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Horticulture,  see  also  under  Agriculture: 

Railways  as  Middlemen,  165 
Houghton,  I>»rd,  Portrait  of,  219 
Household  Words  reviewed,  69 
'•;U3ekeeping  Schools,  Plea  for,  366 


Hui^o,  Vift«>r.  and  S]iirituali>:n,  4<;6  • 

Hungary,  see  under  Austn>Hungary 

Huntingdon,  Countess  of,  376 

Huxley,  Prof.,  and  Frederic  Harrison,  350,  463,  557 

HynuDB  and  Their  Widlbum,  168 

Idler  reviewed,  206,  377,  550,  572 
Ignorance  veri<us  Inufx't  nee,  372 
Illustrations  (see  also  under  Portraits): 

Caricatures  of  the  Month,  9,  13-19,  27,  29-32,  105,  108.  118- 
126,217, 218,220,  226-232,  235,  320,  321,  328-331,  354,  361, 
369,  382,  423,  43M34,  525,  527,  528,  531,  537-540,  544 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  Lord  Tennyson,  298,  416,  435-448 

Altliorp,  the  Seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  253 

Eastnor  Castle,  the  Seat  of  Ladv  Henry  Somerset,  846 

Miss  Wilhird's  Home,  etc^  336,'840,  341, 347 

President  Clr-vt  land's  H<BM^  el6o^  546 

Bjomson's  Home,  288 

Birti^teee  of  Max  Sehneekenbnreer,  364 

House  of  Roffinann  Ton  Fallersleben,  Heligoland,  365 

The  Crematory  Urn  of  Mdme.  Bhivatsky,  271 

The  Irving  Statue  at  Arran,  272 

Com]x»site  Plioto^rraphs  of  Mr.  Glailstono's  Cabinet,  316,  428 

421)  '  * 

Group  of  Speakers  at  the  Grindclwald  Conference,  170 

LaufeatoB  Krt  and  Fateieb  ^  ^ 
6i  PauTs  Cathedral,  684 

Clevedon  Church,  4^ 
Bamborough  Castle,  496 
HcjLham,  498 

Christmas  Books,  502,  503,  509 

"  Caritas,"  by  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  2,  70-79 

Wcnnan's  Costume  in  the  Future,  366 

The  City  of  Chicago  on  the  Rocks,  115 

An  Air  Purifier,  571 

The  Peister  Printing  Machine,  589 

St.  Ger^-ais  and  Lake  Geneva,  114 

Fiddle-Makin-,'  at  Mittenwald,  358 

The  Panorama  of  Egypt,  198 

Leper  HqI  in  the  Sitariaa  JPomt,  184 

MiM  Marsden  in  Sibeiia^  186 

Proposed  Lep^  r  Settlemoit  ill  Siberia,  188 

The  Wom<  n  8  Tt  mperanee  Temple,  Chicago,  8f7 

From  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  480, 588 
fiidex  to  Penodicalfl,  100-102,  209-212,  BlMl^  412414^  81»- 

522,  620-622 
Indexing: 

An  Offioe  of  Indexera  (with  portrait),  250 
Wanted;— A  CdAege  of  ladesen,  887 
International  Jboxnal  of  Ethiei  renewed,  154, 197 

Interviewing,  see  under  Journalism 

Investors'  Review  reviewed,  273,  551,  555,  5G9,  582 

Ireland  (see  also  General  Election,  under  Electoral): 

The  Ulster  Convention,  4 

Protestant  Uhiter,  55 

The  Geaeral  Election  and  Home  Bnle,  105 

Mr.  Pred^  Harriaon'a  l^ew  Policy  of  Thoron^**  5M5 

How  to  Save  the  Empire,  247,  374 

Home  Rule  First,  419,  455,  482 

Mr.  Redmond's  Ultimatum,  351 

A  Plea  f..r  Amnesty,  576 

Irish  Arguments  against  Ireland,  531 

Mr.  Jdin  Money's  Administration,  322,  421,  482,  484 

The  Evicted  Tenants'  Commission,  531 

Paul  Hamelle  on  the  Irish  Question,  352 

The  Priest  in  Politics,  532,  560 

The  Good  Work  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  West,  152 

The  Mission  of  the  Children  of  St.  Patrick,  49 

The  "Hottentot"  Idea,  61 

Should  Mortgages  be  forbidden  ?  375 
Irving,  Edward,  Statue  to  (illustrated),  272 
Ir\  ing,  Henry,  and  His  Curiosity  Shop,  370 
Italian  Magazines  reviewed,  196,  261,  451,  455 
Italy :  Elections,  529 
Ivory  Sales,  35 
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Jamaica  as  a  Health  Beaort,  59 
Jewish  Quarterly  reviewed,  166, 180 

Journal  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society  rovii'WCMl,  70 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  reviowctl, 
Journal  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  reviewed,  1^7 
Journalism : 

Journalists  of  To-day  (with  portraits),  4G 

Women  Journalists,  373 

A.  Malison  on  Interviewers,  43 

Editors  excluded  from  the  Cabinet,  210 

The  Times,  252 

The  "  New  "  Chronicle,  419 

The  Pall  Mall  GazeUe,  47;  Transformati  >n  of,  417;  Mr. 

Cust,  Editor  (with  portrait),  532 
The  London  Halfpenny  Evemng  Press,  257 
The  American  Newspaper  Press,  53 
The  Chicago  Herald  Office,  262 
The  Feister  Printing  Machine  (illustrated),  589 
Judicial  Review  reviewed,  162,  488 

Keel^,  685 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  on  his  First  Book,  572 
Knill,  Lord  Mayor  (with  portrait),  424 
Kuenen  and  the  Bible,  166 

Labouchere,  Henry, 

His  Exclusion  from  the  Cabinet,  218,  238,  320 
Labour  Questions : 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Glasgow,  323,  32G,  380.  381 

The  Labour  Party,  107 

The  Eight  Hours  Question,  324,  457 

The  Solution  of  the  Labour  Question,  154 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Programme,  458 

How  to  Deal  with  the  Unemployed,  554 

Catholicism  and  Labour,  221 

The  Government  and  Strikes,  421 

The  Miners*  Strike  in  Durham,  8 

The  Strike  at  Carnegie's  Ironworks,  100,  233,  351,  355 

The  Buffalo  Strike,  472 

The  Broken  Hill  Strike,  422 

Carmaux  Miners*  Strike,  421 

A  German  Ideal  Employer  of  Labour,  478 
Lancashire,  Doom  of,  47 
Languages : 

How  to  Learn  a  Language,  by  Prof.  Bladiie  and  by  Walter 
Wren  (with  portraits),  87,  89,  286 
Leader  reviewed,  5S5 

Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews,  38-58,   142-170,  245-272, 

350-379,  450-480,  549-573 
Leisure  Hour  reviewed,  35,  47,  69,  80,  149,  165,  257,  259,  351, 

359,  375,  386,  397,  474,479,  487,  572 
Leo  XnL,  Pope, 
On  the  Catholic  C!hurch  and  the  Social  Quebtion,  221 
The  Pope  at  Home,  263 
Leprosy : 

Miss  Marsden  in  Siberia  (illustrated),  185 
Librariana,  56 

The  Althorp  Library  (illustrated),  258 

The  Library  Association  at  Paris,  327 

Women  Librarians,  579 
Library  reviewed,  56 
Library  Review  reviewed,  261,  450 

Lippincott's  Monthly  reviewed,  262,  309,  374,  572,  585,  5SJ 
Literary  Tramps,  377 

Literature  (see  also  under  Books,  Libraries,  Journalism) : 

Literature  as  a  Career,  258 
Local  Option,  see  under  Temperance 

London ;  Proposed  Improvements  by  the  County  Council  (with 

map),  109,  110 
London  Quarterly  reviewed,  161,  491 

Longman's  Magazine  reviewed,  68,  272,  377,  459,  473,  561,  572 
LounU  s  Miracles,  33,  221 
Lowell's  Letters,  585 

Lucifer  reviewed,  161,  259,  271,  305,  377,  462,  568 
Ludgate  Monthly  reviewed,  487 
Lunn,  Rev.  Dr.,  Portrait  of,  169 
Lyceum  reviewed,  68,  162,  375,  559,  560 


]iIiicGalian  and  Skobeleff,  564 
Maomillan's  Magazine  reviewed,  265,  377,  451,  561 
Magazine  of  Art  reviewed,  43,  282,  466,  558 
Mahomet  and  Mahomedanism : 

Mahomet  as  a  Teetotal  Saint,  374 

Must  We  All  become  Mussulmans  ?  464 
Maps,  Plans: 

The  Council  Broadway  for  London,  110 

The  Pneumatic  Tube  System  of  London,  222 

Cholera  Map  of  Enghind  and  Wales,  1819, 1854,  and  1806, 216 

Map  of  the  Cholera's  Progress,  318 

Dahomey,  530 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  113 
31arriage  and  the  3Iarriage  Laws  : 

How  to  Regulate  Marriage,  372 
Marsden,  Miss  K.,  and  the  Lepers  of  Siberia  (illustrated),  185, 
Mattei,  Count,  and  the  Cure  of  Cancer,  see  under  Cancer 
Maybrick,  Mrs., 

Ought  she  to  be  tortured  to  death  ?  (illustrated),  390,  478 
Meister  reviewed,  562 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Day  reviewed,  67, 197 
lileynell,  Mrs.,  576 

Slissionary  Review  of  the  World  reviewed,  272,  353 

Mittenwald  and  Its  Violins  (illustrated),  358 

Mizon,  Lieut,  and  the  Niger  Co.,  Ill 

Modem  Review  reviewed,  566,  573 

Modem  Society,  33,  150,  280,  470,  556 

3Ionist  reviewed,  176,  489 

Monkeys : 

Mr.  R.  L.  Gamer's  Inquiries  into  Monkey  Language  (with 
portrait),  49,  256 
Month  reviewed,  33,  259,  356,  361,  450,  453,  560,  585 
Monthly  Packet  reviewed,  37 
Morality  Crusade  in  Liverpool,  566 
Morley,  John,  240 

His  Triumph  at  Newcastle,  220 

His  Administration  ofjreland,  322,  421,  482,  484 
Morocco: 

Sir  C.  Euan  Smith's  Mission  (with  portrait),  110 
Mortgages :  Should  they  be  forbidden  ?  375 
Muller,  Wilhehn,  Songs  of,  562 
Alunicipal  Groverament : 

A  Catholic  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (with  portrail),  424 

Birmingham,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  567 

Glasgow  and  Its  Poor,  155 
Music: 

Music  Extension,  51 

The  Art  Ballad.  52 

Music  for  the  Masses,  60 

Tennyson  in  Music,  447 

Woman  in  Music,  585 

Mittanwald  and  its  Violins  (illustrated),  358 

The  Jubilee  of  *'  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  "  and  Deutschland 

uber  alles  in  der  Welt "  (illustrated),  364 
Music  in  the  Greek  Church,  164 
Music  in  the  Magazines,  51,  52,  60,  95,  164,  204,  308,  358, 

407,  447,  514,  562,  585,  615 
Music  reviewed,  50, 164,  308,  562 
Musical  Herald  of  the  United  States  reviewed,  573 
Musical  Times  reviewed,  447 

Naoroji,  Mr.  D.  (with  portrait),  116,  361 

Nast,  Thomas,  of  Harper*8  Weekly  (with  portrait),  118 

National  Review  reviewed,  36,  62,  142,  167,  257,  276,  375,  385^ 

453,  456,  482,  571,  582 
Natural  Science  reviewed,  145 
Navies : 

Foreign  Military  Periodicals,  41,  56,  68,  158,  260,  411,  518 

Naval  Ordnance,  41 

Nelson's  Flagship,  325,  370 
New  England  Magazine  reviewed,  70,  370,  383,  476,  483 
New  Guinea,  Future  of,  53 

New  Review  reviewed,  256,  277,  450,  484,  553,  577,  582 
New  World  reviewed,  367 
New  York : 
A  Great  City's  Needs,  55 
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New  York-— cojitinued. 

A  Sink  of  Iniquity :  Dr.  Par1c1)tir8t*8  Sennon,  58 

Nfw  Zoi.land:  AVoman  Suffrag  e  323 

In  Pra  ise  of  Xcw  Zealand,  569 
Newlx  ry  Houho  Magazine  reviewed,  70,  -180,  55D,  572 
Newtoundland  : 

Great  Fire  at  St.  John's  (with  map),  1 13 
NietB(seha.  Jh^  475 

Kineteenfli  CenUaf  reviewed.  58,  59,  142, 144, 178,  248.  S75» 

282.  297,  351,  366,  381,  450,  454,  458, 469,  481,  548,  551^ 

565.  :>74 

NonronfonniBts :  Conferpnoe  of  the  Free  ClinrebeF,  534 
North  American  Review  reviewed,  3:^,  4:).  V.K  .")<;.       150,  171, 

202,  '263,  280,  353,  S-  d,  372,  384,  395,  470,  472,  473,  485, 

551,559,560,565,578 
Norway:  The  Political  Crisifl,  3^ 
Xovt  1  Pioview  reviewed,  487 

Obituary.  12,  117,  225,  327,  426,  536 
Oriental  <  'onsrrebs,  32G 
Ostrich  Dancing,  479 

Cte  JQay  reviewed,  37, 68, 252, 261, 871, 487 
Outingr  leriewed,  69, 197, 879,  476, 488 

Pain^,  Tom,  262 

PaU  Mall  Gazette^  see  under  Journalism 
Panama  Canal  Beaodtl,  027 

Paranoia,  56 

Paris :  The  Central  Magazine.  479 

Parliamentary  (sec  also  under  Electoral,  Mlflnd,  fie.): 

Diary  f<.r  June,  12;  for  Aug.,  225; 

The  llf  '-ord  of  the  Government,  G 

The  New  Cabinet  (illustrated),  214,  217,  235,  427-429 

Prospects  of  the  Ministry,  581 

After  Mr.  Gladstone,  553' 

What  the  House  of  Lords  Will  Do,  bf  Loid  Selislnirjr,  496 

What  should  the  Tories  do  ?  375 
Our  Bising  Young  Men,  577 

Patriotic  Education  Wanted,  454 

Brapeium  and  the  Poor  Law,  see  nader  Condition  of  tbe 
People 

Peace  (see  also  under  War): 
The  Future  of  Intematloiuil  A]Mtnitioii»  289 

Persian  Women,  374 

Philosophical  Review  n  vifw.  d.  143.  402 

Phonograph  for  Thought  Wanted,  161 

Pbotographs,  67, 197 

Phrenological  Magazine  reviewed,  451 

Pilate,  St.,  550 

Plavthings  of  Famous  Sovereijms,  473 

Poetry-  in  the  Pt'rio<licals,  69,  80.  95,  150.  167.204,251.  207, 

308,  370,  374,  407,  450.  465,  470.  514.  55i>.  5SG.  015 
Poets  Laureate  Past  and  Future  (with  portraits),  448,  449 
Population: 

Is  the  World  Oetting  OrercrowdeA?  477 
Portraits : 

AbeTcorn,  Diikc  of.  3 

Acland,  A.  II.  Dvke,  214,  242 

AMis,  Prof.  W.  S.,  75 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  449 

Asqnith,H.£L,214»241 

Austin,  Alfred,  449 

Austin,  Bishop,  of  British  Gdaaa,  264 

Bail.  V,  Miss,  250 
Barton,  Edward,  332 
Bentk  v,  Miss,  182 
Bcrardi,  M.  G^  168 
Bjdmson,  BjSnwtiexBe,  288, 292 
Blnckie,  Pr>f.  J.  8.,  87 
Blaine,  James  G.,  20 
Blowitz,  M.  de,  46 
Blv,  Miss  Nellv,  168 
B-H,Tl  .  Mrs.,  592,  597 
Bryce,  James,  214,  243 
Bulgaria,  Priaoe  Ferdinand  of,  10 


Portraits— eonl/aM^ 
Bnnee,  X  Thaekemv,  103 
Butler,  Canon,  493  ' 
Buxton,  Sydney,  244 
Campbell-Bannerman,  H.,  243 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  233 
Chamberlain,  Jos,,  104,  134 
Ohanoer,  Qeol&ej,  448 
Cl^ttenoean,  92B 

Cleveland,  Pkeaidieiit^  Gram,  25, 511, 542 

Cleveland,  Mn,,  515 

Comyns,  Mrs.,  46 

Cook,  Thomas,  116 

Cooke,  C.  Kin  loch,  417 

Cowell,  P.  H.,  11 

Cowen,  Jos.,  132 

Crane,  Walter,  190 

Cromer,  Lord,  1 1 

Curtis,  Geor<re  William.  319 

Cust,  H.  J.  C.  533 

Devonshire,  Duehess  of,  223 

DiUwyn,  L.  L.,  3LP.,  12 

Drvden,  John,  448 

Kdsrar.  Miss  Lilian,  75 

J!  iiiil'urglt.  Princess  Marie  of,  10 

Ellicott,  Miss,  400 

Field,  3Ii88  E.  M,,  534 

Fitchett,  Rev.  W.  H.,  282 

Fowler,  Henrs-  H.,  214,  242 

Frick,  Henrv  C,  233 

Gamer,  R.  L.,  256 

Glailntono,  W.  E.,  237 

Gould,  F.  Carruthers,  13 

Qrey,  Sir  £.,  244 

Grove,  Archibald,  484 

Harcourt,  Sir  W.,  244 

Ilardie,  Keir,  107 

Harrison,  President  Benjaniin,  21 

Harrison,  Frederic,  241 

Haweis,  Rev.  H.  R.,  480 

Herinmier,  Lorenz,  466 

Hersdiell,  Lord,  243 

HiU,  David,  24 

Hoaken,  J.  D.,  85 

Houghton,  Lord,  219 

Button,  John,  110 

Jacobs,  Joseph.  599 

Janu%  Miss  M.  S.  R,«  579 

Johnson,  Miss  Amy.  189 

Kenii)in,  Dr.,  Mrs.,  74 

Kenealev,  Misses,  319 

Knill,  Lord  Mayor.  424 

Kossuth,  Louis,  4sS 

Labouchere,  Henry,  238 

LaTigerie,  Cardinal,  586 

Lesage,  J.  M.,  46 

Lefevre,  G.  Shaw,  244 

Lugard,  Capt..  530 

Lunn,  Hfv.  Dr.,  109 

Mahatfy,  Prof..  4s  i 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  536 

Martha,  Aant  (of  Liberia),  112 

Maybrick,  Mrs.,  390,  396 

Meade,  Mrs.  L.  T.,  002 

Meili,  Prof.,  74 

Mitchell,  Dr.  Kate,  534 

Morley,  Arnold,  214, 242 

Morlcy,  John,  240 

Morrii,  Lewis,  449 

]fi«ria,^nillam,449 

Mnndella,  A.  J.,  243 

Naornji,  D.,  116 

Kast,  Thomas,  1 18 

O'Donnell,  Hugh,  *^ 

Pajre,  Jesse,  16S 

Farkr,  £.aest,  168 
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Portraits — continued. 
Patmoro,  Coventry,  449 
Pierson,  Dr.  A.  T.,  425 
Redwood,  Archbishop,  332 
Kenan,  Ernest,  452 
Rhodes,  0.  J.,  531 
Rigby,  James,  244 
Robinson,  J.  R.,  168 
Rosebery,  Lord,  239 
Russell,  George,  244 
Salmon,  Dr.,  110 
Schneider,  Rector,  74 
"Schubin,  Ossip,"  40 
Shaw-Lefevre,  G.,  244 
Sheldon,  Mrs.  French,  151 
Sherbrooke,  Lord,  225 
Smith,  Sir  C.  Euan,  1 10 
Smythies,  Bishop,  419 
Southey,  Robert,  448 
Spain,  infanta  of,  77 
Spencer,  Lord,  243 
Spenser,  Edmund,  448 
Stairs,  Capt.,  12 
Stansftld,  James,  238 
Stevenson,  Hon.  A.  E.,  .5 13 
Stevenson,  Robert  L.,  8J 
Stuart,  Prof.  James,  238 
Swinburne,  A.  C,  449 
Symonds,  J.  A.,  605 
Tennyson,  Lord,  416,  435,  437 
Tennyson,  Lady,  436 
Treloar,  Alderman,  194 
Trevelyan,  Sir  George,  243 
Watson,  WilUam,  449 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  318 
Willard,  Mrs.,  335 

Willard,  Miss  Frances  E.,  333,  339,  344 
Wilson,  A.  J.,  273 
Wordsworth,  WilUam,  448 
Wren,  Walter,  89 
Postal  : 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  Penny  Post,  112 
Mr.  Arnold  Morley  as  Postmaster-General,'  222,  242 
Pneumatic  Tube  Messages  in  London  (with  map),  222 
Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  reviewed,  164,  166,  179,  490 
Printing :  The  Feister  Machine  (illustrated),  589 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  reviewed, 
46,  146 

Progress  of  the  World  with  Diary  (illustrated  and  with  maps), 
in  June,  3;  in  Julv,  105;  in  August,  215;  in  September, 
318;  in  October,  417 ;  in  November,  626 
Psychical  Research  : 

How  We  Feel  When  We  Die,  146 

Death  and  After,  462,  568, 

More  Wonders,  357 

Har  Far  Have  we  Got?  568 

Happiness  in  Hell,  549 
Public  Meeting,  Right  of, 

Meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square  (Nov.  13),  321,  421,  533 

Quarterly  Review  reviewed.  157,  163,  177,  471,  488 
Queen  Victoria,  Dolls  of,  359 
Quest  for  the  Holy  Grail  (illustrated),  185 
Quiver  reviewed,  175,  487 

Racing : 

Steeple-chasing  in  Australia,  479 
Railways : 

End  of  the  Broad  Gauge,  50 

Railways  as  Middlemen,  165 

Railway  Management,  574 

London  Railways,  471 

Accident  at  Thirsk,  633 
Reference  Books,  86,  192,  302,  401,  508 
Bonan,  Ernest  {with  portrait),  452,  453,  454,  559 
Reunion  Conferences  at  Grindclwald  (illustrated),  1G9. 170,  IS:) 


Review  of  the  Churches  reviewed,  165,  169,  480,  560,  572 

Review  of  Reviews: 
Enlargement  of  the  English  Edition,  525 
Review  of  Reviews  (America)  reviewed,  165,  233,  318 
Australasian  Edition  reviewed  (illustrated),  282, 332, 5'>0, 581 

Reviews  reviewed,  59-70;  171-181;  273-283  ;  380-389,481-492; 
57il-586 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  on  the  Empire  and^  Home  Rule,  5 
Rosebery,  Earl  of.  Portrait  of,  239 

and  the  Foreign  Office,  5,  239 
Roses,  Attar  of,  479 
Russia : 

The  Tzar  at  Kiel,  9 

The  Famine  and  the  Famine  Fund,  73,  149,  157 
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London,  July  Ist,  1892. 

Never  was  the  date  of  a  General  Election 
^VlMtllS**  fixed  more  awkwardly  for  the  unlucky 

chronicler  who  goes  to  press  on  the  1st 
of  the  month,  and  publishes  on  the  15th.  For  the 
first  polls  will  open  on 
July  4th,  and  the  last 
constituency  will  vote  on 
the  15th.  Hence  what  is 
written  before  the  first 
ballot  is  cast  will  be  read 
after  the  last  vote  has 
been  counted.  Every 
calculation  that  is  made 
to-day  may  be  falsified 
before  the  printed  page 
reaches  the  reader.  Still 
this  disadvantage  is  not 
withotit  its  compen- 
sations. Nothing  is  more 
interesting  than  to  com- 
pare prophecies  with  re- 
sults, especially  if  the 
prophecy  is  enclosed  in 
a  sealed  envelope,  only 
to  be  opened  after  the 
result  has  been  re- 
corded. It  is  rather 
hard  on  the  prophet,  no 
doubt.  But  a  prophet 
is  not  worth  his  salt 
if  he  is  not  prepared  to 
face  the  test. 


The  one  prediction  which  at  the  end  of 
onThe  live.  ^^^^     almost  universally  believed  to  be 
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is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  a 
majority  sufficient  to  establish  a  Liberal  Government 
in  Downing  Street.  The  precise  figures  vary  indefi- 
nitely, but  thaii  the  great 
law  of  Swing-Swang  will 
assert  itself  once  more 
is  regarded  on  ail  hands 
as  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Unionists  expect,  will 
have  a  majority  of  from 
40  to  50,  reckoning  the 
Irish  Home  Eulers  as 
Gladstonians.  The 
Liberal  expectations 
vary  from  70  or  80  to 
160.  The  most  exact 
and  detailed  calculation 
as  to  the  probabilities  of 
the  polls  is  that  made 
by  my  successor  at  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette^  who 
cij^ers  it  out  at  a  Liberal 
majority  of  94.  These 
calculations  are  based 
upon  the  results  of  the 
by-elections,  which  have 
gone  in  almost  unbroken 
series  for  the  Liberals.  If 
the  General  Election  goes 
as  the  byes  have  gone, 
B  2 
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the  Liberals  are  safe  for  a  three-figure  majority. 
Against  this  there  must  be  put  three  oondderatioxis 
which  may  vitiate  the  calculatioiis  of  the  experts  of 
electoral  meteorology :  (I)  The  fact  that  the  six  years' 
work  of  the  Gk>veniment  has  now  for  the  first  time 
been  brought  fairly  before  the  electors;  (2)  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  split  in  the  Irish  ranks ; 
and  (3)  the  realisation  of  the  possibility  that  Lord 
Kosebery  may  not  be  able  to  curb  the  scuttling 
tendencies  of  the  "  Little  Bnglanders"  of  his  party. 
Add  to  these  disturbing  elements  the  fact  that  the 
Liberals  are  too  sanguine  to  work  with  desperation^ 
and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  soothsayers  who 
say  it  is  written  in  the  astral  light  that  Mr.  Qladstone 
wOl  only  win,  if  he  wins  at  all,  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth,  may  not  be  so  far  wrong  as  they  are  regarded 
to-day  by  the  merely  mundane  prophets  of  the  rival 
caucuses. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  great  issues 
Insincerities  which  are  decided  at  the  General  Election 
of  Party,  y^-y^  i^j^  ^^p^  from  the  disturbing 
influence  of  mere  ad  eaptandum  appeals  which  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  question.  To  read 
many  of  the  speeches  it  might  be  imagined  that  the 
most  important  question  before  the  country  was 
whether  or  not  the  €k>vemment  acted  fairly  in 
rendering  it  impossible  for  Londoners  to  vote  on 
Saturday.  That  is  the  Liberal  red  herring,  which 
seems  to  be  prodigiously  admired  by  many  of  the 
more  cunning  wirepullers,  whose  estimate  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  working  man  appears  to  be  as  low 
as  their  own  appreciation  of  the  ethics  of  elec- 
tioneering. To  tiy  to  substitute  a  vote  of  resent- 
ment at  the  infliction  of  a  personal  inconvenience  for 
a  deliberate  judgment  on  the  question  as  to  which 
of  two  policies  is  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  commonweal  may  appear  to  be  good 
electioneering,  but  as  it  is  bad  morality  it  will  not  be 
f oimd  to  be  the  best  policy. 

The  Unionists  have  their  red  herring, 
Oranse  which  is  only  a  shade  less  disreputable 
Searecpow.  ^y^^j^  Gladstonian  claptrap  about  the 
Saturday  polling.  The  Ulster  bogie  has  been  over- 
done. There  is  no  doubt  a  perfectly  fair  and 
legitimate  use  to  be  made  of  the  reluctance  of 
Belfast  to  acquiesce  in  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Parliament  in  Dublin.  But  to  make  the  exaggerated' 
nervousness  of  a  few  intelligent  well-to-do  North  of 
Ireland  men — who,  all  told,  are  not  as  numerous  aa 
the  Londoners  who  live  within  sight  of  my  office 
window — the  pivot  of  a  great  Imperial  question,  is  not 
exactly  an  attempt  to  see  life  sanely  and  to  see  it  whole. 


Whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  Belfast  and  it* 
appurtenances,  the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants  are  not 
and  ought  not  to  be  the  determining  factors  in  the 
great  controversy.  Ministers,  however,  imagined  that 
they  could  make  some  running  out  of  the  comparatively 
trivial  detail,  and  it  has  been  exaggerated  beyond  all 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  common-sense.  It  is  a 
similar  temptation  to  that  which  led  their  opponents 
to  make  such  a  monstrous  fuss  about  Mr.  O'Brien's 
breeches.  Such  reliance  upon  what  is  accidental  and 
of  the  fringe  to  the  overshadowing  of  what  is  vital 
and  of  the  essence  does  not  indicate  a  very  high  con- 
ception of  the  intelligence  of  King  Demos  on  the 
part  of  his  courtiers. 

Theatriealitles  ^®  """"^  underrates  the  importance 
in  of  sensationalism  in  politics,  or,  for  the 
Politics,  inatter  of  that,  in  any  other  department 
of  life.  But  seldom  has  any  political  party  relied  so 
much  upon  a  theatricality  on  the  eve  of  a  General 
Election  as  the  Unionist  Administration  did  in  the 
case  of  the  Ulster  Convention.  This  Convention 
was  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  importance  of 
what  may  be  described  as  the  magic  lantern  in 
politics.  It  was  very  cleverly  organised,  regard- 
less of  expense.  Seventeen  thousand  pounds,  it 
is  said,  were  spent  in  getting  together  twelve 
thousand  delegates  at  a  cost  of  nearly  thirty  shillings 
a  head,  in  order  to  throw,  as  it  were,  upon  a  great 
sheet  a  vividly  coloured  picture  of  one  of  the  per- 
manent elements  of  difficulty  in  the  Irish  problem. 
The  difficulty  exists.  But  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  presented  to  the  public  by  the  sensational 
artists  of  Belfast  bears  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  true  facts  that  the  picture  on  the  screen  bears 
to  the  actual  image  on  the  slide  in  the  lantern.  The 
spectacle  was  an  imposing  one,  and  the  appeal  of  the 
Protestant  minority  was  artfully  made  to  the  strongest 
latent  instincts  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  But 
it  is  rather  too  late  in  the  day  to  attempt  to  conjure 
with  the  old  watchwords  of  ascendency  and  intoler- 
ance. British  democracy  could  only  admit  the  plea 
of  "  Protestant  Ulster  "  by  repudiating  the  principles 
on  which  every  English-speaking  community  outside 
Ireland  is  at  present  organised. 

The  manifestoes  of  the  Liberal  Leaders 
left  the  question  of  the  exact  nature  and 
scope  of  the  Home  Bule  to  be  offered  to 
Ireland  in  a  condition  of  judicious  and  carefully- 
guarded  obscurity.  The  Irish  are  to  have  a  Parlia- 
ment and  an  Executive  which  is  to  have  full  control 
of  all  local  Irish  affairs,  but  it  is  to  be  a  strictly 
subordinate  statutory  assembly,  whose  acts  will  be 
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lubject  to  the  veto  of  the  Crown,  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, means  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Irish  members  are  to  remain  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Beyond  that  all  is  veiled  in  un- 
certainty, and  every  one  is  left  to  interpret  Home 
Bule  in  his  own  way.  There  is  only  one  safe  formula 
of  Home  Eule,  and  that  is  Home  Bule  in  Ireland  as 
in  London.  As  London  has  its  County  Council 
which  will  soon  have  its  own  executive  and  control  its 
own  police,  the  Irish  will  have  their  Parliament, 
but  there  will  be  no  more  reason  then  for  excluding 
the  Irish  members  from  Westminster  than  there  is  now 
for  banishing  the  representatives  of  the  Metropolis. 
And  whatever  the  more  reckless  advocates  of  complete 
independence  may  say,  Mr.  PameU  was  of  opinion 
that  it  did  not  matter  much  what  limitations  were 
placed  on  the  Parliament  in  Dublin  so  long  as  the 
Irish  brigade  at  Westminster  was  maintained  at  its 
full  strength. 

Mr.  Qladstone's  manifesto  was  not  a  very 
MaAtfelrtoM  ^"^^     inspiring  document.    The  only 

passage  in  it  which  touched  the  nation 
was  the  closing  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
last  appeal  which  he  would  probably  ever  make 
to  the  suffrages  of  his  countrymen.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's appeal  to  the  nation,  which  was  wisely 
addressed  to  the  electors  direct,  was  even 
more  disappointing  than  Mr.  Gladstone's.  It 
was  long,  somewhat  verbose,  and  made  far  too 
much  of  the  protest  of  Ulster.  Neither  Mr.  Glad- 
stone nor  Lord  Salisbury  coined  a  single  telling 
phrase  or  memorable  sentence.  What  is  much 
more  serious,  neither  address  was  calculated  to 
remind  the  electors  of  the  Empire,  of  which  they  are 
the  trustees,  of  the  immeasurable  issues  which 
depend  upon  their  vote  in  the  vast  continents 
beyond  the  seas.  Yet  the  chief  importance  of  Home 
Rule  lies  in  the  effect  which  it  will  have  upon  the 
future  of  the  English-speaking  world  in  continents 
the  very  existence  of  which  was  ignored  in  the 
electoral  manifestoes  of  the  rival  leaders. 

^  The  best,  much  the  best,  appeal  to  the 
Colonial  nation,  both  for  the  Empire  and  for  Home 
Appeal.  Rule,  was  that  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Bhodes,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape.  As 
it  was  ignored  by  the  Press,  which  published  acres  of 
verbiage  from  party  hacks,  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
A  word  or  two  from  the  utterance  of  this  Imperial 
statesman : — 

Your  people  do  not  know  their  greatness.  They 
possess  one-fifth  of  the  world,  and  do  not  know  that  it  is 
slippiiig  from  their  grasp.   They  spend  their  time  in  dis- 


cuBsing  personal  trivialities,  or  the  question  of  the 
compensation  for  beerhouses,  $t  hoc  genui  omne* 

Although  you  are  the  greatest  people  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  you  have  one  great  nult.  You  do  not 
know  your  strength,  your  greatness,  and  your  destiny, 
and  you  waste  your  time  dabbling  in  minor  local  matten, 
as  the  repair  of  the  parish  pump,  or  the  souabbles  of 
petty  factions.  Home  Bule,  you  say,  will  lessen  that 
absorption  in  trivialities  and  parochialities.  It  will  do 
much  more  if  you  but  grasp  it  firmly  and  see  what  it 
leads  to. 

For  Home  Bule  leads'  to  f  deration,  o^  it  leads  to' 
disintegration.  There  is  no  otiier  alternative.  Grasp 
that  idea  firmly ;  recognise  that  in  the  American  Con« 
stitution  you  nhve  the  solution  to  most  of  the  questions 
that  are  troubling  you,  and  how  can  you  say  that  the 
unity  of  the  Bngnsh-speaking  world  is  doomed  for  ever 
to  be  an  idle  dream  ? 

As  for  the  immediate  issues,  take  care  that  the 
Empire  suffers  no  harm.  For  what  does  the  Empire 
mean  P  It  means  the  generalisation  throughout 
the  world  —  or  .so  fax  as  the  red  line  of  Sitish 
dominion  extends  —  of  the  advantages  which  you 
yourselves  possess.  Paint  as  much  of  the  map  of  the 
world  red  as  you  can,  and  do  not  wsah  out  the  red 
when  once  it  has  been  laid  on,  for  tiiat  British  red 
signifies  the  reign  of  industriaUsm  as  opposed  to  mihtary- 
ism,  of  Free  Trade  as  opposed  to  Protection,  of  religious 
lib^y  as  against  religious  persecution,  of  fair  play 
between  man  and  man,  and  a  fair  ohanoe  for  the  honest 
man  to  make  his  way.  It  means  keeping  open  the  un- 
occupied territories  where  your  inoreasmg  population 
may  have  a  chance  to  thrive  and  not  to  starve.  We  are 
at  work  in  South  Africa.  The  tele^ph  is  already  as 
far  north  as  the  Zambesi,  and  will  soon  extend  north- 
ward to  the  great  central  lakes.  I  hope  that  when  we 
are  advancing  in  the  South  on  the  Zambesi  you  will  be 
not  retreatii]^  in  the  North  from  the  Nile. 

l^pd  week  before  the  polls  opened  a 

Rosebery  damaging  report  was  circulated  to  the 
Foreign  ^^ect  that  Lord  Bosebery  did  not  intend 
Offlee.  to  take  ofice  in  the  new  Ministry — sup- 
posing that  Mr.  Gladstone  came  back  with  a  majority. 
The  rumour,  at  first  scouted  as  preposterous,  gained 
some  degree  of  .credence  from  the  circumstantial 
manner  in  which  it  was  circulated.  It  was  stated 
that  it  was  fully  understood  that  Lord  Kimberley 
was  to  be  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  if  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  a  majority  of  more  than  fifty.  If  hia 
majority  was  under  fifty  Lord  Bosebery  could  not 
be  dispensed  with.  But  if  it  was  over  fifty  Lord 
Kimberley  was  to  be  Foreign  Secretary.  The  reason 
for  this  was  said  to  be  the  determination  of  a  small 
but  pertinacious  section  of  the  Badical  party  to 
attempt  to  buy  the  friendship  of  France  by  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt.  Sir  W.  Haroourt  and  Mr. 
Labouchere  were  alleged  to  be  the  authors  of 
this  design,  relying  upon  the  notorious  desire 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley  to  get  out 
of  Egypt  at  the  first  feasible  opportunity.  The 
publication  of  this  report  created  such  consternation 
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in  tbe  Liberal  ranks  that  we  may  fairly  hope  the 
designy  if  it  ever  existed,  has  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 
It  would  handicap  Home  Kule  too  heavily  to  saddle 
the  Home  Rule  party  with  a  proposal  to  revolutionise 
our  foreign  policy,  in  order  to  pursue  the  ignis 
faiuua  of  an  alliance  with  a  Power  whose  one 
avowed  object  is  to  bring  about  a  convenient  occasion 
for  making  a  European  war,  in  which  she  might 
regain  her  lost  Provinces. 

lliaReeoFd  publication  agencies  of  both  sides 
of  the  have  been  very  busy.  One  firm  of  ad- 
Covemment.  dressing  agents  in  the  City  had  no  fewer 
than  two  million  wrappers  to  address  in  the  last  week 
of  June  for  the  Conservatives.  They  are  said  to 
have  kept  160  clerks  the  whole  of  Sunday  busy 
at  the  work.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  done  on  the 
Liberal  side,  the  Gladstonian  publication  department 
has  neither  sufficient  funds  nor  materials  to  produce 
election  literature  on  the  same  scale  as  their  rivals. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  little  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  Six  Years  Work  "  published  by  the  Minis- 
terialists. It  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  a 
€k)vernment  has  given  an  account  of  its  stewardship 
in  the  shape  of  a  handy  brochure.  The  pamphlet  is 
a  record  of  the  work  done  by  the  various  departments 
of  the  Ministry,  but  although  it  is  obviously  more  a 
panegyric  than  a  record,  the  shadows  being  toned 
down  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  it  is  the  handiest 
aide  memoir  of  the  history  of  the  last  six  yean  that 
has  been  published.  The  only  thing  on  the  other  side 
which  can  be  named  betude  it  is  the  much  more  bulky 
and  elaborate  history  which  Mr.  P.  W.  Clayden  has 
brought  out,  which  tells  the  story  of  the  Coalition 
Administration  from  the  opposite  standpoint ;  but  it 
does  not  attempt  to  reckon  up  the  departmental 
work  of  the  administration.  The  Ministerialists  have 
the  pull  over  their  opponents  in  i^e  prosperity  and 
peace  of  the  last  six  years,  in  the  general  nature  of 
their  legislation,  always  ignoring  the  wanton  blunder 
of  the  Coercion  Act,  and  in  the  superiority  of  their 
electoral  literature.  The  Liberals  have  the  advan- 
tage in  the  fact  that  they  are  appealing  to  the 
principle  of  Local  Self-government,  in  the  name  of 
the  most  illustrious  statesman  of  the  Victorian  era. 
There  are  many  like  Lord  Tennyson,  who  love  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  hate  his  present  Irish  policy,  and  the 
Sections  will  prove  which  of  these  emotions  of  love 
or  hate  isthe  most  powerful  in  bringing  m^  tothe  poll. 

The  borough  elections,  which  begin  on 
County    July  4th  and  end  on  July  Sth,  will  of 
Elections,  course  show  which    way  the  tide  is 
running,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  decisive  fight 


will  take  place  in  the  counties.  This  was  th^ 
case  in  1885.  The  Conservatives  carried  so  many 
seats  in  the  boroughs  that  the  return  of  a  Consei-va- 
tive  administration  was  regarded  as  almost  settled, 
and  sanguine  Tories  like  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
were  already  allocating  to  themselves  and  their 
colleagues  the  offices  which  their  victory  seemed  to 
have  secured  them  for  the  next  six  years.  So  far  as 
the  great  public  is  concerned  which  reads  the  news- 
papers, the  chief  brunt  of  the  fighting  has  falleu 
upon  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain on  the  Unionist  side.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  with  an  occasional 
speech  from  Lord  Kosebery,  have  carried  away  the* 
laurels  from  the  fray  on  the  Home  Bule  side.  One- 
element  should  not  be  forgotten  which  dififerentiatefr 
the  General  Election  from  the  by-elections.  At  the- 
by-elections  the  Irish  contingent  of  speakers  on  the 
Home  Rule  side  did  yeoman  service  for  the  Liberals ;. 
at  the  General  Election  the  Irishmen  are  absent. 
They  are  in  their  own  country  fighting  their  battles 
amongst  themselves,  and  against  the  common  foe. 
The  difficulties  caused  by  the  Labour  Question  have- 
diminished  as  the  General  Election  drew  near,  and  it 
is  improbable  that  half-a-dozen  seats  will  be  en- 
dangered from  that  cause. 

The  Grand  ^*  Gladstone's  election  address  may  not 
Old       have  been  up  to  his  former  high  level 

Dlalectieian.  y^^^  interview  which  he  had  with  tho 
deputation  from  the  London  Trades'  Council  on  the 
Eight  Hours  Day  was  simply  beyond  praise.  The 
past  master  in  the  art  of  tongue  fence  had  his  visitors 
at  his  mercy.  His  questions  were  as  rapier  thrusts,, 
and  when  the  deputation  left  he  had  done  more  to  let 
the  sawdust  out  of  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  than  could 
have  been  efiected  by  a  long  Parliamentary  debate. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  both  in  matter  and 
in  manner,  and  it  was  quite  refreshing  to  find  Mr^ 
Gladstone  was  still  capable  of  saying  No,  plainly,, 
simply,  and  without  a  circumbendibus.  He  does  not 
practice  that  much  ;  but  on  occasion  he  can  put  his 
foot  down  as  heavily  as  any  of  the  children  of  men. 

The  Noneon-  Mr.  Disraeli  makes  one  of  his  wirepullers 
Mdt^  in  " Coningsby "  exult  over  his  shrewd- 
Bloetion.  ness  on  discovering  the  political  import- 
ance of  the  Wesleyan.  The  politicians  as  a  class 
have  only  waked  up  to  the  importance  of  the  Noncon- 
formists of  all  sorts  at  this  election.  Tho  chief  hope& 
of  the  Unionists  are  staked  upon  the  chance  that  the 
bitter  cry  of  the  non-Episcopalian  Protestants  in- 
Ireland  may  touch  the  heart  of  the  English  Noncon- 
formist.   So  far  the  Nonconformist  seems  little- 
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moved  hj  the  plea  from  Ulster.  There  are  fifty 
Oongregationalists  seeking  election,  thirty-eight  Wes- 
leyans,  and  nearly  a  score  of  Quakers,  and  they  are 
almost  to  a  man  Gladstonian  Home  Bulers.  Whatever 
the  Election  may  bring  forth,  it  seems  to  be  beyond 
Hloubt  that  there  will  be  more  Nonconformist  M.P/s 
in  the  next  House  of  Commons  than  in  any  previous 
Parliament. 

On  the  eve  of  the  election  the  Arch- 
Christian  bishop  of  Canterbury  wrote  a  letter 

^theCholSf  *^at  it  was  the  duty  of  all 

of       Christian  ministers  to  do  what  they  could 

Candidates,  to  rouse  the  electors  to  a  sense  of  the 
fact  that  morals  were  the  life  of  the  community,  and 
that  no  man  judicially  convicted  of  notorious  im- 
morality should  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Bepresentatives  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches 
dissembled  in  Conference  and  drew  up  an  address  to 
the  electors,  which  comes  nearer  a  Encyclical  than 
^ything  which  we  have  yet  produced  in  Protestant 
England.  This  address  which  was  signed  by  many 
of  our  leading  clergy,  and  by  all  the  Presidents  and 
Chairmen  and  Moderators  of  the  Free  Churches,  after 
setting  forth  the  urgent  and  imperative  need  there  is 
for  a  further  advance  in  the  interests  of  morality,  and 
calling  upon  all  electors  to  refuse  to  elect  any  candi- 
date of  tainted  character,  proceeds  as  foUows : — 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  prinoiple  has  already 
been  partly  recognised  in  the  recent  expulsion  from  the 
House  of  Commons  of  members  guilty  of  gross  criminal 
offences,  and  we  beUeve  that  public  opimon  is  ripe  for 
the  passing  of  a  law  which  would  put  men  of  scanda- 
lously immoral  life,  whose  guilt  is  proved  before  tt  Court 
of  Justice,  under  a  disquahfication  similar  to  that  which 
closes  the  doors  of  the  Legislature  against  bankrupts, 
persons  guilty  of  bribery,  and  felons. 

We  need  biardly  say,  however,  that  in  applying  such 
a  law,  we  strongly  deprecate  inquisitorial  mvestigation 
into  tiie  secrets  of  private  life.  All  the  more  must  the 
decisions  of  Courts  of  J ustice  be  respected  until  proved 
to  be  in  error  before  a  competent  tribunal. 

Full  place  should  be  given  to  the  Christian  law  of 
forgiveness  when  an  offender  has,  at  least  tacitly,  admitted 
and  renounced  his  wrong,  but  forgiveness  does  not 
necessarily  involve  reinstatement  in  positions  of  import- 
tant  puUic  trust  which  demand  exceptional  moral 
strength. 

Only  by  resolutely  subordinating  all  ijarty  and 
personal  considerations  to  the  higher  moral  issues,  can 
we  obtain  in  the  character  of  our  representatives  the 
•cardinal  security  for  wise  and  beneficial  legislation. 

The  meaning  of  this  address  is  clear  and 
^%Ukeu^^^  unmistakable.    Its  primary  application 

is  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Sir  Charles 
IMlke  last  month  attended  a  miners'  demonstration 
At  Wakefield.  The  Bishop  of  the  City  and  the 
iprindpal  Nonconformist  ministers  signed  the  follow- 


ing public,  protest  against  his  appearance  on  the 
platform : — 

We  believe  that  miners  are  fully  as  much  convinced  of 
the  value  of  personal  character  and  of  purity  of  life  as 
any  other  class,  but  we  feel  a  painful  though  necessary 
duty  to  protest  against  confidence  being  placed  in  the 
pohtical  guidance  of  any  one  convicted  in  a  court  of  law 
of  grave  moral  offence,  and  against  the  entrusting  of  any 
such  person  with  political  power.  We  are  sure  that  while 
legislation  so  intimately  affects  moral  questions  in  all 
directions  it  is  essential  that  electors  should  regard  as  of 
the  highest  importance  tiie  moral  character  of  thosd  to 
whom  they  commit  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

Lord  Houghton  and  the  Liberal  candidate  for 
Wakefield  refused  to  attend  the  demonstration  owing 
to  the  ill-omened  visitor,  and  the  Wakefield  Express 
denounced  his  presence  as  an  outrage  on  the  city.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  need  for  any  such  protests 
will  be  obviated  by  his  retirement  or  by  his  confession. 
«  Deliverance  or  Doom,  or  the  choice  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,"  a  pamphlet,  which  I  published  last  month, 
sets  forth  the  facts  about  the  alleged  "  persecution," 
together  with  some  account  of  the  national  protest 
against  his  return  to  public  life,  and  the  judge's 
summing-up,  so  as  to  end  all  controveray  on  the 
subject.  No  one  will  be  more  heartily  glad  to  have 
done  with  it  than  those  whose  painful  duty  it  has 
been  to  insist  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  should  keep  his 
word,  and  clear  his  character  before  attempting  to 
return  to  public  life. 

A  Crusade  ^®  Parliament 
against  was  to  refuse  to  adjourn  over  Derby  Day — 
Gambling,  j^^t  because  the  state  of  public  business 
demanded  an  extra  sitting,  but  as  a  protest  against 
gambling  and  betting.  That  it  was  not  the  exigencies 
of  public  business  which  dictated  the  vote  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  on  Derby  Day,  although  thet*e  was  no 
adjournment,  there  was  no  House — it  being  impossible 
to  constitute  a  quorum.  The  rejection  of  the  adjourn- 
ment was  due  not  to  a  desire  to  legislate.  It  was  simply 
a  form  of  protest  against  one  of  the  growing  vices  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  sighs  for  another  Crom- 
well who  will  pass  the  plough  over  the  race -course, 
our  national  Monte  Carlo.  As  a  first  8tep  in  that 
direction,  a  Bill  has  been  framed  making  the  publica- 
tions of  betting  odds  before  a  race  a  penal  ofl'enee.  The 
Louisiana  lottery  was  killed  this  year  by  the  refusal 
^of  the  United  States  Government  to  carry  circulars 
or  newspapers  containing  advertisements  of  the  lottery 
through  the  mails.  The  Mississippi  legislature  has 
forbidden  the  publication  of  news  about  betting  and 
lotteries,  and  if  we  could  excise  betting  news  ^" 
newspapers,  a  heavy  blow  would  be  struck 
and  growing  evil.  The  Attomey=Oeneral  i  j 
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that  something  should  be  done,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  new  Parliament  will  find  time  to  deal  with 
the  subject  in  some  drastic  fashion. 

Bishop  The  immense  power  for  good  that  can 
Westcott  wielded  by  the  Christian  Church  if  it 
M ediatop.  would  bestow  a  little  more  attention  upon 
the  great  and  crying  needs  of  the  human  race  has 
been  happily  illustrated  by  the  successful  intervention 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  the  coal  strike  which 
has  cost  the  north  country  some  three  millions 
sterling.  The  strike,  which  from  the  first  was  most 
ill-advised  and  suicidal,  Icusted  for  months,  and  might 
have  been  going  on  to-day,  but  for  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  Bishop  in  the  interests  of 
peace.  Dr.  Westcott  may  write  many  com- 
mentaries on  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  but  nothing  he 
can  write  will  equal  the  good  which  he  did  when, 
with  Christian  love  and  consecrated  common  sense, 
he  stood  up  as  a  daysman  between  the  disputants, 
and  restored  industrial  peace  to  his  distracted  diocese. 
The  miners  resumed  work  at  the  full  reduction  of  10 
per  cent,  originally  demanded  by  the  employers,  who 
however,  had  raised  their  demands  to  13^  per  cent, 
in  the  course  of  the  strife.  The  reconstitution  of  a 
living  church  in  actual  touch  with  the  world  is  the 
greatest  want  of  the  day,  and  such  action  as  tliat  of 
Bishop  Westcott  shows  that  after  all  the  belt  may 
not  be  so  hopelessly  off  the  old  driving-wheel  as  some 
pessimists  would  have  us  believe. 

The  American  Republic  and  the  British 
Ammrteon  Empire  have  each  this  year  to  choose 
Preildential  their  rulers  for  the  next  term.  The 
NomlnaUons.  Americans  will  not  vote  till  November, 
but  last  month  the  rival  parties  nominated  their 
candidates.  In  America,  as  in  Great  Britain,  there 
seems  to  be  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  new  men. 
Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  democracy,  fickleness, 
as  Lord  Macaulay  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  not  their 
besetting  sin.  In  England  the  Liberals  will  follow 
Mr.  Qladstone  as  long  as  he  can  be  wheeled  about  in 
a  bath-chair,  and  in  America  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  have  decided  to  fight  once  more 
under  their  old  leaders.  At  Minneapolis  Presi- 
dent Harrison  was  nominated  for  a  second  term 
by  the  Republicans,  and  at  Chicago  the  Demo- 
crats decided  to  put  Mr.  Cleveland  once  more 
into  the  field.  Both  party  conventions  weref 
conspicuous  by  the  collapse  of  a  great  ambition,  one 
of  a  young  man,  the  other  of  an  old  one.  It  is 
probable  that  both  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Hill  were 
cleverer  men  than  their  successful  rivals,  but  their 
devemess,  especially  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hill,  was 


of  the  vulpine  order — ^head  without  heart,  brain 
without  conscience.  It  is  very  satisfactory  that  the- 
disaster  of  a  Hill  candidature  has  been  decisively 
brushed  on  one  side  by  the  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  case  against 
Mr.  Blaine  was  not  so  overwhelming  as  that 
against  Mr.  Hill,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
all  the  admiration  with  which  Mr.  Blaine  was- 
regarded  for  his  experience  and  genius  was  in- 
sufficient to  carry  off  the  distrust  which  his  some- 
what rus6  tactics  bad  excited  in  the  mind  of  his  own 
party.  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  described  as  the  American 
Beaconsfield,  and  there  was  just  a  trifle  too  much  of 
our  wily  and  unscrupulous  Hebrew  in  the  late^ 
Secretary  of  State.  The  refusal  to  be  nominated  and 
his  subsequent  sudden  resignation  of  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State  in  order  that  he  might  oppose  the 
President,  led  up  to  a  collapse  more  signal  than  his 
bitterest  enemies  had  anticipated.  So  disappears  this 
magnetic  man  from  American  politics,  in  which  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  one  of  the- 
leading  figures. 

The  Issues  ^^^"^^^^J  speaking,  the  two  parties  in 
at  the  America  are  divided  on  Protection  and 
Election,  -pj^^  Trade,  as  our  parties  are  divided 
between  Home  Rule  and  the  Union.  There  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  to  regard 
the  Southern  negroes  as  our  Unionists  regard  the 
Irish  landlords,  that  is  as  the  victims  of  an 
unscrupulous  majority  of  p6litical  opponents,  and 
in  some  Republican  quarters  there  will  be  a  dis- 
position to  try  a  little  coercion  if  other  means 
fail  to  secure  a  fair  ballot  and  a  free  count 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  silver  question 
is  one  of  the  disturbing  questions  of  the  elections,, 
but  neither  party  has  made  it  exclusively  their  own. 
As  the  issues  now  stand  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
conviction  that  Mr.  Harrison  will  be  returned,  but 
everything  will  depend  upon  the  developments  which 
take  place  in  the  next  three  months,  when  it  will  be 
seen  what  power  the  new  political  organisations  in 
the  West  have  of  deflecting  votes  from  one  side  to* 
the  other. 

The  Belgian  elections  have  been  held  with 
Belgian  results  not  reassuring  to  the  Clericals. 
Elections,  xhe  Clerical  Ministers  have  not  been 
turned  out,  but  their  majority  has  been  so  reduced 
that  all  hope  of  obtaining  a  two- thirds  majority 
necessary  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  has^ 
been  abandoned,  unless  the  King  comes  to  the  rescue,, 
which  is  not  impossible.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the^ 
experiment  of  the  Referendum  should  not  be  tried 
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nearer  our  shores  than  Switzerland.  There  seems  to 
be  no  serious  opposition  to  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
Socialists  at  Brussels  were  delighted  with  the  result 
<xf  the  voting. 

The  Pope         Pope's  action  in  endorsing  the  French 
and  the     Republic  has  practically  destroyed  the 
RepubUc.    Royalist  cause  in  Prance.  Of  the  Eoyalist 
•deputies,  who  number  eighty,  only  eight  could  be 

found  to  pro- 
test against  the 
Papal  summons 
to  cease  their 
fooling  and  use 
their  energies 
for  something 
more  practical 
than  the  vain 
attempt  to  gal- 
vanize into  life 
a  monarchy  as 
dead  as  Queen 
Anne.  When 
the  Comto  de 
Mun  grounded 
arms  and 
saluted  the  Bepublic  at  Leo's  bidding,  even  the 
Orleanist  princes  must  have  seen  that  all  was  up. 
The  action  of  the  Pope  was  bold  and  statesmanlike. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  there  is  no  Supreme  Pontiff 
who  can  write  to  Leo  XIII.  as  peremptory  a  sum- 
mons to  cease  wailing  over  the  loss  of  his  useless  and 
embarrassing  temporal  power,  and  to  apply  himself 
to  the  defence  of  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  in 
Italy.  For  the  Vatican  is  doing  exactly  what  the 
Pope  condemned  in  the  French  Royalists.  It  is 
^nringing  its  hands  over  the  dear  dead  past  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  living  issues  of  the  present. 

Bismarck  The  marriage  of  Count  Herbert  Bis- 
"        marck  in  Vienna  has  been  the  signal  for 
an  outburt  of  Bismarckian  wrath,  which 
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threatened  at  one  time  to  have  somewhat  deplorable 
^cnisequences.  The  Old  Chancellor  went  to  the 
Austrian  capital  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  but 
was  refused  an  audience  by  the  Emperor  Francis 
-Joe^h,  whose  disoourtesy  was  probably  due  to  a  hint 
from  Beilin.  Prince  Bismarck,  who  had  been 
TOoeived  with  popular  demonstrations  all  the  way 
jihwngfa  Southern  Grermany,  and  who  was  welcomed 
ivitih  ^thusiasm  in  Vienna,  bitterly  resented  this 
4^11^  and  as  his  wont  is  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 


chagrin.  In  innumerable  interviews  he  expressed 
his  disgust  at  the  mistake  he  made  in  recommending 
General  Caprivi  to  the  Emperor,  and  denounced 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  good  set  terms. 
He  did  not  even  spare  the  Emperor,  to  whom 
he  constantly  referred  as  "  that  young  man  "  whose 
conduct  was  imperilling  the  safety  of  Germany  and 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Oddly  enough  he  announced 
that  the  Kaiser  was  succumbing  to  the  English  in- 
fluences which  surround  his  mother,  and  declared  that 
it  was  much  more  to  Germany's  interest  to  make 
friends  with  Russia  than  with  England,  seeing  that 
England  in  all  probability  after  the  General  Election 
would  become  the  supporter  of  France.  According  to 
Bismarckian  precedents  the  Prince  ought  to  have  been 
arrested  and  sent  to  Spandau  to  wait  his  trial,  and 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  that  young  man  "  was 
thinking  of  doing  unto  Bismarck  as  Bismarck  had 
done  unto  Dr.  Creffcken.  A  menacing  article 
appeared  in  the  Ministerial  organ,  but  fortunately 
it  was  not  followed  up  by  any  action.  Bismarck  is 
merely  as  Napoleon  was  at  St.  Helena,  with  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  his  remarks  reported  from  day 
to  day  instead  of  having  them  bottled  up  by  an 
attendant  Boswell  for  publication  after  his  death. 
^He  says!  What  does  he  say?  Let  him  sayl** 
is  the  oidy  remark  which  "  that  young  man  "  should 
make  when  the  ex-Chancellor  growls  out  his  protest 
against  the  imperial  boycotting  to  which  he  is 
subjected. 

The  Tzar  has  met  the  Kaiser  at  last.  He 
'^ieSl  ^^^^  postponed  return  visit  at 

Kiel,  where  the  imperial  interview  seems 
to  have  passed  off  very  welL  At  the  same  time  that 
Tzar  and  Kaiser  were  drinking  each  other's  healths 
at  Kiel  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  being 
received  with  enthusLssm  at  Nancy,  whither  he 
had  repaired  to  attend  the  f^tes  and  to  remind 
the  French  that  the  ghost  of  ihe  Franco-Russian 
alliance  is  not  yet  finally  laid.  Even  in  Paris,  how- 
ever, it  is  now  understood  that  the  Tzar  has  no 
intention  of  drawing  the  sword.  He  has  too  much 
to  do  at  home.  His  amUtion  is  not  to  sully  his  reign 
by  a  single  war.  He  has  succeeded  hitherto,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  equally 
successful  in  the  future.  In  the  warfare  against  the 
famine  that  threatens  to  become  chronic  there  is 
a  nobler  field  for  the  energies  of  the  Empire  than  in 
helping  France  to  slaughter  Germans  in  order  that 
El»ss-Lothringen  may  once  more  be  called  Alsao»- 
Lonraine. 
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DIARY   FOR  JUNE. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


MajSl.  AnnuAl  meeting  of  the  Women's 

FrmnohlM  Leagoe  at  Wettmintter. 
Centenary  of  the  Baptist  MiMionarj  Society. 

Mot  ting*  at  Nottiogham. 
Qaeetlont  in  the  Freuch  Obamber  coneera- 

ing  the  state  of  affairs  in  Uganda. 
Annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 

Snpuessioa  of  the  Opium  Trade  at  Rzeter 

HalL 

Fire  at  a  silver  mhie  at  Przibran,  near 
Prague.  Three  hundred  ana  nineteen 
lives  lost. 

Jnnel.  News   received  of  a  revolution  in 
Honduras  on  the  18th  ult. 
News  of  a  oonsplra^  In  HoDoluln  on  tlie 

aoth  ult. 

Derby  Day. 

Settlement  of  the  Durham  miners'  strike. 
Opening  of  the  Chilian  Congress. 
Si.  A  new  pier  opened  at  Southampton  by  the 

Duke  of  Oonnaught. 
S.  The  betrothal  of  Princess  Marie  of  Bdln- 
burffh  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Boumania 
oAdally  announced. 
Annual  inspection  of  the  Dockyard  and 
Kaval  BsUbUthmenU  at  Devonport  corn- 


Hews  arrived  of  a  settlement  with  the  JTebus. 

4.  Irish    National    League   Convention  at 

Bradford. 
Co-operative  Congress  at  Bochdala. 
Besignation  of  Mr.  Blaine. 
Great  fire  in  the  FitUburg  oU  region; 

many  lives  lost. 
Great  lire  at  Kovno,  ia  BuMla. 

5.  Collision  on  the  Nashville  and  Owens- 

borough  Bailroad,  Kentucky;  four  killed. 
C  Opening  of  Brockwell  Park  by  Lord  Bose- 
oery. 

News  of  an  Insurrec'  ion  in  Armenia. 

President  Camot  at  ttancy. 

Celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 

of  the  coronation  of  the  Bmperor  €i 

Austria  as  King  of  Hungary. 
The  United  States  House  of  Bepresenta- 

Uves  passed  Bills  admitting  New  Mexico 

and  Arizona  as  States  of  tbe  Union. 
Opening  of  the  Greek  Chamber. 
Volunteer  Whitsuntide  Manoeuvres. 
^  Intenational   Congress    of    Miners  la 


Meethig  of  the  Tear  of  Bussia  and  the  Qer- 
mau  Bmperor  at  KieL 


7.  First  sod  ent  at  Chesterfield  of  the  Lanca- 

shire, Derbyshire,  and  East  Coast  Bail- 
way. 

8.  Opemng  of  Langenbeok  House.  BerUn. 

0.  South  Australian  Parliament  opened  by 
Lord  Kiotore. 
Heavy  floods  in  Austria. 
Bailway  collision  near  Leeds.  Five  Ulled. 

10.  In  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos. 

Mr.  P.  H.  CoweU  declarad  Senior 
Wrangler. 

Queen  WUhelmina  of  Holland  laid  the 

foundation  stone  of  the  New  Unlversi^ 

Buildings  at  Utrecht. 
Nomination  of  General  Harrison  fbr  the 

Prealdencv  of  the  United  States  by  the 

Minneapolis  Convention. 
Visit  of  Prince  Ferdinand  o(  Bulgaria  to 

the  Lord  Mayor. 
Blots  in  Catalonia. 

Beport  of  German  defeat  at  KHIma  Vjara, 
Bast  Africa. 

11.  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Pislaoe  In  connectloo 

with  the  Bof%\  Society  for  the  Prevention 

of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
Manifesto  m  view  of  the  General  Bleotlon, 

Issued  by  the  London  Nonconformist 

Council. 
New  Cabinet  In  ChiU. 
Dr.  Pern  elected  President  at  Buenos 

Ayres. 

Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  Chaa- 
oellor  of  the  University,  to  Cambridge. 

12.  News  received  of  outrages  on  Missionaries 

In  Baetem  China, 
la.  The  Central  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market 

opened  at  Smitbfield. 
Annual  meeting  of  friends  of  the  Gordon 

Bojs'  Btome. 
Bxploslonatthe  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 

California.  Twelve  men  killed  and  many 

Injured. 

Tornado  In  Chicago.  Msny  lives  lost. 

The  town  of  Galva,  Illinois,  almost  de- 
molished by  a  cyctone.  Many  lives  kMt. 
14.  Bailway  accident  at  Bishopsgate  Street. 
Four  Idlled  and  many  injured. 

General  Blectlon  In  Bdgium. 

Bngagement    between  the  Govemmsnt 
troops  and  the  Insurgents  in  Venexnela. 

The  British  petroleum  steamer  Petrolm 
blown  up.  Many  lives  lost. 
1(.  Fstal  shootlQg  aoddent  to  the  Barl  ot 


16.  Collapse  of  a  bridge  In  Kentucky.  Man^ 

workmen  killed. 
18.  Depatation  from  the  London  Trades  Coun- 
cu  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Bight  Honrs 
Question. 

17.  Meeting  of  the  Ulster  ConvenMon. 
Meeting  of  the  Parents'  National  Bduca-- 

tlonal  Union  at  London  House. 
Besignation   of    the    South  Australian. 
Ministry  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  having  been  carried  against 


Verdict  of  the  Jury  on  the  fatal  railway 
accident  at  Bishopsgate  Street.  Censnro 
of  the  signalmen. 

Resignation  of  the  Venesuelan  President. 

18.  Demonstration  at  Dresden  in  honour  of- 

Prlnce  Blsmarok. 
Disturbances  in  Bradl. 

19.  Disquieting  news  from  Afghanistan. 
90.  Beslgnatloa  of  the  Greek  Cabinet. 

New  Cabinet  In  South  Australia. 
Arrival  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  at^ 
Potedam. 

Agricultural  Show  at  Warwick  opened. 


21.  Great  Temperance  Meeting  at  Bketer  Hall. 
Marriage  of  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  and 

Countess  Margaret  Hoyos. 
Issue  of  a  Ukase  authorising  the  exportation 
of  all  grains  and  their  products  from 
Bussia  with  the  ezception  of  rye,  rye- 
flour,  and  all  kinds  of  bran. 

22.  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  installed - 

as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
Unionist  demonstration  at  St.  James's- 
Hall. 

Formation  of  a  new  Greek  Ministry. 
The  King  and  Qneen  of  Italy  at  Berlin. 
Irish  Methodist  Conference  on  Home  Bule 
at  Belfast. 

Besignation  by  Lord  Bosebeiy  of  the  Chair- 
manship of  r.he  London  County  CoundL 
28.  Nomination  of  Bx-Pre»ident  Cleveland  for 
the  Presidenov  of  the  United  Stetes  by 
the  Chicago  Democratic  Convention. 

Bavaehol,  the  dynamiter,  condemned  to 
death  for  murder. 

Mr.  Gladstone  issued  his  election  address. 

Unionist  Convention  in  Dublin. 

Opening  of  the  new  Oxford  House  in. 
Bethnal  Green  by  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught. 

24.  Landslip  In  ItaljT.  Many  Uves  lost. 

Bod  of  the  strike  of  telegraph  derks  in. 
SpahL 
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7.  President  Oamot,  at  Hukqy.  oo  a  Faeillo  i2. 

Policy. 

8.  Sir  W.  Uaroonrt,  at  Derby,  on  Old  Ag« 

Ptondons. 

Sir  B.  Webrtflr,  at  ShaaUIn,  on  the  Iridi 
Quettion. 

Sir  Bdward  Olarke,  at  Plymonth,  on  the 

Work  of  the  Seamen't  Society. 
Mr.  W.  L.  JaokMio,  at  Leeds,  on  Old  Age  3S. 

Feoefone. 

Barl  of  Kimberley,  st  IWmoath,  on  the 

Liberal  Programme. 
Mr.  L.  Oonrtney,  at  Liakeaid,  on  Home  Bale. 
Professor  Dloey,  at  Oxfoid,  on  Home  Bole. 

9.  Lord  Bosebety,  at  Sotton,  on  Mr.  Cham- 

berlain. 

Mr.  Ohamberlahi,  at  Bmethwidk,  on  the 

Work  of  the  Qovemment. 
Mr.  James  Lowther,  at  MlHom,  on  the 

(General  Bleotkm. 
Lord  Hersohell,  at  Oofate^  on  the  Genend  34. 


aOU  p.  H.  OOWJUX,  SBMIOK  WBAKGLVB. 

(PMiffrapk  taken  at  th§  York  Bouie  Studio^ 

Annouooement  of  an  ontbreak  of  eholera  In 
Samarcand. 
96.  Assault  on  Mr.  Qladstone  at  Chester. 
Pktal  railway  aoddent  in  Ameriot. 
Opening  of  the  Albert  Dock  at  Preston  by 
the  Doke  of  Bdinbargh. 
S8.  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commeroe  in  the . 
01^. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Connoll  a  greM  Improvement  soheme  for 
Central  London  discussed. 
Orlndelwald  Conference  Insngnrated. 
29.  IWtal  balloon  aeoldent  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

Beslgnation  of  the  Norwegian  Ministry. 
Opening  of  the  new  Chamber  of  Commeroe 

at  Zanzibwr. 
The  Dnke  of  Aosta  entertained  In  the  City. 

NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

May  81.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Farringdon  Street, 
on  the  General  Blection  and  London 
Beforms. 

Lord  Ashbourne,  at  Sate,  on  Ulster. 

Sir  John  Qorst,  at  Liverpool,  on  Labour 
Dlsput««. 

^one  1.  bir  John  Gorst.  at  Sheffield,  on  Home 
Bale. 

Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  at  Glasgow,  on  the  Liberal 
Party  and  the  General  Blection. 
a.  Mr.  L.  Courtney,  at  Saltash,  on  the  (General 
Blection. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  at  Glasgow,  on 

the  General  Blection. 
Barl  Spencer,  at  Hastings,  on  Free  Trade, 

ete. 

Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  at  Plymouth,  on  his 

Behring-Sea  Mission. 
9.  Mr.  L.  Courtney,  at  Tor  Point,  on  the 

General  Blection. 
Professor  James  Bryee,  at  Truro,  on  the 

General  Blection. 
4.  Mr.  Mundella,  at  Cleator  Moor,  on  the 

General  Blection. 
Sir  Henry  James,  at  Bury,  on  Factory  Legis- 

latioQ. 

Mr.  Walter  Long,  at  Devises,  on  Home 

Bute,  etc. 

Mr.  L.  Courtney,  at  Fowey,  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  snd  Mr.  T.  P.O'Connor,  at 

Bradford,  on  the  Irish  Party. 
Lord  Reay,  at  Peebles,  on  Home  Bule  and 

Beligious  Liberty. 
Sir  B.  Webster,  at  Byde   on  Artisans' 

Bxhlbitlons. 
7.  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingham,  on  the 

General  Blection. 
Mr.  GoBchen,  at  Hawkhnrst,  on  the  Genend 

Blection. 

Mr.  Gkidstone,  at  Hawarden,  on  Liberal 


Sir  Wm.  Haieooii,  at  D«ty,  on  the  General 

Blection. 

Mr.  Labouohere,  at  SheHleld,  on  the  Genenl 

Blectfcn. 

10.  Mr.  Gosohen,  at  Newton  Abbot,  on  the 
Government. 
Mr.  Jackson,  at  Leeds,  on  Home  Bole,  ete. 
U.  Mr.  Walter  Long, at  Fews^,  on  the  Genenl 
Blection. 

Lord  Cranborae,  at  HatfleM,  on  the  Prim- 
rose League. 

Mr.  J«okson,  at  Leeds,  on  Ireland,  eta 
18.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  at  Croydon,  on  the 
General  Blection. 

Sir  Henry  James,  at  Peterboroagh,  on  the 
Libeials  and  Home  Bole.  86. 

Tbe  Doke  of  Norfolk,  at  Peekfaaa,  on  the 
General  Blection. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  at  Beverley,  on  the 
Libeml  Party. 
14.  Mr.  John  Morley,  at  Plymonth,  on  th^ 
General  Blection. 

Sir  Charles  BosseU  and  Mr.  As^nlth.  at  87. 
Winchester,  on  the  General  Blection. 

Mr.  Sydney  Bnzton,  at  Poplar,  on  the  Bight 
Honrs  Question. 

Mr.  T.  Harrington,  at  Dnblln,  on  ttie  Inde- 
pendent Party. 
16.  Mr.  Balfour,  at  St.  James's  HaU,  on  tbe 
Tory  Programme. 

Mr.  John  Morley.  at  Bzeter,  on  the  Govern- 


Jlr.  L*  Courtney,  at  Tywardreath,  on  the 
Labovr  Question. 


Mr.  Labouohere,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  New- 
castle Programme. 
.  Sir  M.  Hiok8-B«aeh,  at  Bedfoid,  on  the 
General  Blection. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Peel,  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on 
TbHft.  88. 

The  Duke  of  Arayll,  at  Leeds,  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Ireiaiid. 

Sir  Henry  James,  at  Bnry,  on  Home  Bnle 
for  Ireland. 

17.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingham,  on  the 

Bound  Table  Conference,  ete. 
Sir  Bicbard  Webster,  at  the  Polyteehnle,  on 
National  Sports. 

18.  Mr.  Jobn  Morley,  at  Newoastle,  on  the 

Liberal  Programme. 
Mr.  Mundella,  at  Sheffleld,  on  the  Ubter 

Convention, 
Mr.  Chaplin,  at  Teovil,  on  the  Qenecal  Bleo- 

tion. 

Mr.  Walter  Long,  at  Westbcook  and  Bowde, 

on  Old  Age  Pensions. 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  at  Liverpool,  on  the 

General  Blection. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Clapham,  on  Ubter. 
Sir  B.  Webster,  at  Boohester,  on  the  Work 

of  the  Ctovemment. 

80.  Lord  Blpon,  at  Chester,  on  the  Ulster  Con-  :^ 

vention.  i 
Lord  Bosebery,  at  Bdinhorgh,  on  the 

General  Blection. 
Mr.  John  Morley,  at  Aoerington,  on  the 

General  Blection. 

81.  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt,  at  Manehester,  on  the 

General  Blection. 
Lord  Cranbrook,  at  Burgea  Hill,  on  the 

General  Blection. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  at  Bzeter  HaU,  on  the 

Temperance  Vote. 
Sir  M.  Hleks-Beaeh  on  our  Sea  Fisheries. 
Mr.  Ritchie,  at  Kensal  Town,  on  the  Work 

of  the  Government. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  at  Clapham,  on  Home 

Bule. 


The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Bath,  on  Qoe^ 

tions  of  the  Day. 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Matthews, 

at  Bbrmlngham,  on  the  Political  8its»- 

tion. 

Mr.  Forwood,  at  Liverpool,  on  Home  Bule. 
Mr.  Labonchere,  at  St.  Panoas,  on  the 
.  General  Blection. 

Lord  Bosebery,  at  St.  George's-ln-the-Bast, 
on  Mr.  Bitohie  and  the  County  Council. 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  Northwlch,  on  Mr.  Smith* 
Banjand  Tipperarv. 

Mr.  Gosohen,  at  P  ortsmouth,  on  Mr. 
Morley's  Scheme  of  Home  Bule. 

Barl  Caoogan,  at  Highbury,  on  the  Govem- 


Sir    Charles   Bussell,   at  the  Holbom 

Bestaurant,  on  Home  Bule. 
Sir  James  Paget,  at  the  National  Hospital, 

on  Neurology. 
Mr.  Balfour,  at  Leeds,  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and 

Home  Bule. 
The  Dnke  of  Devonshire,  at  Bastboume,  on 

Home  Bule. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Coventry    on  the 

Unionist  Party, 
Mr.  Gosohen,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 

Square,   on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Blection 

Address^ 

Mr.  Morleyi  at  Newoastle,  on  the  Tory 

Programme, 
Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  at  Nottlnghaiii,  on 

Home  Bale. 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  at  Banmw,  on  the 

General  Bleotion. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  at  Bennington,  on  the 

General  Bleotion. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Chester,  on  the  General 

Blection. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingham,  on  the 

Unionist  Policy. 
Sir  W.  Haroouxt,  at  Derby,  on  the  Ulster 

Convention. 
Mr.  Morlev,  at  Newotstle,  on  Ireland,  ete. 
Mr.  CoapUn,  at  Sleaford,  on  the  General 


Sir  Henry  James,  at  Liverpool,  on  the 
Unionists. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  at  Newoastle,  on  the 

General  Bleotion. 
Mr.  Balfour,  at  Sheffield  and  Manehester,  on 

the  Oeneml  Bleotion. 
Sir  Wm.  Harcourt,  at  Derby,  on  the  General 
Blection. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  at  Wolverhampton*  on 
the  Government. 


Lord  Bipon,  at  Aylesbury,  on  Ireland. 
Sir  Charles  Be     "      "'^  " 
Le^lation. 


yiesbv 
Bll,  at 


Hackney,  on  Labour 


Mr.  Balfour,  at  Manchester,  on  the  General 
Blection. 

Mr.  Gosohen,  In  Msrylebone,  on  Home 
Bule. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingham,  en  the 
General  Bleotion. 


LOBD  OROKXm. 

(Pkotnsfrapk    Am.  BauamJ 
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(Photograph  by  Van  tftr  WeydeJ 

».  Sir  Wm.  Htfoourt,  at  Derby,  on  Lord  Salli- 

bory't  UMifetto. 
Mr.  ChapUo.  at  Helprlogham,  on  the 

Goveruineiit. 
LoQd  George  Hamilton,  at  Actoo,  on  the 

Qovernment  and  the  Navy. 
Mr.  JTohn  Morley,  at  Newcaetle,  on  Lord 

Saliebarr'e  Manifeeto. 
Mr.  Arnold  Morl^,  at  Nottingham,  ton 

Loid  SaUtbnry's  Mmifeeto. 
m,  Mr.  Balfour,  at  Manohester,  en  the  Iilsh 

Question. 

FrofoMor  Oardlner.  at  Bromley,  Kent,  on 

Home  Bute. 
Mr.  John  Morley.  at  Newoaatle,  on  Ireland. 
Mr.  Matthewa  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at 

Birmingham,  on  Ireland. 
Mr.  Qoechea,  at  North  Shleld«,  on  the 

iMoet  of  the  Bleotlon. 

PARLIAMENTART  RECORD. 

HOUSB  07  LOBDS. 

May  81.  Battboome  Improvement  Aot  Amend- 
ment Bill  read  a  lecood  time. 

InoB  18.  Second  reading  of  Uw  Small  Holding! 
BUI. 

14.  Second  reading  of  the  London  Oonnty 

Oonndl  Tramwaye  BllL 
It.  The  Bill  extending  the  Allotment  Aoto  to 
Scotland  read  a  second  time. 
The  Oommons'  Amendmenta  to  the  Olerfl^ 
DiadpHne  BUI  agreed  to,  and  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  Bill  (No.  2)  read  a  third  time. 
17*  The  Duke  of  York  sworn  tn. 

Committee  on  the  SmaU  Holdings  Bill. 
SD.  Second  reading  of  the  Bducatlnn  and  Local 
Taxation  ReUef  (Scotland)  Bill. 
B«port  of  Amendmenta  on  the  SmaU  Hold- 
ings BUI. 

a.  Third  reading  of  the  SmaU  Holdings  Bill. 
Second  r«adlng  of  tho  National  Mucatton 
(Ireland)  B.U.  and  of  Um  Infeotlona 
HoepiftalsBUL 


The  Irish  Bdncatlon  BUI  paiied  through 

Committee. 
Second  reading  of  the  Public  Works  Loans 
BiU. 

Third  reading  of  the  Irish  Bdncatlon  BUI, 
the  Baatboume  Improvement  Act  (1885) 
Amendment  Bill,  the  Appropriation  Bill. 
Third  reading  of  the  Shop  Hours 
BUI,  the  Brtelah  OolumbU  (Loan)  BiU. 
the  Aooumulatioos  BiU,  and  the  Land 
Commissioners  (Ireland)  BUI,  the 
Andent  Monuments  Protection  Act  (1883) 
Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill,  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (AnimaU)  BiU,  the  Bxplring 
Laws  Continuance  BiU,  the  Public  Works 
Loans  Bill,  the  Technical  Initruotlon 
(Scotland^  BUU  the  MauriUus  Lorn  B>11, 
and  the  Banks  of  Bngland  and  Ireland 
(Payments)  BUI. 
The  Witnesses'  Protection  (Public  Inquiries) 

BiU  passed. 
Dissolution  of  Parliament. 

HOUSB  OF  COMMONS. 

May  81.  Third  reading  of  the  London  Water 
BUI  and  the  Birmingham  Corporation 
Water  Bill. 

June  2.  Third  resdlng  of  the  London  County 
Council  (General  Powen)  BiU. 
Third  reading  of  the  Clergy  Discipline 
(Immorality)  BIU. 
8.  S  cond  reading  of  the  London  Tramways 
Bill,  the  Regents  Canal,  City  and  Dooks 
Bailway  Bill,  the  Telegraphs  BiU.  the 
Taxes  (Kegulatton  of  Bemuneratfon),  the 
AUutmenu    (Scotland),  the  Marrlsgea 
Abroad,  the  National  Debt  (Conversion 
of  Bxcbequer  Bond*),  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners (Ireland),  the  CivU  Bill  Courto 
(Ireland),  the  AUnll.  eto..  Works  BIU,  and 
the  Naval  Knights  of  Windsor  BIU. 
;  In  Committee  a  resolution  was  agreed  to 
authorising  the  expenditure  of  money 
under  any  Act  totmpiove  Natloiial  Bdnca- 
tlon in  Ireland. 
The  Isle  of  Man  (Cnstoma)  BUI 
through  Committee. 


The  Drainage  and  Improvement 
(Ireland)  (No.  2)  BUi  was  re 


lU  of  Land 
read  a  third 

The^^ccumulations  BiU  passed  through 
Committee. 
».  Civil  Service  Bstimatei. 
10.  Debate  on  the  Bepoit  of  Lord  Wantag^a 
Committee  on  the  Organisation  of  Uic 
Army. 

18.  Statement  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  bnslnasc 
of  the  House. 
The  Local  CK>vemment  (Ireland)  BiU  with- 
drawn. 

16.  National  BducaUon  (Irdand)  BUI  passed 

through  Commiteee. 
10.  The  second  nading  of  the  Appropriation 
BiU,  after  a  statement  by  Sir  W.  Hart 
Dyke  on  tha  edneaUonal  progress  of  the 

TlSe^bUe  Blementary  Schools  BUl  and 
the  Bast  India  Oflloers  BUI  withdrawn. 

17.  Debate  on  the  date  of  Dissolution. 

90.  Third  reading  of  the  ApproprUtion  BIU. 
Committee  on  tha  Bast  India  Bevenae 
Aooonnts. 

81.  Second  Beading  of  the  British  Columbia 
(Loan)  BUI. 

as.  ConsideraUon  of  the  Lords*  lAmendmenl  of 
tlie  SmaU  Holdings  BUL 


TSB  LATK  MB.  DILLWTir,  M.P. 

(Photograph  by  BuoseU  and  Soiu.) 

33.  Third  Beading  of  the  British  Cdnmbi* 

(Loan)  BUI. 
88.  Dissolution  of  ParUament. 


OBITUARY. 

May37.  VictcrMnrier. 
81.  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett,  79. 
jrnneS.  Sir  JTamesBmnlees. 
8.  Col.  A.  O.  Clayton,  48. 
6.  T.  L.  Bristowe,  M.P.  for  Norwood. 
James  Walker.  JoumaKst. 
Axiatole  de  La  rorge,  French  BcpnUllcan. 
18.  Bear-Admiral  Beyle,  53. 

14.  Frank  J.  Woods,  private  secretary  to  Mr^ 

Balfour. 

M.  Bug^ne  Borel,  dixector  of  the  Inter^ 
national  Poat  Offloe  of  Switzerland,  47. 

15.  Mgr.  Lamarohe.  Bishop  of  Quimper,  65. 

16.  Victor Tesoh.BelgUn Minister ofState, 80. 
18.  Bmmons  Blaine,  33. 

10.  General  Fytche.  71. 

L.  L.  DIUwyn,  M.P.  f6r  Swansea. 
Sir  John  Lees.  77. 

80.  Commander  Charles  Kerr  Hope. 
Miss  Sophia  Cracroft. 

81.  Professor  Albert  Wolff,  soa^ptor,  77. 

38.  Pierre  OMian  Bonnet,  mathemattdan,  73. 
34.  Barlof  Harewood,  68. 

85.  Dr.  Bduard  Herbst,  formerly  Austrian 

Minuter  of  Justice.  73. 
Admiral  Mouohez,  Director  at  the  Paria 
ObservaU»ry,7l. 

86.  Count  Henry  ZIohy,  80. 
B.  L.  Sheldon,  autnor. 

J.  Muir  Wood,  music  pnbllsher,  88. 
80.  Marquis  of  Drogheda.  67. 

The  deaths  are  also  annoonord  of  Bdward. 
Kent  Karslake,  Q.C.,  72  ;  Capt.  W.  G. 
Stairs;  Qustev Bicert.  German  penolo- 
'  >t,  68;  Sir  Harry  Albert  AtUnson,  ot 
ew  Zealand. 
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CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


!  inoreaaing  importance  of  caricature  in  politics  is 
shown  by  two  notable  publications  which  appeared 
on  the  eve  of  the  Election.  One  is  the  Elector's 
Piotore  Book,"  published  by  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  being 
oompiled  from  copious  contributions  which  Mr.  Gould  and 
a  few  other  caricaturists  have  contributed  to  the  pages  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Pall  Mall  Budget.  Mr. 
Gould  is  quite  in  the  first  rank  of  our  political  cari- 
catorists.  As  an  artist  he  is  not  in  the  same  category  as 
Mr.  Tenniel;  but  as  a  caricatiuist,  especially  in  hitting  off 
the  oharaoteristics  of  those  whom  he  selects  for  his  victims, 


he  has  a  wider  range  and  a  much  more  biting  pencil 
than  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Mr.  Punch,  There  is  a 
tendency  in  Mr.  Gould  to  harp  too  much  upon  one 
oharacteristic ;  for  instance,  the  upper  teeth  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith  become  almost  as  monotonous  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  ^e-glass.  Mr.  Gould  is  a  good  hater,  and 
he  takes  good  caie  not  to  spare  the  objects  of  his  anti- 
pathy. Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  instance,  who  is  a  favourite 
subject  of  Mr.  Gould's  pencil,  is  by  no  means  a  favourite 
with  Mr.  Gould  as  a  politician.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Mr.  Gould's  humour  is  playful,  and  he  differs  very  much 
from  most  caricaturists  in  being  a  keen  politioian. 

The  other  publication  is  by  no  means  as  interesting  as 
the  ^'Elector's  Picture  Book ; "  it  is  the  Oonung  (?)  Glad- 
stone," and  is  the  work  of  a  very  fervent,  not  to  say 
bigoted.  Unionist.  The  author  is  the  same  who  was 
responsible  for  the  Irish  Green  Book,**  a  publication 
which  has  now  reached  its  fortieth  thousand.  The 
«  Coming  (?)  Gladstone  "  has  reached  its  twentieth  thou- 
sand. It  is  smartly  compiled. 


md  Qmrnaaj  Irmly  In 


I  SmdA  keept  b«r  relattoot  tm 
But  things  are  not  looking  well. 


MB.  censn  woBs  av  as  wan. 
C#Vwi  tte  •^Beelef'i  Pletare  Book.") 
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From  Judy,'\ 


PONS  ASINOHUM. 


From  Frnxy  Folfu.l  iJxmib^  1899; 

SIGNS  OF  THB  SWABMINa.— WATCHING  FOB 
THE  FLIGHT. 


From  Grip,^  [May  21, 1893. 

THB  INITIAL  DIFFICULTY. 

Ulster:  "Tou  fay  that  lettber  is  mfnt  foran  H ;  I  fay  it 
manet  R— an'  be  tbe  fflorlous,  piout.  ao'  immortal  mimory  ar 
Kloff  W)UUm.  I'll  flgbt  till  me  but  breatb.  before  I  •ubmlt  to 
your  tbame  1 " 


f  (..1 


\  yo-  a^-t  Sv«»y  ••Met  I^K  r:  N 


From  Grip^2 


SALISBCBY'S  SOLO. 

Canadian  Views  of  English  Election  Issues. 


[Jane  4, 1892. 
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From  JfooxtAiiM,]  [June  35, 1892. 

WUBV  THB  BAD  OLD  TIMBS  00MB  BACKl 

Bat  all  our  Nonoonformista  are  act  going  to  joiii  the  Irlf^  FricBtt 
In  thla  tart  of  thing. 


From  the  Melbourne  Punch .]  [May  12. 1892. 


THB  CUKSB  OP  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Middleman  :  "  Now,  look  here,  you  Smith,  JTonet,  and  all  the 
other  produoert  and  oontumen  of  this  g'orious  onantry,  remember  if 
you  g0t  any  money-making  scheme  on,  I'm  in  it." 

Smith.  Joneb.  asd  Othsbs  :  "  Tes.  and  by  the  time  youVa  had 
your  little  whack,  we  will  be  out  of  it." 

(Query.— How  long  will  S.,  J.,  and  Oo.,  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  ?) 


From  K'lndderadaUch,]  [June  19.  1892. 

FOR  THB  COMING  ENGLISH  ELECTIONS. 

Lately  the  well-known  tamer  has  made  his  reappearance,  and  has 
taken  to  feeding  the  British  lion  in  hia  c&ne.  One  is  anxious  to  see 
how  it  will  all  end,  as  the  lion  always  prefers  fresh  meat  to  old. 


From  ntnj  [May  18,  189->. 

THE  ULSTEH  GHOST-THE  SAME  OLD  IKXJIK 

WULLIK:  "Is  this  a  ^♦^neral  risin'  the  noo,  or  are  ye  just  havin'  & 
wee  bit  daunder  by  yersel  ?  " — After  Dean  liainsay. 
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[May  25. 1493. 


WnxiAX  THE  Wab-Crakk  t^**  I  and  my  army  stand  hero  bw 
divine  right." 


From  n  PktpagaOo,}  [liay  31. 1892. 

AN  ITALIAN  VIEW  OF  THB  BIGHT  HOURS  QUB8TION. 

LoBD  Salisbury:  "Ton  an  not  the  only  inflerer  liythe  eight- 
hour  bees,  your  majesty;  they  worry  me,  too.  It  was  not  a  good 
Idea  to  stir  up  such  a  swarm." 


From  Judsf,"] 


[Kay  35,  IMS. 


She  Kaiser  pays  special  honoar  to  the  sentlne!  in  Berlin  i 
did  "  not  berftafte  to  ahoot.'' 


AtmlsMot.]  [Jnnel9.U6a. 
BOTALTT  IN  THB  POUND. 

**  He  is  too  eniriah,  and  I  have  to  paniah  him." 
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1  the  Hindu  PttnohJ 
ON  THE  VBBOB  OF  THB  DITCH-BBMOVlNa  THB  BANDAQBS. 

Hums  (to  Hind  and  Britannia) :  "  Stop,  mesdamet,  let  me  remove 
the  bandages,  or  yon  will  fall  headlong  into  the  ditch  ! " 
Chobus  of  the  AifGLO-lNBii^N  PRESS :  "Hold I  Let  them  fall  in  I " 
[The  manifesto,  issued  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Hume,  the  General  Seoretsiy 
of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  describing  the  growing  poverty  of  the 
masses  and  the  discontent  of  tbe  agricultural  classes  of  the  country,  in 
very  plain,  unvarnished  language,  has  quite  exasperated  the  organs  of 
the  Anglo-IndianPress.  who  have  stigmatised  the  manifrsto  as  a  piece 
of  sediUon  calculated  to  lead  the  Indian  people  to  acts  of  revolt  and 
bloodshed.] 


(roose>/\?Tf>Ti)THrocMsioisr 

!  Verb  ,01-  9^  Mail .  .  ^  ' 

Tr$  k  ^  Jofc ^ouTf  bor;  09ljf  rijf^r  SnU  <i  j[M 

71  lord  ora/al(e  or  a   l\'  C*  H  M  ' 


Jhom  the  SydMKy  Biii2e<iii,j 


[April  23,  1899. 


From  the  Melbourtu!  Punch.}  [April  91. 189a. 

THB  DEFEAT  OP  THB  LABOUB  PABTY  IN  VICTOBIA, 
King  Wobkikg-Man  t  "  Tried  to  flatten  me  out  with  that  maohlne, 
did  they?  Well,  they  didn't  reckon  on  the  toughness  of  my  blooming 
cheek ;  that's  where  they  went  wrong.  The  weapons  is  safe,  too.  Wait 
a  bit,  and  111  pick  'em  up  and  go  on  suoh  a  tear  as  il  surprise  yer.  See  ?  * 


yrom  the  Si^n^  Bultet^n^  [April  9. 189t. 


9^  to  hn  Osion^es  /cleftsCio^' 

S So  cJ  Jeii  as  Ca^  be  cJifpt^^i,*' 
19^  (^oT one  (jaol-fcird  «yl5r /"fl'v 


"&TfNSI0MOf  THE  im. 
a  f<T'* 


From  the  ^fdnty  Bulletin,']  [April  88, 1898. 

OUB  SI*BCIAL  HB8SAOB. 

LoNDOH,  Thursday  night.— EfTorU  are  being  made  to  «M«lBtte  rele—e 
of  Mrs.  Montagu,  an  Irish  lady  residing  at  Ooleralne,  who  was  reoentlj 
sentenced  to  twelve  months*  imprisonment  for  the  manslaughter  of  her 
infant  daughter.  The  plea  urgisd  is  Identical  with  that  which  opeotd 
the  gaol  door  to  Mrs.  Osborne. 
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Trwn  JuddB,]  [May  i«, 

STAGQEHINQ  ALONG. 


**  The  democracy  must  stagger  along  until  November  at  bf^t  it  can 
under  the  borden  which  th«  crazy  foUy  and  treaoherooa  BeltishaeM  oC 
six  More  of  iu  repreaentfttliree  have  fa-.tencd  n\  on  its  back."— A'.  K.  Ska. 


WmoiMg;]  r^uae  18. 1893. 

••OHt  WHAT  A.  mPFKRBNCH  IN  TUB  MOEBTlNar 


l<rooi  Aladderadatseh,]  iMay  8. 1882. 

TOO  LATBf 

The  Timts  ta  furiout  that  Ri]a«ia  has  offered  a  loan  at  six  per  cent,  to 
Persia  to  oouDteraot  England's  influenoe.  England  should  make  haite 
and  offer  the  Czar  a  loan  at  five  per  ctnt. 
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From  the  Boomentttg,']  f  Jan.  9. 1892. 

BBOPBNINO  OF  THB  QUBBNSLAND 
PARLIAMBNT. 
ScsooLMAflTER  TiMB :  "  Well,  Master  Qaeeni- 
land,  you've  made  a  pretty  mew  of  thii  sheet ;  I 
hope  to  see  tome  better  retulta  from  the  next." 


(From  St.  Stephtn't  Beview,  June  23. 1893.) 
WHAT  THB  


T0BIB8  HOPB  WILL ' 
HAPPBN. 


*  I've  forgotten  the  game,  and  my  old 
bat't  roUen." 


From  /ud^,] 

A  B0URGB0T8  VIBW 
MIOHBL. 


[May  11, 1809. 
OF  L0UI8B 


Prom  Judy, 2  [May  1 1 .  1892. 

FAMILY  PRIDB. 
Gus  (to  his  sister) :  "  Hsng  it.  you  know,  we 
must  show  off  the  family  seventeen  inch  waist 
eomehow.  If  you  d-jn't,  I  must  I " 


From  //  Papagallo  ] 
THB  GRAND  OLD  OHBSS  PLAYER. 


(From  PtiU  Mall  Budggt,  April  28, 1892.) 

THB  G.O.M.  AND  WOMAN  SUFFRAGB. 

*'  The  Grand  Old  Man  has  snuffed  it  out." 
—A  voioe  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Tuesday, 
April  26. 


From  Funny  Folks,] 

A  NEW  CYCLB  IN  'BUSES. 

'*  In  cyoUog  circles  it  is  said  that  we  may  lo  'k  out  shortly  for  the  *  polyoycle  omnibus.'  The  polycvole  omnibus  will  be  a  sort  nf 
elongated  tandem,  tricycle,  with  a  seating  capaetty  for  eight  or  ten  persons,  who  will  ride  in  couples  side  by  side.  Passengers  will  be 
expected  to  do  their  fair  share  of  the  work,  but  the  steering  arrangements  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  official  in  fkont— we 
cannot  call  him  a  driver— who  will  be  responsible  in  case  of  accident.  Penny  fkres  will  be  the  rule,  as  with  omnibuses.  A  limited 
liability  company  Is  to  be  floated,  if  nosslble.  to  start  ihe  new  venture."— Zl(i<i^  News. 
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CHARACTER   SKETCH:  JULY. 


BENJAMIN  HARRISON :  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  MR.  THOMAS  J.  MORGAN. 


HAVE  some  special  qualifications  for  writing  this 
sketch,  as  I  have  known  President  Harrison  for 
thirty  years 


f 
1 

■ 

and  have 
had  good  opportuni- 
ties lor  studying  his 
character.  I  have 
enjoyed  his  friend- 
ship and  to  a  limited 
extent  his  confi- 
dence, but  at  the 
same  time  I  feel  that 
I  am  far  enough 
removed  to  be  able 
to  form  a  just  judg- 
ment of  him.  I  have 
known  something  of 
every  President  from 
Lincoln  to  Harrison, 
and  had  excellent 
opportunities  for 
stud3dng  such  great 
soldiers  as  Thomas, 
Sherman,  Sheridan, 
and  McPherson;  so 
that  I  have  a  good 
standard  of  compari- 
son, so  far  at  least  as 
American  public  men 
are  concerned.  I 
have  been  a  close 
student  and  teacher 
of  history,  and  know 
a  little  by  personal 
observation  of  the 
great  men  of  Europe, 
and  I  do  not  believe 
that  American 
leaders  suffer  by 
comparison  with  the 
leadmg  men  of  any 
counti^  or  age.  In 
the  gallery  of  por- 
traits of  great  men 
at  Versailles  the 
most  striking  face 
is  that  of  Daniel 
Webster. 

The  most  subtle 
thing  in  the  world 
is  personality ;  it 
baffles  analysis  and  eludes  definition. 

BORN  POOR  OF  GOOD  STOCK. 

As  a  basis  for  this  analysis,  I  submit  a  brief  outline  of 
hialife. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  the  twenty-third  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  in  North  Bend,  Ohio,  August 
20th|  1833.  His  father,  John  Scott  Harrison,  although 
twice  elected  to  Congress,  was  not  a  politician,  and  pre- 
ferred the  quiet  of  his  country  life  to  public  station.  His 


BEXJAMXK  HABBISOir. 


grandfather,  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  ninth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  a  man  largely  occupied  in  varied 

and  honourable 
public  offices,  but  a 
farmer,  a  plain,  un- 
pretending, honest 
man,  who  lived  and 
died  poor.  His  great 
^ndfather,  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  had 
the  good  fortune  to 
attach  his  signature 
to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  home  where 
President  Harrison 
spent  his  boyhood 
was  of  the  plainest 
and  simplest,  like 
those  where  many 
other  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  in 
American  history 
have  been  nurtured. 
It  was  a  Christian 
home,  full  of  homely 
virtues,  fit  nursery 
for  a  strong,  noble 
manhood,  and  in  it 
young  Harrison  ac- 
quired such  instruc- 
tion and  discipline 
as  tends  to  develop 
mental  and  moral 
fibre.  He  learned, 
too,  that  invaluable 
lesson  which  so  many 
boys  miss,  the  lesson 
of  work  and  thrift, 
and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  industry 
that  has  ever  since 
made  work  a  delight 
to  him.  His  sports 
were  simple,  and  in- 
cluded duck  shoot- 
ins,  in  which  he  still 
indulges  with  great 
zest  when  he  can  elip 
away  from  the  capi- 
tal for  a  day  or  two. 

HIS  BOYHOOD. 

I  quote  from  General  Lew  Wallace's  recent  biography  of 
the  President  the  following  graphic  description  of  the 
Harrison  home : — 

Returning  a  moment  to  bis  home  life  on  the  farm,  it  is 
pleasant  to  remark  that  his  mother  was  a  most  devout 
Christian  woman  of  remarkable  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
her  spirit  pervaded  the  house.  The  dining-room,  which  was 
the  common  sitting-room,  was  large  and  commodious,  with 
the  usual  wide  open  fire-place.    In  evenings,  especially  of 
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the  winter,  the  family  assembled  in  it  around  a  central  table. 
The  flames  in  the  fire-place  burned  brightly,  dispensing  light 
in  aid  of  the  tallow  dips  on  the  table,  beside  which  were 
the  old-fashioned  brazen  snuffers  ready  in  the  polished  tray 
for  instant  use.  The  dips  mentioned  were  not  the  store 
article,  but  home-made.  In  fact,  young  Harrison  helped  to 
make  them,  and  became  an  expert  in  the  business. 

In  front  of  the  fireplace  the  mother  took  seat  with  her 
knitting  and,  while  listening  to  the  conversation  or  the  read- 
ing that  went  on  amongst  the  younger  folks,  reeled  off  her 
needles  the  socks  with  which  the  boys  could  encounter  the 
snows  without.  In  their  most  animated  moments  those 
■around  were  always  regardful  of  her  presence ;  respect  for 
her  tempered  their  voices  and  forbade  passion  in  dispute. 

The  farm  answered  to  cultivation  generously ;  corn  grew 
there  in  abundance.  The  wheat  was  good  ;  it  famished  the 
family  all  the  staples  of  life.  Seldom,  if  ever,  had  they  to  go 
to  market.  From  it  the  cellar  was  well  supplied.  The  horses 
and  cattle  that  ranged  it  were  always  fat  and  sleek.  The 
proprietor  was  in  fact  a  good  farmer.  He  might  have  been 
nothing  else  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  that  he  was  in  f  lir  degree. 
He  gave  himself  to  the  occupation  patiently  and  successfully, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  blessing  of  plenty  to  eat  and  wear  is 
concerned.  The  poverty  that  overtook  him  in  his  later  days 
was  a  consequence  of  his  generosity  and  a  judgment  too 
■easily  cheated  by  people  who  wormed  their  way  into  his  con- 
fidence. He  put  on  no  style,  if  his  disposition  had  tended 
that  way  he  had  not  the  means  to  indulge  it.  One  thing  he 
was  determined  upon:  whatever  else  happened  he  would 
^ucate  his  children. 

HIS  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTBBS. 

But  the  farm  was  so  located  that  it  was  isolated  from 
the  advantages  the  father  was  so  anxious  his  children 
should  enjoy,  so  he  utilised  a  rough  log  schoolhouse  neir 
by,  employed  private  teachers,  opened  a  regular  little 
•country  school,  secured  the  attendance  of  the  other 
children  of  the  somewhat  lonely  neighbourhood,  and  in 
this  rather  primitive  fashion  the  home  eincstion  of  the 
youthful  President  to  be  was  supplemented.  The  cabin 
was  an  odd  little  structure,  whose  floor  was  of  puncheon ; 
the  small  windows  were  few  and  far  between,  the  seats 
were  made  of  slabs  and  had  no  backs,  and  were  raised  so 
high  from  the  floor  that  the  feet  of  the  luckless 
youngsters  could  not  touch  it. 

When  old  enough  younff  Harrison  was  sent  to  Farmer's 
College,  at  College  Hil^  near  Cincinnati,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  English  branches,  he  be^n  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  also  read  extensively  from  Scott, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Irving,  Cooper  and 
•other  well-known  authors,  tlius  laying  the  foundation  for 
that  cultured  literary  taste  and  love  of  history  which  he 
still  cherishes. 

He  remained  here  two  years  and  then  entered  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  the  West,  where  he  graduated  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  having  made  a  good  record  as  a  student. 
He  distinguished  himself  while  in  college  as  an  extempore 
speaker,  and  assiduously  cultivated  that  admirable  talent 
that  he  has  since  used  with  suoh  telling  effect.  The 
theme  of  his  graduating  essay  was  "  The  Poor  of  England,'' 
and  he  made  a  plea  for  Protection,''  thus  early  taking 
the  position  on  that  great  economic  question  which  he 
still  maintains.  He  stood  fourth  in  a  class  distinguished 
for  ability. 

MARBTK8  AT  TWENTY. 

In  18*53  he  married  Miss  Caroline  Scott,  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Soott,  who  was  principal  of  a  young 
ladies'  seminary  at  Oxford.  Having  studied  law  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  the  ofiice  of  Stover  and  Gwynne,  he  in  1854 
settled  in  Indianapolis,  which  has  been  his  home  ever 
since. 


While  his  circumstances  compelled  him  to  live  in  the 
plainest  way,  his  legal  ability  and  intrinsic  worth  were 
soon  recoi^nised,  as  is  set  forth  in  a  very  pleasant  manner 
by  Mc.  William  Wallace,  who  was  his  law  partner  from 
1865  to  1860  :— 

He  very  soon  disclosed  his  admirable  qualities  as  a 
lawyer  —  quick  of  apprehension,  clear,  methodical,  and 
logical  in  his  analysis  and  statement  of  a  case.  He  possessed 
a  natural  faculty  for  getting  the  exact  truth  out  of  a  witness, 
either  by  a  direct  or  cross-examination.  In  this  he  has  but  few 
equals  anywhere  in  the  profession  —always  exacting^  from 
courts  and  juries  their  closest  attention  and  interest  in  the 
cause,  and  when  the  cause  demanded  it,  illustrating  the  rarest 
powers  of  the  genuine  orator.  He  was  poor.  The  truth  is, 
it  was  a  struggle  for  bread  and  meat  with  both  of  us.  He  had 
a  noble  young  wife,  who  cheerfully  shared  with  him  the 
plainest  and  simplest  style  of  living.  He  did  the  work  abont 
the  house  himself  for  a  long  time,  and  thus  made  his 
« professional  income,  not  large,  keep  him  independent  and 
free  from  debt« 

HIS  DEBUT  AS  A  LAWYER. 

He  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  this  time, 
flaxen-haired,  and  so  boyish-looking  that  it  was  hard  to 
tell  what  might  be  expected  of  him,  but  his  already  well- 
developed  talent  for  extempore  speaking  stood  him  in 
good  stead,  and  brought  him  to  the  front  in  his  first 
public  appearance.  He  had  been  retained  as  counsel  in  a 
very  important  suit,  was  to  make  the  oonduding  uv^- 
ment,  and  when  he  came  into  the  court  room  fotmd  a 
large  assemblage  waiting  to  meet  his  maiden  effort  with 
applause  or  criticism  : — 

He  had  taken  full  notes  of  the  evidence,  and  like  all 
beginners,  fearful  of  mistakes  in  statement,  was  resolved  to 
read  from  them  copiously.  A  table  had  been  drawn  between 
him  and  the  jury,  and  when  he  began,  to  his  consternation, 
he  discovered  that  the  light  Was  wholly  insufficient.  The 
sherfff  had  prov^ed  but  one  candle.  What  should  he  do  f 
There  was  dead  silence  throughout  the  dusky  room.  His 
voice,  sharp,  clear,  penetrating,  was  being  heard  to  the 
furthest  corner.  The  audience  was  already  in  sympathy  with 
him.  The  situation  was  embarrassing.  He  referred  to  his 
notes.  He  wished  to  be  absolutely  correct.  He  shifted  the 
candle.  He  turned  the  pases  to  every  angle.  It  would  not 
do.  The  pencilling  refused  to  come  out  Then,  in  despera- 
tion, he  flung  the  notes  awi^.  To  his  own  amasement  he 
found  his  memory  perfect.  Best  of  all,  he  found  he  could 
think  and  speak  upon  his  feet  flash-like  and  coherently. 
There  were  not  only  words  at  command,  but  the  right 
words,  enabling  him  to  express  himself  exactly.  He  found, 
too,  the  pleasure  there  always  is  in  the  faculty  of  speech,  with 
freedom  superadded.  Confidence  came  with  the  discoveries. 
From  that  day  to  this,  whether  addressing  himself  to  court  or 
jury,  or  the  vaster  audiences  who  furnish  the  delight  of  oratory 
on  the  platform  or  stump,  he  has  been  an  impromptu  speaker. 

The  youthful  orator  carried  the  dav,  the  suit  was  won, 
the  first  trial  was  a  triumph,  and  it  brought  him  imme- 
diate and  honourable  notoriety,  as  well  as  swift  advance- 
ment in  his  profession.  By  s^ct  attention  to  business, 
close  study,  fidelity,  and  unswerving  integrity,  he  not 
only  gained  but  retained  cUents,  business  prospered,  and 
he  gradually  came  to  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  at  the  bar,  and  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
influential  citizens  of  the  city  and  State. 

He  was  elected  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1860 
and  re-elected  in  1864.  In  1862  he  entered  the  Arm^  as 
Colonel,  and  was  discharged  June,  1865,  having  received 
the  brevet  rank  of  Brig^ier-OeneraL  He  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  continued  until  called 
into  poHtical  service.  General  Lew  Wallace  says  of  him : — 

He  is  a  lawyer  by  natural  gifts.  Probably  no  contem- 
porary exceeds  him  in  quickness  of  oomprehension  and 
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liraadth  or  reach  of  judgment.  The  secret  of  his  power, 
whether  in  court  or  on  the  stump,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
never  fails  to  make  himself  perfectly  understood. 

He  has  been  encaged  in  the  trial  of  many  very  im- 
portant causes,  such  as  that  which  involved  the  whole 
question  of  the  treasonable  acts  of  the  organisation 
known  as  Order  of  Sons  of  Liberty,^  and  in  which  the 
opposing  counsel  was  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Fishback,  himself  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  and  for 
years  associated  with  Greneral  Harrison,  pays  him  this 
high  tribute : — 

Of  all  the  men  I  have  known  in  professional  life  he  is  the 
most  diligent,  painstaking  and  thorough,  and  as  an  examiner 
of  witnesses  I  never  saw  his  equal. 

In  1881  he  waa  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  he  served  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  in  1888  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

HIS  lOLTCABY  0A1UUBB. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  that  tests  a  man's  character 
to  a  greater  degree  than  army  life,  where  the  circum- 
stanoes  and  conmtions  are  such  that  any  lack  of  moral 
courage,  any  cowardice,  vanity,  selfishness  or  empty 
pretence  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  revealed. 

In  August,  1862,  the  Seventieth  Indiana  Volunteer 
Infantry  was  organised  with  Benjamin  Harrison  as 
dolonel.  I  had  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant,  and 
served  with  the  regiment  until  assigned  to  other  duty, 
having  during  the  time  a  good  opportunity  to  study  the 
character  of  the  colonel  closely  and  critically.  He  was 
twenty-nine  ^aars  of  age,  robust,  energetic,  active,  but 
at  the  same  time,  noticeably  quiet  in  his  manner,  self- 
restrained  and  dignified,  conveying  the  impression  of 
much  reserved  power.  lake  the  rest  of  us,  he  had  never 
had  any  military  education,  knew  by  experience  nothing 
of  the  practical  duties  devolving  upon  the  commander  01 
a  regiment,  and  had  apparently  little  taste  for  a  military 
career.  At  the  call  of  his  country  he  had  left  his  pro- 
fessional life  and  his  family,  and  had  become  a  soldier 
from  a  sense  of  duty. 

His  entering  the  service  was  very  characteristic  of  the 
man.  In  a  time  of  great  depression,  when  the  Union 
cause  was  lagging  and  recruiting  was  slow  and  utsatis- 
ftustory,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Indiana's  famous  war  Governor, 
urgently  appealed  to  Harrison  to  assist  in  raising  troops. 
He  repned : — 

•*  Governor,  if  I  can  be  of  any  service,  I  will  go." 

"  Well,"  the  Governor  replied  at  once.  *•  you  can  raise  a 
regiment  in  this  Congressional  district  right  away ;  but  it  is 
asking  too  much  of  you  to  go  into  the  field  with  it  ;you  have 
been  elected  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  go  to  work 
and  raise  it,  and  we  will  find  somebody  to  comoiand  it." 

Harrison  answered  that  that  did  not  suit  him ;  if  he 
made  any'  speeches,  and  asked  men  to  go,  he  proposed  to 
fo  along  with  l^em,  and  stay  as  long  as  anv  of  them  did, 
if  he  lived  that  long.  He  said  empnatioally  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  recruit  others  and  stay  at  home  himself. 

The  Governor  remarked,  "  Very  well ;  if  you  want  to  go, 
you  can  command  the  regiment." 

"I  do  not  know,"  Harrison  replied,  ''as  I  want  to  com- 
mand the  regiment.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  military 
tactics.  So,  if  you  can  find  some  suitable  person  of  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  take 
the  command." 

When  the  regiment  was  organised  and  equipped  it  was 
ordered  to  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Colonel  Harrison 
entered  upon  his  duties  quietly  and  systematically. 


▲N  AMERIOAir  HAVELOCK. 

His  life  in  camp  was,  so  far  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  a  counterpart  of  his  life  at  home.  He  was  an 
elder  in  the  Presoyterian  Church,  had  been  a  teacher  in 
the  Sabbath  school,  and  was  known  and  recognised  in  his 
command  as  a  Christian  man,  who  led  a  life  in  keeping 
with  his  professions.  The  temptations  and  vices  of  camp 
life,  which  so  frequently  wrought  ruin,  seemed  to  have 
no  attractions  for  him ;  and  good  old  Chaplain  Allen — a 
saintly  man,  whom  every  one  respected  and  loved— ever 
found  in  the  Colonel  a  mend  ana  active  helper  in  all  his 
efibrts  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  regiment.  He 
frequently  took  the  Chaplain^s  place,  and  gave  us  strong, 
helpful  words,  which  we  did  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

He  began  at  once  to  make  himself  master  of  his  new 
duties,  poring  hour  after  hour  over  the  army  regulations 
and  the  tactics,  in  order  to  f  amiharise  himself  with  the 
details  of  his  work.  The  regiment  was  put  to  school  and 
kept  there  until  it  became  proficient,  theoretically  and 
practically,  in  the  movements  of  the  soldier,  the  company 
and  the  battalion.  It  became  noted  for  its  drill,  no  less 
than  for  its  morale  and  its  courage. 

The  ColoneFs  discipline  was  ver^  strict,  but  he  exacted 
of  his  men  only  wnat  he  reouired  of  himself — rigid 
devotion  to  the  work  in  hand.  With  the  sick,  tho 
wounded,  the  dying  and  the  bereaved,  he  was  tenderly 
sympathetic,  and  he  asked  his  men  to  under^  no  hard- 
ship or  face  no  danger  that  he  was  not  willing  to  share 
with  them. 

His  regiment  shared  his  spirit,  and  won  for  itself  a 
proud  place  in  a  most  magnificent  army.  ,  The  character 
which  its  Colonel  largely  impressed  upon  it  was  very 
marked:  as  far  removea  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
maurauding  lawlessness  that  characterised  some  organi- 
sations as  from  the  reckless,  dare-devil  spirit  that  marked 
others. 

ZK  THB  FIELD. 

The  regiment,  as  a  part  of  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps, 
participated  in  the  victorious  campaign  waged  bv 
Sherman  in  1864  against  the  army  of  Ot^neral  Joseph 
Johnstone,  and  "  in  one  month  its  Colonel  was  engaged 
in  more  battles  than  hia  grandfather,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  fought  in  his  whole  life — more  than  Andrew 
Jackson  fought  in  his  life."  Frequently  dining  this 
campaign  he  distinguished  himself  by  coolness  and 
courage,  and  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  Georgia,  July  20th,  1864,  his  prompt,  well-directed 
action  saved  the  day  at  a  most  critical  period  in  the 
fight.  General  Hooker — "Fighting  Joe" — ^his  corps 
commander,  who  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  that  ever 
drew  a  sword,  soon  recommended  Colonel  Harrison  for 
promotion. 

He  shared  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  December,  1864, 
being  in  charge  of  a  temporary  brigade.  The  men  under 
Ins  command  became  very  much  attached  to  him,  respect- 
ing him  for  his  ability,  admiring  him  for  his  courage,  and 
loving  him  in  return  for  his  devotion  to  them.  On  the 
march  he  would  sometimes  take  the  gun  and  accoutre- 
ments of  some  tired  soldier  and  carry  them  on  his  saddle, 
or  dismount  and  walk,  while  some  sick  comrade  rode  his 
horse.  After  a  battle  he  would  spend  hours  in  the 
hospital  attending  the  wounded  or  caring  for  the  dying. 
Several  hundred  of  us  acted  as  his  special  escort  in 
Washington  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration,  and  a  more 
enthusiastic  body  of  veterans  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  than  those  old  comrades  from  widely  scattered 
homes,  gathered  together  after  more  than  twenty-eight 
years  of  separation,  to  do  honour  to  our  old  Commander 

Little  Ben,"  as  we  had  always  familiarly  termed  him. 
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He  was  brevetted  Brigadier-GeDeral  for  his  gallantry, 
and  conimaDded  a  brigade  with  as  much  skill  as  he  did  a 
regiment.  An  experienced  army  officer  who  knows  him 
intimately,  and  who  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
forming  an  intelligent  opinion,  said  to  me  recently: 
President  Harrison  is  competent  to  command  the  army 
of  the  United  States."  In  many  of  his  characteristics 
and  qualities  he  resembles  the  late  General  George 
H.  Thomas,  one  of  the  greatest  captains  that  the  war 
produced. 

HIS  AMBITION. 

He  is  not  an  am- 
bitious man.  Hehas 
always  had  some- 
what of  a  shrinking 
from  public  life, 
preferring  the  more 
quiet  pursuits  of  a 
professional  career. 
His  friends  have 
recognised  his  high 
qualities,  and  have 
laid  violent  hands 
upon  him  and  forced 
him  into  a  political 
life.  One  of  the  first 
speeches  he  ever 
made  was  after  he 
had  declined  the 
invitation  and  had 
been  picked  up 
bodily  and  carried 
and  placed  upon  the 
stand  in  front  of 
the  waiting  audi- 
ence. His  appoint- 
ment as  Colonel  in 
the  army^as  has 
already  been  shown 
— came  to  him  im- 
sought;  his  nomi- 
nation as  Governor 
was  forced  upon 
him  in  his  absence 
from  the  State,  and 
after  he  had  posi- 
tively refused  it. 
Oliver  P.  Morton, 
who  had  long  been 
the  leader  of  the 
Republican  party  in 
Indiana,  was  dead, 
and  the  party 
turned  instinc- 
tively to  Harrison 
as  his  successor. 

Although  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket  he  was  defeated 
for  Governor. 

His  election  later  as  United  States  Senator  was  a 
spontaneous  party  tribute  to  his  ability  and  worth. 
He  declined  a  place  in  Garfield's  Cabinet  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  auite  unfamiliar  with  public  affairs  at 
Washington,  ana  that  he  had  just  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  was  a  place  where  he 
could  learn  by  listening  before  he  was  compelled  to  incur 
responsibility." 

BBNATOR. 

His  six  years*  career  in  the  Senate  was  distinguished 
by  painstaking,  conscientious  devotion  to  duty.   As  is 
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well  known,  the  great  work  of  legislation  is  perfected 
chiefly  in  the  committee  rooms,  and  much  of  the  most 
valuable  service  that  able  men  render  in  Congress  is  of  a 
kind  that  attracts  little  public  attention.  There  was  no 
more  faithful  nor  able  worker  than  Senator  Harrison. 
His  published  speeches  made  during  his  term  as  Senator 
show  that  he  gave  close  attention  to  the  grave  questions 
of  the  time :  Finance,  Tariff,  Civil  Service,  and  others,  and 
that  he  had  dear  and  well-defined  views  on  all  of  them. 

The  well-known 
editor  of  a  non-par- 
tisan journal,  who 
scanned  closely. 
Harrison^s  sena- 
torial career,  pro- 
nounced him  one  of 
the  Senate's  ablest 
and  most  useful 
members.  As 
Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories he  made  an 
^iM^i  exhaustive  study 

ji^W  of  all  the  questions 

'  involved  in  the 
formation  and 
admission  of  new 
States ;  personally 
visiting  and  care- 
fullyinspectingvast 
sections  of  the  un- 
organised West. 

While  Senator  he 
studied  with  even 
(greater  care  than 
before  the  whole 
science  of  govern- 
ment and  the  struc- 
ture of  our  institu- 
tions, and  showed 
himself  to  be  in  the 
best  sense  of  the 
word  a  statesman. 
During  this  time 
he  also  formed  the 
acquaintance  all 
the  leading  public 
men  of  both  parties, 
so  that  his  six 
years  in  the  Senate 
was  an  invaluable 
preparation  for  his 
future  work.  Pro- 
bably no  other 
I^resident  has  ever 
had  such  a  rounded 
and  fortunate  training  for  his  official  duties. 

At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Providence  a  good  deal  was 
being  said  about  boss  rule  ^  and  the  need  of  reform, 
and  Harrison  was  urged  to  say  something  on  the  subject 
in  his  speech.  Well,'*  he  said,  if  the  machine  is  out 
of  order  I  advise  you  not  to  smash  it,  but  to  mend  it." 

Before  the  Senatorial  term  ended  the  Democratic 
legislature  of  Indiana  gerrymandered  the  State  so  as  to 
insure  the  prevention  of  his  re-election. 

PBSSIDBNTIAL  CAI7DIDATB. 

Pending  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  he  was 
urged  to  make  pledges  of  office  in  return  for  influ- 
ence, but  his  invariable  answer  was,  "  No  ;  I  can  make 
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no  promises  ;  I  must  be  free.''  The  charge  has  been 
maae  that  he  did  make  promises  before  election, 
which  he  failed  to  fulfil  afterward,  but  the  accusation 
is  not  true.  What  was  promised  hj  others  in  his 
name  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  do  know  that 
men  had  expectations  of  position  which  were  not 
realised,  but  the  President  was  not  responsible,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  these  disappointments.  I 
happen  to  know  that  a  very  prominent  man,  who  had 
labored  efficiently  for  the  election  of  the  President,  told 
him  afterward  that  he 
had  been  promised 
an  important  political 
office,  and  had  sup- 
posed that  the  promise 
was  authorised  by  him. 
The  truth  was  tbiat  the 
President  not  only  did 
not  suspect  that  he 
aspired  to  such  a  place, 
but  fully  supposed 
that  his  oesires  lay  in 
a  wholly  different  direc- 
tion. Few  men  have 
ever  used  the  vast 

Satronage  of  the  Presi- 
ential  office  with  less 
reference  to  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own 
personal  advancement 
than  President  Harri- 
son. 

He  is  a  man  of 
medium  stature, rather 
stout,  muscular  and 
vigorous.  He  is  a  good 
eater  and  sleeper,  and 
has  large  endurance, 
without  which  he  could 
not  stand  the  constant 
strain  upon  his  vital 
powers  made  by  the 
exacting  duties  of  his 
offioe.  A  mere  cata- 
logue of  the  things  he 
does  would  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  ex- 
hausting nature  of  his 
work. 

PRBSIDBNT. 

There  are  few  men  in 
the  United  States  who 
are  capable  of  perform- 
ing with  any  marked 
degree  of  success  the 
duties  of  President. 
The  details  that  demand  attention  are  so  vast,  the 
questions  so  difficult,  and  the  limitations  so  many,  as  to 
pat  the  proper  discharge  of  these  duties  beyond  the 
power  of  any  man.  Fortunately,  the  government  is  so 
orgainsed  that  the  machinery  would  go  on,  even  with  a 
feeble  or  indolent  man  at  tne  head ;  but  the  afiairs  of 
State  would  eventually  suffer,  and  great  distress  might 
result.  The  weight  of  care  involved  in  the  intelligent, 
faithful,  conscientious  performance  of  the  executive  work 
is  too  great  for  any  one  man,  and  some  form  of  relief 
oujG^t  to  be  devised. 

The  extension  of  Civil  Service  rules  so  as  to  include  all 
Government  positions,  leaving  to  the  President  only  the 
duty  of  filling  the  higher  offices ;  the  enlargement  of  the 
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number  and  duties  of  the  cabinet  officers;  the  more 
efficient  organisation  of  the  several  departments  on  an 
expert  basis,  would  lessen  the  pressing  and  enable  the 
President  to  give  more  attention  to  the  higher  demands 
of  State.  Much  of  th3  routine  work  now  done  by  him 
could  be  done  just  as  well  by  the  Vice-President,  upon 
whose  shoulders  it  would  be  a  great  relief  if  the  whole 
burden  could  occasionally  be  thrown  temporarily.  As  it  is 
now  the  President  is  forced  to  give  his  personal  attention 
to  mere  petty  details  and  to  attend  to  a  thousand  things 

that  should  never  come 
before  him  at  all  and 
for  which  he  should 
have  no  responsibility. 
He  is  never  off  duty. 
Go  where  he  will  the 
demands  of  office  fol- 
low him  as  his  shadow. 
If  he  takes  a  httle  quasi 
vacation  he  returns  to 
his  office  only  to  find 
an  accumulation  of 
business  claiming  his 
attention.  The  fact 
that  the  White  House 
is  both  residence  and 
executive  mansion  is, 
without  question,  un- 
fortunate. A  busy 
man  should  not  be 
compelled  to  live  in 
his  office.  His  home 
should  be  a  place 
separate  from  his  place 
of  business,  and  should 
be  a  haven  of  rest  from 
the  cares  that  annoy 
and  the  burdens  that 
crush. 

That  President 
Harrison  has  been  for 
now  more  than  three 
vears  able  to  bear  this 
load  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  day  from 
sickness,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  his  robust 
health,  and  his  great 
powers  of  endurance. 
By  virtue  of  a  good 
constitution  inured  to 
hardship,  systematic 
habits,  an  imwearying 
industry,  the  Presi- 
dent is  able  to  get 
through  with  the  mass 
of  details  that  are  thrust  upon  him  day  by  day. 

HIS  HELPERS. 

He  has  about  him  a  body  of  trained  clerks  and  effi- 
cient helpers.  Mr.  E.  W.  Halford,  his  private  secretary, 
is  a  man  of  unusual  qualifications  for  his  position.  For 
many  years,  as  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal^  he  was 
one  of  the  leading  journalists  of  the  West.  Although 
during  his  term  of  service  he  has  been  severely  tried  by 
personal  illness  and  by  the  loss  of  his  accomplished  wife, 
he  has  rendered  very  efficient  service,  and  with  tact,  good 
sense  and  patience,  he  has  performed  the  midtitudinous 
duties  of  his  office  with  marked  fidelity  and  ability.  The 
mail  addressed  to  the  President  contains  applications 
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for  help,  for  money,  for  office,  requests  for  information  on 
an  endless  variety  of  subjects,  appeals  from  school  boys 
and  girl^  for  assistance  in  preparing  essays  and  college 
orations,  invitations  to  all  sorts  of  gatherings,  protests 
against  all  manner  of  official  action,  petitions,  advicQ, 
remonstrance,  criticisms,  and  suggestions  on  all  con- 
ceivable subjects.  Books,  pamphlet!,  speeches,  magazines, 
newspapers  and  clippings  pour  into  the  office  of  the 
private  secretary,  and  he  must  skim,  sift,  arrange  and 
m^K)se  of  the  motley  mass  as  best  he  can. 

General  Harrison  is  accustomed  to  doing  his  own 
writing,  instead  of  dictating  to  a  stenographer,  feelkig 
that  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  so  well  in  dictation  as  in 
writing. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Ransdell^  now  United  States  Marshal  for 
the  District  of  Colmnbia,  was  a  private  soldier  in  Colonel 
Harrison's  rej^iment,  and  lost  his  right  arm  in  the  service. 
He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  is  an  upright  man,  cool 
and  sagacious.  He  has  been  very  closely  associated  with 
the  President  in  all  his  political  experience,  and  in  his 
present  responsible  position  is  able  to  render  important 
service,  wnich  he  does  with  efficiency  and  great 
acceptance.  He  has  very  positive  convictions  on  all  the 
great  questions  of  the  day,  and  has  expressed  them 
in  his  State  papers  with  clearness  and  force. 

He  is  an  earnest  and  consistent  advocate  of  a 
Protective  Tariff.  I  quote  briefly  from  his  published 
speeches : — 

We  believe  in  the  preservation  of  the  American  market 
for  our  American  prooaoers  and  workmen.  But  we  do  not 
mean  to  be  content  with  our  own  market.  We  should  seek  to 
promote  closer  and  more  friendly  commercial  relations 
with  the  Central  and  South  American  States.  .  .  .  We 
do  not  desire  to  dominate  these  neighbouring  governments ; 
we  do  not  desire  to  deal  with  them  in  any  spirit  of  aggression. 
We  desire  those  friendly,  political,  mental  and  commercial 
relations  which  shall  promote  their  interests  equally  with 
ours.  We  should  no  longer  forego  those  commercial  relations 
and  advantages  which  our  geographical  relations  suggest  and 
make  so  desirable. 

He  put  into  practical,  working  shape  the  idea  of 
reciprocity  as  it  became  imbedded  in  law,  and  has  been 
untuin^  in  securing  its  successful  execution.  He  and 
his  administration  entered  promptly  and  with  energy  and 
zeal  upon  the  work  authorised  by  the  reciprocity  pro- 
vision of  the  Tariff  Act  of  October  1st,  1890,  and  within 
three  months  after  its  approval  Brazil  had  signified  her 
willin^ess  to  enter  into  a  reciprocity  agreement,  which 
went  mto  effect  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  Act. 
Since  that  time  agreements  have  been  concluded  not 
only  with  all  the  Central  American  States,  but  with 
Spain,  covering  the  trade  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico; 
with  the  Dominican  Bepnblic ;  with  Germany ;  with 
Great  Britisn  for  the  British  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana;  and  with  France,  although  the  last-named 
agreement  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed  when  Mr.  White- 
law  Reid,  its  negotiator,  returned  and  laid  down  his 
mission. 

These  a^ements  have  removed  obstacles  which  had 
seriously  hindered  and,  in  the  case  of  some  countries, 
prevented  the  extension  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  British  and 
Spanish  West  India  colonies,  where  the  discrimination 
against  this  country  was  most  harsh  and  burdensome. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  annual  expenditures, 
he  has  been  vigilant  in  checking  any  tendency  toward 
extravagant  appropriations,  and  by  interposing  his  veto 
on  Bills  for  public  buildings  where  he  thought  they  were 
not  needed,  and  in  other  ways  has  favoured  a  wise 
economy. 


He  favours  the  strengthening  of  the  Navy.   In  1884 

he  said : — 

I  am  in  favour  of  putting  upon  the  sea  enough  American 
ships,  armed  with  the  most  improved  ordnance,  to  enforce  * 
the  just  rights  of  our  people  against  any  foreign  aggressor. 
It  is  a  good  thing  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  commerce  to 
show  the  flag  of  our  navy  in  the  ports  where  the  flag  of 
commerce  is  nnfurled.  It  opens  the  way  to  traffic  and 
gives  security  to  our  citiisens  dwelling  hi  those  remote 
lands. 

He  has  always  been  very  conservative  on  financial 

ritions,  insisting  with  steadfast  earnestness  on  the 
lute  necessity  of  a  sound  currency. 
The  President  is  now  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  a  monetary  conference  among  the  great  commerdu 
nations  of  the  world,  with  a  view  of  reaching,  if  possible, 
some  agreement  regarding  the  freer  use  of  silver,  on  a 
corrected  ratio  between  it  and  gold. 

On  the  important  question  of  the  pensions  that  are 
now  absorbing  so  large  a  part  of  the  annual  revenue, 
he  said  in  a  speech  made  at  Indianapolis,  August  1st, 
1888 

My  countrymen,  it  is  no  time  now  to  use  an  apothecaxy's 
scale  to  weigh  the  rewards  of  the  men  who  saved  the 
country. 

The  President  adheres  to  the  time-honoured  American 
doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  politics  of  Europe 
and  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  He  believes 
that  the  United  States  should  maintain  an  attitude  of 
independence  and  avoid  all  entangling  aUianoes,  saying 
in  his  inaugural : — 

We  have  been  only  interested  spectators  of  their  conten- 
tions in  diplomacy  and  in  war,  ready  to  use  our  friendly 
offices  to  promote  peace,  but  never  obtruding  our  advice  and 
never  attempting  unfairly  to  coin  the  distresses  of  other 
powers  into  commercial  advantage  to  ourselves. 

At  the  same  time  he  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  scrupulously  preserve  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  to  resent  any  insults  to  the  flag,  and  to  protect 
in  his  rights  the  lowliest  dtizen  of  the  republic  domiciled 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

His  views  on  the  Indian  Question  are  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  remark  he  made  when  he  summon^ 
me  to  Washington:  "I  want  you  to  take  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  manage  it  so  as  to  satisfy  the  Christian  and 
philanthropic  sentiment  of  the  country." 

On  the  subject  of  a  "  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count," 
he  has  expressed  himself  very  plainly  and  with  mudi 
earnestness.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  theory 
of  popular  suffrage  and  the  rule  of  the  majority.  A  free 
ballot  and  an  honest  count  are  fundamental  truths  in 
our  poUtical  faith,  and  any  denial  of  them  in  revolutionaiy 
doctrine,  and  any  abridgment  of  them  in  'practice,  is  sno- 
versive  of  our  institutions. 

That  there  are  evils  incident  to  republican  government 
all  must  admit ;  but  that  the  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to 
be  found  in  a  radical  denial  of  the  fundamental  postu- 
lates of  democracy,  or  a  violent  abridgment  of  the  right 
of  franchise,  no  reasonable  man  will  assert. 

There  is  room  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  method  of  correcting  the  evils  complained  of,  but 
there  can  be  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
direful  effects  that  must  inevitably  result  from  a  failure 
to  apply  an  efficient  remedy  of  some  kind.  As  Chief 
Executive,  the  President  has  been  true  to  his  convic- 
tions in  urging  upon  Congress  the  necessitv  of  providing 
some  way  of  rescuing  the  country  from  the  perils  that 
threaten  it  from  the  practical  overthrow  in  the  South  of 
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From  San  franci$GO  Wasp,^ 

Ohobfs  of  Democratic  'ix>MB-BurLDEBS :  "  uet  abcard,  j  >m ;  we've  got  yc 
Jambs  Gt,  Blaxite  :  "  (}eatlemen,  yoa  are  too  hasty ;  I  am  not  a  candidate ! 


BUBYING  THB  MAN  BEFORB  HE  IS  DEAD. 
Ohobfs  of  Democratic  Tomb-buildebs  :  *'  Qet  abcard,  J>m ;  we've  got  your  grave  all  ready  for  you, 


[AuguBtS,  1891. 


From  PucA-,] 


[Septemter  9, 1891. 


IN  SUSPENSE. 

GiAirr  Blautb :  "To  eat,  or  ootto  eat— that  !■  the  question  t  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  dieting— but  wouldn't  he  make  a  juicy  mouthful  t ' 
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the  rule  of  the  majority.  He  is  impeUed  to  this  by  his 
faith  in  the  people,  and  his  unqualified  beUef  in  Uie  form 
of  eovemment  which  we  have  adopted. 

On  aU  the  questions  that  arise  in  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion or  administration  the  President  has  an  opinion,  a 
positive  one,  too.  He  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  say  and  to  do  what  he  thinks 
is  right.  He  is  a  friend  of  temperance  and  a  strong 
advocate  of  popular  education,  ana  has  sympathy  with 
every  good  cause  that  seeks  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  humanity. 

HIS  PATBIOnSM. 

Nothing  is  more  creditable  to  him  than  his  sincere  and 
exalted  patriotbm.  He  loves  his  country  with  a  zeal 
transmitted  through  generations  of  patriots  and  intensi- 
fied by  his  unselfi^  devotion  to  her  weal  in  many  a  hard 
campaign.  His  career  has  been  in  full  harmony  with  the 
beautiful  words  uttered  when  about  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  as  President : — 

Let  xxB  exalt  patriotism  and  moderate  oar  party  conten- 
tions. Let  those  who  would  die  for  the  flag  on  the  field  of 
battle  give  a  better  proof  of  their  patriotism  and  a  higher 
glory  to  their  country  by  promoting  fraternity  and  justice. 
A  party  success  that  is  achieved  by  unfair  methods  or  by 
practices  that  partake  of  revolution  is  hurtful  and  evanescent, 
even  from  a  party  standpoint.  We  should  hold  our  differing 
opinions  in  mutual  respect,  and  having  submitted  them  to 
the  arbitrament  of  the  ballot,  should  accept  an  adverse  judg- 
ment with  the  same  respect  that  we  would  have  demanded 
of  our  opponents  if  the  decision  had  been  in  their  favour. 
No  other  people  have  a  government  more  worthy  of  their 
respect  and  love,  or  a  land  so  magnificent  in  extent,  so 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  so  full  of  generous  suggestion  to 
enterprise  and  labour.  God  has  pished  upon  our  h^id  a 
diadem,  and  has  laid  at  our  feet  power  and  wealth  beyond 
definition  or  calculation.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  we 
take  these  gifts  upon  the  condition  that  justice  and  mercy 
shall  hold  the  reins  of  power,  and  that  the  upward  avenues 
of  hope  shall  be  free  to  all  the  people. 

HIS  ADMIKISTBATION. 

The  administration  of  President  Harrison  has  been  in 
keeping  with  his  personal  character— clean,  able,  con- 
servative, dignifiea  and  patriotic.  He  has  naturally 
gathered  about  lum  men  who  sympathise  with  him  in 
his  views  and  resemble  him  more  or  less  in  character. 
The  general  tone  of  the  administration  has  been  im- 
parted to  it  by  its  Chief,  and  there  have  been  no  grave 
scandals,  defalcations  or  other  stains  to  mar  its  good 
name.  The  search  li^ht  of  political  investigations,  seek- 
ing campaign  ammunition,  have  brought  to  view  nothing 
that  chidlenges  criticism. 

The  digni^  of  the  nation  has  been  maintained  with 
a  firm  and  steady  hand,  and  in  all  sections  of  the  countnr 
the  feeling  of  patriotism  has  been  newly  aroused. 
Nothing  has  been  more  striking  than  the  ardour  of  the 
Southern  people  in  their  support  of  the  President  in  his 
attitude  towards  Italy,  Chili,  and  Great  Britain  in  the 
settlement  of  international  questions  that  have  arisen 
between  those  nations  and  Uie  United  States.  There 
has  been  no  jingoism,  no  posing  for  effect,  but  a  dignified, 
calm  stand  for  the  national  honour  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  rights. 

The  administration  has  sedulously  guarded  all  the 
financial  interests  of  the  people  by  its  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  its  sturdy  opposition  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  It  has  revised  the  tariff  legislation 
on  the  lines  of  protection,  rendering  the  law  symmetrical. 
The  annual  expenditures  of  the  government  now  approxi- 
mate 500,000,000  dols.,  and  wiU  increase  for  a  time,  at 
least,  with  the  growth  of  the  country. 


The  present  administration  has  had  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  enlarged  expenditures  growing  out  of  the 
refund  of  direct  taxes;  expenses  of  the  eleventh 
census ;  French  spoliation  claims  ;  new  naval  vessels  ; 
repayment  to  importers  for  excess  of  moneys  deposited 
to  secure  the  payment  of  duties ;  colleges  for  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  arts  ;  additional  court  expenses  ; 
homes  for  disabled  voltmteer  soldiers ;  rivers  and 
harbours  ;  public  buildings  ;  back  pay  and  bounty  to 
soldiers  ;  the  Indian  service  and  Indian .  war ;  prepay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  together  witii  the 
meeting  of  deficits  in  the  previous  administration. 
Added  to  all  this  was  the  revenue  cut  off  when  the 
McKinley  bill  placed  sugar  on  the  free  list.  It  has  been 
able  to  meet  these  conditions ;  to  avert  a  financial 
panic ;  to  maintain  the  pubUc  credit ;  to  reduce  the 
public  debt  by  a  very  large  amount,  and  to  refund  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  at  the  unprecedented  low  rate  of 
two  per  cent.  The  vast  business  interests  of  the  country 
have  greatly  prospered,  and  the  people  evidently  feel 
that  these  interests  are  safe  in  the  hands  which  for  three 
years  have  managed  them  so  successfully. 

A  very  signal  triumph  for  the  administration,  and  one 
that  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  country,  has  been 
the  destruction  of  the  gigantic  gambling  scheme  known 
as  the  Loiiisiana  Lottery.  Its  principal  seat  of  operation 
was  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  but  its  pernicious  activity 
penetrated  every  part  of  the  nation,  its  ill-gotten  gains 
amounted  to  nuliions  of  dollars,  and  constituted  a  cor- 
ruption fund  which  was  freely  used  to  perfect  and  per- 
petuate its  tremendous  power.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  with  the  powerful 
endorsement  of  the  President,  a  law  was  passed  for- 
bidding to  the  company  the  use  of  the  United  States 
mails  for  its  business,  and  prohibiting  the  carrying  of 
any  newspapers  containing  its  advertisements.  Tins 
was  a  crushing  blow ;  and  uie  company,  fijiding  that  the 
law  was  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  has  decided  to  go  out  of 
business.  This  not  only  destroys  a  wicked,  illegitimate 
concern,  but  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  sets  the 
seal  of  pubUc  condemnation  upon  the  whole  vicious 
system  of  lotteries. 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  tested  by  any 
standards  we  are  accustomed  to  apply,  this  administra- 
tion will  compare  very  favourably  with  any  the  country 
has  ever  had.  Greneral  Harrison  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
administration.  He  is  no  figure-head.  He  has  impressed 
his  strong  personality  upon  every  department  of  the 
government.  In  all  matters  of  administration  he  has 
been  the  central,  controlling  force.  His  Cabinet  officers 
have  been  his  advisers  and  helpers,  and  not  his  masters. 

THE  PBBBIDBNT  AND  HIS  CABDOST. 

The  President  has  called  to  his  aid  as  Cabinet  officers 
men  of  recognised  ability  and  experience  in  public  affairs. 
Since  the  organisation  of  the  Cabinet  there  has  been  but 
one  change,  and  that  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Secretary  Windom.  He  meets  these  gentlemen  regularly 
twice  a  week,  and  oftener  if  occasion  requires,  for 
general  consultation  regarding  pubUc  affairs.  In  addi- 
tion, he  usually  has  a  weekly  meeting,  and  not 
infrequently  daily  conference,  with  one  or  more  of  them 
singly  for  the  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  their 
respective  departments. 

His  relations  with  his  official  family  are  very  cordial. 
Through  them  he  keeps  himself  thoroughly  informed  on 
all  important  questions  of  administrative  detail,  and  is 
thus  prepared  not  only  to  be  advised  by  them,  but  to  ^ve 
advice  in  return.  Each  Cabinet  officer  is  held  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  his  own  department,  and  la 
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From  Pttcft,]  rFebmary  17,  1892. 

"WB  TOLD  YOU  SOI* 

In  ft  preyioat  cartoon  Puck  had  propheded  that  Blaine  would  drop 
hit  mantle  upon  Harriaon't  ahoulden. 

allowed  a  large  measure  of  discretion^  and  yet  the 
administration  is  one,  the  government  is  a  unit,  and  the 
President  is  the  head. 

mS  ABILITY. 

During  the-  early  part  of  the  present  administration 
the  opposition  papers  amused  themselves  by  referring  to 
the  President  as  a  little  man.  A  favourite  caricature 
was  the  picture  of  a  lahputian  completely  overshadowed 
with  his  grandfather's  hat.  But  tms  lived  its  little  day 
and  died  a  natural  death,  for  his  messages,  speeches, 
and  indeed  his  whole  administration,  soon  forced  even 
his  most  persistent  detractors  to  recognise  his  ability, 


FromPkic^.] 


'HE*S  ALL  RIGHT  I" 


[June  8, 1803. 


which  no  man  now  ventures  to  Question.  "  What  criti- 
cism have  you  to  make  upon  the  President's  administra- 
tion ?  "  I  one  day  asked  a  Democratic  Governor  of  one  of 
the  States.    "  None  whatever,  sir,"  he  replied. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  he  is  a  man  of  large 
natural  resources,  of  ^reat  self-reliance,  of  sterling  in- 
tegrity, of  noticeable  mdependence,  and  of  unyielding 
firamess  when  sure  of  his  position.  A  distinguished 
Senator  remarked  that  no  man  had  ever  filled  the  office 
of  President  who  came  to  it  better  equipped  than  General 
Harrison.  Through  his  father's  misfortune  he  was  early 
thrown  upon  his  own  resouroes,  and  learned  the  inestim* 


From  [April  23, 1892. 

SWINQINO  BOUND  THB  CIBOLB  ^  ^ 
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able  lessons  that  are  taught  by  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
with  poverty  and  ^fficulty.  He  thus  took  the  full 
measure  of  his  own  abihty  and  qualifications,  and  learned 
to  rely  upon  himself.  This  experience  gave  him  an 
acquaintance  with  the  common  people,  their  ambitions, 
hopes,  limitations,  discouragements  and  triumphs.  He 
has  never  lost  his  sympathy  with  the  poor,  nor  his  faith 
in  the  people.  He  has  unbounded  faith  in  free  institu- 
tions and  m  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic ;  a  faith  which 
has  survived  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the  triumph  of 
Tammany  and  the  suppression  of  the  negro  ballot  in  the 
South.  No  man  is  fit  to  be  President  of  this  great 
nation  who  does  not  fully  beheve  in  its  manifest  de^iny. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exhibitions  he  has  given  of 
his  ability  has  been  the  ease  with  which  he  has  taken 
up  the  details  of  the  work  of  the  State  and  Treasury^ 


From  Puck.] 


SIZING  IT  UP. 


[October  28, 1891. 


*'  The  party  we  oppoee  retta  upon  no  fundamental  inrlnolple,  fuitalna 
a  preoanous  ezistenoe  upon  mstorted  sentiment,  and  depends  for 
Boooeat  upon  the  varying  ourrenta  of  ■elfish  interesta  and  popular  mlt- 
oonoeptlon."— Jlfr.  CUvdiuuft  speech  ta  Brooklyn,  October  \Ath, 

Departments  when  the  Secretaries  were  disabled.  It  is 
not  extravagant  to  say  that  he  is  well  equipped  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  any  Cabinet  ofiicer,  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  Commander-in- 
Ohief  of  the  Army,  or  of  any  other  important  office. 

"felicitous  bits  op  inpormation.'' 

President  Harrison  has  achieved  a  great  reputation  in 
a  most  difficult  field  of  oratory.  Soon  after  he  was 
nominated,  delegations  of  citizens  representing  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  the  old  soldiers,  the  farmers,  i^ilroad  em- 
plo^^s,  commercial  travellers,  the  coloured  people, 
pohtical  clubs,  and  representatives  of  different  States 
and  sections  of  the  country,  called  upon  him  in  almost 
dailv  succession  until  the  close  of  the  campaign.  He 
made  a  series  of  impromptu  speeches  to  these  delega- 
tions, which  were  signalised  by  conciseness,  variety 
and  never-failing  good  judgment.  Since  he  became 
President  he  has  made  frequent  and  prolonged  joup- 
neys  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  himself  more 
f  imy  with  the  country  and  its  people,  and  coming  into 


more  personal  and  sympathetic  relations  with  them. 
On  scores  of  occasions  he  has  addressed  the  assembled 
multitudes  who  gathered  to  greet  him,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  speeches  thus  made  have  been  entirely  un- 
studied. Often  they  have  been  deUvered  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  railway  car,  or  from  some  improvised  stand 
by  the  roadside.  They  have  now  been  gathered  into  a 
volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  and  constitute  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  series  of  speeches  ever  published. 
The  wide  range  of  topics  treated,  the  breadth  of  view, 
the  dignity  of  thought,  the  felicity  of  expression,  the 
appropriateness  of  utterance,  the  purity  of  sentiment ; 
their  humour,  candour,  simplicity,  render  them  models 
of  their  kind.  Nothing  could  reveal  the  author  in  a 
truer  light  than  these  extempore  addresses.  They  are 
instantaneous  photographs  of  his  inner  self,  which  take 
him  unawares,  and  the  revelation  they  make  is  in  every 
way  creditable  to  him.  Peter  Lombard  was  known  for 
centuries  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  "  Master  of  Sentences.^ 
Benjamin  Harrison  may  well  go  down  to  lustory  as  the 
"  Master  of  Impromptu  Speeches  " ;  and  the  volume  he 
has  given  to  the  world  may  well  become  a  study  for 
those  young  men  who  aspire  to  excellence  in  this  most 
enviable  but  difficult  art. 

A  careful  study  of  these  happy  impromptu  addresses 
has  given  me  a  deeper  insight  into  the  mind  of  the 
President,  and  increased  my  appreciation  of  the  man, 
as  they  reveal  him.  I  have  not  been  able  to  refrain 
from  comparing  them  with  the  recent  utterances  of 
Emperor  William,  to  the  very  marked  disadvantage  of 
the  young  Kaiser.  In  them  President  Harrison  stands 
forth  before  us  as  a  wise  statesman,  a  thoughtful  ruler, 
a  sincere  patriot,  a  lover  of  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful, 
a  noble,  unselfish.  Christian  man. 

HIS  INDEFKNDENOE. 

A  very  marked  characteristic  of  the  President  is  his 
strong  independence*  He  has  always  been  accustomed  to 
do  his  own  thinking  and  to  rely  upon  his  own  rational 
processes.  It  is  not  fair,  however,  to  criticise  him  as  being 
egotistical  or  self-opinionated.  He  is  simply  independent. 
He  has  thought  profoundly  on  many  questions,  and  has 
formulated  not  merely  a  theoretical  creed,  but  a  practical 
working  philosophy.  His  views  on  all  the  fundamental 
questions  of  life— political,  religious,  ethical,  social — 
have  been  formed  with  a  view  of  getting  at  the  truth 
and  finding  a  basis  on  which  he  could  stond  and  work. 
He  is  never  at  a  loss  as  to  what  he  beUeves  on  any 
question  that  has  seriously  engaged  his  attention,  and 
his  opinions  when  formed  are  not  only  professed,  but 
they  become  forceful  in  shaping  his  conduct.  No 
one  who  reads  his  speeches  or  State  papers,  or  talks  with 
him,  is  ever  at  a  loss  as  to  what  he  believes.  The  clear- 
cut  thought  finds  expression  in  a  terse,  forceful  sentence 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  inferred.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  suit  his  philosophv  to  circumstances,  he  attempts 
to  bend  circumstances  to  his  philosophy.  He  has  a  pro- 
found faith  in  the  power  of  truth  and  in  the  final 
triumph  of  the  right.  He  hated  slavery,  and  beUeved  in 
its  overthrow  whfle  it  was  yet  in  the  full  tide  of  its  power. 
He  loved  the  Union,  and  predicted  its  victory  when  its 
enemies  were  proclaiming  the  war  was  a  failure."  He 
was  a  convert  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Civil 
Service  Reform  when  the  spoils  system  seemed  weU-nigh 
inseparable  from  a  government  by  parties. 

This  insight  into  principles,  and  tliis  faith  in  his  own 
powers  of  reasoning,  give  him  self-confidence  and  prepared 
him  to  stand  alone,  if  necessary,  when  he  had  reached  a 
conclusion.  This  is  his  strength,  as  it  is  the  strength 
of  any  man  who  aspires  to  the  performance  of  any 
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important  and  difficult  work.  When  he  has  once  reached 
a  conclusion  and  taken  a  position  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  move  him.  Men  somefimes  go  to  him  to  ask  a  favour, 
and  perhaps  find  his  mind  already  made  up  and  his  pur- 
pose inflexible.  This  is  not  a  popular  trait,  in  so  far  as 
it  makes  him  seem  unapproachable  or  disobliging ;  but  it 
is  a  very  valuable  quahty  in  a  ruler. 
Men  know  where  to  find  him.  His 
well-known  views  on  the  silver  ques- 
tion have  been  great  safeguards  upon 
which  the  business  world  has  relied, 
as  the  people  of  Holland  rely  upon 
the  impregnable  dykes  that  keep  out 
the  sea  and  protect  their  homes  from 
the  ravages  of  the  tempest. 

PSBSIDBNTIAL  PATRONAGE. 

The  vast  patronage  which  is  vested 

in  the  President  is  the  fruitful  source 

of  great  embarrassment.   No  con- 

soientiouB,  thoughtful  man  can  wield 

such  power  to  his  own  satisfaction, 

much  less  to  that  of  other  people, 

and  whatever  course  he  may  adopt 

in  making  appointments,  it  cannot 

fail  to  sm)ject  him  to  remorseless 

criticism.    His  only  safe  way  is  to 

determine  definitely  on  what  principle 

a  disposition  of  the  offices  shall  be 

made,  and  then  rigidly  adhere  to  his 

plan  and  take  the  consequences.  He 

may  re^pBird  the  offices  as  personal  per- 
quisites and  try  to  distribute  them 

so  as  to  make  the  greatest  number 

of  personal  friends;  he  may  look 

upon  them  as  political  spoils  and  use 

tnem  so  as    to  promote  partisan 

success,  or  he  may  deem  them  a  great 

trust,  sacred  to  the  pubUc  welfare. 

While  this  power  is  nominally  a  Presi- 
dential prerogative,  he  is  not  left  to 

the  free  exercise  of  it.   The  Senators 

and   Representatives  dispute  with 

him  the  right  of  naming  men  for  every 

vacant  place,  and  a  President  has  to 

be  more  than  usually  strong  to  resist 

the  encroachments  that  are  made 

upon  his  prerogative. 

The  pressure  for  public  office  is 
simply  frightful.  A  large  part  of  the 
time  and  strength  of  Congressmen  is 
taken  up  in  office  brokerage.  Their 
constituents  are  remorseless  in  their 
demands,  and  they  gauge  a  member's 
ability  and  usefulness  and  success  by 
the  number  of  appointments  he  can 
secure.  The  members  thus  goaded 
besiege  the  departments  or  appeal  to 
the  President.  The  spoils  system 
that  roots  itself  in  popular  clamour, 
and  penetrates  the  whole  body  politic, 
concentrates  itself  in  the  executive 
Chamber,  and  the  President  is  absolutely  unable  to 
control  it.  He  must  yield  to  it  more  or  less ;  he  cannot 
help  it. 

Party  workers  in  the  various  States  and  communities 
have  their  claims  "  and  urge  them  with  untiring  per- 
sistency. The  President  is  literally  besieged  by  an  army 
of  office  seekers,  who  try  to  accomplish  their  ends  by 
every  available  means,  varying  from  formal  delegations 
and     recommendations    by  the    bushel    to  personal 
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solicitations  of  the  most  determined  and  often  of  the 
most  offensive  character.  I  can  but  smile  when  I  recall  a 
certain  woman  who  called  on  me  to  say  that  she  had 
helped  to  elect  President  Harrison  anci  that  she  was 
bound  to  have  some  kind  of  reward.  You  ney  just  as 
well  give  it  first  as  last,"  she  reiterated,  for  they  call 
m^  the  Minnesota  Blizzard,  and  I  am 
going  to  have  what  I  came  for  whether 
or  no."  The  President  has  met  this 
responsibility  in  an  able  and,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory  manner.  He  has 
had  before  him  all  the  while  as  a 
prime  condition  the  question  of 
fitness.  The  men  he  has  chosen  for 
his  Cabinet,  the  foreign  ministers, 
the  judges,  and  other  nijgh  officers, 
have  abimdantly  vindicated  his 
selection  by  the  character  of  their 
services. 

HIS  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS. 

The  President  is  very  happy  in  his 
domestic  relations  and  finds  solace 
and  delight  in  his  home.  Mrs. 
Harrison  is  a  strong,  cultured  woman, 
with  much  dignity  and  natural  grace, 
and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  has 
been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  her 
husband.  In  their  first  plain,  simple 
housekeeping  in  the  early  days  in 
IndianapoHs ;  in  the  later  years 
of  increasing  prosperity,  when  the 
cottage  without  servants  had  given 
way  to  the  statelier  house,  and  now 
in  dispensing  with  ease  and  cordiality 
the  very  l3)eral  hospitahty  of  the 
White  House,  she  is  the  same 
attractive,  self-possessed,  thoughtful 
and  gracious  lady,  a  fine  type  of 
true  American  womanhood,  to  whom 
those  who  know  her  best  are  ever 
most  strongly  attached. 

Her  father,  the  venerable  Dr.  Scott, 
now  ninety-four  years  of  age  and  still 
sprightly,  makes  his  home  with  her, 
and  forms  a  very  interesting  figure 
in  the  family  circle.  The  President's 
only  daughter,  Mrs.  McKee,  spends 
much  of  her  time  in  Wasnington, 
although  her  home  is  in  Boston,  and 
is  her  mother*s  trusted  and  most 
efficient  assistant  in  her  arduous 
duties,  being  ever3rwhere  in  social 
circles  a  very  welcome  and  favourite 
guest.  Russell  Harrison,  the  Presi- 
dents son,  describes  himself  as  the 
"buffer"  of  the  administration,  but 
submits  smilingly  to  the  many  flings 
which  a  partisan  press  hurls  at  him. 
The  Httle  Benjamin  Harrison  McKee 
and  his  baby  sister,  Mary  Lodge 
McKee,  are  naturally  great  pets  with 
the  President,  and  return  his  grandfatherly  affection  with 
a  childish  abandon  that  forms  a  refreshing  relaxation  from 
the  cares  of  State,  which  under  such  gentle  influences 
for  the  time  being  fold  their  tents  hke  the  Arabs  and 
as  silently  steal  away." 

The  President  spends  as  much  time  as  he  can  in  the 
midst  of  these  quiet  pleasures,  and  maintains  so  far  as 
possible  the  simple  habits  that  have  always  characterisec' 
his  home  life,  invoking  a  bleaJiitg^aji^       Aable  an 
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maintaining  family  wprship.  I  have 
no  right  to  pry  into  the  privacy  of 
any  household,  and  certainly  have 
DQ  wish  to  intrude  upon  that  of  the 
President,  hut  I  am  sure  that  the 
readers  of  this  article  will  he  glad  to 
have  the  curtain  drawn  aside  a  little 
that  they  may  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
family  life  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  immortal  des- 
cription given  by  the  poet  Burns  of 
the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night "  does 
not  reveal  anything  sweeter  or 
lovelier  than  the  home  hfe  of  the 
WWte  House,  and  it  was  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  own  deUghtful  experi- 
ence that  the  President  could  speak 
of  home  as  he  did  in  a  speech  at 
Palestine,  Texas,  April  18th,  1891 

It  gives  me  pleasm'e  to  come  this 
fresh  morning  into  this  great  State— a 
Idngdom  without  a  king,  an  empire 
without  an  emperor,  a  State  gigantic 
in  proportions  and  matchless  in 
resources,  with  diversified  industries 
and  infinite  capacities  to  sustain  a 
tremendous  population  and  to  bring 
to  every  home  where  industry  abides 

Frosperity  and  comfort.  Such  homes, 
am  sure,  are  represented  here  this 
morning— the  American  home,  where 
the  father  abides  in  the  respect  and 
the  mother  in  the  deep  love  of  the 
children  that  sit  about  the  fireside  ; 
where  all  that  makes  us  good  is  taught 
and  the  first  rudiments  of  obedience 
to  law,  of  orderly  relations  one  to 
another,  are  put  into  the  young  minds. 
Out  of  this  comes  social  order ;  on  this  rests  the  security  of 
our  country.  The  home  is  the  training  school  for  American 
citizenship.  There  we  learn  to  defer  to  others ;  selfishness 
is  stippressed  by  the  needs  of  those  about  us.  There  self- 
sacrifice,  love,  and  willingness  to  give  ourselves  for  others, 
are  bom. 

At  his  home  in  Indianapolis  the  President  was  an 
officer  in  the  church,  a  regular  attendant  upon  its 
services,  and  an  acceptable  teacher  hi  the  Sunday  school. 
Since  entering  upon  his  exhausting  labours  as  President, 
he  has  necessarily  given  up  for  the  time  being  his  church 
work,  but  not  his  habit  of  church  going.  He  is  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  and  is  always 
an  attentive  and  appreciative  listener.  Simday  is  ob- 
served in  all  the  Executive  Departments,  but  nowhere 
more  strictly  than  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 

HIS  WABMHBABTEDNSSS. 

A  criticism  sometimes  made  upon  the  President  is  that 
he  lacks  cordiality,  is  wanting  in  masrnetism,  is  reticent, 
is  non-responsive,  even  cold.  There  is  doubtless  founda- 
tion for  some  of  this  criticism,  and  in  estimating  his 
character  we  must  give  whatever  weight  attaches  to  it. 
Social  power,  suavity  of  manner,  geniaUty,  facility  for 
tmrning  from  business  to  social  intercourse,  readiness  to 
say  pleasant  little  nothings  to  any  caller  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, eagerness  to  impress  upon  pubhc  men  the 
conviction  that  he  is  extremely  glad  to  see  them,  and  is 
always  ready  to  serve  them,  are  quahties  very  desirable 
indeed  to  one  who  seeks  popularity  and  wishes  to  be 
recognised  by  everbody  as  very  companionable ;  and  these, 
it  must  be  granted,  President  Harrison  does  not  possess. 
But  he  has  a  heart  as  tender  as  a  woman's,  and  wnenever 
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occasion  calls  for  the  expression  of  this  tenderness  he  is 
never  found  wanting.  It  is  true  he  is  not  efi'usive  in 
his  demonstrations  of  afiection.  He  does  not  gush  and 
bubble  over  with  a  feigned  feeling.  He  does  not  always 
express  the  real  sentiments  of  his  heart.  Coldness  is  in 
the  manner,  not  in  the  man. 

THE  MAN  GREATER  THAN  THE  OFFICE. 

The  exalted  position  which  President  Harrison  oc- 
cupies challenges  attention,  but  when  attention  is  aroused 
it  IS  soon  fomid  that  the  man  himself  is  great.  No  one 
has  ever  filled  the  Presidency  with  more  efficiency.  He 
has  met  promptly  and  ably  every  demand  that  has  been 
made  upon  him,  and  has  given  ample  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  an  immense  fund  of  reserve  power.  Indus- 
trious, painstaking,  conscientious,  he  has  devoted  himself 
with  tmwearied  zeal  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
official  duties.  Listening  patiently  and  appreciatively  to 
counsel,  criticism,  and  suggestion,  he  has  learned  from 
friend  and  foe  alike,  and  then  with  a  steady  purpose  to 
do  his  duty  he  has  formed  his  own  opinions  and  followed 
his  own  oonvictions.  A  Christian  without  bigotry;  a 
patriot  without  sectionalism ;  a  statesman  without 
narrowness ;  a  politician  without  bitterness ;  a  soldier 
without  vanity  ;  a  popular  leader  without  vulgarity,  he 
stands  before  the  world  as  a  typical  American.  FaiUiful 
to  his  friends,  loyal  to  his  party,  devoted  to  his  country, 
and  mindful  of  his  obligations  to  God,  he  has  discharged 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
offices  in  the  world  in  such  manner  as  to  win  for  himself 
lasting  renown,  for  his  high  office  increased  reverence,  and 
for  his  country  a  higher  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 
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LEADIKC  ARTICLES 

IS  MODERN  SOCIETY  SO  VERT  BAD? 
No.  By  Mb.  Osboutb  Moboan. 
Mb.  Osbobkb  Moboak»  late  Jadge  Advooate-Oeneral, 
▼entores  to  put  in  a  word  in  the  Qmtemporary  for  July 
in  opposition  to  Lady  Jeune's  somewhat  extravagant 
denunciation  of  the  rottenness  of  modem  society  in  the 
North  American  Eemew,  It  is  rather  curious  to  see 
it  stated  in  the  ForeU  of  Dean  Mercury  that 
Lady  Jeune,  who  figures  in  the  North  American 
Renew  as  the'  censor  of  modem  morals,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  extend  sympathy  and  support  to  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  after  the  second  trial  in  which  his  guilt 
was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  judse  and  jury.  Of 
course  there  may  not  be  a  word  of  truth  in  this,  but  it  is 
put  about  by  Duke's  organ.  If  trae,  the  fact  is  a  curious 
commentary  on  Lady  Jeune^s  reforming  zeaL  Mr. 
Osborne  Morsan  maintains  that  the  English  girl  of  tiie 
former  period  was  both  mentally  and  physically  inferior 
to  her  much-maligned  modem  descendant.  Mr.  Morgan 
says: — 

**  The  girl  of  the  period  "  is  more  given  to  pleasure,  she  is 
not  only  more  *'  attractive  and  original,"  but  infinitely  better 
educated  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Nor  ought  we  to 
forget  that  the  change  wMch  Lady  Jeone  deplores  is  in  itself 
only  part  of  a  social  /evolution  which  is  making  itself  felt 
far  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  what  is  called  **  London 
Society."  The  country-house  girl  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  seldom  left  the  paternal  roof.  Her  horizon  was  the 
parish,  her  centre  of  interest  was  the  village  clothing 
dub  or  the  National  School.  The  modem  maiden  is  to  be 
met  with  on  the  fiords  of  Norway,  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  or  the  Parthenon,  on  the  top  of  the  Oreat  FVramid 
and  even  on  the  summit  of  Mont  BlaDO.  Her  studies  and 
pursuits  are  as  varied  as  her  peregrinations.  She  goes  up  to 
Girton  or  Somerville,  takes  the  part  of  Antigone  or  Eleotra  in 
a  Qxeek  play,  ^ts  herself  against  her  brothers  or  her  cousins 
in  the  Tripos  or  the  Class  List,  and  comes  out  above  the 
Senior  Wrangler."  And  it  must  be  confessed  that,  if  she 
works  hard,  she  works  to  some  purpose.  The  days  when 
Disraeli  could  with  some  truth  make  Sidonia  say  that 
marriage  was  a  woman's  only  career  are  long  since  past.  The 
number  of  ladies  who  make  an  income  by  art,  literature,  or 
journalism  is  daily  increasing,  and  their  exclusion  from  the 
learned  professions,  and  even  from  political  life,  is  by  many 
persons  regarded  only  as  a  question  of  time. 

Replying  to  one  of  Lady  Jemie's  accusations,  Mr. 
Morgan  says : — 

Translated  into  plain  English,  this,  if  it  means  ^y thing, 
means  that  there  are  husbands  among  us  who  are  willing  to 
play  the  part  attributed  to  Gautripan  in  *'  Llnftoe,"  and  to 
sell  the  honour  of  their  wives  for  a  good  dinner  and  a  well- 
appointed  equipage.  That  such  creatures  as  the  mart  oom^ 
plaitant  have  been  found,  and  perhaps  may  still  be  found, 
in  certain  strata  of  society  may  be  true ;  but  to  assert  that 
they  occupy  a  recognised  "  position"  in  the  "  smartest"  set 
in  London  is  to  im^y  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things  for  a 
parallel  to  which  we  must  go  back  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XY. 
or  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal. 

As  for  Lady  Jeune's  declaration  that  Home  Rule  has 
practically  exdoded  Liberals  from  society,  Mr.  Morgan 
says: — 

The  assertion  may  or  may  not  be  true.  If  it  is,  all  that 
can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  that,  among  the  many  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  party,  not  the  least  valuable 
Is  their  exclusion  from  the  dressy,  showy,  noisy,  and  un- 
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speakably  vulgar  clique  of  men  and  women  who  presume  to 
call  themselves  "  London  Society." 

OOUBT  UFB  A  HDKDBSD  TBAB8  ACK>. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  Temple  Bar  en- 
titled English  Court  Life  m  the  Eighteenth  Oent^rv," 
based  upon  the  private  journal  of  Lady  Mary  OoKe, 
printed  for  private  circulation  by  the  TsatX  of  Home. 
The  writer  says : — 

We  hear  much  in  the  present  day  of  the  decadence  of 
manners,  and  of  the  striking  superiority  in  that  respect  of 
the  great  ladies  and  the  fine  gentlemen  of  four  or  five 
generations  back.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
more  ceremonious,  but  there  are  no  traces  in  Lady  Mary 
Coke*B  social  records  of  that  refined  tone  and  high  breeding 
which  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  our  ancestors.  On  the 
contrary,  their  stilted  language,  their  bows  and  courtesies, 
seem  to  have  been  only  the  veneer  employed  to  cover  a  mass 
of  much  coarseness  and  no  little  vice.  It  is  never  very  safe 
to  compare  the  morals  of  one  age  with  that  of  another ;  but 
modem  society,  if  not  *'  better,"  may  certainly  claim  to  be 
more  "  decent "  than  that  of  a  century  ago.  Would  such  a 
scene  as  Lady  Mary  here  records  be  posnble  in  the  present 
day? 

'*  I  forgot  to  tell  yon  a  story  of  Sir  William  Stanhope.  He 
sent  to  some  entertainment,  where  the  King  of  Denmark  was 
invited,  a  particular  kind  of  wine  .  .  .  which  His 
Majesty  liked  of  all  things,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
some  of  it  if  it  could  be  got,  which  was  immediatelv  com- 
municated to  Sir  William.  But  the  wine  was  not  to  be  had 
in  this  country,  and  Sir  William  had  no  more ;  upon  which 
he  sent  a  message  to  His  Majesty,  expressing  his  concern  that 
he  had  none  left,  nor  anything  else  that  he  knew  of  worthy 
of  his  acceptance,  unless  Lady  Stanhope,  whom  he  freely 
offered  to  His  Majesty."   

The  LonFdes  Miraeles. 

Thb  editor  of  the  Month  for  July  publishes  what  ho 
calls   A  Medical  Estimate  of  Lourdes  " : — 

M.  Benan  has  somewhere  said  that  **  every  miracle,  before 
it  is  accepted  as  such,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  commis- 
sion of  experts."  This  condition  is  perfectly  fulfilled  in  the 
large  number  of  miracles  related  by  Dr.  Boissarie.  He  puts 
before  us  the  testimony  of  some  three  hundred  medical  men, 
among  whom  are  many  Protestants  and  unbelievers,  who  bear 
witness  to  a  healing  change  in  their  patients  which  no  human 
agency  known  to  science  can  explain.  We  give  in  our 
present  article  some  of  the  most  notable  cures  we  then 
omitted  or  that  have  since  taken  place.  The  number  of  in- 
disputable miracles  is  so  large  that  we  can  well  afford  to  cut 
off  all  that  lie  on  the  borderland  that  divides  the  natural 
from  the  supematuraL 

Passing  from  these  early  miracles  to  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  wonders  wrought  at  Lourdes,  we  are  able 
(and  in  this  we  are  still  following  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Boissarie) 
to  divide  them  into  three  great  classes.  (1)  The  cures  of 
wounds,  ulcers,  tumours,  or  material  injuries,  in  which  the 
substance  of  some  part  of  the  body  has  been  actually 
destroyed.  We  have  already  narrated  several  such  cures  in 
the  MofUh.  Among  the  early  instances  were  the  restoration 
of  the  sight  to  the  eye  of  Louis  Bourriette  and  the  healing 
of  the  abscesses  in  the  neck  of  Henri  de  Nay.  (2)  The  cures 
of  organic  diseases,  such  as  consumption  in  its  advanced 
stages.  Of  these  there  has  betti  an  increasing  number  during 
the  last  year  or  two. 

He  then  gives  in  detail  the  evidence  as  to  the  cure  of 
Sister  Julien  and  of  fifteen  or  twenty  advanced  con- 
sumptives who  were  cured  instantly  and  completely. 
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the  truth  about  the  salvation  army. 

By  Mb.  Abnold  White  and  Mb.  G.  Prnn  Gaskell. 
The  Salvation  Army  is  well  to  the  front  in  the  monthly 
reviews.  The  Fortnightly  and  the  Contemporary  have 
devoted  several  pa^es  to  the  report  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  in  particular  to  the  Social  Scheme.  Mr. 
Arnold  White  writes  in  the  Fortnightly  an  excellent 
article^dearly  expressed,  full  of  facts  ascertained  at  iirst 
hand  and  corroborated  by  the  independent  evidence  of 
competent  observers. 

GEinEBAL  OOKCLUSIONS. 

Mr.  White  thus  summarises  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  has  arrived : — 

1.  That  General  Booth  and  his  family  are  honest  to  the  core. 

2.  That  they  barely  take  enoagh  food  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 

3.  That  one  and  all,  for  the  good  of  others,  are  working 
themselves  almost  to  death. 

4.  That  BO  far  from  making  a  good  thing  out  of  the  Army, 
they  either  work  for  nothing  or  for  a  bare  pittance. 

5.  That  General  Booth  himself  is  of  independent  means 
and  has  given  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  Army,  that  two  of 
his  sons-in-law  have  abandoned  good  positions  to  work  in  the 
Army,  and  that  his  son  is  working  for  one- twentieth  of  his 
cash  valod. 

6.  That  the  fmids  laid  out  by  General  Booth  on  the 
Hadleigh  Ck>lony  have,  on  the  whole,  been  well  and  wisely 
spent,  with  the  exception  of  four  houses,  costing  in  aU 
£1,400,  which  should  be  let  or  sold  if  the  Army  is  to  maintain 
its  high  standard  of  ascetic  self-denial. 

7.  That  the  capital  laid  out  on  the  colony  is  intact,  if  it 
has  not  increased  in  value. 

8.  That  money  is  urgently  needed  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
original  programme^  and  that,  if  supplied  by  the  public,  it 
will  be  well  spent. 

A  STBAIGHT  WOBD  TO  SOBIE  CRITICS. 

In  concludinff  this  brief  report  there  is  much  that  must  be 
left  unsaid.  If  by  wild  and  reckless  speculation  the  credit 
of  the  country  is  shaken  to  the  roots,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  ruined  homes  and  mutilated  lives  are  the  result,  pity  is 
felt  for  the  speculators.  But  if  a  man  like  General  Booth, 
mainly  from  the  pence  of  the  poor  of  all  nations,  collects  a 
revenue  of  £760,000  a  year,  the  whole  of  which  is  subject  to 
rigid  audit  and  is  laid  out  in  good  work ;  if  he  so  electrifies 
with  compassion  eleven  thousand  men  and  women  that  they 
and  he  live  the  life  of  self-renunciation,  and  lead  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  the  same  path ;  if  he  and  his  eleven  thousand 
officers  are  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  adverse  to  a 

Cess  and  predatory  socialism ;  if  they  are  animated  with 
for  their  country,  loyalty  to  the  British  flag  and  affec- 
tion for  the  British  crown,  such  a  man  is  vituperated  in 
English  dubs  and  the  English  press  in  language  appro- 

griate  to  a  sensual,  dishonest,  sanctimonious,  avaricious  and 
ypocritical  scoundrel. 

ui  these  days  people  dislike  humbug  so  emphatically  that 
they  suspect  all  goodness  to  be  humbug,  and  denounce  it 
accordingly.  If  by  their  fruits  men  should  be  judged,  then 
the  Booth  family,  men  and  women,  have  conferred  honour 
upon  their  countiy,  although  some  of  their  methods  may  be 
repugnant  to  good  taste  and  even  to  good  feeling.  But  it  is 
open  to  question  if  great  revolutions  in  the  world  are  wrought 
by  good  taste. 

IS  THE  LABOUBBB  WOBTHT  OF  HIS  HIBbP 

He  mentions  inddentally  that  the  profit  on  Darkest 
EnjrLuid''  was  six  thousand  pouncb,  every  penny  of 
which  was  paid  into  the  coffers  of  the  Army.  General 
Booth  draws  no  salary  from  the  Army,  being  provided 
for  by  a  person  who  secures  him  a  small  income  on  the 
express  understanding  that  he  is  not  to  be  dependent 
opon  its  funds.  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  is  the  highest  paid 
officer  in  the  Army,  and  he  receives  two  hundred  a  year 
and  house  rent.   Mr.  White  says : — 
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If  a  commercial  valuation  were  made  of  his  services,  as 
tested  by  the  intellectual  grip  and  general  capacity  for  vast 
administrative  work,  I  am  advised  by  competent  judges  that 
Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  would  not  be  overpaid  if  he  received 
remuneration  at  the  rate  of  £4.000  a  year.  Nothing  is  so 
cheap  as  good  management,  nothing  is  so  costly  as  bad. 

The  article,  however,  must  be  read  as  a  whole  to  form 
any  conception  of  the  actual  amount  of  work  that  has 
been  done  under  the  Social  Scheme.  Mr.  White  is  a 
very  competent  observer,  he  is  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
theological  prejudice,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read 'his 
report  without  feeling  that  whatever  happens  the  Sodal 
Scheme  must  neither  be  abandoned  or  curtailed. 

BALAAM  ONOB  MORE. 

In  the  Contemporary  Remeio  Mr.  Francis  Peek  deals 
with  the  same  subject.  His  paper  is  chiefly  ixnportant 
because  it  embodies  the  report  dra//n  up  by  Mr.  Q,  Penn 
Gaskell,  a  barrister,  a  member  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  and  late  secretary  to  the  Special  Committee 
of  that  Society  on  tiie  homeless  poor.  He  was  nominated 
by  H^.  Loch,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  scheme,  and  he  frankly 
acknowledges  that  he  had  formed  an  adverse  opinion 
before  he  began  his  investigations.  He  reports  on  each 
head  of  the  various  departments  of  the  social  wing,  and, 
on  the  whole,  his  report  is  favourable.  He  points  out 
certain  faults  which  he  considers  to  exist  in  the 
scheme,  due  either  to  the  want  of  experience 
on  the  part  of  those  called  upon  suddenly  to  carry  out 
so  large  a  work,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  scheme  is  at 
present  incomplete  in  some  of  its  important  parts. 
Speaking  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the  social  work,  he 
says  that  they  are  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  set  of 
men.  Their  self-denying,  cheerful  devotion  to  the  work 
is  beyond  all  praise.  They  are  extremely  sympathetic  in 
their  treatment  of  the  men,  and  many  of  them  possess  a 
great  deal  of  tact.  Their  chief  difficulty  is  their  lack  of 
previous  study  of  social  problems,  but  this  difficulty,  he 
thinks,  could  be  remedied. 

A  SATISFACTORY  FIKDIKO. 

Mr.  Peek  says,  speaking  of  Mr.  Gaskell's  report,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  faults  noted,  it  is  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.   He  says: — 

Mr.  Gaskell  believes  that  the  real  conversions  are  barely 
6  per  cent.  Of  these,  however,  he  writes,  and  the  words  are 
most  important  as  coming  from  so  severe  a  ciitic:  **This 
conversion  shows  a  complete  triumph,  which  co*  1 1  never  be 
obtained  by  any  form  of  material  charity ;  habitual  drunkards 
changed  to  sober  men,  wife  deserters  into  devoted  husbands 
and  mthers,  and  men  who  had  attempted  suicide  now  living 
happy  and  contented  lives;  all  these,  and  other  equally 
strange  transformations,  I  have  seen  in  those  who  have  been 
through  the  shelters." 

When  the  training- farm  is  in  full  work,  as  it  will  be  soon, 
and  the  officers  of  the  shelters  and  workshops  have  obtained 
more  experience,  and  especially  when  the  colony  over  the 
sea  is  ready,  much  greater  results  may  be  expected,  bat  even 
the  work  fUx>ve  recorded  fully  justifies  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  scheme.   

Mr.  W.  C.  Preston  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  writes  on 
Darkest  England "  matches,  and  describes  the  match 
factory  which  General  Booth  has  established  in  order  to 
diminish  the  evils  of  sweatine  and  the  ravages  of  the 
terrible  "phossy  jaw."  Mr.  Preston  says  the  workers 
seem  hAppy  and  cheerful,  and  the  work  was  done  under 
healthy  conditions.  They  have  no  fear  of  **  phossy  iaw," 
and  in  addition  to  this  they  receive  I5s.  a  week  as 
against  9s.  4id.  paid  by  the  average  of  the  match- 
makers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  puhHshinj^ 
this  article  wUl  be  to  increase  the  demand  for  Darkeso 
England  '*  matches. 
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THE   FUTURE    OF  UGANDA. 

By  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller. 

The  Rev.  Horace  Waller  contributes  to  BlaekiooocTs 
Magazine  a  paper  in  which  he  pleads  for  the  retention  of 
Uganda  very  strongly.  He  describes  what  has  been  done 
towards  the  civilisation  of  Central  Africa  by  the  mission- 
aries, and  explains  how  it  is  that  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics  came  to  logg^erheads.  The  Protestants  were 
fir»t  in  the  field  in  ^anda.  Then  came  the  French 
Jesuits,  and  that  made  the  trouble.  He  maintains  that : — 

The  Jesolts  are  in  a  word  encouraging  the  slave-trade  to  a 
vast  extent.  It  was  reported  years  ago  from  Zanzibar  that 
not  only  were  the  Jesuits  large  buyers  of  boys  whom  the 
slave-traders  brought  to  them  to  sell,  but  this  was  followed 
up  by  an  appeal  from  Africa  for  funds  to  carry  oat  these 
pperations. 

CAPTAIN  LUOARD. 

Mr.  Waller  is  a  personal  friend  of  Captain  Lugard,  and 
he  ridicules  the  notion  that  he  could  possibly  have  taken 
aides  with  either  the  Protestants  or  the  Catholics : — 

Privileged  to  have  known  Gordon  as  few  knew  him,  and  to 
enjoy  the  friendship  of  Lugard,  it  has  been  at  times  almost 
an  amusement  to  me  to  note  how  strongly  the  two  men 
possessed  some— but  by  no  means  all — characteristics  in 
common.  There  is  the  same  busy  brain  over  details ;  the 
identical  contempt  of  adulation,  fuss,  and  show ;  the  evident 
caged-up  feeling  at  home ;  the  equal  long  breath  of  relief 
with  a  great  enterprise  ahead.  For  the  rest,  one  must  ask 
the  reader  to  take  it  on  trust  that  of  all  the  impossible  men 
in  this  wide,  wide  world  for  Jesuit  or  *'  Protestant  to  try  and 
inveigle  or  wheedle  over  to  his  particular  side,  Lugard,  as  a 
very  Gallic,  with  a  military  commissioner's  rSle,  would  be 
the  particular  one. 

Here  is  his  account  of  what  Captain  Lugard  has 
done : — 

WHAT  HE  HAS  DONE. 

The  expedition  numbered  some  15,000  men,  armed  with 
nearly  5,000  rifles  and  guns.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  enemy 
was  at  first  fain  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Lugard,  and 
to  give  up  the  Sultan,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  usurpers. 
The  terms  were  eventually  refused,  and  this  led  to  a  pitched 
battle,  after  a  river  had  been  crossed  (by  strategy)  upon 
which  the  Moslems  mainly  reckoned  for  safety.  The  loss 
was  great  on  both  sides,  but  victory  remained  with  Lugard's 
troops,  who,  but  for  an  outbreak  of  smallpox,  and  the  misery 
incurred  by  marching  at  the  height  of  the  rainy  season, 
would  have  been  led  agmnst  Kabr^ga  himself.  Lugard 
restored  all  prisoners  to  their  own  side,  and  Dr.  Macpherson 
spared  no  pains  to  show  that,  when  the  battle  was  over,  his 
skill  was  available  for  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Still  acting  as  a  British  officer  and  the  agent  of  the 
chartered  Company,  he  entered  into  a  treaty,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  Ntali,  King  of  AnkolL  In  exchange  for  a 
flag  of  the  Company,  and  a  promise  of  friendship  and  protec- 
tion, the  king,  for  his  part,  promised  to  stop  the  importation 
of  gtinpowder  from  the  south  and  north  into  British  territory 
by  all  means  in  his  power. 

WHAT  ABOUT  TREATY  FAITH? 


And  here  is  just  where  it  seems  to  one  that  the  position, 
not  only  of  this  country,  but  the  I.B.E.A.  Company  in 
particalar,  is  most  unsatisfactory— to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Hitherto,  the  public  have  read  the  case  thus :  with  a  charter 
ima  the  British  Government  in  hand,  the  company  has 
deputed  its  officers  to  make  treaties,  and  generally  to  enter 
Ittto,  and  take  part  in,  the  intricacies  of  native  politics,  in 
which  their  good  name  and  fame  are  pledged  up  to  the  hilt 
as  signatories  to  various  undertakings.  How  then,  one  asks, 
can  the  charter-holding  Company  back  out  of  engagements 
at  a  moment's  notice  in  which  co-signatories  have  incurred 
tUal  responsibilities  by  sticking  faithfully  to  their  part  of 
the  bargain? 


OEBMANT  IK  AFRIOA. 

Mr.  Waller  thinks  that  the  Germans  compare  very 
favourably  with  us  in  Africa : — 

Germany's  attitude  towards  the  slave-trade  has  been  of  the 
word-and-a-blow  order.  She  has  done  enough  sJready  to  put 
us  to  the  blush,  though  she  has  not  been  as  many  months  at 
it  as  we  have  years. 

At  the  present  moment  a  slave  stands  a  far  better  chance 
of  freedom  at  Lindi,  which  has  only  recently  been  acquired 
by  Germany,  than  he  does  in  islands  which  we  have  given 
Heligoland  for,  to  bring  them  under  our  immediate  control  1 

THE  ONE  THUJG  NEEDFUL. 

What  we  should  do  now,  in  his  opinion,  is  to  keep  our 
wordy  and  show  to  the  blacks  that  we  do  not  sign  treaties 
in  order  to  break  them,  or  appoint  representatives  in 
order  to  disown  their  acts : — 

The  one  thing  needful  is  a  railway  to  the  southern  shore  of 
the  lake.  With  money  almost  nnlendable,  a  Government 
guarantee  upon  a  moderate  anm,  and  at  a  moderate  rate, 
would  hardly  provoke  serious  criticism,  now  that  the  pre- 
liminary survey  for  the  Mombassa  railway  has  enabled  many 
to  blare  to  their  hearts'  content.  From  the  latest  utterances 
in  Parliament,  and  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  her  Majesty's  present  Government  have  a  firm 
conviction  as  to  what  is  due  to  Africa,  and  to  Uganda  in 
particular.  Withdrawal  finds  no  place  in  their  resolve. 

WHAT  TBS  BAST  AFRICAN  OOMFANY  HAS  DONE. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  writing  in  the  Fortniffhtly  on  the 
"  Religious  War  in  Uganda,"  sets  forth  the  case  from  the 
British  East  African  point  of  view.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  although  there  has  been  no  State  assist-* 
anoe  given  to  it — 

The  Company  has  proved  an  important  factor  in  the  inter- 
national deUmitation  of  East  African  territories,  and  but  for 
its  presence  Great  Britain  could  not  have  secured  the  Pro* 
tectorate  of  the  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar,  which  otherwise  must 
have  passed  into  the  bands  of  a  foreign  Power.  It  has  also 
secured  for  the  nation  the  right  of  maintaining  occupation  of 
the  important  regions  which  control  the  navigation  of  the 
upper  NUe  and  the  Bquatorial  Provinces  bordering  on  the 
Egyptian  Soudan.  The  cost  of  the  retention  of  such  a  vast 
territory  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  nation;  the  strain 
would  be  too  great  for  any  private  company.  The  way  has 
thus  been  cleared  for  the  independent  assumption  of  a 
British  protectorate  in  the  interior,  to  which  the  transition 
would  be  easy,  and  not  costly. 

The  London  Ivory  Sales. 
Thbbb  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  Zeimre  Sour 
on  "A  London  Ivory  Sale,''  which  is  crammed  full  of 
facts  which  it  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to- 
collect.  In  order  to  replenish  the  ivorv  market  of 
Englimd  15,000  elephants  nave  to  be  killed  every  year.. 
The  annual  slaughter  of  elephants  amounts  to  75,000* 
As  the  elephant  does  not  be^m  to  breed  until  it  is  thirty 
years  old,  and  the  average  is  one  youngster  every  ten 
years  until  he  is  ninety,  the  extinction  of  the  elephant  is 
within  measurable  distance.  The  total  cash  value  of 
the  200,000  elephants  in  the  Ck>ngo  Basin  is  only  half  a 
miUion  sterling,  each  elephant  being  supposed  to  have 
501b.  weight  of  ivory  in  nis  jaws.  Some  tusks  wei^h 
as  much  as  200  lb.,  but  that  is  ver^  rare.  The  tusks  S>r 
billiard  balls  fetch  the  highest  prices,  as  much  as  £110  » 
owt.  heins  paid  for  them.  Ivory  dust  and  ivory  shavings 
are  used  by  confectioners  as  stiffeners  for  jellies.  Out 
of  every  ow*^  15  lb.  remains  as  scrapings,  which 

are  bun  *       worth  from  £16  to  £20- 

per  ton.  harder  than  that  of 

the  elepl  hard  that  it  resista 

steel  anc 
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some  curious  clerical  stories. 

Ik  the  CamhiU  Magaxine  for  July  there  is  an  amusiDg 
article  by  an  anonymous  writer  who  gives  us  some 
reminiscences  of  his  clerical  duties  when  he  was  a  work- 
ing parson  in  large  town  parishes.  His  experiences  seem 
to  have  been  very  varied.  When  he  was  a  junior  curate 
he  once  married  twenty-three  couples  before  breakfast 
on  Christmas  Day.  On  one  occasion  he  was  marrying  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  was  very  stupid,  and  who  would 
not  do  what  he  was  told  to  do.  Seem^  that  the  clergy- 
man was  bothered  by  his  extreme  stupidity,  he  suddenly 
spoke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  service  and  said,  You 
see,  sir,  it's  so  long  since  I  was  married  afore  that  you 
must  excuse  my  forgetting  of  these  things."  He 
notes  the  variation  in  the  marriage  service  which  is 
introduced  by  many  of  t^e  common  people  who,  instead 
of  saying  with  all  my  worldly  eoods  I  thee  endow," 
frequently  say  "  with  lul  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  and 
thou."  On  another  occasion  his  curate  on  giving  out  the 
banns  wound  up  with,  "  If  any  of  you  Imow  any  just 
cause  or  impediment  why  all  these  persons  may  not 
respectably  be  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony,  ye 
are  to  declars  it."  Another  clergyman  married 
a  couple  without  inserting  the  names  of  the  parties, 
and  tiiey  were  married  as  ^'I,  M.,  take  thee, 
N.,  to  be  my  wedded  wife."  It  seems  that 
the  marriaee  was  reckoned  quite  legal.  Often  a 
oouple  that  nave  been  married  at  a  registrar's  ofSce  come 
to  married  again  in  church  after  a  somewhat  prolonged 
experience  of  matrimony.  On  one  such  occasion,  on 
putting  the  question,  "  John,  wilt  thou  have  this  woman 
to  be  thy  wedded  wife  9  "  the  answer  was  eUcitedy  "  Why, 
sir,  I  told  you  we  was  married  two  years  ago." 

Then  we  have  the  story  of  the  parish  clerk  who  was 
much  scandalised  at  hearing  the  curate  describe  the 
titled  wife  of  the  great  man  of  the  parish  as  *'this 
woman.''  He  Imew  his  manners  better,  and  promptly 
repHed,  ^*  Who  putteth  her  ladyship's  trust  m  Thee." 
Another  churching  anecdote,  which  is  not  so  familiar, 
is  the  following : — 

My  fellow-corate  at  a  London  church,  where  a  fee  of 
eigbteenpence  was  charged  for  the  use  of  the  churching 
service,  once  told  me  that  a  poor  woman,  hearing  of  the 
charge,  and  allnding  to  the  brevity  of  the  service,  replied, 
**  What  I  eighteenpence  for  that  bit  7  It's  an  imposition  I  Bead 
some  more." 

The  writer  seems  to  havi)  had  somewhat  curious 
experiences ;  but  nothing  thai  he  said  prepared  us  for 
the  following  revelation  of  i  >  e  extraordinary  way  in 
which  he  sits  down  in  the  pu) .  it  The  story  is  told  as 
an  explanation  of  a  lusty  eji « ulatiou  whidi  one  time 
burst  &om  1^  in  the  pulpit 

The  fact  was,  the  floods  were  out,  and,  as  I  had  to  ride 
through  bome  of  the  water  on  horseback,  I  deemed  it  only  a 

r rodent  precaution  to  affix  to  my  heels  a  pair  of  sharp  spurs, 
forgot  to  take  them  off  when  I  put  on  my  surpUce,  and 
when  I  got  into  the  pulpit,  which  was  a  very  awkmrd  little 
,  place,  I  squatted  fixiuly  down  upon  them. 

Then  we  have  a  story  which  I  think  we  have  heard 
before  concerning  a  lady  who  had  her  footman  confirmed, 
^he  sent  out  to  enquire  if  her  groom  stood  in  need  of 
the  same  ceremony,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  butler 
returned,  saying,  *'Yes,  Miss,  ifs  all  right.  He's  been 
done  twice."   CS  course,  he  meant  vaccinated. 

The  humours  of  the  collection  also  form  a  subject  for 
his  reminiscences : — 

After  a  somewhat  rambling  discourse  from  one  of  my 
colleagues,  who  shall,  of  course,  be  nameless,  the  church- 
warden told  me  that  a  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  church, 
when  he  offered  him  the  plate,  took  out  a  sixpence  and  looked 
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at  it  ruefully,  and  then  cast  it  in  with  the  remark,  "  WeU, 
you  shall  have  it,  old  fellow,  but  it's  a  deal  more  than  that 
sermon  was  worth." 

The  hero  of  this  incident  was  not  such  a  pleasant 
person  to  deal  with  as — 

A  colonial  farmer  I  was  once  told  of  by  a  friend  who 
looked  very  much  distressed  at  passing  the  plate  on  a  similar 
occasion,  but  explained  his  apparent  shortcoming  by  remark- 
ing in  a  loud  aside,  '*  Youll  fiod  a  pie  on  the  vestry  table." 

WHY  NOT  RE-COLONISE  ENGLAND? 

▲  SUOOBSTION  FOR  THB  IDLB  RICH. 

Mr.  Frbderiok  Greenwood,  in  the  Natmial  Remew^ 
has  a  pleasant  and  characteristic  article,  entitled  Sug- 
gestea  by  Cobbett's  Ghost."  Mr.  Greenwood's  idea  is  that 
3  Cobbett's  ghost  were  to  return,  he  would  suggest  as  a 
remedy  for  the  progressing  development  of  the  great  wens 
and  the  lesser  wens,  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
that  the  idle  rich  should  migrate  from  Mayfair  into  the 
country,  and  revivify  the  deserted  shires.  Mr.  Greenwood 
says : — 

As  to  the  Great  Wen,  I  fancy  he  would  argue  that  if  it  \a 
not  to  be  worsened  and  its  dangers  multiplied,  there  must  be 
a  dispersal  of  rich  townsmen  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country.  The  poor  flock  where  the  rich  gather.  When  the 
rich  are  business  men,  closely  engaged,  they  must,  of  course, 
abide  near  their  factories  and  counting-houses.  But  even  of 
these  many  could  spend  more  time  and  cash  in  a  country  life 
(to  the  wise  economy  of  whatever  vitalities  they  possess)  than 
they  do  spend  ;  and,  besides  these,  there  are  thousands  of 
families  with  completed  money-piles  who  would  be  a 
veritable  blessing  to  their  native  land  if  they  would  take 
a  taste  for  Uving  where  it  is  loveliest  That  the  taste  for 
Art  is  increasingly  widespread  and  rapturous  is  indeed 
delightful;  but  how  much  better  it  would  be  should  a  taste 
for  Nature  break  out  amongst  the  wealthy  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  1  They  are  very  much  alike,  these  tastes;  the 
one  is  not  more  costly  than  the  other,  nor  is  it  less  whole- 
some and  elevating;  and,  as  I  hear  the  ghost  of  Gobbett  say, 
there  is  no  visible  cure  for  the  depopulation  of  rural  England 
and  its  daneerous  running  into  dty  wens  if  the  idle  rich  do 
not  go  out  from  them  and  re-establish  the  villages. 

Orchard  produce,  garden  produce,  poultry  produce,  the 
growth  of  small  fields  tilled  mth  Chinese  care,— this  is  what 
we  should  baffle  the  importer  with,  and  keep  raral  England 
populous  and  prosperous.  If  that  is  really  the  best  counsel 
that  can  be  given,  now  shall  it  be  carried  out  more  advan- 
tageously than  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  dream  7  A  taste  for 
the  country  sprhigs  up ;  it  is  strengthened  by  a  sense  of 
dutv — a  patriotic  desire  to  do  what  can  be  done  by  the 
exchange  of  futUe  pleasures  for  simple  joys  to  clear  England 
of  the  dangers  of  *'  the  wen."  Vexed  by  the  mere  vulgarity 
and  commonness  of  society  splendours,  many  of  the  old  gentry 
take  more  exdusirely  than  ever  to  the  taste ;  which  ix^pires 
a  yet  greater  number  of  new  rich  men,  who  depart  from  the 
crowds  where  a  ''plum"  is  accounted  nothing  and  ten 
thousand  a  year  is  no  title  to  distinction.  Estates  of  squirely 
magnitude  are  sought  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  with  little 
more  regard  to  percentage-returns  than  there  is  in  buying  a 
yacht  or  a  Meissonier  or  two ;  till  there  are  a  dozen  good  houses 
on  a  dozen  little  domains  where  now  there  are  three,  and  none  ' 
of  their  owners  are  simply  dependent  upon  rent.  These 
estates  being  small,  and  being  in  such  hands,  what  we 
have  called  garden  tillage  is  tne  rule  with  them;  which 
means  the  employment  of  a  good  many  husbandmen.  The 
land  is  beautified,  labour  has  its  old  place  upon  it  on  better 
terms,  it  yields  more  richly  what  is  wanted  most  (according 
to  the  economists),  the  claraes  associate  in  a  wholesomer  way 
than  "slumming"  affords,  the  physical  degeneracy  of  the 
people  is  arrested  by  the  salvation  of  thousands  of  families 
from  wen-absorption,  and  there  is  less  competition  for  work 
amongst  town  labourers  of  various  kinds ;  for  where  the  rich 
man's  home  is,  there  direct  or  indirect  service  of  all  sorts  is 
required. 
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HOW  STORIES  ARE  MADE. 

By  Fiptbbn  Wbiters  of  Fiction. 

A  FBW  years  ago  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  an 
Snteresting  series *of  articles  entitled  ''flow  Plays  are 
Written,"  the  contributions  supplied  for  the  most  part 
by  the  leading  dramatists  of  the  day.  In  the  Monthly 
Packet  for  July  there  is  an  article  of  a  similar  nature, 
entitled  "How  the  Stories  dome.  Fifteen  Statements 
of  Fact  by  Writers  of  Fiction."  The  writer  has  com- 
piled his  article  by  sending  a  considerable  number  of 
well-known  authors  a  set  of  questions  drawn  up  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  idea  as  to  the  genuineness  of  works 
of  fiction. 

The  first  question  set  was 

*'  What  is  the  '  bacillus '  or  germ  of  a  story  ?  Does  it  come 
to  you  in  the  form  of  a  picture,  situation,  problem,  or  in  any 
other  way?" 

Five  of  the  iCourteen  authors  state  that  their  first  conscious 
"thought  is  of  a  character  or  characters  in  situations  of 
difficulty,  suggesting  a  problem  to  be  worked  oat — four  or  five 
others  b^in  with  the  problem  which  suggests  the  characters, 
-tsome  add  that  this  character  or  problem  is  itself  suggested 
by  a  face  or  a  chance  remark,  a  scrap  of  poetry  or  proverb. 
Three  state  definitely  that  their  stories  are  always  suggested 
by  a  real  place  or  scene,  familiar  or  otherwise.  They  see  the 
place,  and  the  story  comes  into  their  minds.  In  one  case,  the 
germ  is  said  to  be  a  spontaneous  vision,  detached  and  definite, 
of  an  imaginary  place  or  scene  which  rises  in  the  mind 
uneicplained,  until,  perhaps  years  afterwards,  the  explanation 
is  discovered.  One  or  two  specimen  answers,  or  parts  of 
answers,  are  given. 

The  second  question  was  whether  the  first  start  came 
-spontaneously  or  whether  it  could  be  i>roduced  by  effort  P 
Nearly  all  the  fourteen  answered  this  in  the  afiGLrmative, 
ii  om  which  we  imply  it  is  sometimes  one  way  and  some- 
times the  other.  The  third  question  is,  ''Do  you  work 
the  story  out  all  through  before  you  begin,  or  does  it 
appear  to  develop  itself  as  it  goes  on  P  *'  Four  plan  the 
-stories  out  fully,  out  with  some  of  the  others  it  is  different. 
One  writer,  for  instance,  says  the  characters  solve  the 
■problem.  Sometimes  the  story  is  revealed  by  a  series 
of  visions,  "sometimes  simply  thought  out."  Another 
writer  says  that  the  story  works  itself  out  like  a  rule  of 
three  sum.  Given  characters,  conditions,  and  oondu- 
-sions,  the  intermediate  figures  develop  themselves. 

The  fourth  Question  was  whether  the  writers  could  per- 
oeive  a  great  difference  in  merit  between  work  ground 
out  and  work  done  without  effort,  and  the  answers  given 
^o  to  show  that  disinohnation  is  not  favourable  to  story- 
writing.   One  writer  says : — 

I  could  quite  believe  that  sometimes  some  influence  out- 
side oneself  helps  one  to  write  the  story,  using  one's  brain 
and  imagination,  and  that  at  other  times  one  wrote  it 
unaided. 

The  answers  received  to  the  fifth  question  were  the 
•only  ones  which  were  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
dndividufd  writers.  The  question  was  whether  the  story 
appeared  as  a  distinct  work  of  art,  or  whether  the 
writers  selected  what  to  say  of  a  set  of  people  well 
known  to  them  outside  the  boards  of  the  book  ;  and  of 
the  nine  answers  g[iven,  five  say  that  they  see  the  story 
separate  and  distinct,  or  in  a  mental  vision.  To  the 
query  whether  it  is  true  that  in  every  novel  the  character 
is  a  peep-hole  for  the  novelist,  the  answers  are  not  satis- 
factory, though  one  reply  runs  as  follows : — 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  a  character  written  from  the  heart 
and  sympathy  is  a  possibility  of  the  writer's  own  character. 

The  replies  to  the  enquiry  as  to  whether  they  draw 
their  characters  direct  from  life  are  all  qualified.  One  of 
the  fourteen  repUes  emphatically  in  the  negative  saying 


that  a  character  taken  out  of  re^l  circumstances  and  put 
into  fictitious  ones  can  never  be  natural.  The  following 
are  the  general  remarks  of  the  compiler  of  this  article : — 

The  sense  of  inspiration  appears  to  bear  no  relation  to  the 
success  of  the  writer,  and  would  appear  to  be  rather  a 
question  of  personal  temperament  than  of  degree  of  power. 
Nevertheless  it  is  plain  that  there  are  two  apparent  factors  in 
the  production  of  fiction — involuntary  suggestions,  and  the 
talent,  critical  and  executive,  which  m&es  artistic  use  of 
them.  And  also  that  the  sense  of  livingness  as  apart  from 
life-/iA^ness  in  the  impression  made  by  characters  on  the 
reader,  has  some  relation  to  the  same  sense  in  the  author. 

It  also  appears  incidentally  that  the  amount  of  re-copying 
and  altering  of  the  MSS.  varies  immensely,  also  in  no  distinct 
ratio  to  the  final  finidh. 

Every  one  is  evidently  a  law  to  him  or  herself.  There  are 
no  general  rules  to  be  derived  from  the  fifteen  sets  of  answers 
before  us,  not  even  the  need  of  conscious  painstaking. 

TEMPERANCE  TEACHING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  a  conference  at  Boston  on  Temperance 
Needs  of  Foreign  Lands,  which,  as  reported  in  Our  Day^ 
gives  some  interesting  statements  of  the  need  of  temper- 
ance work  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  also  in  Great  Britain. 
In  America  there  are  twelve  million  public  school  children 
who  are  taught  the  physiology  of  temperance  in  the 
schools  of  all  the  States  excepting  six.  Of  the  Eastern 
nations  the  Turks  are  said  to  be  most  sober.  India  is 
rapidly  becoming  drunken.  The  duties  on  spirits 
increased  from  one  million  rupees  in  1870  to  ninety 
millions  in  1889.  The  India  and  China  missionaries 
are  looking  to  the  United  States  for  temperance  text- 
books. In  Siam  the  Minister  of  Education  has  approved 
of  the  American  text-books,  which  are  to  be  translated 
and  introduced  into  the  schools.  Among  the  Siamese  it 
is  stated  that  there  is  hardly  a  sober  man  among  a 
hundred.  In  China  the  proportion  of  those  men  and 
women  who  drink  spirits  is  said  to  be  sixty  per  cent.  Even 
in  Turkey,  although  the  Moslems  avoid  wme,  which  was 
forbidden  by  Mahomet,  they  drink  rum  and  brandy,  of 
which  nothing  is  said  in  the  Koran.  An  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  care  taken  by  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  to  collect  and  collate  all 
information  bearing  upon  the  temperance  (question : — 

At  the  intemalienal  headquarters  of  the  scientific  depart* 
ment  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  there  is 
probably  the  largest  repository  of  scientific  information  on 
this  subject  that  is  to  be  found.  The  Index  Medimis  comes 
monthly,  a  most  valuable  list  of  all  prominent  articles  pub- 
lished on  the  scientific  side  of  the  subject.  This  and  other 
classified  indexes  of  the  current  medical  literature  of  the 
world  are  constantly  searched  for  all  the  new  utterances  on 
medical,  physiological,  hygienic,  or  chemical  subjects  on 
sanitation,  fermentation,  or  kindred  topics.  Whatever  is 
therein  recorded  is  topically  arranged  and  classified. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Parliament  has  just  passed  the  only 
scientific  temperance  legislation  in  the  JBritish  Empire. 
The  Japanese  are  said  to  be  taking  to  drink,  and  in  India 
a  Wesleyan  minister  told  the  story  of  how  a  woman  of 
Hyderabad  sent  her  husband  to  the  bazaar  to  buy  what 
the  missionaries  Hked  best,  in  order  to  present  it  to  him 
when  next  he  paid  her  a  visit.  The  missionary  w.is  much 
surprised  when  he  was  given  a  bottle  of  biandy.  fie 
explained  that  there  were  true  Christians  and  merely 
nominal  Christians,  and  that  the  real  Christians  did  not 
drink  brandy.  So  she  sent  it  back  to  the  bazaar  to  ex- 
change it  for  something  that  the  real  Christians  liked. 
Next  time  he  came  the  woman  proudly  presented  him 
with  a  bottle  of  champagne.  The  story  does  not  say 
what  he  did  with  it.  The  Americans  have  determined  to 
do  all  they  can  to  trv  and  introduce  the  American  text- 
boo&B  into  the  Erglisn  schools.  i 
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HOW  GORDON  DIED. 

THE  AB^B  STORT  OF  THE  END. 

Major  Winqatb,  in  the  United  Seririce  Magazine  for 
J  uly,  gives  us  the  sixth  instalment  of  his  papers  on  the 
"  Siege  and  Fall  of  Khartum,  from  Egyptian  Sources." 
They  contain  the  account  of  the  final  act  of  that  long 
tragedy.  The  narrative  begins  on  the  25th  of  November, 
when  the  Bordein  arrived  with  letters.  On  receiving  the 
letters  Gordon  erected  a  high  flag  staff  near  the  p^ce, 
and  flew  a  red  flag  from  it  so  as  to  guide  the  British  on  their 
arrival.  He  also  ordered  rockets  to  be  sent  up  at  night 
in  order  to  show  that  the  town  was  still  holding  out.  He 
distributed  biscuits  to  the  poor  inhabitants,  but  then  dis- 
covered that  he  had  none  left  for  the  troops,  thereupon 
he  had  to  requisition  the  grain  stores  of  the  natives. 
Afterwards  more  letters  came  in,  but  the  troops  did  not 
arrive.  Gordon  is  said  to  have  written  out  a  telegram, 
and  having  taken  out  the  charge  from  a  cartridge  case,  he 
replaced  the  bullet,  and  gave  it  to  a  messenger  who  was 
to  telegraph  it  from  Dongola.  The  telegram  w^s  ad- 
dressed to  ^^all  the  conf^erate  powers.^  The  story 
seems  rather  apocryphal. 

NEARINO  THE  END. 

The  General  used  now  to  walk  through  the  streets  and 
lanes  and  see  numbers  of  people  Ijring  dead  from  famine.  He 
ordered  the  dead  to  be  buried  at  once,  and  insisted  on  the 
Governor  carrying  out  these  orders. 

When  the  famine  increased  and  prevailed,  throughout  the 
town,  Gordon  Pasha  was  obliged  to  send  5,000  people  out  of 
Khartum  to  the  east  bank  to  seek  their  own  foocl.  He  wrote 
a  letter  about  them  to  the  Mahdi  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  Human  beings  are  by  nature  merciful  to  each  other ;  these 
people  are  the  same  as  yourselves ;  Government  has  supported 
them  for  one  year,  and  now  it  is  necessary  to  send  them  to 
you  to  look  after  them.   Treat  them  as  you  think  fit.'' 

But  the  dervishes,  on  seeing  these  people,  used  to  strip 
them  of  their  olothing,  and  send  them  away  naked  and  bare- 
footed,* 

DESPAIR. 

January  began  with  fighting  with  the  object  of 
endeavouring  to  save  Om-Durman.  Gordon  came  down 
to  the  battle-field  and  said — 

If  he  had  been  able  to  send  reinforcements  he  would  no 
doubt  have  been  successful ;  but  he  now  felt  that  he  could 
not  relieve  Om-Durman,  which  must  soon  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  as  also  must  Khartum,  if  the  English  troops 
did  not  come  soon.  He  then  wrung  his  hands  and  went 
away,  leaving  the  principal  medical  officer  to  attend  to  the 
wounded.  « 

STARVATION — GORDON  WEEPS. 

Then  came  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Abu-Klea.  Mean- 
while the  sufferings  in  Khartum  were  intense. 

The  troops  now  fell  into  terrible  distress  through  hunger. 
They  used  to  hunt  down  the  dogs  and  eat  them ;  also  don- 
keys, horses,  and  mules  were  killed  for  food.  The  one 
t went  V- fourth  of  an  ardeb  of  dhurra  was  sold  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  but  it  was  difficult  even  to  get  that  quantity. 
Women  used  to  wander  through  the  streets  with  their  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  in  their  hands,  offering  four  or  five 
okes  of  gold  for  a  rubbeh  of  dhurra.  If  a  fish  were  caught 
during  the  night,  it  would  be  sold  the  next  morning  for  fifty 
dollars. 

Then  the  inhabitants  of  Khartum  fell  into  deep  distress. 
The  soldiers  lost  iJl  their  strength  and  energy,  and  laid  down 
their  arms  because  they  oould  not  cany  them,  and  some  of 
the  regulars,  Shaggiehs,  and  Sudanese,  deserted,  and  joined 

*  B  rdeini  B«y  states  that  when  Qordon  saw  this,  iit  wrote  again  to 
the  Mahdi  to  sayi— **I  have  supported  these  natives  for  eleven 
months ;  yon  sopport  them  for  one  month,  and  I  shall  take  them  back 
when  the'BngUsh  troops  arrive.  I  shall  keep  their  bacgage  here  safely 
until  they  retom."  But  the  Mahdi  took  no  notf  oe  of  this  message. 


the  dervishes.  The  General,  seeing  this  state  of  affairs,  be- 
came full  of  distress,  and  he  also  despaired.  He  summoned 
the  notables  and  principal  officers,  and  obtained  a  loan  of* 
money  in  order  to  give  the  troops  half  a  month's  pay,  as  he 
thought  this  might  check  the  desertion.  But  in  such  a  crisis - 
money  was  of  no  avail ;  and  both  natives  a^d  soldiers  used 
to  come  to  him,  with  pale  faces  and  sunken  eyes,  complain- 
ing of  their  miserable  state,  and  he  would  lift  up  his  hands 
to  God,  meaning  by  this,  that  God  only  was  able  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings ;  and  then  they  left  him  weeping. 

THE  FINAL  ATTACK. 

The  Mahdi's  people  were  almost  going  to  raise  the  siege 
when  a  traitor  of  the  name  of  Omar  Ibrahim  deserted 
from  Khartum  and  told  them  how  helpless  the  city  was 
from  the  starvation  of  its  garrison;  thereupon  they 
decided  to  attack  the  city; — 

When  the  dervishes  had  understood  from  Omar  Ibrahim 
the  real  state  of  Khartum,  how  numbers  of  the  people  had 
died,  how  weak  the  troops  were,  and  that  the  open  space- 
near  the  White  Nile  was  not  fortified,  they  collected  in 
enormous  numbers  in  Wad  En  Nejumi's  camp,  and  at  mid- 
night the-  Mahdi  came  over  from  Om-Durman,  and  stood 
up  in  the  midst  of  them,  saying:  *'Do  you  intend  to 
attack  Khartum  to-morrow  morning  ?  "  They  replied, 
•*  Yes,  Lord  of  All."  He  then  said,  "  Will  you  advance^ 
with  pure  hearts  and  full  determination  to  fight  for  God*& 
cause  ?  *'  They  replied,  "  Yes."  He  then  said,  *•  Even  if  two- 
thirds  of  you  should  perish  ? "  And  they  replied,  **  Yes." 
He  then  said,  "  Let  us  repeat  the  Fatha,'*  and  he  lifted  up 
his  hands  to  heaven,  and  all  of  them  lifted  up  their  hands, 
and  they  repeated  the  Fatha.  He  then  muttered  some  words- 
which  no  one  could  understand,  and,  half  drawing  out  hi» 
sword  in  the  direction  of  Khartum,  he  shouted  three  times,. 
**God  is  most  Great,"  and  then  pointed  in  that  direction, 
saying,  **  Advance,  Advance  I  with  God*s  blessing."*  He  then 
returned  to  his  camp  at  Om-Durman. 

The  dervishes  attacked  in  two  bodies.  They  attacked 
one  hour  before  dawn.  There  is  no  story  of  treachery  in 
this  Egyptian  account ;  the  dervishes  simply  overwhelmed 
the  gamson,  which  they  could  have  done  long  before  if 
they  had  only  known  how  weak  it  was.  They  were  so 
numerous  that  the  Egyptian  troops  were  like  a  black 
spot  in  the  midst  of  a  wMte  skin.  The  Egyptians  fought 
welly  but  all  was  in  vain. 

THE  END. 

The  whole  town  was  now  filled  with  the  screams  of  the 
people  and  the  shouts  of  the  Arabs.  They  killed  every  one  they 
met,  attacked  the  inhabitants  in  their  houses,  and  massacred 
and  ransacked  every  one.  Mussa  Pasha  Bhawki's  house  waa 
also  sacked,  his  harem  seized,  and  himself  killed. 

Meanwhile  the  General  who  was  on  the  top  of  the  palace, 
seeing  the  Arabs  advancing  towards  the  palace,  shouting  and 
yelling  like  wolves,  and  crying,  "  Gordon !  Gordon  I "  collected 
his  men  and  opened  fire  on  them  from  the  roof  and  windows ; 
but  the  Arabs  gathered  in  great  numbers,  broke  in  the  gate^ 
and  killed  the  kavasses  and  guards.  When  Gordon  saw  this  he 
went  to  his  room,  put  on  his  uniform  and  sword,  and  stayed  by 
his  room  awaiting  their  arrival,  for  he  knew  he  was  to  be  killed,, 
although  he  might  have  escaped  death  by  getting  on  board 
the  steamer  Imailieh,  which  was  waiting  and  ready  for  him 
from  early  dawn ;  but  his  noble  spirit  chose  rather  to  share 
the  fate  of  those  whom  he  had  governed.  The  dervishes 
rushed  up  in  crowds,  full  of  wrath,  and  stabbed  him  with 
their  spears  until  he  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  head  was  cut 
off  and  taken  to  the  Mahdi  at  Om-Durman.  This  was  early 
on  Monday  morning,  the  26th  January ;  they  carried  Gordon's 
head  on  a  spear,  where  it  remained  standing  for  three  days.^ 
When  the  Mahdi  received  Gordon's  head,  he  gave  orders  for 
the  fi|(hting  to  stop.   

*  This  U  Incorrect ;  the  head  was  hung  on  a  tree  at  Aha  Sldh,  jost 
south  of  Om-Durman. 
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AN  ENGLISH  LABOUR  LEADER. 

FROM  A  FRENCH  POINT  OP  VIEW. 

M.  GiLBSRT-BouoHBR,  in  the  Nouvelk  Revue  for  June 
15th,  gives  a  very  readable  account  of  Mr.  Thomas  Burt, 
M.P.,  and  his  relation  to  the  labour  movement  in  England. 
He  introduces  his  paper  by  a  general  survey  of  the  state 
of  England  in  this  respect  as  compared  with  France, 
which  is  very  interesting.   He  says  : — 

In  England  the  social  question  assumes  a  much  more 
eerioas  form  than  with  us,  because  the  workers  are  an  im- 
mense majority  of  the  nation.  There  is.  strictly  speaking,  no 
intermediate  class  between  the  rich  and  poor ;  and,  as  small 
proprietorship  is  unknown,  the  conservative  interest  is  not, 
^  in  France,  upheld  by  twenty  millions  of  peasants,  all 
more  or  less  owners  of  the  soil,  and  resolute  opponents  of 
•communism  and  revolution.  Far  from  that,  the  country 
districts,  ruined  by  free  trade,  are  deserted  for  the  manufac- 
turing towns,  where  work  is  to  be  had  and  wages  are  com- 
paratively high,  and  it  is  here,  on  the  quays  of  sea-ports,  and 
TOund  the  great  factories  and  workshops  that  population 
accumulates. 

Thus  gathered  into  large  masses  it  was  easy  for  the  workers 
to  organise  themselves.  They  have  not  failed  to  do  so, 
<and  have  founded  the  trades  unions,  those  gigantic  associa- 
tions which  had  already  given  them  a  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  State,  even  before  the  laws  of  '67  and  '84  had 
£iven  them  the  fianchise.  United  among  themselves,  and 
able  to  control  the  elections,  what  use  have  they  made  of 
such  power  1  One  need  only  pass  through  England  to  find 
•out  and  be  filled  with  astoni^ment. 

The  foreigner,  who  feels  himself  vaguely  agitated  by  old 
revolutionary  instincts  in  presence  of  social  inequfdities 
which  surprise  him  as  much  as  the  incredible  inequality  of 
fortunes,  seeks  in  vain  among  the  people  for  the  signs  of 
discontent  and  envy.  He  is  soon  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  class-hatred  does  not  really  exist. 

As  trades  unions  have  developed,  the  relations  between 
masters  and  men  have  become  easier  and  marked  by  greater 
cordiality.  It  had  been  feared,  at  first,  that  these  syndicate 
would  be  elements  of  disorder,  and  fetter  industry ;  and  they 
had  been  opposed  with  equal  ardour  and  futility.  It  has  been 
found,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  tendencies  have  become 
pacific,  and  that,  under  all  circumstances,  they  do  their  best 
to  bring  about  a  good  understanding  and  avoid  a  strike. 

Violent  newspapers  are  little  read,  which  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  extreme  moderation  of  opinions  on  the  part  of 
the  masses  and  also  of  their  good  sense.  It  also  proves  that 
the  greater  number  of  workmen  are  timidly  "  Left-Centre  " 
in  their  opinions,  even  when  they  call  themselves  Radicals. 
Many,  moreover,  profess  themselves  Tories ;  and  it  was  this 
circumstance  which  brought  about  the  Conservative  victory 
s,t  the  last  General  Election. 

As  to  Socialists  and  Anarohists,  M.  Gilbert-Boucher 
contends  th%t  the  British  workman  will  have  none  of 
them.  There  is  only  one  Socialist  in  Parliament — Mr. 
Cuninghame  Graham  -«nd  he  got  in  by  mistake.  He  is 
not  in  any  way  in  touch  with  the  working  classes,  and  bis 
oenstituents  were  not  aware  of  his  opinions  when  they 
elected  him.  Now  that  they  know  them,  they  won't  do 
it  again.   As  for  John  Boms : — 

After  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  play  a  great  part  in 
his  own  union  (one  of  the  largest  and  also  one  of  those  most 
opposed  to  the  coUectivist  doctrines),  he  frankly  took  up  the 
position  of  a  professional  agitator.  Mr.  Hyndman  is  another 
Socialist  who  has  acquirea  a  certain  notoriety.  A  sort  of 
theorist,  he  is  an  enthusiastic  preacher  of  the  Socialist 
gospel,  which  does  not  prevent  his  being  mixed  up  in  City 
business,  and  trying  to  make  his  fortune  by  it,  like  a  vulgar 
inmrgeois.  Both  these  men  are  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  their  ideas  are  too  much  in  opposition  to 
public  opinion,  and  neither  will  be  elected.  Yet  Bums  has 


already  considerably  moderated  his  views,  and  he  has— which 
is  almost  a  pledge  of  success  in  England— all  the  qualities  of 
a  popular  orator.  In  the  immense  open-air  meetings,  of 
which  the  English  are  so  fond,  he  has  gained  real  triumphs 
through  his  extraordinarily  powerful  voice  and  his  burning 
words.  But  his  triumphs  are  those  of  a  successful  actor,  not 
of  a  tribune  in  whom  the  people  trust. 

There  may  be  truth  in  this;  but  any  one  who  has 
heard  tough,  hard-headed  working-men  speak  of  Jack/' 
and  noticed  the  tone  of  their  voices  and  the  look  that 
comes  into  their  eyes,  will  not  be  disposed  to  accept 
M.  Gilbert-Boucher's  judgment  quite  without  reserve. 
But  his  main  contention — of  the  quiet  and  continuous 
development  of  the  labour  movement  in  England,  as 
compared  with  other  coi«H^tes— is  no  doubt  correct. 

After  sketching  Mr.  Burt's  early  life,  and  dwelling  on 
his  connection  with  the  temperance  cause  ~a  cause  which 
he  treats  with  an  air  of  perplexed  contempt — M.  Gilbert- 
Boucher  gives  an  account  of  the  coal-miners'  strike  in 
1862  and  the  formation  of  the  Miners'  Union,  and  brings 
its  history,  and  that  of  Mr.  Burt,  down  to  the  year  1871. 
There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  his  conunents,  but 
we  have  not  space  to  quote  it.  A  continuation  is 
promised  in  a  future  number. 

THE  UGANDA  MASSACRES. 

M.  Sbvin-Dbsplacss,  in  the  NouveUe  Remie  for  15th 
June,  devotes  a  few  pages  to  the  recent  events  in  Uganda, 
of  which  he  appears  to  accept,  without  comment  or  dis- 
crimination, Uie  first  published  accounts.  The  English 
and  Germans,  he  says,  arriving  simultaneously  in  Uganda, 
found  themselves  preceded  by  French  missionaries — to 
whose  arbitration  it  was  due  that  the  former  were 
enabled  to  treat  with  Mwanga  instead  of  the  Germans. 
And  then  the  French  element,  after  having  secured  the 
priority  of  English  influence  in  Uganda,  is  to-day  driven 
out  by  the  same  influence — to  the  accompaniment  of 
mitrculletises,"  He  accuses  us  of  flatly  violating  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  which  guaranteed  religious  toleration  to 
missionaries  of  all  churches  and  nations,  and  their  con- 
verts, and  of  having — instigated  by  our  missionaries, 
"  whose  professional  jealousy,  unhappily,  plays  an  odious 
part  in  the  whole  business  " — said  to  ourselves  that  the 
best  way  to  Anglicise  Uganda  was  to  make  it  a  Protestant 
country,  and  attempting  to  carry  out  this  plan  by  means 
of  massacres — ^making  our  religion  entirely  a  political  and 
sectarian  matter. 

This,  he  says — ^making  people  Protestants,  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  sympathy  with  English  interests — has 
been  our  constant  plan,  sometimes  unsuccessful,  but  not 
always.  It  has  been  applied  in  Asia  Minor,  since  1841, 
because  we  saw  in  Palestine  a  convenient  starting-place 
for  an  Indian  railway,  but  this  was  frustrated  by  the  efibrts 
of  France  and  Russia,  no  less  than  by  the  scandalous 
advantages  which  England  had  already  gained  from  the 
occupation  of  Earypt. 

M.  Sevin-Desplaces  says  it  may  be  accepted  as  proved 
that  where  a  religious  propaganda  has  been  established,  it 
is  sure  to  end  in  political  annexation.  Therefore,  he  con- 
tinues, the  French  are  knded  in  a  dilemma.  Either 
they  must  have  Uganda  to  themselves  and  exclude  us 
from  it,  or  they  must  abandon  their  countrymen  to  ill- 
treatment  and  massacre.  This,  we  suppost/,  is  the 
"  difficulty  of  principle,"  which  has  been  raised  by  recent 
events,  and  which  *'  other  countries  besides  France  have 
an  interest  in  solving.** 
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two  german  novelists. 

OSSIP  SCHUBIK. 

Ik  the  TInivermm,  Heft  17,  Oseip  Schabin  is  the  subject 
-of  an  intereBting  little  sketch  by  Wilhelm  Goldbaum. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  he  writes,  the  manuscript  of  a 
certain  novel  was  handed  to  Herr  Alfred  Klaar  for  criti- 
cism. The  authoress,  who  called  herself  Lola  Kirschner, 
was  then  living  with  her  sister,  who  was  devoting  her  life 
to  painting.  At  that  time  the  novelist  must  have  been 
about  twenty-four,  for  Dr.  Ktirschner's  somewhat  indis- 
creet literary  calendar  gives  1853  as  the  year  of  her 
birth.  Her  first  idea  was  to  become  a  singer,  but  after  a 
short  period  of  instruction  she  lost  her  voice.  Encouraged 


by  Herr  Klaar's  favourable  opinion  of  her  fir^t  attempt, 
she  wrote  another  novel  and  sent  it  to  Dr.  Julius  Roden- 
berg  for  insertion  in  the  Deutsche  liundschau,  but  she 
concealed  her  name  and  her  sex  and  styled  herself  "Ossip 
Schubin,"  and  Dr.  Rodenberg  at  first  took  her  for  a 
Russian  who  was  confiding  her  talent  to  him.  Just  then, 
too,  Russian  literature  was  the  fashion  in  Germany.  The 
secret  of  the  pseudonym,  however,  has  been  out  for  some 
time  now,  and  since  a  portrait  of  Lola  Kirschner, 
Gussow,  has  made  the  round  of  the  European  Galleries, 


OF  Reviews. 

physiognomists  have  understood  why  the  German  lady 
from  Prague  with  the  half-Slav  face  and  the  capridoa^- 
features  assume^  the  name  of  Ossip  Schubin. 

There  is  something  foreign  and  capricious,  too,  in  her 
talent,  and  even  in  the  German  she  writes  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, she  has  a  cosmopolitan  power  of  observation,  though 
her  special  field  is  the  life  of  the  Austrian  nobility.  In 
company  with  her  sister,  the  artist,  Lola  Kirschner  has 
become  thoroujgfady  acquainted  with  the  society  of  every 
European  capital,  from  Madrid  to  St.  Petersburg,  and. 
everywhere  cuplomatic  and  artistic  circles  have  been 
accessible  to  her.   Among  her  novels  may  be  mentioned 

The  Story  of  a  Genius,''  "  Between  Ourselves,"  and. 
"  Boris  Lenzky/' 

In  Ossip  Schubin's  method  of  work  there  is,  savs  a 
German  author  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  ner^ 
something  impulsive,  genial  and  inspired.  She  tears^ 
along  the  paper  with  her  pen,  throwing  each  sheet  as  it 
is  filled  on  to  the  floor,  so  that  after  a  few  consecutive 
hours  of  work,  her  table  is  literally  surrounded  by  a  pilu 
of  manuscript,  to  be  ultimately  arranged  and  numbered. 
She  is  an  artist,  with  an  abundance  of  experiences  and 
observations  and  material  generally,  but  so  far  as  the 
form  is  concerned,  if  by  form  is  understood  the  inner 
form  required  by  Herder  and  Goethe  in  a  work  of  art, 
she  cannot  be  called  an  artist  at  all.  She  is  an  excellent 
story-teller,  and  she  has  the  gift  of  characterizing  intel- 
ligently, but  she  never  restrains  herself,  hence  her  crea- 
tions often  partake  of  the  adventurous ;  and  in  her 
haste  of  conceptioi>  ehe  forgets  now  and  then  the 
physiognomy  of  her  characters.  She  is  so  impulsive,  and 
so  unequal  in  form,  that  every  impression  of  artistic 
completeness  is  destroyed,  but  on  the  other  hand  she 
is  always  interesting.  Toursenieff  seems  to  have  played 
the  greatest  part  in  her  literary  development,  and 
possibly  it  was  to  honour  him  that  she  assumed  the 
nom-de-plume  of  Ossip  Schubin. 

BEBTHA  VON  SUTTNEE. 

Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner  is  known  as  the  writer 
of  the  famous  novel  with  a  purpose,  **  Lay  Down  Your 
Arms  ! "  and  Heft  19  of  the  Universum  gives  a  short- 
sketch  of  this  extraordinary  lady. 

Her  earlier  novels  did  not  make  much  impression,  but 
this  story,  on  account  of  its  tendency,  attracted  universal 
attention.  It  is  a  real  peace  manifesto,  or  protest  against 
war,  in  which  short  work  is  made  of  army  budgetp, 
bayonets  and  cannon,  smokeless  powder  and  generals. 

The  story  is  an  autobiography,  and  the  experiences 
narrated  by  Martha  are  those  of  a  maiden,  wife,  mother, 
widow,  and  wife  a  second  time,  in  the  period  from  1859^ 
to  1871,  thus  including  Solferino,  Sadowa  and  Sedan. 
She,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  marries  a  young  lieutenant,  and 
in  a  year  a  son  is  born.  They  both  watch  over  the  boy 
who  is  to  become  a  soldier,  but  before  many  months  are 
past  war  is  declared,  and  Martha  begins  to  doubt  the 
glory  and  fame  of  the  battle  -  field  and  the  death  of  a 
patriot,  and  her  doubt  grows  till  she  is  not  only  con- 
vinced that  war  is  incompatible  with  moral,  scientific 
and  industrial  progress,  but  her  anti-war  ideas  and  her 
determination  to  show  the  folly  of  militarism  gradually 
become  the  ruling  passion  of  her  life.  But  this  conver- 
sion from  admiration  of  the  soldier  to  the  embracing  r  f 
her  new  gospel  is  very  gradual,  and  the  story  is  a  series 
of  terribly  pathetic  and  tragic  incidents  to  her  and  to  her 
family. 

Though  "Die  Waflen  Nieder  ! "  may  be  read  in  four 
European  languages.  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner  is  said 
to  have  been  waiting  six  months  for  an  English  publisher. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  CORSICA  TO  FRANCE. 

ITS  8TRATBOIC  TALXTB  IGNORED. 

La  Marine  Fran^ise  of  May  29th  and  Jane  12th 
'^Yos  a  capital  sammary  of  the  important  question 
raised  by  **Ck>ininandant  Z."  in  the  NouvdU  Heme  of 
May  Ist,  as  to  the  vast  strat^c  importance  to  France 
of  Corsica.  ''Commandant  Z."  thus  defines  the 
▼alae  of  Corsica  from  the  military  and  nayal  point 
of  yiew—"  Corsica,  which  is  the  only  resting  ground 
for  our  fleet  between  Algiers  and  Marseilles,  and 
between  Bizerta  and  Toulon,  forms  the  strategic  link 
by  which  the  shores  of  Languedoc  and  Provence  are 
united  to  those  of  that  French  Africa  which  Prdvost- 
'Paraded,  now  mote  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
pointed  out  as  being  the  last  resource  of  our  grandeur  in 
the  world.  In  case  of  a  war  with  the  Triple  Alliance  the 
island,  from  its  position  within  fifty  miles  of  Ciyita 
Vecchia,  forms  the  natural  base  of  operations  for  our 
squadrons  against  Italy's  left*  flank.  If,  again,  we 
-consider  the  case  of 

A  STBUGOLB — ALWAYS  POSSIBLE — ^WITH  SNGLAKD, 

its  defensive  value  becomes  beyond  compare,  and  is 
indeed  so  apparent  that  it  forces  itself  upon  the 
4ittention  of  even  those  who  are  utter  strangers  to  the 
requirements  of  naval  warfare.  For  these  reasons,  since 
our  reverses,  and  especially  since  the  House  of  Savoy 
has  entered  into  alliance  with  the  two  central  European 
Powers,  Corsica  should  have  been  for  us  an  object  of 
^rrave  concern.  Alas  1  far  from  making  it  an  object  of 
solicitude,  the  French  Admiralty,  as  we  know  too 
well,  seems  to  have  ignored  the  very  existence  of  this 
^mirable  strategic  position.  In  1886,  sixteen  years 
•tSter  the  lesson  of  Sedan,  Corsica  was  still  for  the 
Admiralty  as  if  it  were  non-existent!  "Commandant 
Z."  is  convinced  that  the  next  war  which  breaks  out  will 
begin  in  the  Mediterranean  by  a  sudden  descent  being 
made  on  Corsica,  the  two  places  most  menaced,  in  his 
opinion,  being  Bastia  and  Bonifacio.  The  vicinity 
K>f  Elba  gives  good  warrant  for  an  attempt  against  Bastia. 
The  enemy  could  land  either  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
or  preferably  on  the  west  coast  at  the  bottom  of  the 
of  St.  Florent,  whence  he  could  menace  not  only 
Bastia  but  also  the  positions  of  the  Ue  Rousse,  Calvi, 
Corte,  and  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Corso. 
^Under  the  present  condition  of  the  defences  a  landin|r  in 
the  bay  of  Santa  Manza,  with  Bonifacio  for  its  objective, 
could  be  carried  out  with  success.  Once  master  of  Boni- 
facio, the  enemy,  without  committing  himself  to  conquering 
•the  island,  would  restrict  himself  to  holding  the  Straits, 
when  the  vicinity  of  L%  Maddelena  would  render  any 
naval  operations  to  dislodge  him  extremely  perilous.  The 
•defensive  elements  at  Bonifacio  are  ridiculously  in- 
adequate, especially  if  account  be  taken  of  the  ofliansive 
elements  present  at  L%  Maddelena  and  on  the  plateau  of 
•Oz^ri. 

WHAT  OUGBT  TO  BB  DONS. 

After  having  pointed  out  all  the  points  where  Corsica 
is  exposed  to  a  sudden  descent,  ''Commandant  Z.'' 
discusses  in  what  way  it  could  be  made  to  aflbrd  valuable 
^pport  to  the  F^nch  fleet,  and  especially  advocates  the 
^ccmstruction  of  a  port  of  refuge  at  Porto  Yeccbio.  He 
further  points  out  the  necessity  for  completing  the  mobile 


defences  of  the  island  as  speedily  as  poasible.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  from  the  mobile  defences,  which  have 
recently  been  reinf  <nced  by  the  despatch  of  torpedo  boats 
trom  Toulon,  he  strongly  protests  against  the  exceesive 
concentration  given  to  the  Frendi  naval  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  advocates  that  the  Toukm  fleet  should 
be  divided  into  three  independent  squadrons  :  'he  first, 
the  squadron  of  Fiance,  with  Toulon  as  its  base ;  the 
second,  or  Corsican  squadron,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Ajaccio  ;  and  the  third,  or  African  and  Levant  squadron, 
to  be  stationed  (pending  the  completion  of  Bizerta)  at 
Algiers. 

CONSTEDCT  A  mWEL. 

A  subsequent  correspondent  of  the  Xouveile  ^vue 
emphasises  the  points  laid  down  by  "  Commandant  Z., ' 
and  recommends  the  construction  of  a  tunnel,  four 
kilometres  long,  between  Bastia  and  St.  Florent,  whidi 
would  thus  form  one  fortress  facing  east  and  west,  and 
allow  the  French  fleet  to  operate  on  either  side  of  the 
island.  The  strong  position  which  could  be  taken  up 
by  the  Italian  fleet  at  La  Maddalena  not  only  covers  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  coasts  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Sicily, 
but  by  closing  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  menaces  the  French 
line  of  communication  between  Marseilles,  Algiers  and 
Tunis.  The  creation  of  a  port  of  refuge  at  Porto  Vecchio 
would  not  restore  the  balance  of  power  to  the  French 
fleet,  as  in  case  of  a  check  it  would  be  simply  kept  prisoner 
there  without  the  possibility  of  passing  tne  Straits.  The 
only  way,  therefore,  in  which  the  menace  presented  by 
La  Maddelena  can  be  paralysed  would  be  to  cut  a  canal 
parallel  to  the  Straits  and  so  enable  the  French  ships  to 
escape  from  the  eul  de  sacht  Porto  Veccbio.  Fortunately 
such  a  canal,  twenty-five  kilometres  long,  can  be  easily 
and  inexpensively  constructed  from  Porto  Vecchio  to 
Fisari,  the  ground  between  these  i>ointa  being  quite  flat 
and  offering  no  engineering  difliculties  whatever.  If  these 
works  as  proposed  were  carried  out,  France,  with  Toulon 
in  the  north,  Bizerta  in  the  south,  and  communication 
between  Bastia,  St.  Florent,  and  Porto  Vecchio-Fi^ari  in 
the  centre,  would  occupy  an  impregnable  position  in  the 
Mediterranean. 


A  Freneh  Critieism  of  Naval  Ordnance. 

Rbab-Admibal  Rbveillbre  contributes  an  article  to  La 
Marine  Fran^aise^  •*  Shells  with  Larse  Capacity,"  iu  which 
he  points  out  how  entirely  unsuited  the  guns  of  modem 
ship?  are  for  the  purpose  of  bombardments.  The  extreme 
length  now  given  to  ships'  guns  makes  them  well  suited 
for  naval  actions,  but  quite  prevents  the  employment  of 
shells  charged  with  a  large  quantity  of  explosives.  One 
of  the  ideas  particularly  afiected  by  the  young  school  of 
French  naval  officers  is  the  possibility  afforded  to  vessels 
of  high  speed  of  making  sudden  raids  on  an  enemy's 
coast,  but  m  order  that  they  mav  be  able  to  do  sufficient 
damage  in  the  limited  time  that  would  probably  be 
allowed  to  them  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  able 
to  throw  shells  carrying  much  larger  bursting  charges  than 
is  permitted  from  the  long  guns  with  which  ships  are 
now  provided.  Admiral  R^veill^re  therefore  advocates 
the  introduction  of  a  special  type  of  short  naval  guns, 
built  exclusively  for  bombarding  purposes.  These  guns 
he  would  mount  in  swift  mortar  vessels  of  900  and  1,000 
tons,  which  should  be  constructed  principally  for  raiding 
purposes,  although  their  speed  would  well  qualify  them 
to  act  as  scouts  when  with  the  fleet.  All  the  fastest 
cruisers  should  also  carry  a  couple  of  these  guns,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  such  a  fiasco 
as  occurred  in  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  in  1882, 
»nd,  more  recently,  of  Foo-Chow  by  the  French  fleet. 
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ANARCHISTS  AND  SOCIALISTS 

By  Earl  Grey. 

The  other  day  Dr.  Fleischer,  editor  of  the  Deutsche 
Jievue,  invited  Earl  Grey  to  put  down  his  views  of  the 
present-day  struggle  between  humanity  and  Christianity, 
and  in  the  July  nimiber  of  the  Revue  the  EarFs  letter  in 
reply  is  published. 

Earl  Grey  agrees  with  Dr.  Fleischer  in  believing  that 
in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  there  are  masses  of 
people  who  desire  the  abcdition  of  all  law  and  order,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  constitution  of  society.  The 
same  danger,  he  says,  exists  in  England  too,  and  the  cause 
of  the  widespread  discontent  he  believes  to  be  owing  to 
the  hard  conditions  of  life,  which  press  so  hard  on 
the  great  majority  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  prices 
of  the  most  indispensable  necessaries  of  life  are  so  high 
that  the  wages  will  not  allow  the  workers  to  indulge  in 
such  comforts  as  they  might  reasonably  expect,  and  these 
deprivations  naturally  make  the  working  classes  discon- 
tented with  their  lot.  They  begin  to  hate  their  masters, 
and  then  get  wrong  ideas  of  the  mbtakes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  seldom  the  case  that  those  who  call  most 
loudly  for  help  recommend  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  State.  In  a  word.  Earl  Grey  is 
firmly  convinced  that  the  first  and  most  important  step 
to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes 
is  to  break  with  that  unhappy  commercial  policy,  known 
to-day  under  the  erroneous  watchword  of  protection  of 
the  home  manufactures. 

After  recapitulating  the  main  points  of  his  article  on 
"  Protection — Free  Trade — Fair  Trade,"  which  appeared 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Ninetemth  Century ^  Ektrl 
Grey  concludes  by  saying  that  his  short  and  slight  sketch 
of  the  economic  history  of  England  must  prove  to 
the  Continental  countries  of  Europe  that  before  all 
things  they  must  follow  the  example  of  Enj^land, 
and  give  up  their  mistaken  protectionist  policy,  if  Uiey 
would  arrest  the  universal  tendency  to  lawlessness.  It 
is  quite  wonderful  that  those  States  where  there  is 
financial  distress  at  this  moment  should  prefer  to  in- 
crease their  revenue  by  new  taxation  and  by  such  slip- 
pery means  as  loans,  instead  of  copying  Robert 
Peel's  plan  and  doing  away  with  injudicious  duties — a 

Slan  which  would  contribute  greatly  to  remove  the 
angers  of  discontent.  Though  Earl  Grey  admits  that 
his  knowledge  of  social  conditions  outside  England  is 
only  meagre,  he  is  also  of  opinion  that  other  reforms 
are  needed  on  the  Continent  to  change  the  attitude  of 
the  people  towards  the  Government.  Nothing  could 
have  a  better  effect,  for  instance,  than  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  immense  standing  armies,  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  weighs  so  heavily  on  the  people. 


AMERICAN  ADVERTISING. 

To  the  July  number  of  Nord  und  Siid  the  editor,  Dr. 
Paul  landau,  contributes  a  series  of  sketches,  entitled 

Pictures  from  the  North-west  of  the  United  States,'* 
the  current  number  being  devoted  to  Washington  State, 
which  he  seems  to  have  visited  recently  as  wellas  in  1883, 
when  he  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  North  Pacific 
Railway.  He  describes  the  nse  and  growth  of  Tacoma, 
Seattle,  Vancouver,  Fairhaven,  Spokane,  etc.,  in  a  manner 
that  can  only  be  gratifying  to  Americans,  but  he  has  a 
quarrel  with  the  American  system  of  advertising. 


At  Seattle,  especially,  the  most  striking  instances  forces 
themselves  on  the  foreigner's  notice.  Every  article  for 
sale,  every  place  of  business,  everything  to  which  public 
attention  is  to  be  attracted,  in  fact,  never  falls  short  of 
being  absolutely  good."  The  idea  that  there  could  be- 
such  a  thing  as  taste  in  the  matter  of  advertising 
never  crosses  the  American  mind.  A  certain  chocolate- 
manufacturer,  for  instance,  guaranteed  a  good  income  to 
the  family  of  a  notorious  criminal  who  was  under  sentence 
of  death  because  he  (the  criminal),  immediatelv  before  his- 
execution,  uttered  as  his  last  words  into  the  phonograph, 

"  The  best  chocolate  is  that  of  Mr.  ,    It  has  been  my 

last  solace  on  earth." 

The  first  thing  is  to  find  the  most  conspicuous  name 
for  the  new  article,  a  name  that  shows  at  once  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  surpass  the  article's  good  qualities. 
The  word  "standard"  plays  an  extraordinary  partj 
There  are  "  standard  tooth-brushes,"  "  standard  writing-^ 
machines,"  "  standard  "  everythings.  Another  variety  is^ 
'^^lite  shoe-blacking,"  "  palace  insect  powder,"  etc.  irfany 
shops  have  as  part  of  their  device  the  letters  I.X.L.,"  to* 
be  interpreted  as  "I  excel."  The  newspapers  publish, 
most  frightful  woodcuts  of  butchers,  piano-tuners,  etc.,. 
while  posters,  which  are  often  the  work  of  skilled 
artists,  and  are  not  badly  printed  in  colours,  assume  suclb 
dimensions  that  it  is  impossible  in  Europe  to  form  any^ 
idea  of  them.  Whole  scenes  of  sensational  dramas  are- 
frequently  represented,  with  figures  of  twelve  persons- 
and  more  in  life-size. 

In  every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  place  announce- 
ments are  posted  up — on  the  bridges,  railing,  walls, 
buildings  in  course  of  erection,  heaps  of  building-stone 
which  may  have  to  lie  undisturbed  for  a  few  days,  etc.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest  advertisements  are  to  be  found. 
On  the  road  between  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster 
the  trunks  of  trees  are  made  to  announce  the  excellent 
qualities  of  certain  tooth  washes,  digestion  pastilles,  etc.,. 
while  in  the  new  towns  advertisements  are  chalked  in. 
large  type  on  tall  black  posts. 

£i  one  place  Dr.  Lindau  noticed  roaming  about 
the  streets  a  number  of  white  dogs,  with  the  nam& 
and  address  in  black  of  a  hat  manufacturer  marked, 
on  their  backs.  Everywhere  carriages  bearing  gigantic- 
placards  may  be  seen.  In  some  of  them  there  will 
be  a  band  of  music,  and  in  the  middle  one  holds 
a  flag  with  the  announcement  in  huge  type.  The^ 
maniuacturer  of  a  special  toilet  article  had  another 
idea,  which  was  imitated  a  little  while  ago  in  Edinburgh,, 
when  Sarasate  was  the  object  of  an  amusing  contretemps. 
In  the  case  of  the  toilet  specific,  the  name  of  which  con- 
sisted of  seven  letters,  seven  black  fellows  in  grotesque 
costumes  paraded  the  streets  as  sandwichmen.  each 
bearing  a  single  letter  of  the  name  in  large  black  type- 
on  the  front  of  a  tall  and  narrow  snow-white  hat. 
Another  letter  appeared  on  the  back  in  white  on  the- 
black  ffround  of  the  coat,  and  the  two  were  so  arranged 
that  tiie  name  could  be  read  from  the  front  or  from 
behind.  But  before  the  day  was  over  it  was  evident  that 
the  men  had  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  bars,  for  in  the 
evening  they  could  be  seen  reeling  through  the  streets' 
with  no  idea  of  the  orthography  of  the  word  they  were 
to  form,  or  of  the  position  each  was  to  take  in  the  pro- 
cession. 

It  is  in  superlatives,  however,  that  the  American  excels. 
One  tooth-soap  is  described  as  "  surpassing  all  superla- 
tives." Girls  emploved  to  display  their  long  hair  to 
advertise  a  hair  specific  are  not  unknown  to  London,  but 
Dr.  Lindau  describes  the  hair  of  some  he  saw  m  America 
as  "  stupendously  luxuriant,"  and  in  one  case  it  reached 
to  the  ground. 
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soldier  cyclists. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  by  Major  Holmes  on 
'"Military  Cycling"  in  the  United  Service  Magazine  for 
>July.  He  says  that  the  cyclists  do  not  pretend  to 
•claim  to  be  cavalry,  they  are  only  a  moving  infantry : — 

The  cycle  is  only  a  means  of  conveying  infantry  with 
greater  rapidity,  without  noise,  and  without  throwing  up 
large  columns  of  dust,  a  further  distance  than  by  any  other 
means  available. 

Major  Holmes  is  full  of  admiration  for  the  improve- 
ment which  has  been  made : — 

The  Safety  enables  the  soldier  to  carry  his  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  kit.  These  are  all  fastened  on  to  the  machine,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  mounting,  dismounting,  and  stowing 
for  transport  the  Safety  bicycle  has  no  equal 

The  marching  rate  of  an  armed  and  equipped  body  of 
soldier- cyclists  is  from  seven  to  ten  miles  an  hour.  This  pace 
can  be  kept  up  for  many  hours  without  fatigue,  and  the  men 
when  they  have  reached  their  destination  will  be  in  a  per- 
fectly efficient  condition. 

Another  advantage  is  that  the  cycle  requires  neither  forage 
nor  water ;  a  body  of  troops  far  from  their  base  have  often 
suffered  the  greatest  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  both  of 
these.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  mounted  infantry  form 
-a  good  target  for  artillery  fire,  it  being  very  difficult  always 
to  find  cover  for  the  horses.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  cycles. 
*The  machines  of  dismounted  men  when  laid  on  the  ground  offer 
no  target  for  fire,  as  they  are  quite  invisible  at  short  distances. 
Cycles  are  specially  useful  for  night  work,  as  they  are  abso- 
lutely noiseless,  and  therefore  do  not  offer  the  objection  that 
patrols,  scouts,  and  messengers  do  who  are  mounted  on 
horses,  as  these  can  be  heard  at  great  distances  at  night. 
The  cost  of  a  military  cycle  should  be  under  £12,  and  at  this 
price  it  would  form  as  cheap  a  mode  of  conveyance  as  it  is 
possible  to  get. 

If  the  authorities  had  been  told  when  military  cycling  was 
first  instituted  in  1887  that  a  section  in  heavy  marching 
order,  and  also  carrying  ten  pounds  of  lead  to  represent  baU 
ammunition,  could  march  100  miles  in  nine  hours  and  fifty- 
eight  minutes,  they  would  have  said,  I  believe,  that  the  thing 
was  impossible.  In  October  of  last  year,  however,  a  section 
of  the  B  troop  of  the  26th  Middlesex  accomplished  that 
distance  in  the  time  named,  proving  the  great  use  that  might 
be  made  of  cyclists.  Supposing  raUway  communication  was 
not  available,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  throw  a  body  of 
troops  on  a  tactical  position  far  from  its  base,  the  cycle  is 
the  only  means  of  conveying  infantry  a  distance  of  100  miles 
•and  over  in  a  day. 

Major  Holmes  suggests  that  a  cycling  regiment  should 
be  established  in  every  county  to  be  used  as  scouts. 
There  are  now  3,000  volunteer  cyclists  in  England.  He 

says,: — 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  pace  at  which  a  cycle  can  be 
ridden,  I  append  the  following  particulars  of  times  and 
-different  distances 

1  mile  in  ...  0  2  20| 
10  miles,,  ...  0  26  41 1 
25    „    „    ...    1  10  5f 

50    „    2  25  26| 

London  to  Brighton  and  back  has  been  ridden  under  seven 
hours.  Mr.  Holbein  has  just  completed  a  marvellous  ride  on 
a.  tricycle  on  the  road  of  341  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 


"  On  the  Eve  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  Die  Neue 
Zeiff  No.  39.  Writing  from  London,  the  author  explains 
how  Parliament  is  dissolved,  how  writs  for  a  new  election 
are  issued,  what  are  the  chief  parties  and  programmes,  etc. 


A  MALISON  ON  INTERVIEWERS. 

BY  "OUIDA." 

"  Ouida"  writes  in  the  North  American  Revietv  for  June, 
upon  the  *'  Penalties  of  a  Well-Known  Name,"  in  which 
she  discourses  concerning  the  unpleasant  side  of  notoriety. 
It  is  a  characteristic  malediction  upon  the  whole  tribe  of 
broadsheets  who  track  you  like  a  sleuth-hound,  and  let 
in  the  glare  of  day  upon  your  dusky,  mazy  dell.  Privacy, 
she  says,  is  the  necessity  of  good  and  great  art,  and  she 
declares  that  had  interviewers  ventured  to  trouble 
supreme  artists,  they  would  have  been  assassinated  on  the 
spot.  This  at  least  is  the  inference  which  may  fairly  be 
dbrawn  from  the  following  passage : — 

If  a  correspondent  of  the  press  had  hidden  behind  an 
elder-bush  on  a  grassy  path  at  Shottery,  methinks  Shakes- 
peare would  have  chucked  him  into  the  nearest  ditch  ;  and  if 
a  stenographer  had  inquired  of  Dante  what  meats  had 
tasted  so  bitter  to  him  at  Can  Grande's  table,  beyond  a 
doubt  the  meddler  would  have  learned  the  coldness  and  the 
length  of  a  Florentine  rapier. 

Failing  the  ready  rapier  of  the  great  Florentine,  she, 
metaphorically  speaking,  lets  down  her  back  hair  and 
screams — screams,  like  a  squaw  in  hysterics,  against  the 
observation  and  penalty  of  inquisitive  misrepresentation. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sample  of  her  wild,  whirling 
words : — 

Whoever  else  may  deem  that  the  phonograph,  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  pbotographic  apparatus  are  beneficial  to  the 
world,  every  man  and  woman  who  has  a  name  of  celebrity  in 
that  world  must  curse  them  with  deadliest  hatred.  Life  is 
either  a  miserable  and  weak  submission  to  their  demands,  or 
a  perpetual  and  exhausting  straggle  against  and  conflict 
with  their  pretensions,  in  the  course  of  which  warfare 
enemies  are  made  inevitably  and  continually  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.  He  who  bends  beneath  the  decrees  of  the 
sovereign  spy  is  popular  at  the  price  of  dignity  and  peace. 
Those  who  refuse  to  so  stoop  are  marked  out  for  abuse  and 
calumny  from  all  those  who  live  by  or  are  diverted  by  the 
results  of  the  espionage.  There  is  no  niddle  way  between 
the  two. 

The  following  passage,  however,  is  a  just  and  well- 
deserved  condemnation  of  the  malady  of  personals  in 
journalism,  agiunst  which  so  many  protests  have  been 
made,  unfortunately  without  effect : — 

The  worst  result  of  the  literary  clamour  for  these  arrays  of 
facts,  or  presumed  facts,  is  that  the  ordinary  multitude,  who 
have  not  the  talent  of  the  original  seekers,  imitate  the  latter, 
and  deem  it  of  more  importance  to  know  what  any  famous  person 
eats,  drinks,  and  wears,  in  what  way  he  sins,  and  in  what 
manner  he  sorrows,  than  it  does  to  rightly  measure  and  value 
his  picture,  hisfposition,  his  romance,  or  his  poem.  Journal- 
istic inquisitiveness  has  begotten  an  unwholesome  appetite, 
an  impudent  curiosity,  in  the  world,  which  leaves  those  con- 
spicuous in  it  neither  peace  nor  privacy. 


Herb  Poetzelberoer,  the  painter  of  "The  Old  Spinet,** 
reproducetl  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  July,  is  "  An 
Austrian  who  is  taking  high  rank  and  rising  into  well- 
merited  popularity.  He  has  done  much  more  impoj  tant 
work  than  *The  Old  Spinet,*  but  nothing  which  more 
clearly  exemplifies  his  frankness,  his  artistic  fibre,  and 
his  agreeable  power  of  pleasing." 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  AUTOMATIC  HANDWRITING. 

A  SUOaSSTION  TO  OUR  BBADBKS. 

I  WONDER  how  many  of  the  half  million  readers  wnose 
eyes  may  fall  upon  this  page  are  aware  that  if  you 
take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  spread  it  before  you  and  then 
let  your  mind  be  quite  passive,  your  hand  will  in  a  ^r^t 
number  of  cases  begin  to  write  oi  itself  P  If  you  douot  it, 
try  the  experiment.  Give  half -an-hour  to  it  quietly,  and 
see  if  what  I  say  is  not  true. 

A  OOBRESPONDBNT's  SXPBBIBirOB. 

A  Congregational  minister  in  the  north  of  England 
wrote  to  me  the  other  day  saying  that  after  having 
read  Real  Ghost  Stories  he  thought  he  would  make 
the  experiment,  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  his 
hand  would  not  only  write  but  draw  with  great  rapidity, 
and  that  without  any  exercise  of  thought  or  will  on  the 
part  of  the  brain.  This  writing  is  often  rubbish,  but 
it  is  sometimes  venr  extraordinary.  My  correspondent 
found  after  a  time  that  not  only  could  one  hand  write 
automatically,  but  that  both  hands,  if  furnished  with 
pencils,  would  write  intelh'gently  at  the  same  time  about 
different  subjects  and  in  different  handwritings,  all  the 
time  that  his  mind  was  intent  upon  some  other  object,  or 
entirely  passive.  This  is  unusual,  but  the  gift  of  the 
power  of  automatic  handwriting  is  very  much  more 
generally  diffused  than  people  imagine.  The  spiritualist 
theory  is  that  the  hand  is  taken  possession  of  or  con- 
trolled by  a  disembodied  spirit,  which  is  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  communicating  once  more  with 
the  world  which  it  has  left.  In  many  cases,  especially 
those  in  which  the  person  writing  is  susceptible  to  these 
outside  influences,  the  handwritmg  bears  a  curious  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  allepjed  control  when  it  was  on 
this  world,  and  frequently  the  writing  will  contain  in- 
formation not  known  to  the  writer  or  to  any  person 
present. 

POSSIBLE  DEVELOPMENTS. 

Mr.  Stanton  Moses  (M.A.,  Oxon.),  the  editor  of  Light, 
whom  I  am  glad  to  say  is  now  recovering  slowly  from  his 
severe  illness,  has  for  years  had  a  regu&r  t^te-d-tete  with 
the  unseen  intelligences  which  dominated  his  hand«  and 
wrote  out  the  substance  of  his  "  Spirit  Teaching."  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Moses's  automatic  handwriting.  It  is  very 
clear  and  legible,  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  his  or- 
dinary hand.  Mr.  Moses  assures  me  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  his  mind  to  be  passive  for  his  hand  to  write 
of  itself.  His  mind  would  be  quite  intent  upon  reading 
a  novel  or  newspapner,  or  even  a  work  of  Aristc^e,  and  the 
mental  absorption  in  the  book  which  he  was  reading  would 
not  in  the  least  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  handwriting. 
This  is  a  very  advanced  stage  of  automatic  handwriting,  but 
it  holds  out  promise  of  inmiense  usefulness.  Imagine  the 
delight  of  a  newspaper  editor  if  he  could  hold 
a  newspaper  in  n?s  left  hand  while  his  right 
hand  is  writing  down  the  elucidatory  intelligence 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  see  the  news  of  the  day 
in  its  true  light !  By  the  time  the  editor  had  finished 
reading  his  paper  he  would  find  the  notes  and  comments 
already  written  for  him.  We  have  not  come  to  that 
yet,  but  judging  from  what  ht  s  already  been  attained,  it 
seems  not  impossible  that  something  uke  this  may  come 
to  pass. 

AN  American's  testimony. 
All  this,  however,  is  a  preamble  to  a  paper  Mr.  B.  F. 
Underwood  in  the  Arena  for  June.  Mr.  Underwood 
confirms  the  accuracy  of  those  statements  which  I  have 
made  above.  He  discusses  the  question  of  sub- 
4;onBdou8ne88,and  thinks  that  the  writing  is  not  properly 


called  automatic.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Underwood  in* 
saying  that  no  one  who  has  had  experience  of  automatic 
handwriting  will  deny  that  the  hand  does  move  by  itself. 
I  have  frequently  carried  on  conversations  with  the- 
unknown  and  mysterious  intelligences  which  control  the- 
hand  of  an  automatic  writer,  and  the  answers  were  quite- 
as  intelligent  as  those  of  an  ordinary  human  being,  and 
often  related  to  information  which  was  quite  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  the  persons  whose  hand  was  used.  As  Mr. 
Underwood  fiays,  a  few  words  are  often  written,  thenw 
erased,  and  a  new  sentence  begun.  Mr.  Underwood  has. 
the  good  fortune  to  have  a  wife  who  has  had  great  experi- 
ence ih  automatic  handwriting.  The  writing  does  not  tire^ 
MxB,  Underwood,  but  it  does  take  it  out  of  her  husband, 
although  he  is  merely  sitting  at  her  side  and  does  not 
touch  the  pen  himself.  Mr.  Underwood's  attempts  to 
explain  how  the  writing  is  produced  are  no  more  satis- 
factory than  those  of  other  people. 

IS  IT  "spooks"? 
Mr.  Underwood  says : — 

One  claim,  to  which  there  has  never  been  exception  in  any- 
writing  purporting  to  be  a  message,  is  that  a  *•  spirit,"  a  dis- 
camate  human  being,  moves  the  hand  that  holds  the  pen. 
Generally  names  and  dates  are  not  given ;  and  when  they  are,, 
they  are  as  liable  to  be  wrong  as  correct.  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions as  to  the  reason  of  this,  it  has  been  said  substantially 
that  memories  and  rsminiscences  are  only  gathered  upas  the 
de|)arted  are  able  to  come  in  contact  with  persons  and 
objects  of  earth. 

It  is  only  possible  to  avoid  the  spiritistic  hypothesis  by 
setting  up  theories  of  personality  which,  if  logically 
appliea  to  the  common  actions  of  life,  would  land  us  in< 
a  condition  of  inextricable  confusion.  The  following  i» 
the  concluding  passage  of  Mr.  Underwood's  article  : — 

I  do  not  accept  the  spiritistic  hypothesis,  but  I  know  of 
no  other  hypothesis  that  is  satisfactory  in  helping  us  to* 
explain  the  facts.  Automatic  writing  belongs  to  a  class  of 
phenomena,  the  investigation  of  which  may  show  that  per- 
sonality is  larger  and  more  inclusive  than  we  have  believed. 
'*  I  entirely  agree  with  you,*'  says  a  well-known  man  of  science- 
in  a  private  letter,  *'th3l  there  are  latent  powers  in  the 
human  personality  more  profoundly  significant,  more  vastly 
comprehensive,  than  are  expressed  in  the  common  run  of  life 
by  our  discursive  thought  and  action."  The  significance  and 
comprehensiveness  of  these  powers  can  be  understood  only 
by  a  study  of  all  the  facts  of  that  class  to  which  automatic 
writing  belongs.  I  believe  that  automatic  writing  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  world's  religious  thought  and  his- 
tory ;  that  in  Egypt,  India,  and  Jndea  it  was  believed  to  be 
communications  divinely  dictated  or  inspired ;  and  that  in 
modem  times  it  has  led  to  belief  in  spedal  revelations  andr 
to  the  inauguration  of  great  religious  movements.  The  phe- 
nomenon d&ould  be  no  longer  ignored ;  it  should  be  made- 
the  subject  of  the  most  careful  and  thorough  scientific  ex- 
amination. 


Carlyle  on  Indian  Meal.— The  Bookman  for  July 
notices  an  interesting  literary  memorial  of  Carlyle's 
intimacy  with  Emerson.  This  is  an  article  on  "  Indian* 
Meal,"  which  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine  in  May,  1849', 
over  the  signature  '^C,"  and,  says  the  writer,  Carlyle's 
authorship  of  it  is  undoubted!,  though  it  has  not  been 
included  in  any  edition  of  his  complete  works.  Carlyle, 
who  wished  to  see  Indian  meal  an  article  of  general 
consumption,  corresponded  with  Emerson  on  the  subject,, 
with  the  result  that  Emerson  sent  over  from  Concord  a 
barrel  of  Indian  com  in  its  natural  state,  and  the  oom» 
having  been  gronnd  and  prepared  for  the  table  Lord 
Ashburton's  French  oook,  was  metamorphosed  into  meal 
**  sweet  among  the  sweetest,  and  on  which  a  grown  man 
could  be  supported  wholesomely,  and  even  agreeably,  at 
the  rate  of  littie  more  than  a  penny  a  day.'' 
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WHAT  THE  COMING  MAN  WILL  EAT. 

Pbofbssor  W.  a.  Atwater,  in  the  Forum  for  June, 
has  an  interesting  article  under  the  above  hea<^:ng.  It 
does  not,  however,  guiU  correspond  to  its  titL\  The 
author  does  not  tell  us  what  the  coming  man  will  eat — 
only  the  mistakes  in  diet  made  by  the  existing  man, 
especially  in  America. 

The  American  working  classes,  it  appears,  are  much 
better  fed  than  the  English : — 

The  dietary  statistics,  taken  with  the  collateral  facts, 
lead  to  the  inference  that  ordinary  people  have  with  us 
what  only  the  exceptionally  well-fed  have  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic — the  food  they  need  to  make  the  most  of 
themselves  and  their  work.  Indeed,  is  it  not  safe  to  say  that, 
BO  far  as  the  facts  at  hand  go,  they  imply  very  distinctly 
that  to  the  American  working  man  is  vouchsafed  the  price- 
less gift  which  is  denied  to  most  people  of  the  world,  namely, 
the  physical  conditions,  including  especially  the  liberal 
nourishment,  which  are  essential  to  large  production,  high 
wages,  and  the  highest  physical  existence,  and  that 
as  a  corollary  be  has  a  like  peculiar  opportunity  for 
intellectual  and  moral  development  and  progress  1  To  my 
own  mind,  the  saddest  part  of  the  picture  that  one  sees 
among  the  industrious  and  worthy  members  of  the  poorly 
paid  and  poorly  fed  classes  in  Europe  is  not  the  physical 
want,  but  the  spiritual  poverty,  the  lack  of  buoyancy,  the 
mute,  hopeless  endurance  of  their  lives.  And,  by  contrast, 
the  happiest  feature  in  the  condition  of  wage-workers  with 
us  is  not  simply  that  they  have  better  food,  better  clothing, 
better  houses,  and  a  better  material  existence  in  general,  but 
that  they  have  what  these  things  bring— the  vigour,  the 
ambition,  the  hope  for  higher  things. 

But  even  in  America  the  true  science  of  nutrition  has 
by  no  means  yet  been  matured.  People  make  four 
principal  mistakes.  Firstly,  they  spend  more  than  they 
need,  from  an  idea  that  costUer  food  must  of  necessity 
contain  more  nourishment,  whereas  "  salmon  and  tender 
loin  of  beef  at  75  cents,  a  pound  are  no  more  nutritious  than 
halibut  or  shoulder  steak  at  10  cents  or  15  cents.''  A 
large  part  of  the  price  paid  for  costlier  food  materials 
goes  for  flavour ;  and  good  cooking,  which  would  make 
appetising  dishes  out  of  the  cheaper  ones,  is  rarely 
met  with.  Secondly,  they  consume  too  much  of  the 
fuel-ingredients  of  food  (the  fat  of  meat,  butter,  starch — 
i,e,,  floiu*,  potatoes,  sugar,  etc.),  and  too  little  of  the 
blood  and  muscle-forming  ingredients — lean  meat,  fish, 
and  the  gluten  of  wheat.  Thirdly,  needless  quantities  of 
food  are  used — partly  through  waste  in  cooking,  and 
partly  through  people  eating  more  than  they  really  want. 
Fourthly,  f  o^  is  badly  cooked,  and  requires  an  excessive 
expenditure  of  fuel. 

CHEAPNESS  NOT  ALWAYS  NASTIKBSS. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  and  lamentable  fact  that  a  very  large 
body  of  people  of  moderate  incomes  insist  upon  purchasing 
the  dearest  kinds  of  food.  Well-to-do  people  are  apt  to  be 
content  to  economise,  but  many  with  small  incomes  insist  on 
having  "  the  best,"  regardless  of  cost.  The  wage-workers  of 
the  United  States  waste  enough  in  this  way  to  make  a  veij 
great  difference  in  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  their 
Sving,  if  the  money  were  saved  and  used  in  wiser  ways. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  of  our  social  economy  to 
find  how  much  of  our  food  we  literally  throw  away.  Nume- 
rous cases  have  been  observed  in  which  from  an  eighth  to  a 
tenth  of  the  actual  nutrients  of  the  food  were  rejected  in 
the  wastes  of  the  table  and  kitchen.  People  in  this  country 
eat  whatsoever  is  set  before  them,  asking  no  questions  for 
economy's  sake,  provided  it  suits  their  taste.  The  saddest 
part  of  the  story  is  that  it  is  the  poor  man's  money  that  is 
worse  spent  in  the  market  and  the  poor  man's  food  that  is 
worst  cooked  and  served  at  home. 

TOO  MUCH  FAT  AND  TOO  LITTLE  BONE. 

I  have  said  that  our  diet  is  one-sided— that  the  food  which 


we  actually  eat,  leaving  out  of  account  that  which  we  throw 
away,  has  relatively  too  little  protein  and  too  much  far» 
starch,  and  sugar.  This  is  due  partly  to  our  laige  consump- 
tion of  sugar  and  partly  to  our  use  of  such  large  quantities 
of  fat  meats.  In  the  statistics  above  referred  to,  the  quanti- 
ties of  fat  in  the  European  dietaries  range  from  one  to  five 
ounces  per  day,  while  in  the  American  the  range  is  from  four 
to  sixteen  ounces.  In  the  daily  food  of  well-to-do  profes- 
sional men  in  Germany,  who  were  amply  nourished,  the 
quantity  of  fat  is  from  three  to  four  and  one-half  ounces  per 
day;  while  in  the  dietaries  of  Americans  in  similar  conditions 
of  life  it  ranges  from  five  to  seven  and  one-half  ounces  in 
the  food  purchased.  The  quantities  of  carbohydrates  in  the 
European  dietaries  range  from  nine  to  twenty-four  ounces, 
while  in  tbe  corresponding  American  dietaries  the  carbo- 
hydmtes  were  from  twenty-four  to  sixty  ounces. 


THE  HEAD  MASTER  OF  HARROW. 

AK  INTSRVIBW  WITH  DE.  WBLLDON. 

The  Young  Man  for  July  publishes  an  interesting  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Welldon.  In  the  main,  Dr.  Welldon  says  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  English  public  school  system ;  it  is  not 
equally  well  fitted  for  all  boys,  but  on  the  whole  it  works 
well  and  has  made  the  upper  class  of  English  life  as 
good  as  it  is.  Dr.  Welldon  is  against  compukory  Greek ; 
about  one-third  of  his  boys  do  not  learn  it.  The  Head 
Master  does  not  think  there  is  any  more  scepticism  than 
there  used  to  be.  Scepticism  is  more  outspoken,  but 
that  is  all.  Speaking  about  work  in  the  direction  of 
morality,  Dr.  Welldon  said : — 

A  great  work  needs  to  be  done.  For  my  own  part,  T 
think  the  first  step  is  to  clear  the  streets.  In  my  ju^ment 
in  no  Christian  community  ought  the  streets  to  be  so  lef^. 
that  a  young  man  cannot  pass  through  them  in  safety.  I 
make  as  broad  a  distinction  as  it  is  pSSsible  to  make  between 
men  who  seek  out  opportunities  for  vice  and  men  upon  whom 
the  opportunities  for  vice  are  thrust.  If  a  man  is  disposed 
to  pursue  vice,  we  cannot,  and  ought  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  prevent  him  by  any  law;  but  I  hold  a» 
strongly  as  I  hold  anything,  that  a  respectable  citizen 
has  a  right  to  walk  through  the  streets  in  peace.  There- 
fore, in  this  matter  I  think  the  primary  duty  of  the 
State  or  of  any  city  is  to  clear  the  streets  of  temptation. 
A  great  work  remains  to  be  done  in  awakening  the  chivalrous 
moral  feelings  of  young  men.  I  believe  there  are  compara- 
tively few  young  men  who  realise  the  consequences, 
especially  tbe  consequences  to  women,  of  what  is  called  the 
social  sin.  If  the  c^  were  put  clearly  before  young  fellows 
at  the  proper  time,  I  believe  they  would  make  a  strong 
effort  to  exercise  self-control.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
parents  greatly  neglect  their  duty  in  this  respect.  Parents 
owe  a  duty  to  their  children,  ana  especially  to  their  girls. 
I  think  that  mothers  ought  to  make  young  girls  understand 
what  are  the  terrible  consequences  of  one  slip.  I  believe 
numbers  of  girls  go  wrong  through  ignorance  of  the  conse- 
quences—in fact,  I  know  it  is  so.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  why  mothers  should  not  give  their  daughters  the  same 
sort  of  warning  that  fathers  and  schoolmasters  give  their  sons 
and  pupils. 

Speaking  of  gambling,  Dr.  Welldon  said:— 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  exactly  where  the  wrong  of 
gambling  begins.  What  I  do  see  is  that  gambling  is  exceed- 
ingly dangerous;  that  it  ruins  a  number  of  respectable 
characters ;  that  it  is  hard  for  a  man  who  has  once  begun 
it  to  draw  tbe  line ;  that  it  absorbs  faculties  and  energies 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  nobler  purposes;  that  it  is 
very  selfish;  and  that  it  tends  to  undermine  the  moral 
nature.  That  being  so,  I  think  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the 
citizen,  and  most  of  all  of  one  who  cares  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  to  abstain  not  only  from  such  gambling  or 
betting  as  is  admittedly  wrong,  but  even  from  such  as» 
though  it  may  be  lawful,  isjSSS^is^jaot  expedient. 
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M.  J>K  BLOWITZ,  MBS.  OOMTlfS.  MB.  J.  M.  USAGX. 


JOURNALISTS  OP  TO-DAY. 
The  series  of  "  Journalists  of  To-Day  "  in  Search  Light 
this  month  is  very  varied,  including  M.  de  Blowitz,  the 
prinoe  of  interviewers  and  the  interviewer  of  princes, 
Mr.  Lwqr  ("  Toby,  M.P."),  Mr.  James  GJordon  Bennett,  of 
the  New  York  Herald^  Mr.  Lesage,  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graphs  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  the  duelling  journalist,  and 
Birs.  Comyns,  the  editor-proprietor  of  the  Feathered 
World,     Mrs.  Comyns  is  a  widow  whose  husband 
started  the  Feathered  World  eighteen  months  before 
he  died,  and  left  her  a  widow  with  two  children. 
She  conducted  the  editorship  of  the  paper,  and  raised 
its  droulation  from  12,000  to  20,000  weekly.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  an  Anglo-Indian  officer,  and  the 
niece  of  Mrs.  Fawcett.   She  began  life  as  a  type-writer 
in  Chancery  Lane.    She  is  now  thirty-one  years  old, 
and  is  the  only  lady  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  is  pro- 
prietor, editor  and  manager  of  a  newspaper.    Of  Paul 
de  Cassagnac  it  is  said  that  he  spends  an  hour  or  two 
every  day  fencing  in  order  to  keep  up  his  skill  with  the 
weapon  with  which  he  has  fought  no  fewer  than  forty 
duels.   He  spends  all  night  at  the  office  of  his  paper, 
and  although  he  only  writes  the  leader,  every  proof, 
including  that  of  the  advertisements,  is  read  over  and 
corrected  by  him  before  it  goes  to  press.   Mr.  Lesage,  of 
the  Daily  Telegraphy   b^an   his  journalistic  career 
on  the  Western  Morning  News,    He  has  been  over 
thirty   years   on  the  Daily  Telegraph.     It  is  said 
that  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  has  an  income  of  £100,000  a  year.   His  chief 
pleasure  is  yachting,  and  his  hobby  is  coaching.  Ever^ 
day  he  receives  copies  of  the  different  editions  of  his 
paper,  with  every  item  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
writer  in  blue  and  the  name  of  the  editor  in  red. 
M.  de  Blowitz  is  declared  to  glance  through  every 
French  journal,  and  every  Italian,  German,  and  Russian 


newspaper  every  afternoon.  The  only  English  news- 
paper he  ever  looks  at  is  the  Times,  Of  "  Toby,  M.?.,"  we 
are  told  that  he  looks  an  ideal  journalist,  a  description 
which  will  evoke  the  liveliest  protest  from  every  hving 
journalist  excepting  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy. 


TELEPATHY  OR  SPOOK? 
The  new  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  ia  very  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  account  of  a  series  of  experiments 
with  Mrs.  Piper,  with  whose  extraordinary  gifts  the 
members  of  the  society  are  well  acquainted.   Mrs.  Piper 
claims  to  be  controlled  by  an  intelligence  named  Phinuit, 
and  evidence  is  given  in  this  number  concerning  the 
knowledge  of  Phinuit,  and  the  communications  which  he 
made  through  Mrs.  Piper  are  sufficient  to  startle  any  one, 
except  a  very  seasoned  psychical  researcher,  out  of  his  five 
senses.    Mr.  Hodgson,  who  writes  the  report  of  the  ex- 
periments, discusses  various  hypotheses  to  account  for 
Phinuit ;  but  none  of  his  conclusions  either  satisfy  him- 
self or  any  one  else.    Phinuit  would  give  his  own 
account  of  how  the  information  was  acquired^  but  as 
this  involves  the  theory  of  an  intelligence  outside  Mrs. 
Piper,  which  is  not  trammelled  by  the  conditions 
of  time  or  space,  it  is  rejected;  but  to  the  ordinary 
person  Phinuit's  explanation  seems  to  be  much  less 
startling  than  the  suggestion   that  Mrs.  Piper,  by 
mere  contact  with  the  President's  ring,  should  be  able  to 
read  what  was  in  President  Harrison's  mind  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.   This  instance  does  not  occur  in 
the  experiments,  but  there  are  many  quite  as  wonderful  aa 
this  hypothetical  case.     The  constructive  development 
of  the  telepathic  hvpothesis  is  going  on  at  such  a  rate 
as  to  involve  a  much  greater  draft  upon  the  credulity  of 
man  than  the  ordinary  spiritist's  hypothesis. 
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"THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE." 

Mr.  MAS9INGHAM,  in  his  interesting  series  of  articles  on 
the  "  Great  London  Dailies,"  in  this  month's  contribution 
to  the  Leisure  Hour^  gives  the  first  place  of  the  penny 
evening  papers  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  He  gives 
deserved  praise  to  Mr.  Cook.  He  is  an  old  worker  in 
University  Extension,  an  Oxford  man  who  once  thought 
of  entering  the  Oivil  Service,  a  fervent  disciple  of  Rusmn, 
and  a  man  with  a  singular  knack  for  the  presentment  of 
argument,  and  for  the  suggestive  criticism  of  politics  and 
society.   Mr.  Massingham  says : — 

Of  all  the  editors  who  have  in  tarn  sat  in  the  well- 
worn  chair  in  Northumberland  Street,  the  man  who  has 
left  the  deepest  mark  on  the  character  of  the  paper 
is  Mr.  Btead.  Mr.  Cook,  the  present  editor,  would  not 
hesitate  to  call  himself  a  disciple  of  a  chief  whom  he  served 
with  singular  loyalty  and  zeaL  He  stands,  however,  mid- 
way between  the  revolutionary  school  of  joumaUsm,  in 
which  Mr.  Stead  is  the  prime  innovator,  and  the  extreme 
conservatism  of  the  editor  of  Mr.  John  Morle/s  type.  Mr. 
Morley  had  doubtless  some  of  Uie  gifts  which  go  to  make  a 
journalist,  as  well  as  many  which  belong  to  the  nobler  craft 
of  literature,  but  ft  passionate  zeal  for  his  profession, 
the  joumalist'B  fiair  for  news— a  coming  crisis,  an  in- 
teresting personality,  a  picturesque  event  —  he  never 
had.  When  the  PaU  Mail  passed  in  1880  from  Mr.  Green- 
wood's and  Mr.  George  Smith's  hands  into  Mr.  Yates 
Thompson's,  and  then  into  Mr.  John  Morley*s,  the  price 
changing  from  twopence  to  a  penny,  it  became  the  medium 
of  an  honourable,  severe,  able,  but  limited  school  of  political 
Radicalism.  Mr.  Morley's  essay-like  leaders,  written  with 
less  warmth  of  colour  than  his  best  literary  work,  but  models 
of  pure  and  nervous  English,  were  read,  but  his  paper  was 
not.  When  Mr.  Stead,  who  had  served  under  Mr.  Morley 
with  a  warm  affection  for  his  chief,  with  great  ability,  but 
with  a  constant  sense  of  repression,  succeeded  to  the  editor- 
ship, the  nature  of  the  rebound  can  be  measured  by  the 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  men.  Mr.  Morley,  old- 
foshioned,  cold  and  formal  in  manner,  though  not  at  heart, 
keen  and  sensitive,  but  never  exuberant ;  Mr.  Stead,  flam- 
boyant, expansive,  full  of  ideas  transmuted  by  the  rough  and 
ready  alchemy  of  an  impressionable  nature,  a  bom  sub- 
editor, a  brilliant,  incisive,  though  not  faultless  writer,  and 
a  man  of  impetuously  daring  temperament — it  would  indeed 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  sweeping  mental  and  moral 
contrast.  In  one  respect,  however,  both  editors  achieved  a 
similar  success.  The  Pall  Mall,  both  with  Mr.  Morley  and 
Mr.  Stead,  was  a  power. 

Mr.  Morley  used  it  to  reverse  the  Irish  policy  of  Mr.  Forster. 
Mr.  Stead  employed  it  to  work  up  a  feeling  for  a  big  navy  to 
get  Gordon  sent  to  the  Soudan,  to  represent  the  Russian  side 
of  the  controversy  about  Penjdeh,  and  finally,  to  enter  on  such 
a  crusade  as  was  never  before  preaphed  by  a  joumallstio  Peter 
the  Hermit. 

While  Mr.  Stead  edited  the  Pall  Mall,  it  always  sparkled 
with  the  salt  of  personality ;  but  it  went  too  fast  for  Mr. 
Yates  Thompson's  quieter  tastes. 

Mr.  Massingham  gives  high  praise  to  Mr.  Charles 
Morley  for  the  ability  with  wmch  he  conducts  the  Pall 
Matt  budffet,  and  praises  not  more  highly  than  they  de- 
serve the  admirable  caricatures  of  Mr.  Gould.  Mr. 
Massingham  points  out  that  the  Pall  Mall  represents  an 
example  of  tnoronghness  and  good  organisation  in  its 
method  not  simply  in  representing  its  news  but  in 
preparing  it.  No  other  English  newspaper  troubles 
Itself  so  minutely  about  the  organisation  of  fact  and 
information.  Mr.  Massingham  praises  the  work  of  the 
news  editor,  Mr.  Hill,  an  experienced  journalist,  and  com- 
pliments Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Cook's  very  brilliant  young 
assistant,  of  whom  he  says  a  brighter,  more  strenuous 
ai»d  more  sifted  pen  has  rarely  been  enlisted  in  the 
■enrioe  of  daily  journalism.   The  Pall  Mall  Oazette  is 


essentially  a  young  man's  paper,  the  majority  of  its  stafi 
being  under  forty. 

The  Pall  Mall  Oazette  to-day  performs  the  useful  function 
of  an  organ  of  independent  Liberalism  critical  on  some 
points  of  the  party  programme,  but  careful  to  march 
in  the  main  with  the  general  movement.  On  social 
questions,  and  in  relation  to  what  may  be  called  the 
new  Collectivism,  it  is  more  advanced  th%n  the  Daily  News, 
and  occupies  a  mid  position  between  that  paper  and  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  Mr.  Cook  has  perhaps  dropped  the  im- 
perious tone  which  in  Mr  Stead's  days  used  to  lead  tbo 
average  party  man  to  vow  that  the  wickedness  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  was  only  a  shade  less  pronounced  than  that  of 
the  Timet.  The  Irishmen  have  always  laid  it  to  Mr.  Stead's 
charge  that  its  opposition  to  the  twenty-fourth  clause  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  involved  the  destruction  of  that  measure. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Pall 
Mall  is  to-day,  as  a  punning  critic  expresses  it,  trifle 
steadier  than  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Stead." 


THE  DOOM  OF  LANCASHIRE. 

Mk.  W.  Abrahams,  in  Blackwoodts  for  July,  has  a  very 
lugubrious  article  concerning  the  impending  decline  of 
Lsuicashire.  He  thinks  that  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade 
is  doomed,  and  says : — 

The  causes  of  the  unfortunate  change  may  be  summed  up 
as  loss  of  profit  on  the  trade  in  a  class  of  goods  cheapened 
down  by  excess  of  supply  of  markets  still  open ;  and,  more 
damaging,  the  insidious  encroachments  of  foreign  com- 
petitors,  ^ther  protected  in  the  nmrkets  they  rely  upon  by 
duties  on  imported  British  goods  raised  to  the  point  of 
absolute  prohibition,  or  greatly  favoured  upon  their  own 
ground  hy  the  employment  of  native  labour  infinitely  cheaper 
than  that  of  British  factory  operatives,  and  additionally  pre- 
miated  by  laws  r^^ulating  labour  in  cotton  mills  much  less 
exacting  and  stringent  t£ui  the  Factory  Acts  in  force  in  this 
country. 

After  describing  the  loss  of  market  after  market,  and 
especially  the  way  in  which  the  Bombay  mills  are  cutting 
into  the  Eastern  trade,  Mr.  Abrahams  says : — 

When  and  where  is  it  to  stop?  We  are  told  that  the 
whole  of  the  trade  with  India,  China,  and  Japan  in  the 
coarser  counts  of  cotton  yam  up  to  24*s  twist  is  regarded  as 
already  gone ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  counts  of  yarn  up 
to  SCXs  that  trade  can  and  will  be  taken  entirely  by  Bombay 
before  half  a-dozen  years  have  passed.  Lancashire  is  not 
able  to  bespeak  much  sympathy  in  its  continuous  losses  of 
foreign,  colonial,  and  Indian  trade  from  the  country  outside 
its  own  borders;  perhaps  because  other  interests,  in  other 
provinces  of  the  fdngdom,  are  also  suffering  more  or  less 
severely,  and  are  quite  absorbed  in  their  own  peculiar  difli- 
culties  and  trouoles.  Tet  surely  the  issue  is  momentous  for 
the  whole  British  nation,  and  not  for  Lancashire  alone.  Eng- 
land minus  Lancashire,  as  a  gigantic  manufactory,  would  no 
longer  be  the  rich,  mighty,  advancing  England  of  other  days. 

Lancashire  will  die  hard,  and  slowly,  though  it  may  be 
with  recurrent  social  convulsion  and  commercial  cataclysm. 
The  time  is  not  quite  at  hand  when  it  shall  be  numbered  with 
those  ancient  seats  of  empire  and  marts  of  ocean-ranging 
commerce  "  whose  decay  hath  dried  up  realms  to  deserts." 
But  that  this  county — filled  with  dties  vying  in  vastness  with 
the  capitals  of  the  greatest  nations,  and  towns  which  are  so 
many  human  hives,  with  factories,  foundries,  forges,  and 
workshops  innumerable;  served  by  magnificent  ports  and 
merchant  fleets ;  teeming  with  a  keen,  striving  population  of 
nigh  four  millions— has  passed  the  meridian  of  its  prosperity, 
and  has  entered  upon  the  first  stage  of  its  declension,  is  the 
gloomy  conviction  to  which  a  constant  and  close  observation 
of  its  course  has  forced  the  reluctant  minds  of  some  of  its 
iuhabitapts  who  are  not  least  jealous  of  its  fame,  or  proud  of 
its  record  of  peaceful  conquests  and  its  former  pre- eminence  as 
the  school  of  inventors  and  the  home  of  the  mechanicU  arts. 
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ANITA  GARIBALDL 

AK  AMAZON  OF  THB  NINMMNTH  OBNTUBT. 

Uhdis  the  heading,  An  Amazon  of  the  Nineteentii 
Century,"  Oeeilia  B^th-Hoknberg  oontributes  to  this 
month^B  Dagny  a  veiy  interesting  and  sympatheticslly- 
written  artide  on  Gmbaldi's  courageous  first  wife,  from 
whidi  I  ezttaot  some  few  details. 

▲  soirrH  AmBioAN  hsboivb. 

Anita  Biveiro  was  bom  in  1821,  in  the  small  village  of 
Barra,  in  Santa  Oatharina,  South  America.  Here,  in  the 
tropic  luxuriance  of  nature,  she  grew  up  comparatively 
unbred  and  totidly  ignorant  of  the  customs  and  habits  of 
the  outer  world.  The  people  around  seemed  to  have  in 
them  some  of  the  generosity  of  the  nature  that  bloomed 
about  them  in  such  rich  and  varied  beauty ;  for  they  wero, 
according  to  Garibaldi's  own  account  of  his  sojourn  in 
these  parts,  singularly  cordial,  free,  and  open-handed. 

"The  traveller,"  he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  ''has  no 
need  to  speak  his  desires.  He  simply  goes  into  the  house 
and  turns  to  the  right  into  the  piest-room.  Servants 
come  to  him  unbidden,  take  off  hu  boots,  and  wash  his 
feet ;  he  stays  as  Ions  as  he  pleases,  departs  whither  he 
w^.  without  a  word  of  farewell  or  thanks.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  the  next  guest  will  be  received  as 
cordially.'' 

HOW  THBT  HBT. 

Magnifioentfore8tsdivided^atthattime,SantaCatharina 
from  the  neighbouring  provmces,  and  this  accounts  for 
that  lack  of  civilisation  which  Gkuibaldi  so  enthusiasU- 
eally  calls  ^  Nature's  youth  and  Humanity's  dawn."  It 
was  here,  while  his  ship,  the  Itaipanka^  lay  anchored  by  the 
shores  of  St  Oatharina,  that  the  blue-eyed,  fair-haired 
young  Italian  hero  first  met  his  intrepid  Anita — a  tall, 
slenderly-built  young  creature  with  smaU,  lithe  limbs  and 
a  wealth  of  raven  hair.  Theirs  was  a  short,  strange 
oourtship.  She  was  the  betrothed  of  another,  but  of 
that  he  knew  nothing  at  the  time  and  cared  as  little. 
Through  his  telescope,  he  watched  her  daily  come  down 
to  the  well  near  the  strand  to  draw  water — one  of  a  bevy 
of  village  maidens — and,  following  her  every  footstep 
with  his  glance,  took  note  of  the  house  that  seemed  to 
be  her  home.  Twelve  years  later,  in  bitter  grief  at  her 
death,  he  speaks  of  his  courtship  thus : — 

A  OURIOUS  OOUBTSHIP. 

At  last  I  decided.  I  got  into  a  boat,  rowed  ashore,  and 
went  to  the  cottage  from  which  I  had  for  days  been  miable 
to  take  my  eyes.  My  heart  beat,  bat  my  decision  was  not 
shaken.  A  man  invited  me  to  enter.  I  should  have  done  so 
even  if  forbidden.  I  had  seen  this  man  once  before.  I  saw 
the  young  girl,  and  I  said  to  her,  **  Ton  shall  be  mine."  ^th 
these  words  I  had  knotted  a  tie  between  as  that  death  alone 
had  power  to  sever.  I  had  f oand  a  hidden  treasore— and  a 
treasure  of  sach  worth  I  If  a  wrong  was  done,  that  wrong  is 
solely  and  wholly  mine.  Yes,  it  was  a  deep  wrong  to  cause 
by  the  union  of  two  hearts  the  breaking  of  another.  But 
she  is  dead  and — he  is  avenged.  Where  did  I  first  learn  to 
see  the  depth  of  my  error  %  There,  by  Brida's  shares,  the  day 
I  hoped  to  see  her  once  again,  the  day  I  sought  in  agony  to 
count  her  heart-throbs,  the  day  I  heard  her  last  sigh->when 
her  lips  were  cold,  and  I  wept  tears  of  despair. 

From  which  we  see  that  it  is  not  onlv  as  an  imdaunted 
Amazon  that  this  southern  girl's  name  has  been  inscribed 
on  the  scroll  of  Death's  rival.  Fame.  She  was,  through 
and  through,  a  whole-souled,  true-hearted  woman,  a  faith- 
ful  and  unselfish  wife,  a  gentle  and  conscientious  mother. 

THE  AMAZON. 

But  it  is  to  Anita  Garibaldi,  the  Amazon,  that  Oedlia 
Baath-Holmberg  in  particular  dedicates  her  article — ^the 
Anita  who  stood  bv  her  husband's  side  in  many  a  fight  on 
land  and  sea,  and,  calm  and  imflinching,  beneath  the 


shower  of  shot,  fired  off  her  gun  at  the  enemy.  Before 
the  commencement  of  the  first  fight  in  which  she 
took  part.  Garibaldi  implored  her  to  seek  shelter  on 
shore,  but  she  firmly  refused  to  part  from  him  in  his 
hour  of  peril,  and,  silently  proud  of  her  coun^e,  he  no 
longer  opposed  her  wilL  Suddenly  she  was  l£rown  to 
the  deck  with  two  sailors  by  a  cannon-balL  Gkiribaldi, 
terrified,  rushed  forward,  expecting  to  find  her  torn  to 
pieces,  but  she  rose  completely  unhurt.  Both  men  were 
killed.  Then  he  bade  her  shelter  herself,  and  implored 
her  to  go  below,  and  she  answered, I  will,  but  only  to 
hunt  out  the  cowardly  wretches  who  are  hiding  there." 
A  moment  later  she  returned,  sabre  in  hand,  driving 
before  her  several  sailors  who  had  fled  from  the  strife. 

A  8BA  CAFCADT. 

At  another  time  Garibaldi,  having  occasion  to  go 
ashore  to  send  a  message  to  General  Canabarro,  0ft ve 
Anita  command  of  his  snip  for  the  time  beii^.  But 
with  full  sail  the  enemy  was  meanwhile  approaching,  and 
when  he  returned  he  found  that  Anita  had  already  com- 
menced the  cannonade.  In  high,  clear  tones  she  gave 
her  orders  and  encouraged  her  men.  A  terrible  blood- 
bath followed.  Of  all  the  ofScers  of  the  three  ships 
Gruibaldi  was  the  sole  survivor. 

This  was  not  the  only  time  he  placed  his  men  under 
her  command,  and  even  on  land  she  took  part  with  her 
husband  in  battle,  following  him  on  horseback  into  the 
deadliest  peril.  At  Garibaldi's  victory  at  St.  Vittoria 
she  tenderly  bandaged  and  nursed  the  wounded. 

HIB  FIB8I-B0BN. 

Her  first-bom  son,  the  now  celebrated  Menotti,  came 
into  the  world  with  a  scar  on  his  head,  caused  by  his 
mother's  fall  from  the  horse  shot  dead  beneath  her 
at  the  Taquari  encounter.  He  was  bom  on  September 
16th,  1840,  in  a  miserable  Uttle  ranche  on  the  penin- 
sula that  separates  Los  Patossion  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Garibaldi  had  not  so  mudi  as  a  handkerchief  to 
wrap  round  the  diild,  nor  the  smallest  means  of  aiding 
or  tending  the  mother.  He  therefore  betook  himsefi 
to  distant  Settembrina,  to  bring  help  for  "his  poor 
darlings."  In  his  absence,  the  ranche  was  besieged  by  a 
toroop  sent  by  the  enemy  to  capture  the  celebrated 
Italian  leader,  and  with  her  twelve-days-old  child  in 
her  arms,  Anita  swung  herself  up  on  horseback,  and 
fled  with  fierce  gallop  into  the  woods.  Hungry,  half- 
naked,  and  shivering  in  the  cold  and  rain,  die  lay 
hidden  there  till  Garibaldi  returned  with  comfort 
and  succour.  After  the  last  fight  of  Rio  Grande,  when 
the  little  army  was  braving  the  dangers  of  the  heavy  rain 
season  which  nad  flooded  the  rivers  ai^  softened  the  ground 
into  a  spongy  mire  into  which  horse  and  rider  sank,  Anita 
bore  her  simerings  and  discomforts  without  one  plaint, 
anxious  only  for  their  three-months-old  child,  whom 
Garibaldi  carried  in  a  handkerchief  slung  round  ms  neck 
that  he  might  warm  its  tender  little  Umbs  with  his 
breath. 

DBATH. 

But  Death  smote  the  dauntless  Anita  at  last.  Hunted 
from  place  to  place  by  the  enemy,  consumed  with  fever 
and  torn  by  all  the  terrible  pangs  of  a  premature  birth, 
she  breathed  her  last  in  her  husbands  arms  and  was 
buried  in  the  sand  of  the  pine  forest.  Her  body  was, 
however,  later  on  taken  out,  put  in  a  coffin  and  carried 
to  a  neighbouring  chapel,  where  it  lay  till  Garibaldi  him- 
self, many  years  later,  f  dted  Uien  and  worshipped  by  all 
the  land,  knelt  down  by  the  coffin  with  his  son  Menotti 
and  his  daughter  Teresita  and  wept.  Then  they  brought 
all  that  was  left  of  the  tender  wife  and  mother  and  the 
intrepid  Amazon  to  Nice,  and  left  her  mournfully  there 
in  the  cold  bosom  of  Mother  Earth. 
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Leading  Articles 
going  to  school  in  monket  land. 

Bt  FroFBSSOB  GAIiNBS. 

Thb  oddest  article  in  the  magazines  for  the  month  is 
Professor  Gamer's  paper  on  "  What  I  Expect  to  Do  in 
Africa,''  which  appears  in  the  North  American  for  June. 
Professor  Gamer  has  spent  mach  time  of  late  in  studying 
monkey  language,  but  he  is  not  content  with  pursuing 
his  favourite  occupation  in  the  zoological  gardens  of 
Europe  and  America.  Nothing  will  content  him  but  to 
go  to  monkey-land,  where  he  hopes  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
the  anthropoid  apes  and  learn  the  secret  of  their  tongue. 
The  scheme  in  itself  is  notable  enough,  but  it  is  raised  to 
the  veriest  limit  of  fantasy  by  the  developments  which  it 
has  undergone  in  the  ingenious  brain  of  the  Professor.  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Stanley  or  any  other  African 
traveller  would  say  to  the  museum  of  scientific  knicknacks 
by  which  the  Professor  proposes  to  rise  superior  to  the 
difficulties  of  African  travel.  He  is  going  to  take  with  him 
a  large  wire  portable  cage  which  is  to  serve  him  as  a  house. 
It  is  to  be  made  of  twenty-four  panels  each  of  which  is 
S  ft.  6  in.  square.  The  cage  itself  is  made  of  wire  woven 
into  diamond  shape  and  supported  by  a  strong  steel  frame. 
He  will  sleep  in  it  at  night  and  use  it  as  a  depot  for  his 
stores  while  he  is  travelling  during  the  day.  Three 
strong  chains  attached  to  an  iron  bolt  on  the  top  of  the 
cage  wiU  fasten  it  securely  to  adjacent  trees.  Professor 
Gamer^s  idea  of  tropical  climate  may  be  inferred  from 
his  proposing  a  canvas  top  and  gummed  cloth  sides  in 
order  to  keep  the  drenching  deluge  out  from  his 
sanctum  in  which  he  is  going  to  store  his  phonograph, 
photographic  instruments,  telephone,  and  electric  battery. 
He  rmies  greatly  upon  nis  electric  battery,  and  even 
maintains  that  by  means  of  an  induction  coU  he  will  be 
able  to  charge  the  iron  cage  with  an  alternating  current 
of  about  800  volts,  which  will  give  a  cmel  shock  to  any 
animal  which  comes  round.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an 
elephant  or  a  rhinoceros  would  very  much  mind  a 
current  of  300  volts.  Passing  by  these  initial  difficulties, 
the  Professor  will  carrv  his  cage  into  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  and  then  he  will  sit  down  to  study  the  language 
of  the  apes.  His  arrangement  for  doing  this  is  ingenious. 
H#  will  nave  a  waterproof  cable  wire  connectea  with  a 
telephone,  at  one  end  will  be  attached  a  tin  painted  a 
din^  green,  which  he  will  fix  a  mile  distant  from  his  case, 
andwiU  place  bits  of  mirrors  and  other  things  in  front  of  the 
telephone  so  artfully  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
wildest  (diimpanzee  or  the  fiercest  gorilla  to  refuse  to 
come  and  talk  into  the  telephone,  ^e  other  end  of  the 
mile-long  cable  will  be  fixed  to  the  diaphragm  of  a 
phonography  and  the  Professor  will  take  down  with 
phonographic  accuracy  every  s(^ueak  and  chatter  of 
monkeydom.  At  night  he  is  gomg  to  illuminate  the 
forest  with  incandescent  lamps.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to 
take  instantaneous  snap  photographs  of  the  apes  as  they 
speak,  and  of  the  hairless  natives  who  have  emerged  from 
apedom  worshipping  their  deities  or  dancing  in  their  sins. 
IrofesBor  Gamer  will  not  entirely  rely  upon  his  electric 
battery  for  protection.  He  will  carry  with  him  a 
revolver,  a  rifle,  and  2,000  rounds  of  shot.  He  reUes, 
however,  much  more  upon  a  patent  combination  catapult 
gun-barrel  which  will  mlently  discharge  an  arrow  or  a  bolt 
the  head  of  which  will  be  loaded  with  fifteen  drops  of 
pruBsic  acid.  By  this  means  he  hopes  he  may  be  able  to 
4eal  instantaneous  and  painless  death  to  all  the  speci- 
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mens  which  he  wishes  to  coUect  without  disturbing  the 
survivors.  Even  this  pmssic  acid  catapult  does  not  ex- 
haust the  resources  of  this  ingenious  professor  of  dvilisa- 
tion.  He  has  invented  a  rubber  canteen  which  is  worn 
buckled  under  the  arm,  to  which  is  attached  a  hose  two 
feet  long  with  a  metallic  nozzle.  This  canteen  is  charged 
with  concentrated  ammonia,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that 
he  has  only  to  close  his  hand  and  press  his  arm  to  liberate 
a  dose  of  such  pungency  as  to  set  the  most  ferocious  animal 
a-thinking.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  Professor 
Gamer  negotiating  a  lion  or  even  a  gorilla  with  the  aid  of 
his  concentrated  ammonia.  He  is  going  to  carry  with  him 
a  cook  and  a  body  servant,  but  he  will  need  as  many  as 
twenty-five  carriers  to  transport  his  cage  and  his  instm- 
ments  from  place  to  place.  Professor  Gkmier  says  that 
without  any  desire  to  be  sentimental  or  romantic,  I  do 
assert  in  candour  that  I  would  rather  make  this  journey 
and  succeed  and  die  in  poverty,  than  to  forego  it  and  fail 
worth  the  wealth  of  India."  Unfortunately,  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  both  alternatives  are  beyond  his 
reach.  He  may  make  the  journey  and  die  in  poverty, 
but  to  succeed  with  all  this  apparatus,  photographic 
cameras,  the  concentrated  ammonia  batteries,  and  the 
pmssic  acid  darts,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  Professor  Ghumer 
or  any  one  else. 


The  Mission  of  the  Children  of  St  Patriok. 

In  the  CathoUc  Worlds  for  June,  Mr.  Kent  reproduces 
the  following  summary  of  the  sermon  preached  by  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Westminster  to  the  Irish  Francis- 
cans in  Rome  in  1883.  I  remember  reading  it  at  the 
time  and  being  much  impressed  with  it.  But  I  had  long 
mislaid  the  newspaper  cutting,  and  was  very  glad  to 
come  upon  it  a^in.  As  mrmy  of  my  readers  may  be  in 
the  same  position  as  myself,  I  quote  the  following 
passage : — 

In  the  ancient  world  such  a  mission  had  been  given  to 
the  Jews»  who  appeared  a  very  humble  and  insi^liifioant 
race  compared  with  the  great  empires  with  which  they  were 
sorroanded.  They  appeared  in  a  state  of  bondage  and 
oppression  when  suffering  from  the  Egyptian  yoke; 
but  their  very  bondage  and  oppression  formed  the 
most  important  part  of  their  spiritual  training.  In  the 
coarse  of  time  the  truths  entrusted  to  them  until 
Christianity  spread  the  lessons  at  first  tiught  only  to 
Abraham  became  diffused  over  the  whole  world.  Fourteen 
hundred  years  ago  a  similar  mission  was  given  to  St. 
Patrick,  and  one  was  now  only  beginning  to  see  the  r^ 
extent  and  character  of  the  labours  of  Irelimd — the  apostolic 
nation.  St.  Patrick  had  taught  Ireland ;  Ireland  had  taught 
England  and  Scotland,  Germany  and  France ;  and  the  great 
apostolic  work  of  the  chosen  nation  was  still  in  i^osecution 
before  the  eyes  of  ail  mankind  in  the  crowded  cities  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia — 
everywhere.  God  had  specially  given  to  the  Irish  the  three 
theological  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and,  to  enable 
them  more  effectually  to  perform  their  missionaiy  works  in 
spreading  these  virtues  to  the  most  distant  lands, 
he  had  l&ewise  especially  blessed  the  Irish  population  with 
the  two  great  gifts  of  poverty  and  chastity.  It  had  not  been 
to  a  compamtively  great  and  powerful  nation  that  the  duty 
was  entrusted  of  keeping  alive  religious  truths  in  the  ancient 
world  when  it  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews;  and  in  like 
manner  in  the  modem  world  oppression,  wretchedness,  and 
their  consequent  poverty  were  the  blessed  means  by  which 
the  Irish  were  fitted  for  their  sublime  task  of  regenerating 
and  purifying  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

What  a  pity  that  one  who  sees  so  clearly  the  great 
religious  roU  of  the  Irish  people  should  have  so  uttla 
confidence  in  their  capacity  to  manage  their  own  affidrs. 
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THE  HRST  AND  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  BROAD 
GAUGE. 

The  final  disappearance  of  the  broad  gauge  from  the 
Great  Western  Railway  last  May  ^ves  the  text  for  a 
very  interesting;  article  in  Temple  Mar  on  the  first  and 
last  days  of  the  broad  gauge.  The  first  broad  gauge 
engine  made  its  trial  trip  on  January  9th,  1838,  and  the 
last  broad  gauge  train  travelled  on  May  2lBt,  1892.  The 
writer  of  the  article  is  a  partisan  of  the  broad  gauge,  and 
is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  of  the  surnval  of 
the  fittest  has  not  held  good  in  relation  to  gauges.  Even 
Stephenson  admitted  that  he  thought  the  now  universal 
gauge  of  4  feet  8  inches  and  a  half  was  too  narrow.  The 
writer  says : — 

Safety,  speed,  and  comfort  were  taken  bat  little  accomit  of. 
Economy  still  less  I  For  every  two  wide  guage  trains  three 
narrow  had  to  be  nm ;  for  the  wages  of  every  six  men  the 
waRes  of  nine  had  to  be  snbstituted  for  all  time ;  and  extra 
f  acd  and  oil  to  be  consumed,  besides  wear  and  tear  of  rails 
and  signals  more  frequently  in  use,  and  the  difficulty  of 
**  orosshig"  more  trains  on  single  lines.  Against  the  greater 
carrying  power  of  the  superior  gauge  merely  has  to  be  set  the 
width  of  the  line  four  feet  additional — or  less  than  half  an 
acre  on  each  mile  run. 

He  brings  out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  on  the  broad 
gauge  greater  speeds  were  attained  forty  years  affo  than 
are  run  to-day.  In  1843  the  journey  from  Bnstol  to 
London  was  made  in  two  hours  and  four  minutes,  and 
one  part  of  the  distanoe  the  train  travelled  at  the  rate 
of  seventy-eight  miles  an  hour.  In  1840  the  "  Firefly 
ran  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  with  a  heavy  train 
attached.  The  northern  lines,  however,  were  all  made  on 
tiie  narrow  ^uge,  and  the  north  dominated  the  south,  as 
usuaL  An  intmsting  account  is  given  of  the  alteration 
in  the  gause,  which  was  made  in  over  two  hundred  miles 
of  line  in  tiie  West  of  England  on  May  21st  and  22nd :~ 

That  it  should  be  possible  to  effect  so  great  a  change  in 
such  a  limited  space  of  time  was  alone  due  to  the  perf  ectness 
of  the  organisation  and  the  pains  bestowed  upon  every  detail 
beforehand.  Every  bolt  and  screw  throughout  the  system 
was  tsJcen  off  beforehand,  oiled,  and  temporarily  replaced ; 
the  transoms  were  measured  and  the  place  marked  where 
they  were  to  be  sawn  through ;  the  ballast  was  dug  one,  and 
in  special  places  a  third  rail  put  in  at  crossings,  points,  tun- 
nels, and  gradients.  Time-tables  were  prepared  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  old  rolling  stock,  and  large  reserves  of 
engines,  carriages,  and  trucks  of  the  new  pattern  parked  at 
Swindon. 

On  Thursday,  May  19th,  several  thousand  men  began  to 
arrive  from  different  parts  of  the  system  in  special  trains  to 
reinforce  the  ordinary  local  staff,  and  brought  with  them 
tents,  straw,  food  and  tools.  On  Friday  the  new  men  took 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  altered  some 
of  the  sidings  in  the  goods  ^u^,  and  began,  later  in  the 
day,  to  cut  uirough  some  of  the  transoms. 

The  evacuation  of  the  line  and  mobilisation  of  the  rolling 
stock  in  the  night  of  Friday-Saturday,  partook  of  the 
character  of  a  mElitaiy  movement.  Positive  orders  were 
issued  from  Swindon  that  not  a  vehicle  was  to  be  left 
behind. 

Fish  trucks  from  St.  Ives  or  cattle  trucks  from  the  moor- 
land branches  were  sandwiched  between  long  series  of 
ghostly  empty  trains  of  passenger  vehicles.  Occasionally 
through  the  summer  night,  a  train  of  sick  engines  from  the 
locomotive  depots  at  Newton  Abbot  or  Plymouth,  some  of 
which  had  not  been  exposed  to  daylight  for  many  years, 
ran  through. 

As  the  first  streaks  of  daylight  appeared  on  Saturday  the 
men  assembled  all  along  the  line  from  Exeter  to  Truro,  and 
on  the  branch  lines  also,  and  commenced  work  on  the  down 
line.  The  previous  evening  they  had  sawn  through  the 
transoms  on  the  up  line,  and  the  last  thirty  trains  ran 


through  in  perfect  safety  and  without  undue  oscillation  on 
the  massive  longitudinals  of  the  Brunei  framework,  without 
cross  timbers,  without  iron  tires,  and  without  the  surround- 
ing ballast.  Commencing  soon  after  three  o'clock,  one 
portion  of  the  line  was  levered  into  its  new  position  by 
breakfast  time,  and  by  midday  no  trace  of  broad  gauge  was 
left.  The  new  track,  puny  and  insignificant  by  contrast,  had 
taken  its  place, 

At  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  the  distant  smoke  of  a  locomo- 
tive was  seen  in  the  distance,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  first 
narrow-gauge  engine  on  the  main  line  of  the  South  Devon 
Railway  made  its  appearance,  creeping  along  cautiously  on 
the  new  road  not  yet  fully  consolidated.  In  less  than  ten 
hours  from  the  start  it  was  possible  to  run  vehicles  of  the 
new  i^ttem  over  the  line,  a  striking  testimony  to  ^^he  strength 
and  diligence  of  the  platelayers. 

The  fatiguing  work  performed  with  so  much  will  and 
alacrity  by  these  vigorous  fellows  labouring  for  nearly 
seventeen  hours  at  a  stretch,  showed  what  reserve  material 
exists  in  the  country  in  event  of  any  contingency,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  their  credit  that  not  a  single  man  was  met  with 
noisy,  quarrelsome,  or  drunk. 

These  men,  whose  average  of  age  appeared  about  thirty, 
were  drafted  from  different  parts  of  En^^land  and  Wales 
served  by  the  Great  Western,  and  some  of  them  had  never 
seen  the  sea  before;  one  man.  indeed,  was  overheard 
to  expron  some  indistinct  ideas  about  the  time  of  the  tides 
being  controlled  from  the  general  manager  s  office  at  Pad- 
dington,  and  was  told  instead  that  the  times  were  fixed  by 
the  Admiralty  1 

Mr.  G.  A.  Sekon  tells  the  story  of  the  Broad  Gauge  in 
the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  July.  He  gives  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  the  mystery  why  all  Great  Western 
trains  have  to  stop  at  Swindon  for  ten  minutes : — 

When  the  Great  Western  was  short  of  money,  a  person 
agreed  to  build  refreshment-rooms  at  Swindon  at  liis  own 
cost,  provided  a  long  lease  was  granted  to  him  at  a  rental  of 
one  penny  per  annum,  and  that  all  the  trains  stopped  there 
ten  minutes  to  allow  the  passengers  time  for  refreshments. 
This  the  company  agreed  to,  and  now  they  would  gladly  get 
out  of  it,  but  they  cannot. 

The  exact  number  of  men  employed  in  converting  the 
last  section  of  the  broad  gauge  whs  2,940.  The  broad 
gauge  rolling  stock  consisted  of  192  locomotives,  552 
carriages,  and  3,269  trucks ;  of  these  sixty-seven  engines, 
120  carriages,  and  2,400  waggons  will  not  run  again.  The 
others  will  be  converted. 


The  Privileges  of  Railway  Servants. 

A  WRiTBK  ini^e  English  Illustrated  for  July,  describing 
the  privileges  of  the  workmen  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Bail  way,  says : — 

Thf^'tf  is  an  accident  fund,  to  which  each  of  the  6,260 
workmen  subscribes,  a  pension  fund  and  a  savings  bant, 
optional,  and  a  contagious  diseases  fund.  The  institution 
of  Uie  three  former  is  due  to  the  present  well-beloved  chair- 
man ;  the  latter  is  a  workmen's  movement  entirely,  and  an 
exceUent  one,  not  only  preventing  the  deprivation  of  the 
members'  means  of  support  when  most  needed,  but  by 
removing  the  risk  involved  in  coming  to  work  when  disease 
is  in  their  homes  preventing  the  spread  of  infection  amongst 
their  shopmates.  The  company  covers  every  subscription 
to  the  accident  fund  and  pension  fund  with  an  equal 
amount,  gives  four  per  cent,  interest  on  savings  bank  invest- 
ments, and  supports  a  science  and  art  institute  and  tech- 
nical school  situate  near  the  works,  which  has  a  library  of 
nearly  7,000  volumes.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  every 
person  in  the  company's  employ  has  the  right  to  travel  once 
a  week,  with  any  members  of  his  family  residing  with  and 
dependent  upon  him,  to  any  point  on  the  system  at  a  fare  of 
a  mrthing  a  mile. 
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HOfiSE-BREEDIKG  IN  FRANCE. 

M.  F.  MusANY  (whose  name  looks  Hungarian,  so  that, 
hy  right  of  birth,  he  should  be  a  good  authority  on  his 
subject),  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  May  15th, 
discussed  the  breeding  and  training  of  horses —especially 
race-horses — ^in  France,  and  finds  much  to  complain  of. 
The  lacter,  he  says,  are  chiefly  imported  from  England, 
while  the  French  cavalry  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  a  sufficient  supply  of  decent  mounts.  Tet,  our 
author  goes  on,  these  things  are  not  so  to  be.  There  is 
no  reason  why  good  breeds  of  horses,  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  should  not  be  reared  in  France.  Norman 
and  Percheron,  Auvergnat  and  Limousin  horses  are 
famous  in  history  and  tradition ;  and  though  these  races, 
as  such,  no  longer  exist,  the  conditions  which  produced 
them  are  unimpaired.  The  owners  of  racing  stables  are 
greatly  to  blame  for  the  deterioration  in  French  horse- 
flesh. They  have  persisted  in  sacrificing  all  other  quali- 
ties for  the  sake  of  speed — and,  moreover,  speed  which 
has  to  be  kept  up  for  a  very  short  time  only,  so  that  it 
may  go  with  the  minimum  of  strength.  Besides  this,  the 
colts  are  run  for  too  young,  and  their  training  is  faulty. 
It  seems  strange  to  hear  that  most  French  horse-breeders 
are  bad  riders,  or  cannot  ride  at  alL  Thus,  however 
well  up  t^ey  may  be  in  theory,  they  are  entirdy  at  the 
mercy  of  their  grooms  and  stable-helpers  in  judging  of  a 
horse's  pace  and  action.  ''The  superiority  of  English 
breeders,^  says  M.  Musany,  "lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
can  all  ride,  and  know  by  actual  use  the  wares  they  deal 
in.  It  would  be  desirable  that  riding  should  be  as 
general  with  us  as  it  is  in  England.  In  towns,  it  is  true, 
it  is  a  costly  luxury ;  but  for  horse-dealers  it  is  a  necessity 
and  an  economy.^ 

There  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  treatment 
of  colts,  'nndition  has  established  a  belief  that  young 
animals  left  to  run  about  in  all  weathers,  exposed  to  all 
the  chajiges  of  temperature,  never  groomed,  and  picking 
up  their  food  as  they  can,  become  stronger,  hardier,  and 
better  tempered.  It  may  be  so  in  the  case  of  wild 
animals,  where  this  regimen  kills  off  the  weaker  indi- 
viduals in  early  infancy  ;  but  even  then  it  is  possible  that 
t^ose  who  survive  escape  with  a  constitution  more  or  less 
impaired,  and  that  this  may  account  for  the  complete 
disappearance  of  some  species.  In  any  case  it  is  not  the 
way  to  bring  up  domestic  animals.  And  even  were  it 
true  that  colts  thus  treated  were  less  likely  to  catch  one 
class  of  ailments,  the  fact  remains  that  if  any  of  them  do 
happen  to  be  taken  ill,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  not  be 
found  out  in  time ;  and  moreover,  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  instead  of  being  hardened,  they  are, 
on  leaving  the  paddock,  usually  more  delicate  than  stable- 
trained  colts,  catch  cold  more  instead  of  less  easily,  and 
have  to  be  gradually  acclimatised  before  entering  on  full 
work.  This  b  probably  for  want  of  the  daily  grooming 
necessary  to  keep  a  horse  in  health. 

The  paddocks,  as  a  rule,  are  too  large.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  a  horse  needs  a  wide  extent  of  ground  to  gallop 
over  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  If  the  same  ground  were 
divided  into  several  smaller  enclosures,  the  horses  could 
be  more  easily  kept  in  view,  and  caught  if  necessary, 
while  the  ground  would  be  more  evenly  cropped,  and 
less  trodden  into  holes.  They  could  also  be  exercised 
with  care  by  the  stud  groom,  whereas  they  rarely  gallop 
— as  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  do— if  left  to 
themselves. 

It  is  often  said  that  thb  justification  of  horse-racing  is 
that  it  improves  the  breed  of  horses.  M.  Musany  denies 


that  it  does  so,  beyond  a  certain  point.  As  already 
mentioned,  it  hais  injured  it  through  breeding  for  speed 
only  ;  moreover,  horses  for  breeding  are  chosen  for  their 
racing  records  (which  are  no  criterion  at  all)  rather  than 
their  build  and  temper.  The  latter  cannot  be  fairly 
judged  at  the  age  at  which  colts  are  run,  and,  besides, 
high  speed  over  a  short  distance,  with  a  light  weight, 
proves  nothing  beyond  that  one  point 

**If  new  racing  regulations  were  introduced  into 
France,"  says  M.  Musany,  "  if  no  horse  were  to  begin 
training  under  four  years,  our  production  would  soon  be 
superior  to  that  of  other  countries.  The  example  once 
given,  our  small  farmers  would  soon  follow  it,  especially 
when  they  found  that  no  very  great  extent  of  ground 
was  needed  to  rear  a  considerable  number  of  animals. 
And,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less,  it  is  evident  that, 
if  we  succeed  in  rearing  at  home  a  sufficient  number  of 
racers,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  supply 
for  the  army.  France  can  and  ought  to  produce  the  best 
horses  in  the  world,  as  she  produces  the  best  wine  ;  and 
not  only  supply  her  own  needs,  but  export  to  other 
countries,  and  find  in  this  industry  a  source  of  wealth 
which  would  make  her  doubly  formidable  from  a  military 
point  of  view. 

''  To  this  end,  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  few  resolute  and 
persevering  men,  having  faith  in  sound  doctriii^e,  and 
disposed  to  superintend  affiiirs  for  themselves,  and  to 
employ,  as  stablemen  and  grooms — instead  of  Englishmen 
attached  to  their  traditional  routine — ^unsophisticated 
French  peasants  who  will  learn  their  business  from  them. 
The  task  is  a  noble  and  attractive  one. 

''But  the  taste  for  riding  ought  also  to  be  revived 
among  us.  We  therefore  add  our  voice  to  the  more 
illustrious  ones  who  have  preceded  us  in  requesting  the 
Grovemment  to  do  its  best  to  encourage  horsemanship, 
and  to  raise  the  status,  in  the  genenJ  opinion,  of  the 
meritorious  men  who  teach  it." 


MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  EXTENSION. 
Hitherto  it  has  always  been  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
to  find  a  good  and  interesting  article  on  a  musician  or  a 
musical  subject  one  must  never  go  to  a  musical  magazine; 
but  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair  1^  just 
removed  that  stigma  by  bringing  out  an  excellent  musical 
maeazine,  undoubtedly  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared, 
under  the  name  of  Mum,  The  magazine  made  its  dihut 
in  November,  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  the 
well-known  author  of  a  "  Popular  History  of  Music  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day."  In  size  and 
appearance  Music  resembles  the  Forums  and  it  is  illus- 
trated. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  about  to  be  made,  if  not 
in  connection  with  me  magazine  exactly,  at  any  rate  at 
the  instigation  of  the  editor,  who  wrote  articles  concern- 
ing it  in  the  earlier  numbers.  A  society  for  music 
extension  has  been  designed  to  extend  musical  intelligence 
and  taste  by  preparing  courses  of  study,  promoting 
lectures,  recitals,  and  musical  reading ;  and  by  means  of 
advice,  examinations,  and  social  influences,  to  foster 
attention  to  music  in  its  artistic  aspects.  The  membership 
of  this  society,  which  is  only  another  form  of  university 
extension,  consists  of  (1)  the  central  directory,  officers, 
and  advisory  boards  composed  of  distinguished  musicians  ; 
(2)  travelling  artists  and  lecturers  ;  (3)  local  examiners  ; 
and  (4)  associates — musical  students  and  amateurs  of 
approved  earnestness,  who  voluntarily  enrol  themselves 
as  readers  and  students  imder  the  regulations  of  the 
society. 
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THE  ART  BALLAD. 

Karl  Loswb  and  thb  Piokbbrs  of  His  Works. 
In  Heft  10  of  Ueber  Land  und  Meer  there  is  an  inter- 
esting sketch,  by  Martin  Pluddemann,  of  Karl  Loewe, 
the  composer  of  a  number  of  stirring  ballads,  together 
with  portraits  and  brief  notices  of  weU-known  baritones 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  Loewe's  works,  and 
who  include  most  of  them  in  their  repertoire.  The 
Sohlesinger  Musical  Institute  of  Berlin  has  published  two 
volumes  containing  thirteen  of  the  most  popular  of 
Loewe's  ballads,  with  English  and  German  woras. 

Loewe  (1796-1869)  is  described  as  the  creator  of 
the  art  ballad,  that  is,  he  gave  it  such  perfect  form  in 
music  that  his  works  have  been  the  models  for  all 
subsequent  composers  of  ballad  music.  None,  however, 
have  succeeded  so  well  in  representing  in  tone  iJie 
mysterious,  the  ghostly,  or  the  eerie  ;  and  Loewe,  being 
master  of  the  words,  reflected,  when  he  sang  his  songs, 
the  whole  action  of  the  story  in  the  expression  of 
his  face  and  in  the  timbre  of  his  voice.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  they  demand  serious  study  and  an 
intelli^nt  accompanist;  and  though  the  progressive 
narration  and  the  dramatic  action  may  be  m  a  great 
measure  expressed  in  the  accompaniment,  those  who  do 
not  understand  German  will  find  it  add  greatly  to  their 
interest  to  be  able  to  follow  the  story  in  the  English 
rendering  of  the  original  Crerman  words,  whidi  are  by 
Herder,  Gk>ethe,  and  others.  The  only  pity  is  that  Mr. 
Albert  B.  Bach,  of  Edinburgh,  should  have  made  a  selec- 
tion and  not  a  complete  edition ;  for  in  the  two  volumes 
he  has  edited  many  of  the  most  stirring  of  the  ballads 
have  had  to  be  omitted.  Mr.  Albert  Bach,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  monograph  on 
the  subject,  entitled  "  The  Art  Ballad :  Loewe  and 
Schubert  (Blackwood),  which  is  being  translated  into 
German.  In  that  book  he  has  dealt  minutely  with  Loewe 
and  the  conception  of  his  ballads. 

The  career  of  Loewe  seems  to  have  been  very  un- 
eventful. He  took  no  pains  to  assert  his  genius  as  a 
composer  in  his  life-time ;  and,  indeed,  his  whole  nature 
seems  to  have  revolted  against  every  form  of  self-ad- 
vertisement. That  may  account  for  a  lack  of  interest 
in  his  works  for  some  years  after  his  death.  Of  late, 
however,  his  posthumous  fame  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  Germany,  England,  and  America.  He  was  only 
twentv-two  when  he  created  "  Edward,**  and  "  The  Erl 
King  ^—achievements  which  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  surpassed.  His  mother,  who  used  to  amuse  him 
on  winter  evenings  by  telling  him  old  tales  and  legends, 
awakened  his  imagination  at  an  early  age,  and  he  owed 
some  of  his  happiest  inspirations  to  the  Scottish  ballad 
poetry.  For  this  reason,  probably,  Archibald  Douglas  ^* 
and  Edward,''  as  well  as  Odin's  Bide  over  the  Sea," 
are  great  favourites  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  most 
pathetic  of  his  ballads  is    The  Lost  Daughter." 

Among  the  most  famous  interpreters  of  Loewe's  musio 
are  Eugen  Gura,  Paul  Bulss,  ana  Josef  Waldner  in  Ger- 
many, and  Albert  B.  Bach  and  Herr  Henschel  in  England. 
Each  of  these  baritones  is  appreciated  for  his  rendenngof 
certain  of  the  songs,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  can 
surpass  Herr  Henschel  in  The  Erl  King."  Within  the 
last  few  years  Loewe  Societies  have  been  foimded.  There 
is  one  at  Berlin,  instituted  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Pastor  Max  Runze,  also  a  noteworthy  contributor  to 
Loewe  literature.  Gura  and  Bach  have  also  given  Loewe 
recitals,  thus  proving  that  the  composer  is  manv-sided 
enough  not  to  weary,  though  a  whole  evening  be  devoted 
to  his  works. 


A  DUTCH  REVIEW  OF  THE  "UGHT  OF  THE 
WORLD/' 

Db.  H.  U.  Msijboom  contributes  to  De  Oids  for  May  a 
sympathetic,  critical  study  of  Sir  Edwin  Amold*s  latest 
poem,  with  a  specimen  translation  of  the  third  part  of 
Book  II.,  describing  the  first  interview  of  the  Wise  Man 
from  the  East  with  Mary  Magdalene. 

'*0n  every  hand  it  is  evident  that  these  two  works 
fthe  '  Light  of  Asia'  and  the  *  Light  of  the  World') 
are  most  closely  connected — that  the  one  is  intended  to 
be  a  pendant  to  the  other,  or,  rather,  its  completion.  It 
is  clear  that  the  writer,  who,  after  all,  was  a  Christian  and 
belonged  to  a  Christian  nation,  could  not  reconcile  it 
with  his  conscience  that  his  poetic  activity  was  so  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  Buddhism,  and  tended,  above  all,  to- 
awaken  interest  in  this  religion.  He  probably  thought 
that  it  was  part  of  his  task  to  draw  the  portrait  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Christendom  and  place  it  next  to  the  life- 
picture  of  Buddha,  eo  that  the  superiority  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  should  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  Why  did 
he  wait  so  long  P  Did  the  inspiration  come  no  sooner  P  Or 
did  he,  in  building  this  tower,  fail  to  count  the  cost  ?  I 
mean  that  the  difilculties,  on  close  examination,  turned 
out  to  be  greater  than  he  had  imagined.  Or  was  it  tibat 
his  various  occupations  did  not  allow  him  the  time? 
The  latter,  as  we  gather  from  various  indications,  would 

seem  to  be  the  case  But  the  reason,  perhaps,. 

was  also,  partly,  that  he  looked  upon  his  subject  with 
such  deep  reverence,  and  felt  that,  in  order  to  be 
successful,  he  required  something  wholly  differoit  £ron> 
what  was  needed  in  treating  we  legend  of  Buddha. 
And,  moreover,  when  one  work  of  art  has  just  been 
finished,  there  is  left — it  seems  to  me— a  void  in  the* 
soul  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  fiU.  There  are  explana- 
tions enough  and  to  spare  of  the  eleven  vears'  interval 
between  the  production  of  the  two  books.  However 
that  may  be,  the  book  appeared,  was  unfavourably 
criticised  by  the  Aihtruxxim^  and — it  cannot  be  denied — 
received  with  comparative  indifierenoe  by  the  reading 
public." 

He  was  handicapped  partly  by  his  own  former  suooessi 
partly  by  the  difficulties  of  a  subject  known  to  every  one.. 
But,  £>r.  Meijboom  thinks,  nothing  can  well  be  more  un- 
just than  the  reproaches  of  the  Athe^Mevm  critic.  That  a^ 
poem  cannot  be  read  through  at  a  sitting  is  not  necessarily 
to  its  disadvantage  ;  and  t£e  simplicity  of  the  framework 
can  hardly  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  the  poet.  It  is  due, 
as  it  were,  to  the  overpowering  beauty  and  majesty  of  the 
story  itself,  which  needs  no  adornment.  There  is  some- 
thing very  dignified  in  the  descriptions.  The  writer 
represents  a  certain  tendency—has  definite  theological 
prepossessions.  Here  and  uiere  he  even  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  his  personal  feelings.  But  no  one  can  blame 
him  on  that  account.  The  unorthodox  reader  will  place 
what  does  not  satisfy  him  to  the  account  of  the  d/ramatU 
persance,  as  Goethe  did  in  the  case  of  the  "Beautiful 
Soul."  The  more  conservative  wUl  take  no  offence, 
because  the  poet  only,  as  it  were,  hesitatingly  and  tenta-- 
tively  sugfge^fcs  his  deviations  from  tradition.  In  boUi, 
the  tiiought  of  anything  that  might  offend  them  is  neu- 
tralised by  the  satisfying  impressions  left  on  their  minds 
by  the  whole.   This  is,  m  itself,  a  certain  achievement. 

An  anonymous  Dutch  writer  (in  the  Horvorming)  on 
"The  Theology  of  Edwin  Arnold,"  concludes  his  article 
thus : — 'I  An  honest  love  for  what  is  noble  and  beautiful 
has  inspired  this  poem,  and  every  man  who  loves  such 
things  will  assent  to  this  judgment  on  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  work." 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  NEW  GUINEA. 

Mm.  F0BBE8  has  an  interesting  artiole  in  Blackwoo^B 
Magtudne  in  reply  to  the  paper  Mr.  Musgrave  recently 
published  concerning  the  possibility  of  utilising  New 
Guinea  as  a  field  for  white  colonisation.  Mr.  Forbes, 
who  has  certainly  had  excellent  opportunities  for 
■tudyin£[  the  question  on  the  spot,  is  quite  certain  that 
New  Guinea  can  never  be  colonised  by  white  people.  It 
is  not  only  that  white  people  die  there,  but  before  they 
die  they  are  useless,  owing  to  the  climate,  which  causes 
great  lassitude  and  nervous  irritation.   He  says — 

As  a  land  chiefly  of  swamp  and  precipices,  and  notoriously 
unhealthy.  New  Guinea  presents  no  attractions  to  the 
vigorous  and  energetic  labourer  who  can  hxAd  his  own  with 
success  in  the  battle  elsewhere. 

It  offers  few  remunerative  natural  resources  which  do 
not  require  the  settler's  close  personal  supervision.  The 
Papuans,  also,  are  very  reluctuit  to  work  more  than  two 
days  a  week.  Still  Mr.  Forbes  thinks  that  a  good  deal 
can  be  done  to  make  the  colony  a  flourishing  and  pro- 
gressive native  state.  He  would  import  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cross-bred  Malay  Papuans,  and  introduce  rice  and 
the  plantation  of  indiajnbbier  trees.  He  sounds  a  note  of 
alarm  as  to  the  approaching  disappearance  of  gutta- 
percha from  the  markets  of  the  worla.   He  says : — 

In  Borneo  alone  some  five  and  a  quarter  millions  of  trees 
are  yearly  destroyed  by  the  natives  in  procuring  this 
product.  In  little  over  the  period  necessary  for  a 
Palaquium  tree  to  reach  maturity,  their  destruction  has 
approached  the  verge  of  extinction.  It  requires  no  extra- 
ordinary foresight  to  predict  the  early  total  failure  of  this 
product,  which  is  indispensable  in  many  manu^tures,  indus- 
tries, and  arts,  and  for  which  there  is  no  known  substitute. 
The  Netherlands  Gk>vemment  has  already  begun  to  propa- 
gate and  preserve  for  science  and  civilisation  those  precious 
denisens  of  her  eastern  forests  to  which  they  are  mostly  con- 
fined. If  the  rate  of  destruction  continues  to  proceed  as  fast 
as  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  gutta-pertja  will  have  dis- 
appeared from  her  bazaars  before  the  trees  now  being  culti- 
vated are  fit  to  be  tapped.  Since  these  trees,  as  I  have  said, 
take  thirty  years  to  attain  maturity,  it  is  evident  that  few 
private  capitalists  or  planters  can  i^ord  to  let  their  money 
lie  dormant  so  loug.  It  is  clearly  an  industry  for  govern- 
ments to  undertake,  and  in  which  they  would  have  all  the 
advantages  of  monopdists.  Thirty  years  is  a  very  short 
space  in  the  life  of  a  country,  and  especially  of  a  colony 
whose  development  to  be  successful  must  proceed  slowly. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  the  Papuans  work  by  forced 
labour.    They  would  only  disappear  into  the  interior  z — 

This  would  be  the  first  knell  of  their  extermination — the 
most  fatal  calamity  that  could  befall  the  possession,  for  thdr 
loss  could  never  be  fitly  supplied  by  any  exotic  race.  To  the 
prosperity  of  British  New  Guinea  is  absolutely  essential  a 
mendly  i/ncreanng  Papuan  population. 

As  a  substitute  for  forced  labour  he  would  introduce 
the  cultivation  of  rice  and  other  cereals : — 

When  once  these  cereals  have  become  permanently  added 
to  their  yearly  harvests,  one  of  the  greatest  strides  towards 
the  civilisation  of  New  Guinea  will  have  been  accomplished. 
And  if  a  fair  exchange  were  given  in  tobacco,  salt,  matches 
(their  current  coin),  and  in  those  needs  and  necessities  that 
civilisation  must  by  degrees  create,  for  all  their  surplus  stock 
brought  to  the  coast,  the  instinct  of  conunerce  would  speedily 
become  developed. 

He  thinks  thatNewGuineapresents  an  opportunity  for— 
the  commencement  of  a  noble  possession,  in  which  our  dusky 
faUow-subjeots  may  not  become  extinct  when  brought  into 
oontact  with  their  pale  brethren  (as  is  so  often  declared  to 
be  a  necessary  consequence),  but  may  advance  to  some  high 
degree  of  their  civilisation ;  a  possession  worthy  of  the 
enerience  accumulated  in  Uie  long  centuries  of  colonisinff 
^orts  of  the  many  countries  that  have  essayed  the  task,  and 


worthy  of  the  philanthropy,  magnanimity,  and  justice  of  the 
century,  and  of  the  reign  which  has  witnessed  its  birth,  and 
of  the  ancient  Crown  of  which  it  is  the  latest  dependency. 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

By  an  Unfbikotlt  Obitio. 

Mb.  Edwabd  Dkullb,  in  the  Nmeteenih  Century,  de- 
votes an  article  to  an  estimate  of  the  American  news- 
paper press,  which  he  does  not  love.  He  has  little  to- 
say  of  it  except  that  which  is  eviL  He  begins  with  the 
New  York  Meraldj  and  describes  it  in  detail,  and  then, 
passes  on  to  deal  with  the  World,  the  Sun,  and  other - 
papers.   Of  the  World  he  says : — 

It  has  solved  the  problem,  which  appeared  insoluble  before,, 
of  bang  more  tawdry,  more  coarse,  more  vulgar,  more  pro- 
vincial and  foolish  than  all  its  New  Tork  compeers. 

Unfortunately,  the  World  is  like  all  its  neighbours. 

Out  of  the  Uiousands  and  thousands  of  journals  published 
daily  or  weekly  in  the  States,  the  great  majority  ^resent  no 
essentially  characteristic  feature.  The  Berald-Wdrld-Sun- 
Time*  type  described  above  is  what  might  be  called  the  type 
of  the  American  newspaper  proper ;  dealing  mainly  in  news, 
universal,  national,  and  local,  with  a  superabundance  of 
mere  reporting,  whilst  editorial  statement  or  comment  is 
reduced  to  the  utmost  briefness  of  '*pars  "  or  '*  personalities.'' 

Of  the  American  dailies  he  has  only  praise  for  the 
Tribtme.  The  only  two  papers  which  he  recognises  as  at 
all  literary  are  the  Nation  and  the  Critic,  The  Nation,  he- 
says,  is — 

rather  heavy,  perhaps,  in  tone,  and  colouriess  as  to  contents 
but  dignified,  sound,  and  packed  closely  with  the  expression 
of  varied  thought  and  culture. 

For  the  Sunday  papers  he  has  nothing  but  scorn  and* 
contempt.   He  goes  on : — 

The  original  tendency  of  these  weeklies  was  towards  some- 
thing fondly  imagined  in  the  States  to  be  literature.  The 
ultimate  result  is  simply  a  sort  of  medley  or  miscellany,  & 
hodge-podge  of  rubbish  raked  up  from  every  heap.  A  fond- 
ness for  crude  pictorial  presentments  is  understood  to  be  one 
of  the  marks  of  an  undeveloped  civilisation.  Are  the  Ameri- 
cans of  this  fin  de  tOels  sinking  to  the  level  of  Bosjesmen  or 
Maoris  7  One  might  suppose  so  on  glancing  at  the  columns^ 
of  the  Morning  Journal  or  those  of  the  Recorder^  **  that  most 
enterprising  "  New  York  daily  of  recent  foundation.  Really, 
outs  such  as  these  of  the  World,  Becorder,  and  Momimg 
JowmaX  must  be  seen  to  be  believed  in.  Description  could 
but  faintly  suggest  their  horrors. 

A  word  of  particular  praise  must  be  uttered  regarding  some 
of  the  illustrated  weekhes.  Ha/rpef%  Weekly,  though  rather 
insipid,  is  decent,  almost  dignified.  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly  is- 
vulgar,  and  consequently  pre-eminently  successfuL  The 
"coloured  comics,"  Puck  and  Judge,  aro  of  moro  recent 
foundation.  Thero  is  about  these  newcomers  a  touch  of 
German  humour  not  unwelcome ;  for  the  experience  and  ro- 
fiection  of  a  lifetime  tend  to  convince  one  that  of  all  national* 
**  humours  "  the  American  variety  is  most  to  be  dreaded. 

Distinctly  the  States  are  not  as  yet  a  literary  nation.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  wilderness  of  printed 
matter  which  crops  up  daily  throughout  the  country  is  the 
absence  of  anything  like  Uteraiy  thought  or  writing.  To 
the  best  of  my  belief  thero  has  never  been  in  America  any 
greatly  influential  and  representative  literary  organ. 

In  the  matter  of  editorial  authority  and  tone  the  Ameri- 
can press  might  with  all  benefit  sit  long  and  humbly  at 
the  feet  of  the  English  or  even  the  French.  Barring  a  very 
few  exceptions,  in  the  whole  American  press  there  is  no 
editorial  writing  at  all. 

The  American  press  is  not  artistic,  not  literary,  not  didactic^ 
not  even  political,  save  in  the  sense  of  partisanship  according 
to  persoDsl  interest.  If  it  may  justly  be  qualified  as  "  national 
then  nothing  ronudas  but  to  present  one's  compliments  of 
eondolence  to  the  nation.  As  for  its  more  particular 
tendendes  and  characteristics,  it  is  restless,  feverish,  mutable,, 
unsettled,  unbalanced,  and  unformed. 
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the  drink  problem  in  sweden. 

Mb.  G.  F.  Eoidius  contributed  to  a  receot  number  of  De 
Oid$  an  interesting  artiole  on  the Gothenburg  ^stem/'  by 
means  of  which  Sweden  and  Norway  have,  smce  1865, 
been  endeavouring  to  grapple  with  the  drink  traffia 

WHAT  IS  THB  00TBSNBX7B0  SYSTXII? 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  total  abstinence,  as  we  in 
England  understand  it ;  beer  and  ale  being  only  indirectly 
touohed  upon  in  the  regulations  regardmg  the  sale  of 
liquor.  In  fact  it  was  not  beer  that  gave  rise  to  the  de- 
plorable si  at )  of  things  which  called  forth  the  b^nnine 
of  the  timpiranoe  movement  about  1830.  ^e  old 
ScandinaviaiiS  were  famous  for  their  horns  of  mead  and 
ale,  but  drink  did  not  become  the  national  curse  it  has 
since  been  till  the  introduction  of  oom-brandy  during 
the  fifteenth  century. 

BREAD  OR  BRAKDyP 

The  art  of  distilling  spirits  from  rye  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Russia,  where  (as  a  Swedish 
chronicle  of  1600  puts  it)  ",they  understand  how  to  drink 
brandy  as  a  cow  does  cold  water."  It  spread  till  every 
farmhouse  had  its  still,  and  the  consumption  of  lye  for 
distilling  frequently  made  ^tself  felt  in  scarcity  of  bread. 
Laws  and  proclamations  were  directed  against  the  evil — 
but  most  of  them  were  merely  temporary — issued  in  a 
year  of  scanty  harvest,  and  withdrawn  the  next— and  in 
no  case  did  much  good.  Various  systems  of  State  control 
were  tried  with  Uttle  or  no  result ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  the  manufacturer  was  freed  from  all  restric- 
tions. In  1880  the  annual  consumption  of  alcohol  of  the 
Swedish  population  was  fifty-four  litres  per  head  and  in 
Norwav  sixteen. 

Total  abstinence  societies  were  formed  in  or  about  1830, 
after  the  model  of  one  started  in  1826  at  Boston,  U.S., 
and  sounded  a  note  of  alarm  which  startled  public  opinion 
into  activity.  Agents  were  sent  into  the  remotest  dis- 
tricts— lectures  were  delivered,  meetings  held,  and 
literature  distributed  all  over  the  country.  The  societies 
received  the  hearty  support  of  scientific  men,  and  espdcially 
the  principal  physicians  of  the  day. 

VIBTUB  BY  ACT  OP  PARLIAMENT. 

Norway  went  strongly  for  prohibitive  legislation.  Bills, 
which  made  drunkenness  a  criminal  offence,  punishable, 
on  a  second  conviction,  with  three  years'  imprisonment, 
were  thrown  out  by  the  Storthing  in  1833  and  1836 ;  but 
a'proposal  to  render  all  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
dnnk  illegal  passed  both  Chambers  in  1842,  and  was 
only  veto^  by  King  Oscar  I.  The  Swedes,  however, 
thought  a  more  cautious  procedure  advisable.  They 
first  introduced  a  licensing  law  in  1855,  which  allowed 
brandy  to  be  made  only  in  State-controlled  factories, 
and  during  seven  months  of  the  year,  from  October 
to  April.  No  quantity  under  15  kannor  (equal  about 
40  litres),  mi^ht  be  sold  without  a  special  license, 
and  all  existmg  taverns  and  spirit  uiops,  except 
those  whose  owners  could  show  a  patent,  or  prove  an 
expressly  granted  privilege,  were  to  be  closed.  No  more 
such  patents  or  privileges  were  to  be  granted,  but  if  the 
municipaUty  saw  fit  to  issue  more  licenses  they  should  be 
disposed  of  at  public  auction  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  years.  This  last  procedure  might  be  dispensed 
with,  however,  if  a  company  could  be  formed  in  any  town 
to  take  over  the  whole  of  the  licenses  in  that  town.  A 
later  law  added  the  condition  that  this  may  only  be 
done  by  companies  which  make  no  gain  out  of  the  tran- 
saction, and  pledge  themselves  to  hand  over  the  net 
profits  for  purposes  of  public  usefulness. 
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WHAT  WAS  THB  RESULT  P 

In  the  country  districts  the  efiect  was  unmistakable. 
All  the  sz^aU  stills,  and  a  large  number  of  the  smaller 
drink-shops,  speedily  disappeared.  Nothing  gives  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  progress  of  moral  reform  in  the  rural  parts  of 
Sweden  than  tiie  fact  tiiat,  whereas,  previous  to  1855, 
every  town,  and  even  every  hut,  wr.s  virtually  a  tavern,  in 
1856,  only  625  licenses  were  issued  for  the  whole  number 
of  country  parishes.  Four  hundred  and  forty-one  of 
these  rested  on  old  privileges— continued  during  the  life- 
time of  the  present  owner — and  132  were  granted  for 
one  year  only.  Matters  were,  for  various  reasons,  less 
satisfactory  in  the  towns.  Tne  town  dwellers,  12  per 
cent,  of  tne  whole  population  of  Sweden,  had  1,912 
public  houses,  or  more  than  three  times  as  many  as 
the  rest  of  tne  kingdom  put  together!  Gothenburg, 
the  second  city  in  Sweden,  with  a  population  of 
35,000,  had  sixty-five  pubhc  houses  and  seventy-two 
shops  licensed  to  retail  spirits  in  small  quantities. 
Various  caiises  combined  to  render  the  law  of  1855  more 
or  less  a  dead  letter,  but  in  1863  a  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  causes  and  extent  of  pauper- 
ism in  the  city.  This  Commission,  in  1865,  issued  a 
report  in  which — while  enlarging  on  drink  as  a  great 
cause  of  poverty — it  was  proposed  to  transfer  aU  retail 
trade  in  spirits  to  a  society  constituted  on  a  philanthropio 
basis.  This  society  which  came  into  being  October  Ist 
1865,  under  the  name  of  the  Gothenburg  Liquor  Sale 
Company "  {GoUborgs  UUkarikninga  Aktiebolag),  is  the 
mother  of  the  so-called  Gk>thenbur^  system.  The  society 
had,  by  1880,  acquired  sixty-one  hcenses  in  Gothenburg, 
and  the  suburb  of  Majoma ;  and  of  these  (though  the 
population  had  nearly  doubled  since  1865)  only  tnirty- 
nine  were  in  use,  of  which  twentv-three  were  public- 
houses  properly  so-called,  the  rest  clubs,  restaurants,  etc. 
Moreover,  since  1874  the  society  has  also  acquired  the 
rights  of  the  small  retail  shopkeepers,  and  so  does  away 
with  the  principal  cause  of  their  first  apparent  failure. 

HOW  DOBS  THE  800IETT  XAKAOB  US  HOX7SB8  P 

Mr.  Egidius  gives  at  full  length  the  agreement  which 
every  publican  employed  by  the  society  is  obliged  to 
sign.  We  have  no  spsce  to  reproduce  it,  but  these  are  a 
few  of  the  principal  points : — 

The  seller  can  make  no  profit  on  wine  or  spirits, 
which  are  obtained  from  the  society  and  sold  at  cost 
price. 

Tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  brewed  and  carbonic  acid 
beverages**  (N.B. — beer  is  regarded  as  a  temperance 
drink),  as  well  as  cooked  food,  both  hot  and  cold,  to  be 
on  sale  in  every  such  house.  The  lessee  sells  these  on 
his  own  account  and  can  make  his  profit  on  them. 

No  strong  drink  to  be  sold  to  persons  under  eighteen 
or  already  intoxicated. 

AU  wines  and  spirits  to  be  paid  for  in  ready  money. 

All  goods  sold  on  behalf  of  the  society  to  be  delivered 
to  customers  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  they  are  received 
— i.e.f  pure  and  imadulterated. 

No  musical  entertainments  to  take  place  in  the  house 
without  special  arrangement  with  the  directors,  and  no 
strangers  admitted  to  Todee. 

A  tariff  of  prices  to  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  landlord  nas  power  to  eject  any  customer  who  znakea 
a  disturbimce  or  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  profits  have  been  handed  over  by  the  society  for 
''purposes  of  public  utility ,''~of  which  an  interesting 
table  is  given.  Bducational  institutions,  school  buildingSy 
libraries,  technical  schools,  etc.,  have  received  by  far  &b 
greater  part. 
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"PROTESTANT  ULSTER." 
By  Psofsssob  Dioey  and  Anothbb. 
Bbfobi  noticing  these  articles  let  me  appease  angry 
correspondents  who  have  written  denouncing  me  for 
saying,  last  month,  that  a  majority  of  Ulstermen  were 
Catholic.  It  was  a  blander,  for  which  I  apologise.  I 
ought  to  have  added  "outside  Belfast."  Then  the 
statement  would  have  been  correct. 

THB  LAST  BE80BT  OF  THB  UNIONISTS. 

Two  very  different  articles  on  the  Ulster  Question 
appear  in  the  Contemporary  Heview  for  July.  I^fessor 
Bicey  makes  the  most  of  the  protest  of  the  Ulster  Con- 
Tention.  After  lecturing  in  his  highest  professorial  manner 
Lord  Salisbury,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Morley,  and 
Mr.  Labouchere  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  should 
treat  the  Ulstermen,  he  then  goes  on  to  explain  what 
the  Unionist  leaders  ought  to  do.  They  are  to  announce 
beforehand  that  they  will  strain  every  opportunity 
aSorded  by  the  Oonstitution  in  order  to  obtain  a 
distinct  appeal  to  the  country  on  Home  Bule.  The 
present  election  may  decide  that  Home  Bule  should  be 
tried,  but  that  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Dioey.  The  House 
of  Lords  must  announce  and  carry  out  its  intention  of 
rejecting  every  Home  Bule  Bill  unless  it  is  submitted  to 
the  country  at  a  general  election.  The  last  resort  of  the 
Unionists  is  to  demand  that  no  Bill  giving  Ireland  a 
statutory  Parliament  should  be  passed  unless  it  be  made 
one  of  its  provisions  that  the  Bill  shaU  not  become  law 
until  it  has  been  referred  to  a  plebiscite  of  the  whole  of 
the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

HOW  PBOTBSTANT  POWBB  IS  ABOSBD  TO-DAT. 

The  other  article  is  written  by  an  Irish  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  contributes  it  on  the  distinct  understiEtnding 
that  the  name  of  the  writer  shall  never  be  divulged.  ,It 
is  a  very  powerful  nresentation  of  the  case  in  favour  of 
Home  Bule  from  the  Presbyterian  point  of  view.  It 
affords  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  Professor  Dicey's 
remarks  as  to  the  possibilities  of  oppression  that  can  be 
exercised  within  the  limits  of  the  Oonstitution.  Professor 
Dioey's  remarks  are  directed  against  the  possible  abuse 
of  power  by  the  Catholic  majority ;  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
minister  shows  how  the  power  is  actually  abused  by  the 
Brotestant  minority : — 

The  grossest  oppression  may  be  worked  withoat  the  pass- 
ing of  a  single  law  which  woidd  hurt  the  sasceptibilities  of 
English  electors.  Unjust  administration  is  a  far  more  potent 
instrument  of  injustice  than  anjost  legislation;  yon  can 
despoil  a  landlord  by  refusing  him  the  means  of  enforcing 
the  payment  of  rent;  you  can  ezolnde  an  opponent  from 
power  by  tampering  with  the  ballot-box ;  you  can  cat  short 
the  public  career  of  every  Protestant  by,  in  fact,  reserving 
ereiy  prize  and  every  lucrative  office  for  Roman  Catholics. 

HAXINO  SHOBT  WOBK  OF  THB  BOOBY. 

The  immense  majority  of  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown  in  Ireland  are  given  to  the  Episcopalians,  the 
PtBsbyterians  are  severely  left  out  in  the  cold,  while  the 
l^m^n  Catholics,  who  have  an  immense  majority,  do  not 
MMoy  one-fourth  of  the  positions  of  emolument  and  of 
influence.  The  magistracy  is  almoat  exclusively  Protes- 
tant.    As  for  Protestant  Ulster,  it  sends  seventeen 


Home  Bulers  to  Parb'ament  and  only  sixteen  Anti 
Home  Bulers.  In  five  out  of  the  nine  countie» 
in  Ulster  the  Catholics  out-number  the  Protestants- 
by  more  than  two  to  one.  The  Protestant  majority 
of  the  population  of  Ulster  is  only  129,000  on  a 
total  population  of  1,617,000.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  not  a  majority  of  ten  per  cent,  of 
Protestants  including  Belfast.  If  Belfast  be  excluded 
there  is  a  majority  of  200,000  Catholics.  The  writer 
says  that  there  are  about  forty  Presbyterian  ministers 
who  will  vote  for  Home  Bule  candidates  at  the  General 
Election,  and  there  are  a  hundred  who  are  more  or  less- 
in  favour  of  Home  Bule.  The  population  of  Ulster  has- 
declined  even  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Leinster.  The 
only  thing  that  the  Ulster  Convention  proved  was  that 
Ulster  Protestants  were  abimdantly  able  to  look  after 
themselves.  Altogether  it  is  an  able  article,  and  on& 
which  leaves  very  little  substance  in  the  inflated  bogey 
with  which  the  Unionists  have  been  trying  to  terrify  the- 
English  electorate. 

A  GREAT  CITY'S  NEEDS. 

HOW  TO  LIOHTBK  DABKB8T  NBW  YOBK. 

Mb.  W.  T.  Elsino,  a  City  missionary,  writing  on  New 
York  tenement  houses,  makes  the  following  suggestiona 
at  the  close  of  his  paper  as  to  how  he  thinks  New  York 
miffht  be  improved  :  — 

^r«^.~There  is  nothing  the  inhabitants  of  the  tenement- 
houses  need  so  much  as  more  room,  gunshine,  and  fresh  air. 
At  present  the  sun  never  shines  in  the  bedrooms  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  people  of  New  York  City. 

SecoTuL, — A  great  blessing  would  be  conferred  on  the 
crowded  multitudes  of  the  East  Side  if  the  long-promised 
and  eagerly-desired  small  parks  were  opened.  There  are- 
stone,  coal,  and  lumber  yards  on  the  rirer-front  on  the  East 
Side  which  would  make  attractive  breathing  spots  for  th& 
children  of  the  poor. 

7%ir^f.— Oreat  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  tenement-houses 
but  still  more  must  be  done  in  the  same  direction. 

Fmirih, — The  saloon  is  the  poor  man's  club,  and  flourishee 
most  vigorously  in  the  poorest  sections  of  the  city.  Instead 
of  denouncing  the  saloon  on  account  of  the  numerous  evils 
it  afflicts  on  the  poor,  something  better  must  be  supplied  to 
take  its  place.  The  churches  of  various  denominations  are 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  providing  attractive,  well-lighted 
reading  and  club-rooms  for  the  working  men  in  our  large 
cities.  A  great  and  beneficent  work  might  be  done  by  the 
Board  of  Education  if  free  reading-rooms  and  libraries  were 
opened  in  connection  with  every  public  school  in  the 
crowded  portions  of  the  city. 

Fifth.—Qoadi  old  John  Wesley  said,  *'  Cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness";  but  bathing  in  tenement-houses  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  sometimes  impossible.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  if  a  first-class  natatorium,  with  reading-rooms^ 
library,  and  restaurant  attached,  was  opened  ki  some 
crowded  district  the  result  would  surpass  all  expectation. 

Siwth.—A  Poor  Han's  Bank :  There  is  a  great  need  of  a 
poor  man's  bank  in  the  shape  of  a  general  reputable  loan 
association,  where  poor  men's  clothing  and  jewellery  shall  be 
as  good  as  the  rich  man's  estate  at  the  bimking  house ;  but 
persons  who  need  a  temporary  loan  to  help  them  through  a 
period  of  enforced  idleness  or  sickness  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  a  wisely-managed  loan  association. 

Seventh,— Th&te  is  great  need  of  trained  nurses  for  the 
sick. 

Mighth. — There  is  need  of  greater  co-operation  among  all 
good  men.  When  we  see  any  one  endeavouring  to  oast  out 
social  demons  among  us,  let  us  not  forbid  him  because  he 
does  not  accept  our  creed  or  follow  our  party. 
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ARE  TOU  A  PARANOIAC? 

Ob  thb  Latest  Nickkamb  fob  Cbikks. 

Db.  fi.  S.  Williams,  medical  superintendent  of  the 
RAodall's  Island  Hospitals,  has  plaoed  the  civilised  world, 
•espedally  the  ill-natured  part  of  the  civilised  world, 
tinder  a  debt  of  gratitude.  The  available  terms  of  op- 
probium,  crank,  madman,  lunatic,  etc.,  have  been  used  so 
often,  that  the  sentence-spinners  have  been  somewhat 
hard  put  to  it.  Dr.  Williams  has  furnished  us  with  a  new 
word  which  will  soon  pass  into  t^e  cuirent  coin  of  civilised 
intercourse.  His  new  word  is  paranoia,  paranoia  being  a 
modem  form  of  insanity,  and  the  name  of  the  afflicted  per- 
son is  paranoiac.  The  number  of  paranoiacs  in  the  House  of 
<k>mmons  and  in  all  branches  of  life  is  innumerable.  They 
are  much  more  numerous  than  fanatics,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  the  select  portion  of  the  paranoiac 
lace.  Paranoia  bears  fruit  in  delusions  of  persecution,  or 
hallucinations,  or  delusions  of  grandeur.  The  paranoiac 
suffers  from  a  steady  degeneration  of  the  brain  through 
haUudnations  and  ddusions  towards  the  delusion  of 
iprandenr.  But  once  paranoia  sets  its  seal  upon  a  victim, 
its  swi^  is  absolute.  Paranoia,  it  seems,  is  often  indis- 
tinffoishable  from  the  harmless  and  inoffensive  fad.  Dr. 
WiSiams  says 

Usually  from  time  to  time  it  salts  his  fancy  to  devote  his 
•energies  to  the  cause  of  some  reform  league  for  revolutionising 
Bodety  or  the  government.  If  his  native  temperament  be 
4uniable  he  will  be  simply  a  fanatic,  perhaps  a  socialist ;  if 
vicious,  he  will  probably  become  an  anarchist.  He  is  usually  . 
nothing  if  not  progressive,  and  a  new  fad,  especially  if  it  be 
■an  occult  one,  is  meat  and  drink  to  him.  Revivalism, 
spiritualism,  faith  cure.  Christian  science,  theosophy  are  his 
pastimes.  In  short,  everything  that  is  vague,  visionary, 
occult,  finds  a  following  often  the  originator— among  the 
paranoiac  ranks. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  great  man^  i>eople  would  put 
•down  the  twelve  apostles  as  at  least  incipient  ^ranoiacs. 
For,  says  Dr.  W.  Williams,  the  paranoiac  has  his  place  in 
the  social  organism : — 

Differing  in  mental  conformation  from  his  fellows,  he  must 
needs  move  in  different  channels  from  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. In  other  words  he  must  be  the  originator  of  new  ideas, 
new  methods,  new  actions.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  his 
line  of  departure  is  not  a  useful  one  to  humanity,  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  he  and  bis 
methods  are  weeded  out.  Occasionally  his  line  of  departure 
is  in  a  beneficial  direction.  His  meUiods  then  survive,  his 
reforms  are  promulgated ;  he  becomes  a  great  prophet,  a 
^eat  genius ;  he  is  immortalised.  Here,  and  here  only,  lies 
the  point  of  contact  between  genius  and  insanity.  Not  all 
geniuses  are  insane,  and  few  indeed  are  the  insane  who  have 
4i  spark  of  genius.  The  rare  exceptions  are  the  paranoiacs 
whose  perverted  energies  have  chanced  to  carry  them  to  use- 
ful fields  not  hitherto  explored. 


STRATEGY  AND  POUTICS. 

Ik  the  Journal  des  Sciencei  Militairu  General  Lewal, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  French  military  writers,  commenced 
recently  what  promises  to  be  a  valuable  series  of  articles 
•on  strategy,  by  pointing  out  how  greatly  its  study  has 
been  debiuied.  Nowadays,  the  prevalent  mania  seems  to 
be  for  every  one  to  consider  himself  a  bom  strategist. 
Since  the  French  reverses  of  1870  this  kind  of  mono- 
mania, due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  introduction  of  com- 
pulsory service,  mis  assumed  truly  colossal  proportions.  If 
we  turn  to  the  great  historical  writers  we  find  that  their 
Appreciations  of  mihtary  strategy  are  scarcely  more  to  be 


relied  upon  than  those  enounced  by  the  romancers  pim 
and  simple. 

Coming  to  the  most  important  section  of  G^eral 
Lewal*s  introduction — politics  and  stratc^ — ^it  cannot 
fail  to  be  noted  that,  although  he  himself  <£es  not  say  so 
in  express  terms.  General  Lewal  anxiously  recognises  the 
enormous  difficulties  with  which  a  French  commander 
will  probabljT  have  to  contend  in  future  in  consequence  of 
the  undue  interference  in  his  actions  which  may  be 
looked  for  from  the  central  authorities.  Now  that  the 
whole  of  France  is  an  armed  nation,  and  that  armies  of 
previously  undreamt-of  numbers  wiU  be  hurried  into  the 
field,  it  is  more  necessary  than  ever  before  that  the 
commander-in-chief  should  be  absolutely  unfettered  in 
his  military  movements.  The  action  of  the  Directory 
before  the  first  Napoleon  checked  its  meddlesome  inter- 
ference, and  that  of  the  Tours  Government  after  the  f cdl 
of  the  third  Napoleon,  point  ominously  to  what  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  next  war.  General  Lewal  is  ther^ore 
particularly  emphatic  on  insisting  that  politics  must  have 
no  word  to  say  after  the  first  gun  has  been  fired.  During 
the  conflict  one  end  only  has  to  be  attained,  that 
conquering  and  crushing  the  enemy.  This  end,  which  is 
ezolusivdy  a  military  one,  can  only  be  realised  by  mili- 
tary means  under  the  direction  of  a  military  chief  who,  in 
everything  that  concerns  the  operations  in  the  field, 
must  be  an  absolute  dictator.  The  influence  of  politioB, 
under  whatever  form  it  may  show  itself,  is  fatal  to 
armies:  it  causes  vacillation  in  counsels,  weakens  the 
action  of  the  military,  and  can  only  lead  to  disaster.  Few 
generals  have  the  independence  of  P^lissier,  and  dare 
write  as  he  did  from  the  Crimea  nominally  to  the 
Minister  of  War,  but  readly  to  his  master:— Si  voua 
voulez  commander  Tarm^e  venez  prendre  ma  place ; "  nor 
the  resolution  of  d*Aurolles  de  Paladines,  who  threw  up 
the  command  rather  than  embark  on  a  plan  of  operations 
of  which  he  disapproved. 


LIBRARIANA. 

Thb  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Library^  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Kelso,  the  public  librarian 
at  Los  Angelos,  California  : — 

Sir,— I  have  just  mailed  you  a  copy  of  our  last  report, 
one  of  the  finding  list,  special  list,  and  the  bulletins  to  date. 
You  have  been  plaoed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  for  all 
future  publications.  I  wish  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  live  English  libraries,  and  especially  to 
exchange  reports,  issues,  etc.  Have  written  to  those  noticed 
in  your  November  number.  Any  assistance  or  attention 
you  may  be  pleased  to  give  me  will  be  most  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Let  the  English  librarians  respond  cordially  to  Mr. 
Kelso's  request.  The  PMic  Library  Bulletin  of  Los 
Angelos  was  started  in  November  last  year,  and  is  pub- 
lished monthly.  It  is  interesting  to  librarians  and  to  the 
readers  who  use  the  library,  being  also  a  regular  supple- 
ment to  the  official  list  of  books  in  the  library. 

The  Library  is  now  published  by  Mr.  Y.  W.  Mao  Ah'ster, 
the  editor,  at  20,  Hanover  Square,  W.  A  recent  number 
contained  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Borrajo,  stating  thataa 
it  was  peculiarly  desirable  that  Parliamentary  candidates 
should  besound  on  the  Library  Question,  he  had  addressed 
a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the 
district,  pressing  upon  his  attention  the  points  of  Govera- 
ment  aid  in  iK>or  neighbourhoods  and  tAe  desirability  of 
Government  inspection  for  rate-supported  libraries. 
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A  STORY  OF  VENGEANCE. 

A  ROUMANIAN  SKETCH,  BY  **  CAEMISN  SYLVA." 

Ths  Queen  of  Roumania  has  contributed  to  the  Berne 
dee  Deux  Moiules  for  April  15th  a  striking  story,  which 
brings  vividly  before  us  the  wild  life  of  that  primitive 
corner  of  Europe  over  which  she  reigns.  Paron,  the 
village  schoolmaster,  has  found  his  brother  murdered  in 
the  forest  He  suspects  Dragomir,  a  fierce,  morose  man« 
whose  family  has  been  at  feud  with  Paron's  for  genera- 
tions, and  retaliates  by  setting  fire  to  his  enemy's  bam, 
destroying  all  the  winter's  store  of  com.  Dragomir  has 
a  gentle  young  wife,  and  a  sister  like  himsefi,  a  hand- 
some, fearless  girl,  stronger  than  any  of  the  village  lads, 
and  dreaded  for  her  sullen  beauty  and  sharp  tongue. 

Dragomir  revenged  the  burning  of  his  bam  by  mutilat- 
ing the  schoolmaster's  cow.  He  cut  two  pieces  out  of 
the  poor  beast's  hide  one  night,  and  took  them  home  to 
make  into  sandals.  Paron  heard  of  it  next  day,  and, 
meeting  Sanda,  accused  Dragomir  of  the  act.  Sanda  did 
not  answer. 

*^  8peak,  or  I  will  shake  it  out  of  you,"  he  cried. 

She  looked  at  him  calmly 
Tou  cannot  shake  me  ;  you  are  too  weak,  reader  of 
books  !   All  you  are  good  for  is  to  set  fire  to  bams  by 
night,  when  no  one  is  by  !" 

She  went  on,  looking  straight  before  her.  P^ron 
turned  yellow  with  rage. 

"  You  shall  pay  for  that !  ^  he  said,  between  his  teeth. 

"I  will  tell  you  what,"  said  an  old  peasant.  ''You 
should  marry  that  girl.  She  is  strong  and  able  to  work 
hard,  and  it  will  make  an  end  to  the  old  feud.'* 

•*  Marry  her  !  "  cried  Paron.  *•  I  will  be  drowned  in 
the  Olto  first !  But  I  will  leave  her  such  a  token  that 
she  shall  never  forget  me  to  the  day  of  her  death  !  She 
shall  be  so  humbled  that  she  will  never  dare  to  open  her 
mouth  or  show  her  face  again  ! " 

Paron  kept  his  word.  He  waylaid  Sanda  in  the  forest, 
as  she  was  carrying  some  fowls  to  market,  threw  her  on 
the  ground,  and  cut  off  her  beautiful  hair  close  to  her 
head  with  his  knife.  Then  he  left  her.  She  leaned 
against  a  tree  and  sobbed — for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
A  woman  who  had  lost  her  hair  was  disfigured  for  ever. 

She  wandered  in  the  woods  all  night,  cmshed  and 
broken,  and  came  home  in  the  early  morning. 

''Since  when  do  you  run  about  by  night  like  thisT 
asked  her  brother  axigrily. 

"  Since  I  have  not  dazed  to  show  myself  by  daylight," 
she  answered,  putting  the  handkerchief  from  her  head. 
"  Avenge  me  !  she  cried,  as  she  went  out  of  the  room, 
shutting  the  door  behind  her. 

She  never  showed  her  face  out  of  doors  after  this. 
Her  brother's  wife,  the  gentle  Anca,  whom  she  relieved 
of  the  housework,  fetoh^  the  water  from  the  well,  and 
did  the  marketing.  But  when  Dragomir  suggested  any 
plan  of  revenge,  Sanda  always  had  some  objections  to 
make,  and  never  any  advice  to  give. 

After  a  while,  Dragomir  was  forced  to  go  into  hiding. 
The  children  of  the  village  had  thrown  stones  at  him,  and 
provoked  him  to  retaliate.  He  had  injured  some  of 
them  ;  the  parents  laid  a  complaint  against  him  ,  he  was 
fined,  and,  being  unable  to  pay,  was  driven  from  the 
place  like  a  wild  beast. 

There  was  a  spell  upon  Paron.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  throw  away  the  long  blade  of  hair  he  had  cut  from 
Sanda's  head ;  he  kept  it,  and  it  bewitched  him.  He 
forgot  the  feud  in  thinking  cf  her  He  came  up  to  the 
house  one  night  and  knocked  at  the  window.  She 
opened  it,  and  he  spoke  to  her.  She  answered — fiercely, 
difldainfully,  but  still  she  answered.  Dragomir,  hiding  m 


the  woods,  heard  it  all,  and  laughed.  He  saw  his  way  to 
a  sweeter  scheme  of  vengeance  than  ever,  and  thought 
that  Sanda  would  help  him. 

But  Sanda  was  changed  ;  strange  thoughts  had  come 
to  her.  And  Paron  came  again  and  again,  and  at  last 
she  knew  that  she  loved  him— the  only  man  who  had 
ever  got  the  better  of  her.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  knew  what  fear  was.  She  dreaded  Dragomir  s  ven- 
geance, and  was  wom  out  with  terror  and  anxiety.  At 
last  she  consented  to  fly  with  Paron  across  the  frontier. 
She  came  out  on  the  night  appointed,  and  found  him 
waiting  by  the  well,  with  his  horse.  They  rode  away, 
and  hc^  nearly  reached  the  Transylvanian  border  when 
Dragomir  came  up  with  them.  He  sprang  on  Paron  and 
stabbed  him,  dragging  him  from  his  horse  and  striking 
again  and  again,  but  carefully  avoiding  a  mortal  blow,  so* 
as  to  prolong  the  agony.  Sanda  saw  it  all,  and  stood  like 
one  paralyse,  leaning  against  the  horse's  saddle.  When 
Paron  no  longer  gave  any  signs  of  life,  Dragomir  tumed 
to  her,  all  covered  with  blood,  and  said — 

"Thanks,  sister,  for  having  given  him  up  to  me.  We 
have  settled  with  him  for  ever.   Laugh,  Sanda !  " 

And  Sanda  laughed,  so  long  and  teiribly,  that  even  he 
was  afraid  of  her. 

"  Come  !  be  quiet !  "  he  said,  "and  think  of  what  we 
have  to  do,  so  that  I  may  not  be  caught.  What  good 
will  my  vengeance  do  me,  if  they  send  me  to  the  Ocna 
mines  ?" 

Sanda's  look  became  fixed. 

"  I  know  how  to  prevent  it.  Come  down  to  the  river, 
and  wash  your  face  and  hands.'' 

She  mounted  and  rode  back.  He  followed  her.  The 
vultures  slowly  began  to  come  down. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  as  he  seized  the  bridle,  "let  them 
clean  up  the  place.  They  will  seek  him  long  enough 
then  !  " 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  you  ? "  he  asked,  presently. 

Sanda  did  not  answer — she  stared  at  him  indifferently. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"  Afraid  I    What  should  I  be  afraid  of  ?  " 

"Of  the  punishment  I  am  reserving  for  you.  I  am 
preparing  a  foretaste  of  hell  for  you,  my  dove !  That 
will  do  you  good." 

"  Come,  wash  yourself  !  wash  yourself !  or  you  will  go 
to  the  Ocna  mines  !  "  she  said  quietly,  as  though  she  had 
heard  nothing. 

They  had  left  the  ravine  and  were  on  the  top  of  the 
sheer  cli£G9  which  oveihung  the  Olto. 

"  Can  we  get  down  that  way     asked  Sanda. 

"  No,"  answered  Dragomir. 

He  let  the  horse  go  and  leaned  over  the  edge  to  look. 
"  Go  and  wash  yourself  ! " 

The  words  were  hissed  into  his  ear.  Sanda's  strong 
hands  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  pushed  him  over. 

The  horse  retumed  riderless,  but  Sanda  never  came 
home.  She  was  seen  sometimes  in  the  woods  laughing 
and  singing,  with  flowers  in  her  hair  Many  people  tried 
to  take  her  to  their  homes,  believing  that  mad  folk 
bring  luck  to  a  house ;  but  she  allowed  no  one  to 
approach  her.  She  slept  inside  a  hollow  pine  tree,  and 
the  villagers  would  leave  maize  porridge  in  the  woods  for 
her.  Anca  once  came  out  to  persuade  her  to  come  home  ; 
but  Sanda  laughed  when  she  saw  her  and  would  not  speak. 

Anca  and  her  baby  both  died.  The  village  children 
grew  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  Sanda  lived  on, 
and  seemed  never  to  grow  old.  Her  story  has  become  a 
legend ;  but  she  is  still  seen  sometimes,  plaving  with 
her  flowers,  happy  as  a  child.  One  can  scarcely  believe 
that  the  last  act  of  a  hereditary  vengeance  was  accom- 
plished by  her  hand« 
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a  famous  sermon  bt  a  fearless  preacher. 

By  De.  PAKKHimsTy  of  Nxw  Tobk. 

Thb  Rev.  Br.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  a  Presbyterian 
•divine  of  New  York  City,  is  a  man  of  note.  By  a  couple 
of  sermons  he  has  suddenly  risen  from  the  dead  level  of 
mediocrity  which  characterises  the  American  pulpit,  and 
has  gained  recognition  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  as  one  of  those  fearless  prophets  of  uie  latter  day, 
of  which  the  age  stands  in  sore  need.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
preached  a  sermon,  which  I  auoted  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Bbvcbw,  in  which  he  i>oldly  arraigned  Tammany- 
ridden  New  York  as  a  sink  of  iniquity,  using  language 
much  stronger  than  any  that  could  conceivably  be  used  in 
England  concerning  uxe  administration  of  any  of  our 
towns. 

▲  HOTABLB  BEJOINDEB. 

Dr.  Parkhurst,  however,  did  not  speak  without  book, 
•and  being  rudely  criticised  for  his  remarks,  and  being 
arraigned,  moreover,  before  the  Grand  Jury,  he  replied  to 
his  critics  by  preaching  a  second  sermon  on  the  text — 

The  wicked  walk  on  every  side  when  the  vilest  men  are 
exalted.**  It  was  published  in  the  Eomiletic  Review  for 
May,  and  may  be  commended  to  all  preachers  of 
righteousness  as  a  fearless  exposition  of  flagrant  evils. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  not  only  preached,  but  he  sot  to  know  his 
facts  before  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  and  has  succeeded 
not  only  in  demolishing  his  critics,  but  in  compelling  the 
New  York  police  for  the  first  time  in  its  recent  history  to 
-enforce  the  law  against  drinking  saloons.  It  is  a  splendid 
example  of  what  majr  be  done  by  one  brave  man  if  he 
has  a  firm  grip  of  his  &cts  and  a  voice  that  can  be 
heard  throughout  a  city.  His  sermon  on  Municipal 
Misrule  **  is  a  terrible  indictment,  and  he  proves  his  case 
up  to  the  hilt.  He  was  accused  of  havmg  spoken  on 
newspaper  rumour,  and  so  he  determined  to  satisfy  him- 
self personally  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  with  which  he 
was  dealing. 

HOW  KOT  TO  DO  IT. 

He  began  by  trying  to  enter  into  personal  relations 
with  the  ofScial  whose  conduct  he  had  critidsed.  That 
official,  although  he  went  to  him  on  business  pertaining 
to  his  office,  peremptorily  refused  to  hold  any  official  com- 
munication with  Dr.  Parkhurst.  Not  dismayed  by  this 
vvebufif  he  set  to  work  to  prove  that  the  administration  of 
New  York  is  conducted  in  favour  of  the  law-breakers. 
Having  selected  the  names  of  seven  persons  whom  he 
believ^  to  be  guilty  of  breaking  the  excise  law,  he  put 
detectives  on  uieir  track,  and  having  secured  sufficient 
-evidence — 

my  lawyer  pnt  the  names  of  the  parties  before  the  District 
Attorney,  which  he  politely  returned  and  said  that  we  could 
take  them  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  that  he  would  secure 
us  the  opportunity.  I  was  admitted  to  the  Grand  Jury,  but 
upon  stating  my  errand,  was  courteously  informed  that  at- 
tendlDg  to  such  matters  was  not  exactly  in  their  line,  and 
was  invited  to  move  on,  and  first  try  my  luck  with  the  police 
court.  Application  was  therefore  made  to  the  police  court, 
.  and  warrants  were  obtained.  That  was  the  first  gleam  of 
hope  that  broke  upon  as,  and  down  to  date  it  is  the  last 

fleam.  The  case  was  put  over  till  last  week  Monday.  On 
[onday  we  all  gathered  again  at  the  Tombs,  counsel  and 
witnesses,  only  to  have  the  judge  tell  us  that  we  could  come 
around  this  week  Tuesday. 

HIS  IMPEACH MBNT. 

So  it  dawdled  on.    Hence,  says  Dr.  Parkhurst : — 
I  antagonise  our  existing  municipal  administration  be- 
<cau8e  I  believe  that  administration  to  be  essentially  corrupt, 
interiorly  rotten,  and  in  its  combined  tendency  and  effect  to 
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stand  in  diametric  resistance  to  all  that  Christ  and  the  holy 
Christian  pulpit  represent  in  the  world. 

Yon  come  to  mn  a  city  with  a  million  and  a-half  of  people. 
You  have  not  always  shrank  from  patting  into  places  of  trust 
men  who  are  ex-dive-keepers  and  crooks  and  ex-convicts,  and 
men  whose  detailed  written  history  would  draw  tremblingly 
near  the  verge  of  obscene  literature. 

THE  rSB  OF  DETECTIVES. 

But  Dr.  Parkhurst  did  not  stop.  Having  proved  that 
the  Excise  Law  was  not  enforced,  he  proceeded  to  prove 
that  the  law  was  equally  broken  as  to  Sunday  trMing. 
He  says : — 

Last  Sxmday,  therefore,  while  we  were  quietly  studying  and 
pr^ring  over  the  matter  of  foreign  missions,  I  had  a  force 
of  five  detectives  out  studying  np  city  missions,  and  tryingr 
to  discover  if  the  Police  Department  shows  any  practiau 
respect  to  the  obligation  to  enforce  the  law  against  Sunday 
trading. 

The  reports  of  these  detectives  he  produced  in  his 
pulpit,  and  read  out  the  summary  of  their  evidence  which 
showed  that  drinking  houses  were  allowed  to  remain  open 
under  the  eyes  of  the  police.  As  it  was  with  drinking 
saloons  so  it  was  with  gambling  houses,  they  flourished 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  police. 

IN  THE  LABYBIVTH. 

Then  Dr.  Parkhurst  went  further  and  entered  upon  the 
most  dangerous  subject  of  all,  that  of  houses  of  ill  fame : — 

Leaving  the  gambling-hoases  for  the  present,  I  mnst  report 
to  you  what  was  discovered  in  a  region  of  iniquity  that,  in 
this  presence,  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  with  as  much 
cantion  and  delicacy  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow. 
I  have  here  a  list  of  thirty  houses,  names  and  addresses,  all 
specified,  that  are  simply  houses  of  prostitution,  all  of  them 
in  this  precinct.  These  thirty  places  were  all  of  them  visited 
by  my  friend  or  my  detective  on  the  lOth  and  also  on  the  11th 
of  March,  and  solicitations  received  on  both  da4;es.  One  of 
these  places  I  spent  an  hour  in  myself,  and  I  know  perfectly 
well  what  it  all  means  and  with  what  facility  sach  houses 
can  be  gotten  into.  That  bouse  is  three  blocks  only  from 
the  spot  where  I  am  standing  now.  All  of  this  has  been 
neatly  type-written,  sworn  to,  corroborated,  and  is  subject 
to  the  can  of  the  District  Attorney. 

Naturally  Dr.  Parkhurst  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  and 
the  memory  of  his  sojourn  in  the  depths  will  not  past 
away.   He  says: — 

Not  till  I  look  on  the  great  "White  Throne  can  the  moral 
traces  of  it  be  fully  effaced ;  but  horrible  thongh  the 
memory  of  it  must  always  be,  I  know  it  has  eamS  me  a 
grip  on  the  situation  that  I  would  not  surrender  for  untold 
money. 

Don't  tell  me  I  don't  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Many 
along,  dismal,  heaxtsickening  night  in  company  with  two 
trusted  friends  have  I  spent,  since  I  spoke  on  the  matter 
before,  going  down  into  the  disgustmg  depths  of  this 
Taumiany-debauched  town  and  it  is'  rotten  with  a  rottenness 
that  is  unspeakable  and  indescribable,  and  a  rotteimess  that 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  except  by  the  connivance  of 
the  police. 

WANTEI>— AK  "iSOir  HAKD.*' 

The  practical  conclusion  of  his  investigations  la  thus 
stated : — 

With  the  backing,  then,  of  such  facts  legally  certified  to 
as  have  been  presented  this  morning,  we  insist  in  behalf  of 
an  insulted  and  outraged  public  that  the  police  department, 
from  its  top  down,  shall  without  further  shift  proceed  with 
an  iron  hand  to  close  up  gambling-hoases,  houses  of  prosti- 
tution, and  whisky  shops  open  in  illegal  hours. 

That  demand  will  echo  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world. 
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THE  NINETEJENTH  CENTURY. 
Mb.  Ejtowlbs  is  usually  the  colourless  collector  of  the 
opimons  of  notables  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  degrees 
of  magnitude.  Occasionally,  however,  he  remincb  us 
that  he  is  a  politician  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  takes  care 
not  to  let  the  rogues  on  the  other  side  have  the  best  of  it. 
In  the  present  number  he  has  done  his  best  to  converb 
the  Nineteenth  Century  into  a  Unionist  pamphlet. 

MR.  dicky's  PBOPHBOY. 

It  begins  with  Mr.  Edward  Dicey*B  paper  on The  Choice 
of  Enghmd,"  and  doses  with  the  opimons  of  no  fewer 
than  ten  persons,  who  explain  whjr  they  are  going 
to  vote  for  the  Unionists.  There  is  not  much,  nor 
anvthing  that  is  new,  in  any  of  their  articles.  The 
only  thing  that  is  worth  mentioninjs;  is  Mr.  Diceys 
co€«*sure  confidence  that  "the  Unionists  hold  the 
winning  cards.  If  we  fail  to  win  I,  for  one,  shall 
attribute  the  failure  to  no  other  cause  than  our  want  of 
ability  to  make  the  best  of  our  position."  He  cannot, 
however,  brin^  himself  to  believe,  even  for  a  moment, 
that  the  people  of  England  will  be  so  stupid  as  not  to 
agree  with  him  on  this  occasion.  Therefore,  the  polls  are 
to  result  in  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Gladstonians. 

Success  lies  within  the  grasp  of  the  Unionist  party.  If 
thev  fail  to  obtain  success  it  is  with  them  will  rest  the 
fault;" — which  will  be  pleasant  reading  if  the  election 
goes  the  other  way. 

JAUAIOA  AS  ▲  HEALTH  BB80BT. 

The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  has  been  visiting  Jamaica,  and 
he  wants  all  the  world  and  his  wife  to  follow  his  example, 
especially  if  they  are  in  need  of  a  milder  climate.  He 
sums  up  his  paper  as  follows 

I  have  been  asked  the  following  qnestions  aboat  the  merits 
of  Jamaica,  which  I  think  may  be  answered  as  follows:— For 
a  sportsman  f  No,  thoagh  a  good  bag  of  wild  pigeons  can  be 
made.  Tbe  marshes  in  the  West  Indies  are  dangerous  for 
any  one  not  acclimatised  to  tbe  tropics.  For  the  yfushtsman  f 
No,  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  too  rough  for  pleasure  cruising,  and 
tbe  cQxrents  perplexing.  For  the  invalid  7  Yes,  he  wiU  find 
a  oUmate  which  extends  to  him  a  sure  and  safe  recovery ; 
bat  let  him  be  warned  against  returning  to  a  cold  climate 
before  the  summer  is  well  advanced,  and  he  must  be  careful 
to  wear  light  but  woollen  onderclotbing.  For  tbe  botanist  f 
Yes,  a  peneot  Paradise  will  open  to  him;  450  different 
species  of  ferns  will  reward  his  search,  besides  an  abundant 
tropical  vegetation.  For  the  naturalist?  Yes,  there  are 
many  valuable  kinds  of  butterflies  and  other  insects  to  be 
secared,  but  the  collection  of  humming-birds  and  other 
small  birds  is  forbidden  without  a  special  permit.  To  sum 
np,  the  voyage  oat  is  easy  and  pleasant,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
waste  of  time,  and  the  return  journey  can  be  made  by  New 
York. 

THB  HABBM  VHW  OT  TUBSIBH  MABBIAOBS. 

''Adalet**  describes  how  marriages  are  arranged  in 
Turkey.  It  is  a  very  curious  story.  The  girls  are 
allowed  to  read  the  most  filthy  literature,  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  see  their  husbands  until  they 
are  married  to  them,  and  they  have  to  profess  the 
moot  absolute  ignorance  of  everythins^  that  concerns 
married  life.  The  girl  must  seem  to  be  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  meaning  of  a  betrothal,  she  must  cry  when 
the  ring  ia  put  on  her  finger,  but  must  not  admit  that  she 
onderBtaods  what  it  means  until  the  contract  is  settled, 
wheo  for  the  first  time  she  is  allowed  to  recognise  ^e 


fate  that  has  been  prepared  for  her,  and  then  it  \b  her 
duty  to  fall  back  in  a  dead  faint.  Even  after  that  she 
must  not  ask  any  questions  about  the  name,  family,  or 
character  of  her  betrothed,  nor  must  she  ever  try  to  see 
him  from  afar.  Notwithstanding  this  arrangement, 
which  seems  to  have  been  malevolently  contrived  m  order 
to  make  marriage  a  failure,  "Adalet''  does  not  think 
that  Turkish  marriages  turn  out  so  badly  on  the  whole. 

I  have  seen  girls  brought  up  in  every  kind  of  indulgence, 
and  who  have  ne?er  been  thwarted  in  their  whole  lives,  bow 
down  before  the  authority  of  their  husbands,  and  obey  with- 
out a  murmur  the  orders  of  a  man  who  a  few  months  before 
was  entirely  unknown  to  them,  and  I  canuot  help  admiriog  a 
system  which,  whilst  asking  for  so  much  devotion  and 
sacrifice  on  one  side,  so  rarely  degenerates  into  tyranny  on 
the  other. 

ABIOKIUS  VAMBBBT  ONOB  HOBB. 

This  industrious  and  pertinacious  Hungarian,  who  now 
adds  to  his  other  enormities  that  of  spelling  Colossus 
with  a  K,  once  more  takes  up  his  parable  about  the 
situation  in  Central  Asia.  This  time  he  is  not  quite  so 
gloomy  as  usual.   He  says : — 

In  order  to  secure  a  position  which  corresponds  to  the 
standing  of  Russia  in  and  near  Khorasan,  England  will  be 
sooner  or  later  compelled  to  round  off  the  present  frontier 
between  Beluchistan  and  Eastern  Persia  in  oraer  to  get  such 
a  footing  in  Sistan  as  will  enable  her  to  counteract  and  to 
threaten  any  Russian  movement  either  from  Ashkabad  or 
from  Dushakh  towards  Meshed. 

If  that  is  done  he  almost  promises  to  be  happy  for 
ever  aiterwards,  for  he  says: — 

The  grandiloquent  sentence  of  Skobeleff  to  arrange  a 
march  it  la  Timur  to  the  Indies  and  to  expel  the  English  from 
the  peninsula  by  means  of  a  hard  blow  struck  in  front,  ia 
to-day  obsolete.  With  the  aid  of  the  scientific  frontier, 
completed  through  tbe  position  in  Sistan,  England  will  ha?e 
made  perfect  her  means  of  defence  against  the  attack  of 
Russia.  As  to  the  prospect  of  fomenting  a  mutiny  in  the 
rear  of  the  English  army  of  defence  in  India,  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  here  too  great  a  change  for  the  better  has  t^en 
place. 

OBKBBAL  BLBCTIONS  IK  AMBBICA  AKD  BNGLAHD. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  writes  an  iostructive  paper  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  English  with  the^ 
American  methods  of  conduotiug  an  appeal  to  the 
country,  very  much,  of  oourse,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Americans.  The  chief  difference  is  that  the  Enj^lish 
system  is  much  less  conservative  than  the  American. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  however,  is  such  a  devoted  i  lover  of  hia- 
adopted  country  that  we  are  not  surprised  even  when  he- 
aays: — 

I  think  the  average  American  Congressman  much  less  vain 
and  much  more  m(Klest»  and  infinitely  more  mindful  of  the 
wishes  of  his  colleagues,  than  the  average  British  M.F.,  for 
he  scarcely  ever  bores  tbe  House  or  consumes  its  valuable 
time  by  inflicting  upon  it  the  **  great  effort "  he  has  prepared, 
not  to  inform  the  House,  but  to  electrify  the  rustics  at  home. 

He  ^ves  us  hope,  however,  that  before  long  we  may 
approximate  to  the  American  ideal  of  excellence. 

The  contrast  between  the  Monarchy  and  the  Republic^, 
great  as  it  is  at  present,  is  one  which  I  believe  is  to  become 
less  and  less  year  after  year,  until  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  English-speaking  race,  possessed  of  the  same  language^ 
literature,  law,  and  religion,  shall  also  possess  the  advantagea- 
of  similar  conservative  constitutions. 
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MUSIC  FOR  THE  MASSES. 

Mrs.  Julian  Marshall,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  system,  tiiiaks  that  we  are  making  great 
progress  in  the  musical  education  of  our  people. 

In  the  Board  Schools  the  great  mass  of  British  children  are 
receiviog  such  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  elements  of 
music  as  must  remain  with  them  through  life.  A  good  Tonic 
Sol-faist  is  a  good  theoretical  and  practical  musician. 

No  advantage,  however,  is  to  be  obtained  without  a 
sacrifice,  and  she  pathetically  deplores  the  misery  which 
is  inflicted  upon  long-suffering  humanity  by  the  endless 
practising  which  goes  on  all  round.  Still  she  thinks  we 
must  put  up  with  this  hardship  as  best  we  can,  consoling 
ourselves  by  such  a  reflection  as  the  following : — 

S'ifty  people  who  never  could  be  fifty  effective  solo-per- 
formers (and  of  whom  there  would  be  too'many  if  they  could) 
may,  by  combination  under  capable  direction,  produce  an 
effect  beyond  the  reach  of  any  solo-performer  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  triumphant  and  only  answer  to  those  who,  weaiy 
of  sound,  ask  ever  and  anon,  "To  what  purpose  all  this 
music  7  **  Music  in  masses  is  the  modern  art. 

ASTBONOMY  AKD  WOBSHIP  IN  ANOISNT  EGYPT. 

Mr.  J.  Norman  LocWer  publishes  under  this  title  an 
.elaborate  study  in  whicn  he  seeks  to  prove  that — 

There  is,  in  all  probability,  a  close  connection  between  the 
mythology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  observations  of 
bodies  rising  and  setting,  which  they,  like  all  the  other  early 
nations,  had  to  make  for  the  uses  of  their  daily  life. 

In  working  out  this  thesis  he  says : — 

I  assume  the  personification  or  the  deification  of  stars ;  I 
indicate  special  orientations  of  buildings  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  some  star  or  another ;  and  I  suggest  an  instance 
—a  very  remarkable  instance— of  a  change  of  colt  in  a 
temple. 

BKOLAKD  IN  1668. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Jusserand  describes  Sorbi^re's  book  on 
England,  written  in  1663,  in  which  he  describes  England 
and  the  English  as  he  found  them  three  years  after  the 
Restoration.  The  book  made  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  contem^raries,  but, 
judging  from  the  eztractoy  there  is  much  in  it  that  is 
very  complimentary  and  very  interesting.  Speaking  of 
the  English  people  he  says : — 

They  allow  their  fancy  to  carry  them  back  to  the  time 
when  Oliver  was  there,  and  theh*  fleets  were  so  powerful,  and 
they  won  glory  on  all  the  seas,  and  all  the  earth  wanted  their 
alliance,  and  the  Republic  flourished  and  received  ambas- 
sadors from  all  countries. 

I  find  in  them  a  something  that  is  great  and  reminds  one 
of  ancient  Rome.  .  .  .  They  have  a  deep  love  for  their  coun- 
try ;  they  are  strongly  united  against  foreigners ;  they  are 
intrepid  in  danger. 

OTHER  AKTICLSS. 

Professor  Mahafiy  takes  occasion  of  the  tercentenary 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  write  the  history  of  that 
institution,  and  Sir  Henry  Elliott  gives  us  a  popularly- 
written  sketch  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 


The  Westminster  Review  is  really  too  dull  for  anything. 
The  articles  on  "The  Old  Irish  Parliament,"  "Irish 
Lawyers,"  "The  Tyranny  of  Canvassers,"  "  The  Equahty 
of  the  Rural  Wage  Rate,''  and  the  "  Enii^ation  Problem 
in  America,*'  may  be  very  good  solid  readmg  in  their  way, 
but  the  Review  sadly  needs  livening  up. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  articles  on  Ulster,  General  Booth's  Social  Work, 
and  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's  reply  to  Lady  Jeune*s  denun- 
ciation of  Modem  Society  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE  &USSIAN  CBISIS. 

A  former  Siberian  exile  has  a  paper  on  the  Russian 
Crisis.  It  is  a  sombre  presentation  of  the  melancholy 
condition  of  things  in  the  famine  districts  of  Russia. 
The  writer  seems  to  be  almost  as  hostile  to  Count  Tolstoi 
as  he  is  to  the  Government.  Russian  agriculture  is 
perishing  for  want  of  intelligent  direction,  but  a  stupid, 
suspicious  officialism  is  fatal  to  all  improvement. 
Possibly  the  pinch  of  hunger  and  the  possibility  of  abso- 
lute bankruptcy  will  compel  the  adoption  of  measures 
where  all  milder  arguments  have  failed.  He  thinks  that 
provincial  society  has  distinctly  degenerated  in  Russia 
m  the  last  few  years.  It  reads  notmng,  ignores  science, 
and  interests  itself  in  nothing.  The  zemstovs  have  been 
checked  in  their  work,  and  have  degenerated  accordingly. 
The  moral  of  the  whole  thing  is  that — 

Russia  will  never  return  to  its  old  social  rigime,  it  will 
never  see  prosperity  again,  unless  the  intelligentia  once  more 
turns  its  attention  to  its  own  internal  affairs,  its  daily 
requirements  ;  unless  it  is  once  more  independent,  and 
throws  off  the  false,  heartless,  and  indifferent  guardianstdp 
of  the  bureaucracy. 

▲  P&OTEST  AGAINST  SACERDOTALISM. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  has  an  article  on  Sacerdotalism  in 
which  he  warns  the  Sacerdotalists  of  the  Establishment 
that  their  teaching  will  carry  them  to  Rome,  and  that 
there  are  myriads  of  both  laity  and  clergy  who  will 
never  accept  the  utterly  disproved  assertions  which  thej 
so  constantly  repeat.  In  declaiming  these  assertions, 
says  the  Archdeacon : — 

We  claim  to  be  Churchmen  in  the  very  best  and  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  because  we  can  superabundantly  prove  to 
every  unbiassed  mind  that  we  follow  the  guidance  of  the  only 
authorities  which  we  regard  as  final  or  supremely  important 
—the  New  Testament,  the  Prayer  Book  and  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  decrees  of  the  Four  Great  Councils, 
the  clear  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  best  writers  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  in  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  and  the 
carefully-weighed  and  accurately  expressed  opinions  of  every 
one  of  the  great  divines  whom  hitherto  the  Church  of  England 
has  most  delighted  to  honour. 

OTfiES  A&TI0LB8. 

The  remaining  articles  in  thei^evitfta  areProfessor  Marcus 
Hartog's  "Problemsof  Reproduction," Miss  Price's  "Popu- 
lar Songs  of  France,"  and  Mr.  Bryce's  address  delivered 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  liondon  branch  of  the 
Scottish  Geoffraphi<»d  Society  on  the  "Migration  of 
Races  of  Men."' 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

The  Cosmopolitan  continues  to  ooncom  itself  greatly 
with  English  subjects.  The  July  number  contains  an 
article  by  Miss  Bisland  on  the  "  Great  City  Companies," 
and  another  by  Douglas  Sladen  on  "  Winchester  College.*' 
St.  George  Mivart  continues  his  series  of  papers  on 
"Evolution  and  Christianity,"  writing  this  time  on 
natural  selection.  There  is  an  interesting  natural  history 
paper  on  **The  State  and  the  Forests,"  illustrated  by 
pictures  of  the  gradual  invasion  of  the  forest  in  Province 
Town,  Cape  Cod,  by  the  sand.  It  is  a  region  of  much 
sand,  wluch  is  blown  by  t^e  wind  in  great  billows, 
which  are  rolling  farther  and  farther  inland,  swallowing 
and  burving  the  forest.  Maple  trees  more  than  twenty 
feet  high  are  entirely  covered  as  they  stand. 
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the  fortnightly. 

Thb  Fortnightly  is  a  good  number.  I  notice  elsewhere 
the  artide  on  "  Uganda,"  the  Truth  about  the  Salvation 
Army,"  and  Mr.  Swinburne's  Elegy  on  Sir  Richard 
Uurton. 

BOMB  &SOINT  KOYSLS. 

Mr.  Francis  Adams  reckons  up  some  recent  novels  in 
^erms  which  are  certainly  not  lacking  in  severity.  The 
oriticism  is  savage,  but  just  a  trifle  shrill.  Mr.  Adams 
worries  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  as  a  terrier  does  a  rat.  He 
says  of  "  Robert  Elsmere": — 

SiDoe  Daniel  Deronda,  has  the  dreadful  mind  of  woman 
■jnicceeded  in  constmcting  sach  an  appalling  aatomatoa  of  a 
female  prig  in  black  coat  and  breeches  as  Kobert  Elsmere  f 
How  abfect  is  its  failure  as  a  creation,  as  a  character,  as  a 
recognisable  haman  being ! 

But  bad  as  Robert  Elsmere "  was,  ''David  Grieve"  is 
>eren  worse : — 

To  read  it  is  like  drinklDg  glass  after  glass  of  water  stale 
and  stained  with  the  rinsings  of  many  wines. 

Mr.  Hall  Oaine  is  dealt  with  with  a  greater  profusion 
of  adjectives  than  it  is  at  all  grateful  to  bestow  upon  a 
man  whose  work,  "  The  Deemster,''  has  served  Mr.  Adams 
Hs  a  substitute  for  sulphonal  all  the  winter  through  at  the 
Riviera.  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  is  next  called  up  for  judgment, 
and  Mr.  Adams  declares  that  "  The  Little  Minister  " — 

Is  an  effort  over  which  any  trae  friend  of  Mr.  Barriers 
should  weep.  What  a  perfect,  what  a  grotesque  mishap  it  is ! 
The  book  is  an  irremediable  &ilare  becaose  it  is  utterly 
wrong  as  a  whole. 

As  for  Tess  of  the  D^Urbervilles,"  Mr.  Adams  quotes 
the  scene  in  which  the  three  girls,  all  in  love  with  a 
^single  man,  stand  at  a  window  in  their  nightgowns, 
'^vowing  their  devotion  for  him  and  blowing  mm  kisses, 
while  uie  fourth  girl,  who  also  loves  him,  lies  in  bed 
and  listens  to  their  amorous  confessions.   He  says : — 

Nothing  more  ridiculous  than  this  has  been  done  by  any 
writer  of  anything  approaching  ability  in  our  time,  and  it  is 
as  false  in  characterisation  as  it  is  absurd  in  conception. 

FOUB  STYUBS  OF  MBMOBY. 

Mr.  Alfred  Binet  writes  on  "  Mental  Imagery  "  in  an 
article  in  which  he  thus  sums  up  the  four  different 
styles  of  memory: — 

1.  The  visual,  characterised  by  the  use  of  visual  images  in 
all  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  memoiy.  This  probably 
exists  in  the  case  of  painters  who  can  execute  a  person's 
^portrait  after  having  seen  that  person  only  once. 

2.  The  auditive,  which  implies  a  special  memoiy  for  sounds, 
in  the  case  of  most  musicians. 

3.  The  motive,  marked  by  the  special  use  made  of  images 
derived  from  motion. 

4.  The  indeterminate,  which  exists  when  the  different 
varieties  of  imagery  are  employed  alternately,  according  to 
-occasion. 

AN  ODD  BBACB  OV  AKOBLB. 

Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  has  three  essayettes,  the  first 
on  Christianity  and  Progress ;  *'  the  second,  A  Pessi- 
mist Outiook ; "  and  the  tMrd,  "  A  Spanish  Novelette,"  a 
review  of  "  Pepita  Jimenez.**  From  the  "  Pessimist  Out- 
iook **  I  quote  the  foUowing  passage : — 

Considering  what  men  are,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  all  great 
nationalities  should  have  come  to  a  shameful  end,  bat  that 
their  ordinary  duration  of  life  should  have  been  a  thousand 
jmrs.  How  any  of  tiiem  should  have  lasted  a  hundred  must 
seem  a  miracle  to  those  who  fall  to  take  into  account  the 
^ageoqy  of  the  two  guardian  angels  of  national  life,  Religion, 
4uid  War — religion  which  keeps  alive  the  humility  and 
.generosity  of  reasonable  submission  to  law  and  the  spirit  of 
-self -sacrifice  for  corporate  life,  and  ivar,  which  silences  for 
« ttme  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  evil  and  ignorant  for  moral 
mmiL  oircomstantial  superiorities,  and  compels  them  to  trust 
*tiuS3t  established  leaders,  on  pain  of  prompt  annihilation. 
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THB  SBBVAlfT  GIBL  QUBSTIOK. 

Lady  Jeune  discusses  the  servant  girl  question  in  an 
article  which  does  not  contain  much  that  is  new.  She 
points  out  that  the  growth  of  flats  has  diminished  thf 
number  of  servants,  and  touches  incidentally  upon  ths 
possibility  of  the  Servants'  Union  being  able  to  benefil 
the  class  by  eradicating  the  present  system  of  registration 
and  improving  the  unsatisfactory  chfu^ter  system.  The 
Servants'  Umon  ^ves  the  following  figures  as  to  thf 
number  of  domestics : — 

The  gross  numbers  are  1,803,997,  out  of  which  130,865 
represent  coachmen,  grooms,  butlers,  and  footmen ;  1,230,406 
female  servants,  92,747  charwomen,  and  62,646  male  and 
female  hotel  servants;  tlie  remainder  is  composed  of  the 
smaller  classes  who  are  comparatively  unimportant.  It  is 
calculated  that  there  are  over  twelve  thousand  servants 
seeking  employment  in  vain  in  London  alone,  and  the 
majority  are  by  no  means  composed  of  women. 

THE  PfiOPOSED  PAN-ANGLICAN  FESTIVAL. 

Mr.  Rowe,  president  of  the  Oxford  University  Boating 
Club,  discusses  Mr.  Astley  Cooper^s  proposal  to  set  on 
foot  a  Pan- Anglican  Athletic  Festival.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  rowing  man  he  sets  forth  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  boating  contests,  and  makes  the 
following  suggestions  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the 
obstacles : — 

1.  Let  the  winning  Grand  Challenge  eight  of  the  year 
represent  England. 

2.  Let  the  Henley  Begatta  course  be  the  one  chosen  fox 
the  race. 

3.  Let  the  contest,  at  least  in  rowing,  take  place  about  the 
middle  of  July,  instead  of  in  June. 

4.  Let  the  sculling  be  absolutely  open  to  professional  and 
amateur  alike. 

Mr.  Bowe,  I  am  glad  to  see,  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
Amezioans  coming  in.   He  says : — 

It  would  be  most  unsatisfactory  were  we  not  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  measuring  our  strength  with  theirs,  as  wed 
as  with  that  of  our  Colonial  oarsmen. 

THE  IRISH  "  HOTTENTOT"  IDEA. 

The  Hon.  Lionel  Tollemache  has  a  pleasant,  gossipy 
paper  on  Lord  Tollemache  and  his  anecdotes,  m  tne 
course  of  which  we  come  upon  the  foUowing,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  original  germ  of  the  idea  which  Lord 
Salisbury  afterwards  developed  when  he  inferentiaUy 
suggested  that  the  Irish  were  on  the  same  pale  of  political 
development  as  the  Hottentots : — 

Shortly  after  my  father  entered  Parliament  there  was  a 
great  disturbance  in  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  mm 
reported  to  have  said  significantly  that  the  army  was  ready. 
One  or  more  Irish  members  answered  the  appeal  by  saying  in 
the  House  of  Conmions  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  r«bdy 
too.  Amid  the  general  excitement,  a  young  member  of 
timorous  aspect  rose  to  make  his  maiden  speech.  In  a  meek 
voice  the  novice  began :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened 
attentively  to  this  debate,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Irishmen  are  no  more  fit  to  govern  themselves  than 
blacks  I "  The  bashful  orator  was  the  first  Mr.  Walter  of 
the  Times, 

OTHBB  ABTIGLBS. 

Mr.  Bompas,  Q.O.,  endeavours  to  show  why  the 
majority  of  Nonconformists  accept  Home  Rule,  and  why 
the  minority  reject  it.  ''An  Lishman"  discusses  the 
strength  and  prospects  of  Unionism  in  Ireland.  He  de- 
clares that  Unionism  is  much  stronger  than  Unionists 
themselves  suppose.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  peasant  that  in  his  own  interests 
the  Union  should  be  maintained.  Edward  Delille  writes 
on  "  Guy  de  Maupassant,"  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  has  a 
short  paper  on  the  "  Early  Parliamentary  History  of  the 
Borough  of  Hythe." 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Mb.  Fredsbiok  Qrbenwood's  artdole  is  noticed  else- 
where. The  Countess  Cesaresco  writes  on  "  Historical 
Rimini";  Mr.  Walter  Besant  and  a  "London  Editor" 
fight  backward  and  forward  over  the  question  of  "Authors, 
Individual  and  Corporate " ;  Mr.  Andi-ew  Lang  protests 
against  the  censure  pronounced  on  novels  with  a  pur- 
pose, inoidentallv  defending  "  Sandford  and  Merton  " ; 
and  the  editor  rolls  the  drum  and  appeals  to  the  country 
on  behalf  of  the  Unionist  Administration. 

THE  ANKBXATIOX  OF  THB  SOTJTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  discusses  the  "  Polynesian  Labour 
Traffic,"  and  favours  Lord  Charles  Scott's  suggestion  as 
to  the  establishment  of  recruiting  stations,  but  he  goes  a 
step  fiirtlier,  and  proposes  to  place  all  the  islands  where 
labourers  are  recruited  under  the  Imperial  protectorate : — 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  would  the*  recmits  have  all  the 
advantage  which  the  Indian  labour-recruits  (coolies)  possess, 
and  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  formerly  complained  of  and 
deplored  would  be  rendered  impossible.  The  protectorate 
would,  of  coarse,  be  Imperial,  ana  not  colonial. 

It  remains  to  indicate  the  islands  that  would  fall  under 
this  proposal.  The  islands  appear  to  belong  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  series  known  to  geographers  as  the  Louisiade 
Archipelago.  This  range  extends  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  New  Guinea  across  the  ocean  south-eastwards  till  the  Fill 
group,  already  Bntish,  is  reached.  The  fact  that  British 
protection  is  established  in  Soathem  New  Gainea  would 
facilitate  a  similar  protection  over  adjacent  islands— especi- 
ally in  Moresby  Island.  Outside  the  Louisiade  group,  and 
lying  to  the  north,  would  be  two  or  three  islands  which  have 
heretofore  been  recruiting-grounds— especially  Normanby 
Island,  and  perhaps  the  islands  of  Goodenough  and  Fergusson. 
And  to  the  west  lie  the  Solomon  Islands.  The  New  Hebrides 
are  quite  extraneous  to  these  groups. 

THE  KOKCOKFORBOST  CONSOIBKOS. 

Mr.  W.  Eari  Hodgson,  in  a  political  short  story  entitled 
<<The  Candidate  for  West  Drum/'  thus  explains  the 
antipathy  which  is  excited  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Hodgson's 
friends  by  the  so-called  "Nonconformist  Conscience." 
Men  of  the  world,  he  makes  some  of  his  characters  say — 

dislike  talk  about  them  because  they  instinctively  feel  those 
principles  to  be  deeply  diffused  throughout  the  whole  people 
—so  widely  and  so  deeply  diffused  that  **  the  Nonconformist 
conscience,"  in  its  arrogant  seal,  and  in  Its  assumption  that 
there  is  no  conscience  outside  the  pale,  is  a  peculiarly  odious 
form  of  Pharisaism. 

True  conscientiousness  must  always  be  silent.  The  average 
Englishman  shrinks  from  the  Nonconformist  conscience  and 
its  ways  because  of  a  perception  that  the  moment  spirituality 
becomes  self-conscious  it  becomes  immoral.  Self-conscious 
spirituality— the  sensations  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience, 
for  example— is  the  wantoning  of  the  soul.  And  the  new 
Puritanism  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the  souL  Which  con- 
dition has  the  power  to  spread  corruption  like  a  plague. 

What  silly  nonsense  all  this  is  to  be  written  by  a 
dever  man. 

A  NEWSPAPER  COPYRIOBT  ACT. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low,  the  editor  of  the  St.  James's  Oaxette, 

SVes  us  his  meditations  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
>pyright  Act  in  newspapers,  which  has  been  pro- 
moted by  the  recent  action  taken  against  him  by  the 
Times,  He  makes  the  following  suggestions  aa  to  the 
framing  of  a  satisfactory  Newpaper  Act : — 

The  registered  proprietors  or  publishers,  not  the  **  authors," 
to  be  regarded  as  the  owners  of  all  the  copyrights ;  the  fact 
that  the  pi^>er  is  properly  registered  to  give  the  proprietors 
B  right  to  sue  for  infringement  of  conyilght,  irrespectiM  of 
any  arrangements  made  with  oontributors;  no  proprietor  to 


be  able  to  take  proceedings  for  infringement  of  copyright,, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  warned  off  trespassers  by 
hoisting  the  red  flag  over  the  whole  journal  or  over  any 
particular  literary  article  in  it ;  subject  to  such  warning  any 
Uterary  article  to  be  capable  of  being  protected  in  the  same 
way  as  if  it  had  been  contributed  to  a  monthly  magazine  or 
similar  periodical ;  and  finally,  news  not  to  be  the  subject  of 
copyright  at  all. 

HOW  I  WOULD  TAX  LUXURIES. 

Colonel  Howard  Vincent,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Common  Sense  at  Last,"  enthusiastically  applauds  Lord 
Salisbury's  suggestion  of  retaliatory  duties.  He  thinks 
that  in  negotiating  treaties  with  France  and  Spain  Lord 
Salisbury's  suggestion  would  give  us  a  weapon  by  which 
we  oould  bring  them  to  their  knees  : — 

With  each  country  we  absolutely  hold  the  master  hand, 
not  only  as  their  best  customer,  but  as  having  it  in  our 
power  to  cripple  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  and 
thus  gain  any  electoral  result  we  choose,  and  simultaneously 
to  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  our  own  people  by  diminishing 
the  consumption  of  foreien  alcohol.  An  extra  tax  upon  the 
£4,000,000  worth  of  French  wine  and  brandy,  or  the  £858.000 
worth  of  Spanish  wine ;  a  duty  on  the  £7.000.000 worth  of  French 
silk  manufactures,  or  the  £1,000,000  worth  of  French  boots, 
shoes,  and  gloves;  or  on  the  £5,000,000  worth  of  French 
woollen  manufactures  brought  into  this  country,  would  soon 
bring  our  neighbours  to  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind. 

SOME  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

In  an  article  on  "Sedatives  and  Modern  Life,"  Br. 
Tom  Bobinson  gives  the  following  figures  in  order  to 
prove  that  it  is  nervous  diseases  which  drive  people  into 
dram  drinking  and  drug  taking.  Deaths  from  old  age 
have  fallen  off,  while  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  and  from  cancer  have  greatly  increased. 

AirXUAL  DB4TH-RATRS  FROM  TABIOUS  OAUSES  IH  ▲  MILLION  PkRSOHS. 


DlMue. 

1861-65. 

1866-70. 

1871-75. 

1876^. 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

Iot«mpenu:ioe 
Canoer 
Phthitit 
Old  Age 
Nervouc  Syi'm 

41-6 

867*8 
2.536-6 
1.353-8 
1.646*0 

35*4 
403*8 
3.447*8 
1.375*8 
1,605*3 

87-6 
445*6 
8.318*0 
1,306*8 
1,716-0 

43-3 
495-3 
3.04U-0 
1,073*3 
1.803*6 

48-0 
544*6 

1.830-6 
l.OOS-6 
1,797-6 

60*0 
690-7 

1  616-7 
974-0 

1,785  8 

THE  CENTURY. 

In  the  Centtay  for  July  the  first  place  is  given  to 
Bobert   J.    Wickenden's  paper   on   Charles-Fran Qois 
Daubigny,  the  friend  of  Oorot.  It  is  copiously  illustrated 
with  specimens  of  his  work.    CasteLEtr  continues  hia 
papers  on  Columbus,  and  brings  the  narrative  down  to 
his  departure  for  the  New  World.     Mr.  Stedman,. 
continuing  his  study  of  **  The  Nature  and  Elements  of 
Poetnr,"  deals  with  Beauty.        Architecture  at  the* 
World's  Fair "  is  another  of  the  illustrated  papers  on 
the  great  Exhibition.   Mr.  Waldstein  describes  tne  find- 
ing of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aristotle, 
and  gives  the  reasons  which  lead  him  to  think  the 
tomb  is  the  veritable  resting  place  of  the  great  philo- 
sopher.  The  only  other  paper  which  calls  tor  notice  is- 
Mr.  Villiers'  paper  on  the  Abyssinians  and  Abyssinia. 
Mr.  ViUiers  found  that  the  best  small  currency  in  the 
country  was  empty  beer  bottles.    Two  chickens  and  a 
dozen  eggs  was  the  ordinary  Abyssinian  equivalent  for 
one  empty  beer  bottle.  In  the  Abyssinian  churches  all  the- 
devils  are  women,  which  recalls  the  saying  of  a  Hindoo- 
who,  asked  whether  there  was  any  article  of  belief  on 
which  the  Hindoos  agreed,  replied  at  onoe,     We  are  all 
at  one  in  believing  in  the  sanctity  of  the  oow  and  th^ 
depravity  of  womaa." 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Thb  North  American  Remew  naturally  gives  the  first 
place  to  a  review  of  President  Harrison's  administration, 
by  three  authors,  two  of  whom  regard  Mr.  Harrison  with 
admiration,  while  the  third  sees  in  his  policy  nothing  but 
mistakes.  Senator  Dawes  says  that  President  Harrison 
has  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  his  administration,  he  has 
behaved  himself  in  all  things  as  becomes  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  great  nation.  Senator  Dolph  regards 
President  Harrison  as  an  earnest,  honest  man,  who  does  his 
work  with  a  firm  step  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  who 
regards  politics  as  a  means  of  securing  the  greatest 
proeperitv  for  the  country  and  the  greatest  happiness  for 
^e  people.  Senator  Colquitt,  who  is  a  Democrat,  says 
nothing  oflfensive  of  Mr.  Harrison  personally,  but  he 
thinks  that : — 

The  errors  of  this  administration  and  its  policy  maybe 
anmmed  up  as  follows: — First,  restrictions  on  commerce; 
second,  burdens  on  agriculture ;  third,  bounties  to  manu- 
facturers ;  fourth,  excessive  taxation ;  fifth,  prodigate 
expenditure  of  the  people's  money ;  sixth,  contraction  of 
the  currency ;  seyenth,  Federal  interference  with  State 
elections. 

THB  SBSULTS  OF  MODBRK  KBYOLTTTIOKS. 

Mr.  Karl  Blind  has  an  interesting  article,  full  of  per- 
sonal reminiscences,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  the  great  revolutionists  in  our 
time.  Karl  Blind  himself  has  been  a  revolutionist,  and  is 
one  to  this  day.  He  is  discontented  with  German  unity, 
and  will  not  be  contented  until  Austria  has  been  dismem- 
bered, and  the  Federal  provinces  given  back  to  Germany 
which  she  lost  in  1866.  He  does  not  even  despair  of  a 
resurrection  of  Poland : — 

Though  Switzerland  has  been  reformed  in  our  time ;  though 
Germany  has  been  reconstructed ;  though  Italy  is  now  made 
into  a  nation;  though  France  has  regained  her  republican 
institutions:  and  though  Hungary  also  has  achieved  an 
extraordinary  success,  Poland  still  awaits  her  re-embodiment. 
To  most  men  that  may  seem  well-nigh  an  impossibility  now. 
Yet,  if  the  Russian  Government  were  heedless  enough  to 
venture  upon  an  aggression  in  Europe  which  would  bring 
upon  her  a  retribution  by  a  coalition  of  Powers,  even  Poland 
might  get  her  chance. 

Bossia,  however,  has  never  ventured  upon  such  aggres- 
sion, and  she  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  do  so.  Poland 
most  wait. 

THB  LAIB8T  KOTION  ABOUT  SILVBB. 

Mnrat  Halstead,  replying  to  Senator  Stuart's  paper 
on  the  ^Kule  of  the  Gold  Kings,"  concludes  his  art'  ^le 
with  a  suggestion.  The  Americans  have  seven  times  as 
much  coined  silver  as  the  people  care  to  handle,  but 
they  are  still  buying  sixty-throe  tons  of  silver  every  month. 
Instead  of  striking  more  dollars,  as  Mr.  HiJstead  says : — 

We  have  been  baying  silver :  why  not  sell  it  7  That  is  the 
ohange  of  policy  wanted  to  fetch  the  conference  that  we 
have  so  long  and  mistakenly  and  vainly  solicited. 

Congress  should  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  sell  the  bullion  we  have  in  store,  and  to  ship  the  whole 
mass  of  it  to  the  London  market  and  draw  the  gold  for  it. 
That  is  the  way  to  bring  about  an  international  silver  con- 
ference.  It  is  the  aggressive  way  of  defending  ourselves. 

FBOM  THB  SBRVANT  GIRL's  POINT  OS  VIBW. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Barr  lays  down  the  following  suggestions 
as  to  the  planks  in  the  servant  girl's  charter  which  would 
remedy  most  of  the  ills  of  wluch  servant  girls  have  to 
oomplain: — 

1.  The  relation  should  be  put  upon  an  absolutely  commer- 
cial basis,  and  made  as  honorable  as  mechanical,  or  factory, 
or  store  service. 

2l  Duties  and  hours  should  be  clearly  defined.  There 
should  be  do  interference  in  personal  matters.   There  should 


be  no  more  personal  interest  expected,  or  shown,  than  is  the 
rule  between  any  other  employer  and  employee. 

3.  If  it  were  possible  to  induce  yearly  engagements,  they 
should  oe  the  rale. 

MR.  BELLAMY  LOOKS  BACKWARDS  ONGB  MORB. 

The  author  of  "  Looking  Backwards "  has  a  paper  on 
''The  Process  of  Nationalism  of  the  United  Stat^,  which 
is  interesting.  The  first  Nationalist  club  was  organised  in 
Boston  in  1§88 ;  there  are  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  such 
clubs.  Nationalism  has  got  its  organ  in  the  New  Nation: 
churches  have  taken  up  the  new  doctrine,  and  Mr. 
Bellamy  complacently  says  we  hope  that  "before  very 
long  all  Christian  men  shall  be  obliged  either  to  abjure 
Christ  or  come  with  us."  The  Farmer's  Union,  the 
Knights  of  Labour,  and  the  People's  Party  are  all  more 
or  less  Nationalists,  or,  as  we  shomd  say,  Socialists.  The 
first  practical  step  has  been  taken  by  introducing  muni- 
cipal gas  works  and  electric  lighting,  which,  outside  a 
dozen  towns  in  America,  was  practically  unknown  down 
to  1891.  ITie  immediate  demands  of  the  Nationalist8 
are : — 

First,  the  nationalisation  of  inter-State  business,  and  busi- 
ness in  the  products  or  service  of  which  people  in  more  than 
one  State  are  interested.  Second,  the  State  management  or 
munidpalisation  of  businesses  purely  local  in  their  relations. 

HAKINa  SBZ  INTO  A  SPBCIBS. 

Marian  Harland  has  a  spirited  little  paper  in  which  she 
protests  against  the  excesses  of  the  American  woman 
movement : — 

Woman— with  a  capital  letter — should  by  now  have  ceased 
to  be  a  speciality.  There  should  be  no  more  need  of  *'  move- 
ments "  in  her  behalf,  and  agitations  for  her  advancement 
and  development  considered  apart  from  the  general  good  of 
mankind,  than  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  glad  the  question  for  discussion  to-day  does  not 
contain  the  word  'woman,'"  said  a  member  of  a  celebrated 
literary  club.  **  I  am  aweary  of  the  pretentious  dissyllable, 
and  satiated  with  the  incessant  twaddle  of  '  woman's  pro- 
gress,' *  woman's  work  for  woman,'  and  the  ninety-and-nine 
variations  upon  the  one  string.  By  this  time  we  ought  to  be 
there  if  we  are  ever  to  arrive.  I  am  half-sick  of  womanhood  1 
I  want  to  be  a  human  being." 

Women's  corporations  for  every  conceivable  purpose— com- 
mercial, educational,  religious,  social,  philanthropic — increase 
and  prevail  until  they  threaten  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  asked  of  man  oneness  and  equality,  and  he  gave  it— for 
room  to  work  at  his  side  and  upon  bis  level,  and  he  kept  not 
back.  Instead  of  falling  into  step  with  him,  we  strain 
ingenuity  to  demonstrate  our  nnlikeness  to  him,  and  we 
accentuate  the  accident  of  sex  until  we  make  sex  into  a  species. 

OTHBR  ARTICLES. 

Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  ^ves  us  the  first  part  of  an  article 
on  the  discoveries  which  have  recently  been  made  as  to 
prehistoric  times  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Camp,  the  manager  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House, 
describes  that  institution,  which  is  under  his  controL 
The  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  sets  forth  the  perils 
of  re-electing  presidents,  and  suggests  as  an  alter- 
native that  presidents  should  be  elected  for  six 
years,  instead  of  four,  but  that  re-election  should 
be  absolutely  forbidden.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  in  an 
article  on  the  future  of  Westminster  Abbey,  restat^^s 
his  proposal  for  the  erection  of  a  splendid  memorial 
chapel  facing  the  House  of  Parliament  and  joined  witl 
the  Abbey  by  a  wide  cloister.  It  would  cost  £150,000; 
but  it  is  the  only  scheme,  he  declares,  which  is  at  once 
possible  and  desirable.  There  is  only  room  for  two 
more  statues  in  the  Abbey,  one  of  which  is  to  be  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  the  other  Lord  Tennyson  and  there  is 
only  room  for  about  a  dozen  more  busts  of  great  mea. 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  Jane  is  not  a  very  intereeting  number. 
Professor  At  water's  article  on  "  What  the  Coming  Man 
Will  Eat/'  has  been  noticed  elsewhere.  A  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  sings  the  praises  of  Charles  Leonard  Moore, 
whose  little  volome,  "Day  Dreams:  A  Century  of 
Sonnets/'  has  recently  been  printed  for  prirate  circula- 
tion only.  Judging  ux>m  the  specimens  quoted  by  Dr. 
Mitchell,  who  says  that  the  book  has  "  given  him  much 
happiness/'  this  mode  of  publication  is  certainly  to  be 
regretted. 

WOlCEir  AT  TALB  TTNiySBSITT. 

President  Dwight,  of  Tale  Uniyersity,  contributes  a 
paper  on  the  proposed  scheme  of  opening  the  classes  of 
that  institution  to  women.  The  dedsion  to  which  the 
authorities  have  come  is  to  open — 

The  ffradnate,  or  as  they  are  frequently  called  the 
post-graduate  coarses  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  to  caDdidates  of  both  sexes. 
These  candidates  are  to  be  graduates  of  colleges,  or  in 
exceptional  cases  by  special  permission,  other  persons 
of  liberal  education.  The  number  of  such  exceptional 
oases  in  the  past  has  been  yeiy  small,  the  whole  body  of 
students  in  these  courses,  snbstaotially,  being  coUege 
graduates.  No  others  have  been  admitted  whose  progress 
and  attainments  bays  not  been  ascertained  to  be 
abijndantly  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  pursuing  the 
studies,  and  also  for  pursuing  them  on  equal  terms  with 
their  associates  who  have  obtained  the  bachelor's 
degree.  The  young  women,  accordingly,  who  will  be  re- 
ceived, will  be  of  an  age  and  at  a  stage  of  development  and 
progress  which  are  beyond  the  undergraduate  period.  They 
will  be,  like  the  young  men  of  the  graduate  department, 
persons  who  are  giving  themselves  to  special  studies  much 
after  the  same  manner  as  professional  students  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  professional  schools.  They 
will  thus  be  persons  of  serious  purpose  who  have  the  true 
ends  of  the  higher  education  in  view. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Benson  writes  on  "  The  Training  of  Boys  at 
Eton/'  which  he  looks  on  as  the  most  typical  of  English 
pubUc  schools,  though  it  differs  from  most  of  them  more, 
perhaps,  than  they  do  from  each  other.  At  Eton  the 
tendencies  and  principles  which  underlie  the  English 
public  school  system  have  their  fullest  and  first  develop- 
ment  and  origin  in  their  most  ideal  form. 

TAB  PUBLIC  BOHOOLS  COMPABBD. 

Eton  is  singularly  free  from  limitations.  At  Winchesteri 
in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  typical  of  English  schools* 
in  antiquity  and  tradition  perhaps  pre-eminent,  the  compara- 
tively small  numbers  present  the  experiment  on  altogether 
a  lesser  scale ;  at  Harrow  there  is  a  want  of  local  dignity 
and  a  somewhat  fortuitous  prestige ;  Rugby  is  rather  over- 
k>oked  by  its  past — it  is  somewhat  cramped  by  an  uncon- 
scious but  perpetual  reference  to  the  shadow  of  Arnold ; 
ICarlborough  is  by  its  constitution  obliged  to  be  more 
directly  utilitarian ;  Clifton  is  not  primarily  a  boarding- 
school  ;  Wellington  College  is  too  predominantly  military  in 
tendency;  Oharterhouse  has  broken  with  its  past;  West- 
minster has  lost  it;  Haileybury  has  hardly  a  history; 
U|^»ingham  is  the  efflorescence  of  individual  genius. 

WHEN  IS  A  SCHOOL  T0«  BIO? 

It  has  been  said  that  Eton  is  too  large  for  coherence.  But 
the  only  test  of  coherence  can  be  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  a  head-master  with  his  boys ;  and  the  moment  that  the 
numbers  of  a  school  rise  above  two  or  three  hundred,  this 
becomes  impossible,  except  in  the  case  of  men  of  such  domi« 
nant  persoxiality  as  Arnold  or  Thring.  Eton  is  certainly  not 
too  large  for  a  public  opinion  of  its  own,  most  minute  in  its 
ramifications,  and  even  pressing  rather  too  hardly,  it  may  be 
thought,  upon  originality ;  wMle  those  who  are  at  all  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Uio  organisation  of  the  place,  see  no 


reason  why  a  still  larger  number  than  the  thousand  which  it 
has  lately  reached  should  not  successfully  be  governed  on 
the  same  lines. 

The  two  great  dangers  of  public  schools,  he  thinks,  are- 
athleticism  and  utilitarianism,  or  the  worship  of  wealth. 

What  the  master  has  to  guard  against  is  the  idoliidnfir 
of  the  athlete." 

TOO  BAST  NATUBALISATXOir. 

J ohn  Bassett  Moore  enters  an  indignant  protest  against 
the  present  state  of  the  American  naturalisation  laws. 
Some  States  grant  the  privilege  of  citizenship  after  a 
residence  of  three  months.  But  even  ^us  requirement  i» 
frequently  evaded,  and  an  appalling  amount  of  perjury 
takes  place  before  the  naturalisation  courts : — 

Immediately  before  elections,  when  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised,  men  are  brought  into  our  court-rooms 
by  the  hundred,  and  admitted  to  citisenship  by  cderks  as 
rapidly  as  the  meagre  printed  forms  can  be  filled  up  and 
signed.  In  many  cases  applicants  are  not  even  sworn  upon 
their  so-called  examination;  and  the  witnesses  who  are 
admitted  to  prove  their  qualifications  are  sometimes  profes- 
sional perjurers,  utterly  without  knowledge  of  the  facts  as 
to  which  they  assume  to  testify.  It  is  not  extravagant  ta 
say  that  in  this  way  thousands  of  persons  have  been  enabled 
to  participate  in  our  elections  without  ever  having  fulfilled 
the  requirement  as  to  residence  prescribed  by  our  naturalisa- 
tion laws. 

The  annual  number  of  immigrants  is  stated  to  be  half 
a  million.  On  Thursday,  the  7th  of  April  last,  6,424  were 
landed  at  Ellis  Island,  the  largest  number—with  one 
exception — that  has  ever  arrived  m  one  day.  They  were- 
an  "unusually  poverty-stricken^  detacmnent,  ^com- 
posed of  wret<med  specunens  of  humanity  " : — 

Nearly  all  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  are  said  to 
have  been  represented,  though  the  number  of  Italians,  of 
whom  there  were  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred,  was  more- 
than  double  that  of  any  other  nationality.  Scandinavia 
contributed  six  hundred,  Germany  five  hundred,  while  Poles, 
Slavs,  Hungarians,  French,  and  Dutch  chiefly  nmde  up  the 
remainder.  Only  sixty  out  of  the  grand  aggregate  possessed 
more  than  a  hundred  dollars ;  a  somewhat  larger  number 
brought  more  than  ten  dollars,  but  the  majority  had  five 
dollars  or  less. 

And  these,  Mr.  Moore  says,  may  very  conceiyably  give 
the  casting  vote  in  the  coming  Presidential  election. 

Henry  0.  Adams,  of  the  Siterstate  Oonuneroe  Com* 
mission,  writes  on"  The  Slaughter  of  Railway  Employ ees,'' 
which  reaches  a  fearful  height  in  the  United  States.  It 
might  be  diminished  if  the  Government  would  compel  tho 
use  of  improved  couphng  apparatus  and  automatic  safety 
brakes ;  but  this  nrecaution  would  be  useless  unless  the 
appliances  adopted  were  the  same  on  all  railways. 

PAOAN  KBW  BKGLAin). 

President  Hyde,  of  Bawdoin  College,  in  a  paper  on 
^Impending  Paganism  in  New  England,"  shows  that 
there  is  a  Ifu^  and  increasing  proportion  of  families  in 
yillages  and  country  towns  who  never  go  to  diurch,  and 
describe  themselves  on  the  census  papers  as  not  profess- 
ing  any  religion.  He  ascribes  this— in  part  at  least — to 
the  abundance  of  sects,  and  the  undignified— to  call  it  by  no 
worse  name— competition  between  the  churches.  A  small 
place,  with  less  than  one  thousand  inhabitants,  may  have 
four  or  five  difiTerent  places  of  worship,  or  even  more. 
The  ministers  are  poorly  paid,  and  forced  by  the  sordid 
struggle  for  life  to  think,  in  the  first  place,  of  filling  their 
seats ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  touch  that  what  funds 
can  be  raised  are  provided,  not  by  the  congregation  at 
large,  but  by  a  club  of  the  women  belonging  to  it.  Th» 
President  advocates,  somewhat  tentatively,  a  united 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  different  churches. 
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THE  ARENA. 

IS  THE&B  KOTHING  BUT  ETHEB  ? 

Pbofbssob  Dolbxab  has  a  paper  on  *'  Ether,  and  its 
newly-discoyered  Properties."  He  thinks  that  before  long 
it  will  be  reoognised  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
excepting  ether  and  motion.  Before  long  this  simple 
formula  will  be  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
0^  nature : — 

A  single  space-filling  mediom  In  which  different  kinds  of 
motioBS  produce  all  the  variety  of  phenomena.  An  atom 
is  a  whirling  ring  of  ether  in  the  ether.  Its  vibrations 
coDSfcitate  heat ;  its  rotations  constitute  electricity.  Light 
is  an  uidnlation  In  the  ether;  magnetism  a  whiri^g 
motion;  gravitation  is  ether  pressure.  The  ability  of 
such  a  ring  to  absorb  ether  waves  of  all  such  kinds 
as  itself  can  produce  results  in  exchanges  in  energy, 
and  every  atom  has  a  hold  upon  every  other 
atom  in  the  universe,  and  every  motion  it  makes  affects 
every  other  particle ;  and  all  this  through  the  same  agency, 
the  ether.  The  latter  is  an  unlimited  reservoir  of  energy. 
If  every  atom  of  matter  should  be  annihilated,  there  would 
still  be  a  universe  filled  with  energy  of  various  kinds ;  and  if 
matter  were  Itself  alive,  there  is  no  comer  of  the  visible 
universe  where  abundance  of  energy  for  maintenance  is  not 
present.  This  is  a  hint  that  physics  gives  on  the  question  of 
immortality. 

THS  BIGHTS  07  OHILDBBK. 

Th«  Rev.  Minot  Savage  describes  the  rights  of  children. 
He  summarises  them  as  follows :  the  neht  to  be  well- 
bom,  the  right  to  a  happy  childhood,  uie  right  to  be 
properly  educated,  the  riffht  to  a  rational  religious  educa- 
tion. So  much  for  children's  riehts.  As  lor  parent's 
rights,  Mr.  Savage  would  reduce  tiiem  to  a  very  vanish- 
ing quanti^;  and  the  one  thing  for  the  father  and 
mother  to  do  is  to  make  themselves  needless  as  early  as 
possible. 

THB  I8H1CABLITB8  OF  dYILISATION. 

Mr.  Flower  describes  the  subterranean  world  of  Boston 
in  an  article  which  gives  the  seamy  side  of  American 
civilisation.  He  refers  to  the  ''Maiden  Tribute,"  and  says 
that  in  America  the  work  of  procuration  and  corruption 
is  growing  enormouslv.  One  feature  of  American  civilisa- 
tion to  wmch  he  calls  attention  is  the  steady  growth  of 
murder.  The  murders  in  the  United  States  rose  m>m  8,568 
in  1889  to  5,906  in  1891,  an  increase  of  2,888  in  three  years. 
Bfr.  Flower  calls  aloua  for  an  aptation  against  wliat  he 
calls  the  Social  Cellar.  He  £mands  first  organisa- 
tion, second  cash,  and  third  consecrated  lives — persons 
willmff  to  devote  their  best  service  to  the  noblest  of 
cmsaclBS.  If  only  half  the  churches  in  any  large  town 
would  unite  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Social 
Cellar  would  be  accomplished.  It  is  a  big  "  if  ." 

OTHBB  ABTIGLBS. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McOrackan  writes  on  the  ''Lake  Dwellers  of 
Switeerland."  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  has  an  apprecia- 
tive critical  work  on  the  recently  published  works  of 
William  Morris,  Lord  Lytton,  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 
Mr.  Houston  pleads  for  the  State  undertaldng  to  carry 
goods  as  it  now  carries  letters.  There  is  an  interesting 
article  on  life  insurance.  The  writer  thinks  that  the  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  life  insurance  is  likdy  to  be  five 
bOlions  pounds  sterling  when  the  twentietii  century  dawns, 
life  insurance  is  the  world's  financial  democracy  which  is 
solving  this  matter  of  socialism.  There  is  more  insurance 
outstanding  in  the  United  States  than  there  is  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together.   Anotiier  financial  article 


discusses  the  true  basis  of  currency.  The  writer,  Mr. 
Dawson,  says  that  farm  produce  should  be  the  basis  of 
currency,  and  not  gold  or  silver.  The  currency  really 
represents  the  surplus  food  product  of  the  farmers,  there- 
fore should  control  and  direct  everything. 

FSYOHOMETBY. 

A  series  of  papers  on  "  Confessions  "  is  begun  with  an 
article  by  a  pnysician,  the  ^t  of  which  is  that  certain 
persons  have  a  faculty  for  discerning  disease  intuitively 
or  clairvoyantly.  This  quality  is  called  psychometry, 
and  the  physician  maintains  that  medical  science  is 
criminal  in  refusing  to  recognise  its  existence  : — 

That  the  psychometric  faculty,  as  Buchanan  styles  it,  or 
the  diagnostic  faculty,  as  I  call  it,  or  the  sixth  sense,  as 
many  term  it,  does  exist  among  thousands,  and  that  certain 
persons  without  medical  education  do  make  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  any  disease,  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
prosecuted  their  studies  or  observations  in  this  direction ; 
but  this  knowledge  is  most  carefully  excluded  from  the 
pupils  of  all  colleges,  so  that  their  graduates  smother  their 
own  intuitions,  and  try  to  judge  of  disease  exclusively  by 
formal  symptoms  described  in  the  books,  until  necessity 
forces  them  to  develop  their  natural  powers. 

THB  MOKSTBOUS  BBailCBN  OF  WOMBN. 

Babbi  Schindler  maintains  that  the  ereat  flaw  in  the 
American  school  system  is  the  ovendiehning  prepon- 
derance of  women,  because  it  is  impossible  to  educate 
the  human  being  by  only  one  sex.  Women  at  present 
keep  the  men  out  of  the  schools,  not  because  they  aro 
better  fitted  to  teach,  but  because  they  do  the  work  at 
lower  wages.  Babbi  Schindler  maintains  that  the  sexes 
should  be  paid  alike,  not  so  much  to  give  women  better 
wages,  as  to  restore  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  men, 
who  are  being  kept  out  of  the  public  schools  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  scholars. 


THE  WELSH  REVIEW. 

In  the  Welsh  JReview  the  Duchess  of  Treorkey's  political 
notes  are  more  profusely  illustrated  than  ever.  It  is 
amusing  to  note  the  Duchess's  wrath  at  Jewish  money- 
lenders. The  editor,  who  makes  a  gallant  fight  for  ms 
Keview — the  decesse  of  which  has  been  unkindly 
announced — ^has  some  notes  on  the  endless  shebeen 
ouestion  at  Cardiff.  He  asserts  that  five  hundred  shebeena 
do  not  do  anything  like  the  amount  of  harm  to  social 
happiness,  morality,  and  temperance  that  one  public- 
house  does.  This  is  a  startling  arithmetical  proposition. 
There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  public-houses  in 
Cardiff  open  for  a  few  hours  eveiy  Sunday.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  they  do  more  damage  to  temperanco 
than  would  be  done  if  175,000  shebeens  had  been  open 
the  whole  Sunday  through  ?  "  Studies  of  the  Stage  "  are 
continued,  and  I  am  asked  pointedly  how  I  know  that 
the  writer."  liknon  "  is  the  editor.  There  is  no  need  to 
teU  me  privately,  for  the  truth  is  made  public  enough  in 
every  paragraph  in  tiie  article.   Here,  for  instance,  is 

Idknon's "  comment  upon  the  report  of  the  Theatres 
and  Music  Halls  Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Commons : — 

Its  commendation  of  the  Censorship  is  based  on  stupendous 
ignorance;  the  changes  it  has  proposed  in  the  licensing 
arrangements  are  puerile,  and  redolent  of  pig-headed  con- 
servatism ;  and,  to  deal  with  one  other  point,  its  plan  for 
elevating  music-halls  is  preposterous,  and  capable  only  of 
exciting  laughter  in  the  judicious. 

If  this  does  not  betray  Mr.  Bowen  Bowland's  fine 
Boman  hand  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  internal  evi- 
dence as  to  authorship. 
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the  revue  des  deux  mondes. 

Ik  the  Bevue  dei  Deux  Mondei  for  June,  M.  Taine 
continues  his  excellent  articles  on  "The  Reconstruction 
of  France  in  1800."  The  present  instalments  deal  with 
the  work  done  by  Napoleon  in  the  cause  of  secondary 
education. 

M.  Etienne  Lamy  writes  on  the  "  Duty  of  Conserva- 
tives,"  who,  he  contends,  ought  to  throw  in  ^eir  lot 
with  the  Republic  in  order  to  give  it  that  element  of 
order  and  stability  it  lacks  at  present,  instead  of  re- 
maining inactive  because  they  cannot  restore  a  dead 
regime. 

M.  Jusserand  contributes  an  interesting  paper  (which, 
however,  contains  nothing  particularly  new  to  English 
readers)  on  the  buUding  up  of  the  English  character 
through  successive  invasions  and  mixtures  of  blood.  He 
particularly  dwells  on  the  effect  of  French  influence  in 
developing  the  lighter  side  in  character,  art,  and 
literature. 

FORSIGN  OOMPBTITION  IK  THB  SALOKS. 

M.  Georges  Lafenestre,  of  the  Institut  de  France,  con- 
tributes an  exhaustive  criticism  of  this  year's  Salons — 
beginning;  with  that  at  the  Ohunps  Elys^es.  He  remarks 
on  the  large  number  of  foreign  painters  represented 
there  :  Our  French  artists  will  do  well  to  be  watchful, 
and  give  more  oare  and  thoroughness  to  their  studies, 
for  foreigners  are  pressing  them  close.  It  is  not  only  b^ 
their  numbers  that  Belgiims,  Swedes,  English  and  Ameri- 
cans are  conspicuous  in  our  Salons ;  it  is  also  by  their 
merit.  We  have  never  been  more  struck  by  this  fact  than 
to-day,  but  their  progress  has  been  perceptible  for  some 
years  past.  They  come  here  at  first,  as  we  used  to  {[o  to 
Italy,  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  our  excellent  traditional 
teaching,  and  make  our  proceedings  and  our  methods 
their  own ;  some  of  them  become  quite  assimilated  to 
their  Parisian  surroundings,  but  others  return  home  and 
work  on  in  silence.  It  is  these  last  who  are  developing 
into  formidable  rivals  for  us.  Every  one  has  been 
struck,  more  especially,  with  the  accuracy  of  observation, 
the  depth  and  simplicity  of  feeling,  the  sure-handed  and 
unpretending  skill  of  execution  with  which  certain 
Englishmen  have  been  able  to  give  new  life  to  apparently 
very  commonplace  subjects." 

THE  TRIPLE  ALLIAKOB. 

M.  G.  Yalbert  reviews  a  German  pamphlet  ("Berlin- 
Wien-Rom  ")  in  defence  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  supposed 
to  be  written  by  Herr  von  Eckarat,  Oonsul-General  at 
Stockholm,  and  containing  a  passionate  ^ea  for  the 
recent  policy  of  the  German  Empire.  M.  Yalbert  con- 
cludes his  survey  thus: — "Whatever  the  anonymous 
writer  may  say,  the  Triple  Alliance  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  cause  of  the  incurable  maiaise  weighing  upon  Europe, 
which  has  been  forced  to  arm  to  the  teeth.  Is  it  not 
feared  that,  after  groaning  under  the  ever-increasing 
burdens  of  an  armed  peace,  the  nations  may  not  come 
to  wish  for  the  crisis  they  dread?  Unhappily  there 
is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
consequences  of  our  destiny.  Unless  there  should  be  a 
sudden  lighting  up— which,  so  far,  there  is  nothing  to 
announce— our  skies  will  remain  grey  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Europe  will  long  continue  to  suffer  from  a 
strange  disease  which  is  aggravated  by  her  physicians 
while  they  are  pretending  to  relieve  it ;  and  there 
will  still  be  found  anonymous  writers  to  declare  that 
coiditions  are  the  best  guarantees  of  peace,  that  all 
governments  who  do  not  admit  that  their  fate  depends  on 
a  small  piece  of  paper  (which  is  not  shown  them)  nve 
proof  of  bad  faith  and  corruption  ;  and  that,  if  they 
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concert  measures  among  themselves  for  the  defence  of 
their  interests,  they  must  be  pointed  out  to  the  world  as 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace  and  incorrigibly  given  to 
picking  quarrels.'^ 

A  FISDMOKTBSK  OALOULATIKe  BOT. 

Among  the  remaining  articles,  perhaps  the  moat  gene- 
rally interesting  is  M.  Alfred  Binefs,  on  the  Piedmontese 
calculator,  Jacques  InaudL  M.  Inaudi,  who  seems  to 
have  excelled  the  feats  of  Bidder  and  Colbum,  is  now 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  formerly  a  shepheid 
boy  at  Onorato,  in  Piedmont.  He  has  only  learnt  to 
read  and  write  within  the  last  twelve  years,  but  at  the 
age  of  six  was  seized  with  a  passion  for  numbers,  and 
would  perform  calculations  in  his  head,  while  watching 
the  sheep.  He  learnt  the  names  of  the  numbers  from 
his  elder  brother,  but  had  no  further  instruction.  At 
seven  he  was  able  to  multiply  numbers  conHisting  of  fiva 
figures  without  any  difficiu^.  When  the  brower  left 
his  home  and  tramped  over  the  French  border  with  a 
barrel-organ,  Jacques  accompanied  him,  and  frequently 
added  to  their  gains  by  helping  peasants  to  make  np 
their  accounts  at  fairs  and  markets.  He  at  last  feu 
into  the  hands  of  a  diowman,  who  took  him  to  Paris. 
At  present  he  performs  with  wonderful  rajjidity  opera- 
tions in  the  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetio,  and  the 
extraction  of  square  and  cube  roots,  or  even  the  rooti 
of  numbers  raised  as  high  as  the  seventh  power. 
Besides  this,  he  can  also  solve  simple  equations  arith- 
metically. Though  able  to  write,  he  never  makes  use 
of  this  faculty ;  on  the  contrary,  he  finds  that  it  rather 
hinders  than  helps  him  in  calculation.  The  peouUar 
feature  of  his  case  is,  that  he  has  never  made  nse  of  any 
visible  assistance.  Even  when  a  child  of  six  he  never 
counted  on  his  fingers,  or  took  pebbles  or  other  thlnfls 
to  help  hinu  Most  mental  calculators,  when  carefnUy 
questioned  as  to  their  methods,  find  that  they  §ee  the 
numbers,  written  in  various  shapes  and  positions.  M. 
Inaudi  has  never  done  so ;  he  always  hears  them ;  and 
it  also  appears  that  he  cannot  do  a  sum  easily  without 
repeating  the  numbers  softly  to  himself.  If  desired  to 
calculate  without  saying  the  numbers,  he  invariably  takes 
a  longer  time.  He  is  thus  a  curious  example  of  audUive 
and  motor  memory,  and  bears  out  M.  Binet's  theory 
enunciated  in  the  lUvue  dei  Deux  Mondee  for  January 
last. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

Thb  most  interesting  article  in  the  Nouvdle  for  this 
month  is  M.  Maurice  Gilbert-Boucher's  on  Mr.  Thomas 
Burt,  noticed  elsewhere.  M.  Hector  de  la  Ferri&re  con- 
tributes a  study  of  Anne  Boleyn,  from  new  documents," 
— which,  though  he  does  not  expressly  say  so,  seems  to 
be  based  on  Mr.  Froude's  book.  Dr.  Lombroso  has  a 
scrappy  but  very  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  on  the 
"Exhaustion  of  Genius."  A  curious  case  is  quoted 
of  coloux^blindness  induced  by  mental  over-work,  whioh 
disappeared  after  a  few  hours.  Some  find  arithmetioal 
or  algebraic  operations  a  relief  to  the  tired  brain  ;  othera, 
on  the  contrary,  are  rendered  by  fatigue  absolutely  in- 
capable of  doing  them  correctly.  The  difiicul^  of 
truislating  when  tired  has  often  been  noticed— it  is 
partly  due  to  the  local  and  temporary  loss  of  memory 
caused  by  fatigue,  partly  to  the  genml  depression  ol 
mental  organs. 

M.  B.  Jeannine  writes  on  Nietzsche — ^the  "Apostle 
of  Force,"— who  recently  obtained  so  large  a  following 
in  Germany,  and  who  has  ended,  like  Ghiy  de  Manpaanunt, 
in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
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SCRIBNER. 

Ths  first  place  in  Scribner  is  deyoted  to  an  aooount  of 
the  poofT  of  Chicago  and  what  is  done  for  them.  It  is  a 
composite  mass  of  information.  Mr.  Bamett,  of  Toynbee 
Hall,  after  visiting  the  slums  of  the  great  Western  dty,  said 
thftt  the  prevalent  and  flagrant  vice  in  Chicago  exceeded 
anything  in  London,  but  that  he  had  seen  scarcely  any 
evidences  of  actual  want  Hull  House,  the  Toynbee 
Hall  of  the  West,  is  described  at  length.  Chicago  has  a 
very  composite  population :  there  are  400,000  Germans, 
210,000  Iiish,  110,000  Scandinavians  and  100,000 
Slavonians.  An  elaborately  illustrated  paper  de- 
scribes the  ''Art  of  Bavenna."  Ravenna  is  said  to 
have  more  lovely  women  than  any  other  city  of  Italy. 
The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  number  is,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Shaler's  "  Depths  of  the  Sea."  He  discusses 
not  only  the  fishes  and  other  living  things  which  inhabit 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  but  he  follows  the  corpse  and  the 
wreck  to  the  last  resting-place.  He  says  that  in  a  few 
hours  a  dead  man  sinks  to  the  bottom  no  matter  how 
deep  the  water  may  be,  and  when  he  arrives  there  he  is 
very  soon  disintegrated.  The  same  fate  befaUs  ships,  and 
the  CapUdn,  which  foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  very 
soon  will  have  little  remaining  except  the  coal  of  her  fuel 
■tore,  the  gold  of  the  watches  of  the  officers,  and  the  glass 
objects  which  abound  on  such  a  ship : — 

It  is  a  singalar,  and  perhaps  somewhat  huniliating  fact, 
that  the  most  oonspicaons  and  indelible  record  which 
man  is  making  in  the  strata  now  forming  on  the  sea-floor 
Is  written  in  the  bits  of  coal  and  ash  which  are  cast 
from  our  steamships  as  they  pursue  their  way  over  the 
ooeaa.  The  quantity  of  this  dibrii  is  very  great,  and  unlike 
the  wrecks  it  is  veiy  evenly  scattered  along  the  paths  followed 
by  our  steam  marine.  It  is  hkely  that  already  in  the  track  of 
our  transatlantic  commerce,  not  a  square  rod  would  fail  to 
give  a  trace  of  this  waste  from  our  coal-burning  engines. 
As  this  material  is  not  attacked  by  the  marine  animals, 
sad  is  very  little  affected  by  the  other  agents  of  decay,  it 
will  doubtless  be  very  perfectly  preseive  d  in  the  strata 
which  are  to  bear  the  records  of  our  time.  In  the  eventual 
formmtioB  of  a  deposit  containing  a  notable  quantity  of 
oindecB,  it  may  be  that  our  suocessors  in  the  far  hereafter 
will  interpret  our  perhaps  otherwise  unrecorded  ways  of 
foyagiog. 

The  Bvolution  of  the  City  Square*'  maybe  read  with 
iDterest  by  those  who  have  the  management  of  our  parks 
and  open  spaces  in  London. 


SmrialS  In  "Conihlll."— Two  new  serials,  "The 
Oountess  Badnay^by  W.  E.  Korris,  and  "  Mrs.  Curgenven 
of  Om^nven,''  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  have  been  begun  in 
the  Oamhill  Moffamne  this  month.  As  far  back  as  last 
April  I  did 'Dr.  Conan  Dovle  the  injustice  of  believing 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  serial  "Mj  Last  Proposal,^ 
in  which  certain  remarks  about  the  Jesmts  had  appeared. 
This  was  a  mistake.  The  author  of  the  serial  was  not 
Dr.  Oosian  Doyle. 


Ssarch  Light  continues  to  be  very  admirably  done. 
There  is  more  varied  reading,  every  line  of  which  is 
interesting,  than  there  is  in  any  other  threepenny  maga- 
sine,  which  is  not  saying  much. 


TWO  SUMMER  NUMBERS. 

Ths  Ilhutrated  London  News  this  year  has  made 
two  new  departores  in  its  Summer  number.  First, 
it  does  not  give  away  one  large  and  somewhat 
nnwieldly  coloured  plate  as  of  yore,  but  four  small 
ones  Mr.  Luke  Fieldes,  Mr.  J.  Heynes  Williams 
and  1^.  E.  CaldwelL  Second,  not  one  story,  but 
several  form  the  staple  of  attraction.  First  comes 
Mr.  Walter  Besant,  with  one  of  the  pretty  tales  for  which 
he  is  famous ;  then  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  with  one  of  the 
best  told  and  most  artistic  pieces  of  work  which  he  has  yet 
given  us ;  then  Miss  Adeline  Sergeant  with  a  pathetic, 
but  hardly  fresh,  story  of  unrequited  love;  and  Mr. 
Morlev  Roberts  with  a  powerful,  and  in  truth  somewhat 
horrible,  incident  in  Calif  omian  Uf  e.  A  supplement,  illus- 
trated from  early  issues,  contains  further  arudes  upon  the 
Jnbilee  of  Illustrated  J oumalism  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg,  Lady 
Ingram- Watkin  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  a  couple  of  delicious,  but  very  short, 
school  stories  by  Mr.  Barry  Pain.  Among  the  artists  in 
black  and  white  are  Mr.  A.  Forestier,  Mr.  (Gordon 
Browne,  Mr.  Fred.  Barnard  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Jacomb  Hood. 
The  Graphic^  this  summer,  is  on  the  whole  hardly  as 
good  as  usual  Its  coloured  plate,  "  Beatrice,*'  by  Mr. 
Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.,  is  an  addition  to  the  Oraphde 
gallery  of  Shakespeare's  heroines.  Mr.  J.  C.  DoUman's 
**The  Big  Old  Trout,'' while  not  without  merit,  makes 
us  again  lament  the  death  of  Mr.  Randolph  Caldecott. 
Some  readable  stories  are  by  Mr.  James  Payn,  Mrs. 
Edward  Kennard,  Mr.  J.  B.  Weguelin  profusely  illus- 
trated by  the  author),  Mr.  John  Colman,  Miss  Honnor 
Marten  and  Mr.  Ardiibald  Forbes,  l^iree  pages  of 
pictures  of  different  seaside  resorts  are  reprinted  from 
the  Daily  Graphic^ 


M.  GOUIN'S  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  LANGUAGES. 

In  answer  to  numerous  enquiries,  Mr.  Howard  Swan 
writes : — 

The  first  hundred  elementary  lessons  on  M.  Gouin*s 
**  Series  Method  "  on  English,  French,  and,  probably,  German 
and  Italian  as  well,  will  be  published,  together  with  a 
teacher's  book,  early  in  the  autumn,  by  Messrs.  Philip  and 
Bon,  32,  Fleet  Street.  A  few  copies  of  the  original  fYench 
treatise  are  still  to  be  obtained ;  but  the  complete  series  have 
never  yet  been  published  even  in  I^ench,  though  sets  of 
*'  series  lessons "  in  German,  Latin,  and  Greek  were  litho- 
graphed \xj  M.  Gouin  for  his  own  classes. 

The  first  holidav  teachers'  training  course  on  M. 
Gouin's  Series  Method "  will  be  h^,  for  French,  at 
Italian  Hall,  34,  John  Street,  GraVs  Inn,  during  the  first 
three  weeks  of  Atu;ust,  to  enable  teachers  to  put  l^e 
system  in  practice  during  the  next  session.  It  is  intended 
to  arrange  German  courses  as  well,  and  eventually  Italian, 
Latin  (£)man  pronunciation),  and  science. 


LIVING  CELEBRITIES. 

Mm  and  Women  of  the  Day  for  July  contains  the 
usual  panel  portraits,  accompanied  by  bio^aphi<^ 
sketches,  of  Canon  Scott  Holland,  Mrs.  Lewis  (Kate 
Terry),  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Bame.  The  sketches  are  generally 
accurate,  but  a  slight  mistake  is  made  in  that  of  Mr. 
Barrie,  whose  first  attempt  at  playwriting  was  not 
"Walker,  London,"  as  stated,  but  a  tragedy  founded 
upon  the  story  of  the  dissolute  poet,  Richard  Savage, 
and  written  in  ooUaboration  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott 
Watson. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


A  Faithful  Donkey. 

In  Lo>ngman*9  Magazine  Murray  Eyre  has  a  very  brief 
little  paper,  entitled  "Bill's  Donkey."  It  tells  how  a 
certain  costermonger  had  a  donkey  with  which  he  used 
for  years  to  share  his  ]^int  of  beer  at  noon  every  day. 
Bill,  however,  died  of  mfluenza,  and  Bill's  brotiier,  to 
whom  the  donkey  passed,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  inauoe 
the  donkey  to  take  its  half-pint  of  beer.  Kothmg  would 
make  him  drink  it,  and  he  stood  there  Imyiog  and 
*^  hollering"  so  that  you  could  not  hear  yourself  speak: — 

For  a  few  weeks  the  donkey  went  his  old  ronnd,  but 
always  pined  and  fretted  for  his  late  master.  He  went  oU: 
bis  feed,  and  got  thinner  every  day.  His  coat  grew  long, 
and  soon  the  lines  of  bis  ribs  began  to  show.  BiU's  brother 
was  as  good  to  him  as  he  knew  how,  and  coaxed  and  petted 
him  and  brought  bim  his  glass  of  beer  every  day,  bat  he 
would  not  touch  it,  and  the  children  offered  him  pieces  of 
bread,  but  he  refused  everything  with  an  angry  snort,  or  bit 
at  the  hand  of  the  giver. 

The  crowd  of  people  round  the  barrow  at  twelve  o'clock 
grew  larger,  and  exoliunations  of  ''There  now;  did  you  ever  I" 
came  from  all  sides  when  he  refused  his  glass  of  beer. 

They  had  to  stop  taking  him  on  his  rounds  at  last,  but  he 
only  lay  down  then  amongst  the  clean  straw  in  his  stall. 
He  lay  there,  poor,  faithful  little  donkey— and  died. 

The  story  is  not  a  good  one  for  teetotalers,  but,  as  it 
appears  to  be  authentic,  it  is  an  interesting  instance  of  a 
donkey  dying  of  a  broken  heart. 


The  ChuFch  and  the  Freemasons. 

The  old  feud  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Treemasons  is  often  explained  and  apologised  for  by 
sa3ring  that  the  Freemasons  of  the  Continent  are  not  like 
those  of  England,  an  innocuous  fraternity,  but  are  atheistic 
and  revolutionary  associations  banded  together  for  the 
purpose  of  making  war  on  the  Chim)h.  Tne  Luceum,  the 
organ  of  the  Jesuits  in  Dublin,  however,  declares  that 
Froemasonry  in  its  essence  is  hateful  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Freemasonry  of  England  and  Ireland  just  as 
much  as  that  of  Italy  and  France.   The  Lyceum  says : — 

Freemasonry  is  disposed  to  make  use  of  the  public 
positions  attained  by  its  members  to  further  its  secret  ends ; 
that  it  obliges  them  to  use  the  trust  conferred  on  them  by 
the  people  for  the  service  of  the  people,  as  an  opportunity  to 
do  the  business  of  the  Lodges,  and  to  carry  out  their  decrees. 
We  have  shown  that  the  Church  can  claim  to  be  rendering  a 
service  to  society  and  social  order  when  she  reprobates  the 
Masonic  organisation. 

Is  Roman  Catholicism  Christian? 
Ottr  Day  prints  a  report  presented  by  Professor  Town- 
send,  of  Boston  University,  to  the  New  Enj^land  annual 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
report  was  unanimously  adopted.  It  discussed  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  Methodists  should  under- 
take the  conversion  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs.  Professor 
Townsend  admits  that  there  are  many  Roman  Catholics 
who  are  better  citizens  and  Christians  than  Protestants, 
and  even  Methodists.  But  when  they  came  to  discuss  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
essentially  Christian  in  its  creed,  its  services  and  its  policy, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  Roman  Catho- 
lics may  be  Christians,  Roman  Catholicism  is  not  Christian, 
and  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  Methodists  to  set  to  work 
and  convert  the  Catholics.  They  arrive  at  this  condusion 
on  the  ground,  first,  that  they  break  the  second  conmiand- 
ment  by  worshipping  ima^ ;  that  to  pray  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  worse  tnan  unchristian,  it  is  blasphemous.  They 
quote  one  extraordinary  sentonce  of  Bishop  Spottswood 


in  which  he  declares  that  "I  would  rather  one-half  of  the 

Cple  of  this  nation  should  be  brought  to  the  stake  and 
ned,  than  that  one  man  should  read  the  Bible  and 
form  his  jud^ent  from  its  contents.''  This  seems  like 
a  misouotation,  but  M  Bishop  Spottswood  used  these 
words  he  seems  to  be  well  qualified  for  a  lunatic  asylum. 
This,  however,  by  the  way.  The  report  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  Catholic  doctrines  of  supererogation,  of 
purgatory,  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  and  of  Transub- 
stantiatdon  are  all  contrary  to  true  Christianitiy. 
Accordin^^  to  the  Articles  of  religion  of  the  Methodist 
EpiscopiJ  Church  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  her 
unscriptural  doctrine,  is  imperilling  multitudes  of  the 
sotds  of  its  adherents.  The  report  concludes  by  declaring 
that  lest  some  great  evil  comes  upon  us  Methodists 
must  hereafter  without  hesitation  nrom  fear  obey  the 
oonmiand  of  Christ  and  convert  the  whole  worlds 
including  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens. 


A  Good  Word  for  the  Skoptzi. 

Mb.  PouLTSNTBiasLOW,  in  an  article  in  JSaiT^er'sentitled 
The  Tzar's  Western  Frontier,"  declares  that  the  Skoptzi, 
or  self-mutilators,  are  really  a  very  admirable  body  of 
men.  Thev  take  the  Scripture  literally  as  to  becoming 
eunuchs  for  the  kingaom  of  Heaven's  sake.  Mr. 
Bigelow  quotes  the  following  account  of  this  ourious 
sect  given  to  him  by  a  friend  who  says  they  number 
some  50,000  in  Russia  to-day : — 

Their  private  life  is,  so  far  as  wo  know,  exemplary.  They 
do  not  smoke  or  drink.  They  avoid  stimulants  of  every  kina 
Their  life  is  guided  whoUy  by  Bible  teaching,  and  they  reject 
all  the  forms  and  mummeries  of  the  Orthodox  Russian 
Church.  They  avoid  temptation  of  evoy  kind,  and  go  so  far 
in  their  asceticism  as  to  become  eunuchs  for  righteousness* 
sake.  They  are  charged  with  seeking  fanatically  the 
destruction  of  the  human  race ;  but  that  is  absurd.  So  £sr 
as  I  know,  they  marry,  live  respectably,  and  carry  ont  thdr 
ascetic  views  after  the  birth  of  one  or  two  children.  The 
sect  to  which  they  belong  is  called  Skoptsi,  and  as  they  are 
outlawed  in  Russia,  we  hear  only  the  vilest  things  abont 
them  whenever  they  are  mentioned  in  official  papers.  Thej 
resemble  ''Quakers"  in  being  ascetic  and  opposed  to  war. 
Both  of  these  doctrines  make  them  odious  to  the  Russian 
police,  who  harass  them  in  every  manner  that  cupidity  and 
brutality  can  suggest.  This  sect  of  Skoptsi,  for  instance, 
represents  a  most  healthv,  enterprising,  and  moral  force,  in 
spite  of  the  curious  practice  that  distinguishes  it  from  other 
Protestant  sects.  In  ito  way  it  is,  after  lOl,  no  more  absurd 
than  that  Quakers  should  not  wear  colour,  or  that  some 
people  should  drink  only  water. 


How  to  Mareh  under  Fire. 
A  supBBiOB  officer  of  infantry  ocmtributes  to  the  Jbumol 
det  Sciences  M Hit  aires  a  very  exhaustive  study  on  "The 
Formations  to  be  taken  when  Marching  under  the  Fire 
of  Artillery  or  Infantry."  The  article  ia  of  much  too 
technical  a  character  to  do  more  than  aUnde  to  it ;  but 
from  the  way  in  which  every  contingency  ia  worked  out, 
it  merits  very  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  army 
officers,  as  going  to  prove  tiiat  at  fairly  long  ranges 
formations  by  files  are  far  lees  vulnerable  than  m  single 
rank.  To  cite  one  case  out  of  many :  the  loee  occasioned 
by  a  single  round  from  a  field-gun  fired  against  thirty- 
two  men  in  single  rank  might  kill  twelve  men,  whereas 
the  same  numbw  of  men  advancing  in  four  single  files 
would  only  suffer  a  loss  of  four  and  a  half  men.  This  ia, 
of  course,  an  extreme  case,  nevertheless  in  nearly  every 
instance  narrow-fronted  columns  with  intervals  are  shown 
to  have  the  advantage  over  formations  in  extended  order* 
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A  POLITICAL  ISSUE  IN  VERSE. 

Mk.  Thomas  Bailsy  Aldbioh  contributes  to  the  Atlarir 
tic  ilf  of^A/y  apoem  in  which  he  states  with  much  eloquence 
and  fervour  the  case  in  favoinr  of  restricting  immigration 
into  the  United  States.   I  quote  the  leading  passages 

Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  cor  gates, 

Named  of  the  four  winds,  North,  Sonth,  Bast,  and  West; 

Portals  that  lead  to  an  enchanted  land 

Of  cities,  forests,  fields  of  living  gold, 

Vast  prairies,  lordlj  smnmits  toached  with  snow. 

Majestic  rivers  sweeping  proudly  past 

A  later  Eden  planted  in  Uie  wilds, 

With  not  an  inch  of  earth  withia  its  boond 

Bat  if  a  slave's  foot  press  it  sets  him  free  1 

Here,  it  is  written.  Toil  shall  have  its  wage. 

And  Honour  honour,  and  the  humblest  man 

Stand  level  with  the  highest  in  the  law. 

Of  such  a  land  have  men  in  dungeons  dreamed. 

And  with  the  vision  brightening  in  their  eyes 

Gone  smiUng  to  the  fagot  and  the  sword. 

Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates. 

And  through  them  presses  a  wild  motiey  throng-^ 

0  Liberty,  white  Goddess!  is  it  well 

To  leave  the  gates  unguarded  t  On  thy  breast 

Fold  Sorrow's  children,  soothe  the  hurts  of  fate. 

Lift  the  down-trodden,  but  with  hand  of  steel 

Stay  those  who  to  thy  sacred  portals  come 

To  waste  the  gifts  of  freedom.  Have  a  care 

Lest  from  thy  brow  the  clustered  stars  be  torn 

And  trampled  in  the  dust.  For  so  of  old 

The  thronging  Goth  and  Vandal  trampled  Rome, 

And  where  the  temples  of  the  Cesars  stood 

The  lean  wolf  unmolested  made  her  lair. 


Some  Spanish  Statesmen. 
In  the  Leisure  Mow  for  July  we  have  secondinstal- 
ment  of  Spuiiah  Statesmen''  which  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  Republicans.  The  first  place  is  naturally  given  to 
Signer  Castelar,  who  is  now  sixty  years  of  age,  and  whose 
powers  of  eloquence  are  said  to  be  unequalled  by  any 
other  Parliamentary  speaker  in  the  world.  He  has  nine 
of  the  eighteen  Bepubncan  deputies  as  his  followers  in  the 
€k)rtez.  Of  late  years  he  has  practically  exchanged 
politics  for  letters.  Sicnor  Salmeron  has  also  retired  from 
active  political  life,  f or  ne  was  so  doctrinaire  a  leader  that 
he  failed  to  find  any  followers.  Signer  Salmeron  was 
banished  on  the  accession  of  Alfonso  for  protesting 
against  the  attempt  to  force  all  the  teachers  of  the 
university  tosignanilliberalregulationrespectin^relimous 
belief.  Amnestied  in  1881,  he  returned  to  Spam,  where 
he  is  still  considered  as  an  austere  Republican  and  an 
able  statesman.  Zorilla  has  been  expelled  not  only  from 
fibain,  but  twice  from  France,  where  he  sought  refuse. 
He  is  now  in  France,  where  he  is  carrying  on  an  active 
propaganda  with  the  view  of  establishing  Republican 
government  in  Spain.  The  writer  thinks  that  the  next 
General  Election  will  result  in  the  return  of  a  majority 
of  Liberals,  with  Sagasta  at  their  head.  There  are  many 
splits  in  the  Oonservative  party,  but  as  lone  as  Ganovas 
hves  and  keeps  his  power  there  can  be  no  ouier  leader  in 
Spain  of  ^e  legitimate  Oonservative  party : — 

Interviewed  quite  recently  as  to  what  he  thought  concern- 
ing the  politics  of  the  Peninsula,  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
£enor  Ganovas,  said,  With  an  army  now  very  loyal,  with  a 
'Country  weary  of  adventures,  with  oppositions  that  have 
grown  wiser  and  more  patient,  we  can  devote  oar  time  to 
economical  and  financial  problems  of  great  importance  for 
SpaiiL*  Seldom  has  the  outlook  been  more  promisiug,  under 
%  regent  who  has  won  the  respect  and  regard  of  all  parties, 
Aod  even  of  the  adversaries  of  monarchy. 


In  the  Jul^  number  of  Outing,  there  is  a  short 
illustrated  article  describing  how  nve  American  nrls 
bicycled  from  Hamburg  to  Leipsic.  Thev  say  way 
caused  some  astonishment  and  raised  people  s  curiosity. 
The  expense  from  Hamburg  to  Leipsic,  including  every- 
thing, cost  8s.  apiece.  In  the  cities  the  cobble  stones 
were  so  rouffh  they  dismounted  and  walked  to  the  hotels. 
They  carried  their  baggage  in  canvas  rolls  eighteen  inches 
long  and  six  inches  in  mameter,  strapping  them  to  the 
handle  bars.  In  ^ese  ba^s  they  carried  cnapgeB  of  linen, 
handkerchiefs,  brush  and  comb,  pocket  dictionary  and 
maps  and  some  other  things.  % 


Great  Thoughts  for  July  keeps  up  to  its  usual  level 
of  excellence.  It  contains,  inter  alia,  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Ravmond  Blathwayt  on  the  Art  of  Interviewing," 
biographies  of  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  De  Quincey,  Professor 
Huggins,  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Dr.  Tholuck,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  tiie  Natioxud  Lifeboat  Institution.  The  series  of 
articles  Why  I  am  what  I  am  f ''  is  continued  by  Rev.  R. 
Abercrombie  for  the  Free  Methodists  and  Mr.  Bramwell 
B^oth  for  the  Salvationists. 


The  editor  of  CasselTs  FcmUv  Magazine  offers  three 
prizes  of  £50,  £40,  and  £80  req)ectivdy  for  the 
first,  second,  and  third -best  stories  of  domestic 
interest,  bright  in  style,  original  in  plot,  and  adapted 
for  family  reading,  and  for  serial  use  in  this  liaga- 
zine.  Each  story  must  be  divided  into  six  parts  of 
not  less  than  7,600,  or  more  than  9,000  words  each.  Every 
manuscript  must  be  accompanied  by  a  short  outline 
(about  500  words  in  length)  of  its  plot,  and  also  by  a 
plan  showing  how  that  mot  is  developed  in  each  of  the 
six  parts  of  uie  story.  All  manuscripts  must  comply  with 
the  general  regulations,  and  be  sent  in  not  later  than 
December  1st,  1892. 

Mr.  Lynn  Oyril  D*Oyle,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magmdne, 
has  an  article  on  how  to  make  London  smokeless.  He 
says  the  only  way  is  to  substitute  gas  for  coal.  Eight 
milHon  tons  of  coal  are  burned  in  London  every  year, 
and  the  cost  of  freightage  is  something  tremendous.  If 
it  were  converted  into  gas  at  the  piVs  mouth,  the  cost 
of  freightage  would  di^ppear,  and  four  mains  forty 
inches  in  diameter  would  probably  be  sufi&cient  to 
supply  all  London  with  light  and  heat. 


Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  Q.O.,  is  contributing  a 
series  of  sketches,  entitled  "  Round  London,"  to  House- 
hold Words,  Some  of  the  sketches  are  social  and 
imaginative,  but  the  seventh,  which  appears  in  the  June 
number,  gives  an  account  of  the  charitable  relief  which 
he  organised  at  Worship  Street.  He  describes  it  under 
the  title  of  My  Dep6t."  With  the  aid  of  this  fund  he 
was  able  to  help  ^over  400  families.  He  gives  some 
extracts  from  tiie  diary  which  he  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  a  terrible  amount  of  poverty  exists,  and 
that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  towards  meeting  it  by 

Erivate  enterprise.  Incidentally  he  mentions  that 
iessrs.  Rotherham  and  Co.,  of  High  Street,  Shoreditch, 
keep  a  stock  of  dry  goods  on  their  premises  valued  at 
£200,000. 

GsNSKAL  Booth's  Social  Schbme. — We  have  received 
and  forwarded  to  General  Booth  £6  from  **X.  T.  Z."  for 
the  Social  Scheme.  The  same  correspondent  sends  lOs. 
for  the  R^ged  School  Holiday  Home.  We  have  for- 
warded that  subscription  also  to  the  proper  quarter. 
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some  notable  articles. 

The  illustrated  interview  in  the  Strand  is  devoted  to 
Madame  Patti.  There  are  a  good  many  illustrations,  and 
a  very  little  interview.  It  is  in  melancholy  contrast  to 
Lord  Wolseley's  interview  last  month.  The  two  best 
papers  in  the  Strand  are  Mr.  Alfred  Storey's  account  of 
how  a  sculptor  works,  and  Mr.  Morrison's  paper  on  in- 
stantaneous photography.  There  is  nothing  new  in  it,  but 
the  illustrations  are  well  selected. 


The  Journal  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society  for 
July  publishes  Mr.  Schwann's  impressions  of  ''tiravel 
in  India."  Mr.  Schwann  says  that  he  was  favourably 
impressed  everywhere  in  India  by  the  kindness  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  brute  creation  ;  everywhere  the  animals 
seemed  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  men.  There 
are  political,  agricultural,  and  railway  maps  of  India, 
illustrating  articles  whioh  deal  with  trade,  railway  con- 
struction, and  the  progress  of  India  in  agriculture. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  occult  subjects  will  turn  to 
the  Key.  James  Sibree's  paper  in  Folk  Lore  for  June,  on 

Divination  among  the  Malagasy,"  together  with  the  native 
views  as  to  fate  and  destiny.  The  same  magazine  con- 
tains interesting  papers  upon  "The  First  Foot  in  the 
British  Idands  ^  and  the  origin  of  the  story  of  "  The 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin."  There  are  also  some  curious 
notes  on  exorcism  in  Wales. 


Miss  Agnes  Maule  Maohar  contributes  to  the  Andover 
Bevieto  for  June  a  very  appreciative  notice  of  Br.  John 
McLeod,  under  the  title  of  Leaders  of  Widening 
Christian  Thought  and  Life."  There  is  an  article  in  the 
same  Review  on  the  Christian  Endeavour  Society,  under 
the  title  of  An  Organised  Kevival  Among  the  Toung." 
The  chief  editorial  in  the  Meview  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion ef  Dr.  Storr's  ultimatum.  The  controversy  which 
rages  round  the  mission  board  is  not  much  understood 
in  this  countnr,  but  it  raises  the  whole  question  as  to  the 
reasonable  liberty  of  interpretation  which  is  to  be 
allowed  to  Congregational  missionaries  on  ^e  more 
important  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  best  ^aper  in  Harper's  is  an  account  of  wild 
elephant  huntmg  in  Mysore,  by  Mr.  R  Caton  Woodville 
Mr.  Woodville  accompanied  Prince  Albert  Victor  to  the* 
Khedda,  where  a  great  catch  of  elephants  was  made.  It 
b  copiously  Olustrated  with  admirable  pictxires. 


An  article  in  Harper's  describes  how  the  American  in- 
dependency was  received  in  the  old  thirteen  states  which 
made  the  Kevolution  in  the  day  when  the  rattlesnake  was 
the  national  emblem  and  Washington  was  a  living  general 
and  not  a  legendary  hero.  The  list  of  toasts  is  very 
curious.  At  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts,  for  instance, 
one  toast  was,  "  Sore  eyes  to  all  Tories  and  a  chestnut 
burr  for  an  eyestone  ;  and  another, Perpetual  itching 
without  the  benefit  of  scratching  to  all  the  enemies  of 
America."  Another  paper  in  Harper  is  a  brief  essay  by 
James  Russell  Lowell  on  Marlow,  the  Elizabethan 
dramatist.   


In  World  Literature  for  July  Mr.  David  Dick,  con- 
cluding his  paper  on  George  Meredith,  sums  up  his 
judgment  on  the  great  novelist  as  a  painter  of  women. 


Postage  stamp  collecting  is  a  science  and  a  profession. 
Its  chief  organ  in  England  is  the  Fhilatelic  Journal  of  Greot 
Britain,  which  is  published  by  William  Brown  in  Salis- 
bury, and  is  now  m  its  eighth  number.   This  year  there 
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has  been  begun  a  special  supplement  under  the  title  of 
the  Fhilatelic  Bevieto  of  Beviews,  a  monthly  risumi  of 
periodical  Uterature  app<«rtaining  to  philately.  How 
many  more  Beinetos  of  Beviews  there  will  be  before 
the  end  of  the  century  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 


In  BeJford!s  Monthly  for  June  there  is  a  good  gossipy 
article  on  curious  wills,  which  contains  admirable  mateiial 
for  clippings  for  Ttt  Bits  or  Fearsoh's  Weekly. 


There  is  an  interesting  paper  on  modem  fast  steamers 
in  the  Engineering  Beview  for  May  5th,  with  illustrations 
of  their  outline  and  engines. 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
a^[£ressive  Christian  work,  especially  among  the  young, 
wm  be  interested  in  the  three  articles  on  the  Chnstian 
Endeavour  Movement  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for 
Jime.  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  writes  on  the  "  Early  Days  of  the 
Society,"  Amos  R.  Wells  on  the  ^'Societv  as  a  New 
Religious  Foroe,"  and  Mary  L.  Adams  on  the  Outlook 
and  the  Opportunity."  The  article  is  somewhat  copiously 
illustrated  with  portraits. 


There  are  two  interesting  articles  in  the  Enyluh 
Illustrated,  one  concerning  Henley  Regatta,"  and  the 
other  ''Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  Wars."  There  is  a 
paper  on  "  How  to  Spend  a  Cheap  Holiday  in  Norway." 
Alex.  P.  Parker  describes  the  railway  works  of  the  Great 
Eastern  line,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Railway 
Series  this  month.   


In  the  Newhery  House  Magazine  for  July  there  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  growth  of  casual  wards  in 
Paris.  Tne  article  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  charitable  casual  waras,  although  incidentally  it 
mentions  that  the  mimicipality  has  founded  a  municipal 
refuge  on  a  much  more  lavish  scale  than  anything  that 
is  provided  for  by  the  charitable.  The  municipal  refuses 
have  elaborate  latchens  attached,  and  every  casual  has 
a  really  good  meal  provided  for  him  of  rich  stew,  quite  as 
palataole  and  nourishing  as  the  most  vigorous  could 
require.   

Miss  Gordon  Cumming,  in  the  Newhery  House  Magazine, 
has  one  of  her  interest^ig  travel  papers  entitled  "  How 
Mother  Earth  Rocked  Her  Cradle  in  1891,"  which  is 
rather  a  fantastic  description  of  the  great  volcanic 
earthquakes  in  Japan.  ____ 

In  the  Albemarle  Beview  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  pub- 
lishes a  Liberty  election  address,  in  which  he  calls  upon 
the  electors  to  organise  Liberty  and  all  her  works.  After 
denouncing  the  great  farce  which  we  call  the  next  elec- 
tion, he  asks : — 

Can  you  believe  in  this  transforming,  this  magical  power  of 
universal  restrictions,  State  doles,  tax-sapported  machinery, 
and  a  few  hundreds  of  men  talking  and  gesticulating  up  at 
Westminster  7  Can  you  believe  in  such  fairy  tales  of  politics, 
in  such  wonders  of  a  new  priestcraft  7 


Mrs.  Fyvie  Mayo  has  an  article  in  the  Victorian 
Magazine  entitled,  "  Looking  at  Home :  A  Woman^s 
Reflections  concerning  Woman's  Suflirage."  Mrs.  Mayo 
thinks  it  is  her  duty  to  play  the  part  of  candid  friend  to 
her  sex,  and  admonishes  them  as  a  first  duty  that  they 
owe  to  truth  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  the  idea  that 
"woman"  is  a  synonym  for  an  angel.  Mrs.  Mayo  ii 
wrong ;  but  somet^es  it  is  a  fallen  angel. 
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OUR  RUSSIAN  LITERARY  CAUSERIE. 
 4  

BY  DR.  E.  J.  DILLON. 


[USSIAN  literary  men  of  to-day  are  to  some  extent 
open  to  the  accusation  preferred  by  Carlyle 
gainst  British  hatters  of  forty  years  ago :  that 
they  proclaim  from  the  house-tops  that  their 
productions  are  the  pink  of  perfection,  instead  of  going 
silently  to  work  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  making  them 
so.  \y  hen  reading  the  wild  panegyrics  and  unweighed 
superlatives  showered  by  complaisant  critics  upon  the 
third-rate  novelists  of  to-day,  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  Turghenieff,  Dostoievsky,  and  Tolstoy  were  but  the 
modest  precursors  of  the  Tschekhofiis,  Potapenkoe,  and 
Barantsevitchs,  the  latchets  of  whose  shoes  they  would 
be  unworth\  to  stoop  down  and  loose.  One  of  the  most 
belauded  of  these  latter-day  novelists,  Boborykin,  has 
just  produced  a  new  masterpiece  which  all  the  critics 
agree  in  terming  **  colossal,"  "  genial,"  "  superb,"  etc.  It 
would  be  a  crime  oi  literary  high-treason,  therefore,  to 
pass  it  by  without  notice. 

THS  LATEST  &USSIAK  KOVSL. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  suggest  that  it  is  not 
w*>rth  readins  on  wholly  independent  grounds.  Every- 
thmg  the  autnor  writes  is  very  well  deserving  of  a  careful 
penual.  Boborykin  is  a  shrewd  observer  and  a  very  facile 
writer,  the  ink  of  whose  pen,  like  the  water  of  Tennyson's 
brook,  flows  on  for  ever.  In  a  society  given  to  the  read- 
ing of  six  volume  novels,  he  would  probably  take  the  first 
place.  His  stories  are  in  some  respects  to  the  ordinary 
novel  as  Chinese  plays  are  to  the  Shakespearean  drama. 
But  his  heroes,  u  not  precisely  the  genial  crea- 
tions his  critics  suppose  them,  are  at  least  highly 
interesting  as  types  of  the  men  and  women  of 
to-day.  Those  who,  desirous  of  studying  the  actual 
phases  of  Russian  life,  repudiate  the  testimony  of 
the  native  press,  and  suspect  the  impartiality  of  the 
foreign  publicist,  cannot  find  a  better  or  more  trustworthy 
guide  than  Boborykin,  whose  works  are  most  faithful 
mirrors  in  which  the  everchanging  phases  of  the  spiritual 
and  moral  life  of  his  countrymen  are  recorded.  He  is  un- 
surpassed in  the  art  of  shooting  folly  as  it  flies. 

The  hero  of  his  latest  novel,  BasU  Terkin,  is  a  peasant 
who  may  be  summarily  described  as  a  man  of  sorrows. 
The  particular  Pandora  box  assi^ed  to  him  at  his  birth 
seems  to  have  been  rifled  of  the  few  good  gifts  it  con- 
tained before  he  was  permitted  to  open  it,  and  nothing 
but  suffering,  sorrow,  and  shame  was  left.  He  is  sent  to 
a  gymnasium  when  a  child,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  succeed 
in  passing  through  this  narrow  door — the  only  one  that 
leads  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  in  which  Russian 
peasants  are  rightly  or  wronsly  supposed  to  live.  But 
the  door  is  sl^tuned  in  his  face  before  he  has  time  to 
pass  through,  and  in  spite  of  the  instruction  he  has 
acquired  he  is  thrust  back  to  the  obscure  ranks  from 
which  he  emerged.  Soon  after  his  departure  from  the 
gymnasium  he  is  condemned  to  a  punishment  to  which  none 
bu*  peasants  are  ever  subjected — flogging. 

And  this  was  but  the  overture  to  the  melancholy  music 
fo  his  life,  the  morning  of  an  existence  of  misery,  all  the 
more  horrible  that  physical  pain  was  soon  succeeded  by 
that  unendurable  sufllsring  that  comes  of  an  unquench- 
able  thirst  for  a  higher  moral  life,  which  seems  as  near 
and  proves  aa  far  away  as*  the  waters  of  mirage-streams. 


Terkin  acutely  feels  and  continually  declares  that 
there  is  no  hope,  no  salvation,  no  life  worthy  of 
the  name  without  some  kind  of  faith  which  has 
its  coimterpart  in  action,  in  moral  discipline.  '*It 
is  far  better  to  abandon  oneself  to  superstition  than 
to  acknowledge  no  moral  law  at  all,  to  erect  no  barriers 
to  the  advance  of  the  wild  beast  wluch  each  of  us  har- 
bours within  himself."  The  particular  beast  with  which 
Tv^rkin  was  possessed  seemed  destined  to  be  subdued  and 
tamed  by  the  gentle  power  of  love.  He  soon  met  with  a 
woman  who,  if  not  in  all  respects  the  incarnation  of  his 
high  ideal,  had  much  to  recommend  her ;  she  was  pretty, 
sensuous,  intelligent,  afiectionate,  and  self-sacrificing,  and 
he  naturally  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  happened,  it  is 
true,  to  be  also  the  lawful  wife  of  another  gentleman  of  a 
less  ideal  nature  than  Terkin — a  Government  ofllcial — 
but  to  a  soul  earnestly  employed  in  seeking  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  such  accidents  are  never 
allowed  to  prove  obstacles.  The  lady  imhesitatingly  aban- 
dons her  husband  and  lives  with  her  elective  affinity,  her 
intense  affection  for  whom  displays  itself  in  the  unselfish- 
ness with  which  she  makes  him  a  present  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  which  really  belongs  to  her  cousin.  After  a 
time  Terkin's  passions  are  satiated,  and,  like  Arthur  in 
Gwendolen's  castle,  he  grows  restive,  and  aspires  ad 
altiora.  At  this  jimction  of  affairs,  his  paramo\u:^s 
charming  young  cousin  appears  on  the  scene  and  un- 
wittin^y  brings  matters  to  a  crisis;  for  Basil,  being 
himseS  full  of  noble  instincts  and  generous  impulses, 
fully  appreciates  the  grand  qualities  of  her  soul,  and 
forthwitn  falls  in  love  with  her.  His  paramour  mean- 
while proves  herself  as  sharp  as  a  detective  and  as  jealous 
as  Tolstoy's  Pozdnysheff",  and  at  last,  in  a  moment  of 
desperation,  makes  an  attempt  to  deliver  herself  from 
her  rival  in  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  freed  himself 
from  his  lawful  wife.  But  Terkin  seizes  the  upraised 
da^^er  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  saves  the  unoffending 
maiden  from  death.  The  lively  scenes  of  recrimination,  the 
torrents  of  abuse  and  hatred  that  follow  this  rescue 
and  lead  to  the  violent  separation  of  the  two  lovers, 
should  be  read  in  the  original.  A  translation  of  them 
would  seem  exaggerated,  as  would  an  English  version  of 
many  other  details  of  the  story.  The  repulsive  scenes  of 
moral  decay,  the  description  of  the  venality  of  married 
women,  of  the  liberation  money  continually  paid  by  one 
of  the  spouses  to  the  other  whose  presence  has  become  a 
burden,  the  divorce  of  man  and  wife,  their  sepaaration  for 
long  years,  and  then  the  renewal  of  cohabitation,  just  as 
if  nothing  had  ever  occurred  to  disturb  their  affectionate 
relations — all  this  is  unanimously  asserted  by  the  critics 
to  be  wonderfully  true  to  life.  But  surely  every  ardent 
well-wisher  of  Russia  will  still  persist  in  thinking  or 
hoping  that  much  of  all  this  exists  only  in  the  exuberant 
imaginations  of  the  novelist  and  his  numerous  critics. 

A  NBW  BSSAY  BY  COUNT  TOLSTOY. 

Basil  Terkin's  failure  to  attain  high  moral  perfection,  and 
even  to  realise  the  ordinary  conception  of  clean  living;, 
would  be  accounted  for  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  in  his 
present  mood,  as  the  result  of  his  having  begun  at  the 
wrong  end,  of  his  having  eschewed  fasting  and  abstinence. 
The  Russian  moralist  Ims  just  written  an  essay  in  defence 
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of  fasting  and  of  wholly  abstaming  from  flesh  meat.  He 
does  not  content  hims^  with  defending  it  as  helpful  in 
some  cases,  but  he  maintains  that  it  is  the  first  and 
absolutely  iutlispensable  condition  of  a  good  moral 
life.  Tlirown  into  the  form  of  cold  syllogisms,  thd 
arguments  of  the  enthusiastio  Russian  stoic  will  not 
appear  flawless  to  logicians  or  unanswerable  to  historians. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  if  the  heroic 
counseb  of  the  '*Kreutzer  Sonata"  and  the  new  com- 
mandments of  fasting  and  abstinence  gain  general 
acceptance,  two  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  political 
economy  mil  have  been  most  satisfactorily  solved  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  drastic  and  revolutionary 
methods  advocated  of  late  by  those  who  would  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  instead  of  undoing  it.  The  following 
introduction  to  the  essay,  which  contains  a  summary  of 
the  main  ideas  put  forward  by  the  author,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  value  of  this  latest 
contribution  to  the  ethics  of  eating  and  drinking. 

FASTING  AS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  TIRTUB. 

**  He  who  puts  his  hand  to  a  work  of  any  kind,  not  for 
the  sake  of  mere  show,  but  with  a  firm  resolve  to  perform 
it,  cannot  but  observe  a  certain  consecutiveness  in  his 
acts  which  is  prescribed  by  the  verv  nature  of  the  work 
itself.  If  he  does  at  a  later  stage  wnat  should  have  been 
completed  at  a  former,  or  if  he  wholly  omits  that  without 
which  the  work  cannot  be  continued,  it  is  self-evident 
that  he  is  only  simulating  work,  not  really  doing  it. 
Whether  the  acts  in  question  belonjg  to  the  material  or 
the  moral  sphere,  this  proposition  is  equally  true.  If  a 
man  seems  to  be  leading  a  virtuous  life,  we  possess  no 
criterion  to  enable  us  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  is  in 
earnest,  because  the  fruits  of  a  virtuous  life  are  not  always 
palpable  to  the  spectators,  and  even  when  they  are,  may 
occasionally  seem  to  them  positively  noxious ;  while  the 
esteem  and  respect  in  which  a  man  is  held  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  the  approval  with  which  they  regard  his 
actions,  are  utterly  worthless  as  proofs  that  his  conduct 
is  really  upright  and  virtuous. 

The  one  test  which  enables  us  in  such  cases  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  reaHty  and  the  simulacrum  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  precious,  viz.  the  observance  of  the 
right  order  in  the  acquisition  of  those  qualities  which  are 
necessary  to  a  moral  life.  The  utility  of  this  criterion, 
however,  is  not  derived  from  the  insight  it  may  give  us 
into  the  sincerity  or  hoUowness  of  the  professions  of 
others,  but  from  the  services  it  can  render  us  as  an  instru- 
ment by  which  to  verify  our  own ;  for  in  this  respect  we 
are  much  more  prone  to  deceive  ourselves  ^an  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  our  neighboiurs. 

A  regular  gradated  order  in  the  acquisition  of  good 
Qualities  is  a  necessary  condition  of  progress  in  the 
airectionofa  virtuous  life;  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  all  teachers  of  mankind  prescribed  a  strictly 
defined  order  in  which  they  were  to  be  consecu- 
tively cultivated.  All  ethical  systems  establish  a  sort  of 
ladder  which,  according  to  the  Chinese  saying,  reaches 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  which  we  cannot  ascend  with- 
out putting  our  foot  on  the  lowest  run^.  And  as  it  is  in 
the  teachings  of  the  Brahmins,  Buddhists,  and  followers 
of  Confucius,  so  also  in  the  diflferent  systems  of  Greek 
philosophy:  various  stages  are  established  in  the  path  of 
virtue,  of  which  the  higher  cannot  be  reached  until  the 
lower  have  been  successfully  passed.  All  the  moral 
teachers  of  men,  religious  and  non-religious,  recognised 
the  need  of  this  gradation  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
virtues  that  conduce  to  a  moral  life.  This  order  is 
derived  from  the  nature  of  morality  itself,  and  should 
therefore  be  recognised  by  all  men.    But,  strange  to  say. 


the  consciousness  of  this  indispensable  gradation  in  tlie 
qualities  and  actions  which  constitute  a  good  moral  life 
has  been  dulled  and  lost,  and  is  now  to  be  found  only 
among  anchorets  and  monks.  People  of  the  world 
imagine  that  it  is  possible  to  acquire  the  higher  virtues 
not  only  without  the  lower,  on  which  they  depend,  but 
even  simultaneously  with  the  rapid  development  of  the 
opposite  vices ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  views  of  the 
majoril^  of  worldly  people  nowadays  about  the  essence 
of  a  virtuous  life  are  in  the  highest  degree  muddled. 
The  conception  of  a  moral  life  is  lost. 

The  cause  of  all  this  is  to  mv  mind  the  foUowing : — 
Christianity,  having  taken  the  place  of  Paganism,  made 
greater  demands  on  the  moral  man  than  its  rival,  and 
enforcing  these  demands,  estabUshed,  as  moral  Paganism 
had  done  before  it,  a  certain  order  for  the  assimilation  of 
virtues,  certain  steps  in  the  ascent  towards  a  virtuous 
life. 

Plato's  virtues,  commencing  with  abstemiousness,  pass- 
ing on  through  fortitude  and  wisdom,  attained  to  justice. 
Christian  virtue,  beginning  with  self-denial,  and  passing 
through  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  attains  to  love. 

Those  who  really  and  truly  embraced  Christianity,  and 
aspired  to  lead  a  good  Christian  life,  understood  Christ's 
doctrine  in  that  sense,  and  invariably  oommenoed  their 
good  lives  by  renouncing  their  lusts. 

The  Christian  doctrme  supplanted  Paganism  only 
because  it  was  dififerent  and  higher  than  its  rival.  But 
the  Christian  as  well  as  the  Pagan  doctrine  leads  men  to 
the  True  and  the  Good ;  and,  as  truth  and  goodness  are 
always  the  same,  the  path  that  leads  thither  must  be  like- 
wise the  same,  and  the  first  steps  of  the  Christian  difler 
nowise  from  those  of  the  Pagan.  The  difference  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Pagan  theory  of  goodness  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  latter  is  the  theory  of  a  finite 
perfection,  and  the  former  that  of  an  infinite  perfection. 
Plato,  for  instance,  takes  justice  for  his  ideal  of  perfec- 
*  tion  ;  Christ  establishes  the  infinite  perfection  of  love 
as  his.  *^  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect."  Hence  the  different  light 
in  which  Christianity  and  Paganism  regard  the  various 
stages  and  degrees  of  virtue.  Accordi^  to  the  Pagan 
theory,  the  attainment  of  the  highest  virtue  is  possible, 
and  the  importance  of  each  step  that  leads  up  to  it  is  ia 
proportion  to  its  nearness  to  the  final  goal :  the  higher 
the  stage,  the  greater  its  dignity  ana  importance:  so 
that  from  a  Pagan  point  of  view  men  are  classed  as 
virtuous,  non-virtuous,  and  more  or  less  virtuous. 
According  to  the  Christian  teaching,  which  acknowledges 
an  ideal  of  infinite  perfection,  there  can  be  no  such 
classifications.  There  are  no  higher  or  lower  stages; 
Christianity  recognises  all  degrees  as  equal  to  each 
other  in  comparison  with  the  ignite  ideal.  The  differ- 
ence of  dignity  and  merit  in  Paganism  consisted 
in  the  higher  or  lower  degree  of  virtue  attained 
by  the  individual;  in  Christianity,  on  the  contntry,  it 
consists  in  the  process  of  attainment,  in  the  greater  or 
less  rapidity  of  movement.  From  a  Pagan  point  of 
view,  a  man  who  possesses  the  virtue  of  prudence  is  on 
a  morally  higher  level  than  he  who  lacks  this  quality ;. 
the  individual  who,  besides  being  prudent,  is  afso  pos- 
sessed of  fortitude,  stands  on  a  still  higher  level ;  while 
he  who,  in  addition  to  these,  has  also  assimilated  the 
virtue  of  justice,  stands  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  other 
two.  No  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  can  regard  himself 
as  morallv  higher  or  lower  than  another ;  he  is  more  ancl 
more  a  Cnristian  the  more  rapid  his  progress  is  towards 
infinite  perfection,  quite  independently  of  the  degree  which 
he  may  have  attained  at  any  given  moment.  Hence  the 
stagnant  justice  of  the  Pharisee  is  lower  than  tlie  pro-> 
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giess  of  the  repentant  thief  on  the  oross.  But  as  to 
the  principle  that  all  progreas  towards  virtue  must  be 
gradual;  that  the  higher  stages  cannot  be  reached  until 
the  lower  have  been  passec^  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  whatever  between  Paganism  and  Ohristianity. 

The  Christian  and  the  Pagan  must  both  begin  the  work 
of  perfecting  themselves  at  the  beginninff,  t.e.  with 
abstemiousness,  just  as  a  person  desirous  of  ascending 
a  staircase  must  commence  at  the  first  and  lowest  step. 
The  only  difference  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
Pagan  abstinence  is  in  itself  a  virtue,  whereas  for  the 
Christian  it  is  no  more  than  an  element  of  that  self- 
denial  which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  progress 
towards  perfection.  Therefore  true  Christianity  coula  not 
reject  a  virtue  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  Paganism. 
But  Christianity  was  not  regarded  by  all  people  as  aa 
aspiration  after  the  perfection  of  their  Heavenly  Father ; 
and,  misunderstood,^  Christianity  destroys  sincerity,  and 
a  seiious,  sober  conception  of  its  moral  teachings.  If  a  man 
believes  that  he  can  save  himself  without  practising  the 
mond  teachings  of  Christianity,  it  is  natural  for  him  to 
conclude  that  efforts  of  his  own  to  be  good  are  superfluous. 
Hence,  men  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  means  of  salva- 
tion outside  and  beyond  t  heir  own  personal  efforts  to  attain 
perfection  (such  as  indulgences  among  Catholics,  for  in- 
stance), cannot  strive  after  perfection  with  the  energy 
and  earnestness  displayed  by  those  who  recognise  no 
means  but  personal  endeavours.  And  the  man  whose 
striving  is  not  characterised  b^  that  earnestness,  he  who 
relies  upon  other  means  besides  his  personal  efforts, 
oannot  out  neglect  that  unchangeable  order  in  which 
alone  it  is  posau>le  to  acauire  the  g|ood  qualities  needed 
for  a  moral  life.  And  this  is  precisely  the  case  of  the 
bulk  of  those  who  outwardly  profess  Christiamty. 

The  overwhelming  mass  of  people  who  adopted  Christ's 
teachings  only  in  appearance  took  advantage  of  the 
substitution  of  Christianity  for  Pagaoinn  in  order,  in 
the  first  place,  to  shake  themselves  nree  from  the  Pagan 
virtues  on  the  pretext  that  they  are  useless  to  a 
Christian,  and  then  to  absolve  themselves  from  the 
necessity  of  waging  war  against  their  animal  nature. 

The  same  method  was  adopted  by  those  who  lost  their 
faith  in  outward  Christianity.  They  put  forward  in  the 
place  of  outward  Christianity  some  so-called  good  work, 
such  as  the  service  of  science,  of  art,  of  mankind,  and 
then,  after  the  manner  of  those  who  still  beUeved,  they 
dispensed  themselves  in  the  name  of  this  imaginary  good 
work  from  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  unchangeable 
order  in  which  the  virtues  needful  for  a  moral  life  must 
be   acquired,  and  contented    themselves  with  the 

Eretence  of  leading  a  good  life,  just  as  actors  make 
eUeve  on  the  stage. 

Having  thus  drifted  away  from  Paganism  without 
reaching  the  shore  of  genuine  Christianity,  these  men  and 
women  began  to  preach  love  for  God  and  man  without 
self-abnegation,  and  justice  without  abstemiousness,  i.e. 
they  preached  the  higher  virtues  without  the  acquisition 
of  the  loww,  which,  in  plain  language,  means  not  the 
virtues  themselves,  but  only  their  simmacra. 

Thus  these  preach  love  for  God  and  man,  without  self- 
denial  ;  those  humanity,  the  service  of  mankind,  without 
abstemiousness. 

And  seeing  that  this  teaching  encourages  the  animal 
nature  of  man,  and,  while  professing  to  raise  him  up  into 
higher  moral  s^i^eres,  frees  him  m>m  the  elementary 
demands  of  morality  which  were  recognised  as  imperious 
centuries  ago  by  the  Pagans,  and  were  not  only  not  re- 
jected, but  stronglv  re-enforced  by  Christianity,  it  was 
gladly  accepted  by  believers  and  unbelievers  alike. 

It  IB  only  a  short  time  since  an  encyclical  letter  of  the 
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Pope  was  published  on  the  subject  of  Socialism.  In  that 
letter  the  Pope,  af  fcer  having  jomed  issue  with  the  Social- 
ists, who  contend  that  projperty  is  illegal,  lays  down  the 
principle  clearly,  and  without  any  beating  about  the 
butth,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  no  one  is  obliged  to 
help  his  neighbour  by  bestowing  upon  him  that  which  he 
himself  or  ms  family  needs,  nor  even  by  cutting  down 
the  demands  of  propriety.  "  No  one,  in  truth,  is  obliged 
to  live  contrary  to  usage."  (This  passage  is  taken  from 
St.  Thomas:  Nullus  enim  inconvenienter  debet  vivere,) 
"  But  having  satisfied  the  demands  of  necessity  and  pro- 
priety, each  one  is  obliged  to  give  of  his  abundance  to 
thepoor." 

This  is  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  widespread  churches  of  to-day.  And  side  by 
side  with  this  doctrine  of  egotism  ^diich  commands  us  to 
nve  to  the  poor  that  only  for  which  we  ourselves  have  no 
further  use,  the  Gospel  of  love  is  constantly  preached, 
and  the  celebrated  words  of  Paul  on  the  subject  of  charity 
(1  Cor.  xiiL)  are  pronounced  with  special  unction. 

In  spite  of  the  circumstance  that  the  Gospel  teems 
with  commands  to  practise  abstemiousness,  ana  gives  us 
repeatedly  to  understand  that  self-abnegation  is  the  first 
condition  of  Christian  perfection;  in  spite  of  such  un- 
mistakable passaj^es  as  these :  "  If  a  man  come  to  Me, 
and  hate  not  h£  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and 
children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life 
also,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple ; "  He  that  taketh  not  his 
cross  and  f  olloweth  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me,''  etc.,  people 
delude  themselves  and  others  with  the  belief  that  we  can 
love  our  fellow-men,  not  only  without  denying  ourselves 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  enjoy,  but  likewise  that 
which  it  pleases  us  to  consider  due  to  our  station. 

It  is  thus  that  pseudo-Christians  speak ;  and  exactiy 
so  think  and  speak  and  write  and  act  all  those  who  reject, 
not  only  the  outward  but  likewise  the  true  Christian 
doctrine,  viz.  freethinkers.  They  flatter  themselves  and 
others  that  without  cutting  down  their  needs  or  sub- 
jugating their  lusts  they  can  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  their  fellows,  of  all  mankind — ui  other  words, 
can  lead  a  moral  life. 

It  is  thus  that  people  rejected  Paean  consecutiveness 
in  tiie  acquisition  of  virtues,  and,  without  having  assimi- 
lated the  Christian  teaching  in  its  true  significance, 
refused  to  adopt  the  consecutiveness  of  Christianity,  and 
elected  to  remain  without  guide  or  compass  on  the  ocean 
of  life."  B.  J.  Dillon. 


THE  RUSSIAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  FUND. 
Mat^awtb  Olga  Novikoff  wishes  to  express  through 
us  her  most  grateful  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  so 

generously  contributed  to  her  Fund  for  the  Russian 
'amine  Relief.  The  committee  of  the  Eazlov  district 
(Government  of  Tambov)  now  see  their  way  until  next 
harvest,  the  prospects  of  which  are,  so  far,  fairly  favour- 
able. Madame  Novikoff  thus  desires  to  intimate  that 
her  subscription  list  is  now  closed.  The  following  sub- 
scriptions nave  not  hitherto  been  acknowledged  : — 

PoUokihaw  U.  P.  BiUe  OlaM,  £1  lOs.  4d. ;  Mrs.  Ooaoh.  lOa. ;  Mn. 
Wynell  Mayon,  lOi. :  Per  MiM  Gmnsberg— A.  Byley,  as.  6d.,  W.  Rvley, 
2s.  6d.;  Percy  Famlvmll,  9b.  fd.;  Arthur  Jeoks,  10s.;  O.  Nloholson, 
3s.  6d. ;  Bella  Hamburg.  10s.:  S.  aad  B.  8.,  10s.  6d. ;  A.  aad  O..  Is. ; 
O.  and  H.  U.,  8s.;  Leslie  Hansbarg,  7s.;  Joseph  Maodonald,  £9; 
a.  B.  M.  B..  9s.  6d.;  B.  B.  L..fts.;  B.  W..  9s.  6d.;  B.  B.  L..6s.; 
B.  W..  9s.  6d.  t  B.  A.  W.,  9s.  6d.  s  Jaokson  Qoorand.  9s.  6d. ;  G.  Lamb, 
68.;  Anonymoas,  6s. ;  B.  Q.,  10s. ;  R.  O.  L.,  10s. ;  Th.  T.,  £1 ;  Miss  A. 
Mobray,  fts. ;  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  Bsihnal  Green,  9s.  6d. ;  B.  N.  H., 
6t. ;  Mn.  Pengelly's  Children  (Smjrna),  £9 ;  Anonymous,  9s.  6d.;  Hope 
Paterson,  £1 ;  W.  Neville,  10s. ;  Scholars  of  Standard  v.,  Finnieston 
School.  QUsgow,  6s. ;  G.,  Is. ;  X..  as. ;  Hannah  OUrk.  £9  lOs. ;  A 
Ohsshtre  Sympathiser,  9s.  64. ;  Leigh  Qveepr  (Montreal).  £1 ;  B.  H. 
(Qnellan),  6s. ;  yeza,  6s.  From  Nassau  N.  P.  Bahamas,  through  Dr. 
Holmes,  £11  Us.:  Fannv  Hasian,  6s.;  A  Sympathiser,  10s.;  James 
Bowman,  IDs. ;  *'  From  a  Father,"  £60. 
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THE   HIGHER   EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


A  RECORD  OF  PROGRESS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


tV>l  ERICA  leads  the  world  in  the  matter  of  female 
education  in  some  things,  but  that  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement  in  the  United  States  in  this  matter 

is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  old  University  of 
Yale  has  opened  its  post 
graduate  courses  upon 
absolutely  the  same  con 
ditions  to  women  as  to 
men.  This  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  will 
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(/'>o»i  a  photograph  by  Ganz,  Zurich.) 

surprise  readers  outside  the 
United  States  more  for  the 
evidence  which  it  affords  as 
to  the  fact  that  the  under- 
graduate courses  are  not 
open  to  women  than  that 
they  are  at  last  admitted  to 
the  post  graduate  course. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews 
has  admitted  women  to 
everything.  It  has  had  some 
curious  results.  Among 
others  it  seems  to  have 
prompted  Sir  J.  Creighton 
Brown  to  deliver  a  lecture 
concerning  the  brains  of 
men  and  women,  the  gist  of 
which  is  that,  physiolo^cally, 
women  are  born  infenor  to 
men,  and  that  it  is  no  use 
trying  to  pretend  that  they 
are  otherwise.  To  quote  the 
exquisite  phrase  of  this 
specialist  in  lunacy,  ''that 
which  has  been  settled  millions  of  years  ago  by 
the  prehistoric  protozoa,  from  whom  we  are  sup- 
posea  to  be  descended,  cannot  be  reveled  by  Acts  of 
rarliament  or  the  resolutions  of  Women's  Righters." 
This  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  remote  protozea  is 
not  a  dogma  that  is  likely  to  commend  itself  to  iht- 
women  of  to-day.  They  are,  of  course,  notable  U>  do 
everything,  but  equally  with  the  protozea  of  the  pre- 
historic ages  they  have  a  right  to  decide  and  to  influence, 
■o  far  as  they  can,  the  shape  of  their  brain  convolutions. 
The  process  L  slow,  but  every  little  counts,  and  a  full- 
grown  woman  has  at  least  as  much  right  to  decide  the 
shape  of  her  own  brain  as  those  of  interesting  protozea 


who  are  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  scientific  substitute  for 
God  Almighty. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  some  time  ago  received  a 
memorial  from  New  Zealand  praying  that  university  dt3- 

frees  should  be  conferred  equally  upon  women  as  on  men. 
his  New  Zealand  petition,  which  is  a  very  significant  sign 
of  the  times,  was  got  up  principally  by  Mr.  W.  Steadman 
Aldis  and  Miss  Lilian  Edgar,  M.  A.,  portraits  of  whom  wer& 
sent  us  from  New  Zealand,  and  thould  have  been  printed 
at  the  time.  It  is  indeed  cheering  when,  from  the  New 
Britain  of  the  South  Seas,  comes  so  bold  a  challenge  to 
one  of  the  oldest  of  our  universities  in  favour  of  what 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  elfiimentary  rights  of  those 
huQum  beings  who  happen  ta 
be  denied  by  oustom  tbe 
right  to  wear  trousers.  Thirt 
a  human  being  has  a  rig^  io 
be  educated,  even  if  it  wears 
petticoats,  is  a  formula  whioh 
has  not  yet  gained  acoeptanoe 
in  the  academic  centres  of 
the  Western  world. 

It  is,  however,  on  the 
Continent  that  the  cause  of 
woman's  education  has  the 
most  victories  to  win,  and 
it  is  witli  great  satisfaction 
that  I  have  received  reports 
as  to  the  successful  estab- 
lishment in  tile  University 
of  Ziirioh  of  Mrs.  Kemniti 
as  Privat  -  docent.  Bin. 
Kerapin  is  a  Swiss  ladjr  who 
was  graduated  at  the  UniTer- 
sity  of  Zurich,  a#  Doctor  of 
Laws  (Dr.  jur.)whoafter wards 
spent    some    years  study- 


DR.  MBS.  KEMPIX. 

Privat-doccnt.  Zurich  Univenity. 


ing  the  Institutions  of 
America,  and  who  has  the 
proud  distinction  of  being 
the  first  of  her  sex  to  be 
appointed  Privat-docent 
in  a  Swiss  niii\orsity. 
The  University  of  Zuiich 

is  distinguished  for  the  profbssob  meiu. 

leading  part  which  it  has  a  photograph  by  Schaarw&ehter^ 

taken  m  the  education  of  Berim.) 
women.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  universities  to  open  its 
doors  to  women  students,  and  to  this  day  it  stands  in  tho 
forefront  of  this  great  and  hopeful  movement.  From 
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The  Higher  Education  of  Women. 


rOBTRAIT  OF  MISS  LILIAN  EDGAB,  M.A. 


1864  to  1890 
four  hundred 
and  eighty-four 
womenhavebeen 
entered  as  stu- 
dents, of  whom 
fifty-seven  have 
taken  decrees. 
Atpresentmeven 
per  cent,  of  the 
students  are 
women,  or  fifty- 
eight  out  of 
five  hundred 
and  forty-three. 
Of  these  twenty 
seven  are  Rus- 
sian, sixteen 
German,  five 
American,  and 
two  British.  To 
admit  women 
students  is  one 
thing,  and  to 
allow  them  to  teach  is  another.  We  have  not  yet  got  up 
to  the  level  of  the  old  University  of  Bologna,  but  we  are 
on  our  way,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  see  so  able  a 
lady  as  Mrs.  Kempin  giving  lectures  in  a  university  in 
our  time. 

When  she  was  installed  as  Privat-docent  a  public 
-dinner  was  given  in  her  honour,  which  was  attended  by 
representative  women  students  horn  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Servia,  Austria, 
England,  Bulgaria  and  the  United  States,  were  aU  repre- 
^nted.  The  dinner  was  not  only  notable  because  of  the 
event  which  it  commemorated,  but  because  from  that 
<linner  sprang  the  determination  to  establish  a  European 
<x>unterpart  of  the  American  Association  of  CoUesdate 
Alumnee.  This  association  is  a  society  of  ladies  who  have 
.graduated  at  universities.  The  association  entered  into 
the  design  of  promoting  the  true  interests  of  woman's 
education,  and  in  helping  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
necessarily  confront  those  who  are  pioneers  in  every  ^ood 
<»use.  Mrs.  Kempin  was  appointed  first  president  of  the 
European  Woman's  University  Association,  and  it  is  pro- 
posea  that  all  women's  societies  in  Europe,  the  Umted 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  should  be  affiliated  to 
-this  central  association. 

Professor  Schneider,  the  present  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  is  notable  as  having  been  the  warmest  friend 
of  the  women  who  studied  at  Zurich  University.  A 
Bomewhat  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  other 

Srtrait,  whichisthat  of  Professor  Meili,  who  superintended 
rs.  Kempin's  earlier  studies  in  law,  and  who  save  her 
a  very  flattering  certificate  as  to  her  capacity  and  attain- 
ments. Unfortunately,  this  Professor,  who  so  honourably 
distinguished  himself  in  helping  to  begin  a  career  whicn 
has  become  famous,  no  sooner  saw  that  his  pupil  was 
able  to  take  rank  as  a  Privat-docent  than  he  went  over 
to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
vehement  opponents  of  this  tardy  recognition  of  the 
capacity  of  woman  to  teach. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  at  this  time  of  day  the 
most  cultured  nation  of  Europe,  which  Germany  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  should  be  in  a  condition  ot  almost  heathen 
darkness  in  relation  to  the  higher  education  of  women. 
As  in  old  times  the  slave  owners  oi  the  Southern  States 
decided  authoritatively  that  hberty  was  a  thing  that  did 
not  agree  with  niggers,  so  the  sapient  German  male  has 
decided  that  culture  is  **  a  kind  ot  thing  thatdon't  agree  with 


ladies."  There  is  not  at  the  present  moment  in  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  German  Fatherland  a  university 
which  admits  women  as  a  matter  of  right  to  its  lectures. 

This  is  a  very  deplorable  state  of  things,  but  fortuoately 
it  is  recognised  as  deplorable  by  the  present  Prussian 
Cultus  Minister  at  Berlin,  who  is  behoved  to  be  too 
civilised  to  regard  this  denial  of  higher  education 
to  one-half  of  the  German  subjects  as  other  than  a 
survival  of  barbarism.  Herr  Bosse  is  an  enlightened 
minister,  who,  like  his  young  Imperial  master,  is  some- 
what in  advance  of  his  age,  and  he  has  to  contend  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  some  rudimentary  recognition  of 
women's  rights  with  regard  to  education,  with  a  mass  of 
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Trade  Union  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  professoriate, 
which  has  come  to  regard  the  profession  of  teaching,  in 
its  higher  branches  at  least,  as  the  exclusive  monopoly  of 
the  male.  Woman  has  no  rights  in  a  German  univer- 
sity. Fortunately,  even  in  the  German  Fatherland, 
the  movement  in  favour  of  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  women  to  a  complete  education  is  mak- 
ing headway.  Here  and  there  women  are  to  be  heard 
pleading  in  favour  of  the  right  which  oujght  to  be  re- 
cognised as  naturally  as  the  right  of  breathing.  In  Baden 
there  has  been  a  somewhat  v^ement  controversy,  and  in 
one  department  of  the  ancient  University  of  Heidelberg, 
where  a  more  liberal  set  of  professors  reign,  there  has 
been  some  attempt  made  to  reco^se  women  as  students. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  occasional  light  gleams  out  of 
the  darkness,  it  may  be  said  that  darkness  is  upon  the 
face  of  German  culture,  so  far  as  wo^pen  are  concerned. 
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A  ROYAL  CHABITY  ALBUM. 


'  STUDY  OF  A  HEAD/'  BY  TSB  ESTPRBSS  FRBDEBIOK. 


is  seldom  that  so  remarkable  a  volume  has  ever  been 
K   issaed  in  the  caase  of  charity  as  that  whieh  Her 

Royal  Highness  the  Infanta  of  Spain  has  issued  in  order 
to  secure  support  for  an  orphan  asylum  in  which  she  is 
interested.  The  album  is  entiUed  ^^Oaritas,*'  and  ia 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  St.  Mary  Asylum,  for  the 
education  of  poor  children  and  orphans.  It  is  a  large 
folio,  sumptuously  bound,  and  admirably  got  up.  As  a 
book  for  the  drawing-room,  it  is  ridiculously  cheap  at 
25  Marks,  the  price  at  which  it  is  published  by  the 
Vorlagsanstalt  fur  Kunst  und  Wissenschaft,  of  Munich,  a 
drm  which  carries  on  the  business  formerly  conducted 
under  the  name  of  Friedrich  Braokmann.  But  it  is  not 
merely  the  getting  up  of  the  work  and  the  excellence  of 
the  object  to  which  the  profits  of  its  sale  are  to  be 
devoted  that  will  secure  attention  to  this  remarkable 
publication,  probably  no  publication  of  recent  time  has 
so  many  distinguished  contributors,  as  may  be  seen 


by  the  fact  that  it  contains  contributions  from  one  Pope, 
two  Emperors,  one  Empress,  two  Kings,  three  Queens, 
and  dne  (inma  Begant,  Mar  Iknperial  and  iRoyal  HighneeeeB 
(who  are  either  Archdukes  or  Archduchesses),  eight  Royal 
Highnesses  (who  are  Princes,  Duchesses,  or  Countesses), 
with  a  filling  in  of  Dokes,  Oonnts,  and  PrinoeeaeB.  The 
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success  of  her  Royal  HighnoBS, 
the  Prmcess  Ludwig  Ferdinand  of 
Bavaria,  Marie  de  la  Paz,  Infanta 
of  Spain,  in  securing  such  a  re- 
markable collection,  irould  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  editorial  gift  is 
occasionally  to  be  found  in  those 
circles  which  do  not  often  a£ford 
any  opportunity  for  their  display. 
The  Pope's  contribution,  which  has 
the  place  of  honour,  is  an  autograph 
poem  on  the  photographic  art.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

ABS  PHOTOGBAPHICA. 

Expressa  solis  spiculo 
NitCDs  imago,  qnam  bene 

Frontis  decus,  vim  luminum 
Refers,  et  oris  gratiam. 

O  mira  virtus  ingeni, 

Novumquemonstruml  Imagicem 
Naturae  Apelles  aemulns 

Non  pulchriorem  pingeret. 

Lbo  F.  F.  XIII. 

Which  may  be  roughly  Englished 
^'n  the  following  verses : — 

0  shining  image  clear, 
Expressed  in  sunraye  bright. 

How  wondroosly  before  us  here, 
Thou  briug'st  the  power  of  light. 

O  marvel  of  man's  thought  I 
New  portent  I  With  so  fair  a  grace 

Even  Apelles'  brush  could  not 
Present  us  Nature's  face. 


The  contributions  are  reproduced  by  photogravure 
from  original  pictures,  which  show  that  some  at  least  have 
considerable  artistic  genius.  I  give  the  first  place  to  the 
study  of  the  head  of  a  youth,  a  crayon  drawing  which  was 
executed  by  the  Empress  Frederick  in  1890.  After  the 
Empress  we  turn  naturally  to  the  sea  piece  of  her  son's, 
which  was  drawn  four  years  ago  when  he  was  only  Prince 
of  Prussia.  This  picture  forms  the  frontbpiece  of  onr 
issue  this  month.  It  represents  an  artillery  practice  off 
the  coast.  The  contribution  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef 
dates  back  to  the  time  before  he  was  emperor,  and  is  a 
juvenile  sketch  of  a  country  juggler,  which  the  emperor- 
king  sketched  as  far  back  as  1846.  The  Queen  of 
Portugal  sends  a  water-colour  sketch  of  a  donkey's  head, 
gaily  decorated,  Portuguese  fashion,  with  brightly- 
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coloured  tassels.  Another  Portuguese  contribution  is  by 
her  Royal  Highness  Antonie  of  HohenzoUem,  the  Infanta 
of  PortugaL  It  is  a  sea  piece  representing  fishing-boats ; 
it  is  not,  however,  among  the  best  contributions.  The 
King  of  Portugal  has  a  pleasant  landscape,  with  a  girl 
carrying  a  water  jug  as  the  central  object :  this  is  the 
prettiest  Portuguese  contribution.  There  is  a  very  pretty 
reproduction  of  a  water  colour  by  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain.  The  other  Spanish  contribntions  do  not  call  for 
special  remark.  The  King  of  Sweden  contributes  two 
aphorisms  which  are  not  even  in  autograph.  The  Queen 
of  Italy  sends  an  autograph  contribution ;  the  duchess 
Wera,  of  Wurtemberg,  two  little  poems  ;  and  the  Queen 
of  Roumania  an  autograph  poem  of  much  greater  length. 
One  of  the  most  spirited  of  the  pictures  is  that  of 
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the  Prince  of  Meiniogen,  represenidng  the  fight  of  two  Stephanie  describes  her  journey  from  Ragusa  to  Cyprus, 
centaurs.  It  is  full  of  power  and  sayage  force.  Duke  and  the  Princess  Therese  of  Bavaria  tells  the  story  of  the 
Antoine  of  Orleans  and  the  Archduchess  Margaret  of    accession  to  the  throne  of  Nicholas  the  First.  Altogether 


{Reproduced  by  permission  from  *'  Oaritas.") 

Austria  and  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  contribute  musical  the  volume  is  an  extremely  creditable  production,  and 
compositions  of  their  own.  There  are  several  other  one  which  on  the  drawing-room  table  would  attract  uni- 
literary  contributions  of  greater  length.  The  Archduchess    versal  attention  and  intereett 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

Ix  Bel/ord's  Monthly  for  June,  Raf us  J.  Childress,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  thus  chants  his  praise  of  the 
nominee  of  the  Chicago  Democratio  Convention  :— 

aBOYAB  OLBVBLAND. 

With  eager  eyes,  each  like  some  lostroas  head, 
With  lifted  face  aglow  with  inborn  light 
We  stand  a- tiptoe  stretched  to  our  full  height, 

To  view  the  man  who  fills  his  country's  need ; 

The  soul  heroic  by  whose  word  and  deed 
We  are  exalted.   On  him  honours  bright 
Are  heaped  spontaneous.  Mortals  know  by  sight 

And  love  him,  Ood-like,  who  was  born  to  lead. 

For  though  the  voice  of  Jove  was  heard  on  high. 
And  mankind  wrought,  ere  Sinai's  summit  flamed. 
Good  deeds  that  shed  a  glory  through  all  time, 
This  earth,  home  erst  where  heroes  olomb  the  sky. 
Still  teems  with  greater  than  for  whom  were  named 
The  starry  spheres  that  make  yon  heaven  sublime. 


In  the  Catholic  World  Mr.  Francis  Lavelle  publishes 
the  following  sonnet  in  praise  of  the  Pope : — 

LBO  XIII. 

Twin  burdens  of  imprisonment  and  years 

Upon  his  trembling  form  have  left  their  trace ; 

The  foe's  sharp  malice  in  his  saintly  face 
Has  cut  deep  sluices  for  his  bitter  tears ; 
Dethroned  and  captive,  bent  with  anxious  fears, 

His  foes  would  crush  him  with  one  last  disgrace. 

The  Kingdom's  Keys  with  pilgrim's  staff  replace. 
And  stone  the  weeping  fugitive  with  jeers. 
Then  they  with  fleets  and  myriads  of  swords 

(Such  is  their  thought)  would  suffer  no  return. 
One  weak,  old  man  against  these  ruthless  hordes  1 

liO  t  through  the  night  old  Moscow's  rains  burn, 
Canossa's  tower  a  refuge  still  affords. 

And  tear-dimmed  eyes  Lepanto's  decks  discern. 


SIB  RIOHUtD  BTOTOK. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Mr.  Swinburne  spreads  over  five 
pages  his  elegy  on  Sir  Richard  Burton,  but  as  he  does  not 
name  him  until  the  last  verse,  there  are  many  who 
will  read  it  without  knowing  who  in  the  world  he  is 
writing  about.  Here  are  four  verses,  the  first  three 
characteristically  Swinbumian,  and  the  last  is  the  only 
one  in  which  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  named — 

Priests  and  the  soulless  serfs  of  priests  may  swarm 

With  vulturous  acclamation,  loud  in  lies. 
About  his  dust  while  yet  his  dust  is  warm 

Who  mocked  as  sunUght  mocks  their  base  blind  eyes, 

Their  godless  rhost  of  godhead,  false  and  foul 
As  fear  his  dam  or  hell  his  throne :  but  we. 

Scarce  hearing,  heed  no  carrion  church-kite's  howl 
The  corpse  be  theirs  to  mock ;  the  soul  is  free. 

Free  as  ere  yet  its  earthly  day  was  done 

It  lived  above  the  coil  about  us  curled 
A  soul  whose  eyes  were  keener  than  the  sun, 

A  soul  whose  wings  were  wider  than  the  world. 

Bat  not  the  sonl  whose  labour  knew  not  end- 
But  not  the  swordsman's  hand,  the  crested  head^ 

The  royal  heart  we  moom,  the  faultless  friend. 
Burton— a  name  that  lives  till  fame  be  dead. 


ftlARBLB  8TATUB3. 

In  Scribner's  Magazine,  Julia,  0.  R  Dorr^  writing  on 
marble  statues,  "  with  pale  hands  folded  in  imploring 
prayer  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,"  says  :H 

Yet  evermore  they  pray  I 

We  creatures  of  a  day 
Live,  love,  and  vanish  from  the  gase  of  men ; 

Nations  arise  and  fall ; 

Oblivion's  heavy  pall 
Hides  kings  and  princes  from  all  human  ken. 

While  these  in  marble  state. 

From  age  to  age  await 
The  rolling  thunder  of  the  last  amen 


A  STORY  IN  V16RSB. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Hiokey,  in  the  Leisure  Houry  has  a  good 
story  which  is  rather  toucMng.  He  and  his  friend  had 
been  bathing  from  a  boat  in  a  Russian  river,  when  they 
saw  a  grey  wolf  kill  a  deer.  The  wolf  left  the  body  and 
went  off  over  the  hilL  Hickey  and  his  companion  rowed 
the  boat  over  the  river,  lifted  the  carcase,  and  returned 
again  to  t^e  other  side.   After  a  time  they  returned 

Hungry  and  cold  we  watched  and  watched  to  see  him  return 
on  his  track ; 

At  last  we  spied  him  a-top  of  the  hill,  the  same  grey  wolf 
come  back. 

No  more  alone,  but  a  leader  of  wolves,  the  head  of  a  grue- 
some pack. 

He  came  right  up  to  the  very  place  where  the  dead  deer's 
body  had  la&i. 

And  he  sniffed  and  looked  for  the  prey  of  his  claws,  the  beast 
that  himself  had  slain ; 

The  beast  at  our  feet,  and  the  river  between,  and  the  search- 
ing all  in  vain  t 

He  threw  up  his  muszle  and  slunk  his  tail,  and  whined  so 
pitifully, 

And  the  whole  pack  howled  and  fell  on  him,— we  hardly 

could  bear  to  see. 
Breaker  of  civic  law  or  pact,  or  however  they  deemed  of  him. 
He  knew  his  fate,  and  he  met  his  fate,  for  they  tore  him  limb 

from  limb, 

I  tell  you,  we  felt  as  we  ne'er  had  felt  since  ever  our  days 
began; 

Less  like  men  that  had  oosened  a  brute  than  men  that  had 
murdered  a  man. 


DO  DOGQIES  OANa  TO  HXAVBK  t 

In  the  Scots  Magazine  for  July  there  are  some  verses 
entitled  "Do  Dogeies  gan^;  to  Heaven P  Will  Donald 
GangP"  suggest^  by  a  picture  by  MaoTaggart,  R.A. 
The  little  boy  asks  his  father : — 

"  Do  doggies  get  to  Heaven,  Dad  7 
Will  oor  aold  Donald  gang  7 
For  no  to  tak'  him,  faither,  wi'  us, 
Wad  be  maist  awf  n'  wrang  1 " 

WITHOOT  ABB  DOOS  1 

He  then  recounts  ^e  number  of  kindly  services  which 
had  been  rendered  to  the  family  by  the  old  dog,  Donald, 
and  says : — 

**  *  Withoot  are  dogs  I '  Eh,  faither,  man, 
'Twad  be  an  awfu'  sin. 
To  leave  oor  faithf u'  doggie  there, 
He's  certain  to  win  in. 

Oor  Donalds  no  like  ither  dogs, 

He'll  no  be  lockit  oot. 
If  Donald's  no  let  into  Heaven, 

111  BO  gang  there  one  foot 
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ABT. 

 J.  H.  Illuminated  Maimseripts  In  Classical  and 

al  Times,  their  Apt  and  theip  Technique.  (Cambridge 
Prett.)  BoyalSvo.  Cloth.  9U. 

  ling  how  maoh  infomiAtion  a  man  who  hat  worked  himself 

full  of  nil  tabject  can  put  into  a  moderate  oompaat  without  hli  style 
betng  overKjompreased  or  dry.  Professor  Mlddleton's  book  ou  msnn- 
sori]^  teaohes  the  art-student  somethinff  on  every  pagOt  and  at  the 
same  time  carries  him  along  on  a  wave  of  interest.  Here  we  find  all 
about  tbe  methods  of  wrttiog,  the  different  forms  of  manuscripts,  the 
various  systems  of  decoration,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  sixteenth 
eentury ;  the  technical  processes,  tbe  adventures  of  ftunous  manu- 
scripts,  and  the  relation  of  illuminated  books  to  mosaics  and  wall- 
painting,  to  architecture  and  to  stained  glass.  The  story  thus  told 
is  brought  home  to  us  by  numeroui  and  excellent  illustrations. 
Professor  Middleton  has  published  a  beautifnl  book,  well  worthy  of 
its  subject. 

BIOGBAPHY. 

AxTEDL^^xoBOK  A.  Life  and  Works  of  John  Arbuthnot. 
<01araid[5n Press,  Oxford.}  8vo.  Ciotb.  Pp.516. 
*SqMf.  Aitken  and  to  the  delmtes  of  the  Clarendon  Press  much  thanks 
y>Is  due  from  every  lover  of  English  literature.  Between  them  they 
have  produced  a  hsndsome  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, in  its  way,  that  has  been  published  this  vear.  Arbuthnot, 
of  whoee  work  few  but  scholars  now  know  anytning,  was  bom  in 
Scotland  in  1667.  Coming  to  London,  he  soon  became  a  leader  in  the 
brilliant  olrde  of  wits  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  Pope  and  of  Swift,  who  wrote  of  him,  on 
account  of  his  kindly  and  good-hearted  disposition  i  "If  there  were 
a  doxen  Arbuthnots  in  the  workl,  I  would  bum  my  'Travele.'" 
Arbuthnot  was  utterly  careless  of  literary  fame,  and  that  perhaps  is 
why  he  is  little  known  to  dabblers  in  literature,  except  as  a  friend 
and  companion  of  Milton.  His  best  known  works  are  the  "  Memoirs 
of  Martinus  Scriblerus"  and  the  '*  History  of  John  Bull."  which  are, 
with  others  lets  known  and  less  easily  accessible,  reprinted  in  this 
volume.  Mr.  Aitken'i  memoir  is  intensely  interesting,  and  the 
volume  is  frontisi>ieced  by  an  excellent  collotype  portrait. 

Axis,  Julia  A.  A  Younff  Woman  Jonraallst :  A  Tribute.  (The 
Woman's  Temperance  Publishing  Association,  Cniosgo.)  Paper  covers. 
If  Ise  Ames  was  one  of  the  editort  of  the  Unim  iKgnal,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  joumallsti  who  have  been  reared  in  connection 
with  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperanoe  Union  of  America.  Her 
death  at  the  earW  Mie  of  thirty  was  a  great  blow  to  many  good  causes. 
Miss  Ames  visited  Bngland  in  1890,  and  I  have  the  pleasantest 
memory  of  her  visit  to  my  home  at  Wimbledon.  This  volume  con- 
tains the  account  of  her  too  brief  life,  with  contributions  from  those 
who  knew  her  well,  extreoti  from  her  journals,  and  articles  written 
while  she  was  editor  of  the  Utdom  Signal, 

BniKT,  WAvm  (Bditor).  Dorothy  Wallls :  an  Autobiography. 

^Longmsos.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  317.  6e. 

-**  In  the  following  pages,"  says  Mr.  Besant  in  his  introdoction.  "  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  delineate  faithfully  the  experiences  of  a 
girl  who  resolved  to  win  for  herself,  by  her  own  exertions,  without  the 
lielp  of  any  one,  with  no  money,  and  with  very  few  friends,  an  honour> 
able  position  in  the  profession  for  which  she  felt  an  Irresistible  call— 
the  stage."  The  volume  Is  of  great  interest,  but  the  reader  Is  some- 
times conscious  that  Miss  Walus  was  writing  not  for  her  own  private 
perusal,  but  for  future  publication. 

D&  Bkmvsat,  p.  a.  Thiers.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.248,  as.6d. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Great  French  Writers  Scries  in  every  way 
f  olflls  the  promise  of  the  first.  Indeed,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  popular 
with  English  readers  in  ttiat  Thiers,  as  a  statesman,  if  not  as  a 
litUrateur,  u  a  figure  whose  course  all  have  watched,  and  for  whom 
the  m^ority  have  felt  the  greatest  admiration.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  as  a  journalist  and  an  author  thatM.  Thiers  first 
pushed  his  way  into  the  public  arena,  and  that  his  lint  great  work- 
that  on  the  French  Bevolution,  In  ten  volumes— was  published 
prior  to  1830.  However,  it  is  not  as  the  historian  of  tne  Bevo- 
lution that  M.  Thiers  Is  recognised  as  one  of  France's  greatest  literary 
men,  but  as  the  historian,  in  twenty  volumes,  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Bmpire— a  grand  work  which  the  Academy  deservedly  crowned  with 
Its  approvaL  M.  De  B^musat  acknowledges  that  M.  Thiers'  style  Is 
often  open  te  erlUdsm,  but  he  admires  Its  breadth  and  strength  and 
likens  ft  to  **  the  noble  Loire,  which  rolls  so  broad  a  stream  '  in  its 
torrent-like  sweep.  As  frontispiece  is  printed  Bonnat's  excellent 
portrait.  If  the  rest  of  the  volumes  of  this  series  are  as  good  as  Is 
this  and  tbe  one  on  Madame  de  Stadl,  Bnglish  readers  can  congratulate 
themselves  on  Mr.  £1sher  Unwin's  enterprise  In  securing  us  trans- 
lations. 

Dirrrr,  Sn  Chablbs  Oavait.  Conversations  with  Carlyle. 
{Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  With  portrait  of  Mr.  Carlyle  as  he  was  in 
1849.   Pp.  968.  64. 

A  reprint  in  a  handy  volume  of  the  admirable  papers  which  have  been 
published  recently  In  the  OonUmporary,  and  wnlch  were  notioed  at 
length  on  their  appeaninoe  in  the  Betibw.  As  Sir  Charles  says,  they 
furnish  itrlking  portraits  and  a  unique  body  of  Crltloism  on  the 
century  by  one  of  the  most  impressive  painters  of  men  that  ever 
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existed.  This  little  volume  win  do  a  great  deal  to  rehabilitate  Mr. 
Carlyle  and  to  remove  the  cloud  that  cohered  over  his  memory  after 
Mr.  Fronde's  biography. 

UoDDEB,  Bdwdt.    Heroes  of  Britain  in  Peace  and  War. 

(Cassell  and  Co.)  Two  vols.  330  pages  each,  with  index,  ds.  6d.  each. 

These  two  volumes  by  Mr.  Hodder  are  copiously  illustrated  after  the 
fashion  of  Messrs.  Cassell's  publications,  and  endeavour  to  cover  the 
whole  range  of  human  heroism.  Two-thirds  of  the  first  volume  are 
devoted  to  deeds  of  heroism  in  war  time,  bi^  the  second  is  more 
general  in  Its  character  and  includes  heroes  of  all  kinds— travellers, 
sailors,  men  of  sdenoe,  philanthropists,  and  missionaries.  It  is 
naturally  mnch  condensed,but  any  one  who  masters  these  two  volumes 
would  have  a  very  fair  grasp  of  the  most  strildng  incidents  in  the 
story  of  human  heroism. 

Leb,  Sxdnbt.  Dletionary  of  National  Biography.  Vol.  XXXI. 

(Smith,  Blder  and  Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.448.  15s. 

This  volume  covers  the  ground  from  Kennet  to  Lambert.  Two  of  the 
most  interesting  articles  are  those  on  Charles  Kingsley  and  Charles 
Lamb,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  and  the  Bev.  Canon  Atnger  respectively. 
More  than  half  of  this  monumental  work  hu  nowoeen  published, 
the  volumes  appearing  at  quarterly  intervals  with  unbroken  punctu- 
ality; and  the  publishers  are  in  a  position  to  promise  that  the  re- 
maining volumes  will  be  issued  with  equal  regularity.  It  will  be 
Imposeible  to  praise  too  highly  not  only  the  scheme  but  the  execution 
of  the  work,  if  the  future  volumes  keep  to  the  same  level  of  exoeUenoe 
as  those  whidi  have  already  appeared. 

BSSATS,  OBITICISMS,  AND  BBLLBS  LBTTBBS. 
A  Cabinet  of  Gems.  Cut  and  Polished  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney ; 
now,  for  the  More  Radianee,  Presented  without  their 
Setting  by  George  Maedonald.    (BlUot  stock.)   ismo.  Cloth. 

Pp.  204.   8s.  6d. 

Yet  another  library,  this  time  devoted  entirely  to  Bllzabethan 
literature,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Qrosazt.  This  volume  of  short  selec- 
tions from  the  prose  and  poetical  writings  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  Is  the 
first  of  the  series,  which,  even  In  these  dayi  of  tasteful  ( 
good  printing,  can  hardly  be  excelled  in  the  beanty  of  its  j 
BiBiuELL,  AuousTiHs.   Ros  Jusdlcats.  (Billot  Stock.) 

8vo.  Half parehment.  Pp.380.  6s. 

Some  one  has  called  Mr.  Birrell  an  agreeable  rattle,  and  on  the  whole 
we  think  we  anee  with  them ;  at  au  events,  in  the  first  part  of  their 
description.  Agreeable  Mr.  Birrell  certainly  Is.  He  never  bores, 
never  makes  one  turn  up  the  end  of  the  book  to  see  how  many  pages 
are  left,  but  is  Interesting  throughout,  even  when  he  Is  saying 
what  has  already  been  said,  and  writing  what  need  never  be  written. 
Sympathy  is  the  great  secret  of  Mr.  Birrell's  interest.  He  enters  into 
his  subject  heart  and  soul,  talks  pleasantly,  and  talks  Informatively 
about  It.  and  never  gees  rambling  off  into  side  issues  and  abstract 
questions.  His  paper  on  Bichardson,  which  compliments  Its  subject 
without  abusing  Fielding,  will,  we  hope,  send  many  readers  to 
**  Pamela"  and  '^Clarissa'*;  while  his  articles  on  Herridc  and  Sainte- 
Beuve,  while  short,  aro  admirable  pieces  of  criticism.  **  Authors  In 
Court"  reminds  one  usefully  that  authors  have  themselves  to  blame 
in  that  they  have  not  now  the  blessings  of  perpetual  copyright.  The 
other  subjects  treated  are  Bdw«rd  Qlbbon,  William  Cowper.  George 
Borrow,  Cardinal  Newman,  Matthew  Arnold,  Charles  Lamb,  the 
Beformation->in  which  Mr.  Birrell  laments  the  ftust  that  we  have  no 
adequate,  unbiassed  history  of  the  Bnglidi  Beformation— and 
Nationality.  In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  "Bes  Judicata  "is 
quite  an  unusually  valuable  volume  of  literary  criticism,  sjrmpathetic 
wide  reaching,  and  (If  we  except  certain  small  affectations  of  style,  as, 
for  instance  '^the  Speaktr  newspaper")  well  written. 

Hunt,  T.  W.  Ethical  Teachings  In  Old  English  LiteratmPV.' 
(Funk  and  Wagnalls.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Then  Isnothlng  brilliant  about  the  book,  but  mnch  that  is  solid  and 
nsefuL  It  deals  with  old  Bnglish  Literature  on  one  special  side, 
and  If  it  be  true  that  a  national  literature  reflects  and  moulds  the 
national  life,  undoubtedly  its  most  important.  The  spirit  of  a  long 
Une  of  Bnglish  authors  and  their  relsition  to  their  age  are  touched 
upon  in  a  series  of  short  chapters. 

HumiT,  TjoMAs  B..  F.B.8.  Essays  upon  Some  Controverted 
SuhleeU.  (Macmlllan.)  8vo.  Ck>th.  Pp.635.  14s. 
This  volume  is  made  up  of  essays  contributed  to  the  NifuUmth 
Century  and  the  FoftnighUy  Review  during  the  last  seven  years.  It 
contains  the  important  articles  upon  Agnostldsm  and  upon  the  New 
Testament,  and  articles  of  puroly  scientific  interest.  The  first  essay, 
upon  the  '*  Bise  and  Progress  of  Palaontology,"  Is  a  reprint  of  an 
address  delivered  to  the  rork  meeting  of  theBritlsh  Association  in 
1881. 

Last  Words  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  (Longmans.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.  Pp.804. 

There  is  little  room  for  doobtlng  that  it  was  CarlyleTs  express  wish  that 
the  novel,  **  Wolton  Beinfred/'  which  he  wrote  hi  his  earlier  days, 
should  be  destroyed  unpublished.  It  Is  l»y  no  means,  judged  by  any 
criterion,  so  good  as  his  hOer  work,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  for  his 
wishes  having  been  disregarded.  The  volume  is  made  up  with  the 
hitherto  unpublished  **£eanion  (Futile  Bnoogh)  to  Paris"  and  a 
number  of  letters. 
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Mark  Twain's  Sketches.  (Ohatto  and  Windoi.) 
Boaidi.  Pp.a60.  2; 

A  •«leoklon  from  Mark  Twaln't  works  made  by  the  aathor 
hlauelf .  In  an  amosing  preface  he  protettt  that  If  the 


naoer,  hutead  of  jatt  dn>ping  into  the  yolome  from  time 
to  time,  read!  Mveral  of  t'     *  '  ' 


to  be 


the  Bketohei  at  a  time,  he  wUl 


SAnnBUBir,  Obobob  (Bditor).  Politieal  Pamphlets. 
(PereM.)  Demy  16mo.  Half  parohment.  Pp.  301.  8i.  6d. 
Thla  ia  a  rolnme  of  the  Pooki^  Libiary  of  Bngliih  Lltera- 
tora,  of  which  we  taaye  already  noticed  several  yolamet. 
By  the  general  pnbUo  it  will  be  found  very  osefnl,  for  it 
oontalni  nine  pamphlett  which  are  often  quoted  or 
referred  to  but  telaom  read,  for  they  are  generally  in- 
aeoearible  except  in  collected  works.  Mr.  Sidntsbury  has 
selected  seven  writers  from  whose  works  to  give  examples. 
From  the  Marquess  of  Halifax  he  takes  '*  The  Letter  to  a 
Dissenter";  from  Daniel  Defoe,  the  famous  ** Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters" ;  from  Swift.  '*  The  Drapier's 
Letiers/'and  **  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Harding  the  Printer"; 
from  Burke,  the  '*  Second  Letter  xm  a  Ragldde  Peace  " ; 
from  Sydney  Smith,  **  Peter  Plymley's  Letters";  from 
William  Oobbett,  the  "  Letter  to  the  Journeymen  and 
Labourers  of  Qreat  Britain,"  and  **  Letter  to  Jack  Har- 
row"; and  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  **  First  Letter  of 
Malaohl  MaUgrowther." 

,  BoBBBT  Louis.  Aeposs  the  Plains.  (Ohatto 
andWlndus.)  Crown 8vo.  Buckram.  Pp.817.  68. 
If,  Uke  Mr.  BtevensoD's  beggar,  you  love  in  llteraturo  **  the 
esotio,  the  unexpected  word;  the  moving  cadence  of  a 
pbtmr  yon  will  already  have  learnt  to  love  Mr.  Steven- 
■ooTs  work,  and  will  a  month  ago  have  read  and  have 
taken  ioy  hi  his  "Across  the  Plains."  The  first  essay, 
thai  which  gives  the  title  to  the  volume,  is  a  description 
of  Mr,  Stevenson's  Journey  across  America  as  an  emi- 
nnt.  and  is  as  good  as  anything  that  he  has  ever  written. 
In  hb  paper  on  *'  Dreams "  Mr.  Stevenson  tells  us  that 
much  of  his  fictional  work,  including  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,"  was  suggested  by  dreams.  The  other  essays 
are  aU  admirable,  but  some,  written,  Mr.  Sidney  Oolvln 
tells  ns  in  his  preface,  "under  droumstances  of  especial 
■kxmi  and  sickness,"  are  slightly  sickly  and  morbid  in 
tiDoa.  With  such  reprints  as  these  we  must  for  thi 
present  be  contented,  but  all  who  love  Mr.  Stevenson's 
work  will  hope  that  his  absence  in  Samoa  will  not  stultify 
tiif  peo. 

FIOTION. 

AunoB  OF  "Last  Audlbt's  Sbobkt."  The  Vene* 
ttans.  (StanpUn,  Marshall  and  Go.)  Three  volnmes. 
81l.  6d. 

People  Buy  sneer  at  Miss  Braddon,  as  they  have  sneered 
at  WlUde  Collins,  may  contemn  her  sensationalism,  her 
laek  of  really  deep  character  drawing,  her  inability  to 
probe  Into  the  motives  of  life,  but  where  will  they  find 

 T  anthor  with  a  greater  power  oi  Interesting  her 

.with  a  keener,  betterordered  faculty  of  Inven- 
^>*^ted  that  Miss  Braddon's  novels  do  not  go  deep 
wwu  lUH^  the  surface  of  things,  granted  that  her  style 
Is  easy  rather  than  artistic  yet  when  we  consider  at 
what  she  alms  we  most  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  bring  her  particuhur  branch  of  fiction  to  a  higher  point  than 
thai  wEloh  she  herself  has  reached.  Mias  Braddon  having  now 
written  considerably  more  than  fifty  stories,  "The  Venetians" 
ean  oooieqnently  not  be  expected  to  reach  as  high  a  level  as  its  pre- 
deeesscte  It  has  not  the  realism  and  strength  of  "Ishmael"  or  the 
nioelT-balanced  invention  of  "Wylbwd's  Weird."  Prom  the  first 
obapter,  however,  in  a  Venetian  csfd,  where  the  hero,  in  a  fit  of  anger 
at  the  bmtlsh  cowardice  of  a  drink-besodden  rival,  strikes  him  dead 
with  a  d^ner,  which  he  has  just  bought  as  a  curiosity,  we  are  kept 
faitereatedralthongh,  perhaps,  we  could  not  place  our  finger  npon  anv 
page  and  say  that  its  evenU  and  ideas  were  entirely  oiTglnal.  The 
ohaiaeters  are  superficially  but  admirably  drawn—especially  Utile 
Tlvetl,— but  the  headings  of  the  chapten  are  too  silly. 
Blaok,  WzLLiiJC.  Madeap  Violet.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown  8vo. 
Oloth.  Pp.  446.  as.  6d. 

The  ilBth  volome  of  the  new  and  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Black's  novels, 
rarlitd  and  corrected  by  the  author. 

BuwMAMD,  F.  C.  Some  Old  Friends.  (Bradbory,  Agnew  and  Co.) 
Crown  «vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  4ie.  5s.  j,    m    w  mua  wo.j 

We  know  of  none  of  Mr.  Bomand's  writings  more  clever  or  more  witty 
than  the  first  four  parodies  in  this  volume-parodies  which  are  among 
the  best  spednsens  of  thehr  class  of  work  in  existence.  The  best  is 
'*  Strapniore,"  which  hits  off  *'  Oulda's  "  work  with  wonderful  fidelity, 
bvt  **  The  Beadle."  *'  One  and  Three,"  and  **  Injqyable  IndU,"are  ^I 


_  *  Across  the  Keep-it>Dark  Continent  ^  is  later  and  hardly 
as  dever.  The  volume  is  iUnstrated  by  Mr.  Llnley  Samboume. 
OABia<ntiBt,  LiBDT.  A.  Personal  Adventures  of  a  Deteetive. 
(Moriaoo  Brothen,  Glasgow.)  Paper  coven.  Is. 
The  anthor  of  these  short  episodes— for  they  can  hardly  be  called 
stories— has  no  particularly  novel  experienoe  to  recount,  but  he  writes 
in  a  straightforward  way,  and,  If  he  does  nothing  else,  at  least 
^^cesses  the  reader  with  the  marvellons  efllciency  of  the  Qhugow 

^J^f^*         Some  Persian  Tales  flfom  Various  Sources. 

(Daijd  Bryoe,  Glasgow).  89  mo.  Cloth.  Pp.126.  Is.  3d. 

The  BngUsh  reader,  having  Uttte  or  no  knowledge  of  Persian  fiction 
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but  that  which  he  has  derived  from  the  "  Arabian  NighU."  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  considering  that  It  is  characterised  by  little  but  oxtrava- 
gauL  descriptions  of  golden  pahtces  and  of  marvellous  encountera 
with  powerful  genii.  In  this  Uttie  waistcoat-pocket  volume  Mr. 
Olouston  has  collected  eight  tales  by  different  authon  which  do  not 
depend  for  their  interest  on  supernatural  or  extraordinary  oocurrenoes. 

nRtI?'J?^l^^  ^/f^^^^'r.  and  Others.   (J.  B. 

Oagood.  Mcllvalne  and  Co.)  Crown.  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  247, 

Mr.  Davis,  we  hear,  has  been  called  the  "  American  KIpUng."  but  we 
cannot  see  why,  except  that  boVh  he  and  Mr.  Kipling  are  young,  und 
both  work  In  that  now  very  popular  medium,  the  short  itory.  Their 
work  cannot  even  be  compared.  Those  stories  in  which  Van  Bibber,  an 
American  dude."  figures  as  hero  are  excellent  In  every  way,  now 
comic,  now  pathetic,  but  never  powerful.  On  the  two  occasions— in 
"  Outolde  the  Prison,"  and  An  Unfinished  Story  "—when  Mr.  Davis 
attempts  to  be  powerful,  If  he  does  not  fall  entirely,  yet  he  does  not 
v^h  that  high  standard  of  excellence  which  marks  his  serloHSomlo 
work.  On  the  whole.  "  Van  Bibber  and  Othen  "  can  be  recommended 
as  a  volume  of  stories  which  are  always  interesting,  and  very  often 
very  inteiesting.  ' 

Dioxnrs,  teABLMi.  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  (Macmlllan  and  Co.> 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  790.  3s.  6d. 

The  fourth  of  Messrs.  Mscmlllan's  excellent  edition,  having  all  the 
original  Illustrations  and  an  introduction,  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical, by  Charles  Dickens  the  younger. 

DoTLK,  A.  CowAw.  The  Qttlly  of  Bluemansdyke.  (Walter  Scott.) 
iraper  ooven.  Is. 

Beally  Dr.  Doyle,  whom  we  all  now  look  upon  as  one  of  our  mcst 
promising  novelists,  should  know  better  than  to  allow  such  work  as 
this-evidently  written  before  he  had  found  his  method— to  go  forth  to 
the  world  as  new.  Not  that  they  are  bad  as  stories,  but  they  are  bad  as 
the  work  of  Dr.  Doyle.  Besides,  three  of  the  seven  stories  have 
appeared  in  volume  form  elsewhere  (in  **  The  Cbptaln  of  the  *  Pule 
Star.' "),  which  is  not  fair  to  the  reader.  They  are  all  sensational  and 
all  interesting,  but  can  have  no  pretence  to  artistic  exoellenoe. 
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Flktohxr,  BoBBRT  Hows.  The  MyttoiT  of  a  Studio.  (Lawrenoe 

MdBallen.)  Grown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  352.  2t.  6d. 

Mr.  Fletcher  evldeotly  has  in  him  tne  makings  of  an  excellent  short 
story  t  eller,  but  his  style  at  the  pressnt  time  is  j  ast  a  little  bit  rough  and 
uoprac  ised.  The  first  story.  *vrbe  Mystery  of  a  Studio."  is  original  in 
idea,  but  is  not  well  carried  ont ;  but  the  other  stories  are  excellent. 
They  oeal  mainly  with  Western  American  life  in  a  manner  that  is 
very  ramini  icent  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  work,  but  they  have  an  original 
touch  of  tLeir  own  and  are  all  interesting. 

Gissnra,  GsoBas.  Bora  in  Exile.  (A.  and  0.  Black.)  Three  vols. 
Mr.  Gisslng's  latest  story  shows  marks  of  having  been  hastily  con* 
structed.  Although  there  is  much  in  "  Bom  in  Bsile  "  both  admirably 
true  to  nature  and  full  of  subtle  analysis,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author 
has  remained  so  faithful  to  Grub  Street  surroundings.  We  should 
like  to  see  him  stray  for  onoe  into  *'  fresh  fields  and  pistures  new." 
There  are  whole  sections  of  Bnglish  life  which  should  find  In  him  a 
faithful  and  realistic  exponent.  But,  in  spite  of  Its  pessimism,  this 
Is  •  story  which  deserves  to  be  widely  read. 

HAoeARD,  H.  HiDKB.  Nada  the  Lily.  (Longmsns.)  Orowa  8vo. 
Cloth.  P0.8I2.  te. 

Was  there  ever  a  story  so  reeking  with  bloo^l.  so  smelling  of  gore  r  We 
doubt  it.  Not  even  '*  King  Solomon's  Mines "  can  bout  so  huge  a 
tale  of  slaughter.  Before  writing  **  Brio  Brlghteyes."  Mr.  Hagsard 
must  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  north  countiy  sagas,  and  their 
wHd.  rude  strength  has  entered  into  this,  his  last  work.  The  story  Is 
partly  founded  upon  fact.  Obaka,  the  central  figure  of  the  first 
chapters,  was  the  Zulu  Napoleon,  who  built  up  the  Zulu  military 
organisation  from  the  smallest  bMrlnnlngt.  When  he  appeared  in  the 
first  ymn  of  the  century  he  was  uie  chief  of  hut  a  small  tribe,  but  at 
the  time  of  his  death  In  18S8  he  was  the  virtual  raler  of  all  south- 
eastern Africa.  Over  a  million  lives  had  been  sacrificed  to  his  cruelty, 
hit  rapacity,  and  his  greed,  and  the  whole  country  reeked  with  the 
Mood  of  his  victims.  Mr.  Haggard's  style  has  certainly  improved. 
He  gives  us  no  moralising  and  no  attempts  at  humour,  and  If  his 
descriptions  of  fights  do  not  stir  us  as  of  yore,  it  may  be  that,  having 
read  all  his  books,  we  have  grown  callous,  or  that,  having  given  us 
butchery  In  the  mass,  we  must  not  expect  fighting  in  detul. 

Hopc  AxTKOinr.  Mr.  Witt's  Widow.  (A.  D.  Innesand  Co.) 
Crown 8vo.  Oloth.  Pp.313.  6s- 

With  the  exception  ot'aa  unfortunate  tendency  to  use,  for  example,  the 
grammatical  "With  whomf"  rather  than  the  colloquial,  **Whn 
with?"  this  is  a  story  well  told  and  well  conceived.  It  is  cynical 
but  amusing,  and  the  plot,  while  short.  Is  full  of  novel  and  unexpected 
sitoatlons.  Mr.  Hope's  oharaeter-drawing  Is  exodlent.  bat  why  does 
he  nse  a  verb— jeopiudied— which  is  not  in  the  dictionary  f 

JoKNsoir.  Samuel.  LL.D.  Rasselas.  Prtnoe  of  Abyssinia.  (G.  P. 

Putnam's  and  Sons.)  18mo.  Oloth.  Pp.343.  2s.  fid. 

Johnson  was  the  first  to  notice  the  similarity  which  exists  between 
*  'Basselas  "  and  Voltaire's  *  *  Oandide.'  which  appeared  in  the  sime  year, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  purely  accidental,  as  **  Basselas  has 
many  points  in  common  with,  ana  can  well  have  been  suggested  by,  his 
poem  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wlshei."  Johnson's  mother  dying  in 
1759,  it  became  necessary  for  him  at  onoe  to  raise  a  stun  of  money,  and 
he  wrote  **  Rasielas  "  in  the  evenings  ot  one  week,  receiving  altogether 
£135  for  the  copyright.  Although  little  read  now.  it  Is  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive,  being  cast  into  fictional  form  for  no  other 
purpose  apparently  than  that  the  novel  had  just  come  Into  vosue. 
The  volume  Is  one  of  the  Knickerbocker  Nuggets,  hailing  from  New 
York,  and  Is  in  size  and  shape  the  ideal  of  a  pocket  dasslo. 

▲H,  Ootn^oK.   A  Dead  Man's  Diary*  (Ward,  Lock  and 
den.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Po.  318.  de.  6d. 

m  the  point  of  view  of  popularity,  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
suoeessfnl  volumes  of  the  last  two  years,  and  judged  from  the  literary 
standpoint  it  has  no  lack  of  merit  and  of  strength.  This  the 
fourth  edition  contains  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  is  more  partion- 
larly  intended  for  the  libraiy. 

Lahxx,  M.  B.  Sybil  West.  (Slmpkhi,  Marshall,  and  Co.)  Crown 
8vo.  Oloth. 

Mist  Lahee  has  drawn  a  manifestly  faithful  picture  of  Lancashire  life 
to^y.  There  is  **  real  grit"  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  North, 
and  we  are  made  to  feel  it  here.  The  purity  and  strength  of  the 
women  is  the  chief  theme,  and  without  any  sensationalism  of  plot 
there  is  enough  character,  humour  and  quiet  interest  In  the  book  to 
make  it  very  pleasant  reading.  It  is  a  book  good  in  itself  and  sure  to 
be  good  in  Its  results.  We  want  more  such,  and  more  characters  like 
Martha  West. 

WakflLP*s  Dream,  and  Other  Stories.  (T.  Fisher  Unwhi.)  Long 
post  8vo    Psp'r  Covers.   Is.  6d. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  Pseudonym  Library,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Russian  stories.  One  mistake  it  will  be  well  to  rectify  in  future 
volumes— the  author's  names  are  printed  in  the  Russian  tarpe  and 
are  consequently  oulte  unrecognisable  and  unpronounoeable  to  Bog- 
lish  readers.  The  nrst  story,  **  Makir's  Dream,  ie  admirable  in  every 
way,  but  is  perhaps  more  of  an  allegory  than  a  story.  It  tells  of  a 
Russian  peasant  who  dies  and  comes  to  the  Judgment  Seat.  His  sins 
fto  outnumber  his  good  actions,  and  God  is  ab>utto  sentence  him, 
when  he  protests  and  reconats  the  disadvantages  imder  which  the 
poor  live,  and  how  Impossible  it  Is  for  them  to  do  otherwise  than  to 
cheat  or  steal.  The  other  stories  are  hardly  as  clever,  but  they  are 
pathetic  and  powerful,  and  all  teach  love  and  brotherly  kindness.  The 
volume  as  a  whole  proves  that  even  if  the  peasant  has  much  to  com* 
plain  of  from  the  corruption  of  the  officials,  yet  that  fiction  is 
allowed  a  very  much  freer  hand  in  the  pointing  out  of  abuses  than 
the  Russophobe  press  would  have  us  believe. 


PsAoooK,  Teomab  Lots.  Gryll  Grange.  (J.  M.  Dent 
vols.  EcapSvo.  8s.  fid.  each. 

"  GtyU  Grange,"  published  in  Ififil,  was  the  last  of  Peaoook*^ 
with  the  exception  of  Mellnconrt,"  the  longest,  but  . 
means  the  best.  The  wit  is  of  the  same  quality,  but  there  Is  lais  off 
it,  and  consequently  the  volimies  in  places  are  just  a  wet  Mt  doU. 
'*  Gryll  Grange  "  can  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  know  its 
author's  previous  work,  for  they  can  trace  In  it  the  giadnal  defvelop- 
ment  of  his  opinions  and  of  his  art,  and  can  appreciate  mere  keenly 
the  passages  which  are  reminiscent  of  his  better  work,  bat  to  those 


nrit  iT^  no 
ihere  Is  lass  off 


who  do  not  we  can  only  say  that  Uiey  had  better  0  

^  '   '  ^*ie  most  delightful  satirists  of  any  ago  by  reeding 

Headlong  Hul,"  the  first,  for  choloe. 


study  of  one  of  the  most  del 
earlier  volumes—'' 


Phillpotts. 
Crown  8vo. 


BDxir.  A  Tiger's  Cub. 
Cloth.  Pp.  323.  8s.  6d. 


(J.  W.  Arrownaith.  Bristol.) 


Mr.  Phillpotts,  who  was  somewhat  original  and  wholly  Interesting  In 
**  The  Bnd  of  a  Life,"  freshly  humoious  In  **  Folly  and  Freeh  Air,'* 
is.  In*' A  Tiger's  Cub,"  tedious  to  a  decree.  And  that  is  the  more  to 
be  lamented,  in  that  it  could  so  easily  nave  been  remedied.  Doaens  of 
modem  novels  have  proved  by  their  success  that  In  some  cum  the 
feminine  element  could  be  safely  Ignored,  and  yet  we  have  an 
ordinary  girl  and  a  fatuous  young  man  dragged  in  by  the  heels  for  00 
other  purpose  than  to  satisfy  an  extinct  fictional  convention.  Elimi- 
nate half  the  characters,  cut  part  of  the  dialogue  and  the  author's 
moralising,  and  we  should  have  an  enthralling  story  of  the  sort  with 
which  Miss  Warden  and  Mr.  Fergus  Hume  have  familiarised  ns. 
Towards  the  end  "  A  Tiger's  Cub  "  quickens  somewhat,  the  deiorip- 
tlon  of  the  snidde  In  the  Turkish  batn  being  curiously  realMe. 

Savaok,  Biohabd  Hnmr.  The  Little  Lady  of  iJignnitas, 
ntoutledge.)  Paper  boards.  9s. 

Our  own  experience  and  that  of  Mr.  Andrew  I^mg  would  lead  ns  to 
expect  from  the  aothor  of  **  My  Official  Wife."  not  an  artlatto  or  well- 
written  story,  but  a  rousing,  adventurous  yarn  to  pass  an  hoar  as 
pleasantly  as  it  oan  be  passed  In  the  reading  of  sensational  fiotfon. 
But  Mr.  Savage's  second  ess»y  ii  by  no  n  '  " 

first.  In  the  first  place  the  average  Bnglli 


means  as  InterMttng  as  his 
iishman  knows  twt  little  of 
itoiy,  consequent^  a  afeory 


the  America  of  the  eariy  nineteenth  oentniy,  <  ^ 
of  California  in  the  "  forties,"  nulcis  the  ftust  Is  very  carafnOy  mixed 
with  adventurous  fiction,  is  not  particularly  attraoUve.  Seoobdly,  he 
has  fallen  Into  the  reprehensible  praotloe  of  writing  In  the  preeent 
tense,  and  in  a  jerky,  interjeottonal  style. 

Stbuabt,  Jomr  A.  The  Jolly  Pashas.  (HeniyaodOo.)  Grown 

8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  909.  8s.  fid. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  Whitefriars  Library,  end  anHke  moil  fotames 
attempts,  althouiOi  somewhi^  unsuccessfully,  to  arrive  at  the  wit  end 
hnmour  for  whion  the  series  was  ostensibly  started.  Mr,  Bfesoart's 
work  is  everywhere  reminiscent  of  some  one  else's.  His  eheraetars 
echo  the  manners  and  words  of  other  ohareoters,  and  although  they 
are  amnslng  and  although  Mr.  Steuart  knows  how  to  tell  a  tab  well, 
the  stories  suffer  accordingly.  The  best,  "A  Notable  Oonolave," 
reminds  ns  of  Dr.  Conan  D  jyle's  **  litereiy  Mosaic,"  and  Is  really 

E excellent.  The  shades  of  past  and  famous  literary  bmq  and 
Idans  meet  in  the  Abb^  at  midnight,  and  disousa  presit-day 
stnre  and  polities  in  a  charmingly  free  and  candid  BODner.  It 
must  be  a  story  of  the  future,  for  Charles  Lamb  discovers  that  aaiong 
the  members  of  Perilament  ere  General  Booth,  Prof.  Hnxleyf  Oiear 
Wilde,  and  W.  T.  Stead  I 

HISTORY. 

An  Englishman  In  Paris :  Notes  and  ReeoUeetiOT^^Pwmaa 
and  Hall  )  Two  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  839  and  869r*li«L 
Thete  two  oloeely-printed  volumes  are  not  only  interesting,  bi^>laa^ 
valuable  as  throwing  side-lights  on  the  sodal  side  ot  Frsooh  history 
and  upon  the  characters  and  lives  of  well-known  Parisians  ot  aO  ranks 
and  of  all  professions.  The  author  has  evidently  had  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  observation ;  but  It  Is  impoesible  for  the  reader  to  gnees 
who  he  is,  so  carefully  has  the  anonymity  been  preserved.  He  says 
'*  For  private  reasons,  which  I  must  not  mention,  I  have  deolded  not 
to  print  my  name  to  these  jottings,  whether  they  are  pubUshad  before 
or  after  my  death.  I  am  aware  that  by  doing  this  1  dimfarish  their 
value ;  becMise,  although  I  never  played  a  political  or  even  soqIbI  part 
in  Franoe,  I  am  sufficiently  well  known  to  inspire  the  reeder  with 
confidence."  For  any  one  who  likes  gossip,  poliuoal  and  social,  good 
stories  and  original  anecdotes,  vi-e  can  highly  recoinmend  these  volumes. 
A  few  of  the  well-known  people  whollit  across  these  pages  are  De 
Musset,  Balzac,  Sue.  Dumas.  TaglionI,  Rachel,  Meyerbeer,  Flotow, 
Lemaitre,  Gautier,  Flaubert,  Guisot,  Lunartine— of  all  of  whom  we 
learn  something  new  and  something  interesting.  The  volumes  deserve, 
and  are  sure,  to  mn  into  a  second  edition ;  and  In  view  of  this  we 
would  suggest  that  the  pnblishen  at  onoe  add  an  Index. 

FiTzpATBioK,  w.  J.  Seeret  Servtoe  imdopPitt  (LoogBnu.) 

Pp.390. 

This  volume,  hy  the  author  of  *'  Ireland  before  the  Union,"  smmUes  a 
missing  chapter  in  Irish  history.  Mr.  FitspatrIck  ie  a  laborflous 
author  and  diligent  student,  and  an  entertaining  writer.  His  Investi- 
gations into  the  use  which  Pitt  made  of  his  secret  service  money  in 
order  to  betray  Irish  patriots  oontalns  mueh  Information  whieh  nas 
hitherto  never  been  available.  The  book  has  been  very  favourably 
reriewed,  and  it  gives  ns  a  ^Umpee  Into  what  may  be  described  as 
Satan's  invisible  world  displayed. 

Leoxt,  W.  B.  H.   History  of  Bngland  in  the  Bighteenth 

Century.  Volume  VI.  (Longmans.)  wmn,  8vo.  Oloth.  Pp.  966. 
6s. 

This,  the  sixth  volume  of  a  cheap  re-issne,  covers  the  period  between 
1189  and  1799. 
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Thompson,  Boith  (Bdltor).  The  Wars  of  York  and  Laneashlpe* 
1450-1486.  (David  Nutt.)  Itimo.  Oloth.  Pp.166. 

is  a  yolame  of  the  exoellantly  oonoelved  BnxUih  Hiftory  by  Oon- 
temporarv  Writers  Series.  It  Is  rendered  •dditionally  useful  by  a 
map  of  flbglaod,  showing  the  fields  of  battle,  and  by  a  nomber  of 
tobies  of  dcsoent. 

LAW.  POLinOS,  AND  BDUOATION. 
Attthob  07  **Li7K  IN  OTJB  ViLLAon."    Tho  Soclal  Horizon. 

(Swan  Sonnensohein  and  Oo.)  Grown  Sro.  Oloth.  Pp.168.  2s.  6d. 

Tbe  Daily  Newt  correspondent  who  went  round  the  rural  villages 
and  desoribed  the  agncuitural  labourer  as  he  is,  has  published  a 
volume  in  which  he  sets  forth,  in  a  book  without  an  index  or  even  a 
table  of  contents,  his  yiew  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring 
our  sodal  q^stem  into  some  kind  of  accord  witn  our  soda!  ideals. 
Civilised  society  seems  to  him  to  be  entering  on  a  new  era.  and 
philanthropy  must  have  a  clearer  sight  and  a  wider  range.  The 
Pimllco  Clothing  Factory  and  the  Post  Oiice  seem  to  him  to  give 
the  clue  to  the  SMution.  We  want  more  organisatlim  and  subordina- 
tion of  individualism  to  an  inteUlgently-iq;>plied  ideal  of  a  ocH>pera- 
tive  socialist  state. 

Brookfisld,  Abthtb  Mort^ov,  M.P.   The  Speaker's  ABC. 

(T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Small  square.  Oloth.  Pp.  125.  28. 

We  wonder  whether  this  volume  is  a  joke?  If  so.  it  iff  a  somewhat 
pondflit>us  one,  and  one,  moreover,  that  is  likely  to  inflict  upon  the 
Umg-suffering  victims  of  amateur  after-dinner  speakers  a  further 
superfluity  of  bald  rhetoric  Those  who  know  nothing  about  public 
speaking  may  find  Colonel  Brook  field's  volume  useful,  for  it  at  least 
teaches  now  to  speak  and  what  to  say  on  a  moltipliolty  of  subjects ; 
but,  naturally,  this  resnlt  moit  be  expected  to  be  conventional  and 
unoriginaL 

DAVID80H,  Thomas,  M  JL,  LL.D.  ArlstoUe  and  Anelent  Educa- 
tional Ideals.  (Heinemann.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  2S6.  6s. 
Mr.  Davidson  has  somethinff  to  say  of  both  the  practice  and  the  ideals 
of  wdent  education,  but  tells  us  most  of  the  latter.  He  does  not  by 
any  means  confine  nlmself  to  Aristotle.  Though  he  very  justly 
dwells  longest  on  the  most  learned  and  systematic  Qreek  wnter  who 
has  come  down  to  ns.  he  also  explains  the  views  and  aspiiations  of 
Py thagocas,  of  Xenopnon,  and  of  Plato.  Passing  from  these  to  times 
when  there  was  a  wider  outlook,  and  when  the  olty  was  not  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  life,  he  sets  before  us  the  practical  theories  of 
the  great  teacher  Qnintllian  about  rhetorical  or  worldly  education, 
and  finally  explains  the  position  of  Plotlnus,  "  who  preaents  an  ideal 
of  philosophical  or  othei^worldly  education,  and  paves  the  way  for 
the  triumph  of  Ohrlitian  dogma. 

Grbqo,  Josicph.  a  History  of  Parliamentary  Bleetlons  and 
Eleetloneerlnff.  IVom  the  Stuarts  to  (lueen  Viotoria.  (Chatto 
andWhidus.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.403.  7s. 6d. 

The  new  edition  of  this  interesting,  and.  in  places,  useful  volume 
appears  most  opportunely.  Mr.  Qrego  is  a  great  authority  upon  the 
work  of  those  great  caricaturists.  Gillray  and  Bowlandson,  and  this 
has.  perhaps,  without  detracting  from  the  interest  of  his  volume  M  a 
whole,  somewhat  caused  him  to  dwell  with  too  much  importance  upon 
tbe  caricature  side  of  elections,  and  too  little  upon  the  political.  In 
facr.  his  work  makes  a  very  excellent  history  of  electoral  caricature, 
being  illustrated  with  nearly  a  hundred  illostrations  from  political 
squibs,  lampoons,  and  satires.  But  it  is  tedious  and  unprofitable  to 
describe  pictures  which  are  not  reproduced.  Any  one  who  cares  to 
read  Mr.  Grego's  volume  will  gain  no  little  instruction  and  a  great 
deal  of  amusement. 

HuTTOH,  A.  w.  (Bdltor).  Speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Vol.  X. 

1889-1891.  (Methuen.)  8vo.  (Tloth.  Pp.412.  10s.  6d. 

Tbese  speeches  begin  with  the  Parliamentary  oration  on  the  (Triminal 
Law  in  Ireland,  June,  1888.  and  close  with  the  speech  on  the  Condition 
of  the  Bural  Population,  delivered  in  London,  December,  1891.  The 
range  of  these  speeches  is  very  remarkable.  They  include,  among 
others,  the  Channel  Tunnel,  Bisteddfod,  the  French  Bepnblic,  the 
Pamell  (>>mmission,  the  McKinley  Tariff,  the  Homeric  Artemis,  and 
the  Colonial  Bpiscopato— to  say  nothing  of  the  more  regular  party 
speeches.  The  collection  is  carefully  compiled  and  corrected,  but  the 
volume  would  be  much  improved  by  a  good  index. 
Wise,  b.  B.  Industrial  Freedom.  (Cassell.)  Crown  8vo.  Oloth. 

Pp.  372. 

Tbis  volume,  issued  under  tbe  auspices  of  the  (^obden  (Tlub,  is  the  out- 
come of  a  pamphlet  upon  Free  Trade,  which  was  published  in  Sydney 
in  1865,  and  which  was  largely  founded  upon  the  opinions  of  the  lato 
Arnold  Toynbee.  The  author  disclaims  the  intention  of  rivalling  or 
suppUmting  other  well-known  text-books  of  Free  Trade,  but  says  that 
he  intends  his  work  rather  ns  a  companion  to  the  works  of  Professor 
Fawcett  and  Mr.  Henry  George.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  C.C.M.G. 

MISCBLLANBOUS. 

Davibs,  Fbsdxkiox.  Temperanee  Drinks  for  Summer  and 
Winter.  (Ward,  Look  and  Bowden.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  121. 

Hbinrioh.  B.  My  Utile  Friends.  (Griffith  and  Farran.)  4to. 
Oloth.   Pp.71.  6e. 

Tills  is  a  (marming  book,  which  will  be  as  welcome  in  the  drawing-room 
as  it  will  be  in  the  nursery.  The  author  bas  collected  and  repro- 
duced, with  appropriate  verses,  a  number  of  photographs  of  pretty 
cbildren  of  difPerent  ages.  Printed  in  America,  it  Is  dedicated  to  that 
pride  of  the  Harrison  household,  Benjamin  Harrison  MoKee. 
Lomx.  W.  J.    The  Cathedral  Churehes  of  England  and 

Wales :  Their  History.Archltecture.  and  Monuments.  (Bdwatd 

Stanford.)  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth. 

Mr.  Loftle's  handy  guide,  with  its  twenty-nine  plans,  is  an  invaluable 
work  to  all  who  love  the  study  of  Bnglii^  cathedral  architecture.  The 


introduction  is  especially  useful  and  interesting.  Mr.  Loftie  deals 
first  with  the  origin  of  the  various  cathedral  establishments  and  then 
describee  the  actual  fabric  of  the  chiu^shes.  The  characteristics  of  the 
five  styles  of  eooleslaatical  architecture  hi  Bngland  are  set  forth, 
together  with  a  list  of  cathedral  oflioers  and  their  functions.  The 
thirty-five  cathedral  churches  are  concisely  described  after  personal 
observation,  but  Mr.  Loftie  is  surely  a  little  too  hard  on  *'  restorations 
and  restorers."  Much  of  what  he  says  on  this  point  is  justifiable,  but 
sometimes  the  lack  of  restoration  means  irretrievable  ruin  and  decay. 
MoLnwoBTH,  Mas.  An  Enchanted  Garden.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  220.  2s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Molesworth's  faiiy  tales  are  excellent  specimens  of  an  art  which 
few  modems  have  been  able  to  master,  and  Mr.W.  J.  Hennessy's 
two  illustrations  are  as  good  as  the  text,  which  is  sajring  a  great  deal 
for  them.  The  (Thildren's  Library,  of  which  this  is  a  volnme,  beaides 
being  admirably  chosen  as  to  its  literary  matter,  is  bound  almost  too 
delicately  and  prettily  for  children's  grubby  fingers. 
Sambov,  G.  G.  Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.    (Crosby  Lock- 
wood.)  Crown  8vo.  Limp  cloth.  Pp.82.  Is. 
An  illostrated  guide  to  the  manipulation  of  bees,  the  prodnotion  of 
honey,  and  toe  general  management  of  the  splary. 
Talbot  Cokb,  Mas.  The  Gentlewoman  at  Home.  (Messrs. 
Henry  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo,  Oluth.  6s. 

This,  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Viotoria  Library  for  Gentlewomen,  starts 
with  the  apt  quotation  *'  Men  build  houses,  women  make  homes," 
and  Mrs.  Talbot  (3oke,  the  well-known  authority  on  what  may  be 
styled  the  domestic  arts  and  crafts,  makes  a  snccesif ul  attempt  to 
teach  her  sisters  to  achieve  that  desirable  result.  Of  the  sixteen 
chapters  in  which  the  authoress  covers  her  extensive  subject,  we 
would  choose  as  being  worthy  of  special  notice  those  severally  entitled 
**  Old  ideas  and  new  notions,"  **  Outting  a  new  coat,"  and^'  By  hmd 
and  sea."  The  latter  contains  many  valuable  hints  as  to  the  best  way 
to  travel,  and  how  to  preserve  some  semblance  of  home  on  even  ■ 
trans-AUantic  steamer. 

Watsov.  AABOir.  For  Lust  of  Gold.  (Walter  Scott.)  Crown  8vow 
Oloth.  Pp.312. 

An  illustrated  romance  which  reminds  us  both  in  subject  and  tn 
treatment  of  Charles  Kingsley's  ** Westward  Hoi"  Not  that  Mr. 
Watson  hss  given  us  so  good  a  story— far  from  it,  indeed,  but "  For 
Lust  of  Gold^'  is  good  enough  to  be  read  by  an  admirer  of  *'  Westward 
Ho  I "  without  calling  up  any  bitter  or  invidious  comparisons.  Id 
fact,  it  is  a  good,  rousing  boirs  adventure  story,  always  interesting, 
which,  when  it  does  not  recsll  Kingsley,  suggests  Mr.  aider  Haggard. 

MtTbldTPOBTBT,  THB  DBAMA,  AND  BBOBBATION. 
AiTUK,\f.  A.  (Editor).  The  Poems  of  Andrew  Marvell.  (Law- 
rence and  2\llen.)  Two  vols.  FOap.  8vo.  6s.  esch. 
What  do  modem  readers  know  of  Marvell  f  Very  little,  we  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  sayiVg.  We  have  all  quoted,  more  or  less  correctly,  the  lines» 
*'  He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean,  upon  that  memorable  scene  " ;  but 
how  many  of  us  knew  that  they  came  from  Mat  veil's  "  Horatian  Ode 
upon  Cromwell's  Betum  from  Ireland"  P  M<\rvell  has  been  neglected ;  in 
fact,  no  adequate  edition,  if  we  except  Dr.  Grosart's  rare  reprint  of  1872, 
having  appeared  for  some  years.  The  present  volumes  belong  to  the 
dainty  Muses'  Library,  which  began  so  well  with  Herriok.  They  ere 
furnished  with  an  excellent  por&alt,  from  a  picture  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  and  a  commendably  concise  introduction  and  notes 
by  Mr.  Aitken.  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Bullen  have  certainly  done 
well  in  printing  his  poems  (the  best  of  which  were  written  before  the 
Bestoration)  in  one  volume,  and  the  satires  in  another.  Neither, 
perhaps,  are  exactly  virginumt  puerisqua,  but  the  satires  are  often 
grossly  obscene.  It  is  the  first  volume  (obtainable  separately),  which 
we  would  particularly  recommend.  It  contains  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  delicately-finished  poems  in  our  language.  We  wish, 
for  example,  that  we  had  room  to  reprint  that  upon  the  Bermudas. 
Ahstet,  F.  Mr.  Punch's  Model  Musle-Hall  Songs  and  Dramas. 
(Bradbury,  Agnew  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Oloth.  Pp.  172.  4s.  6d. 
This  volume,  collected.  Improved,  and  rearranged  from  Punch,  haa 
caused  us  more  laughter  than  anything  else  Mr.  Anstey  has  written 
since  "ViceVersi."  Mr.  Anstey  begins  by  rallying  the  Ooun^ 
Council  in  a  good-humoured  way  for  their  orusade  against  indecency 
in  the  music  halls,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  examples  of  what  he  con- 
siders Innocuous,  and  likely  to  pass  muster  with  the  Council.  Some 
of  the  songs  and  dances  are  screamingly  funny.  The  majority  of  the 
illustrations,  all  of  which  are  reprmiuced  from  Punch,  are  by  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Beed,  but  some  are  by  Mr.  Llnley  Samboume  and  Ifr. 
Harry  Fumiss. 

Baohb.  Co^TAHO^^Translator).  Albert  Heints's  musical  explana- 
tions of  The  riksjb^Singers  of  Nuremberg,  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
and  ParslfaUnNovello.  Bwer  and  Co.,  1,  Bemers  Street.)  Paper 
covers.  l9^n.effih  volume. 

Nothing^nuld  be  more  apro^  during  this  present  Wagner  season  than 
thesrtranslations,  from  the  Ckrman,  of  Albert  Heints's  musical 
analyses  of  three  of  Wagnei's  famous  music-dramas.  Bach  work  ia 
fully  explained,  with  numerous  musical  examples,  according  to  the 
development  of  its  motives. 

BucHHsiM^i.  A.,  Ph J).  Goethe's  "  Faust."  PartL  (George  Bell 

and  Sons.)  CMwn  8vo.  Pp.  480.  Bohn's  Library. 

The  prose  trfnliation  of  Goethe's  *'  Faust,"  by  the  late  Abraham 
Hayward,  Idumd  sneoess  in  his  day,  but  is  almost  forgotten  now. 
The  meth^  wOksh  Goethe  described  as  *'  strictly  prose"  has  ito  own 
advantages,  and  Mr.  Hayward  came  near  achieving  the  chief— literal 
exactit  ude.  Others  have  superseded  it,  however.  The '  *  Art  of  Dining  " 
Uves,  but  the  translation  was  falling  into  limbo.  In  this  re>issoe In 
Bohn's  Library,  Mr.  Buchheim,  well-known  as  an  annotator  of 
(German  books  for  schools,  and  a  professor  at  King's  College,  haa 
resnsciteted  it,  made  nnmetoas  corrections,  revised  tbe  notes,  prlnteA 
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the  flrtt  p«it  of  the  plaj  in  parallel  oolumntf,  German  and  Bogllah, 
and  MM  added  a  hiitory  of  the  Fault  legend  with  a  brief  r6tuin6  of 
the  leoond  part. 

Btbon.Lobd.  Poetical  Works.  VolamelX.  (Qrifflth  and  Ftoran.) 
Long  pott  8to.  Oloth.  Fp.  9ttB.  Si.  6d. 

O'^ntains  «*The  Two  FbNari,"  "Gain,"  and  '*The  Deformed  Trant- 
f  ormed  **  There  ii  no  better  pocket  edition  of  Byron  than  this,  whioh 
ii  to  be  completed  in  twelve  voliunet. 

DiTicir.  SnroLAXB.  The  Art  of  Singing.  (T.  Fisher  Unwln.)  Small 
square  oloth.  Fp.  117.  3s. 

All  aspirants  to  vocal  snooest  will  find  this  interesting  little  brochnre 
usefaL  It  contains  chapters  npon  voice  cultivation  and  production ; 
pictures  ef  the  organs  ol  the  voioe ;  pages  npon  respiration  and  aing« 
log  and  elocution  in  singing;  list  of  songs  suitable  for  different 
voices;  and  some  interesting  chapters  npon  the  history  of  famous 
singert^  from  Madame  Albanito  Farinelli. 

BiSafyr.  AsHTOK  ruranslator).  Rieharcl  Wagner's  Prose 
WopflL  Fart  IX.  (33,  Southampton  Street.  Strand.)  Papar  covers. 

Ooj(DlndA'*ArtandGllima|«.''andbeginB  "A  Oommnnleation  to  My 
Aiends.lSfil." 

FoBicAir.  H.  BuzToir  (Bditor).  Shelley's  Poetleal  Works.  6  vols. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  (Qeorge  Bell  and  Sons.)  Fosp.  8vo.  Oloth.  3s.  6d. 
each. 

It  is  but  natural  and  fitting  that  this  year,  the  oentooary  of  Shellor's 
birth,  his  works  should  be  added  to  that  eoccellent  series,  perhaps  the 
most  generally  servloeable  existing,  the  Aldine  Bdition.  This  new 
issne  is  avowedly  based  on  the  editors  welI*known  Library  Bdition, 
but  appealing  to  the  larger  class,  readers  rather  than  students,  omits 
many  of  the  controverual  notes  and  the  variomm  readings  which, 
^ough  having  a  certain  special  importance,  come  between  the  reader 
and  his  enjoyment  of  the  poet's  work.  But  Shelley's  own  notes,  for 
example  the  famous  notes  to  **  Queen  Mab,"  In  which  he  giTM  utter> 
ance  to  so  much  of  his  philosophy,  are  included  in  crtsMe.  Mr.  Forman, 
oneof  onr  authoritiesonShelley  literature,  addsa  memoir.  The  volumes 
give  the  poems  as  far  as  may  Se  in  chronological  order.  Vol.  I.  con- 
tains  "Queen  Mab,**  "Alastor,"  and  other  poems  written  between 
1813-17.  Vol.  II.  contains  **  L«on  and  Oythna ''^(better  known  as  *•  The 
Bevolt  of  Islam  *)  and  **  BotaUnd  and  Hden,"  1818-19. 

Galv,  Nobmah  B.  a  Country  Mnse.  (David  Butt.)  Fbap.  8ve. 
Oloth.  Pp.  109.  3b.  6d. 

The  very  title  of  this  volume  attracts  the  resder,  who,  perohsnoe, 
satiated  for  the  moment  with  the  tumultuous  strength  of  Mr.  Henley, 
the  barrack-room  courage  of  Mr.  Kipling,  is  wishing  for  some  quiet, 
oountrv-loving,  fiower*worshipplng  mnie.  Mr.  QnXe  is  the  laureate 
of  the  fresh  open  woods,  of  tlie  pMture  lands,  and  of  the  nnk  lush 
grass  and  mottled  Idne.  In  fact,  he  goes  a  fair  way  to  revive  the 
nwhion  of  writiog  beautiful  lyrics  and  songs  which  are  the  most 
diarming  literary  remains  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of  the 
delicately  beautiful  poems  remind  us  of  Herrick  in  his  purer,  sweeter 
moments,  and  we  can  give  no  higher  praite.  **  A  Country  Muse  "  Is, 
we  understand,  a  selection  of  poems  from  two  privately  printed 
volumes  issued  some  time  back,  we  shall  hope,  If  this  is  so,  for  the 
rest  of  the  two  volumes  as  soon  as  may  be,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
would  suggest  to  every  poetry-loving  reader  that  the  present  volume 
is  a  book  to  buy,  to  read,  and  to  love. 

iBsnr,  Hbwbik.  The  League  of  Youth :  The  Pillars  of  Society: 
A  Doll's  House.    (Walter  Scott.)    Crown  8vo.    Oloth.   Pp.  369. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that,  as  a  result  to  all  the  anti-Ibsenite  agitations, 
a  second  e<ntion  of  Mr.  William  Archer's  excellent  translation  of 
these  three  plays  has  been  called  for. 

iBSSir,  HKnixx.  A  Doll's  House.  (Walter  Scott.)  Paper  covers.  8s. 
A  reprint  of  the  '*  Doll's  House,"  as  it  has  been  performed  at  the 

Avenue  Theatre  this  month.  Five  excellent  portraits  of  the  principal 

perfCrmersare  reproduced. 

JosN,  Alois.  Richard  Wagner-Studlen.  (Carl  Gfetsel,  Bay^ 
renth.)  Paper  covers.  Pp.  80.  2  Marks;  and  Richard  Wagner  ID 
den  Deutsch-Bohmlsehen  Badem.  (Alois  John,  Bger,  Bohemia.) 
Paper  covers.  Fp.  34.  40  Pf. 

Herr  Alois  John,  who  is  a  gifted  German  writer  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  literature  and  folk-lore  of  North- West  Bohemia  and 
the  adjaoeot  German  territory,  is  also  an  enthuslastio  admirer  of 
Wagner,  and  his  studies  of  the  Wagner  idea  and  its  signifloance  in 
modem  life  are  so  instructive  that  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  they 
oould  also  be  read  in  Bnglith.  His  essays  on  Wagner's  visits  to  the 
watering-places  of  German  Bohemia  are  also  interesting,  as  it  was  at 
Teplits  and  Marienbad  that  ''Tannh&user,"  "  Lohengrin,"  and  the 
"  Master-Singers  "  were  planned,  while  Prague  and  Teplita  were  the 
birthplaces  of  Wagner's  early  works. 

Laito,  Andbew.  Helen  of  Troy.  (Gkorge  Bell  and  Sons.)  Fcap.8vo. 
Pp.  304.  2s.  6d.  net. 

We  owe  a  word  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Bell  for  their  consideration  of  book- 
bnyers  in  issuing  this  new  edition  uniform  wiUi  the  cheap  edition  of 
Mr.  Lang's  works  whioh  Messrs.  Longmans  are  producing.  Mr. 
Lang's  postiy  has  seldom  aimed  higher^  and  has  never  been  more 
suocessful  than  here. 

JiAjKG,  AimnEW.  The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  (Longmana.)  Fcap.  8vo. 
Oloth.  Pp.340.   Price  7s.  6d. 

A  reprint  on  India  paper,  in  a  very  small  oompass,  of  "  The  Blue 
Poetry  Book  "  published  last  autumn.  In  its  new  dress  it  makes  one 
of  the  daintiest  volumes  of  verse  we  remember  to  have  seen.  The  design 
of  the  cover  is  taken  from  an  Italian  binding  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


figured  in  LlbrTs  '*  Monuments  InMits."  There  are  a  few  notes  on 
points  of  antiquarianism,  and  the  volume,  were  it  not  for  its  delightful 
binding,  wonid  form  an  admirable  pocket  companion. 
Hoflmr,  Jaxwb  DBTDzir.  **  Phaon  and  Sappho  "  and  "  Nlmrod.' 
(Maomillan.)  Vmp,  8vo.  Oloth.  Fp.  826. 

To  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  belongs  the  credit,  we  believe,  of  having  dl» 
eovered,  in  the  huge  pile  of  mediocre  verse  annually  published  by 
provincial  bookNUen,  the  true  genlas  of  Mr.  Hosken's  dramas. 

Frankly,  we- 

  led  to 


expect,  by  Mr. 
Lang  and 
others,  Bome- 
thing  rather 


individual, 
than  we  here 
get.  Mr.Hos- 
ken's  work 
la  so  entfarely 
Shake- 
spearean,  so 
little  the  out- 
come of  his 
own  particu- 
lar individu- 
ality, that, 
beyond  ad- 
miring the 
skiU  of  the 
artist  who  can^ 
ao  wonder- 
fully repro- 
duce the  atyle 
and  apirit  of 
our  greateat 
poet,  the  re- 
viewer finds 
it  somewhat 
difficult  t  o 
accurately 
gauge  his 
capabilities  as 
a  dramatist, 
his  genius  as  a 
poet.  It  seems 
to  us,  too,  that 
even  treated 
In  the  Shake- 
apearean  man- 
ner, the  story 
of  "Phaon 
and  Sappho'" 

could  have  been  made  stronger  and  more  powerful  than  Mr.  Hosken 
has  made  It.  In  the  cMriginafstory  Sappho  is  said  to  have  fallen  madly 
in  love  with  Phaon,  and,  her  love  being  alighted,  to  have,  in  deapair, 
thrown  heraelf  over  the  rooka  into  the  aea.  How  doea  Mr.  Hoakeii> 
mutilate  thia  legend,  which,  under  aUlfnl  handa,  might  well  have 
made  a  powerful  play  f  He  makea  Phaon  return  Sappho'a  love,  and, 
although  the  play  enda  in  a  tragic  fkahlon  with  the  auldde  of- 
Sappho  over  her  lover^a  dead  body,  yet  the  whole  legend  beoomes,  by 
this  radical  alteration,  weaker,  more  conventional.  **  Iflmrod  "  is  an 
equally  skilful,  equally  surprising  copy  of  the  Shakespearean  method, 
but  of  the  two  we  prefer  It.  The  greatest  credit  Is  due,  of  course,  to 
Mr.  Hosken  for  the  book.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  any  poet  to  approach 
a  likeness  to  Shakespeare,  and  this  Mr.  Bteaken  has  done,  although 
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but  a  rural  poettnan  on  a  few  shillings  a  week.  Bom  in  Helston,  In. 

U— the  town  in  which  Charles  Kingsley  was  educated— in 
1861,  he  weno  to  an  elementary  school  where  he  pldced  up  a  little 


Com  wall- 


Latin,  but,  with  this  exception,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  no  langoage 
but  his  own.  As  a  young  man  he  came  to  London,  and  was  employed 
at  the  Royal  Albert  Docks,  and,  later,  as  sorter  at  the  General  Post 
Office.  Here  his  health  broke  down  from  the  irregular  strain,  and  he 
had  to  return  to  Helston.  where  he  has  now  obtained  partial  employ- 
ment as  an  auxiliary  postman.  That  such  a  man,  with  ao  few  oppor* 
tunitiea  for  reading  or  culture  of  any  aort.  should  have  produced  such 
work  so  comparatively  early  in  his  life,  augurs  very  highly  for 
his  natural  genius  and  promises  great  tilings  for  the  future.  lb 
Is  by  his  next  volume  that  he  will  more  properly  be  judged— his 
work  will  have  matured,  and  he  will,  we  hope,  have  found  ma  own 
method. 

Upton,  Gbobob  P.    Woman  In  Music    (A.  1 
Oo..  Ohicaffo.)  Oloth.  Pp.  33d. 

A  third  edition  of  Mr.  Upton's  attempt  t<K0^a1n  the  problems  of 
woman's  relation  to  music.  He  considers  briefly  woman's  failure  to 
create  important  and  enduring  musical  works,  and  finds  no  more 
satisfactory  anewer  to  the  enigma  than  the  suggestion  that  woman  is 
too  emotional  m  temperament  to  confine  her  Melings  within  musical 
limits  or  reproduce  them  in  musical  notation,  whereas  man  controls 
his  emotions  and  can  give  outward  expression  of  them.  Part  II. 
treats  of  the  infiuenoe  of  woman  in  encouraging  the  great  composers- 
to  labour,  and  inspiring  them  in  the  production  of  their  finest  works ; 
while  Part  III.  is  devoted  to  woman  as  the  Interpreter  of  music. 
What  woman  has  done/H*  music  and  the  great  glory  and  beauty  she 
has  given  to  it  show  that,  while  man  may  represent  the  Intellect  of 
music,  she  is,  after  all.  Its  heart  and  soul,  mspLring  creations  an<^ 
then  interpreting  them  to  the  world. 
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BBFBRBNCB  BOOKS. 

BIU98X7,  T.  A..  B.A.,  F.R.Q.S.  The  Naval  Annual,  1892.  (Simp- 
kin,  MAnhall  and  Co.)  DemySvo.  Cloth.  Pp.  575.  12t.  6d. 
The  **  Naval  Annual "  is  tufficientVy  well  known  as  the  handbook  on  all 

naval  mattert,  British  and  foreign,  that  we  will  only  tay  here  that. 

In  spite  of  Lord  Brastey's  inabllitv  to  give  to  it  the  same  amoant  of 

attention  as  in  former  years,  it  fnlly  maintains  its  high  standard  of 

usefulness  and  acoaracy.  One  new  feature  has  been  added  in  the 

publication  of  a  number  of  artioles  by  speoialtsts  in  naval  matters. 

Thus  Mr.  B.  Weyl  wtites  on  Progress  of  Foreign  Navies.  189M892 ; 

Mr.  J.  B.  Thursli<ild  on  British  and  Foreign  Naval  Manoeuvres ;  Mr. 

J.  K.  B«rnes  describes  the  ships  that  are  building  or  completing; 

Mr.  B.  0.  Oldknow  writes  on  Marine Bngineerlng  ;  Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold- 

Forst^r  on  the  Koyal  Naval  Bzhlbltion ;  and  Mr.  W.  Laird-Olowes  on 

the  Chilian  Civil  war. 
Pponoundnff  Dlotlonary  of  Mythology  and  Antiquities  Just 

the  Wopd  Wanted :  A  Handbook  of  Enfflish  Synonyms. 

Handy  Guide  to  Correct  Pronunciation  ana  Spelling.  (John 

Walker  and  Co.)  Cloth  covert.  Is.  each. 

BBLiaiON.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PHILANTHBOPT. 
Abbot.  Lymah.  The  Evolution  of  Christianity.  (James  Clarke.) 
Crown 8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.258.  4s. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbot,  editor  of  the  Christian  Union,  and  one  of  the 
best  known  and  best  beloved  ministers  in  the  United  Statei,  is  Mr. 
WardBeedher'sBucoessor  in  the  Brooklyn  past!>rate.  "Ttiis  book  is  an 
attempt,"  he  says,  **  to  re-state  the  eternal  yet  ever  new  truths  of  the 
religUms  life  in  the  terms  of  modem  philosophic  thoueht."  Bvery- 
tbiug  that  Dr.  Abbot  writes  commands  attention,  and  this  particularly 
deserves  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  oontribatiODs  to  oorrent 
theology  which  have  appearod  In  recent  years. 
ALMoim,  H.  H.  Sermons  by  a  Lay  Head  Master.  (Sonnen- 

schein.)  Crown  8vo.  Clotb.  Pp.  do6.  9s.  6d. 

Tnese  sermons  in  ability  and  range  are  of  a  high  order;  a  few  of  them 
are,  we  think,  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  audience  to  whom 
they  wero  delivered,  but  the  boys  of  Lorretto  School  may  be  oon- 
gratulated  on  the*  opportunity  of  listening  to  such  sermons,  most  of 
them  so  admirably  aowted  to  help  them  In  the  spedal  temptations 
of  their  age  and  to  give  them  a  high  ideal  of  life.  For  the  wider 
clrde  for  whom  tbey  are  published  they  contain,  In  a  letreshlngly 
unconventional  style,  broad  views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  daty. 
1    Cbhiii  T.  X..  M.A.,  DJ).  Aids  to  the  Devout  Study  of 
'    I  Criticism.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  897.  7s.  6d. 
^  Ibis  volume  it  the  outcome  of  sermons  prsached  in  Bochester 
Cathedral,  and  Is  offered  **  to  those  who  are  pursuing  in  a  devout 
spirit  the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures."  It  It  divided  Into  two 
Mrts,  the  flrst  on  the  David-Nartatives,  the  second  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms. 

«     Tfnrop  BoGAB  I.  Tho  Composltlon  ot  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

I  (Uikyid  Nutt.)  F0ap.8vo.  Cloth. 

f  There  is  a  forbidding,  arid  look  about  the  pages  of  this  book,  but  It  Is  a 
work  of  profound  interest  to  eveir  student  of  the  Bible.  The  compo- 
site naturo  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament  Is  admitted  by 
the  most  conservative  critics,  but  the  portions  to  be  assigned  to  the 
several  priestly  and  prophetic  authors  or  compiler*,  and  the  periods 
when  they  flourished,  are  vexed  and  unsettled  questions.  Mr.  Fripp 
dissects  the  elements  In  a  crisp  and  valuable  Introduction,  and  bj  the 
use  of  different-sixed  types  In  the  body  of  the  work,  enables  the  reader 
to  see  to  which  authors  the  several  parts  of  the  text  are  assigned. 
HjkXB,  A.  BoMOirr.  Suffering  London.  (The  Scientific  Press.) 
fvo.  Cloth.  Pp.xlvU.179.  8s.  6d. 

This  volume  claims  to  be  an  Independent  examination  ot  our  London 
hoi[^tals  and  a  summary  of  their  work.  Mr.  Walter  Basant  con- 
tributes a  preface  of  some  fifty  pages  In  which  he  traces  the  growth 
of  medical  charity  from  the  Roman  up  to  the  present  time.  In 
conclusion,  in  pleading  the  right  of  hospitals  to  charity,  he  says  t 
"Charity  by  cheque  may  be  a  very  poor  kind  of  charity;  but 
the  motive  concerns  the  giv^ :  It  may  Se  left  to  him.  Tbe  cheque 
may  mean  brotherly  love  and  pity :  it  may  mean  love  of  tolenoe  and 
the  advancement  of  knowledge:  it  may  mean  mero  selfishness  a 
sop  to  tbB  needy— eomething  to  keep  him  qidet.  The  motive  con- 
cexns  the  giver.  But  As  must  give.** 

BoLLBSTox.  T.  W.  (Bditor.)  Selections  from  Plato,  fi*om  the 
Tranelation  of  Sydenham  and  Taylor.  (Walter  Scott.)  Crown 
8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.  281.  ls.6d. 

A  volume  of  the  Scott  Library,  including  portions  of  the  "  Phadrus," 
the  "  Bepubllo."  **  Greater  Uippias,"  and  the  **  Banquet,"  together 
with  the  "  Apology  of  Socrates.'^  the  Orito,"  the  "  Pnado,"  and  the 
*  *  Seventh  Bplstle  of  Plato."  The  seventeenth-century  translations  of 
Sydenham  and  Taylor  have  long  held  a  high  place  In  the  estimation 
ox  scholars,  and  Mr.  Bolleston's  introduction  18  lucid  and  helpf  uL 
SiDGwioK,  ALTBin.  Dlstinctlon  and  the  Criticism  of  BeUefli. 

(Longmans.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

The  objest  of  this  book  is  to  aid  in  unravelling  the  ambiguities  that 
gather  round  terms*  In  common  use  to  the  craifusion  of  Judgment  on 
serious  matters.  To  our  Philistine  mind.  It  seems  that  the  best  way 
to  do  this  Is  to  state  everything  in  the  dearest  possible  language, 
for  which  our  BngUsh  tongue  does  not  lack  material.  Ttus  Mr. 
Sidgwick  has  not  done,  and  apparently  cannot  do.  His  book  Is  the 
dreariest  jungle  of  legoaaohles  that  we  ever  waded  throogh. 

80IBN0B. 

QOMMX,  G.  L.  Ethnology  In  Folk-Lore.  (K«gaa  BmiI.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  Gonune's  long  practice  In  extracting  the  ntth  of  old  books  has 
msde  him  an  adept  In  gathering  a  mass  of  valuable  facts  from  tho 


.  Diokens's  article  on  "  Thames  Botany/  too.  Is 


byeways  of  literature.  Of  this  useful  service  tbe  present  book  gives 
abundant  evidence  In  small  compais.  uninspected  sources  being  made 
to  yield  a  fair  crop  of  reoordi  of  bivbario  customs  still  surviving 
under  tills  covering  and  forgotten  meaning  among  civilised  peoples. 
But  we  aro  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Gomme  when  he  refers  all 
savage  rites  and  practices  to  pre-Aryan  or  nan-Aryan  races,  and  assumes 
that  the  Aryan  races  were  the  sole  Importers  ofhigher  culture.  The 
fact  is  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  races  is  artifloial  and  un- 
warranted. We  do  not  know  whether  there  was  an  "  Arsran  "  race 
at  all.  The  history  of  the  several  occupints  of  Burope  is  continuous 
from  early  Neolitnio  times,  and  the  term  '*  Aryan  "  can  be  property 
applied  only  to  a  cognate  group  of  languages. 

Li£ioiniinEi.u.  Cbablbs.  Property:  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment. (Walter  Scott.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.401,  ds.  6d. 
This  is  a  volume  of  the  Contemporary  Sdenoe  Series,  to  which  Professor 
Letonmeau  has  already  contributed  a  monograph  of  the  "  Bvolution 
of  Marriage  and  of  the  Family."  Here  he  treau  his  subject  by  the 
*  ethnographic  method,  exunining  the  institutions  and  customs  o( 
existing  mferior  races,  and  from  their  habits  gathering  conclusions 
from  whifdi  he  can  approximately  build  up  those  of  our  primitive 
ancestors.  He  examines  also  the  Instincts  of  property  found  among 
animals,  and  inquires  into  the  laws  and  rules  as  to  property  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Bome,  in  Palestine,  and  in  barbarous  and  medissval  Korope. 

Stkwabt,  Alezaxdxb,  F.R.C.8.  Our  Temperaments:  Tlieir 
Study  and  their  Teaching.  (Crosby  Lookwood.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Thir  U  a  second  edition  of  a  very  curious  and  interesthig  work  in  a 
branch  of  science  which  is,  perhaps,  too  much  neglected.  Mr. 
Stewart  ssys  tbas  his  object  In  producing  the  volume  was  to  enable 
obiervers  to  know  the  temperament  of  any  one  by  looking  at  him, 
and  associate  with  it  carttin  mental  qualities  and  traits  of  character. 
The  interest  and  practical  usefulness  of  the  work  aro  much  increased 
by  a  number  of  coloured  examples  of  the  different  temperamenU  by 
Mr.  Lockhart  Bogle,  and  by  black  and  white  Illustrations. 

TBAVBL.  OBOGB^PHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Dickens^s  Dictionary  of  London  and  of  the  Thames..  (Charles 
Dickens  and  Bvans.)  Paper  covers,  Is.  each. 

Of  these  two  handbooks,  that  on  the  Thames  Is  by  far  the  most  nsefuL 
although  the  *'  Diotlooary  of  London  "  will  prove  serviceable  to  au 
who  want  concise  information  to  which  th«y  can  at  once  turn.  It  Is, 
however,  by  no  means  as  complete  as  it  s*ionkl  be—for  Instance,  we 
can  find  no  reference  to  Toynbee  Hall.  The  *'  Thames  "  volume  will 
be  indispensable  to  all  who  go  down  to  the  river  in  t»oats,  bat  It  sadly 
needs  a  sketch  map  of  the  whole  river  and  section-maps  of  Its  course 
abovvPxford.  Mr.  ~ ' 
someima^  faulty. 
DirnHja;  F.  A.  Tbe  Lone  Star  of  Liberia.  With  Introduction 

by  Couflteu  Hugo.  (Blliot  Stock.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.  831. 

This  book  A  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  original  that  has  been 
published  for  some  time.  Mr.  Durham  is  a  man  of  colour,  who  Is 
studying  law  in  London,  and  whose  blood  has  been  set  boiling  by  tha 
Times  articles  on  Black  America.  So  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Durham  that 
he  could  not  do  better  than  turn  the  tables  on  the  insolent  whites 
by  setting  forth  in  a  volume  of  some  800  pages  the  shortcomings  of 
British  civilisation.  Those  who  wish  to  see  how  black  the  white  man 
can  appear  in  the  eyes  of  an  African  need  only  to  turn  over  the  pages 
and  read  the  various  passag«s  in  which  we  have  set  forth  the  manifold 
moral  fallings  of  the  white  lace.  Mr.  Durham  asks,  Is  the  Bthiopiaa 
inferior  to  the  Caucasian  ?  and  answers  the  question  In  the  negative. 
He  then  sets  forth  the  case  of  the  African  under  varioai  chapters. 
It  is  a  curious  book,  which,  notwithstsnding  Its  exaggeration  and  Its 
occasional  ludicrous  mistakes,  may  be  handed  tothe  complacent 
white  as  a  corrective  of  his  overweening  conceit. 

(JooDMAN,  B.  J.  The  Best  Tour  In  Norway.  (Sampson  Low.) 
Crown  8vn.  7s.  6d.  Cloth.  Pp.836.  With  thirty-four  Illustrations  and 
a  Boute  Map. 

In  reading  Mr.  (Goodman's  account  of  two  holidays  spent  In  the  land  of 
the  midnight  sun  we  have  found  it  easy  to  live  over  again  a  holiday 
spent  In  Norway  almost  odncldently  with  Mr.  (Goodman's  1890  tonr. 
With  nearly  all  his  praises  of  that  country  and  her  people  we  agree ; 
but  we  do  not  quite  follow  him  in  his  disappointment,  when  crossing 
the  North  Sea,  at  being  almost  '*  unable  to  feel  the  sea  under  hi  at. 
Other  people's  experience  of  the  North  Sea  is  sometimes  the  reverse  of 
what  fell  to  Mr.  (Goodman's  happy  lot.  Few  people,  however,  will 
read  his  book  without  feeling  disposed  to  brave  the  discomforts  of 
crossing  to  that  lovely  country  of  sombre,  silent  fjords;  wooded 
valleys,  snow-covered  mountaios,  gleaming  lakts,  and  impetuous 
waterfalls.  The  book  is  characterised  by  much  painstaking  and  useful 
detill,  rather  than  by  any  brilliant  descriptive  style.  With  regard  to 
the  route  taken,  the  only  change  we  suggest  Is  its  extension  from 
Molde  to  Trondhjem.  The  volume  Is  well  Illustrated ;  but  if  a 
different  process  had  been  used  In  the  making  of  the  blocks,  a  s'iU 
better  idea  might  have  bjen  given  of  the  beauty  of  Norwegian  scenery. 

Wi.iu>,  C.  S..  and  M.  J.  B.  Baddklkt.  South  Devon  and  South 
Cornwall  and  North  Devon  and  North  Cornwall.  (Oulau  and 

Co.)  Foap.8vo.  Cloth.      Pp.  215.  4s.  and  8s.  6d. 

New  ediiions.  the  fourth,  of  these  volumes  of  Meisrs.  Baddeley  and 
Ward's  well-known  series  of  Bofflish  Guide  Books,  calls  for  Uttle 
remark.  They  aro  thoroughly  reUable,  packed  full  of  useful  and  not 
superfluous  information,  and  contain  numerous  exceptionally  well- 
executed  mttp*  and  plans. 

Wabd.  U.  SKOwnxir.  Lichfield  and  Its  Cathedral.  (Peroy  Lund 
and  Co.,  MenK>rlal  Hall,  Ludgata  Circus.)  Paper  covers.  6d. 
A  brief  outline  guide  to  Lichfield  and  Its  cathedral,  Illustrated  with 

views  and  maps. 
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HOW  TO  LEARN  A  LANGUAGE. 


I.-BT  PROFESSOR  BLACKIE. 


monsaoB  blackic. 
(f)r»m  a  i^tograph  by  Elliott  and  Fry.'i 


Wj^rR^  intelligent 
publico! Great 
£itaui  is  certainly 
under  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  editor 
of  the  Review  op 
Reviews  for  the 
publicity  which  he 
gave  in  his  May 
Dumber  to  Professor 
Gouin's  book  on  the 
studying  and  teach- 
ing of  languages. 
Taken  along  with 
the  account  given  in 
the  April  number  of 
the  Journal  of  Edur 
cation  on  the  method 
of  liDguistio  train- 
ins  used  in  the  great 
schools  of  Wies- 
baden, the  facts  and 
principles  set  forth 
in  this  volume 
should  certainly  set  tlie  teachers  of  languages  in  our 
English  schools,  great  and  small,  seriously  to  consider 
whether  there  is  not  something  radically  wrong  in  their 
handling  of  this  important  branch  of  popular  education. 
No  doubt,  teachers  are  proverbially  the  most  unteachable 
of  all  classes  of  the  community ;  but  in  the  present  age, 
when  intelligence  is  being  so  widely  spread,  and  in  this 
Empire  of  Great  Britain,  whose  friendly  communica- 
tions with  all  sorts  of  foreign  nations  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  is  so  necessary  for  business,  for  pleasure, 
and  for  policy,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  public  will  feel  their  own  power,  and  know 
their  own  interest  in  this  matter,  and  let  all  school- 
masters and  all  professors  understand  that  it  is  not  by 
the  conning  of  dead  rules  and  the  spelling  of  dead  books 
that  a  living  knowledge  of  that  most  vital  of  all  living  things 
called  language  is  to  be  acquired,  but  by  habitual  breath- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  articulate  voice,  and  thinking,  hear- 
ing and  speaking  in  direct  connection  with  the  environ- 
ment of  tnc  l«arner.  This  is  the  method  of  nature ;  and, 
apart  from  nature,  all  the  most  curious  grammatical 
machinery  and  bookish  apparatus  will  remain  as  far 
removed  from  a  heart-inspuing  and  brain-furnishing 
knowledge  of  a  language  as  a  photograph,  even  the  best, 
is  from  the  living  countenance  of  which  it  is  the 
lifeless  expression.  The  knowledge  of  any  language  is  a 
living  growth,  and,  like  all  growths  depends  on  a  living 
and  a  graduated  practice.  As  the  practice  of  the  eye 
teaches  the  artist  to  see  open  secrets,  which  no  bookish 
talk  about  seen  objects  could  reveal,  so  the  practice  of 
the  ear  in  articulate  speech  forms  a  living  bond  between 
objects  and  feelings  in  articulate  voice  which  no  dead 
record  of  speechless  signs  can  create.  As  we  learn  to  play 
^olf,  not  by  bocks  on  the  game,  but  by  using  our  arms 
and  our  legs,  and  our  calculating  glance  on  the  golf- 
ground,  so  we  learn  languages,  by  usmg  our  ears  and  our 
tongues  in  the  first  pla<^,  and  books  only  in  a  secondary 


way  where  vocal  exercise  fails.  The  perfect  use  of  a 
language  can  be  learned  without  books,  as  no  doubt  it 
was  by  Homer  and  the  great  school  of  bards  that  preceded 
and  followed  him ;  but  with  books  alone,  no  man  can 
attain  to  a  livine  mastery  of  any  form  of  human  speech, 
any  more  than  he  could  learn  to  swim  without  plunging 
into  the  water. 

What  a  painful,  weary,  and  fruitless  process  it 
is  to  studv  a  language  through  the  eye,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  natursS  organ  the  ear.  Professor  Gouin 
shews  in  an  extremely  curious,  interesting,  and 
instructive  piece  of  biographical  detail.  In  ^mnciple 
I  certainly  aeree  with  him,  as  in  fact  every  man  must  do 
whose  healthy  instincts  have  not  been  perverted  by  the 
formalism  and  the  pedantry  of  the  schools;  but  my 
experience  has  happily  been  in  no  wise  so  painful,  and  I 
found  the  right  way  to  learn  a  language  at  an  early  period 
of  my  life,  without  wandering  far  into  the  wron^. 
doubt  at  Aberdeen,  where  I  was  brought  up,  the  coUoquial 
method  was  not  used,  as  it  might  certainly  have  been,  to 
season  and  to  facilitate  the  exact  Latin  scholarship  for 
which  that  city  has  long  been  famous ;  but  when  once 
released  from  scholastic  leading-strings  and  left  free  to 
complete  my  linguistic  study  on  my  own  hook,  I  seem 
early  to  have  faUen  into  the  natural  plan  of  using  my  ear 
and  my  tongue  to  supply  the  winged  words,  whicn  the 
scholastic  method  of -creeping  through  printed  sentences 
failed  to  produce.  I  remember  well  in  my  study  when  about 
fifteen  years  old,defaoing  the  white  front  of  my  mantelpiece 
with  sounding  sentences  from  Cicero,  which  in  imitation 
of  my  model,  I  then  flung  forth  with  the  living  voice,  ami 
^ot  practically  into  the  habit  of  thinking  and  of  speaking 
m  the  dead  language  which  the  scholastic  method  of 
reading  and  writing  had  never  cared  to  do ;  and  that 
this,  my  practice  was  exceptional,  I  learned  in  the  follow- 
ing fashion.  After  finishing  my  Arts  course  at  the  age  of 
17,  I  studied  theology  under  P^cipal  Laurence  Brown, 
father  of  the  late  Dr.  Brovm,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Marischal  College.  The  Principal  was  a  man  of  sound 
learning ;  and,  having  studied  abroad,  had  brought  home 
with  him  from  Hofland  the  practice,  common  in  the 
Dutch  UniversitieB  at  that  time,  of  speaking  and  lecturing 
in  the  tongue  of  Cicero  and  Csssar.  Among  the  discourses 
which  the  young  theologians  had  to  deliver  in  presence  of 
the  professor,  one  was  in  Latin ;  and  on  eacn  occasion 
when  a  Latin  discourse  was  read  by  the  student  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Principal  to  invite  criticism  from  every 
student  who  might  care  to  stand  up;  but  in  a  Latin 
discourse  it  was  only  natural,  the  professor  thought,  that 
the  criticism  should  be  in  the  same  language;  and  on 
this  he  wisely  insisted.  But  the  young  evangelists  had 
been  taught  only  to  read  and  write  Latin;  so  they 
remained  dumb,  which  appeared  to  be  rather  stupid ;  and 
I,  having  trained  myself  to  declaim  to  an  imaginary 
somebo^  in  my  own  private  chamber,  thought  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not  open  my  mouth 
with  Ciceronian  phrase  in  presence  of  a  real  one ;  and 
accordingly,  on  a  certain  day,  when  the  usual  appeal  had 
been  made  by  the  professor,  feeling  some  critical  motion 
in  my  breast,  I  stood  up  and  got  on  fluently  with  my 
Latin  commentary.    This  gave  me  confidence :  an^l 
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better  than  confidence,  a  great  laudation  from  the 
reverend  Principal^  which  gave  me  a  notable  Btart  in 
Academical  life  as  a  good  Latin  scholar. 

I  should  not  have  entered  into  these  personal  details 
had  it  not  been  for  the  precedent  shewn  me  by  M.  Gouin 
in  your  May  number ;  and  no  doubt,  in  this  ouestion, 
facts  will  justly  be  held  not  the  least  powerful  of  the 
arguments.  I  may  therefore,  without  offence,  further 
state  that  when  some  three  years  afterwards  I  went 
across  the  Channel  to  study  in  Germany  I  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  conversing  in  Latin  with  the  students  in  the 
SchneUwagen  who  were  travelling  with  me  from  Ham- 
burg to  Gottingen,  in  which,  of  course,  I  was  aided,  not 
only  by  my  previous  habit  of  using  my  ear  and  my  tongue 
and  not  my  eyes  only  in  the  study  of  Latin,  but  by  the 
fact  that  I  spoke  Latin  not  in  the  barbarous  style  of 
English  scholars,  but  with  the  broad  sound  of  a  and  the 
slender  sound  of  i  which  belongs  to  Scotland  in  common 
with  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Of  German  I  knew 
not  a  word  at  this  time.  I  went  to  the  famous  university 
on  the  banks  of  the  Leine  to  study  German,  and  after 
five  months  I  knew  it  as  well  as  my  mother  tongue.  This 
is  exactly  the  point  which  M.  Gouin  brings  out.  Any 
language,  he  says,  taught  in  the  natural  way  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ear  and  tongue,  and  not  by  tne  conning  of 
abstract  rules  and  the  spelling  of  dead  books,  may  be 
learned  in  five  or  six  months.  I  acquired  a  perfect  mastery 
of  that  language  in  five  months,  more  perfect  than  I  had  of 
Latin  in  as  many  years.  How  was  tins  ?  Not  from  an^ 
special  craniological  bmnp  that  my  brain-case  may  exhibit 
for  the  study  of  language ;  far  from  it.  I  never  cared 
for  language  merely  as  language ;  I  desired  it  only  to 
shake  hands  and  hearts  with  my  fellow  beings ;  and  I 
learned  German  and  other  languages  just  as  children 
learn  their  mother  tongue,  by  moving  perpetually  in  the 
element  where  the  language  is  spoken,  and  where  the 
hearing  and  the  speaking  is  as  natural  and  as  necessary  to 
the  waking  intelligence  of  a  child,  as  the  inspiration  and  the 
expiration  of  the  air  is  to  the  living  play  of  the  lungs.  Well, 
how  did  I  proceed  ?  I  c^ose  history  as  a  subject  conversant 
with  matters  that  belong  to  the  catholic  use  of  language 
among  educated  men.  I  attended  daily  Professor  Heeren's 
lecture  on  Uie  European  "Staaten  system,''  and  took 
regular  lessons  in  German  from  an  accomplished  native 
teacher.  To  this  I  added  the  text  book  used 
by  the  Professor,  daily  intercourse  with  native 
students ;  and  constant  reading  of  easy  German  books ; 
and  by  this  combination  of  social  intercourse,  primary 
training  of  the  ear,  and  secondary  use  of  relative  books 
both  in  reading  and  writing,  before  five  months  were 
expired,  I  could  understand  every  word  uttered  by  the 
Professor,  and  fight  my  own  way  among  the  natives,  as 
easily  as  if  German  had  been  my  mother  tongue.  And, 
as  I  said  before,  this  was  the  natural  and  necessary  result 
not  of  any  special  talent  in  me,  but  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  was  placed,  and  of  the  determination  to  use 
iJiem  for  a  special  end  in  a  natural  manner.  Man  is  by 
nature  a  speaking  animal,  and  he  will  learn  to  speak  any 
language  as  naturally  as  pigs  squeak,  or  larks  sing,  if  he 
will  but  try.  Let  him  plant  the  seed  in  the  true  soil  of 
living  nature,  and  the  growth  will  be  as  certain  as  it  is 
swift  and  fruitful. 

Lotus  now  ask  in  detail  what  are  the  points  of  the 
process  by  winch  children  learn  their  mother-tongue, 
and  not  only  one  mother-tongue,  but  two  or  three,  or 
half-a-dozen,  if  circumstances  are  favourable ;  for  bilin- 
gual and  tnlingual  peoples  grow  up  in  certam  social 
surroundings  just  as  naturally  as  monolingual  The 
2X)ints  are  as  follows : — 

1.— The  child,  moved  by  a  healthy  curiosity,  is  vitally 


touched  by  the  objects  which  surround  it,  and  hearing  these 
objects  indissolubly  associated  with  certain  spoken  sounds, 
it  instinctively,  from  the  mimetic  nature  of  man,  repeats  the 
name  as  often  as  the  object  is  presented. 

2.  — The  repetition  of  the  sound  made — without  any  trouble 
— causes  it  to  remain  a  permanent  possession  of  the  young 
speaker;  for  the  memory  depends  always  on  these  two 
things,  the  force  of  the  original  impression,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  its  repetition. 

3.  — The  power  of  difiFerent  objects  to  produce  specific 
differential  emotions  on  the  mind  of  the  young  creature, 
inspires  it  with  a  desire  to  express  these  emotions ;  which 
desire  being  responded  to  by  the  nurse  and  mother,  gradually 
furnishes  the  speaker  with  an  array  of  the  most  useful  verbs, 
adjectives,  interjections,  and  other  parts  of  speech. 

4.  — These  primary  elements  being  once  evolved,  the  grow- 
ing child  is,  by  its  careful  mother,  taught  to  connect  the 
individual  words,  whether  expressing  objects  or  emotions, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  regular  sentence,  according  to 
the  normal  use  of  the  full-grown  language  ;  that  is,  to  speak 
grammatically,  without  the  study  of  grammar. 

6. — After  this,  books  and  residing  may  fitly  come  in,  but 
always,  of  course,  in  a  secondary  way.  To  supply  the  want 
of  objects  which  are  the  natural  material  for  langusgc, 
pictures  and  picture-books  will  come  in ;  and  when  a  nurse 
or  a  mother  cannot  always  be  able  to  tell  a  good  story, 
story  books  in  an  easy  style  will  fill  up  the  vacant  hours  of 
the  learner ;  but  whenever  possible,  living  scenes  and  notable 
localities  should  always  precede  the  reading,  as  giving  a 
more  lively  and  a  more  permanent  impression  than  the  life- 
less record  of  books. 

6. — For  the  perfecting  of  a  knowledge  of  language  a 
special  culture  of  the  memory  and  the  imagination  is 
necessary.  This  ctdture  should  proceed  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  render  the  learner  as  much  as  possible  independent  of 
books  and  paper,  which,  however  useful  for  record,  as  Plato 
in  the  "Fhscdrns''  long  ago  remarked,  are  rather  hurtful  to  the 
development  of  a  strong  memory  and  a  vivid  imagination. 
The  man  whose  memory  depends  on  a  book  is  like  a  land- 
lord who  devolves  the  care  of  his  estate  on  his  man  of 
business  or  his  factor.  The  knowledge  which  he  does  not 
use  he  will  forget,  and  become  the  slave  where  he  ought  to 
be  the  master,  as  on  the  stage  we  see  sometimes  actors  who 
know  their  parts  imperfectly,  waiting  awkwardly  for  a 
prompter. 

So  much  for  the  method  of  nature  in  the  easy,  uncons- 
cious style  of  infantine  and  puerile  life  through  the  social 
intercourse  of  the  family  by  the  living  voice  mainly,  with 
the  aid  of  books  in  a  supplemental  way,  as  in  these 
days  generally,  or  without  books  altogether,  as  in  the 
case  of  Homer  and  other  early  national  bards.  Our  next 
question  is,  how  is  this  method  of  nature  affected  by  the 
change  which  takes  place  when  a  full-grown  young  person 
is  set,  in  a  formal  manner,  to  learn  a  strange  tongue  sys- 
tematically ?  It  is  effected  in  three  ways,  and  in  all  the 
three  to  the  advantage  of  the  full-grown  student :  first, 
he  is  now  arrived  at  the  full  use  of  bis  powers,  and  can 
grasp  firmly  where  once  he  could  only  touch  lightly,  and 
walk  stoutly  over  long  distances,  where  he  could  only  trip 
within  a  narrow  field  ;  again,  he  can  submit  himself  to  a 
regulated  scale  of  advance  under  the  calculated  guidance 
of  a  professional  teacher,  and  thirdly,  he  can  set  himself, 
with  a  will,  to  stick  to  any  piece  of  ordered  work  with 
continuous  endeavour,  till  it  be  achieved  in  such  fashion 
that  the  linguistic  acquisitions  of  his  full  growth  compared 
with  his  earnest  style,  are  as  a  firmly  compacted  archi- 
tecture compared  with  the  accidental  picking  up  of 
pebbles  horn  the  sand.  The  result  of  this  threefold 
change  in  capacity  and  circumstance  ought  unquestionably 
to  be  that  a  foreign  tongue  studied  by  a  full-grown  youth, 
may  be  learnt  more  perfectly  in  five  months  than  by  a 
growing  child  in  five  years.  And  why  is  it  not  so ; 
simply  oeoause  the  teacher,  instead  of  helping  Nature 
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wisely,  and  giving  greater  scope  and  a  more  r^ulated 
impulse  to  her  action,  flings  her  method  overboard  alto- 
gether, and  transfers  the  function  of  the  ear  to  the  eye, 
and  substitutes,  systematically,  the  stringing  together  of 
formal  sentences  and  abstract  rules  for  the  hving  play  of 
the  voice  in  the  practice  of  intelligent  intercourse  ;  and  so 
it  happens  that  on  this  perverse  method,  we  see  daily  in 
the  schools,  after  three  or  four  years'  persistent  applica- 
tion, the  most  apt  scholars  creeping  painfully  along  from 
sentence  to  sentence  in  a  dead  book,  instead  of  flapping 
free  wings  in  an  atmosphere  of  natural  music  and  un- 
studied eloquence.  Hence  the  meagreness  of  the  linguistic 
fruits  in  so  many  of  our  high-class  schools ;  a  growth  all 
briars  and  no  berries. 

What  apolo£[y,  I  would  now  ask  in  conclusion,  do  our 
teachers  give  for  the  maintenance  of  a  method  of  teaching 
languages  so  contrary  to  Nature,  to  common  sense  and 
to  practical  utiHty  ?  First,  they  say  specially  with  regard 
to  dead  languages,  that  as  they  are  studied  to  be  read, 
and  not  to  be  talked,  books  and  readers,  dictionaries  and 
grammars  furnish  both  the  substance  and  the  form  of 
fiuguistic  study  in  their  case.  The  answer  to  this  is 
plain :  talking  makes  reading  more  easv,  and  the 
command  of  the  language,  as  Quinctilirus  has  it,  more 
perfect  dicendo  scribimus  facilius;  besides  that,  the 
character  of  the  language,  as  a  music  of  speech,  can  never 
be  acquired  by  poring  over  a  dead  record.  Again,  our 
teachers  will  say  that  man  is  not  a  parrot,  and  the  con- 
versational method  tends  to  make  him  one.  The  answer 
to  this  is  equally  plain :  man,  in  his  mimetic  function, 
when  learning  language  is,  and  must  be  a  parrot,  but 
he  is  a  parrot  and  something  more.  This  something 
more  is  "reason,''  and  to  the  action  of  this  some- 
thing more,  in  the  acquisition  of  a  language,  no  wise 
advocate  of  the  method  of  Nature  can  have  any 
objection.  Have  grammar  and  grammar  rules,  by  aU 
means,  but  let  them  follow,  or  go  pari  passu,  with  hving 
practice,  not  precede  it,  much  less  exclude  it  formally. 
A  primer  for  any  language  can  be  made  so  as  to  be  at 
once  colloquial  and  constructive ;  so  I  have  shewn  for 
myself  in  Greek* ;  and  the  teacher  who  cannot  use  this 

*A  Qreek  primer,  colloquial  and  conttructive.  Macmillan,  Londou, 
1891. 


method  from  his  own  stores,  in  any  language  which 
he  professes  to  teach,  is,  in  my  opinion,  unfit  for  his 
business. 

These  are  the  ostensible  reasons ;  but  the  real  reasons, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  are  bad  habits,  a  power  which  rules  other 
worlds  than  the  pedagogic  more  powerfully  than  wisdom  j 
then  conceit  and  the  show  of  infallibility  which  teachers, 
like  priests,  are  ready  to  assume ;  and  lastly,  laziness ; 
for,  as  the  Wiesbaden  educationists  wisely  observe,  it  is 
easier  for  a  teacher  to  remit  the  learner  wholesale  to  a 
dead  book,  than  to  march  forward  with  him  to  a  vocal 
contest  like  a  general  with  his  soldiers  to  a  battle.  Nay, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  on  the  bookish  plan  a  man  may 
teach  a  language  of  which  he  knows  nothing  more  at 
starting  than  his  disciple ;  the  paradigm  of  the  noun  or 
the  verb  may  be  the  lesson  of  the  day,  and  the  teacher 
who  has  mastered  it  completely  and  knows  nothing  more 
may  perform  his  function  of  bookish  indoctrination 
creditably,  without  knowing  more  of  the  language  than 
a  btind  man  does  of  vision,  who  finds  his  way,  staff  in 
hand,  stone  by  stone,  over  a  pool. 

Two  cognate  points  I  would  fain  discuss  here,  but  for 
want  of  space  must  content  myself  with  the  bare  men- 
tion. The  one  is  that  the  method  of  nature  here  advo- 
cated applies  to  dead  langua^  as  well  as  to  living,  it 
being  as  easy  to  look  the  sun  m  the  face  and  say  helios  as 
to  say  surtf  the  only  difliarence  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  school  being  that  whereas  in  the  case  of  living 
languages  accompliSied  speakers  can  everywhere  be  easily 
found,  in  the  case  of  dead  languages,  a  special  arena  of 
linguistic  gladiatorship  is  necessary  in  order  to  equip  the 
teacher  for  his  work.  The  other  point  on  whicn  T  am 
willing  to  enlarge,  on  any  occasion,  and  challenge  contra- 
diction from  any  convocation  of  scholars  in  Europe,  but 
can  only  state  here,  is  that  Greek  is  not,  as  some  ignor- 
antly  supi>ose,  in  any  sense  a  dead  language,  but  in  every 
sense  a  living  form  of  human  speech,  and  nke  German  or 
French,  is  studied  most  efficiently  in  the  land  where  it  is 
spoken,  and  that,  of  all  absurdities  practised  by  men 
pretending  to  be  wise,  the  greatest  is  that  of  pronouncing 
the  noblest  of  all  languages  with  an  arbitrary  English 
accentuation,  contrary  luike  to  philological  scieucCr 
learned  tradition,  and  practical  utility- 


II.-BY  MR.  WALTER  WREN. 


I  HAVE  carefully 
read  your  paper  on 
M.  Francois  Grouin's 
"Royal  Road  to 
Foreign  Tongues.** 
He  is  altogether  too 
sanguine.  Good  diges- 
tion is  as  much  a  ne- 
cessity as  good  food. 
Too  might  as  well  feed 
a  child  wholly  on  tins 
of  concentrated  beef 
essence  and  expect  it 
to  thrive,  as  to  expect 
it  (or  a  "  grown-up  ") 
to  master  a  langaage 
in  six  months  or  twelve 
either,  fiat  he  is  right 
MB.  WALTER  WRSN.  priuciple*  or 

(From  a  photograph  bj  Fry,  Brighton.)       ghould  I    not  l^the; 

say,  Mr.  King  is  7  Begin  with  •*  the  ear,  not  the  eye.**  Try  it 
with  your  youngest  child.  Whenever  you  speak  to  it  speak 
French  or  German — whichever  you  like  best.  Whenever  Mrs. 
Stead  speaks  to  it,  let  her  speak  English.  As  the  child  grows, 
it  will  babitually  speak  German  to  you  and  English  to  its 


mother.  By  following  M.  Gouin's  method  for  cix  months, 
your  children  will  probably  be  able  "  to  talk  with  good 
accent  and  with  ease  in  frendi,'*  up  to  a  certain  point — 
always  provided  they  have  not  too  much  else  to  think  about. 
But  only  to  a  limited  degree.  A  rural  labourer's  vocabulary 
is  limited  to  a  few  hundred  words— probably  not  five; 
your  own  vocabulary  is  probably  eight  thousand  at 
least  (I  should  say  more).  "  Revolutionise  pedagogy  "  by 
all  means.  *'It  is  time  it  was  revolutionised.**  If 
you  refer  back  to  (I  think)  1883  you  will  find  in 
the  PM  Mall  Gazette  that  I  always  hoped  to  be  head 
master  of  a  school  for  small  boys,  so  that  they  were 
all  begun  rightlv.  Please  let  me  add  the  most  important 
remark  of  all— though  not  strictly  relevant  to  the  subject. 
Teach  languages  by  the  ear,  not  by  the  eye.  But  teach 
geography,  geometiy,  number,  weight,  measure,  botany,  and 
other  branches  of  natural  science  by  the  eye,  not  the  ear. 
And  above  all,  remember  it  is  far  away  more  important  for 
every  little  child  to  learn  and  study  the  works  of  God 
rather  than  the  thoughts  of  men.  Children  love  flowers,  shells, 
all  "pretty  things,*'  all  "pretty  pictures.**  Follow  the 
methods  plainly  shown  by  God  (or  Nature,  if  you  prefer 
that).  "Revolutionise,**  by  all  means.  The  one  thing 
beyond  all  doubt  is,  that  whatever  is  done  at  "  the  schools  ** 
now  is  all  wrong. 
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BY    LADY  PAGET. 


^Jf^l^HEN  about  two  years  ago  I  drew  attention  in  some 
(^J|M^  articles  in  the  Ifational  Review  to  Count  Matters 
memcines,  I  received  a  gi'eat  many  letters  upon  the  sub- 
ject, especially  from  those  who,  through  this  new  medi- 
cine, hoped  for  a  cure  from  cancer.  Most  of  these  cases 
I  referred  to  the  Mattei  doctors  in  whose  vicinity  they 
might  happen  to  be,  but  there  was  a  residue  of  those  that 
were  either  quite  hopeless,  or  who  dwelt  in  places  utterly 
remote  from  help  and  civilisation,  and  whom  I  tried  to 
advise  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  My  mind  has,  conse- 
quently, been  a  good  deal  occupied  with  this  sad  subject, 
and  I  should  like,  for  the  benefit  of  sufferers,  to  mention 
a  few  thin^  which,  in  my  estimation,  help  the  action  of 
the  Mattel  medicines  very  considerably.  I  feel  encouraged 
to  do  this  by  two  facts.  First,  that  these  additional  helps 
are  of  a  very  simple  and  innocent  nature,  and  can  be  only 
beneficial,  even  to  people  in  perfect  health;  secondly, 
that  my  cases,  bad  as  they  were,  have  either  been  com- 
pletely cured  or,  at  least,  the  pain  was  immediately 
reUeved,  and  none  of  them  until  now  has  become  worse. 

When  I  was  a  small  child  I  deciphered  one  day  in 
the  newspaper  the  story  of  a  man  who  lived  in  Paris, 
which  filled  my  mind  with  many  speculations.  This  man, 
it  was  said,  was  really  about  one  hundred  years  old,  but 
looked  quite  young  and  was  strong  and  healthy,  because 
after  a  lapse  of  every  twenty-five  years  he  lived  for  two 
years  on  nothing  but  brown  whole-meal  bread  and  water- 
cress. This  regime  so  invigorated  and  purified  his  system 
that  he  was  completely  rejuvenated.  The  whole-meal 
bread  supplied  the  strength,  whiLst  the  watercress,  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  has  very  refreshing  qualities,  made 
his  old  blood  young  again.  Whether  this  story  be  true 
or  not,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learnt  from  it,  and 
when  I  heard  by  chance  that  in  certain  districts  the  poor 

rople  used  watercress  as  a  specific  against  cancer, 
begged  my  patients  to  partake  as  much  as  possible 
of  it  raw  for  breakfast  with  whole-meal  bread,  and  also 
as  pur^c  in  soup,  or  made  into  quinelles  with  butter  and 
flour.  I  soon  foimd  that  none  of  my  patients 
had  ever  given  a  thought  to  their  diet,  except  perhaps 
now  and  then ;  one  of  them  said  they  ate  as  mucn  meat 
as  possible  in  order  to  keep  up  their  strength.  I  ask  my 
patients  to  renounce  all  meat,  fish,  and  fowl,  at  least  for 
the  time  being ;  when  they  are  cured  they  may  begin  to 
eat  animal  food  again  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  By  abstain- 
ing from  animal  food  the  cancer  seems  to  be  deprived  of 
its  nourishment.  My  attention  was  first  arousea  to  this 
fact  by  the  case  of  an  old  lady  who  suffered  from  in- 
ternal cancer.  Her  food  consisted  only  of  dnr  bread  and 
tea  without  milk.  She  suffered  terribly,  and  underwent 
several  operations,  but  to  the  unbounded  astonishment 
of  all  the  great  doctors  and  surgeons  who  attended  her, 
she  lived  for  several  years,  when  they  had  only  given  her 
a  few  days.  She  was  a  perfect  skeleton,  and  after  her 
death  it  was  said  that  her  illness  had  lasted  so  long 
because  it  could  find  no  nourishment  in  her  great  state 
of  emaciation.  The  same  reason  would  explain  what 
1  have  heard  doctors  maintain,  viz.,  that  cancer  is  far 
more  rapid  and  malignant  in  young  and  apparently 
healthy  individuals  than  in  old  and  delicate  ones. 

All  spirits,  tea,  and  coffee,  I  think,  prejudice  the  effect 
of  the  medicines  in  cancer,  and,  on  account  of  their 
iiiflammatory  and  exciting  nature,  it  is  better  to  forego 


them.  All  fruits  (not  hothouse),  and  especially  grapes, 
I  have  found  a  great  help.  Apple  tea  and  gruel  and 
cocoa  nibs  are  the  best  beverages.  Pepper  and  spices 
must  be  avoided  on  the  same  scale  as  tea  and  coffee.  As 
a  prophylactic  against  cancer  the  grape  cure  seems  to  be 
vindicated.  It  completely  purifies  the  system,  and 
removes  any  stoppages  and  accumulations  caused  by  an 
injudicious  regime ;  but  the  cure  must  be  properly  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  doctor  at  a 
place  like  Meran  m  the  Tyrol,  where  the  grapes  ripen  in 
the  sun.  Everybody  who  leads  an  artificial  life  would 
probably  be  the  better  for  this  cure,  which,  followed  up 
by  Mattei  medicines,  restores  purity  to  the  blood.  The 
bradng  air  of  the  sea  or  of  the  hills  appears  to  exercise  a 
curative  effect  upon  cancer.  I  imagine  that  the  keenness 
cf  the  atmosphere  is  favourable  to  the  renewal  of  the 
tissues,  and,  the  appetite  being  thereby  increased,  the 
constitution  is  refreshed  and  invigorated. 

It  is,  however,  not  everybody  who  can  go  to  the  sea  or 
to  the  hills,  and  in  these  cases  I  find  that  ablutions  of  salt 
water,  as  cold  as  they  can  be  borne,  just  before  going  to 
bed,  are  very  benefi<nal.  When  I  say  ablutions,  I  mean 
sponging  the  body  all  over,  not  forgetting  the  feet — care 
must  be  taken  to  get  into  bed  immediately  without  dry- 
ing oneself,  and  warm  coverings  must  be  drawn  well  up  to 
the  throat.  A  delicious  sensation  of  warmth  and  rest 
will  soon  be  experienced.  These  ablutions,  treated  in 
this  way,  not  only  strengthen  the  general  health,  but  they 
appear  to  draw  out  by  the  pores  the  poisons  contained 
in  the  body. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  as  much  fresh  air  as  can  be 
procured  by  day  and  by  night  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
as  well  as  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness ;  m 
locaHties  where  the  water  is  not  above  suspicion 
it  would  be  well  to  use  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
diseased  part  a  decoction  made  of  hay  seeds,  the  seeds 
of  flowering  hay,  or  the  straw  of  oats.  These  decoctions 
must  be  used  warm  or  tepid.  The  patients  can  also 
be  put  into  sitz  baths.  Tney  seem  to  purify  and  heal 
the  wounds  wonderfully.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  a 
tine  qud  rum ;  for  those  who  can  do  so  a  little  gentle 
gymnastic  after  the  morning  bath  is  of  high  value.  The 
best  book  I  know,  because  the  simplest,  is  that  of 
Moritz  Strebel,  published  at  Leipzig  by  F.  Fleischer. 
Though  the  text  is  German,  the  drawings  explain  the 
movements  very  well. 

There  is,  I  daresay^  nothing  new  in  these  hints,  but 
I  think  I  can  promise  to  those  who  cannot  have  the 
benefit  of  consulting  a  physician,  and  who  wish  to  use 
Ck)unt  Mattel's  medicines  inwardly,  or  as  compresses, 
gargles,  subcutaneous  injections,  or  otherwise,  that  by 
adopting  these  hints  they  will  find  the  way  cleared  for 
very  surprising  results—it  will  be  like  the  difference 
between  cantenng  over  smooth  turf,  or  making  one's  way 
over  hard  and  stony  ground  with  boulders  of  rock  and 
other  impediments  to  get  over. 

Notice,  —  In  the  next  number  of  the  Review  of 
Kevisws  will  be  published  the  report  of  the  Ex- 
perimental Committee  on  the  results  of  one  year's 
observation  on  the  treatment  of  five  test  cases  of 
cancer  by  the  Mattei  remedies. 
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Three  Bssayettes.  (Toventrv  Patmore. 
Mental  Imagery.  Alfred  Binet. 
Barly  Parliameatary  Days.  H.  W.  Lucy. 
The  Truth  Abouc  the  Salvation  Army. 

Amokl  White. 
The  Strength  and  Prospects  of  Unionism 

In  Ireland.  An  Irishman. 

Forum.    (37,    Bedford    Street,  Strand.) 
July.  38.  «d. 
Democratic  Duty  and  Opportunity.  T.  F. 
Bayard. 

Reasons  for  Republican  Control.  G.  F. 
Hoar. 

A  New  Poet :  Charles  L.  Moore.  Dr.  S. 

Weir-MItohelL 
The  Fall  of  Silver  and  Its  Causes.  B.  O. 

Leech. 

Eduoation  for  Women  at  Yale.  Pres.  T. 

Dwlght. 

The  Training  of  Boys  at  Bton.    A.  C. 

Demon. 

Need i>d  Reform  In  Natuntlisallon.  Prof. 

J.  B.  Moore. 
What  the  Coming  Man  Will  Bat.  Prcf. 

W.  O.  Attwater. 
The  Slaughter  of  Ballway  Bmploy^. 

H.  C.  Adams. 
Impending  Paganism  In  New  Bngland. 

Pres.  W.  de  W.  Hyde. 
What  the  Census  of  the  Churches  Shows. 

H.  K.  Carroll. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly,  (iio. 

Fifth  Av<>nu^  New  York.)  July.  25  OU. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  With  Portrait  and  lUus- 

t rations.  R.  B.  Kimball. 
Lady  Riders.  (Illus.)  B.  H.  Morris. 
Famine-stricken    Russia.    (Illus.)  T. 

Donnelly  and  V.  Gnbayedoff. 
National  Holidays.  (lUus.)  F.  S.  Daniel. 


Bzploring  Talamanca.  (DIos.)  C.  Ofaarles. 
AMul-Hamid  II.,  Suttm  'a  I^Sr, 

jnth  Portamlt  «ad  Htartratlons. 

D'Ap^. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  (3i4.  Piccadilly. 
_  July.  Is. 

How  to  Make  London  Smokeless.  L.  O. 
DOyle. 

A  Sixteenth  Century  Scholar— (}eorge 

Buchanan.  G.  Byre  Todd. 
The  Secret  of  the  Heavens.  J.  B.  Gore. 
The  Malt  Liquors  of  the  Bnslish.    T.  H. 

B.  (^abam. 
The  Story  of  the  Broad  (Hnge.    G.  A. 

Sekon. 

Town  Life  Under  the  Restoration.  W.  C. 
Sydney. 

Naturalist  and  Biologist.    Irving  Muntz. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  (56,  Paternoster  Row.) 
July.  6d. 

Greek  Peasant  GIrU  and  How  They  Live. 

Mary  Hayden  and  UlUn  Greene. 
Sun  Dials.  S.  P.  A.  CaulfleW. 
Gloves.  (lUus.)   Emma  Brewer. 

Good  Words.     (15.  Tavistock  Street.) 

July.  6d. 

The  Apostle  of  Russia— Count  Tolstoi. 

(Illus.)  R.H.  Reade. 
A  Ride  In  the  Cbeat  Sahara.  (Illus.)  II. 

J.  H.  Forbes. 
My  Fbur  Letters  from  Oarlyle.  Blanche 

Atkinson. 

London  Street  Trades.  (Illus.)  A.  B. 
Bnokland. 

Greater  Britain.  (188,  Palmerston  Build- 
ings. B.C.)  June  15.  6d. 
Elective  Colonial   Governors.     B.  W. 
Burton. 

Tbe  Cape  as  It  Is,  and  as  It  May  Be.  0. 

Cordley. 

Western  Australia.  Dr.  B.  Soott. 
Imperial  Bedproclty  from  a  Producer's 
Point  of  View.  F,  C.  Smith. 

Great  Thoughts.  (3,  Bacqoet  Court,  Fleet 
Street.)  June.  6d. 
Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt  on  the  Art  of 
Interviewing.    With  Portrait.    C.  B. 
Morland. 

Why  I  am  a  Salvationist.  With  Por- 
trait.   Bramwell  Booth. 

Harper's  Manrazlne.  (45.Albemarle  Street.) 
July.  Is. 

How  the  Declaration  was  Received  In  the 
Old  Thirteen.  (Illus.)   C.  D.  Dashler. 

Blarlowe.  James  Russell  Lowell. 

"  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  (Illus.) 
Andrew  Lang. 

ThA  Growth  of  the  Federal  Power.  H.  L. 
NeUon. 

TbeTxar's  Western  Frontier.  P.  Bige- 
low. 

From  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea. 
VL  (Illus.)  F.D.Millet. 

As  to  "  American  SpelUng."  B.  Mat- 
thews. 

Ancient  Gold  Work.    (lUns.)   0.  Hum- 

phreys-Davenpcrt. 
The  Capture  of  Wild  Elephants  In  Mysore. 

(Illus.)  R.  Caton  WoodvUle. 

Home  Messenger.  (9.  Paternoster  Row.) 
July*  Id. 

Dr.  Newman  Hall.  With  Portrait.  F.A. 
Atkins. 

Homlletlo  Review.   (44.  Fleet  Street.) 
Juaf.  Is. 

The  Mystery  of  HeaUng.  Rev.  Dr.  H. 

Mtomlllan. 
Pxeacher  and  Painter.  Prof.  T.  H.  Pattl- 

sou. 

How  (Thrlstand  the  Bible  Stuni  and  Fall 
Together.   Rev.  Dr.  D.  J.  BurrelL 

Vindication  of  Reform.  Rev.  Dr.  J 
Bascom. 

Household  Words.  (13.  St.  Bride  Sti  eet.) 
July.  «d. 
Bound  London  t  Down  Bast  and  Up  West. 
Montagu  Williams. 
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niitstrated  Carpenter  and  Builder. 
(818,  Sinuid.)  Jalj.  6d. 
ModelDwaUliict.  (HIiiO 

Irlih  Monthly.   (60,  O'OoniuU  Stncl, 
DnbUn.)  July.  0d. 
AbOQt  Ghotts.  Bom  MalhoUasd. 
Bpifodet  of  the  Amerloui  OivU  War. 
Dr.  BnMell  of  liaynooth.  IV. 

Journal  of  Bduoatlon.  (86,  Fleet  Street.) 
July.  6d. 
BdnoetloDal  Velne  of  the  Theoiy  of 
Probability.  S.  Lupton. 

Journal  of  the  Manchester  Geographi- 
cal Society.  Qrly.  (44.  Broirn  Street. 
Manchester.)  imy. 

PraoUoalSaffgettiont  toTiraTeUert.  With 
Maps.  J.  P.  Thomaoo. 

ImpreMioiu  of  Tmvel  in  India.  With 
Maps.  0.  B.  Sohwann. 

The  Beeent  Progrm  of  Indian  Agriculture. 
WithMapt.  O.L.  Topper. 

Balhray  OommunieatioDi  of  India.  With 
Mapt.  W.  O.  PomivaU. 

B»  cent  Trade  Proneft  and  Competition  in 
India.  D.  A.  (rGonnan. 

Journal  of  Microscopy.  Wj.  (20,  King 

William  Street,  Strand.)  July.  1b.  6.1. 
The  BmIUu  of  Diphtheria.    Dr.  J.  B.  . 

MoOonnell. 
SagarUa  Parasitica  and  Psgnras  Bem- 

bardns.  With  Plate.  Dr.  B.  L.  Boberta 

and  Miss  F.  PhiUips. 
Bzamination  of  Pood-Life.  J.  B.  Lord. 
Parasites  and  the  Parasitic  Diseases  of  the 

Domestioated  Animals.  (lUns.) 

King's  Own.     (48,  Paternoster  Bow.) 
July.  6d. 

Thirty  Tears  in  St.  Giles's.  (Dins.)  G. 
H.  Pike. 

Thf»  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.  V.  Ber.P. 
Prrsoott. 

Knowledge.     (326,     High  Holbom.) 
July.  6d. 

Prtctical  Applications  of  Blcotricity.  J. 

J.  Stewart. 
Tbe  Diairibntion  of  Son  Spots  in  Solar 

latitude.  B.W.  Maunder. 
What  is  a  Nebula  ?  A.  O.  Hsnyard. 
Th^*  Feeding  of  Pbints.  Pen^lar  d  Smith. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.    (53.  Imperial 
Buildings,  LudsHte  Hill.)  JuW.  6d. 
Mr.  B«-ecber  as  Ikntw  h  m.  IJL.  Mis. 

Ward  Bf  echer. 
Woni  en  and  the  World's  Fair.  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer. 

Mrs.  Bdward  Bellamy.  With  Portrait. 
Fanny  M.  Johnson. 

Ladies'  Treasury.    (23,  0!d  Bailey.) 
July.  7d. 
Famous  Misers.  J.  Cuthbert  Uadden. 

Leisure  Hour.  (66,  Paternoster  Bow.) 
July.  6d. 

Tbe  Bu'ns  of  Karnak  in  Bgypt.  (lUus.) 

S.  J.  Wejman. 
Statesmen  of  Spain.  With  Portraits, 
a  he  PaU  MaU  GazelU.  With  Portrait  and 

niustratlcns.  H.  W.  Massingham. 
Letters    of    James    Smttham.  With 

Prttrait. 
A  London  Ivcry  Sale.  (Illus.) 
P(  nd-Hunting  tor  the  Microscope.  (Illus.) 
Obronides  of  the  Sid  :  The  Last  Bide. 

(lUus.) 

Library  Hevlew.    (25.  Patemditer  Sq.) 
July.  6d. 

Printing  at  Venice  and  Blsewb  ere.  (Illus.) 
X.  Parfces. 

— i«he  OriUos  on  Mr.  Meredith.  F.  G.  Ayl- 
ward. 

Walter  Savage  Landor.  B.  B.  Johnson. 

Lippincott's.  (Ward  snd  Lock,  Salisbury 
Square.)  July.  Is. 
The  Newspaper  Iliuitrator.  (Illus.)  Max 

de  Lipman. 
Peary's  North   Greenland  Expedition. 

cuius.)  B.  Sharp  and  W.  B.  Hughes. 
Geographical  Fiction.    Gertrude  Athcr- 
ton. 

OanoeLife.  (Illus.)  W.  P.  Stephens. 


Literary  Opinion.   06,  Buy  Street.) 
July.  6d. 

Mark  Twain.  With  Portrait.  J.  Stuart. 
Book  Oelleotors'  Fads  t  Large  Paper  Copies. 

T.  T.  Greg. 
Beoent  Italian  Fiction.  Helen! 
The  First  Ascent  of  Mont  Blano. 

Longman's  Magaztaie.  (89,  Frtemoster 
Bow.)  Jnly.  6d. 
Hanwa;  *s  Tmvels.  Austin  Dobion. 
Hase.  J.  G.  MoPherson. 
In  Pndse  of  Old  Hooees.  Vernon  Lee. 

Lucifer.    (7.    Duke    Street,  Adelphi.) 
Jane  16.  Is.  6d. 
The  Denials  and  the  Mistakes  of  the 


Simon  Magus.  I.  G.  B.  S.  Mead. 
The  Sheath  of  the  Soul.  W.Q.  Judge. 

Ludgate  Monthly.  (6.  St.  Bride  Street.) 
July.  3d. 

Yorkshire  Orieket  and  Orleketers.  (Illus.) 
Bey.  B.  S.  Holmes. 

Lyceum.  (28.  Orohard  St.)  June  15.  4d. 
Our  Brothers  the  Masons. 
The  Cave  Men  of  Mentone. 
Usury  and  Interest. 

MacmiUan's  Magazine.    (20,  Bedford 
Street.)  July.  Is. 
Montaigne.  A.  TUley. 
Tbe  Forces  of  Disorder. 
*  Midsummer  Magic  Vernon  Lee. 
Bduoatlon  for  tne  Colonies.  A.  Monte> 
fiore. 

The  Beal  Historian. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  (743. 

Bro»oway,  New  York.)  June.  50  cts. 
Historical  Beminisoences  of  our  New 

Parks,  alius.)  F.Morris. 
America  most  be  called  Columbia.  B.  A. 

Oldham. 

Kiog  George  III.'s  Personal  Policy  in 
Bngland.  With  Portrait.  B.  P.  de 
Lanoey. 

Belaiions  between  the  Unltf  d  States  and 
Japan.  Bf  v.  Dr.  W.  B.  Grif&s. 

An  Hour  with  Daniel  Webster.  Horatio 
Kiog. 

Macrazine  of  Christian  Literature. 
(Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Plac**.  New  Yoik.) 
June.  260. 
Tbe  Problem  of  Lutheran  Union.  Prof. 
H.  B.  Jacobs. 

Missionary  Beview  of  the  World. 

(44.  Fleet  Street.)  Is. 
June. 

The  Soourse  of  Africa.  Bey.  Jas.  Johnston. 
African  Theology  :  The  Zulu's  Creed. 
William  Carey.   II.   George  Smith. 
The  Origin  of   Missions  in  America. 

Bey.  D.  L.  Leoosrd. 
The  Parliament  of  Bellgions  at  the 

World's  Fair.   Bey.  Dr.  J.  H.  Barrcws, 
A  Dying  Testimony.  G.  W.  Brooke. 
LH'Inc^tone's  Answered  Prayer.  Lanim 

M.  Latimer. 

Jnly. 

William  Carey.  III.  George  Smith. 
Twentieth  Aniyersary  of  the  MoAUMle- 

lion  In  Paris.  Anna  W.  Pierson. 
Decentralisation  in  Mission  Work.  Ber. 

Dr.  A.  J.  (Gordon. 
Apostolic  Missions,  or  tbe  Goapel  fOr 

Byery  Creature.  Bey.  Dr.  J.  Angus. 
A  Protest  Mgainst  Ne^lets  Kxposure  In 

Mioili  nWirk.  Dr.  W.  B.  Lee. 
Mtsftions  on  the  Congo, 
Cf'ristian  Missions  in  British  Columbia. 

Month.   (48,   South  Street,  Grosyenor 
Square.)  July.  as. 
A  Village  Bieotion  in  New  York  SUta. 

F.  W.  Grey. 
A  Winter  in  Teneriife. 
A  Medical  Estimate  of  Louvdes.  The 
Bdltor. 


Monthly  Packet.  (31,  Bedford  Street.) 
July.  Is. 
Life  in  Other  Worlds.  J.  B.  Gore. 
How  the  Stories  Come. 
Women  as  Librarians. 
N<«w  Serial  I—"  Oaiherine,**  by  Fiances 
M.Peatd. 

National  Magazine.  (33.  KaUy  Dass 
Singhee's  Lane,  Calcutta.)  April. 
1  rupee. 

The  Agricultural  Industry  of  India. 
Satya  Chandra  Mukerjee. 

National  Beview.  (13.  Waterloo  Place, 
S.W.)  July.  2s.  6d. 
The  Appeal  to  the  Country. 
Suggested  by  Cobbetfs  Ghost.  Frederick 

Greenwood. 
A  Critical  Taboo.  Andrew  Lsng. 
Historical  Bimini.  Countess  Martineng ) 
Cesaresco. 

Authors,  Indiyidual  and  Corporate.  A 
Beply.  Walter  Besant.  A  Bejoinder. 
A  London  Bditor. 

Polynesian  Labour  Traffic.  Sir  Blchard 
Temple. 

Newspaper  Copyright.  Sydney  J.  Low. 
*«  Oonuion  Sense  at  Last*'  Lord  Salisbury's 
Hastings  Speech.  Col.  Howard  Vincent. 

Natural  Science.  (».  Bedford  Strett.) 
July.  Is. 

Tbe  Physical  Features  of   the  Norfolk 

Broads.  (Illus.)  J.W.Gregory. 
The  Byolution  of  Flat  Fish.    A.  Glard. 
Agricultural  Museums.    J.  H.  Crawford. 
Am^er  and  Fossil  Plants.    A.  C.  Seward. 

Nature  Notes  (136.  Strand.)  July.  2d. 
Hinto  for  the  Holidays.  J.  Britten. 
Nature  Notes  in  Tennyson's  Poems.  C. 
K^gan  Paul. 

New  England  Magazine.  (86.  Federal 

dtreet,  Boston,  Mass.)  June.  25  cts. 
The  Government  of  Cities.  M.  Storey. 
General  Armstrong  and  tbe  Hampton  In- 

stitute.  (Illus.)  B.  A.  Start. 
The  Ship  Columbia  and  the  Discovery  of 

Oregon.  (Illus.)  B.  G.  Porter. 
The  Christian   Bnde%your  Movement. 

(Illus.)  Bey.  F.  B.  Clark. 
Three  Letters  from  Hancock  to  "  Dorothy 

Q."  (Illus.)  H.C.Walsh. 
The  People  In  Church  and  State.  With 

Portrait.  B.B.Hale. 

New  Beview.  (3»,  Paternoster  Bow.)  July. 
Is. 

The  Ulster  Protestaots  and  Home  BuTe. 

Dr.  Ball  and  Bev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 
The  First  Step.  Count  Leo  Tolstoi. 
Lord  Salisbury. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Alcohol  Question. 
Dr.  B.  bson  Roose. 
^Jl^^nrringr  Market.  French  and  En« 
:  ::^^^^^cli8h.  Marie  Anne  de  Bovet.. 

The  Trouble  in  Uganda.  Bev.  W.  J. 
Smith. 

Cul^nve  t  Its  Meaning  and  Its  Uses.  John 
Tington  Symonds. 

"Newbery  House  Magazine.  (Charing 
Cross  Ruad.)  July.  Is. 
Dates  and  Sly'es  in  Gothic  Architecture. 

(Illus.)  J.lI.Boberts. 
Csnterbury  Cathedral.  (Illus.)  Bev.  Dr. 
Hayroan. 

How  Mother  Ba^tb  Booked  ber  Cradle  in 

Japan,  1891.  C.  F.  Gordon  Curomfng. 
The  Casual  Wards  of  Paris.  B.  Spearman. 
Churoh  Folk-lore.  VI.  Bey.  J.  B.  Vaux. 
The  Jewish  Synagogue.  H.  Ormonde. 

Nineteenth   Century.   (Sampson  Low. 
Fetter  Lane.)  July.  2s.  6d. 
The  Choice  of  Bngland.  Edward  Dlc»y. 
The  American  Newspaper  I'ress.  Bdward 

Delille. 

Aitronomy  and  Worship  in  Ancient 
Bfl^pt.  J.  Norman  Lockyer. 

A  Journey  to  Bngland  in  1663.  J.  J. 
Jusserand. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Piofessor 
Mahaffy. 

Jamaica  Besurgens.  Duke  of  St.  Allans. 
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Review  of  Reviews. 


^   f  OentnlAtU.  A.Vftint<ry. 

ito        VnnkUn.  Sir  Henry  ^Uot. 
ToAkhHurrlagw  viewed  from  a  Harem. 


Tbe  Impending  BleoUont  In  Bogland 
and  America.  Andrew  Oameole. 

Wliy  I  ShaU  Vote  tor  the  UnlonlBto. 
Sean  of  St.  Ami's  and  Othert, 

North  Amerieaa  Review.  (V-^ 
StrMt,  Strand.)  Jane.  60  oU. 
The  Harrison  Administration.  Senator 

Dawei  and  Others. 
Modem  BevoLutions  and  their  Besults. 

KarlBUnd.  „  „ 

A  SflTer  Senator  Heviewed— Wm.  M. 

Stewart  of  Nevada.  M.Halstttd. 
Prahistorio  Times  inBgyptand  Palestine. 

Sir  J.  W.  Dawson.       _  ^  ^ 

The  New  Torlc  Oleering-Hoose.    W.  A. 


The  Perils  of  Be^Oeoting  Presidents.  D. 
B.  WitiCin 

The  Pntnre  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Arch- 

deaoon  Purar. 
What  I  ezpeot  to  do  in  Africa.  Prof.  K. 

L.  Qamer. 
A  Kodsm  Vorm  of  Inianity— Paranoia. 

Dr.  H.  a  Williams.  „ 
The  Servant  Girls'  Po!nt  of  View.  Mrs. 

AnaUa  B.  Barr. 
The  Penalties  of  a  Well-Known  Name. 
Onida. 

Pramse  of  NeUonalism  in  the  United 

Mates.  Bdward  Bellamy. 
O^kga  Bepnblioans.  J.  L.  Dodge. 
-Tm[DeQiidenoe  of  Dlokens.  0.  T.  Oope- 

m  Human  Beings.  Marlon 
Hariand. 

Novtf  Beyfew.         Paternoster  Bow.) 
July.  6d. 
Mrs.  W.  K.  OlUToid.  Bdward  DeUlle. 
Piotion  and  Mrs.  Grundy.  Grant  Allen. 
Mr.  Heinemann's  International  Library  t 

A  Bymposiam. 
De  AmloUTthe  Italian  Novelist.  Helen 

OOP  Day*  (^j  Beacon  Street,  Boston.) 
June.  95  ott. 
Tempevanoe  Needs  in  Poreign  lAnds. 

Miss  Willard  and  Others.  .    ,      ^  ^ 
Is  BfloanOathoIlolsm  Christianity  r  Prof. 

L.  T.  Townsend. 
Pkesh  Light  from  Andent  Monuments. 
Jesephoook. 

Outlnff.  a70,  Strand.)  July.  Is. 
A  Plea  for  tlie  House-boat.    (Illns.)  O. 

L.  N<vtoQ. 
Prom  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Black 

Sea.  (Ulns.)  T.Stevens. 
Sbo^-Puttlng.  (lUus.)  M.  W.Ford. 
The  MlUtary  Sohoolsof  the  United  S  ates. 
(lUus.)  Lieut.  W.  B.  Hamilton. 

Poet-Lore.    (S7.  King  William  Street.) 
_         Jnn»Jaly.  60  ots. 
^^^«Sell«y  t  Series  of  Artides  by  K.  Parkes 

Primitive  American  Poetry.  Dr.  D.  G. 


A    Glove.    Concluded.  Bjdmitjeme 

■sriyMutilators  of  Shakespeare.  Prof. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 
A  Spring  Pilgrimage  to  Shakespeare's 

Ooontiy.  Charlotte  C.  Stopes. 

Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.  (6. 
Sottoo  Street,  CommeroiarBosd.)  July. 
6d. 

Prtaee  Bismarck.  With  Portrait. 
The  Pnaohing  Friars  in  Bnglish  History. 
A.  L.  Humphries* 

Primitive  Methodist  Qtiarteriy  Review. 
(CL  Sutton  Street,  B.)  July.  ai. 
HnghGllmore. 

The  Uncanonloal  and  Apocryphal  Gcs- 

pels.  II.  B.  Bryant. 
Wullam  Morris  i  Poet  and  Sociills«^^.  F. 

Blohardson. 
She  Woridng  Olssses*  Bquitable  Share  In 

the  Profits  of  their  Industry.  H. 

TodL 


The  Condition  of  the  Agrionltunl  L%- 
bourer  hi  Belatlon  to  Morals  and 
Bellgion.  J.  Bltson. 

The  PauUne  Theology.  A.  S.Pe^e. 

Bvangelism— OldandNew.  John  Watson. 

Missions  In  Africa.  A.  L.  Humphries. 

The  Beligious  Character  of  Oliver  Grom- 
weU.  B.Hind. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Psychical 
Research.  (Kenm  Pau*.  Cbat  log  Gross 
Boad.)  June.  3s.  6d. 
Observations  on  Certain  Phenomena  of 
Tnuice.  Biohard  Hodgson. 

Quiver.  (Oassell  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill.) 
July.  6d. 

The  Migration  of  Birds.  (lUus.)  B.  G. 
Johns. 

Regions  Beyond.  (9.  Paternoster  Bow.) 
June.  3d. 
The  Cuban  Mission.  Bev.  A.  J.  Diaz. 

Review  of  the  Churches.  (18.  Fleet 
Street.)  June  15.  6d. 

Bev.  Dr.  George  Salmon,  Provost,  of 
Trinity  College.  Dublin.  With  Por- 
trait. Prof.  Scokes. 

Teroentenwy  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
(Illos.)  Prof.  Stokes. 

The  Parson  and  the  Agricultural  La- 
bourers. Bev.  J.  Frome  WlUdnton  and 
Others.  With  Portraits. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society.  (lilus.) 
Archdeacon  Farrar. 

The  Grlndelwald  Conference.  (Illus.) 

St  Martln's-le-Grand.  Qrly.  (Savings 
Bank  Dept.,  G.P.O.)  July.  88.  per 
annum. 

Our  Other  Selves.  Fmnk  Podmore. 
News  Telegraphy. 
Soots  Magazine.  (Houlston,  Paternoster 
Square)  July.  6d. 
Socialism   versus  Social  Science*  M. 
Bdmond  Demollns. 

Soottlsh  Geogpaphieal  Magazine.  (36, 
Cockspnr street.)  June.  ls.6d. 
The  Pygmy  Tribes  of  Africa.    Dr.  H. 

Schliohter. 
The  New  Hebrideans.  Bev.  J.  H.  Lawrie. 
The  Bttislan  Kurds.  W.  A.  Taylor. 

Scribnep'8  Magazine.    (St.  Dunatan's 
House,  Fetter  Lane.)  July.  Is. 
AmoDgthePborof  Chicago.  (Illns.)  J. 
KlrHand. 

The  Depths  ol  the  Sea.  (lUus.)  N.  S. 
Shaler. 

The  Bvolutlon  of  a  City  Square.  (lUus.) 

S.  Parsons,  jun. 
The  BesumpUon  of  Specie  Payment  In 
the  United  Stetes.  J.  K.  Upton. 
Search  Light.  (Peanon^t  Weekly  Office, 
Temple  Chambers.)  July.  3d. 
JouroaUsts  of  To-day.  With  Portraits. 
Strand  Magazine.     (8,  Southampton 
Street.)  June.  6d. 
Portraits  of  Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  W.  P. 
Frith,  B.  W.  Leader.  Lily  Hanbury, 
Sir  Henry  Parkei,  J.  Blumsnthal. 
Sundials.  (lUus.)  W.Hogg. 
Instantaneous  Photographs.  (Illus.)  A. 
Morrison. 

Sunday  at  Home.  (56.  Paternoster  Bow.) 
July.  6d. 

M'^em  Discoveries  and  the  Christian 

Faith.  Continued.  Bev.  Dr.  G.  T.  Stokes. 
Wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land.  (Illns.) 

Adelia  (jates. 
The  Cave  of  Blephanta  x  The  Worship  of 

Shiva.  (lUus.)  Bev.C.Merk. 
Some  Old  Welsh  Preachers.    Bev.  D.  B. 

Hooke. 

Sunday  Magazine,  (l&t  Tavistock  Street.) 
July.  6d. 

*' Darkest  Bngland  Matohea."  (lUus.) 

W.  OfVreston. 
How  our  Bible  has  come  to  us.  III. 

Canon  Talbot.  „   ,  . 

Wocnan's  Work  for  a  Sober  Bngland. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset.  _  _ 

The  Last  B«fuge  and  Journey  of  Jesus. 

(lUus.)  Mary  Harrison. 


Temple  Bar.  (8,  New  Burlington  Street.) 
Juiv.  Is. 

Bnelsh  Court  Life  hi  the  Bighteenth 

(^ntury. 

The  First  and  Last  Days  of  the  Broid 
Ghiuge. 

Hours  0>unted  on  the  Sundial.  Mrs.  A. 
Crosse. 

Bngland*s  BaUad  Hero.  F.  Mary  Wilson. 

Theatre.  (78.  Great  Queen  Street.)  July. 
Is. 

Playbills  —  Paat  and  Present.    L.  N. 
Parker. 

United  Service  Magazine.  (14,  York  St.. 
Ooveni  Ghuden.)  July.  2s. 
Is  War  Inevitable?  CoL  H.  Blsdale. 
Naval  Bngineering  in  Warships.  H. 

Williams.l 
**  Imperial  Defence."  Statist'cian. 
Bxperiences  of  our  Small  Wars.  Gen.  S  r 
F.  Middleton. 
*  Desertion  t  Its  Causes  and  Prevention.  A 
Reply. 

Volunteer  Field  Batteries.   A.  G.  Haj- 
wood. 

The  FaU  of  Khartum.    VI.    Major  F. 

B.  Winsate. 
Marshal  lUbert  and  BIiass-Lothringen  in 

1892. 

Military  CycllDg.  Major  T.  de  B.  Holmes. 
Sir  E.  Wood  and  the  Boer  Surrender. 
England's  PoUoyi    Speicer  Wilkinson 
and  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke. 

University  Extension.    (Fifteenth  and 
Cliestnut  StreeU,  Philadelphia.)  June. 

15  c 

Will  University  Extension  Starve  the  Col- 


lege Staffs  ?  M.  B.  Sadler. 

liblToal  -  - 


BlblToal  Work  in  University  Bxtension. 
L.  W.  Batten. 

Victorian  Magazine.    (5a.  Paternoster 
Bow.)  July.  6d. 
Julie  d'Angennes  de  Bamb.<ulllet.  Sarah 
Tytler. 

Travels  In  Peru.  (Illus.)  A.  Sinclair. 
Her  Majcity's  Post.  A.  G.  Bowie. 
Memorial  Ohronologv.   De  Quincey. 
Woman's  Suffrage.   Mrs.  Majo. 
Beoent  Advances  in  Astronomy.    J.  B. 
GK>re. 

Welsh  Beview.    (Drury  House.  Drury 
(?ourt,  Strand.)  July.  6d. 
The  Diary  of  Bishop  Cartwright.  Walter 
SUter. 

Welsh  Seaside  PUmcs.   II.  (Illus.) 
A  Few  Bemarks  on  the  Fourth  Estate. 

Westminster  Beview.    (J 8,  Warwick 
Square.)  July.  2s.  6d. 
Who  are  the  Irish  Loyalists  ?  Thos. 

So*nI'n. 

A  Mohammedan  on  Mohammedanism. 

D.  F.  Hannlgan. 
The  Old  Irish  Parliament. 
Christian  Monastldsm. 
The  Tyranny  of  Canvas»ing.  J.  J.  Davies. 
A  Plea  for  Justice  for  Women.  W.  Sooad. 
'  The  Equity  of  the  Bural  Wage  Bate.  C. 

Reade. 

The  Immigration  Problem  in  America. 

Wit  and  Wisdom.    (98,  Shoe  Lace) 
July.  8d. 

Sketches  of  W.  G.  Grace.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  uid  Montagu  Williams. 

World  Literature.  (4.  Ave  Maria  Lane.) 
July.  3d. 

(3eorge  Meredith.    0>ncluded.  D*vld 
Dick. 

Jfan    Labor.     Concluded.     Mrs.  M. 
Negreponte. 

Young    Man.    (0.  Paternoster  Bo#.) 
July.  8d. 

Notes  and  Sketches  Abroad.  Bev.  C.  A. 
Berry. 

Why  it  Gambling  Wrong?  Archdeacon 
S  noiair. 

The  Head-mas' er  of  Harrow  at  Home. 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
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POETRY,  MUSIC.  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

Albemaplo.  Joly, 
Poppies.  B.  K.  Ohunlwn. 

Atalanta.  July. 
A  Sougof  Summer.  (lUna.)  BUnorH. 
etmmn. 


Sweet 
ToaOhUd 


Blla  FaUer  Midtlftiid. 


Atlantic  Monthly.  July. 
UoguAfdeol  Gates.  T.  B.  Aldrioh. 
The  Oslumniator. 

Belfopd*s  Monthly.  Jane. 
Qrover  OleveUnd.  B.  J.  Childress. 

Bookman.  July. 
Boand  the  Turn  of  the  Botd.  Jane 

Barlow. 
Aitarte.  Henry  Kenddl. 

Catholic  World.  June. 
Leo  XIII.  Francis  Lavelle. 

Century.  July. 
Outrbound.  Blisi  Carman. 
When  on  the  Marge  of  Bvening.  Louise 

I.  Gumev. 
Traffic  Bdgar  Fawcett. 
Body  and  SouL  Bmma  H.  Nason. 
Voices  from  Beyond.  Susanna  Massy. 
Gloria  Mundi.  Graham  B.  Tomson. 

Corahill.  July. 
Uome-Slckness. 

Cosmopolitan.  July. 
Sheep  Bells.  Graham  B.  Tomson. 
Love  and  Thought.  (Illus.)  J.  Bussell 

LoweULT 
A  Nicht  in  June.  D.  0.  Scott. 
The  Garden.  Lorimer  Stoddari. 
June.  John  Vance  Cheney. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  July. 
The  Gr«!y  and  the  Baj.  H.  S.  Wilson. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  July. 
Fllrta4ons.  Aune  Scale. 
Qreitionings.   LIW  Watson. 
Summer  Days.  Bllen  T.  Fowler. 

Good  Words.  July.  _ 
S)ng  of  the  Little  Heart.  S.  West. 
Paz  sine  Pace.  Uamish  Hendiy. 

Harper's  Maffazine.  July. 
Two  Moods.  T.  B.  Aldri(£. 
Closed.  Blizabeth  Stoddari. 
At  the  Tomb  of  Jnares.  (Dins.)  H. 

Butterworth. 
A  Penalty.  Nina  F.  Layard. 

Leisure  Hour.  July. 
A  Wolf  Story.  B.H.Hiokey. 
A  Perfect  life. 


LlbraryHeview.  July. 
The  Wf 


./lonower^s  Hymn  to  the  Winds. 
From  the  French.  W.  J.  Linton. 

Lippineott's.  July. 
Betrothal.  Bdgar  Saltus. 
In  a  Castle  HalJ.    Bose  Parsons  Lathrop. 
Clearing  Off.  H.S.Morris. 

Magazine  of  Art.      ^       „  ^ 
Miss  Bllen  Terry  as  Queen  Katherine. 
Theodore  Watts.  (Illus.) 

Missionary   Beview  of  the  World. 

Juue. 

ThA  Missionary  and  the  Lark.    H.  P. 
MoOormiok. 
Nature  Notes.  July. 

HarebeUs.  B.H.Hiokey. 
New  England  Magazine.^,  June. 

Work  and  Wages.  C.  B.  Markham. 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray.  Zttella  Cooke. 

Apple  Blossoms.  Maud  Wyman. 

Broken  Measures.  Sarah  K.  Bolton. 

Our  Day.  June. 
National  Anthem  t  Wrap  thy  Glory  Bobes 
About  Thee.  J.  B.  Bankln. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  July. 
White  Bdith.  T.  B.  Aldrich. 
To  Trojan  Helen.  W.  G.  van  Tastel  Sut- 
pben. 

In  Marble  Prayer.  Julia  C.  B.  Dorr. 


Sunday  at  Home.  July. 
The  Dove  Orchid.  S.  0.  J.  Ingram. 

Sunday  Magazine.  July. 
Beitagiu.  Lake  Oomo,  Canon  Bell. 
A  Biver  Sermon.      (Illus.)  Marda 
Tyndale. 
Victorian.  July. 
Love  for  Love.  Mary  Brotherton. 
A  Sketch  in  Water  Colours.  (lUns.)  Sir 
Noel  Paton. 


MUSIC. 

Church  Musician   (4,  Newman  Street, 
Oxford  Sireet,  W.)  June  15.  3d. 
Harmony  Studies.  I.  Triads.    Dr.  C. 

Sibley. 

On  Choir  Training.  S.  G.  B.  Coles. 
Six  Hymn  Tunes  by  Brcce  Steane  and 
^  others. 

Etude.    (1701,  Chestnut  Street,  PhiU- 
delphia.)  June.  16  o. 

Clsssic  versus  Modem  Composers  for  the 

Pianoforte.  B.  B.  Perry. 
Mutio^"  In  Distant  Land."  Piano  Solo. 

B.  Goerdeler. 
"  Mazurka  Poetiqne  "  for  Piano.    W.  G. 
Smith. 
Forum.  June. 
SoaU  Wa  H4ve  Bndowed  Opera  ?  Prof. 
J.  K.  Paine. 
Girl's  Own  Paper.  July. 

Jenny  Lind.  J.  F.  Bowbotham. 
Leader.    (226,  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Mass.)  June. 
Mozart.  Frank  I.  Walker. 
London  and  Proyincial  Music  Trades 
BevieW'    (l.  Bacquet  Court,  Fleet 
bt.)  June  15.  4d. 
I/>ndon  Chamber  of  Commerce -Muiio 
Trade  Section.  Annual  Meeting. 
Lsrra  Ecdeslastlca.    (40.  Dawson  St., 
Dublin.)  June  15.  6d. 
Meeting  of  the  Dublin  Diocesan  Society 

of  St.  Cecilia. 
The  Importance  of  Instruction  in  Singing 
In  our  Schools.   P.  R.  Fuhr. 
Music    (5,  Ag«r  S'reet,  Strand.)  June. 
30  c. 

Ch)tt«chalk.  With  Portrait. 
The  Kalevala,  Bpic  of  Finland.  Anna  C. 
Stephens. 

ThePhonographinMusic.  H.D.Ch>odwin. 
The  Chicago  Apollo  Musical  Club.  With 
Portraits. 

The  Influence  of  Wagner  uixm  Vocal  Art. 

J.  S.  Van  Cleve. 
Music,  a  Factor  in  Intellectnal  Growth. 

II.  B.  P.  Rider. 
The  Bvolotion  of  the  Pianoforte.  (Illus.) 

W.F.Gates. 
Musical  Herald.    (8.  Warwick  Lane.) 
July.  2d. 
J.  H.  B.  Dando.   With  Portrait. 
The  Art  of  PraclUtng  thn  Organ.  T. 

BIy. 

"Far  Away  o'er  the  Sea."  Four-part 
Song. 

Musical  MesscDger.  (14l,  Weit  Sixth 
Str»-et,  CiuciDn*ii.)  Jane.  15  cents. 
D.Wilson.  With  Portrait. 
Music-writing  Machines.    F.  S.  Free- 
man. 

Musical  Times,     (l,  Bemers  Street.) 
July.  4d. 

Beethoven's  Sketoh-Books.  Continued. 

J.  S.  Shedlock. 
Music— Four  Pait^ngs.    By  F.  Coider. 

Musical  World.  (14S.  Wab<sh  Avenue, 
Chicago.)  June.   15  c. 
Th«tLeip*lc  Conservttory  of  Music  B. 
Li«-r>ling. 

F.  Nicholls  Crouch,  author  of  **  Kathleen 
Mavoumeeo."  With  Portrait. 

Mn8<c—*' Kathleen  Mavoumeen,"  Piano 
SAo.  B.  Richards. 


Nineteenth  Century.  July. 

Muilc  for  the  Masses.  Mrs.  J.  'W^^my^mn 
Organist's  Quarterly  Journal.  (7, 
Grsat  Marlborough  Street.)  July.  is. 
Toccata  and  Fugue,  by  F.  J.  Sawyer; 
Andante  Impromptu,  by  B.  M.  Gilholy  t 
Solemn  March,  by  P.  de  Soyres;  and 
Andante  Con  Moto,  by  W.  P.  Fair- 
dough. 

Overture.   (267,  Bfgent  Street.)  Jnly. 
ds.  per  annum. 
Wagner  in  Bxoelsls. 
Wiidom  of  the  Andenta. 
History  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music. 
Strad.  (186.  Fleet  Street.)  Jnly.  ad. 
Walter  H.Mayson.  With  Poruait. 
The  Bnglish  Sohod  of  Violin-" 
B.  H.  Legge. 

Strand  Magazine.  June.  6d. 
Mdme.  Atieilna  Patti.  (Illus.)  H.  How. 
"  Wilt  Thou  Understand  ?  "  Song.  Music 
by  J.  Blumenthal. 
Wemer*s  Voice  Magazine-    (28,  West 
Twenty-thhrd  Street,  New  Tork.)  Jnne. 
90  0. 

American  Song-Writers.  I. 
Delsartiana. 

International  Flag  DriU.  (Dlus.)  Lily  H. 
Wood. 


ART. 

Art  Journal.  (26.  Ivy  Lane.)  July.  ls.6d. 
BtchIng-'*The  Three  Fishers.^'  After 

C.  Napier  Hemy. 
Art  Critics  of  To-Day.  (Illus.)  Aliquls. 
The  Cleopatra  of  Sardou  and  Mwame 

Sarah  Bernhardt.  (Illus.) 
The  Portrait  Painters.    (Illus.)  Bany 

Pain. 

Outings  in  India.  III.— Mabableshrar. 
(lUus.)  A.  Hudson. 

Christoffel  Bisschop:  Dutch  Painter. 
(Illus.)  Van  Westrheene. 

The  Royal  Aosdemy  and  the  New  (Hllery. 
(Illus.)  Claude  ^hilUps. 
Atalanta.  July. 

The  Works  of  Donatdlo.  (Illus.)  Hdea 
Zimmem. 
Century  Magazine.  July. 

Charles  Fraooois  Daubigny.  With  Por- 
traits and  Illustrations.  B.  J.Wicken- 
den. 

ChantauQuan.  July. 

B.  Bume  Jones,  (ulus.)  C.  M.  Fairbanks. 
Classical  Picture  Gallery.   (33,  King 
Stre^-t,  Coveat  Garden.)  July.  Is. 
Reproductions  of  "The  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,"  by  Guldo  Benl;  "The 
Guardian  Angd,"  by  Murlllo,  etc 

Cosmopolitan.  July. 

Martin  Rico.  (Itlus.)  A.  F.  Jicacd. 
Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  July. 

Btchiog  with  Fire.  (lUua.)  F.Smith. 

Magazine  of  Art.  (CasseU,  Ludgate  HilL) 
July.  is. 

Photogravure.  "The  Old  Spinet,"  after 
B.  Poetzelberger. 

The  New  Gallery.  (Illus.)  M.  Phipps 
Jackson. 

Corfu.  (lUut.)  Tristram  BlUs. 

Alfred  Stevens.  With  portrait  and  lllos- 
trationt.  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 

Georges  Van  Der  Straeten,  the  Sculptor, 
"De  Fantalsie."  With  portrait  and 
illustrations.  M.  H.  Splelmann. 

Scenic  Art.  II.  With  poi trait  and  illus- 
trations. Prof.  Herlromer. 

New  England  Magazine  June. 

Art  in  Chicago.  (Illus.)  Lucy  B.Monroe. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  July. 

The  A' t  of  Ravenna.  (Illus.)  B.  H.  and 
B.  W.  Blasbfleld. 

Strand  Magazine.  June. 
How  a  Sculptor  Works.  (Illus.)  A.  T. 
Storv. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.  CB^er  vidOo., 

Biosiedelo,  Swita.)  60  Pf .  Heft  10. 
The  Linden  Tree  In  Verse  and  Legend. 

(lUiM.)  Dr.  DreibBoh. 
Poete,  Painters,  and  Authors  of  AU 

Times.    Oonoladed.    With  Portraits. 

P.  Friedridi. 
The  Great  Statae  of  St.  Christopher  In 

the  Oologne  OathedraL  A.  Hirtz. 
Bmanoipatod  Bnglishwomen.    Dr.  A. 

Heine. 

The  Fourth  Centenary  of  the  Discovery 
of  America.  (Illus.)  Max  Stein. 

Aus  Allen  WelttheUen.  (Gustav  Uhl, 
Leipzig.)  80  Pf.  Heft  6. 
Lhasa,  the  Ospital  of  Tibet.    Dr.  0. 

Mcaier.  _ 
The  Qerman  War  Pleet  on  its  Most  Be- 
cent  Voyage :  Corsica,  Jaffa,  Bombay, 
Msdras.  ni. 
Ceylon.  (Illus.)  P.Lehzm. 
St.  Jean  de  Lu2.  Mrs.  M j*8  KlDg. 
The  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  Bivers. 

Dr.  B.  Deckert. 
Italy.  B.  Neumann. 
Daheim.  (»»  Poststr..  Leipzig.)    3  Mks. 
Qrly.  June  4.    _  .  „ 
The  Langenbeok  House.  Dr.B.  Adler. 
June  11. 

Victor  von  Strauss  and  Tom^.  With 

Portrait.  B.  Koenig. 
Keetmannshoop,    a    German  MiMwn 
Station  In  Damaraland.  Dr.  B.  Lndloll. 
June  18. 

The  Marriage  of  Count  Herbert  Bismarolr. 

With  Ponraits. 
Gustov  Schwab.  With  Portrait.  O.  Jagar. 
The  Hortes  of  the  German  Army.  (lUut.) 
G.  Koch. 

June  26.  „  . 

A  Voyage  in  Spriog  to  German  Bast 

Africa.  (Illus.) 
Trepang,  or  Btehe^Mer.  a  Chinese 
Delicacy.  W.MarshalL 

DepGute  Kamerad.  GI°l?"?f?*^*M2r 
lagsgeselischaft,    Stuttgart.)  2  Mks. 

QRt.   Wo.  37. 

Our  Bats. 

Deutschep   Hausschate.    (Pr.  Pustet, 
Uegensburg.)  40  Pf.  Heft  13. 
Man  in  the  Light  of  Shakespeare's  Poetry. 
Prof.  B.  Hardy. 


Tweuty-flve  Years  after  the  Frankfort  Bx- 

hibitton.  F.  Hocht&nder. 
Blayence.  (IVbu.}  P.Laicus.        ,  . 
Prom  the  Source  of  the  Bhine  to  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  (Illus.)  LOdenthal. 
Deutsche   Bevue.     (^uenzienstr.,  60, 
Breslau.)  6  Mks.  Q-^ly.  July. 
King  Charles  oi  Boumsnia.  VI. 
On  Anarchy  and  Socialism.  Barl  Grey. 
The  HobenznUems  and  the  Berlin  Cathe- 
dral. P.WaU^^  ^       ,  ^. 
Bdnard  Lasker^s  Correspondence  in  the 
Years  1870-1.      ^    ^  ,  ^ 
Free  Trade  and  the  Commonweal.  A. 

yon  Matlekowitr. 
Mountain  Torrent*.  F.  Wang. 
Sixteen  Year*  in  Von  Banke's  Workshop. 

IX.  T.  Wiedemann. 
Bembrandt  or  Ferdinand  Bol  P    IV.  M. 
LAutner. 

Toe  Present  Nittionality  Movement.  A. 

Graf  Seherr-Toss.         ,  „  ,  ^ 
Some  Bussian  Memoirs.  J.  Bckhardt. 

Die  Katholisehen  Mlsslonen.  (B.  Herder, 
Freiburg,  Baden).  4  Mks.  per  annum. 
July. 

Deaths  of  Missionary  Bishops  in  1891. 

Concluded.  Wi  h  Portrait. 
With  the  Bskimos  at  «he  Mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  Biver.  (Illus.) 
Die  Neue  Zelt.    a   H.  W.  Dletz, 
Stuttgart.)  »Pf. 
7^0.  86. 

Piecework.  F.  D.  Nleuwenbuis. 
T.deWyzewa's  Book  on  Socialism.  Xlara 

ZeUin. 


No.  37. 

The  Labour  Movement  iu  tbe  United 
States.  1877-1885.  Continued.  F.  A. 
Sorge. 

Piecework.  W.  H.VUegen. 

Old  Age  Pension  Schemes  in  Bngland. 

No.  88. 

Two  Historical  Dramas  by  Theodor  CurU. 
B.  Bernstein. 

No.  89. 

On  the  Eve  of  the  BogUsh  General 
Blection. 

Curti's  Dramas.  Continued.  B.  Bern- 
stein. 

Gartenlaube.  (Bmst  KeU's  Nachf.,  Leip- 
zig^ 50  Pf. 
Heft  6. 

Further  Proposed  Bef orms  in  the  Prussian 

Income  Tax.  Dr.  J.  Jastrow. 
Bms  and  the  Lahn  Valley.   (lUus.)  H. 

Wachenhusen. 
Food  for  the  Fat.  Dr.  B.  H.  Kisch. 
(Germans  in  Italy.  A.  Justinus. 
Criminals  and  the  Police  in  Berlin., 

(lUus.)  P.  Lindenberg. 
Moltke  as  a  Letter  -  writer.    Dr.  A. 

Marquardt. 

Heft  7. 

The  Historical  Don  Carlos.  B.  Sdhulte. 
Through  Iceland.  (Illus.)  C.  Kiichler. 
A  Sculptor's  Work-room.    (lUus.)  F. 

Offermann. 
Gesellschaft.  (Wilhelm  Frfedrich,  Leip- 
zig.) 1  Mk.  30  Pf.  June. 
Modem  Aspirations.  M.  G.  Conrad. 
WUhelmArent.  With  Portrait.  P.  Barsch. 
My  Alter  Ego.  Wilhelm  Arent. 
Poems  by  Wilhelm  Arent,  Peter  Merwin, 

and  Others. 
The  Ttuth  about  the  18th  of  August. 

1870.  Karl  Bleibtreu. 
Konsepvative  Monatsschpin.  (B.  Un- 

gleich,  Leipzig.)  3  Mks.  Qrly.  June. 
David  Grieve.  T.  PentzUn. 
Koumiss,  the  Befuge  for  the  Consump- 
tives of  the  Future.  F.  W.  Gross. 
The  Christian  Sodetv  of  St.  Michael  and 

lUWork.  P.Michaelis 
German  Proverbs  for  the  Home.  VII. 
Old  and  New  Methods  of  Fire  Kindling. 

Dr.  0.  Schlemmer. 

Kritlsche  Revue    aus  Oesteppeich- 
(I.  Schreyvogelffasse  3,  Vieuna.)  40  kr. 
Junel. 

The  Latest  on  the  Nattonality  Question  in 
Austria. 

The*' Human  Tragedy*' and  Its  Author, 
Bmerich  Madtfch.  B.  Grazer. 
June  15. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Bmperors  at  Kiel. 
A  CtompronSse  in  the  Currency  Question. 
G.  Btm. 

Tragedies  of  Fate  and  the  NatunUliti.  L. 

Stfodach. 

Utepapische  Bundschau.  (Herder.  Frei- 
burg im  Bxeisgau.)  9  Mks.  per  annum. 
June. 

The  Catholic  Literature  of  Bngland  In 
1891.  Concluded.  A.  Belleshelm. 

MaffazinfapLittepatOP.  (207,  Friedrioh- 
steaase,  Berlin.)  40  Pf. 
June  4. 

Heyse's  "  Merlin."  F.  Mauthner. 
ih>ethe  8***^' JJn^^i  Brandes. 

The  Bthical  Society  in  Berlin,  I.  P.  von 
Gizyckt. 

Giethe  Studies,  II.  Concluded.  G. 
Brandes. 

Boglish  Studies:  Swinbome's  "The 
Sisters,"  and  Oscar  Wilde^s  "Lady 
Windermere's  Fan,"  and  the  Burlesque 

June  18. 

The  Btbic«l  Society  In  Berlin.  Con- 
cluded. P.  vou  G'zycki. 
Fiiraro's  **  Five  O'Clocks."  S.  Feldmann. 
Germany  and  Holland.  C.Plnfan. 
June  35. 

-xav  Task  of  Be«llsm.  A.  Lanenstein. 
On  Hlstorlaal  Style,  F.  Mauthner. 
-     -    Studies,  III.  G.  Biandes. 


Musikallsehe  Bandschan.    (I.  Schrey- 
vo^elgasse  3,  Vienna.)  9  Mks.  60  Pf. 

^'  June  1. 

This  Season's  Opera.  Max  Graf.  , 
Does  Wagner's  Music  Buin  the  Voice  ? 
June  10. 

The  Performance  of  the  Prague  National 
Theatre  at  Vienna.  MaxOraf. 
June  80. 

Boyal  Austrian  Composers.  Max  Graf. 
NoPd  and  Sad.    (Siebenhufenerstr.  3, 
Berlin.)  6  Marks  Qrly.  July. 
Moritz  Moszkowski  as  an  Opera  Composer. 

With  Portrait.  A.  C.  Kalischer. 
The  State  of  Washixigton.  Paul  Lindau. 
Music  Lessons.  M.  Moszkowtki.  ^  , 
The  Problems  of  Modem  Natmal  Science. 
Limited  LiabiUty  Companies.  W.  Bras. 

Ppeasslsche  JahPbuchep.   (G.  Bejmer. 
Anhaltetr.,  Berlin.)  1  Mk.  80  Pf.  Jnne. 
St.  Mark's,  Venice.    Concluded.  Dr.  K. 


inrri«i{v    Ui    the   Literature  of  the 
SUteenth  Century.  W.  Kawetau. 
On  the  Culture  of  the  German  Language. 

L.  Logander. 
The  Austrian  Currency  Question  and  its 
Consequences  for  Burope.    Dr.  W. 
ScharliDg.  ^ 
PoUtioal  Correspondence-The  Opposition 
to  the  (German  BIfle. 
Schopep's  Fammenblatt.  (4.  Dessanerstr.. 
Berlin.)  75  Pf.  Heft  11. 
A  Philosopher  of  the  Unknown— Bduard 
vonHartmann.  With  Poxtralt.  G.von 

Amyntor.   ^ 

Bismarck.  (Dins.)  l^-^ratt. 
Tbe  AnarohisU  hi  Paris.  With  PortraiU. 
M.  von  Igidy  at  Work.  With  Portrait. 
Schweizerisehe  Bundschau.  (Albert 
Miiller,  Ztbrich.)  3  Mks.  June. 
The  Bank  Note  Monopoly.  J.Benesbeim. 
Poems  by  Adolf  Frey  and  otlierB. 
The  Signiiioatlon   of   Leaves  In  the 
Boonomy  of  Nature.  A.Tsohiroh. 
Sphinx-     (Paternoster  House.  Charing 

V        Cross  Bead.)   as.  3<L  June. 

UlHe  Faith  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
^  Hellenbach. 

The  Christian  Idea  of  Personality.  L. 

Kuhlenbeok.  ^ 
The  Psychology  of  Occultism.  Con- 
cluded. B.  von  Koeber. 
The  Historical  Personality  of  Faust.  Con- 
cluded. C.  Kiesewetter. 

Uebep  Land  und  ^Meep.  (D«wt^»J« 
Verburs-Anstalt,  Stuttgart.)  1  Mk. 
HeftlS.  ,  „ 

Bud%-Pesth.  (lUus.)  M.  Heoht. 
A  Thousand-Tear  Old  Bmplre-Austria. 

Dr.  A.  Kohnt. 
The  Imperial  Post  Museum  at  Berlin. 

(lUus.)  A.  Berthold.  ^  , 

Gustav  Sidiwab.  With  Portrait.  P.^Lang. 
Broadway.    New   York.    (Hlus.)  M. 
Lortzlog. 

The  Value  of  NobUl^  and  Property.  B. 


Count  von  Moltke's  Letters.  Concluded. 
Tlie  Vienna  Police  as  Protectors  of  Life 

and  Property.  (Illus.) 
In  Columbus's  BIrthpUoe— Ctonoa.  (Illus.) 

J.  Lechner. 
The  Musical  and  Dramatic  Bxhlbttlon  at 

Vienna.  (Dlus.)  Dr.M.Necker. 
The  CMden  Wedding  of  tbe  King  and 

Queen  of  Denmarlc.  With  Portruts. 
Signor  GHoUtd.  With  Portrait. 
Omint  Herbert  Bismarok  and  the  Countess 

Margarethe  Hoyos.  With  Portraits. 
UnlvePSUm.  (Alfred^an^ohild,  Dresden.) 

Yellowstone  National  P4rk.'  (Dlus.)  Con- 
tinued. Paul  Lindau. 
The  Btemal  Peace.  Prof.  B.  FrledU., 
Count  Herbert  Bismarok  and  the  Cmn. 
Margarethe  Hoyos.  With  Portraits. 
Heft  93. 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Bxhfhition  at 

Vienna.  (Illns.)  M.  Brodner. 
Where  Shall  We  Travel  ?  C.  Falkenhorst. 
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How  to  Preserve  Houm  Plants  from  In- 
fects. Dr.  L.  Staby. 

Priaoess  PaoUoe  Mettemloh.  With 
Portrait. 

Max  von  Forekenbeok.  With  Portrait. 

Velhagen  und  Klaslng's  Monatshefte. 
(63,  Sbeftlitzerstr..  Beilin.)  1  Mk.  35  P/. 
June. 

Mnnnt  ineerlne.  Past  and  Present.  Prof. 

H.  Planok. 
The  a«m8  of  the  Royal  National  Qalleiy 

at  Berlin.  (lilut.)  A.  Bo^enberg. 
Thrushes.  (Illus.)  OhrlstUn  Sotiw«rzkopf . 
Heidi>Iberg.  (lUas.)  H.  Harden. 
I'he  TUle  of  the  German  Bmperor.  Prof. 

B.  Hevck. 

A  Popular  FMst  Day  In  the  Gauoasos. 

(Iltus.)  A.  G.  von  Suttner. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.  (Union  Deutsche 
V«3rlagfKe«ell*ohatc,  Stuttgart.)  1  Mk. 
Heft  11. 

Th<«  Original  of  Mirza  Sohaffy.  With 
Portrait  of  Fdedrioh  von  Bodenstedt. 
J.  ProelsB. 

Biating  on  the  Mecklenburg  Lakes.' 

(lUns.)  P.  Fuchs  von  Wlnegrad. 
New  France  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Blver. 

(Illus.)  B.  von  Hesse- Warfegg. 
The    Turkish    Tobacco  Manufactory. 

(Illus.)  Q.Klnzel. 
Tne  Fourth  Dimension.  0.  Orsnz. 
Life  in  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Capitals. 

(IIlos.)  Ludwig  HevrsT. 
Women  as  Qardeners.  Max  HesdOrfFe r. 

WesteFcnann*s  Illustriepte  Deutsche 
Monatshefte.  (Brunswick.)  4  Mks. 
«rly. 

Ooetho's  Mother.  With  Portrait.  Joseph 
Stniusf. 

The  Prfc-Raphaelltes  InBngland.  (Illus.) 

0.  Gurlltt. 
Pteturei  from  the  G-erman  South  Sea 

liUnds.  (Illus.)  Joacbim  Graf  Pftil. 
Wum«n  Criminals.  Ludwlg  Fuld. 

Wiener  Llteratup-Zeltungf.     (I.  WoH- 
xeild  '4,  Vieuna.)    2»  Xr    Heft  6. 
Aris'norats  and  Jonmallsti.  Vivus, 
What  the  Pifople  Read.   B.  Beyer. 
'rFin-de-Sidole  View ;  or,  a  Lament  from 

the  Camp  of  the  Idealists. 
The  Grrman  Heroine  of  Bomance.  A. 
Noel. 

The  Art  of  Lettcr-Writlog.  W.  Popper. 

Zeitschrlft  fiir  KathoMsehe  Theolosle. 

(Q<-)y-)  (Fel.  Rtuch,  lausbruck.)  tf  Miu. 

p-^r  annum. 
Ddlinger.  V.  B.Michael. 
1  he  Htowe  Miesai.  S.  Bdumer. 
G  re  on  the  Incimatiou :  Bjimpton  Lee* 

tuTf*.  A.  Zimmermann. 
•♦The  Grey  Frivs  in  Oxford,"  by  A. 

Liitle.  A.  Zimmermann. 


FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 

Amax*anthe.  (37.  Bedrord  Street,  Strand.) 
1  fr.  60  o.   June  15. 
The  Holy  Crown  of  St.   Stephen  of 

Hungary.  (Iliu«.)  B.  S.  Lants. 
A  Visit  to  the  Palais  des  Archives  I. 

(Illus.)  H.  Buffenoir. 
The  S  lions. 

Mdm^.  de  S^vlguS  at  the  (Thateau  des 
Bochers.  (Illus.)  H.  de  S/tlberg. 

Romance  Literature  in  Denmark.  Hedda 
de  Tilly. 

BIbliotheque  Unlverselle.  (18,  King 
William  Street,  tiirttud.)  2  fr.  50  c. 
June. 

In  tbe  Heart  of  the  Caucasus :  Imprea- 

tions  of  a  Botaoist.  Bmile  Levler. 
Frnper  Names  and  Their  Meaning.  A.  de 

Verdllhac, 
fliHCemporaty  Bngllsh   Novels.   I.  A. 
Gordon. 

On  Board  a  (German  Frigate.  G.  van 
Muyden. 

The  Swlis  Catbollc  Party  and  Social 

Questions.  Coochided.  P.  Pictet. 
Chi  on  Iques  — Parisian,  Itallau,  German, 
Bnglish,  Swiss,  Poliiical. 


Chretien  Evangellque.  (Bridel  and  Co.. 
Lausanne.)  1 1 r.5U0.  June  20. 
•  Ihe  Geniuses  and  Pnilosophers  of  the  Re- 
volution. J.  Oindraux. 
Keshoub  Ohaoder  Sen— A  Christian  who 
was  not  a  Christian.  A.  Glardon. 

Entpetlens  Polltlques  et  Llttepalres. 

(12,  Passage  NoUei  .  Paris.)  60  c.  Juue. 
Verse  and  Music  in  Prance.  S.  Mallarm^. 
Initiation.    (58,  Rue  St.  Andr6  des  Arts, 
Paris.)  Ifr.  June. 
The  Astral  Body.  Papus. 
The  Double  Nature.  0.  Dubourg. 
Oocultism  in  Germany.  P.  S^ir. 

Journal  des  Economlstes.  (14»  Rue 
R  chelieu,  Paria.)  3  tr.  50  c  June. 

The  Budget  of  1893.   M.  Laoombe. 

Sketch  of  a  Course  on  Commerce.  Con- 
cluded. C.  Senpuil. 

The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Turkey.  B.  P. 
de  bleAx. 

The  Scientific  and  Indnstrlal  M  tvement. 
D.  BeUet. 

laview  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science  from  February  15th  to 
June  1st,  1892.  J.Lefort. 
Souvenirs  of  Slam.    Dr.  H.  Meyners 
d'Bstrey. 

Letter  from  Austro-Hungary.  A.  B.  Horn. 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Pilitical 
Be  momy  on  June  4. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue.  (Haehette  and  Co., 
18,  King  WiUiam  Street,  Strand.)  62  fr. 
yearly. 

June  1. 

Anne  Boleyn.  according  to  New  Docu- 
ments. Hector  de  la  Kerrifire. 
_  ffhn  Bxhauttion  of    Genius.  Cetare 
Lombroso. 
Russian  Civiliiatlon  and  Occidentalism. 

Doverine  TchernoflF. 
Tbe  Y(>llonB^one  National  Park  in  the 
Unlt-d  SUteB.   H.  Gollit*. 
wMIordllst  Upside  D  >««n.  B  Jeanntne. 
The  Salon  of  thn  Ohamps-Elvs^es.  II. 
C  ncluded.  Henri  Cbantavolne. 
May  15. 

Anne  Boleyn.  Concluded.  H.  de  la 
Feiridre. 

An  Biigiish  Workicg  Man  M.P.  M. 

Gilbert-Boucher. 
The  Heir  of  the  Empire :  in  Law  and  in 

J  usi  ice.   F.  Bngerand. 
The  Death  of   Sbelley:   H!st4)ry  and 

Legend.  H.  Monte aorboli. 
The  Cran:  Its  Origin  and  its  Future. 

L.  A.  L<)vat. 
The  Neo-Lntin  Languages.  J.  Lefebvre. 
The    Uganda    Matsacte.     L.  Sevin- 

D^splaces. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.  (3-1. 
Boulevard  Puis83uni6re,  Paris.)  50  frs. 
per  aunnm. 

May  15. 

Review  of  Mdme.  de  Peyr.brune's 
**  Roman  d'un  Bas  Bleu."  Mdme.  de 
Ruf. 

Th»  Champs-Elvs^s  Salon.  G.  Haller. 
The  CUamp-de-MarSal  m.  M.  de  Vastelot. 
Jerusalem.  Continued.  Mdme.  Rattazt. 
June  15. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Mdme.  Severine. 
Our  Amt>«S8idors  in  Rusaia.    A.  Portier 
d'Arc. 

Tae  Salon  of  1892.   G.  Haller. 
Jem  alem    Continued.   Mdme.  Rattazi. 
Toe  Contemporary  His  oiicaland  Literary 
Muvement.  E.  Asse. 

Reforme  Soclale.    (174,  Boulevard  St. 
Germain,  Paris  )  Ifr. 
June  1. 

Co-operative  and  Savings  Banks.  B.  Ros- 
tand. 

The  Real  Criils  of  Trades  Unions.  H. 

Varsave^iux. 
Th*)  Great  (^mmerc^al  and  Colonising 

(3omp<inie<.   H.  Pi<eunneau. 
Botnia  under  Austrian  Government.  A. 

Bordeaux. 

June  15. 
Charity  at  N#ple*.  Ren^  Bizin. 
The  S  ciil  Orgauitaiion  of  the  Scbul- 
theiss  Brewery  at  Berlin.  B.  Dubois. 


Financial  Speenlatlon  and  Its  Abuse.  J. 
Laoointa. 

Fraofols  Jaoqmin,  Director  of  the  Oom- 
pagnle  de  TBst.  B.  Cheysson. 

Revue  d' Art  Dramatlque.    (44,  Rue  de 
Rennes,  Parir.)  Ifr. 35c 
June  1. 
Pantomime.  M.  Lefevre. 
The  Gluv«.  Act  II.  Cohtinned.  BjOm* 

stjerne  BjOmson. 
Tbe  Vienna  Theatrical  Bxhibitlon.  I4 
Muller. 

June  15. 

MMfemlet"  and  German  Criticism.  Vega. 
**Tbe  Glove."    Act  III.  BjOmstjeine 
Bjdmson. 

Revue  Bleue.  (ll.  Paternoster  Buildings.) 

60  c. 
June  4. 

The  Prec€d*^te  of  the  Pope's  BncycMoal 
to  the  French  Cardinals.  H.  Mar- 
monier. 

A  Prussian  in  Paris  in  1793 :  J.  F.  Rei- 
chardt's  Letters. 

June  11. 

The  Note-Book  of  a  Bavarian  Officer  from 
July  30  to  November  9. 1870.  With  Map. 

Maurice  Barrds.   M.  Fouquier. 

Toe  Parliamentary  Comedy.  Bdmond 
Frank. 

^^cdern  French  Art.  PanlCHeU. 
^  June  18. 

i^Hlllory  of  Literary  Reputations  t  The 
Death  of  Books.  P.  Stapfer. 
The  Will  of  aMimonsire-William  Astor. 

0.  de  Vsrlgny. 
The  Srctalism  of  the  German  Bmperor. 
A  letter  from  Herr  von  Vullouur. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.   (18.  King 
William  Street,  Strand.)  63  fr. 
June  1. 

S'^hools  and  Universities  under  Napoleon 

II.  H.Talne. 
The  Duty  of  Conservatives.  Btlenne 

Lantjy. 

Origin  of  the  English  Race.  M.  Jnsserand. 
ThH  Salons  of  1892.   I.  Tbe  Champs- 

Blyrees.   G.  Lafenestre. 
Madame  de  Genlis.  Victor  du  Bled. 
A  German  Joarnallst's  Plea  for  the  Triple 

Aliiance.  G.  Valbert. 

June  15. 
Bduoation  since  1815.   H.  Taine. 
Money  and  toe  Rate  of  Interest.  Vte. 

d'Avenel. 

A  Modern  Idyll.    Translated.  F.ank 


._i    TlTii  Hi 


Cartesian  Origin  of  Contemporary 
"\     Ideal'sra.  A.  Foulll^a. 
\  p.  ejected  Returm  in  Savings'  Banks.  A. 
\  Moiresu. 
J  cques  Intudi,  the  Oalonlator.  A.  Blnet. 
M.  Thureau  Dangin's  History  of  the  July 
Monarchy.    Vte.  de  Voga& 

Revue  Encyclopedlque.  (19,  BueMont- 
patnasse.  Paris.)    1  fr. 
Jane  1. 

The  New  Acquisitions  in  the  Louvre, 

(Illus.;  L.  Banedite. 
The  Oatalogne  of  the  Archives  of  the 
Bastille.  withfao-simileofaLettrede 
'  Cachet. 

Reviews  of  Dr.  Junker's,  M.  Casati's.  and 
Major  von  Wlssmann's  Books  on  Africa. 
With  Portraits.  R.  D'Auols. 
Plants  and  their  Mean«  of  Defeooe  Agsin.t 

Animals.  (Illus.)  H.  Con  pin. 
The  Richmond  Sewage  Works.  Wl'^h 
Map.  G.  Dumont. 

June  15. 

Dieu,"  by  Victor  Hugo.  With  Portrait,. 
A.  Bonneau. 
*'CavalleriaRnsUoana.*'  With  Portraits. 

A.  Pouein. 
Anarc^i  t  Theories.  With  Portraits.  G. 
L<>jf«l. 

TrufHes  la  France  and  Africa.  (Illni.)  H. 

Coupln. 

Revue  de  Famllle.  (8.  Rue  de  la  (Tbaass^a 

d'Antlu,  P'iriB.)  1  fr.  50  c. 
June  1. 

Jscques  Dellllo.  Ju'es  Simon. 
Tae  Coloniil  Army  beiore  Parliament. 
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Htiiort  of  the  Prlacet  of  Cond^.  A. 

Dyntmite  and  Bxplodoni.  A.  Berthelot. 
Mystic  Art.  H.  Fauquier. 

June  1ft. 

The  French  Alliance  for  the  Propagation 

of  the  Preach  Language.  Jolea  Simon. 
Marthal  Ney.  Oen.  Thonmas. 
Sonfirettet  and  Valeti,  Domestics  In  the 

Drama.  B.  Legouv^. 
The  Banqne  de  Fiance  in  onnneotion  with 

the  Iteuewing  of  its  Privileges. 
Japanese  of  xesterdi^  and  Xo-day.  O. 

I>epptng. 

Bevue  Fransaise  d«  TEtpangep  et  des 
Colonies,  (l.  Place d'l^oa,  Paris.)  Ifr. 
60  c.  June  1. 

The  Anti-French  Propsganda  in  Bgypt. 

Continued.  Q.  Pelegrin. 
News  f rpm  Uganda. 
The  Strategiod  Routes  of  Tonkin. 
June  15. 

The  Worics  at  Bizerte.  G.  Demanches. 
Msshonaland.  a  New  British  Possession 
in  Africa. 

The  Antt-French  Propaganda  In  Palestine. 

.a.  Pelegrin. 
The  Troubles  in  Uganda. 

Bevue  Generate.  (S8,  Orehard  Street.) 
fr.  per  annum.  June. 

TheBeigttof  taduttrlal  Oornorations  In 
O'mtemporary  Germany.  V.  Brants. 

In  Bosnia :  SerajeFoand  the  Nelghbonr- 
Ing  Moantaios.  A.  Bordeaux. 

TheBocUl  Potitton  of  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land. B.  Viietiock. 

The  Future  According  to  Bellamy.  J. 
HaUeux. 

A  Diary  of  the  Twenty  -  first  Century. 

Georges  Kai*er. 
The  Demoo  atlc  MiVement  In  Switxer- 

lanH.  L.  Dupriez. 
"LeRol  Chariot."  ActV.  C.BuetandG. 
I        de  Baimes. 

Revue  de  mypnotisme.  (170.  Rue  St. 
I  Anloioe,  Paris.)  75  c  June. 

Some  Saggeftttoos.  Dr.  A.  Forel. 
V>*rious  Applications  o(  Suggesrion  on  a 
Hystero-Bplleptlo  Patient.  Dr.  Bourdon. 
The  PoesesMsd  and  Demoniscs  at  Genera 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Con* 
eluded.  Dr.  P.  Ladame. 

Revue  du  Monde  Cathollque.  (46.  Rue 

Lafayette.  Paris.)  3  fr.  50  c.  June. 
Anarchy  and  the  Sodal  Peril.  J.  Htirdet. 
The  Salon  of  1893.  B.  Loudun. 
The  Final  Chapter  of  tbe  Hlfttory  of 

Protestant  Differences  in  Germany.  J. 

B.  Jeannln. 
Political  Boonomy  and  the  Church.  F. 

Biodiou. 

Revue  Phllosophlque.   (106.  Boulevard 
Sc.  Germain.  Pftris^  3fr.  June. 
The  Bxistence  and  Development  of  the 

Will.  I.  A.Foulllee. 
OnCertahi  Ideas  of  Baron  Holbach.  A 
LftlftndCi 

The  Philosophy  of  Proudhon.  G.  Sorel. 
The  Influence  of  Attention  on  the  Besplm- 
tor/Blovemehte.  B.  Delftbanre. 

Bevue  des  Bevues.  (7.  Bue  Le  Peletler, 
PurU.)  1  fr.  July. 
The  Italian  CrisU.  S.  PIchon. 

Psycfaolofor  of  Woman's  Iiove.  G. 
Ferrero* 

Revue    Selentlflque.  (ll,  Patemocter. 
Buildiogt.)  60  c. 
June  4. 

The  History  of  Cartography.    A.  Laus- 


The  Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere.  G. 
le  Goarant  de  Tromelin. 

Jnne  11. 

The  History  of  Cartography.   II.  A. 

Lausscdat. 
*'Beasc  and  Han  In  IndU,**  by  J.  L. 

KipUng. 

Jnne  18. 

Teaching  of  Pssrchology  and  Physlo- 
"logy.  L.  Diuriac. 

A  Pastear  Institute  in  AustialU.  A.  Loir. 
Beoent  Applications  ot  NickeL 


Revue  Soolallste.   (lO,  Rue  Chabinais, 
Paris.)   1  fr.  50  c.  June. 
The  Beginnings  of  German  Sjclalism.  J. 
Jaurds 

The  Divi'rsity  In  the  Tendenoles  cf  the 
Social  Movement.   G.  Ghlsler. 

The  Privilege  of  the  B  mqae  ue  France. 
A.  Delon. 

B'iiglon  According  to  M.  de  Molinarl. 

M.  Roldes. 
The  Protestant  CongrcM  at  Marseilles.  A. 

Delon. 

Russian  Nihiliflm  and  Western  Anarchism. 

F.  Btmjean. 

Universite  Cathollque.    (28.  Orchard 
Street.)    20  fr.  per  aunum.  June  15. 
Lirurg*cal  Poetry  In  the  Middle  Ages.  U. 

Cberaller. 
Jesn  Jacques  Ronssean.  T.  Delmont. 
JTi>«  Confeislons  of  St.  Auj(ustin.  C. 
Douais. 

The  Wurlc  of  the  Apostles.  B.  Jacqnier. 

ITALIAN. 

CIvllta  Cattollea. 

June  1. 

Poliilcs  and  BeUglon. 

Abbtte  LnUi  Anelll  on  the  Reformers  nf 
the  Sixteenth  Century. 

The  MigntUons  of  the  HItUtes. 

Sacred  Music  and  Bcclrsiastical  Prescrip- 
tion. Jnne  18. 

The  New  Duodecalogne  of  Freemasonry. 

A  Glorious  Pftge  In  the  History  of  Italian 
Art. 

The  Brain  and  Society,  aocotding  to  Prof. 

Bianchl. 
Splritnalism  in  1892. 
Nuova  Antologia.  (Rome,  Via  del  Corso, 
4(56.)  46  fr.  yearly. 
June  1. 

The  European  Balance  of  Power.  Gio- 
vanni Goiran. 

Aristodemo.  A.  Zardo. 

Bconomic  Italy.  Senator  L.  G.  de  Cam- 
bray  DIgny. 

Marshal  Maodonald's  Memoirs.  A.  Fran- 
chettl. 

Celestial  Space.  O.  Zanotti  Bianco. 
The  Boglish  In  India.  Camilto  Tugllabue. 
June  16. 

Among  the  Abyssioians.  O.  Baratleri. 
BelllnFs  ''Norma"  and  Chateaubriand's 

"Velleda."  M.  Soherillo. 
An  American  Historian  of  the  Inquisition. 

B.  Masl. 

The  Balance  of  Europe.  G.  Goiran. 

A  New  Bg3rptia.n  Record  of  the  Bib';cil 

Famine.  O.  Marucchl. 
The  Adulteration  of  Food.  B.  Manolni. 

Rassegna  Nazlonale.    (Florence,  Via 
della  Pace,  3.)  26  fr.  yearly. 
June  16. 

An  Unpublished  Paragraph  from  the  Life 
of  Garibaldi.  G.  Stocohi. 

Ferrante  Aportt.  Angelo  Valdamlnl. 

The  Six  Days  of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony. 
A.  Stoppani. 

Alfonso  FIcoolominl.  A  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury Study.  L.  Grottanelll. 

SPANISH. 

L'AvenS.   (21,  Portaferrlssa,  Barcelona.) 
50  c.  May  31. 
The  Catalan  School  of  Literature.  J.  M. 
Guardla. 

The  Legend  of  Juan  Garft.  M.  Spronck. 
City  Gardens.  S.  Rusiiiol. 
La  MIseelanea.  (O'E? me  y  Leon,  Carta- 
gena, S.  America.)  20  c. 
Mays. 

Qerardo  de  la  Bsprlella.  Biographical 
Sketch. 

An  Eastern  Legend.  Lino  de  Lecn. 
A  Visit  to  Tubara.  Carmelo. 

May  22. 

DofU  Ines  Amiota  Consuegim.  Bio- 
graphical Sk«tch. 
AuIdtU.  JuAuGalofre. 
SkeGch.  Lino  de  Leon. 


Revista  Contemporanea.   (17.  CaUe  de 

Pifctrro,  MHdrid.)  2  pesetas.   May  30 
The  Teiiurtf  of  Land  lu  Ciktiie  Dining  the 

Middle  Ages    A.  Garcia  Maceira. 
A  Peruvian  Relic.    M.  Jimenez  de  la 

Espada. 

S  cialism  and  the  Chnroh.  Concluded. 

C.  S.  Arqa^i. 
The  Currency  Question.  V.  Grid  y  Brull. 
June  15. 

The  Ciutoms  of  the  TagaTos  (Natives  of 
the  Philippines).    T.  H.  P.  de  Tavera. 

A  Peruvian  Relic.  Concluded. 

The  Educatiun  of  Women.  Continued. 
J.  M.  K.  Perez. 

The  Currency  Question.  Continued. 
V.  Oitiy  Brull. 

latemry  BvenU.  M.  de  Pdlau. 

DUTCH. 

^2^i|ds.    (Luzac  and  Co.)  3«.  June. 
AH  inqhlry  Into  Literary  Evolution.  G. 
Kalff. 

Columbus   before   1492.     Dr.    J.  F. 

Niermeyer. 
A  Real  Collegian.  Dr.  J.  Hartog. 

Elsevier's  Geillustreepd  Maandschrift. 
(Luzacana  Co.,  46,  Great  KusseU  Strtet.) 
Is.  8d.  June. 
David  and  Pieter  Oyens.  (Illns.  Oanierie.) 

Bmile  Wesley. 
Live  Paris.  Frits  Lapidoth. 
Soholten  and  Kuenen.    With  Portraits. 
P.  H.  Rltter. 
Teyssmannla.  (G.  Koiff  and  Co.,  Batavia, 
Java.)  No.  4.  April. 
Plants  Protected  by  Auto.  Dr.  W.  Darck. 
Tidal  Forcita  (Mangroves)  In  the  Tropics. 
F.  Wenr. 

Culture  of  the  Sono-Kling  (Pterocarpos) 

Tree.  S.  H.  Koorders. 
The  .fisthetics  of   Gardening.    H.  J. 

WIgman. 

TUdschPift  voop  het  Binnenlandsch 
Bestuup.  (G.  Kolffand  Co..  BatavU.) 
Vol.  VI.  PartL  No  1, 
Coffee  Culture  in  the  Residency  of  Palem* 

berg.  W.  K.  L.  Kndt.  van  Ermel. 
Toe  Ascent  of  the  Goenotng  Slamat 

Mountain.  P.  C.  dcQuant. 
How  to  Prevent  Exhaustion  of  the  Soil. 
K.  F.  HoUe. 
Vpagen  des  TUds.  (Luzac  and  Co.)  ls.6d. 
June. 

Catholicism  and  Societv.  G.  Emants. 
Knalnnd's  Example.   H.  P;Uer«on. 
Walloons  and  Fleming*.  L  Aug.  Gittte. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 

Daffny.  (Fredrika-Bremer  Society,  Stock- 
holm.) Yearly  subscription,  4  Kr.  No.  5. 

A  Nineteenth  Century  Amazon.  OecUIa 
Baath-Holmberg. 

Lady  Lawyers.  Willy  Upstrdm. 

Male  and  Female  Bank  Clerks. 

The  Swedish  Woman  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  1893. 

Communications   from   the  Fredrlka^ 

Bremer  Society. 
The  Society  of  the  Married  Women's 

Property  Rights. 
Danskepen.  (F.  Jungersen,  F.  Nygard 

and  L.Schr<)der.Koldlng.)  Half-yearly, 

4  Kr.  June. 
Fenelon.  J.  L.  Lybecker. 
Robert  Elsmere.  Fr.  Jungersen. 
Notes  from  the  Roman  (^thoUc  World. 
In  Memory  of  N.  J.  Term&nsen.  L. 

Schroder. 

The  Old  Norse  Emigration.  H.  Brun. 
The  Produce  Market.  Ctir.  Faber. 
Idun.    (Frithiof    Hellberg,  Stockholm.) 

Yearjv  subscript  ion.  8  Kr.  No.  23.  (233.) 
The    Duchess    Anna    d'Uzds.  Alfvar 

Arfvidsson.   With  Portraits. 
School  Vacations  and  Overwork.  N.  L. 

Victorin. 

From  the  World  o?  Suffering  and  Charity. 
Stockholm  SIcetches  by  Ueoilia  Baath- 
Uolmberg. 
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No.  24.  (234.) 
Amy  Segerstedt.    With  Portrait.  Inei 
Wiirert. 

TheW4«ea  of  the  Bduoated  Woman.  J, 
D  f. 

From  the  World  of  SulTeriDg  and  Oharliy. 

Continued.  ^ 
A  New  Keform.  Fru  Saorre. 

No.  25.  (235.) 
Thorborg  Kapne.  With  Portrait.  B  K, 
TbeS«edish  Bjard  SchooU  Half-century 
Jubilee.  * 

NoPdlsk  Tidskrift.  (Ltttewtedt  Society, 
Suwkholm.)  Yearly  subscription,  10  Jtr. 
No.  4. 

A  Chapter  from  the  Hlttory  of  the 

Swedish  Telephone. 
American    Mixed    SohooU.  Hjalmar 

Kdgren. 

On  Law  Kefortnt  in  the  Northern  Coun- 
tries. O.  W.  SUel  von  Uolitein. 

Tne  Bible  of  the  Hindoos.  Karl  Ferdi- 
nind  Johansson. 

Henrik  Ibsen's  Dramas.  Review  by  N. 
Hertzberg. 

The  Armourer.  Viktor  Rydberg.  Re- 
viewed by  Ernst  Beolcman. 

Roman  Archseology.  Julius  Centerwall. 
Reviewed  by  VUh.  Luodstrdm. 

Ord  och  Bild.   (P.  A.  Norstedb  and  65ner, 
tf tockholm.)  Yearly  iubioription,  10  Kr. 

May. 

Midsummer  Night's  Wake.  Woodcut  by 
TrklaNardstr&ffl  after,  the  painting  by 
CiertrgPauli.  ' 

The  Rfl^  at  Circus  Msxtmus  in  Rome. 
Woodcut  by  Rousseau  af  ler  the  painting 
by  V.  Chec*. 

Belimmn  and  Braun.  Hellen  Llodgren. 

Tbe  Btymology  of  the  Ma*8ef,  Rob. 
Qeete. 

Rome  and  Itt  Monumentt.  Bdv.  Alk- 
man. 

Samtlden.   (J.  Brunchorst  and  a.  Chnm, 
Bergen.)  Yearly  5  kr.  June. 
Beside  a  Stream.  Song  with  Music.  Ed  v. 

Grieg. 

B<iv.  Grieg  and  His  Wife  in  Denmark. 

With  Portraits.  Holger  Dracomann. 
Extracts  from  Two  Let  ets  Written  by  the 

C  mposer  Grieg  in  Youth. 
Scenes  from  "  Prinoeis  M«leine."  Jensen 

and  Prahl. 
Spiritualism    among    the  Uncivilised 

Races.  Otto  Gaupp. 
Walt  Whitman.  Henrik  Thym. 

Svensk  Tidskrift.    (Frans  van  Scheie, 
Upsala.)  Yearly  subscription  10  Kr. 

No.  7. 

Qnettions  for  a  Norwegian  Unionist. 

Hara'd  Hj&me. 
New  Unionist  Literature.  Otto  Varenlus. 
Eric'c  Werenskiold.   Edv.  Alkman. 

TilskuePen.  (N.  Neer^zaard,  Cjrenh^gen.) 
Yearly  ftubicription  12  Kr.    Ju-  e. 
A  Literary  Protest  against  the  Drso^tlc 
Government  of  Christian  V.   Dr.  J.  A. 
Friderica. 

The    Matimum    Working    Day.  Th 
Sorensen. 

Mtd^oie  Blavafsky  and  Theoeophy.  Karl 

■f  Geijerbt^m. 
The  V«lue  of  Carlyle.  Niels  Mdller. 


MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 

FRENCH. 
Joupnal  des  Sciences  HUitalres. 
Introouotion  to  tne  Positive  Part  of 
Strategy.  VIL-XII.  OeneiAl  Lewal. 
The  Laws  of  Promotion  and  the  Cadres  of 
the  Armv. 

The  Formations  to  be  taken  when  March- 
ing under  the  Fire  of  ArUlIeTy  or 
Infan'ry.  49  figs. 

Essay  on  the  Defensive  Organisation  of 
French  Territory.  L.  Ampnoux. 

The  Campaign  of  1814 :  The  Cavalry  of 
the  Allied  Armies.  Contioued.  Com- 
mandant. WelL 

Military  Topography  of  Upper  Alsace. 
Captain  Friscb. 
La  Marine  Fpancalse. 

The  Eogtish,  Fieoch,  and  Italian  Fleets 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Supplementary  Naval  Credits. 

The  Nival  Defence  of  Corsica. 

The  Freuch  and  BogKsh  Private  Yards. 

The  Russian  Naval  Manoeuvres  in  1891. 
Wiih  Map. 

Naval  Reforms, 

ShelU  isith  Large  Capacity.  Bear-Ad- 
miral R^veilldre. 

Tbe  Scieoce  of  the  Command  at  Sea  k 
propos  *'4eB  Guerres  Na vales  de  de- 
mato." 

The  Italian  Naval  Budget  for  1892-93. 
Le  Spectateur  Mllltaire. 
Regioual  Krorui&ment.  G.  Boissonnet. 
Recruiting  Sabools  forNon-Commifsloned 

Offic«>r'.  L.  Brun. 
The  March  on  Fontain*b!eau  and  tbe 

Battle  of  Beaune-la-Rolaade.  P.  L^haut- 

court. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale. 

bbiMly  on  ibe  MtHsnmical  Tueory  of  Heat. 
Cjntiuued.   C.  Brun. 

The  German  Navy.'  Sub-Lieut.  Gnlffart. 

"L-mg  Distance  Aerial  Vojages.  Aermtati 
aiid  tbe  Exploration  of  the  African 
Continent.  22  figs.  Leo  Dex  ahd 
Maurice  Dibos. 

The  English  Naval  Eitlmatee.  Memoran- 
dum of  the  First  Lord. 

The  Austrian  Naval  Budget. 

Revue  Militaire  de  I'itranjrer. 

Exploring  Extrclsesof  tbe  uaUan  Cavalry 
In  1691.  Two  Maps. 

The  Ckrman  Navy  and  Bttd|;etfor  1892>93. 

Austri  4-H  angary :  Fusion  of  the  Engineer 
and  Pioneer  Tnv)ps. 

Denmark:  The  Fortifications  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

Roumsnia  :  New  Organisation  of  the 
War  Oifioe  Departments. 

Russia :  Measures  adopted  for  Developing 
and  Improving  the  Rallwa5s. 
Revue  d'Artillerie. 

On  the  Conditions  of  Stability  of  Oblong 
ProjeoUles.  Major  Vallier. 

Laying  Guns  by  the  Level  in  Direct  Fire 
in  the  Field.  Captain  0.  Bonnan. 

The  Germ«n  Regulations  for  ttie  Instruc- 
tion of  F^rc  Artillery.  Captsia  L. 
Forms. 

Notes  on  the  Fleld-Gun  of  the  Future. 

Captain  G.  Moch. 
Revue  de  Cavalerie. 
Lettera  of  a  Cavalier:  II.— The  Unity  of 

Organisation  and  Direction. 
8ebast<anl.  General  Thoumas. 
Grand  Manceovres  of  CavAlry. 
The  Manuscript  of  the  Carablneen :  the 

Campaigns  uf  1806  and  1807. 
On  the  Passage  of  Running  Wat«>r  by 

Cavalry  (from  the  German).    U.  von 

Hartmann. 


, ) 


GERMAN. 

Jahrbueher  fiiir  die  Deutsche  Armee 
und  Marine.  I 
The  Fight  Against  the  Jnne  Revolution, 
^  1848,  in  Prague,  with  Map. 
The  Empl(>ym»nt  of  Railways  for  Tactical 

Purpjsee.  Captain  Jocsten. 
The  English  Cavalry  Manmuvret  in  1891. 
Military  Lettera  froih  Italy. 
1  Tbe  Morocco  Question  and  its  Politloo- 
Military  Significance. 
State,  Measuraa  for  Improving  the  Breed 

of  Horses  for  Army  Purposes. 
Detailed  StatUUos  of  Modem  Magazine 
Rifle*. 

Neue  Mllitarische  Blatter. 
The   Humanisatlon  of  War  and  the 

Development  of  Civilisation. 
The  French  Attempts  luriiost  the  German 

Lines  of  Communication  in  1970. 
The  Po  ish  Catnpaign  in  1794  from  un- 

Subll»hed  pa]  era  fn  the  Schwerin  and 
atzmer  Families.  Continued. 
The   Present   Condition    of  Mllitai^ 
Aeronautics.   Lleuienant  •  Colonel  H. 
Hoernes. 

Extoracts  from  tbe  Journal  of  a  Saxon 
Cavalry  Officer  During  the  Campaign  on 
1  he  Rhine  in  1794.  Captain  Bayer. 

Russia:    A    Cossack    Ride  through 
aiberia.  * 
ITALIAN. 

Rivista  di  Artlsriieria  e  Genio. 
Defilading.  0  figs.  Captain  B.  Zanottl. 
Projectiles  Charged  with  High  Explosives. 
The  Flexure  of  Loog  Guns.   10  figf . 
Field  Howitzera  and  Morten. 
The  St.  Chamond  Oscillating  Cupola.'  2 
figs. 

Data  on  the  Magaxine  Rifles  Belonging  to 

the  Various  European  Powen. 
The  Schmidt  Chronograph.  1  fig. 
Application  of  the  Telephone  to  Military 

Operations. 
Torpedo  Shells  and  their  Effects. 
Rtvista  Marittima. 
CoraplUtion  of  the  Wrl  ing«  of  the  lete 
Dr.  William  Froude,  F.ii.8.,  on  tbe 
Resistance  to  the  Motion  of  Ships.  .  19 


figs.  N.  Sollani. 
[7heVarNi 


TheWar  Navy  of  the  House  of  Savoy  from 
the  Date  of  Its  Origin.  Commander  E. 
Prasca. 

Protective  Torpedo  Nets.  Llenteoant*  D. 
Ckrra. 

Round  about  Africa :  Not«s  of  a  Voyaae  in 
Italian  Despatch  VfssaU 'Sto^tftta.  Ooo- 
tinued.  Lieut.  E.  Bravetta. 

Vocabulary  of  Powdera  and  Bxploelfei. 
Continued.  Lieutenant  F.  Balvatl. 

,  SPANISH. 
Revlsta  Generale  de  Marina. 
Study  on  the  Transmission  and  DIstribu- 
tioo  of  Power  In  the  Auxiliary  Engines 
of  Modem  Ships.    Rear^Admiral  de 
Cabranza. 

The  Principal  Sblp-Bullding  Yards  of 
the  World.  III.  (lUus.)  Commander 
Montaldo. 

Essay  on  the  Ait  of  Submarine  Nsvlga- 
tlon.  CrfntiMied.  D«>n  N.  Momurioi. 

Torp  do  Gun  Vessels. 

The  Spanish  Gunbiiat  Cnervo.  (Iilus.) 

Esaay  <iu  Naval  Stratetcy.  Continued. 
Commander  Dou  M.  Montero  y  fiiaptllo. 
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INDEX. 


Abbreviationt  of  Moffozine  Titles  iised  in  this  Index. 


Albo. 
ACQ. 


Ant. 
A. 

Arg. 
Art  J. 
As. 
A.Q. 
Ata. 

A.  M. 
Au. 
Bank. 
Bel.  M. 

Black. 

B.  T.J. 


C.F.M. 
C.S.J. 
C.W. 
CM. 
C.J. 


Albemarle. 

American  Catholio 
Quarterly  Beview 
A.R.       Andover  Review 
A.A  P.S.  Annals  of  the  American 
Aoademv  of  Political 
and  Soeial  Sdenoe 
Antiquary 
Arena 
Argosy 
Art  Journal 
Asclepiad 
Asiatic  Quarterly 
Atalanta- 
Atlantic  Monthly 
Author 

Bankers*  Magazine 
Belford's  Monthly  and 

Democratic  Keview 
Blackwood's  Magazine 

  B  jaid  of  Trade  Journal 

Bkman.  Bookman 
C.IM.    Oalifomian  Illustrated 
Magazine 
Cassell'sFamilyMagazine 
Cassell'sSatunlayJoumal 
Catholic  World 
Century  Magazine 
Clutmbers's  Journal 
Chap.  R.  Charities  Bevieir 
Chaut.  ChautauQuan 
Ch.Mi8.I.Chorch  Missionary  In- 
telligeucer  and  Record 
Ch.  Q.     Oiurcn  Quarterly 
C.R.       Contemporary  Review 

C.  Cornliilf 
Cos.  Cosmopolitan 
Crlt.  R.  Critical  Review 

D.  R.       Dublin  Review 


E.W.R.    Eastern  and  Western 

Review 
Econ  J.  Economic  Journal 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review 
E.R.       Edinburgh  Review 
Ed.R..A.  Educatiooal  Review, 
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Ed.R..L.  Educational  Review, 
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English  Historical 

Review 
English  Illustrated 

Magazine 
Expositor 
Polk-L-»re 

Fortniglitly  Review 
Forum 
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Monthly 
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Girl's  Own  Paper 
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Greater  Britain 
Harper's  Magazine 
Help 
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F. 

Fp.L. 
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G.W. 
G.B. 
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Horn.  R.  Homiletic  Review 
I.  Idler 

I.J.E.      International  Journal  of 
Etliics 

I.R     *   Inveitori'  Review. 

Ir.  E.R   Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Ir.  M.      Irish  Montlily 
Jew.  Q.  Jewisli  Quarterly 
J.  Ed.     Journal  of  Education 
J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 
J.R.CI.  Journal  of  the  Royal 

Colonial  Institute 


Jur.  R.  Juridical  Review 

K.O.  King's  Own 

K.  Kno^  ledge 

L.H.  Leisure  Hour 

Libr.  Library 

Libr.R.  Library  R«»vipw, 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly 

L.O.  Literary  Opinion 

L.Q.  London  Quarterly 

LonST.  Longman's  Magazine 

Luc.  Lucifer 

Lud.  M.  Ludgaie  Monthly 

Ly.  Lyceum 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine 

M.A.H.  Maeazine  of  American 

History 

M.  Art  Magazine  of  Art 
Man.  Q.  Manchester  Quarterly 

M<E-  Merry  England 

Mind  Mind 

Mis.  R.  Missionary  Review  of 

the  World 

Mon.  Monist 

M.  Month 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet 

Nat.  R.  National  Review 

N  Sc.  Natural  Sci-nce 

N;N.  Nature  NoU's 

N.H.  NewberyHouse  Magazine 

N.E.M.  New  KnglamiMagazine 

NewR.  New  Review 

N.C.  Nineteenth  Century 

N.A.R.  North   American  Re* 

view 

Nov.  R.  Novel  Review 

O.D.  Our  Day 

0.  Outing 

P.E.F.  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund 


Photo.  Q.  Pliotographic  Quarterly 
Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Msgu- 
zine 

P.L.        Poet  Lore 
P.R.R.     Presbi^ri^n  and  Re- 
formed Review 
P.M.Q.     Primitive  Methodist 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedings     of  the 
Society  tor  Psychical 
Research 
Q.J. Econ.  Quarterly  Journal  of 

Economics 
Q.R.       Quart-erly  Review 
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Scots 
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Magazine 

Scot.  R.  Scottish  Review 

Scrib.  Scribner's  Magazine 
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Str.  Strand 

Sun.  H.  Sunday  at  Home 

Sun  M.  Sunday  Magaziue 

T.B.  Temple  Bar 

Th.  Thtatre 

Think.  Thinker 
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Wel.R.  WeUh  Review 

W.R.  Westminster  Review 

W  L.  World  Literature 

Y.E.  Young  England 
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Abyssinia  i  Negua  Negusti  and  the  Abyninlans, 

by  F.Vllli-rs,C  M.July 
Africa :  The  Cape.  0.  Cord  ley  on,  G  B.  June 
Sir  B.  Wood  and  the  Boer  Surrender,  U  S  M, 

July 
The  Pyj 


fygnvf  Tribes,  Dr. 
Scot  GM,  Jane 


H.  Schliohter  on, 


A  Eida  in  ihe  Great  Sahara,  by  J.  H.  Forbef. 
G  W.  July 

Boropean  Interest!  in  Africa,  0.  H.  B.  Car- 
mlohaei  on,  A  Q,  Juy 

The  Rolifffoua  War  in  Usanda.  Ch  Mis  I,  July 
Dr.  B.  V.  Felkin  on.  jf  Q.  July 
H.  Frederic  on,  E  W  R.  July 
G.  S.  Mackenzie  on.  F  R.  Jnly 
Rev.  W.  J  Smith  on.  New  R,  July 
Rev.  H.  Waller  on.  Black.  July 
African  Thenlngvi  The  Zulu's  Creed,  Bev.  L. 

Grout  on.  Mis  R.  June 
Agricultural  Museums,  J.  H.  Crawford  on,  NSc> 

July 

Alletbnry,  Lord,  Jacobite,  Andrew  Lang  on. 

Black,  July 
AlbaniA,  Chad  Mijatovlch  on.  E  W  R.  July 
Alien  QuesUon,  W.  H  Wilklns  on.  Albe.  July 
Alsaoe-Lorraioe  in  189i  and  Marshal  Fabert, 

US  M.July 
Amber  and  FOssil  Plantt,  A.  C.  Seward  on,  N 

Sc.  July 

America  must  be  railed  Columbia,  by  B.  A. 

Oldham.  M  A  H.  Jone 
American  SpeUing.  B.  Matthews  on.  Harp, 

July 

An-lerMm.  Dr..  at  Sootland  Yard,  C  S  J.  July 
Architeoture :  D'ltea  and  Style*  <n  Gotoio  Archi- 

teorupA.  J.  H.  Roberts  on,  N  H.  Jnlv 
ArlttoUe.  Tomb  of,  C.  WakUteln  ou,  C  Bf.  July 
Armies: 

Desertion  t  lis  Cause  and  Prevention,  U  S  M. 

July 

The  MUifary  Schools  of  the  United  States, 
Lieut.  W.  R.  Hamilton  on.  0.  July 
Armstrong.  General,  and  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, B.  A.  Stert  on,  N  E  Mi  J ane 
Arnold,  Sir  Bdwin  t 

Lonise  0.  Moulton  on,  A*  Jane 
Astronomy  t 
The  Distribution  of   8an*Spoti<   in  Solar 
latitude,  B.  W.  Maunder  on,  K.  July 


The  Secret  of  the  Heavens,  J.  B.  Gore  on 
G  M.  July 

Life  in  Other  Worlds,  J.  B.  Gore  oo,  M  P, 
July 

.  Recent  Advances  in  Astronomy,  by  J.  B.  Gore. 
Vic.  July 

Astronomy  and  Worshin  in  Ancient  Egypt,  by 
J.  Norman  L  ckyer.  N  C.  July 
AustraUvia's  Financial  Position,  G.  C.  Levey 

on,  A  Q.  July 
Auatraiia:  Western  Australia,   Dr.  B.  Soott 
on.  G  B,  June 
Th^  Labour  Traffic.  Sir  R.  Temple  oo,  Nat  R. 
July 

Austria,  Crown  Princess  Stephanie  of,  and  Her 

"  Laoroma,"  Black.  J oly 
Authors.  Individual  and  Corporate,  by  W. 

Beiaotand  Anotlier.  Nat  R,  July 
Au  omatio  Writing,  by  B.  F.  Underwood,  A. 

June 

Badllus  of  Diphtheria,  Dr.  J.  McConnell  on, 

J.  Micro.  July 
Ballads :  BncUnd's  Ballad  Hero,  F.  Mary  Wilson 

on,  TB.,  July 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism: 
The  Uacanonie«l  and  Apocryphal  Gospels,  R. 

Bryant  on,  P  M  Q.  July 
Pauline  Theology,  A.  S.  Peake  on.  P  M  Q. 
July 

Modern  Disooveries  and  the  C-rlstian  Faith, 

Rev.  Dr.  Stokes  oo.  Sun  H.  July 
Fresh  Light  from    Anoitmt  Monuments. 

Joseph  Cook  on,  0  D  June 
How  Christ  and  the  Blblo  Stand  and  Fall 

Togeth.r,  Rev.  Dr.  Burrell  on,  Hom  R, 

June 

The  In«piration  of  the  Bible,  Rev.  P.  Presoott 

on.  KG.  July 
The  Doottine  of  the  Atonement  In  the  New 

Testament.  Prof.  Agar  Beet  on.  Ex.  July 
Biologist  and  Naturalist.  I.  Munu  on,  G  M, 
July 

Bhrds,  The  Migration  of,  B.  G.  Johns  on.  Q.  July 
Blrrell,  Augu«Hne.  and  his  Oritldtms,  Wm. 

Watson  on,  Blanan.  July 
Black  Forest  to  Blaok  Sea,  by  F.  D.  Millet, 

Harp.  July 

Book  Colleotor*'  Fads,  T.  T.  Greg  on,  L  0,  July 


Brora  Loch  at  Midnight  In  June,  by  Hugh 

Miller.  Black.  July 
Buchanan,   Grorge,    A   Sixteenth  Century 

Sohola'-,  G.  Eyrt  Todd  on,  G  M.  July 
Burmah:  Orlen.al  Education,  P.  Hodernoo. 

A  Q.  July 

Caine,  Hail,  R.  Blathwayt  on.  Bkman,  July 
Californian  Vineyards,  0.  Bisscli  on.  Bel  M* 

June 

Campbell.  John  MoL.,  Miss  A.  M.  Machar  oo, 

A  R.  June 

Canue  Life,  hy  W.  P.  Steohens.  Lipp  July 
Cartpfbury  Cathedral,  Rev.  Dr.  ilaymui  on. 
N  H,  July 

Canvassing,  Tyranny  of,  by  J.  J.  Davles,  W  R. 
July 

Carey,  William.  G.  Smith  on.  Mis  R.June,  July 
Carlyle.  Thomas, 
My  Four  Lrtt-rs  from  Carlyle,  by  Blanche 

Atkinson.  G  W.  July 
The  Carlyles :  Emerson  in  England,  Bkman. 
July 

Cartwrfffht,  Bishop,  Diary  of,  W.  Slater  on, 

Wei  R,  July 
Catholic  Church  t 

Its  Policy  oonosming  Popular  Bdooatton, 
A  R.  June 

Is  Roman  Catholicism  Christianity?  Prof. 

L.  T.  Townsend  on.  0  D.  June 
American  Catholic*  a'>d  tne  Sosial  Question, 
A.  F.  Hewit  on.  C  W.  June 
Cave  Men  of  Mentone.  Ly.  June 
Central  Asia:  The  Situation,  by  A.  Yamb^ry. 
N  C.  July 

Cheltenham  College.  D.  Slad^n  on.  COS,  July 
Chicago :  E.  G.  M^son  on.  A  M,  July 
Chicago  a.id  the  World's  Pair  : 
The  Parliament  of  Religions,  Rev.  Dr.  Birrows 

on.  His  R.  June  _ 
Archittoture  nf.  the  World's  Fair,  H.  Van 
Brunt  on.  C  M.  July 
Children.  RighU  of,  by  Rev.  M.  J.  SAvags, 

A, Jane  _  ^ 

China !  The  Antl-Forelgn  Riots,  Bev.  G.  Bosor 

on.  Ch  MU  I.  July 
Christ.  Divinity  of.  A  R.  June  _  ^ 

Christian  Bodeavnu-  Society,  Re7.  F.  E.  Oltrk 
on,  A  R*  June,  N  E  M.  June 
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OhrlatUa  Moniidcitm,  W  R,  Julj 
Ohuroh  mud  Cbrietianitv : 

"What  tbe  Oenius  of  the  Cburohes  Shows,  by 
U.  K.  Carroll.  F.  June 
Church  Folk-Lore,  Ke7.  J.  B.  Vaux  on,  N  H. 

Julv 

Citj  Oompaoies.  Miss  Eliz.  Blal&nd  on.  Cos.  July 
City  Square.  BvoluUon  of,  S.  Partoos,  jun..  on, 

Scrib.Jniy  * 
Clearing  HouM  of  Neir  York,  W.  A.  Camp  on, 

N  A  R.  June 
C.'ergy: 

Reality  in  the  Pulpie,  BbT.  0.  U.  Cutler,  A  R, 
June 

Reminlseenreaof  Clerical  Duty,  C«  July 
Old  Welsh  Preaohers.  Uev.  D.  B.  Hooke  on. 
Sun  H.  Julv 
Clifford,  Mrs.  W.  K..  Bdw.  DelUle  on,  Nov  R. 
July 

Colonies  and  Imperial  Federation : 
Imperial  UeclprocltT  from  a  Producer's  Point 

of  V*ew.  by  F.  C.  Smith.  G  B.  June 
Tbe  Bxtenslon  of  Colonial  Trade,  by  Col. 

Howard  Vincent,  Albe,  July 
Elective  Colonial  Governoxs,  B.  W.  Barton 

on.  G  B.  June 
Bdueadon  for  the  Colonies,  A.  Monteiiore  on, 
Mac.  July 
Columbus,  B.  Castelar  on,  C  M,  July 
Confessions— The  Physician,  A,  June 
Copyright:  Newspaper  Copyright,  by  8.  J. 

Low,  Nat  R.  Joly 
Court  Life  in  Bogiand  in  the  BIghleenth  Cen- 

tury.  T  B,  July 
Cricket  in  Yorkshire,  by  Bev.  B.  8.  Holmes, 

Lad  M.  July 
Crime  and  Criminals : 
The  Treatment  of  Criminals  In  Modern  Greece. 
Black.  July 
OHUoism,  Bthlus  of,  Bdw.  Delille  on,  Albe. 
July 

Cromwell's  Beligious  Character,  B.  Hind  on, 

P  M  Q.  July 
Culture:  Its  Meaning  and  Its  Uses,  by  J.  A. 

Symondi.  New  R.  July 

Dardistan  t  Legends.  Soogs,  and  Customs,  Dr. 

Q.  W.  Lcitner  on,  A  Q.  July 
Day  Nurseries.  B.  Carl^le  on.  Char  R,  June 
De  Amids.  Belen  Zlmmern  on,  Nov  R.  July 
De  Qalnoey.  Thomas,  Memorial  Cnruuology  by, 

Vic.  July 

Deaf.  The.  Values  in  the  IMuoatlon  of  the  Deaf. 

B.  M.  Gallaudet  on.  Ed  R  A,  June 
Democracy : 
The  Bed-Rock  of  True  Democracy,  by  A.  C. 

Houston,  A.  June 
Democracy  of  Darkness,  by  B.  O.  Flower,  A. 
Jane 

Dickeos.  Cbarles.  Decadence  of,  by  C.  T.  Cope- 
land,  N  A  R,  June 

Bdacatlon  (see  also  contents  of  tbe  Edueational 

Bevieuf,  America,  the  Journal  of  Education) : 
Cheltenham  College,  D.  Siadea  on,  Cos.  July 
The  Training  of  Boys  at  Bton,  A.  C.  Benson 

on.  F,  June 
Bdueation  for  Women  at  Yale,  by  Pres.  T. 

D  wight,  F.June 
A  Flaw  in  the  Public  School  System,  by  Babbl 

S.  Schindler.  A.  June 
Blretoral  (see  also  under  Ireland) : 
Tbe  Appeal  to  the  Conntry.  Nat  R.  Joly 
The  Choice  of  Bngland,  by  Bdw.  Dicey.  N  C. 

July 

The  Impendiog  BUctloos  in  Bngland  and 

America,  by  a.  Carnegie,  N  C.  JuIt 
The  Cas«  for  rhe  Qov«mment.  Black.  July 
Why  I  Shall  Vote  for  the  Unionists,  by  Dean 

Gregory  and  others,  N  C,  July 
A  Libert.^  Bleotinn  Address,  by  Hon.  A.  Her- 

ber^  Albe.  July 
Old  Eleciioos,  by  Lord  Brabourne,  Black, 

July 

Th*  Tyranny  of  Canvassing,  by  J.  J.  Davles, 
W  R.July 

Blectricity,  FraoMcal  Applications  of,  J.  J. 

Stewart;  on,  K.  July 
Blephants :  The  Oupture  of  Wild  Blephants  in 

Mysore,  R.  C.  Woodvllle  on.  Harp.  July 
Bther  and  Its  Newly  Discover ed  Propettiei,  A. 

Juoo 

SVADgellsm,  J.  Watson  oo.  P  M  Q,  July 

Fiction ! 

Some  Recent  Novels,  F«  Adtma  mi.  F  R,  July 
Becent  Italian  Fiction,  Helen  Zlmmern  oo, 
L  0,  July 


Geographical  Fiction,  O.  Atherton  on,  Upp. 
July 

A  Critical  Taboo,  by  A.  Lang.  Nat  B,  July 
Fiction  and  Mrs.  Grundy,  by  Grant  Allen, 
Nov  R,  July. 
Finance  (see  also  contents  of  the  Bankert'  Magof 
zine.  Economic  Journal) : 
The  True  Basis  of  (3urreccy,  by  M.  M.  Daw- 
sou,  A, June 
Usury  and  Interest,  Ly.  June 
Fishes  T 

The  Bvolntion  of  the  Flat-fish,  A.  Glard  on, 
N  Sc.  July 
Folk-Lore.  see  contents  of  Folk-Lore 
Food.  What  the  Coming  Man  wiU  eat.  by  W.  O. 

Attwater,  F,  June 
Forest  and  Sta«e.  by  J.  B  Harrison,  Cos.  July 
FrankUn.  Sir  John,  Sir  H.  BlUot  on.  N  C.  Juiy 
Freemasons,  Ly,  June 
Frith,  W.  P.,  PurtraiU  of,  StP.  June 
Fronde,  James  Anthony,  Mac.  July 
Funeral  Baked  Meats,  by  Visoonnt  Dillon,  Ant. 
July 

G«rabllng  and  Betting: 
Why  is  GsmnUng  Wrong  t  by  Archdeacon 
Smclair.  Y  M,  July 
(Hmer,  Prof.  R.  L.,  on  What  he  expects  to  do  in 

Africa.  N  A  R.  June 
(Hneral  Biection,  see  under  Bledond 
George  III.'s  Personal  'Policy  in  Bngland,  by 

B.  F.  de  Lanney.  M  A  H.  June 
Germany :  A  Weakness  in  the  Imperial  Social- 
ism, by  J.  G.  B'-ooks.  Boon.  J,  Jane 
Gllmore.  Hogb,  P  M  Q.  July 
Gloves.  Bmma  Brewer  on,    0  P,  July 
Gold- Work  of  tbe  Ancients,  C.  H.  Davenport 

on,  Harp,  July 
Greece.  Quaint  Rural  Customs,  E  W  R,  July 
Greek  Peasant  Girls.  M%ry  Hayden  and  Lilian 

Greene  on.  G  0  P«  July 
Greek  a**,  the  UnivrrsiRtes.  see  under  Universities 
Greenland:  Peary's  Expedition,  by  B.  Sharp 
and  W.  B.  Hughes,  Lipp.  July 

Hale,  Bdward  Bverett,  W.  H.  MoBlroy  on, 

Chap  R  June 
Hsnonry,  Lily,  Portraits  of,  StP,  June 
Hancock's  Letters  to  "  Dorothy  Q.,"  H.  0. 

Walsh  on.  N  E  M.  June 
Han  way's  Travels,  Austin  Dobson  on,  Long, 
July 

Haze.  J.  G.  McPherson  oo,  Lonfir.  July 
U»aling.  Mystery  of.  Bev.  Dr.  H.  Msomillan  on. 

Horn  R.  June 
Henley  Uegatta  Beach,  B.  Mackenzie  on.  E  I. 

July 

History  :  The  Beal  Historian,  Mac,  July 
HosplUlst 

The  Blvrrside  Hospital,  New  York,  J.  A.  BUs 
on,  Cos,  July 

Idealist,  American,  G.  Bradford,  jnn.,  on,  A  M' 

July 
India: 

Is  the  Depreolation  of  Silver  a  Bentfit  ?  by  A. 

C.  Tupp,  A  Q.  July 
Tbe  Cave  of  Eleplianta,  Bev.  0.  Merk  on. 

Sun  H.  Jaly 
Insurance : 

Life  Insurance:  its  Rise  and  Growth,  by 

D.  N.  Holway.  A,  June 
National  Insurance,  Old-Age  Pensions,  J.  Bae 

on.  Econ  J,  June. 
IreUnd  (see  also  under  Electoral)  t 
The  Protest  of  Irish  Protestantism,  by  A.  V. 

Dicev,  C  R,  July 
The  Ulster  Protestants  and  Home  Rule,  by 
Dr.  Ball  and  Rev.H.  P.  Hughes,  New  R.July 
Ulsteria  and  Home  Rule.  C  R.  July 
Nonconformists  and  Home  Rule,  by  H.  M. 

Bompas.  FR,  July 
The  Strength  and  Prospects  of  Unionism  in 

Ireland,  F  R,  July 
Who  are  the    Irish  Lojallsts?  by  Thos. 

Scanlon,  W  R  July 
The  Old  In«h  Parliament,  W  R,  July 
IssbeiU  at  Segovia,  by  H.  P't-rson,  Cos.  July 
Ivory  Sale  in  London,  L  H,  July 

Jamaica  Resurgens,  by  Duka  of  St.  Albans, 

NC.July 
Jaoaui 

Japan  and  her  ConiUlution,  F.  T.  Piggotb  on, 

A  Q.  July 
Industrial  Bnterpriie,  B  T  Jt  June 
Belatlona  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Griffis,  M  A  H,  June 


The  B^Hhqaake,  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon  Onmulnf 
on,  NH.  July  ,  „        ^  ^ 

In  a  Japanese  Garden,  by  L.  Heam,  A  M. 
July 

Jewish  Synagogues,  H.  Ormonde  on,  N  H,  July 
Johnston,  Frank,  Why  I  Became  a  CathoUc, 

C  W,  June 
Jonson.  Bev.  Dr.  Dale,  Ex,  July 
Journalism  (see  also  undt^r  Copyright)  i 

Tbe  Fourth  BsUte,  Wei  B.  July 

The  PaU  Mall  GazeUe,  H.  W.  Massingham  on, 
L  H.  July 

The  American  Newspaper  Press,  by  Bdw. 

Delille,  N  C,  July 
Baily  Morning  Work  on  a  Dally  Paper,  B. 

Dowling  on,  C  S  J,  Jaly 
The  Newspaper  Illastcator,  by  M.  D.  Llpman, 

Lipp,  Julv 

Jusserand.  J.      on  a  Joum^  to  Bngland  la 

1663.  N  C,  July 

Kelvin,  Lord,  C  S  J.  July   

Khartoum,  Fall  of,  Major  F.  B.  Wlngate  on, 

U  S  M.  July 
Kurds  of  Russia,  W.  A.  Taylor  on,  Scot  G  M, 

June 

Labour: 

The  Working  Classes'  Equitable  Share  in  the 

Profit!  of  their  Industry,  H.  YouU  on, 

P  M  q.  July 
The  Equity  of  tbe  Bural  Wage-Bate,  by 

Compton  Beade,  W  R.  July 
The  Brussels  Labour  Bureau,  B  TJ.  June 
New  Zealand  Bureau  of  Industries,  B  TJ. 

June 

Labor,  Jean,  Mrs.  Negreponte  on,  W  L,  July 
Lake  -  Dwellers  of  Switzerland,  by  W.  D. 

McCrackan.  A,  June 
Lancashire,  Pronpective  Decline  of.  Black,  July 
Leader,  B.  W.,  PortraiU  of,  StP,  June 
Leger,  Edvrard,  of  the  Era,  C  S  J,  July 
Leo  XIII.,  Pope.  B.  B.  Kimball  on,  FP  L,  July 
Literary  Independence  of  the  United  States,  oy 

B.  Matthews,  Cos,  July 
LiUrature; 

The  Latest  Literary  Fashion  hi  Franoe,  by 
T.  S.  Perry,  Cos.  July 
Livingstone's  Answered    Prayer,  Laura  M. 

LaUmer  on,  Mis  R>  June 
London  Street  Trade  ,  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland, 

G  W,  July 
Lourdes,  Medical  BsUmate  of,  M.  Joly 
Lyt  on,  Lord » 

Louise  C.  Moulton  on,  A.  June 

McClellan,  (Hn..  B.  G.  SooU  on,  A  M.  July 
McKinley  Tariff,  see  under  United  States 
Malt  Liquors  of  the  English,  T.  H.  B.  Graham 

on,  G  M»  July 
Marlowe,  James  Bassell  Lowell  on,  Happ. 

The^%arriage  Market.  French  and  Bnglish, 
by  Marie  A.  de  Bovet.  New  R.  July 

Turkish  Marriages  Viewed  fiom  a  Harem, 
N  C.  July 

Maupassant,  Gay  de.  Bdw.  DeliUe  on,  F  R, 
July 

Mauritius,  H.  D.  Boswell  on,  Ch  Mis  I.  July 
Mental  Imagery,  by  A.  Binet,  F  R,  July 
Meredith,  George,  David  Dick  on,  W  L.  Jaly 
The  Critics  on,  by  F.  G.  Aylward,  UbP  R, 
July 

Migration  of  the  Races  of  Men,  James  Bryce 

on,  C  R,  July 
Missions  (see  also  contents  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary InUUigencer,  and  the  Mssnonary 
Bmriew  of  the  World); 
Missions  in  Africa,  A.  L.  Humphiiet  on, 

P  M  Q,  July 
Church    Missionary    Society,  Archdeacon 
Farrar  on,  R  C,  June 
Mohammedanism,  by  a  Mohammedan,  W  R, 
July 

Montaigne,  A.  TlUey  on.  Mac.  J  uly 

Moore.  Chas.  L.,  New  Poet,  Dr.  S.  W.  Mitchell 

on,  F,  June  _  . 

Morality,  What  Is  Bt-tter  ?  by  Btv.  Dr.  A.  H. 

Bradford,  A  R,  June 
Morris,  William : 

lx>uise  0.  Moulton  on.  A.  June 

F.  Richardson  on,  P  M  Q.  Juiy 
Municipal  Ciovernmeot : 

The  Government  of  Cities,  M.  Storey  on, 
N  EM, June 

Naiionsl  HoUdays,  F.  8.  Daniel  en,  Fp  L.  Jnly 
NaUonalUmt  Progress  in  th*  United  Stetii 
by  Bdw.  Bellamy,  NAB.  June 
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Ifatoral  Hittorv  (tee  alto  Oontentt  of  the 

Journal  of  Microteopy)  : 
The  Depths  of  the  Sea,  hy  N.  S.  Shaler,  Scrtb. 
July 

Under  Oreen  Leiret,  C.  July 
Nataral  Selectkm,  S%,  George  liivart  cn,  Cos. 
July 

Natnraliit  and  Biologist,  L  Muatz  on,  G  M. 
July 

NAtoraTiiatlnn :  Needed  Beform»  by  J.  B 

Moore,  F.  June 
Navlee :  Imperial  Defence.  U  S  M.  July 
Bofftand'fl  Policy,  by  S.  Wilkinson  and  Sir  C. 

W.  Dilke.  U  S  M,  JuW 
NAval  Bnirineering  in  War-Ships,  H.  Williams 

on,  U  S  M,  July 
T.»rpedo  Boats,  C  J,  July 
New  Guinea :  British  New  Qutnea  as  a  Colony, 

H.  O.  Forbes.  Blsiek,  July 
N^w  Hehrideans,  Bey.  J.  H.  Lawrie  on,  Scot, 
G  M. June 

NewQuui.  Cardinal,  Principal  Bainy  on,  Ex. 
July 

Newspaper  Copyright,  see  under  Copyright 
Norfolk  Broads.  J.  W.  Gregory  on,  N  Sc.  July 
Nurtb,  Miss  Marianne.  C  F  M,  Ju<y 
Norway:  How  lo  'pend  a  Cht ap  Holiday,  by 
Mary  Howarth,  E  I.July 

01<1  Houses,  Vernon  Lee  on.  Long.  July 
Ope  I  Sp%oes : 
Historical  Bemloisoences  of  America's  New 
Park,  by  F.  Morns,  M  A  H.  June 
Opium  Question: 
Meeting  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Ch  Mts  I. 
July 

Opium-BaHnff  In  Australia,  Florence  ODils- 
c<»ll  on,  E  W  R.  July 
Oregon  Hirer:  Th«  Ship  Co/um&ta  and  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Elver,  B.  G.  Porter  on,  N  E 
Ml  June 

Oiifda  on  the  Penalties  of  a  Well-known  Name 
N  A  R.  June 

Paganiim.  Impending,  in  New  Zealand,  by  W* 

de  W.  Hyde.  F,  June 
Palestine:   Waudcir^gs  in  the  Holy  Lind, 

Adella  Gates  cm.  Sun  H.  Julv 
Pan-Anglican  Festival,  R.  P.  Rowe  on,  F  R. 

July 

Paranoia,  a  Modem  Form  of  Insanity,  by  Dr. 

H.  S.  Willi«mi.  N  A  R.  June 
Parke*.  Sir  Henry.  PortraiU  of,  Str.  June 
Parliamentary : 

The  Case  for  the  Government,  Black.  July 
Patmore,  Coventry,  Three  Bssayetces  by,  F  R. 

July 

FMperism  and  the  Poor  I  aw : 
Poor  Law  Reform,  Prof.  A.  Marshall  on, 

Econ  J  June 
Among  the  Poor  of  Chicago,  by  J.  Kirkland, 

ScPlb.  July        ,  «  .   „  o 
The  Casual  Wards  of  Paris,  B.  Spearman  on, 

N  H.  July 

PeU'gi  and  th'-ir  Modem  Descen<ianU.  Wa  sa 
Pasha  and  Sir  P.  Colquhoun  oo.  A  Q.  July 

Penslnni  for  Old  Age,  see  under  Insurance 
(N  atonal) 

P.'ople  in  Church  and  State,  B.  B.  Hale  on, 

N  E  M  June  «     ,  , 

Perria :  Natural  Products,  B  TJ.  June 

Phy.ioal  Geography,  C.  B.  Bidlulph  on,  A  Q, 
Jjly 

Peru  :  travels  in  Pero  and  the  Upper  Valleys 
of  the  Amazon,  by  A.  Sioolslr.  ViC,  July 

Pbot.'^grapby :  Instantaneous  Phoiog  aphs,  A. 
Morrhon  on,  StP,  June 

Phjs  clan's  Conftstioo*.  A.  June 

PlaiiU.  Feeding  of,  P.  Smith  on, K.  July 

P  etry  :  Nature  and  Blemen.s  or,  B.  O.  Stead- 
man  on.  M.  July 

Poets :  Recent  English  Poets,  Hon.  Boden  Noel 
on.  Ata.  July  ,     ^         ^  ^ 

Polyne&lan  Labour  Que>tioo  (see  under  Aus- 
tralia) 

Po«o  Offloe:  Her  Majesty's  Post,  by  A.  Q. 

BowK  Vic.  July  ,w  « 

Postal  Stvlng  Depositories,  John  Wanamaker 

oo.  Char  R.  June 
Prescher  and  Painter,  Prof.  T.  H.  Palti«on  on, 

Hem  R.  Jure  .  «  , 

Preiiistotio  Times  in  Bgvpt  and  Palestine,  by 

Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  N  A  R.  June 
Poor  Law,  I  e^  under  PAuperism  ^  ,  . 

Printing  hi  Venice  and Bfsewhere.  LibP  R,  July 
Profit-sharing,  s^-e  under  Labour 
ProtPctioQ  and  Prr e  Trade  >  *'  Common  S-nse  at 
Last,"  by  Col.  Howard  Vincf-nt,  Nat  R  July 


Protestantism,  Closing  Scene  of,  Bev.  A.  Young 
OD,  C  W>  June 

Bailways : 

The  Great  Eastern  Railwav  Works  at  Strat- 
ford. A.  P.  Pnrker  on.  E  I.  Julv 
The  Dore  and  ChinVy  lUllway.  C  J,  July 
The  Firit  and  Last  Days  of  the  Broad  Gao£e. 
T  B.  July 

The  Story  of  the  Broad  Gauge,  by  G.  A. 
Sekoo,  G  H.  July 

The  SUughter  of  Railway  Bmployees,  H.  C. 
Adams  on,  F.  June  ' 
Raubouillet.    Julie    d'Angennes   de,  Sirah 

Tytler  on,  Vic,  July 
Reform.  Vindiuation  of,  Bev.  Dr.  Baicom  on, 

Horn  R.  June 
K4j>r«)duction,  Problems  of,  by  M.  Hartog,  C  R. 

July 

Bevolutions,  Modem,  and  Tbeir  Results,  by 

Karl  Blind,  N  A  R.  Juna 
R)mini : 

Countess  M.  Cefn*^f CO  oo.  Nat  R,  July 
Helen  Zimmera,  E  I.  July 
Rural  L<fe : 

The  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Laboorer 

i'l  U elation  fn  Morals  ana  Religion,  by 

J.  Ritson.  P  M  Q.  July 
The  Pa<^son  and  tu  Axricultuial  Lsbourers, 

Rtv.  J.  F.  Wilkinson  aud  Others  oo,  R  C. 

June 

Uussell,  Dr.,  of  Maynnnth.  Ir  M.  Julf 
Kus-ia:  The  Ru  sian  Cils  s,  C  R.  Julv 
Kumln-Slricken  K  .RMa,  T.  Dooeily  and  V. 

Gribayertf  ff  on,  Fr  L,  July 
Th«  Tzar's  W«stern  Fiuatier,  B.  Blgelowon, 

Harp.  July 
My  Russian  Records,  by  B.  Mlohell,  A  Q. 
July 

S&eerdotalism,  Archdeacon  Farrar  on,  C  R. 

July 

S-.  Giles's  Christian  Mission,  G.  H.  Pike  on, 
K  O.July 

S«lmon,  R^v.  Dr.,  Prof.  Stokes  on,  R  €•  June 
Salvstinn  Arroyt 
The  Truth  abort  the  Salvation  Army,  by 

Arnold  White,  F  R.  July 
General  Booth's  Social  Work,  by  F.  Peek,  C  R, 
July 

"Darkest   England"  Matches,  by  W.  0 
Preston,  Sun  M.  July 
Samaris.  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  on,  Ez,  July 
Servant  Question : 
Lndy  Jeuoe  on.  F  R,  July 
The  Servant  Giris*  Poiot  of  View,  by  Mn. 
A.  E.  Barr,  N  A  R.  June 
Shakespeare : 
**A11^  Well  That  Ends  WeU,"  Andrew  Lang 

on,  Harp.  July 
The  Pseudo-Sbakeipear^an  Plays,  A.  Morgan 
on,  C  W.  June 
Sheldon,  Mrs.  French,  and  Her  Travels  fai 

Africa,  by  F.  Tnylor,  A.  June 
Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound,  by  V.  D.  Soud- 

der,  AM,  Jul- 
Shipping :  On  Bonrd  a  P.  and  O.,  Ata,  July 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade : 
The  Scourge  of  Africa,  Rev.  J.  Johnston  on. 
Mis  R.  June 
Smtttiam,  Jaooes,  Letters  of,  L  H.  July 
Smoke  and  Fog:  How  to    ake  Loudon  Smoke- 
less, by  L.  C.  D  Otle.  G  M.  July 
Socialism  versus  Social  Scieuoe,  B.  Demolios  on, 

Scots,  July 
Soncs,  Popular,  of  France,  by  Eleanor  0.  Price, 

CR.  July 
Spanish  Statesmen.  L  H.  Joly. 
Suite  and  Forest,  by  J.  B.  Harrison.  Cos,  Jaly 
Statistic^:  Inttmaii  nM  S'lMstlcal  Oompui- 

sons,  R.  Glffen  on.  Econ  J,  June 
Stewart,  Wm.  M..  of  N»:vada-A  SUv  r  Senator 

Reviewed,  hy  M.  Halstead.  N  A  R.  June 
Siurgeon-Fi'>blng   in  the  James,  by  C.  W. 

Coleman,  Cos.  July 
Suggested  by  Cobbett's  Ghost,  by  F.  Green- 
wood. Nat'R.  July 
Sundials : 
S.  F.  A.  Caulfl^ld  on.  G  0  Ft  July 


W.  Hogg  on,  Str,  June 
Hours  <;< 


_    lounted  on  the  Sundial,  by  Mrs.  A 
Cross.  T  B,  July 

Talamanca.  C.  Charles  on,  Fr  L.  July 
TAlleyrand.  A  M.  July 
Tasmania,  Fisheries  of,  B  T  J.  June 
Teror  erance  ind  the  Liquor  Traffic : 
A  Contri*  utIoD     the  Alcohol  Question,  by 
Dr.  R.  Roose,  New  R.  July 


Woman's  Work  for  a  Sober  BogUnd,  by  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  Sun  M.  Juiy 

Temperance  Needs  in  Foreign  Lands,  Mist 
Wlllard  and  Others  on.  0  D.  June 
TenerifTe  in  Winter,  M,  July 
Tennvsoo,  JLord.  Mature  Notes  in  his  Poetry,  by 

C.  Kegan  PaoL  N  N,  Julv 
Theoao^y,  see  OontenU  of  iMcifer 
Thrift  In  Great  BriUin,  R.  Ham  ifton  on.  Boon  4. 

June 

Tollemsche,  Lord,  and  his  Anecdotes,  by  Hon. 

L.  ToUemftche,  F  R»  July 
ToUtoi.  OonntL. : 

The  Apostle  of  Russia,  by  R.  H.  Reade,  G  W. 

July 

"The  Fhrst  Steji,-  by.  New  R,  July 
Town-life  under  the  Restoration,  W.  C.  Sjdney 

00,  G  H,  July 
Tramp  Problem,  Prof.  J.  J.  McCook  on,  Char  R, 

June 

Trance  Phenomena,  R.  Hodgson  on,  Psy  B, 
June 

Trevelyan,  Sir  G.,  Portraits  of,  Str,  June 
Trinity  C  ilUge,  Dublin,  see  ond**r  Universities 
Turkey  To-day.  Prrf.  H.  A.  Salmon  and  F. 

Scudamoie  i^n,  E  W  R,  Julv 
Turkf v.  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II.  of,  T.  d'Ap^ry 

on.  Fr  L,  July 
Twain,  Mark,  J.  Stuart  on,  L  0.  July 

United  Statca : 
The  Harrison  Administration,  by  SeiMtor 

Dawes  and  others,  F.  June 
The  Perils  of  Rf>-electing  Presidents,  by  D.  B. 

Baton,  F,  June 
College  Bepubllcsns,  by  J.  L.  Dodge,  F, 

June 

The  Jny>endlng  Elections,  by  A.  Carnegie. 

Democratic  Duty  and  Opportunity,  by  T.  F. 

Bayard,  F.  June 
Res  sons  for  Republican  Control,  by  G.  F. 

Hoar,  F.  June 
Political  Assessments  in  the  Coming  Csm- 

paign.  by  T.  Roosevelt.  A  M.  July 
What  the  Government  is  Doing  for  the 

Farmer,  A.  W.  Harris  on.  Harp.  July 
The  Fall  of  Silver,  and  iu  Causes,  by  B.  O. 

Leech,  F,  June 
A  Silver  Senator  Reviewed— Wm.  M.  Stewart 

of  Nevada,  by  M.  HaUtead,  F,  June 
The  Resumption  of  Specie  Payment,  J.  K. 

Upton  on,  Scrib,  July 
Tammany  as  the  New  Warwick,  Bel  M.  June 
A  Protective  Tariff  as  an  Economic  Factor 

M.  A.  Gemiinder  on.  Bel  M,  June 
A  Village  Election  in  New  York  State,  F.  W 

Grey  on.  M.July 
Immliiration  Problems  In  America,  W  R.  July 
How  the  Declaration  was  received  in  the  Old 

Fifteen,  C.  D.  Deshler  on,  Harp,  July 
Tbe  Growth  of  the  Federal  Power,  H.  L. 

Nelson  on.  Harp,  July 
Universities : 
Tbe  Greek  Question  at  Cambridge,  F.  O. 

Moore  on,  A  B,  June 
Tercentenary  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 

Prof.  Stokes  on.  R  C,  June 
Trinity  CoUe«e,  Dublin, 

Prof.  Mahaffy  on.  N  C.  July 

W.  B.  Soott  on,  E  I,  July 

Vaughan,  Archbishop,  H.  0.  Kent  on,  C  W 
June 

Vo'unteer  Field  Batteries,  A.  G.  Haywood  on, 
U  S  H.  July 

Wadham.  P.,  First  Bishop  of  Ogdensbnrg,  Bev. 

C.  A.  Walworth  on.  C  W,  June 
War :  Is  it  InevitibleP  by  Col.  H.  BIsdale, 

USH.  July 
Webster,  Daniel,  H.  Ring  on.  HAH.  June 
Welldon,  B-jv.  J.  B.  C  Y  M.  July 
Welsh  Seaside  PJaoes,  Wei  R,  July 
Westminster  Abbey : 

Archdeac:>n  Farrar  on.  N  A  R»  June 
Women  and  Women'n  Work  x 

Woman  Suffrage :  Looking  at  Home,  by  Mrs. 
Pyvie  Mayo,  Vie.  July 

Are  we  R»aily  so  Bad  ?  by  O.  Osborne  Moi^ 

WKan*  C  R.  July 
omen  as  Human  Beings,  byM.  Uarland, 
N  A  R,  June 
A  Plea  for  Justice,  by  W.  Snoad.  W  B.  July 
Education  for  Women  wX  Yale,  Pres.  T 

Dwlgh^«  on,  F.  June 
Lady  Riders,  B.  H.  Morri*  on,  Fr  L  July 
Women  as  Librarians,  H  P.  July 
Wooi.  Str  E..  and  the  Boer  Surrender,  U  S  M. 
July. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Appeal 
to  the 
Nation. 


AuguH  lat,  1892. 
The  General  Election  is  over,  and  the 
result  is  indecisive.  According  to  the 
Moslem  doctors,  when  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment diaws  near,  the  Angel  Israfil  will  blow  three 
blasts  upon  his  trumpet.  The 
first  is  the  Blast  of  Con- 
sternation, the  second  the 
Blast  of  Examination,  after 
forty  years  comes  the  third 
— the  Blast  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. Home  Rule  in  this 
resembles  the  Resurrection. 
At  the  Election  of  1S86  we 
had  the  Blast  of  Consterna- 
tion. The  Election  which  is 
just  over  represents  the  Blast 
of  Examination.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  dhall  not  have 
to  wait  forty  years  for  the 
third  and  decisive  appeal 
which  will  settle  Home  Rule. 
The  General  Election  has  re- 
sulted, as  every  one  knew  it 
would  result,  in  the  defeat  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  Administration.  The  majority, 
however,  is  smaller  than  the  liberals  counted  on. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  and  the  political 
meteorologists,  who  based  their  calculations  upon  the 
by-elections,  expected  a  majority  of  100.  The 
actual  majority  is  forty.  As  the  Unionist  majority 
in  1886  was  118,  this  represents  a  great  shifting  of 
the  balance  of  political  foroe.  It  is,  however,  in- 
sufficient to  carry  Home  Rule.  Not  until  England 
is  converted  will  Home  Rule  be  conceded  to  Ireland, 
and  at  present  the  Englishman,  although  under 
conviction,  is  far  from  being  converted.  Not  a  single 
integer  of  the  English  vote  is  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  university  vote, 
there  is  a  remarkable  progress  towards  that  solution. 
The  following  figures  are  very  significant : — 

Home  Rale 


iJHdj/,}   [July  37.  1893. 

L'BOMME  nVOOMPRIS. 


Majority  against  Home  Rale  in 
England. 
1886.  1892. 

T^ondon   38      ...  11 

Boroughs         ...     67      ...  27 

Connties   106      ...  28 

Universities      ...      5      ...  5 


216 


71 


gain  in  Six 
Years. 
27 
40 
78 
0 

145 


The  Appeal         *^  English  majority  of  seventy-one 
Nations  ^  Home  Bule^  the  House  of 

Lords  has  ready  to  itB  hand  ample 

justification,  both  moral  and  constitutional,  for  insist- 
ing upon  a  third  appeal  to  the  constituencies  before 
consenting  to  so  great  a  change.  England  remains 
at  present  in  the  valley  of  indecision.  The  other 
nations  ai^e  for  Home  Rule  by  overwhelming 
majorities. 
Majority  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  : — 

1886.         1892.         Gain  and  loss. 

Scotland   14   28   +14 

Ireland   68    57    —11 

Wales   16   26  +10 

98  111  +13 

The  Appeal  The  United  Kingdom  is  not  yet  federal- 
Fedei^    ised.    But  as  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is 
States,    certain  either  to  be  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  something  very  like  the  Americanisation 
of  our  Constitution,  it  may  be  as  well  to  see  how  the 
result  would  have  come  out  if  we  had  voted  by 
states  or  cantons.    The  boundaries  of  the  States  are 
necessarily   somewhat   vague  at  present,  but  the 
following  is  a  rough  approximation  to  the  way  in 
which  the  voting  went  for  and  against  Home  Rule : — 
State.  For.  Against. 

London  —    ....  1 

Home  Counties   —    ....  1 

Lancashire    —    ....  1 

Yorkshire   1 

Northern  Counties   1 

Eastern  Counties   1 

West  Midlands   —    ....  1 

Wessex  and  Cornwall  —    ....  1 

Scotland    1 

Lreland   1 

Wales   1 

If  the  United  Kingdom  were  cut  up  into  eleven 
federal  states,  the  voting  even  now  would  be  for 
Home  Rule  by  a  majority  of  one. 

The  Appeal  ^  obvious  what  scope  for  gerry- 
tothe     mandering  would  be  afforded  by  any 

Mass  Vote,  attempts  to  Americacifc^e  our  Constitution. 
The  Conservative  vote  is  so  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  Home  Counties — which  woidd  only  count  as  one 
state  in  the  Union — that  the  Liberal  preponderance 
elsewhere  would  have  a  disproportionate  weight  in 
the  political  balance.  When  we  come  to  the  total 
vote  cast,  we  have  some  difficulty  owing  to  the  fact 
that  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  uncontes- 
ted seats.    The  electoral  statisticians  are  by  no 
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means  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what 
that  allowance  t^hould  be,  but  there  is  a  general 
agreement  that  four  million  odd  votes  were  polled, 
and  that  the  Home  Rule  majority  is  from  200,000  to 
250,000  votes  on  the  total  poll.  Of  this  majority 
8cr)thiiid  contributes  40,000,  Ireland  230,000,  and 
Wales  50,000.  The  English  vote  against  Home 
Rule  is  120,000.  The  net  moH^  thevefbro,  of  all 
these  calculations  is  that,  whether  we  take  the  voting 
by  the  actual  constituencies,  or  by  nations,  or  by 
fedei-al  cantons,  or  by  a  plebiscite,  there  iKa  majority 
for  Home  Rule.  Nevertheless,  Home  Hale  will  not 
be  carried  until  the  Englishman  makes  np  his  mind 
to  try  the  experiment,  und  as  any  attempt  to  coerce 
him  by  Welsh  and  Irish  votes  would  make  him  more 
indisposed  than  ever  to  sanction  the  change,  fthe  taek 
to  which  the  Liberal  leaders  have  now  to  direct  all 
their  energies  is  the  conversion  of  England. 

The  Hero   '^^'^^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^V  General  Election  been  pro- 
of the     ductive  of  so  little  prestige  to  the  leading 
^^^^   oombatante.  Mr.  Balfour  has  maintained 
and,  possil)Iy,  improved  his  position.    Lord  Randolph 
has  simply  disappeared.    Mr.  Goschen  stands  where 
^^^^^    Mr.Gladeixmehas  difltiiietl^fidle^ 


his  old  Midlothian  form.    Mr.  Morley  bore  himself 

nobly  in  the  fray,  leaving  Sir  W.  Harcourt  far 
behind,  but  he  sufiered  a  severe  reverse  in  his  own 
oonstitu^cj.  The  one  conspicuous  figure  who  is 
now  OA  a  hjj^ier « pedestal  than  before  the  election 
is  Mr.  Ohamberlaan.  He  is  now  ihe  acknowledged 
dux  of  the  West  Midlands.  Birmingham  is  his  wa.sh- 
pot,  over  Stafford  he  has  cast  his  shoe.  Amid  the 
pelting  hail  c«f  liberal  traeeenesl9fe  West  Midknd 
district  remained  impervious  to  Home  Rule  attacks, 
offering  a  shelter  like  a  high  rock  in  a  weary  land  to 
the  dwindling  remnant  of  the  Liberal  Unionists. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  if  he  be  capable  of  magna^ 
nimity,  which  is  donbtfnl,  has  the  ball  at  1^  feet. 
At  tlie  Siime  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
although  his  pedestal  is  higher  than  it  was,  the 
statue  Is  not  neeoonnrily  any  lai|rer.  And  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  statue  did  not  build  its  own 
pedestaL  The  pedestal  builder  in  the  West  Midlands 
was  Mr.  Bancey  the  editor  of  the  BirrninnJi<i Post. 
All  the  Unionist  victories  were  won  in  his  parish. 
Onteide  the  limits  of  the  circulation  of  the  Potl,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  influence  counted  for  little  or  nothing. 
The  per\  ersion  of  the  West  Midlands  wfis  not  eflfected 
by  a  few  slashing  speeches  from  Mr.  Chamberlain 
delivered  after  eveiy  one  had  made  up  his  mind. 
It  was  the  work  of  six  years  steady  sap  and  mine 
carrie<l  on  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  in 
and  year  out,  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  which 
for  thirty  years  had  proved  itself  to  be  the  friend  of 
every  Liberal  reform,  the  champion  of  every  pro- 
gritninie  of  progress.  Not  Mr.  Chamberlain  but  Mr. 
Jounce  is  the  real  hero  of  the  elections,  and  but  for 
the  inveterate  jealousy  or  self-effacing  modesty  of  the 
British  journalist  the  fact  would  be  recognised  every- 
where inste^ad  of  being,  as  now,  regarded  as  a  some- 
what fantastic  j>ar:idox. 

TheSl^ifl-  ^^^t  the  Elections  mean  is  a  questioa 
cance  of  the  which  is  answered  very  differently  by  those 

Elections.  to  exT)lain  them  and  by  thoso 

who  wish  to  explain  them  away.  There  is  endless 
scope  for  differing  interpretation-,  for  the  Elections 
meant  different  things  in  different  places.  One  thing 
is  certain,  and  that  is  that  had  the  Liberals  gone  to 
the  country  on  Home  Rule  alono  tl»ey  would  have 
been  hopelessly  beaten.  The  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  Wales-^twenty-mght  to  two — ^was  cast  primarily 
for  the  Disestablishm  net  of  the  Welsh  Church,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  Unionist  majority  in  London 
from  thirty-eight  to  eleven  was  achieved  more  VL 
spite  of  Home  Rule  than  because  of  aij  enthu- 
siasm on  its  behalf.    The  heaviest  oain  of  th 
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Home  Rulers  was  in  the  English  Counties,  where, 
by  universal  consent,  Home  Rule  occupied  a  very- 
secondary  position  indeed.  The  two  great  Home 
Rule  champions,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley,  only 
saved  their  seats  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth,  while  Mr. 
Chamberlain  hunted  the  Home  Rulers  out  of  Bir- 
mingham and  the  appurtenances  thereof.  All  this  is 
no  reason  why  Home  Rule  should  not  be  passed. 
But  the  most  ardent  Home  Rulera  should  face  the 
facts  with  open  eyes,  and  construct  their  plan  of 
<»jnpaign  to  meet  things  as  they  are  instead  of 
deluding  themselves  with  vain  imaginations. 

The  Irish  Home  Rule,  therefore,  being  postponed 
the^New  ^^^^^  after  the  next  election,  there  is  an 
Cabinet,  interregnum  which  must  be  filled  some- 
how. The  English  Liberals,  true  to  their  Constitu- 
tional principles,  would  prefer  to  see  the  government 
-of  Ireland  entrusted  to  an  Irish  Chief  Secretary 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
Ireland.  It  is  an  anomaly  and  an  anachronism  that 
Ireland  should  be  governed  by  an  English  Chief 
•Secretary,  and  that  even  while  the  Government  is 
preparing  a  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland,  no  Insh 
Home  Ruler  should  be  admitted  to  the  Cabinet.  But 
the  Irish  Home  Rulers  will  not  hear  of  it.  They 
refuse  to  listen  to  any  suggcjstion  of  a  temporary 
^liance  which  would  bind  them  to  furnish  even  so 
much  as  an  Irish  law  officer  to  the  Home  Rule  Ad- 
ministration. The  union  of  hearts  is  not  strong 
-enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  furnishing  an  Irish 
Chief  Secretary,  and  that  not  because  of  any  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  England,  but  entirely  owing  to 
the  jealousy  and  distrust  with  which  the  Irish  regard 
their  English  allies,  and  the  dread  with  which  the 
Nationalists  regard  the  Parnellites.  John  Bull,  it  io 
to  be  feared,  will  not  be  much  attracted  towards  the 
experiment  of  Home  Rule,  unless  he  can  see  a  some- 
what different  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Home 
iiulers.  To  refuse  to  assist  to  help  their  Englisli 
allies  in  governing  Ireland,  practically  on  their  own 
terms,  pending  the  passing  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  is 
to  advertise  the  existence  of  a  feeling  in  Ireland  not 
conducive  to  the  success  of  Home  Rule.  Until  the 
Irish  trust  us  a  little,  the  English  will  not  trust 
them  so  much.  The  rejection  of  all  suggestions  for 
placing  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  control  of  the  Irish 
Administration  until  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  passed 
is  not  of  hopeful  augury. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  hard  at  work  construct- 
ing  his  Cabinet.    Mr.  Morley,   it  is 
understood,  is  to  be  Chief  Secretary,  as 
the  most  Irish  of  Englishmc  n ;  while  Lord  Ro.^ebery, 


who  has  hardly  risen  to  the  level  of  his  opportunities, 
will,  all  rumours  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
return  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir 
William  Harcouit  are  almost  equally  inevitable, 
while  Mr.  Campbell- Bannerman  is  indispensable  as 
the  only  Liberal  who  either  knows  or  cares  anything 
about  the  army  and  navy.  Round  the  inner  Cabinet 
of  half-a-dozen,  Mr.  Gladstone  can  group  whom  lie 
pleases.  Here,  of  course,  subject  to  the  conflicting 
tendencies  of  a  desire  to  make  as  fresh  and  strong  a 
Cabinet  as  possible  and  a  desire  to  avoid  offending 
his  old  friends  and  colleagues,  his  choice  is  fatally 
limited  by  the  refusal  of  the  Irish  to  share  the 
responsibilities  of  office. 

The  Claims  "^^^  success  of  the  Labour  candidates  in 

of       West  Ham,  and  in  Ince,  the  defeat  of  Mr- 
Labour.  .  , 

^Broadhurst  in   Nottingham,  the  heavy 

blow  inflicted  upon  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 

Morley  in  their  respective  constituencies,  point  to  the 
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nocessity  for  some  definite  action  being  taken  to 
f  ecure  the  support  of  Labour  for  the  new  Administrax 
tion.  If  Mr.  Burt,  president  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress,  were  made  a  Cabinet  Minister  it  would  be 
a  most  popular  step.  No  one  is  more  respected  than 
Mr.  Burt,  even  by  those  who  differ  from  him,  and  he 
is  in  many  ways  ideally  fit  to  be  the  first  working  man 
who  has  been  admitted  to  a  Britifh  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  is  always  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
influences  which  affect  his  own  personal  relations  to 
public  questions,  had  to  tack  and  trim  upon  the  Eight 
Hours  Question  in  order  to  escape  defeat  in  Mid- 
lothian, and  it  is  probable  he  will  make  some  effort  to 
give  effect  to  his  proposal  to  make  the  length  of  the 
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working  day  a  mattor  of  local  trade  optioiL  Mr. 

Burt  has  already  intimated  his  willingness  to  com- 
promise on  that  point,  and  although  Mr.  Morley 
might  ^hake  his  head,  he  would  noi'l^in^  Ififg  Ghd^ 
stone  and  Mr.  Burt  in  the  lui-ch. 


From  Judge,] 


The  Liberals  won  altogether  54  seats, 
ItTms^^    counting  108  on  a  division.   The  Par- 
nellites  were  all  but  wiped  out ;  they  will 
only  number  9  in  the  new  Houses    The  Liberal 


TTnioniste  have  beeii  redticsefl  from  78  to  47.  The» 

larger  English  boroughs,  returning  more  than  two* 
members,  return  20  Home  Rulers  against  31  Unionists^ 
the  two-membered  boroughs  21  Home  Kulers  against- 
IjLJJmonists.    The  narrowest  majority  was  Mr^ 
Naoroji's,     who    won  Central: 
Finsbury  by  3 ;   the  next,  the 
Conservative  victory  in  Lichfield^ 
which  was  gained  by  4.  Nineteen* 
Home  Rulers  and  20  Unionists 
were  returned  by  majorities  under 
100;  24   Home  Rulers  and  la 
Unionists  by  majorities  of  between 
100  and  200.    Of  the  majorities- 
of  1,000  and  upwards  there  wer^ 
115  Home  Rulers  and  88  Union*  ' 
ists.   The  Labour  party  sacrificed 
Liberal  seats  at   Perth,  Salford^ 
and  Camlachie  in  Glasgow.  Mr. 
Moberley    Bell,   uf    the  TiineSy 
fixed  the   Home  Rule  majority^ 
before  the  poll  opened  at  48  ;  the* 
PaU    Mall  aazette   at   94.  The 
exact  figure  of  40  was  predicted 
by  none  of  the  electmral  tipsters. 

The  defeat  of  Governor 
The       Hill  by  ex-President 
Presidener-  Cleveland  at  the  Chi- 
cago Democratic  Con- 
vention, which   the  caricaturist- 
has  happily  hit  ofl'  iu  flic  aecDiii- 
panying  cartoon,  has  been  accepted- 
by  the  party  as  inevitable.  Judg. 
ing  from  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter* 
accepting  the  nomination,  he  is- 
disposed   to   make  the  election 
turn  almost  exclusively  on  Free 
Trade  v.  Protection.    Mr.  Shear- 
man, writing  to  the  Times,  points 
out   (1)  that   the  plank   in  the- 
Democratic  programme  of  tariflT 
for  revenue  only,  which  was  first 
introduced  in   1880  only  to  be- 
(]r()|.i)ed  out  iu   1884   and  1888, 
now  been  re-inserted  by  564 
votes  to  343,  and  (2)  tiiat  the 
Democratic   paity   has  polled  a 
majority    of     votes     at  every 
election  held  in  the  last  ten  yeai's. 
Even  in  1888  it  had  a  majority  of  100,000  votes.  If  Mr. 
Cleveland  can  carry  New  York  he  wins  hands  down. 
E\'en  if        loses  New  York  he  may  secure  enough 
votes  elsewhere  to  ensure  Ids  election.  Mr.  Sheiumau 
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is  a  sanguine  Free  Trader,  but  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  hopes  to  win  on  Free  Trade. 
What  the  result  will  be  no  one  can  predict  until  we 
see  what  strength  the  People's  party  will  detach 
from  the  Republicans  and  Democrats.  The  third 
party  has  nominated  General  Weaver  for  the  Presi- 
dency at  its  Convention  at  Omaha,  and  goes  to  the 
country  on  the  proposition  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  railroad  corporations  must  either  own  the 
people  or  the  people  the  corporations. 

The  Strike  ^^negie,  who  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
atCaraeflrie's  the  largest  employer  of  labour  in  the 

Ironworks.  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ardent  Protectionist  and 

B.  bright  and  shining  light  of  the  Republicans  in 

America  and  of  the  Radicals  in  England.    He  has  had 

the  misfortune  to  have  a  dispute  with  his  workmen 

a,t  Homestead  Ironmills,  Pennsylvania,  which  is 

being  exploited  to  the  uttermost  by  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  in  accepting  his  nomination  wrote : — 

Onr  working  men  are  still  told  the  tale,  so  oft  repeated,  in 
spite  of  its  demonstrated  falsity,  that  the  existing  protective 
tariff  is  a  boon  to  them,  and  that  nnder  its  beneficent  opera- 
tion their  wages  must  increase,  while,  as  they  listen,  scenes 
are  enacted  in  the  very  abiding  place  of  high  Protection  that 
mock  the  hopes  placed  in  it,  and  attest  the  tender  mercy 
which  the  working  man  receives  from  those  made  selfish  and 
sordid  by  unjust  Governmental  favouritism. 

In  this  country  a  disposition  has  been  shown  to 
-denounce  Mr.  Morley  and  the  Liberal  leaders 
because  they  have  been  friends  with  Mr.  Carnegie. 
"The  quarrel  began  in  a  dispute  about  wages.  Messrs. 
-Carnegie  believed  that,  notwithstanding  the  pros- 
perity which  the  McKinley  tariff  is  supposed  to  have 
brought  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  America, 
:a  reduction  of  wages  was  necessary.  The  workmen 
objected,  and  refused  to  work  excepting  at  the  old 
rate  of  pay.  Thereupon  the  works  were  closed,  and 
Messrs.  Carnegie,  refusing  to  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tions with  the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  Amalgamated 
Association,  proceeded  to  engage  non-unionists  who 
^ere  willing  to  work  at  the  reduced  pay.  Knowing 
that  the  unionists  would  maltreat  and,  if  need  be, 
murder  the  blacklegs,  the  firm  called  in  the  aid  of 
Pinkerton's  detectives — a  private  police  force  or- 
ganised on  a  commercial  basis — for  the  protection  of 
their  works.  The  moment  they  arrived  at  the  works 
a  fight  began,  in  which  the  strikers  succeeded  in 
compelling  the  detectives  to  surrender  after  several 
lives  had  been  lost  on  both  sides.  That  was  on  the 
6th.  On  the  1 1th  Homestead  was  occupied  by  the 
*fitate  Militia,  8,000  strong,  against  whom  of  course 
the  4,000  strikers  were  powerless.  Order  was  re- 
established and  work  was  recommenced  at  the  mills 
— no  unionist  being  employed. 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  execration 
ot^e  nSi?  ^^^^y  yented  upon  Mr.  Carnegie,  but 

before  swearing  at  large  at  the  great  iron- 
master it  would  be  as  well  if  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  other 
capitalists,  whose  papers  are  holding  him  up 
to  public  odium,  were  prepared  to  accept  in  their 
own  establishments  the  principles  which  the 
strikers  are  endeavouring  to  enforce  at  Homestead. 
We  are  left  under  no  doubt  as  to  what  these  principles 
are,  for  the  advisory  board  of  the  Strikers'  Association 
has  issued  an  address  in  which  it  declares  that  the 
employes  have  equitable  rights  and  interests  in  the 
mill  which  cannot  be  modified  or  diverted  without 
due  process  of  law,  and  that  they  have  the  right  to 
continuous  employment  at  the  mill  during  their 
eflaciency  and  good  behaviour."  This  may  be  right 
and  just.  But  if  so,  it  applies  as  much  to  Messrs. 
Lloyd's  paper  mills  and  newspaper  as  to  Messrs. 
Carnegie's  iron  and  steel  mills.  That  is  the  first 
doctrine  of  the  strikers.  The  second  is  that  if  any 
workman  does  not  agree  with  the  trades'  union  as 
to  the  proper  rate  of  pay  for  his  labour  and  acts  on 
his  belief,  it  is  lawful  to  maltreat,  and  if  necessary,  to 
kill  him,  to  teach  him  the  error  of  his  ways.  This  is  a 
familiar  doctrine  enough.  It  prevailed  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Broadhead  and  Crookes  among  the  Sheffield 
cutlers,  but  it  was  hardly  regarded,  even  by  the  oldest 
unionism,  as  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  The  third  is 
that  if  an  employer  hires  armed  and  disciplined  men 
to  protect  non-unionist  workmen  from  violence  he  is 
a  murderer,  and  his  protective  force  can  be  shot 
down  with  impunity  as  bravoes,  and  the  hired 
Thugs  of  capital.  Messrs.  Carnegie  may  be  entirely 
wrong  in  believing  that  wages  should  be  reduced, 
they  seem  to  be  quite  wrong  in  refusing  to 
deal  with  the  trades  union,  but  in  resisting  the 
attempt  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  the  right  to  con- 
tinuous employment,  and  in  protecting  non-unionists 
against  organised  violence,  they  are  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  on  which  industrial  society 
is  everywhere  organised.  It  may  be  wrongly  organ- 
ised, but  even  Mr.  Massingham  will  some  day  discover 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  bring  in  the  Millennium 
by  murder.  Otherwise  St.  Broadhead  of  Sheflield 
should  be  canonised  as  the  ideal  patron  saint  of  the 
New  Unionism. 

The     London    County    Council  has 
Improve-  changed  its  chairman.    Lord  Rosebery 
Londonu    being   wanted  elsewhere,  has  resigned 
the  chair,  which  has  been  filled  by  Mr. 
John   Hutton,  whose   place   in  the  vice-chair  is 
taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  chairman  of  the 
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Parliamentary  Committee.  As  these  men  will  govern 
London,  their  appointment  is  much  more  important, 

politically^than 
the  nomina- 
tions to  most 
of  the  minis- 
tries on  the 
Continent.  For 
London  is  the 
heai-t  of  the 
greatest  of  the 
world's  empires 
and  in  London 
most  of  the 
problems  of 
modern  civili- 
sation have  to 
be  solved.  Last 
month  the 
County  Council 
decided  to  push  forward  a  Bill  for  making  a  much 
needed  improvement  in  ways  and  communications. 
The  new  Council  Broadway,  planted    with  trees 
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and  stately  with  new  buildings,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  make  from  St.  Mary's  in  the  Strand  to 


Holbom,  will  be  the  first  of  a  much-needed  series  of 
thoroughfares  from  Waterloo  Bridge  to  the  northern 
railway  stations.  It  will  cost  two  millions,  and  there 
will  be  endless  trouble  about  rehousing  the  poor  who 
will  be  left  homeless,  but  the  work  will  have  to  ba 
done.  Its  execution  is,  however,  to  be  made  con- 
tingent upon  the  principle  of  betterment  being^ 
enforced,  and  it  is  to  follow  a  measure  making  the 
ground  landlords  share  with  the  occupiers  in  the 
cost  of  its  construction.  Note,  in  passing,  two  things 
— (1)  that  the  Conservative  attack  on  the  Council  is 
already  abandoned ;  and  (2)  that  the  Council  has 
decided  to  supply  its  own  music,  finding  that  it  can 
do  it  cheaper  and  better  than  by  trusting  to  middle- 
men. 

The  Sick   "^^^  Sultan  of  Morocco,  tormented  with 
Man  of    rebellions,  and  menaced  by  French  de- 

Horocco.  jjigns  on  his  Algerian  frontier,  had  last 
month  to  deal  with  Sir  Charles  Euan-Smith,  the 
British  Envoy, 
who  brought  for 
his  acceptance  a 
treaty  which  was 
ultimately  re- 
jected. SirChaHes 
having  taken  the 
wise  precaution  of 
having  a  special 
correspondent  in 
his  suite,  seems 
to  have  behaved 
with  considerable 
picturesqueness  of 
demeanoui*.  The 
demands  made  in 
the  treaty  were 
approved  by  aU 
the  Powers  excepting  France.  They  were  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  lowering  of  the  export  duty  on  wheat  and  barley  ; 
(2)  the  free  export  of  camels,  asses,  horses,  mules,  &c. ;  (3) 
freedom  of  the  coasting  trade  between  all  the  ports  oi 
Morocco  for  all  Moorish  products;  (4)  the  establishment 
of  mixed  tribunals;  (5)  the  abolition  of  slavery;  (6)  the^ 
rectification  of  the  Madrid  Convention  of  1880  to  Clause  11, 
liberty  to  purchase  and  own  land ;  (7)  establishment  of  a 
British  Vice  Consulate  at  Fez,  with  the  right  to  hoist  the 
English  fag;  (8)  concession  of  a  telegraph  line  from  Tangier 
to  Mogador  passing  through  the  towns  on  the  coast ;  (9)  the 
project  of  a  Moorish  State  bank  to  be  created  with  English 
capital ;  (10)  the  creation  of  a  police  force  for  Tangier  and 
the  coast  towns,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sultan  and 
the  foreign  powers;  (11)  the  concession  of  waterworks  for 
Tangier;  (12)  market  and  public  slaughter-houses  for 
Tangier. 

There  were  other  clauses,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  recognition  of  British  sovereignty  over 
Cape  Juby.    The  Sultan  shilly-shalUed,  threatened^ 
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promised,  wheedled,  but  ultimately  refused  to  sign. 
On  one  occasion  there  was  talk  of  a  massacre.  The 
mob  was  incited  against  the  mission.  Lady  Euan- 
Smith,  a  soldier's  daughter,  photographed  the  rioters 
with  her  kodak ;  and  Sir  Charles  told  the  Sultan 
•quietly  that  if  he  were  killed  another  British  minister 
^ould  take  his  place,  but  that  "  then  there  will  no 
longer  be  a  Sultan  at  Fez."  The  Sultan  collapsed.  A 
fine  was  paid  for  the  riots,  and  all  seemed  going  well, 
%ut  at  the  last  the  Sultan  tried  to  bribe  our  envoy 
with  ^30,000  to  accept  an  altogether  nugatory  treaty. 
■**  Tell  your  master  that  I  will  have  neither  his  bribe 
nor  his  treaty,"  was  Sir  Charles's  reply  as  he  tore  the 
•document  into  half-a-dozen  pieces  and  flung  them  at 
^he  Grand  Yizier.  Thereupon  the  negotiations  ended, 
-and  no  one  can  foresee  what  the  next  step  will  be. 
The  Sick  Man  of  the  West  is  very  sick,  but  these  old 
Empires,  as  was  said  long  ago,  are  like  an  old  cart. 
'They  creak  so  abominably  that  strangers  think  they 
^are  going  to  pieces,  but  they  outlast  many  a  spick  and 
span  new  carriage. 

•The  African         news  from  Uganda  continues  to  be 
Troubles    perplexing.    Captain  Lugard  appears  to 
of  Prance,  j^^^^  succeeded  in  establishing  a  strong 
^position  amongst  the  wreck  of  the  population,  but 
whether  or  not  it  is  worth  holding  remains  to  be 
iseen.    Uganda  is  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self, 
and  is  no  more  the  Uganda  Mr.  Stanley  discovered 
tkan  Rome  to-day  is  the  Rome  of  Augustus.  The 
•Catholics  outnumber  the  Protestants,  and  what  with 
Mohammedans  and  heathens,  and  the  puppet  king  who 
•stipulates  for  ivory  down  before  consenting  to  receive 
absolution,  Captain  Lugard's  position  is  unenviable 
■indeed.    The  French  explorer,  Captain  Mizon,  on  the 
•east  coast,  nas  rettirned  full  of  complaints  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company,  whose  worst  offence  appears 
to  be  that  they  supplied  his  wants  and  saved  his  life. 
Further  south  the  French  have  got  to  loggerheads 
with  the  Congo  State  over  an  outpost  on  the  Kotto 
River  in  Yakoma.    A  Frenchman  has  been  killed, 
•and  the  French  are  demanding  satisfaction  from  the 
Congo  Government.    The  blockade  of  the  Dahomey 
ports  continues.  Thus  the  expansion  of  France  in  Africa 
is  bringing  the  outposts  into  more  or  less  hostile 
-collision  with  her  neighbours  in  Morocco,  in  Uganda, 
;in  Dahomey,  in  Yakoma,  and  on  the  Niger.  France 
hopes  to  find  a  new  India  in  Africa.    She  is  more 
/likely  to  find  a  magnified  Algeria  and  a  new  Cayenne. 

The      Africa  is  only  worth  having  at  the  ends, 
^^^of^  the  middle  is  too  hot  for  white  colonisa- 
AfHea.    tion.    At  the  southern  end  things  seem 
"to  be  going  fairly  well.    Mr.  Rhodes  has  good  reports 


concerning  the  yield  of  gold  in  Mashonaland.  Th« 
attack  upon  his  railway  schemes  has  failed,  and  his 
Franchise  Bill,  for  the  comparative  disfranchisement  of 
the  natives,  has  been  approved  by  the  Cape  Parliament, 
To  Natal  the  delegates  are  now  on  their  way  carrying 
with  them  Lord  Knutsford's  modified  assent  to  the 
establishment  of  responsible  government  provided 
that  it  is  approved  by  the  Colonists  at  a  General 
Election,  and  that  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  deal 
with  the  natives  remains  intact.  Under  the  revised 
Constitution  on  which  the  Colonists  are  to  vote,  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  while  bound  to  act  as  a 
Constitutional  monarch  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  whites,  is  to  have  a  free 
hand  to  deal  with  the  natives  according  to  instruc- 
tions from  home.  The  Transvaal  is  raising  a  railway 
loan  to  enable  it  to  construct  railways  to  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  to  Port  Elizabeth.  The  natural  outlet  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  Transvaal  is  through  Natal, 
nor  will  trade  in  the  long  run  take  the  longer  way  to 
the  sea  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  politicians. 

Home  Rule  Samuel  Griffith,  making  a  virtue  of 
in       necessity,  has  introduoed  a  Home  Rule 

Queensland.  Queensland.    By  this  arrange- 

ment Queensland  will  be  split  up  into  three  pro- 
vinces or  States,  each  with  an  executive  and 
legislature  of  its  own ;  while  over  all — as  Congress  is 
over  the  States  in  the  American  Union — ^there  will 
be  the  federal  Government  of  the  united  provinces, 
which  will  have  the  exclusive  right  to  levy  customs 
duties.  Thus  proceeds  the  Americanising  of  Australia. 
It  is  another  straw  showing  the  way  the  wind  ia 
blowing.  Year  by  year  it  becomes  increasingly 
evident  that  the  normal  type  of  government  to  which 
the  English-speaking  man  everjrwhere  gravitates  is 
that  of  the  American  federal  system,  not  that  of  the 
British  Empire.  Indeed,  the  only  question  nowadays 
is  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  Mother  Country  her- 
self bows  to  inevitable  det^tiny  and  remodels  her 
domestic  institutions  on  American  lines. 


The 


It  is  difficult  for  outsiders  to  know 


Bismarek  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  South  Ger- 
Uon?''*         demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
Chancellor.    There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
their  heartiness,  nor  as  to  the  misgiving  with  which 
they  are  regarded  at  Berlin.    According  to  a  writer 
in  the  Contemporary/  Review  the  Germans  are  begin- 
ning to  turn  anxiously  to  the  old  veteran,  being  more 
and  more  dismayed  at  the  spectacle  of  Prince 
Flibberty-Gibbet  on  the  throne.     Bismarck  is  evi- 
dently incensed  against  the  Government,  and  in  order 
^o  make  his  wrath  felt,  is  attempting  to  rally  what 
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may  be  described  as  a  Protestant  German  party. 
It  is  not  without  a  smile  that  we  read  of  Prince 
Bismarck  s  enthusiastic  parliamentary  ism.  "  He 
urged  his  countrymen  to  strive  to  produce  a  strong 
parliamentary  majority,  so  as  to  prevent  absolutism 
or  Government  by  bureaucracy."  It  probably 
needs  an  ex-absolute  Dictator  and  supreme  bureau- 
crat to  organise  a  parliamentary  opposition  in 
Germany.  It  would  be  odd  if  the  Prince  in 
opposition  may  crown  his  career  by  making  Germany 
as  free  as  he  has  already  made  her  great  ? 

General  Booth^®^®^*^  Booth,  speaking  at  the  twenty- 
and  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  Salvation 
-Times."  Army,  said  that  he  had  now  11,000 
officers  under  his  command,  with  86  training  garrisons, 
25  homes  of  rest,  and  05  social  agencies  at  work. 
They  occupy  38  countries  and  colonies,  and  preach 
salvation  in  24  languages.  The  annual  circulation  of 
their  newspapers  and  magazines  is  47,000,000  copies, 
or  nearly  a  million  a  week.     Aunt  Martha,  the 
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negress  from  Liberia,  who  was  recently  received  by 
the  Queen,  appeared  on  the  platform,  and  danced 
before  the  General  as  David  danced  before  the  ark, 
after  which  the  General  accepted  the  challenge  of  the 
Times  as  to  the  social  scheme.  He  said  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  any  committee  of  men  of  standing  and 
capacity,  whose  verdict  should  be  final,  the  follow- 
ing questions : — 

1.  Has  General  Booth  personally  benefited  in  any  shape  or 
form  bj  the  Darkest  England  scheme;  or  is  he  the  dis- 
interested servant  of  the  pablic  that  he  represents  himself  to 
be? 

2.  Are  the  accounts  and  the  balance  sheets  managed  in  a 
fair,  basiness-like  and  honourable  manner  7 


3.  Are  the  moneys  expended  on  the  lines  laid  down  in* 
Darkest  England,"  and  in  such  an  economic  and  baslness- 
like  manner  as  promises  a  reasonable  measure  of  success  7 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  controversy  may  be- 
tried  out  to  the  end  without  delay.  It  would  be- 
unpardonable  if  a  scheme  which  would  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  were  to  be  stranded  on  prejudice  and 
ignorance. 

The  advent  of  a  new  Government  raises^ 
PosU^.    ^^P®"^  ^  ^       concession  of  the  demand 
for  a  penny  postage  throughout  the 
Empire.    At  the  Conference  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  Empire  held  last  month  in  London 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  : — 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress,  the  establishment  of 
a  uniform  penny  rate  of  postage  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies  and  dependencies  would  not  only  tend  to* 
promote  trade  and  freedom  of  intercourse  throughout  her- 
Majesty's  dominions,  but  would,  in  an  eminent  degree,  foster 
and  extend  the  cordial  relations  which  xt  present  exist 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  This  congress* 
therefore  respectfully  urges  her  Majesty's  Government  to- 
fake  steps  to  secure,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  colonial 
Governments,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  uniform  penny  postage  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  British  Empire. 

As  soon  as  we  see  who  the  new  Postmaster-General 
is  to  be,  the  agitation  of  this  question  must  be  taken 
up  in  earnest. 

July  has  been  a  troubled  month,  full  of 

Volcanic  ^eat  disasters  fraught  with  terrible  loss 
Eruptions.  ®-   ,  .  . 

of  human  life.     Etna  is  in  eruption, 

and  has  destroyed  many  villages,  a  river  of 
molten  lava  is  streaming  from  one  of  the  five  mouths, 
of  its  crater,  and  earthquakes  are  shaking  the  Sicilian 
coast.  Etna,  however,  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  devastating  fury  of  the  volcano,  Gunona  Awa, 
which  on  June  7th,  without  any  preliminary  warning, 
suddenly  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  norlh-westem 
part  of  the  island  of  Sangir,  a  Dutch  possession  lying 
between  the  Celebes  and  the  Philippines.  Kivers  of 
molten  lava  swept  down  the  mountain  side,  carrying 
villages  and  plantations  down  with  their  fiery  torrent, 
while  a  downpour  of  rocks  and  ashes  fell  all  over  the 
island.  Two  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished  beneath  the  ash-fail  and  the  lava-flow.  All 
the  crops  have  been  destroyed,  the  bills  have  been 
stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  the  population  left 
destitute.  Al^ough  not  poHseesing  the  scenic  splen- 
dour of  the  Ki^aKatoa  eruption,  the  outburst  of 
Gunona  Awa  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  deadlieit 
on  record. 

The      Sangir  Island  is  far  away,  and  the  fate 
Disasters  suffocated  and  roa«ted  thousands 

Swltzepland.  affects  the  imagination  less  than  the  minor 
but  serious  disasters  which  occurred  in  the  play- 
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ground  of  Europe.  On  July  9th  the  boiler  of  the 
Mont  BlanCy  the  largeat  paddle-steamer  on  Lake 
'Geneva,  exploded  at  Ouchy.  The  piece  blown  off  the 
cupola  raked  the  saloon  from  st^m  to  stem.  The 
saloon  was  full  of  ladies  an4  children  taking  lunch 
when  this  boiler-plate  swept  them  in  mangled  heaps 
to  the  stern.  It  was  deadlier  than  a  broadside,  for 
it  was  followed  by  a  rush  of  suffocating  steam,  and  in 
four  hours  twenty-four  of  the  thirty  occupants  of  the 
^saloon  were  dead.  To  this  holocaust  England  con- 
tributed three  victims,  France  ten,  Holland  four,  and 
Italy  two.  Two  days  later  and  evem  this  horrible 
^uscident  was  thrown  into  tke  shade  by  another, 


tremendous  weight,  destroyed  the  village  of  Le  Fayet. 
The  stream  of  mud  and  ice  was  15  feet  deep  when  it 
left  the  gorge,  which  is  2,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
At  least  160  persons  are  believed  to  have  perished, 
and  their  corpses  were  found  floating  on  the  Arve 
far  below  in  the  valley. 

Mauritius  earlier  in  the  year  stricken  by 
John's?*  ^  cyclone  presented  a  miserable  spectacle 

indeed.  But  the  conflagration  which  has 
destroyed  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  was  even  more 
terrible.  The  great  Are  of  Chicago  originated  in  a 
cowhouse,  where  9*  cow  kicked  over  a  kerosene  lamp. 
In  St.  John's,  on  July  "Tth,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
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-which  occurred  almost  within  sight  of  the  scene 
of  the  explosion.  The  lower  end  of  the  glacier 
of  Bionnay  dropped  from  Mont  Blanc,  carrying  with 
it  the  village  of  Bionnay  into  the  mountain  stream 
below.  This  it  dammed  up  for  some  time  until  the 
water  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantity  to  burst  the 
dam  and  hurl  the  obstruction  down  the  gorge  to  the 
Arve.  A  mighty  rushing  wind  preceded  the 
downward  rush  of  this  projectile  of  ice  and 
mud.  Then  it  struck  the  bathing  establish- 
ment of  St.  Gervais  which  stood  near  the  sulphur 
spring  a  little  off  the  road  leading  from  Geneva  to 
Chamounix.  In  three  minutes  the  torrent  passed 
carrying  off  bodily  three  of  the  five  hotel  buildings 
^th  all  their  inmates,  and  adding  them  to  its  own 


stable,  which  did  not  burn  itself  out  until  two-thirds 
of  the  city  was  in  ashea.  The  weather  had  been  very 
dry,  most  of  the  houses  were  of  wood,  there  was  a 
high  wind — nothing  could  be  done.  Before  that 
roacing  furnace  everything  went  down,  and  when  at 
last,  after  sixteen  hours,  the  flames  died  out,  11,000 
persons  were  homeless,  property  valued  at  two 
millions  sterling  had  gone  up  in  smoke  and  flame, 
and  the  heart  was  burnt  out  of  the  oldest  colony  in 
the  Empire.  The  great  Protestant  Cathedral,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £100  000,  was  reduced  to  ashes,  together 
with  the  principal  buildings  and  wharves  of  the  city. 
Help  was  promptly  sent  to  the  hungry  and  homeless. 
A  Mansion  House  fund  was  opened,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  city  will  be  a  long  time  before  it 
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recovers  from  this  cruel  blow.  Note  as  a  sign  of  the 
times,  that  before  the  ashes  have  had  time  to  cool,  a 
fierce  dispute  has  arisen  between  the  burnt-out 
occupiers  and  the  ground  landlords.  The  latter  are 
mostly  absentees,  and  the  terms  demanded  for  sites 
are  seen  to  be  so  exorbitant  that  a  Tenants*  League 
has  been  formed  to  see  justice  done — ^if  need  be,  by 
the  creation  of  a  Land  Commission. 

None  of  these  disasters  by  flood  and  fire 
equal  the  appalling  horrors  which  are 
reported  from  the  East  of  Russia,  into 
which  the  cholera  from  Bokhara  is  beginning  to  eat 
with  livid  mouth  ;  120,000  of  its  inhabitants  have 
fled  from  Baku,  the  great  petroleum  centre,  and 
panic  prevails  along  the  Volga.    The  recorded  deaths 
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Russia. 


Baranoff,  at  Nijni,  who  is  a  man  of  energy,  threatens 
to  hang  on  the  spot  every  agitator  found  stirring  up 
the  people,  for  as  usual  the  spectre  of  Nihilist  intrigue 
haunts  the  imagination  of  the  authorities.  At 
present  the  cholera  does  not  seem  to  have  spread 
beyond  the  Volga  basin.  But  it  is  certain  to  strike 
the  famine-stricken  region,  and  from  thence  make  its 
way  to  Europe.  In  England  we  expect  a  comparative 
immunity  from  its  ravages,  but  with  2,000  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  in  a  single  week  in  London  we  cannot 
plume  ourselves  too  much  upon  our  sanitary  position. 

Of  minor  accidents  of  man's  devising  there 
Aeeldents  ,1  i 
by  Land    have  been  more  than  the  usual  average. 

and  Sea.  j^j^g^y  accidents  in  England,  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  quarry  accidents  in  Wales, 
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in  the  infected  district  are  about  500  per  day, 
and  in  Astrakhan  the  populace,  maddened  by  fear 
and  excited  by  stories  of  patients  being  buried  alive, 
attacked  and  gutted  the  hospital,  killed  the  doctor, 
burned  one  of  the  assistants  alive,  and  removed  the 
patients  into  the  streets,  where  they  promptly  died. 
So  severe  was  the  riot  that  the  troops  were  ordered  out 
and  a  volley  of  bullets  was  fired  into  the  mob.  It  is 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  blind  folly  of  the  popular 
masses  in  a  frenzy  that  in  order  to  check  the  cholera 
they  kill  the  doctors,  and  throw  disinfectants  into  the 
river  by  way  of  protests  against  the  plague.  General 


have  demanded  their  quota  of  human  sacrifices,  but 
none  of  them  imperilled  so  many  lives  as  the  wreck  of 
the  CUy  of  Chicago,  This  great  Atlantic  liner  ran,  in 
a  dense  fog,  upon  the  Irish  coast,  near  Elinsale.  The 
shock  was  tremendous,  and  all  efforts  to  save  the  ship 
were  in  vain.  The  passengers  landed  by  the  lifeboat 
had  to  climb  by  ladders  up  the  face  of  a  perpendicular 
cliff  two  hundred  feet  high.  It  was  an  exciting  adven- 
ture, and  has  added  point  to  Sir  E.  Watkins's  demand 
for  a  ship  canal  across  Ireland.  But,  considering  the 
fact  that  another  million  ar*'  •  **"lf  is  wanted  to 
complete  the  Manchester  Cr  ~^atkins'a 
appeal  will  fall  on  deaf  ear 
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DIARY   FOR  JULY- 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

June  30.  The  King  of  Roamanift  invested  by 
the  Qacen  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
At  a  tittiog  of  the  CongreM  of  Ohambert  of 


DB.  SALMON,  TBIlflTY  COLLEOK,  DUBLIN. 

iPhotograph  by  Loodtwu^  Dublin,) 

Oommeroe  Sir  Oharlee  ToppeKi  motion 
for  differential  dotlet  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  Ooloniei  against  foreign  goods 
was  defeated  by  fifty-ave  against  thirty- 
three. 

Adjournment  of  the  Norwegian  ParHamant 

on  the  resignatioo  of  the  Ministry. 
July  1.  Lord  Randolph  OhnrahiU  returned  fbr 

South  Paddington  as  the  flxtt  member  of 

Uie  new  Parliament. 
The  L'^rd  Mayor  of  London 

presented  at  Oardiff  with  the 

freedom  of  the  borough. 
A  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Windsor 

in  oommemoration  of  the 

twenty-fifth  anniveraary  of 

the  formatim  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 
The  Inman  steamer  City  of 

Chicago  ran  ashore  off  the 

Old  Head  of  Klnsale. 
Resignation  of  the  Peruvian 

Mhiistry. 
General  Orespo  defeated  In 

Venezuela. 
9.  Fatal  Rioting  in  Madrid. 
Formation  off  a  New  Cabinet 

3.  Riot  ofRalians  In  Brazil. 
Blot  at  Astmkhan  through  a 

Cholera  Panic. 

4.  Fatal   Balloon   Accident  at 

Boston.  Mass. 
6.  Inauguration  of  the  Tercen- 
tenary Festival  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 
Attack  on  the  British  Bmbassy 
at  Fes. 

6.  Mr.  Henry  Irving  received 

the  degree  of  D.L.  at  Dublin 
University. 
Fatal  riots  at  Messrs.  C«megte's 
Ironworks  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
ao  killed  and  many  wounded. 

7.  Bod  of  the  riot  at  Pittsburg 

with  the  surrender  of  the 
detectives  employed  to  pro- 
tect the  noQ-uoion  men. 
Collision  be^wnen  the  French 
ironclad  Hodu  and  the  mail 
steamer  Mareehal  Canrobtrt. 
The  latter  was  sunk  and 
seven  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  lost. 

8.  The  Town  of  JamofP  in  the 

Polish  province  of  Radom 
almost  destroyed  by  fire. 


8.  The  Argentine  Senate  passed  a  Bill  raising 

the  Slate  of  siege  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  almost  totally 

destroyed  by  fire. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty-six  houses  burned 

down  in  Christiansand,  Norway. 

9.  Bxploslon  on  a  steamer  on  Lake  Geneva. 

Twenty-six  killed  and  many  injured. 
Bxploslon  of  a  powder  factory  in  California, 

Five  killed. 
Prorogation  of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
BrupUon  of  Monet  Btna. 
French  reverse  in  Tonquin.    Two  officers 

and  ten  men  killed. 
Riots  at  Saratofr,  through  a  cholera  panic. 
11.  Questions  in  the  French  Chamber  on  the 

Dahomey  Bxnedition.  Retirement  of  M. 

Cavaignac.  Minister  of  Marine,  in  favour 

of  M.  Burdeau. 
Bxecution  of  the  Anarchist  Ravaohol  for 

murder. 

19.  Landslip  at  St.  Gervais-les-Bains.  About 
130  Uves  lest. 
Withdrawal  of  Sir  Charles  Euan-Smith*s 
Mission  from  Fes. 

14.  loauguratlon  of  the  new  Liverpool  Water 

S  apply  from  Lake  Vvmwy,  in  North 

Wales,  by  the  Duke  of  Connanght. 
Dinner  at  the  Criterion  Restauiant  to  Hon. 

G.  R.  Dlbbs.  Premier  of  New  South  Wales. 
Celebration  of  the  French  National  FAte  at 

Paris  by  a  review  of  troops. 
Reports  received  of  strike  riots  in  Idaho. 

15.  Publication  of  Capt.  Lugard's  letters  about 

the  Troubles  in  Uganda. 
Further  eruption  of  Mt.  Btna,  and  eruption 
of  Mt.  Vesuvius. 

16.  Report  of  the  destruction  of  the  Island  of 

Saoglr  by  a  volcanic  eruption. 
18.  Fatal  railway  collision  in  Canada. 

Second  reading  of  the  Franchise  Reform 
Bill  at  Cape  Town. 


19.  Announcement  made  that  the  Chilian 
Government  would  pay  an  indemnity  of 
75,000  dollars  in  gold  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  the  attack  made  on  the 
United  States  wanhip  Baltimore. 


19. 


Commencement  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Conference  at  Bradford. 


MR.  VADABOAl  NAOBOJIi  M.P. 

(Air«t  Indian  BUeted  to  Parliament,'^ 

Close  of  the  BePchefT  morder  trial  at  Solln. 
Five  of  the  prisoners  sentenced  to  death, 
several  others  condemned  to  various  terma 
of  imprisonment,  and  six  acquitted. 
90.  Life4)oatAoddent  at  Liverpool.  Three  men 
drowned. 

81.  Pnblioitioa  of  a  despatch  relating  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Sir  C.  Bnao- 
Smith's  mission  to  Fez. 

of  M.  Visfane- 
Insalan  Minister  of 


96. 


THE  LATV  TE0MA8  COOK. 


S2.  The  London  County  Council 
resolved  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  power  to  oonstmct 
a  new  street  fh>m  Holbom  to 
the  Strand,  and  that  the 
holders  of  property  benefited 
by  the  improvement  should 
contribute  towards  the  cost. 
96.  Bailwaj  Aoddent  near  Meltoa 
Mowbray.  Three  killed. 
The    Taunanlan  Legislature 

opeoed  by  Sir  R.  Hamilton. 
Bnd  of  the  trial  of  *imr^hi«t« 
at   Lidge.    Several  of  the 
prisoners  sentenced  to  long 
terms  of  penal  servitude. 
Meeting  of  the  Institntica  of 

Mechanical  Bngineers. 
Meeting  of  thcBdUsh  Medical 

Association  at  Nottingham. 
Annual  statement  made  of  the 
work  done  by  the  London 
County  CoundL 
Report  received  off  the  (German 
defeat  in  Kilima  Njaro  on 
June  10th. 
28.  ScruUny  of  votM  at  Greenock. 
The  Liberal  Unionist  osndl- 
date  found  to  be   In  the 
majority    Instead    of  the 
Liberal. 

Monntalneering   accident  on 

the  Rax  Alpe.  Austria;  two 

tourisU  killed. 
The  trials  of  the  Anarchlsto  at 

RoDcn   and  Versailles  on- 

cluded.    The  prisoners 

teoced  to  various  1 

penal  servitndei 
99.  First  Division  of  the  ''Red** 

Squadron  left  Mount's  Bay. 


27. 


terms  of 
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39.  By  the  deolaratloa  of  tbe  figarM  for  Orkney  5 
and  8betUnd»  the  General  Bleotion  was 
brought  to  a  doee.  The  new  Uooie  of 
Gommoni  is  thai  oonitituted LiberaU, 
374  ;  Nationaltstt.  72;  Pamellltes,  9— 
total,  355.  ConMrvatlvee,  269 ;  Distent! ent 
Liberals,  4d>-total,  315;  thus  giving  a 
migority  for  Home  Bute  of  40. 

Summer  Meeting  at  Oxford  of  University  e, 
Extension  and  other  students  opened. 

Gardiner,  sham  theatrical  agent,  sentenced 
to  six  months  for  indecent  assault. 

Close  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Briiish  Medical 
Asiooiation  at  NoUingham. 

30.  Sir  John  Forrest,  at  Geraldton,  on  tbe 

Programme  of  the  Government  and  the 
Financial  Condition  of  Western  Australia. 
Beceptlonto  Piinoe  Bismarck,  at  Jena. 

31.  Columbus  celebration  at  Uuelva  com- 

m«noed. 

NOTABLE  UTTERANCES.  ^ 

Jane  30.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Bdinbargh,  on  the 

Irish  Question. 
Mr.  Schnadhorst,  at  Clerkenwell,  on  the 

Liberal  Proapeots.  8, 
Sir  W.  Harooutt,  at  Derby,  on  the  Honrs  of 

Bailwav  Servants,  ana  ou  Ooeroion  fc*r 

Ireland. 

Ml*.  Arnold  Morley»  at  Nottingham,  on 
Home  Bule. 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  Manchester,  on  Mr.  Glad-  9. 

stone  and  Home  Bule. 
Mr.  ChamberHsfn,  at  Birmingham,  on  the 

Ne«oastie  Programme,  eto, 
Mr.  Sexton,  at  Belfost,  on  Irefauid. 
Mrs.  Fawoett,  at  Sheffield,  00  Ireland. 
Jnlyl.  Mr.  Balfour,  at  Manchester,  on  Mr  n. 

Gladstono's  scheme  of  Home  Bule. 
Mr.  Qoiohen,  at  Bdinburgh,  on  Home 

Bule. 

Sir  W.  Haroourt,  at  Nottingham,  on  Mr. 

Chamberlain,  etc 
Mr.  Walter,  at  Wokingham,  on  Mr.  Glad- 


Mr.  Bitehfe,  at  St.  George's-ln-the-Bast,  on 

the  Work  of  the  Government. 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  at  Briktol,  on  Mr. 

Gladstone  and  Home  Bule. 
a.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Glasgow,  on  Ireland. 
Sir  W.  Hatcourt,  at.Bitmingham,  on  Liberal 

Unionism. 

Mr.  Labouchere,   at  Coventry,   on  the 

General  Bleotion- 
Lord  Banddph  Churchill,  at  Paddington, 

on  Ireland. 
Mr.  Bftlfour.  at  Leek,  on  Home  Bole. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingham,  on  tbe 

Work  of  the  Qovcrament. 
4.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Gortbridge,  on  Labour. 
Mr.  Qosohen,  at  Glasgow,  on  Mr.  Gladstone 

and  Home  Bole. 
Mr.  Moriey,  at  Newcastle,  on  his  AUitude 

towards  the  Labour  Quest*oa. 
Mr.  Balfonr,  tt  Manohesttr,  on  Ballwsy 

Bniployeea,  and  at  Chorlton,  r  n  Ireland. 
Mr.  ChamberUin,  at  Walsall,  on  the  work  of 

the  Government. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fronde,  at  Salaombe,  on  Ireland. 


16. 


k5. 


Mr.  Balfour,  at  Wigin,  on  Sodal  Legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Manchester,  on  the 

Unionists  and  Ireland. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Dalkeith,  on  Home  Bole. 

eto. 

Mr.  Moriey,  at  Newcastle,  on  the  Liberal 

Programme. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Corstorphine,  on  the 

Besulu  of  the  Biection. 
St  W.  Haroourt,  at  Cottlngham,  on  Home 

Bule. 

Mr.  Balfonr,  at  Manchester,  on  the  Bleo- 
tion. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  at  Northleaoh,  on 
Home  Rule,  etc. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Redditch,  on  the  Work 
of  the  Government. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cwterbury,  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  on  Welsh  Disestablishment. 

Mr.  Gladitone,  at  West  Calder,  on  the 
Liberal  Policy. 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  Altrincham,  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone s  Scheme  of  Home  Bule. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Dibbs,  at  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  on  the  Outlook  in  Australia. 

Mr.  Cnamberlain,  at  Rugby,  on  Home  Bule, 
etc. 

Sir  W.  Haroourt,  at  Chesterfield,  on 

Ireland. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  at  Barnstaple,  on  the 
Blections. 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  Darwen,  on  Home  Bule  for 
Iieland. 

Sir  Henry  James  at  Darley  Dale,  on  Home 
Bule. 

Ml*.  H.  H.  IV>wler,  at  WilleohaU,  on  Home 
Bule. 

Mr.  GUdstone,  at  Penicuik,  on  ihe  Irish 
Question. 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  West  Calder,  on  Home 
Bule. 

Sir  Henry  James,  at  Aylesbury,  on  Home 
Bale. 

Sir  Wm.   H-urcourt,  at  Bastboume,  on 

Ireland,  etc. 
Mr.  Gosoben,  at  Watford,  on  the  Bleotioni. 
Sir  W.  Haroourt,  at  Lymlngton,  on  Irelaikl. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Haleeowen,  on  the 

Blections. 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  Glosaop,  on  Home  Bnle  and 

the  Blectioni. 
The  Arohblshop  of  Canterbury,  at  the 

Canterbury  Dlooeaan  Conference*  on  th^ 

Housing  Of  the  Poor. 
Mr.  W.  Q.  Judffe,  at  Prince's  Hall,  on  the 

Progress  of  Theoeophy . 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Bugeloy,  on  i 

different  sections  of  the  Liberal  F^rty. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  at  New  York,  on  Protection. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  Technical  and 

Secondary  Biucstion. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Kirkmlchaei,  on  hit 

Majority. 

Sir  C.  Gavsn  Duffy,  at  Hempstead,  on  Irish 
Literature. 

Prince  Bismarck,  at  Kissingen,  on  his  Home 
and  Foreign  Policy. 

Gen.  Bnotb,  at  Bzeter  Hall,  on  the  Salva- 
tion Army. 


26.  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths,  at  Brisbane,  on  the 

Diviston  of  Queensland. 
Mr.  Jackson,  at  Leeds,  on  the  BesuKs  of 
the  (General  B  ectfont. 

27.  Mr.  Michael  D^vitt,  at  Dublin,  on  the 

Biection  and  the  Labour  Membt-rs. 

28.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingtiam,  on  the 

Birmingham  election* . 
Sh-  M.  Hicks-Besoh.  at  Bristol,  on  Home 
Bule. 

OBITUARY. 


18i 


96. 


tbe  37. 


Philip  A.  Myburgh.  Q.C.,  61. 
Bev.  Dr.  Bustaoe  Conder,  ot  Bonmcmouth, 
71. 

Don  Pablo  Martinez  del  Campo,  Mexican 

Charge  d'Afl.ires. 
Sir  Willtam  Henry  Salt,  60. 
Josi-ph  Senior,  an  artisan  poet,  72. 
Cardinal  Battaglioi,  Archbishop  of  Bologna. 
John  Morton,  secretary  of  the  Glasgow  and 

South-Westem  Baiiway. 
Bev.  Burman  Cassbi,  of  Southwark,  68. 
Lord  Whunarleigh,  90. 
Lady  Maiy  Vyner,  83. 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  73. 
Sir  Charles  Cox,  89. 

J.  UnderhUl,  Q.C.,  Brcorder  of  WestBiov- 
widi.  53. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  71. 

Thomas  Cooper.  Chartist  poet,  87. 

Marquis  de  La  Valette,  67. 

Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  B.  Hardhage,  Bquerry 
to  tbe  Queen,  63. 

T.  P.  Hamilton.  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Cork. 

Rev.  Dr.  Chldlaw,  of  Cincinnati,  80. 

Alfred  Patrick,  formeriy  Clerk  to  the 
Dominion  House  of  Coinmons,  80. 

Thomas  Cook,  ^3. 

John  Macgregor  (**  Bob  Boy  66. 

Alexander  Csanady,  formerly  an  adherent 
of  Kossuth,  78. 

Signer  Bilena,  formerly  Italian  Minister  of 
Finance,  48. 

Canon  King. 

Lord  Teynham,  60. 

George  Hetry  Pinckard,  87 

Count  Meraviglia  Crivelll.  56 

Bishop  CJaughton,  84. 

Professor  LleweUyn  Ion  Bvans,  69. 

Harry  George  Austin,  F.S.A.,  68. 

Count  Roger  de  Flaux,  formerly  secretary^ 
to  the  F7eoch  Bmbassy  in  London. 

M.  Tonning.  President  of  the  Norwegiaa 
Second  Chamber  of  Congress. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Bellew.  Sorgeon-Genend  of  the 
Bengal  Army.  58. 

Lord  Sherbrooke.  81. 

Bdouard  Peoher,  formerly  Leader  of  the 
Belgian  Liberal  Party. 

Staff-Commander  J.  A.  G.  Buckner. 

The  deaths  are  also  announced  of  Hon.  John 
Bobson,  Premier  of  British  Columbia,  68 ; 
Charles  Bdward  Stephens,  oomooeer,  71 ; 
Cardinal  Giuseppe  d'Annibale,  76  ;  Major- 
Gen.  Wm.  Peyton,  61;  Hugh  Hastings 
Bomilly,  late  Commissioner  for  Great 
Britain  in  New  Guinea,  35 ;  Dr.  Tilden ; 
Dr.  Felice  Giordano,  Chief  Inspector  of 


Errata. — In  last  month's  number  of  the  Review  or  Reviews  the  portrait  qf  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 
woe  printed  for  the  portrait  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Boumania, 
The  coat  of  the  Ulster  Convention  loas  stated  at  £17fl00,  which  was  the  amount  guaranteed.    The  actual 
cost  teas  only  MflOO^  nearly  ha{f  of  which  was  spent  on  the  erection  qf  the  Indlding. 
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CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


MB.  THOMAS  HAST. 

J^!|W3REM08T  among  American  cartoonists,  perhaps 
St^g  even  occupying  the  first  place,  is  Mr.  Thomas 
ifast,  to  whose  first  cartoon,  contributed  to  Harper's 
Weekly  twenty-eight  years  since,  when  he  was  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  one  could  scarcely  be  too  rash  in 
assigning  great  and  serious  influence  in  quickening  the 
Northern  cause.  But  while  great  as 
an  artist  in  his  especial  line,  Nast 
will  without  doubt  live  in  history 
more  particularly  because  of  the 
seriousness  and  conscientiousness 
which  characterise  his  work.  An 
example  of  this  was  his  invariable 
refusal  to  caricature  General  Grant, 
and  his  bitter,  undaunted  pursuit 
and  persecution  of  the  politicaljpara- 
sites  preying  on  New  York.  He  is 
best  known  and  remembered  by  his 
work  on  Harpers  Weekly  during  the 
first  part  of  nis  career.  Lately  but 
a  few  drawings  from  his  pen  have 
appeared — those  in  the  American 
Truth  and  the  Illustrated  American ; 
but  now  that  he  has  become  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
Gazette,  it  appears  that  we  shall  have 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  re- 
producing cartoons  from  his  pen. 

Mr.  Phil  May  has  just  produced, 
through  the  Central  Publisning  and 
Advertising  Company,  a  shilling 
paper  -  covered  volume,  entitled 
<*Phil  May's  Summer  Annual."  The 
literary  matter,  good  as  it  is,  is 
quite  a  secondarv  consideration : 
Mr.  May's  admirable  sketches  are 
the  raison  dcirt  of  the  annual. 


The  General  Election  contributed  comparatively  little 
to  the  caricatures  of  the  month  but  there  are  one  or  two 
that  deserve  notice.  One  was  the  publican's  cartoon, 
which  fignred  in  all  the  public-houses  in  some  con- 
stituencies, notably  Newcastle.  It  was  accompanied 
with  a  pledge  to  bring  up  five  voters  each  in  support  of 
the  Unionist  candicmte.  As  there  are  six  iiun<bred 
publicans  in  Newcastle,  this  represents  a  vote  of  three 
thousand.  The  brewers'  cartoon  is  ft  protest  against 
robbing  a  poor  man  of  his  beer  while  the  rich  men  are 
allowed  the  free  rim  of  their  cellars.  Dives  is  represented 
dining  sumptuously  ordering  his  champagne.  That  is 
one  side  of  the  cartoon.  The  other  shows  the  working- 
man  with  his  leg  of  mutton  and  green  peas  for  his  Sundav 
dinner,  while  his  child  returns  from  the  public-house  with 
an  empty  pot,  saying,    No  beer  on  Sundays." 

Judy  has  issued  a  reprint  of  some  of  her  cartoons, 
most  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  reduced  feosimile 
in  this  Rbvikw.  The  oxdy  other  item  which  needs  to  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  pictocial  history  of  the 
month  is  the  device  adopted  by  the  Da^y  OrajMc  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  tbe  pollW.  Two  laddeni  were 
shown  side  by  side,  up  one  of  which  Lord  fialisbory 
was  cUmbing  while  Mr.  Gladstone  mounted  the  other.  As 
the  polls  came  in  day  by  day  the  figures  were  moved  up, 
so  many  seats  so  many  steps.  Lorn  Salisbury  went  ofi 
with  a  jnmp,  and  the  election  was  half  over  beiore  he  was 
overtaken  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Then  Mr.  Gladstone 
forged  ahead.  When  the  poll  was  closed  a  picture  was 
shown  with  the  Grand  Old  Man  sitting  at  the  top  of  his 
ladder  mopping  his  head  with  a  handkerchief,  while  Lord 
Salisbury  was  forty  steps  below  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
get  up  to  the  top.  Nothing  was  more  simple,  but 
nothing  could  have  been  more  effective 


From  Jm<2^,] 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY  CLEVELAKD. 


HompW 
A  wall 


18S4. 

Dumpty  wkt  on 


Uumptiy  Dnmpty  had  a  gnat 
fail. 


[June  S5,  IMS. 
1802. 

All  the  Mugvranip  foreti 
and  all  the  Spof  It  men 

Cannot  pnt  Iiampty  up 
there  again. 
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From  //  P.pagallo,^  [July  16,  lb9i.  THE.  GRAND.  OLD  OSTRICH. 

wf.j.  li.  From      5«tfpAtfn'«  JBevieu;,]  [June  90, 1892. 

Tfa«  M'iiq  lU  of  SAlisbury  !•  hanng  a  ball  and  is  xnanagimr  to  get  a  r 
fgKj  time  in  Oiympof,  celebrating  the  triumph  of  the  Bnglbb  Hieouons. 

Gloria  et  pcu  vobiscum. 


THB  GINGBRT  OAMPAIQN, 
IHB  Q.O  JL— ^*  Wdoome  to  the  fny,  BUke.  And  now  kit  am  give  jon 


From  Cn>,]  [June  28.  IBM. 

LATEST  ATTRACTION  AT  GRIP'S  MUSEUM. 
HeOutby  and  O  Brien,  two  FoliUciani  with  OonaciepOM. 


From  C7rtpJ 


[July  9,  1892. 

John  BullT— **  It's  all  very  well,  but  how  do  you  propose  to  fill  this  bag 
from  that  one?" 

Bib  O.  Tuppvb. — "  Kothlog  easier !  Make  np  the  balance  with  patriotic 
<eentlment  aboot  oar  Qlorioos  Bmpire  on  which  the  tun  never  sets !  " 

["  Byen  If  Great  Britain  by  a  trade  policy  antagonised  all  the  other 
food-prod ucinf;  ooantries  of  the  world,  the  Mother  Coootiy  need  not  be 
short  of  ttu  amplest  supply  of  food.  Canada  WM  qn^  oanbtoof 
supplying  the  Bmptie  with  food/'--0ir  a  Tupper,  at  U.  B.  tadi LeiliM 
 '  Vldeira«,Jan0Slfelu] 


From  T?ie  Moreton  Afail,^  fllkv  90  IflBl. 

A  SUGGB8TI0N 
In  ylew  nf  Lo  d  Knutsford's  query  as  to  what  tafagnarfi  have  bein 
vidtfd  for  the  p  oper  regulating  of  the  Kanaka  laboor  bpflgj 
TuE  Ukv.  Chai>oani>  Laboub  AflSNT.—'* No,  Mr.  Tomt,  them  mns 
ain't  wanttd  sow.    I've  started  the  mm,  and  ws'vB  ttio  l^rMtk 
aboard  ;whilatOor  Sam  is  putting  on  a  new  PlimaoU'si    ~  " 
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From  jndi&ieriufaifcAj  [Joly  17, 1802. 

THH  SPIRIT  OF  HISTOBT  AND  THB  TIMB  SPIBIT. 

Tha  oocans  of  hlitory  roar  while  he  listens  to  the  shells.  The 
wa^es  go,  the  waves,  oome,  yet  no  notice  is  taken  of  it.  He  thinks  the 
Be%  is  not  roaring,  the  noise  comes  from  the  shell. 


From  Kladderadatsch,}  [June  96, 189J. 

OTHBBWISB  HB  HAS  NO  GARBS. 
"  I  think  this  foreemeat  ball  Is  rather  tough." 


From  La  S^lhouette,^ 

THB  CROGODILB'S  TBABS. 


[Julj  3. 1893. 


L'AMAOS-LoBBAiine :  Tour  helmet  will  never  be  able  to  hold  your 
Uan  any  mora  than  our  hearts  can  contain  our  hatred." 


From  Wahrer  Jacob,}  [July  30. 1892. 

GBBMANT  IS  GBTTING  BBADY  FOB  THB  WOBLD'S 
FAIB  AT  OHIOAQO.    -  ^   w  ^  ^ 
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Sran  KUdderadifsch  ]  [J ane  96,  1 892. 

**  Jntt  wait,  my  boy,  till  you're  at  home  again  1 " 


2^  Kladderadatjeh,]  [July  10, 1802. 

TUB  ENGLISH  MISSION  IN  BAST  AFBIOA. 
'*  Bieited  are  the  Pcaoemakers  I " 


Fronn       Hindi  Punch,]  tJaneia,  1892. 

WHY  INDIA  HAS  NO  MONEY  FOR   THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


<«>ad\  , 


From  Grip,]  2.  1892. 

A  CANADIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  PITTSBURG  TROUBLE. 


Tbiee.AWAKSNiNa.l 


From  the  Hifidi  Puwdi,] 


[June  96, 18021 


M<-.  John  Ball  hat  onse  more  fallen  into  the  deep  kthargle  sleepy 
usual  at  the  annual  dUoutiion  of  the  Indian  Budget,  and  it  !■  hopelcae 
to  wake  him  up !  Oh  the  lot  of  the  poor  dumb  voloelea  milUoni  of  India  I 

(Th<i  Indian  Budget  was  disouMed  this  week  in  the  Honie  of 
Comr  ^ons  when  only  naif  a  doten  members  of  Parliament  were  presenU 

—  leUyram.) 

THE  BULL  000  AND  TMB  |>OOr,JHOlAr»  CUV-LOCK.-.  ' 


Ttjm  the  Hintii  Punch,] 


[Junes.  18B2. 


A  Bullock  went  for  shelter  to  a  stable  which  was  guarded  hf  a 
ferocious  Bull-dog.  The  latter  disputed  the  passage  with  a  menadng 
look,  and  growled  and  howled  to  frighten  away  the  poor  Bullock.  The 
poor  animal,  with  a  ▼oice  full  of  mournful  pathos,  said—**  I  never  knew 
such  a  lelfish  and  self-seeking  brute  in  my  whole  career  I** 

(Some  fresh  attemptt  are  being  made  by  the  Libeml  wire-pullera  t» 
Induoe  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naorojl  to  abandon  his  candidature  for  Central 
Finsbury.  The  result  of  his  refusal  will  be  the  recognition  of  Mr.  ~ 


FlnsDury.  Toe  result  of  His  refusal  will  be  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Fora 
as  the  official  candidate  of  the  party.  There  is  a  pot slbility,  says  a  Loo- 
don  correspondent,  of  Mr.  Ford  obtaining  a  letter  from  Mr.  Giadsttooe^ 
Ignoring  or  c  mdemning  Mr.  Oadabhays-elaims.)  | 
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CHARACTER   SKETCH:  AUGUST. 


SIR  CHARLES  W.  DILKE. 

^  It  seems  to  me  that  to  make  Sir  Charles  Dilke  kno^n  in  the  thousands  of  families  who  take  in  The  Bbvibw  of 
Rbvikws  is  a  gratoitons  introduction  of  a  man  of  bad  fame  into  many  a  household  which  knows*  happily,  nothing  about 
him,  and  takes  no  interest  in  him.  Making  Sir  Charles  Dilke  the  Character  Sketch  will  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  Review 
OF  REVixWB^though  that  is  not  a  point,  I  know,  which  will  weigh  much  with  you.  I  know  £rom  what  I  hear  in  a  general 
way  that  as  soon  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  name  is  seen  on  the  title-page,  fathers  of  families  will  say  that  they  don't  want  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  such  a  man ;  so,  instead  of  buying  it,  they  will  severely  leave  it  alone."— 
Mrtract  from  a  private  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  Editor  from  m  EnglUh  lady^  written  on  Jiearing  the  subject  selected  for 
this  month's  Character  Sketch. 


I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

DHE  foregoing  sentence  indicates  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  nature  of  the  remonstrances  which 
have  poured  in  upon  me  by  those  who  are  good 
enough  to  take  a  kindly  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  this  Review.  I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  such  repre- 
sentationB.  It  is  nearly  twenty  yean  ago  since  an  in- 
dignant father  of  a  family  wrote  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
put  the  Northern  Echo  of  that  day  on  the  fire  before 
breakfast  because  of  the  leading  article— the  first  which  I 
had  ever  written  in  denunciation  of  the  O.  D.  Acts. 
There  has  never  been  a  crisis  in  the  great  struggle  for 
purer  morals,  juster  laws,  when  those  who  had  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  public  prints  were  not 
assailed  by  the  combined  argument  of  the  above  remon- 
strant. It  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  such  things  as  are 
being  done,  therefore  keep  silence,'* — even  although  the 
consequence  will  be  to  allow  them  to  be  repeated  ad  an- 
flnitum,  **  It  is  bad  business  to  touch  the  moral  question/' 
tiimfore  let  immorality  reign  unchecked,  ratner  tiiaii 
risk  the  loss  of  money  in  attempting  to  check  it ;  these 
two  arguments  have  paralysed  and  to  this  day  paralyse 
the  pen  of  many  a  good  man  who  would  otherwise  speak 
out  strongly  enough  on  the  right  side. 

But  it  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  send  me  such 
protests.  I  am  the  proprietor  as  well  as  the  editor  of 
this  Review,  so  that  the  consideration  of  another's  inte- 
rests which  has  so  often  palsied  the  editorial  pen  can  no 
longer  be  invoked  in  the  interest  of  tiie  great  conspiracy  of 
silence.  I  did  not  found  the  Review  of  Reviews  in  order 
to  be  gagged  by  the  financial  interests  of  my  own  (creation. 
This  periodical  came  into  existence  in  order  to  enable 
me  to  fulfil  my  conception  of  the  duty  of  service  which  I 
owe  to  my  fellows.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  if  I  believe 
anything  in  this  world  it  is  that  there  are  certain 
principles  to  be  defended  and  certain  truths  to  be 
affirmed,  which,  in  the  interests  of  both  men  and  women, 
ought  to  be  defended  and  affirmed  in  the  hearine  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  those  who  speak  EngUsh  here 
and  elsewhere.  To  obtain  a  pulpit  or  platform  from 
idiioh  I  could  do  this  the  Keview  of  Reviews  was 
started,  and  so  far  it  has  more  than  realised  the  hopes  of 
ito  projector.  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  use  the  fear  of  im- 
pairing the  very  success  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
me  as  an  argument  for  not  doing  the  very  work  for  which 
the  Bevis  w  was  created.  The  king  who  hated  war  because 
it  spoiled  the  army  which  he  had  elaborately  drilled  into 
ftmftless  discipline  and  pipe-clay  uniformity  is  not  my  ideal 
Mge.  As  armies  exist  in  order  to  fight,  so  this  Review, 
like  any  other  printed  page  which  it  has  been  my  past  or 
may  ever  be  my  future  lot  to  control,  exists  in  order  to 
tumy  wad  to  teach.   Many  of  my  readers,  no  doubt. 


subscribe  to  it  for  altogether  other  reasons,  but  I  edit  it 
as  I  founded  it,  in  order  to  have  one  place  at  least  in 
which  I  might  have  liberty  of  prophesying  in  the  hearing 
of  the  English-speaking  world.  Indignant  parents, 
"  fathers  of  daughters,"  eta,  may  therefore  spare  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  writing  to  protest,  etc.  etc.  I  shall 
be  very  sorry  to  lose  them  as  readers,  but  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  me  even  for  their  sake  to  abandon  the 
primary  object  which  led  me  to  bring  the  Review  into 
existence. 

But  what  a  commentary  are  all  these  protests,  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  upon  the  estimate  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  which  prevails  throughout  the  land.  This  man 
who  has  been  sent  to  help  in  making  laws  for  the 
discouragement  of  vice  and  the  repression  of  immorality 
is,  it  seems,  of  such  an  evil  reputation,  that  to  devote 
an  article  to  a  consideration  of  his  character  will  lead 
fathers  of  families  to  place  the  Review  out  of  the  reach 
of  their  sons  and  daughters.  The  mere  appearance  of  his 
name  at  tlie  head  of  an  article  is  regarded  as  a  signal 
for  a  whiff  of  miasmatic  gas  generated  in  the  moral  sewers 
of  the  world.  So  it  seems  that  as  we  have  had  the  Un- 
speakable Turk  we  are  now  to  have  the  Unmentionable 
Dilke!  We  should  only  be  too  glad  not  to  have  to 
mention  him.  But  as  our  sons  and  daughters  have  to  obey 
laws  for  the  guidance  and  governance  of  their  lives  which 
this  man  is  now  permitted  to  take  part  in  framing,  and 
as  Members  of  Parliament  m  iy  now  at  any  time  be  thrust 
into  close  association  on  committees  and  in  lobbies  with 
the  member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean,  it  is  monstrous  to 
suggest  that  it  is  improper  to  discuss  his  character  or 
to  glance,  however  cursorily,  at  the  story  of  his  Hfe. 
This  is  what  every  public  man  is  exposed  to,  and  it  is 
what  most  public  men  either  challenge  or  court  If  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  had  kept  his  word  and  retired  from  public 
life  until  he  had  vindicated  his  character  or  confessed  his 

fuilt,  he  would  have  been  left  absolutely  alone.  But  as 
e  persists  in  pressing  back  into  public  life,  while  still 
accused  of  misconduct  which  he  himself  asserts  ought,  if  the 
accusation  were  true,  to  be  a  "bar  to  public  trust,  it  is  non- 
sense to  complain  because  the  public  record  of  this  public 
man  is  subjected  to  public  examination.  He  has  secured 
his  election  by  the  Foresters  of  Dean  by  a  heavy  majority. 
It  is  now  to  be  seen  whether  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  public  at  large  are  willing  to  accept  the  assurances 
and  welcome  the  services  of  one  who  has  become  in 
a  special  manner  the  Standard  Bearer  of  the  Debauchees 
of  the  World. 

His  re-appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  an 
absence  of  six  years,  naturally  suggests  his  name  as 
the  subject  of  the  Character  Sketch ;  although  it  is 
somewhat  difficult,  no  doubt,  for  one  who  has  taken  a 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


leading  part  in  cpposiiig  his  leiam  to  public  life  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  the  spirit  in  which  ail  these  Character 
Sketches  have  hitherto  been  written.  The  essential  note 
of  the  Character  Sketch  has  been  to  describe  the  subject 
as  he  appears  to  himself  at  his  best  moments,  rather  than 
as  he  appears  to  his  oppK>nent8  at  his  worst.  Neverthe- 
less, although  the  task  is  difficult,  ifc  is  not  impossible, 
and  such  a  study  would  be  far  more  interesting  than  a 
sketch  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  severe  moralist. 
As  an  authentic  human  document,  the  autobiography  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  if  written  with  perfect  candour,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  although,  no  doubt,  in 
eome  respects,  one  of  the  most  unprin^ible  works  ever 
written.  By  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  is  only  a  very 
Bowdlerised  edition  of  such  a  biographical  sketch  that 
•could  ever  see  the  licht  of  day. 

*  The  difficulty  of  the  task  is  somewhat  increased  by  the 
extraordinary  difference  between  Sir  Charles  DUke  as  he 
was  known  to  his  old  companions  in  London  and  the 
glorified  saint  who  has  been  paraded  in  all  the  effiilgence 
of  unblemished  holiness  before  the  astonidied  and 
revering  gaze  of  the  Electors  of  Dean  Forest.  In 
describing  Sir  Charles  Dilke  as  he  appears  to  himself  at 
his  best  moments,  we  have  to  ask  which  are  his  best 
moments?  Are  they  those  which  he  passes  in  the 
company  of  men  of  the  world,  politicians,  and  diplo- 
matists, or  thosa  which  he  spends  in  tears  before  sympa- 
thetic audiences  when  describing  some  special  miracle 
wrought  by  Providence  for  his  protection,  or  when 
dwelling  upon  the  sweet  ecstasy  of  his  connubial  blessed- 
ness ?  It  18  hard  to  say.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  the  man  of 
the  world  seems  not  to  live  on  the  same  plane  with  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  the  patron  saint  of  Littie  Bethel,  whose 
contributions  to  the  collection  boxes  of  Dissenting 
-chapels  are  counted  to  him  for  righteousness,  and  the 
regularity  of  whose  attendance  at  the  public  celebration 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  utilised  as 
electioneering  capital  Under  such  circumstances  we 
-can  only  endeavour  to  construct  the  most  favourable 
possible  hypothesb  which  will  include,  if  not  explain,  all 
the  facts  in  this  marvellously  dual  existence. 

THB  ESTAVT  DE  MIRACLB. 

The  sceptical  and  unbelieving  world  of  London  was 
not  aware  when  it  read  the  announcement  of  the  poll 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  that  the  result  was  due  not  so 
much  to  the  diligent  nursing  of  a  peculiar  constituency  as 
to  the  fervent  devotions  of  pious  folk,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  all  over  the  world.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
impression  left  upon  the  meeting  at  Coleford  two  nights 
bel  fore  the  poll  by  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  Lady 
Dilke.  Providence,  it  was  declared,  had  specially  inter- 
posed to  shield  the  Chosen  candidate  from  a  sudden  and 
tragic  doom.  His  coachman,  wearied  with  much  service, 
had  fallen  asleep  from  the  box,  and  the  horses,  deprived 
of  their  usual  guide,  bolted,  breaking  the  coachman  s  arm 
as  the  wheels  pa^ed  over  his  prostrate  form,  and  then 
flashing  along  with  their  precious  freight  after  hair- 
breadth's escapes  from  roadside  obstructions,  were  finally 
brought  to  their  haunches  by  collision  with  the  door 
of  the  coach-house.  They  were  not  hurt,  but  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  when  imminoDt  death  confronted 
them,  Sir  Charles  and  his  wife  found  consolation  in  the 
thought  of  the  tender  affection  which  bound  them  to 
the  Foresters.  But  the  hand  of  Providence  was  over 
them.  For  a  second  time,  when  the  Author  of  Evil 
had  sought  to  destroy  him,  the  future  Prime  Minister 
of  England— for  so  he  had  been  described  at  the  Lydney 
meeting  on  the  previous  night— had  been  snatched  from 
the  clutch  of  envious  Death.  Kor  was  this  t«  be  wondered 


at.   For  whom  should  Providence  so  naturally  interfere 
as  for  this  Man  of  God,  this  child  of  many  prayeife !  Lady 
Dilke  thrilled        audience  by  describing  in  melting 
accents  the  almost  divine  virtue  of  her  husband.  After 
drawing  a  touching  picture  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  as  a 
visitor  at  the  bedsides  of  sufferers  stricken  with  lyphnfl, 
to  whidi  he  hurried  at  aU  hours  to  bring  the  |»tieiite 
the  light  of  his  countenance  if  not  the  consolatioDa  of 
religion,  Lady  Dilke  told  how  she  had  gone  on  one  occasion 
to  a  neighbouring  convenl^  and  there  had  found  some 
little  ragged  children  offering  a  candle  before  an  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.      ^hjr,"  she  asked, are  they  doing 
this?*'   ''They  are  doing  it,*' was  the  reply,  "to  invoke 
the  perpetual  intercession  of  the  Blessed  virgin  on  behalf 
of  yourself  and  your  husband."   In  France,  also,  the 
sisters  of  a  convent  in  a  village  in  which  Lady  Dilke  bad 
spent  many  happy  years  were  going  to  spend  polUDg 
day  in  incesssnt  prayers  to  secure  Sir  Charles  XHlke^s 
return.    What  wonder  then  if  Providence,  which  was  too 
late  to  save  the  coachman's  aim,  intervened  in  time  to 
protect  the  hfe  of  this  illustrious  statesman,  for  whom  so 
many  pious  souls,  both  CathoHc  and  Protestant,  were 
prostrate  before  the  throne  of  grace  ?  E  ven  Cathcdios 
pray  for  him  although  a  heretic ;  how,  then,  cculd  the 
sturdy  Protestants  of  the  Forest  fail  to  acclaim  as  the 
manifestly  Blessed  of  Heaven  the  man  of  unblemished 
reputation  on  whose  behalf  a  miracle  had  been  wrought 
as  it  were  even  at  their  very  doors  ?   Of  course,  to  those 
who  knew  Sir  Charles  Dilke  as  he  used  to  be  in  London 
Society,  all  this  sounds  mere  blasphemous  balderdash. 
But  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  that  kind  of  thing  goes  down. 

ABSOLUTELY  IMMACULAIS  ! 

At  Lydney,  the  night  before  the  poll,  when  Mr. 
Colchester  Wemyss,  the  Unionist  candidate,  was  protest- 
ing that  he  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  any  allusion  to 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  contest  on  his  platfoim,  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  stentorian  voice  from  near  the  door. 
He  tried  to  go  on,  but  he  was  again  interrupted 
''Mr.  Colchester  Wemyes,"  said  the  )nterruptery  ^my 
name  is  Williams,  and  if  you  do  not  let  me  speak  I 
will  interrupt  this  meeting.  Mr.  Colchester  Wemyss, 
did  you  not  allow  one  of  the  speskers  on  your  plat- 
form to  refer  to  you  as  a  man  of  unblemished  charad»r  P 
What  did  that  mean  if  it  was  not  intended  to  imply 
that  our  candidate,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  was  a  man  of 
blemished  character?"  An  outburst  of  approving 
cheers  from  the  packed  meeting  showed  that  whateTer 
may  be  the  opinion  elsewhere,  it  has  become  an  article  of 
faith  in  the  Dean  Division  that  the  record  of  SirCharleB*s 
life  is  absolutely  without  a  stain.  Just  as  the  perjured 
and  sensual  Wapping  butcher  became  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Electors  of  Stoke  the  unfortunate  nobleman  languishiDg 
in  the  dungeon,  so  the  dissolute  and  perjured  hero  of  the 
Ldvorce  Court  was  transformed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Foresters  into  a  curious  compound  of  the  Blessed 
St.  Joseph,  the  Chevalier  Bayard  sans  peur  et  sotu 
reprochet  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stiggins.  Of  comrse  eveijrone 
must  heartily  desire  that  the  idealised  version— minus 
Stiggins— retdly  represented  a  new  and  regenerate  Sir 
Charies.  But  even  Omnipotence  itself  can  not  cause  that 
not  to  be  which  has  alreadv  been,  and  however  exalted 
may  be  the  virtue  of  Qir  Charles  to-day,  it  cannot  annul  the 
blemish  in  his  past,  or  make  him  absolutely  immaeukite 
from  his  birth  up.  But  nothing  less  than  that  can  satisfy 
the  devotion  of  his  admirers.  When  Mohammed  was  bom, 
the  Moslem  tradition  says  the  angel  took  out  his  heart, 
squeezed  from  it  the  black  drop  of  original  nOf  mod 
restored  it  to  its  place  perfectly  pure.  A  similar  opera- 
tion must  have  been  performed  on  the  aewly-eleclad 
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member  for  Dean  Forest — if  we  are  to  betieve  the  Dilkite 
legend  omrent  in  those  parts. 

THB  IMPO6SIBLB  PREMISS. 

It  18  qnite  possible  to  beUeve  that  or  an^  other 
nmrade  auont  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  if  we  can  onoe  bnng  our- 
selves to  swaDow  the  great  miracle  which  was  put  forward 
as  the  basis  upon  whidi  his  candidature  rested.  That  mild 
and  modest  daim  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind  throws 
into  the  shade  the  most  inoredilde  of  the  dogmas  with 
which  rival  theoloffians  have  barricaded  the  acceptance  of 
the  Christian  faith.  For  Sir  Charles  Dilke  deliberately 
asserted  that  it  could  be  judicially  proved  that  a 
woman  committed  adultery  with  a  man  without  there 
being  anv  decision  whatever  that  the  man  had  com- 
mitted aduhezy  with  the  woman.  It  was  not  enough  for 
bim  to  maintain,  as  he  might  have  done  without 
irrationality^  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  mistaken, 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  C  jurt  was  a  legaUsed  injus- 
tioe.  He  scouted  such  a  plea,  because  it  would  have 
invited  the  recognition  of  an  obli^tion  on  his  i>art  to 
take  immediate  measures  to  clear  his  character  from  the 
stain  that  rested  upon  it.  This,  for  obvious  reasons,  he 
woold  not  do.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  him  to 
deny  that  there  had  been  any  verdict  against  him  at  all, 
and  to  stigmatise  as  a  lie  any  reference  to  the  decree 
whidi  ezTTOsslv  stated  that  it  annulled  the  marriaee 
because  the  wife's  adultery  with  him  had  been  judicially 
proved.  It  is  true  that  the  justice  of  this  verdict 
nad  been  judicially  affirmed  after  a  lon^  and  patient 
honring  of  all  that  Sir  Charles  and  his  supporters 
could  allege  against  it ;  but  that  only  added  to  the 
zest  with  which  he  denied  the  fact.  ''It  is  a  lie," 
lie  exclaimed  at  Lydney,  ''a  lie,  a  lie,  nothing  but  a  lie," 
to  say  that  the  Courts  decided  that  Mrs.  Crawford  was 
gaUtj  of  gross  immorality  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  entitling 
Mr.  Crawford  to  a  divorce.  The  Foresters  swallowed 
this  on  the  same  principle  that  the  man  in  the  old  ''Joe 
Miller^  accepted  the  story  of  Jonah.  "  I  believe,"  said 
he,  "that  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah,  and  if  it  had 
•aid  that  Jonah  swallowed  the  whale  I  should  have  be- 
lieved that  also.''  The  only  wonder  is  that  with  so 
gollibie  a  mass  to  deal  with  Sir  Charles  DLlke  did  not 
roundly  deny  that  there  had  been  anv  divorce  case  at  all. 
This  displays  a  certain  economy  of  mendacity  which^ 
considenng  his  extravagance  in  other  directious,  was 
hardly  to  be  expected.  Such  a  denial  would  have  sim- 
pfified  matters  immensely,  and  it  would  not  have  carried 
the  brand  of  a  lie  stamped  on  the  face  of  it  as  does  his 
admission  that  the  woman  was  divorced  on  account  of 
her  adultery  with  him,  which  precedes  the  assertion  that 
this  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  he  committed  adul- 
tery with  her! 

THE  LIS  TRIUMPHANT. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  the  veriest  absurdity,  a  lie  so 
transparent  and  so  obvious  that  no  sane  man  can  con- 
sider it  seriously  any  more  than  he  can  discuss  whether 
two  and  two  do  not  make  ten,  or  whether  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  a  quart  of  beer  out  of  a  pint  pot.  These 
propositions  stand  on  exactly  the  same  plane  of  possi- 
bility, and  no  doubt  Sir  Charles  would  be  prepared  in 
oaae  of  need  to  maintain  all  three  if  it  had  been  necessary 
to  secure  his  election.  As  it  was,  he  found  it  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  first.  He  did  so  with  such  vehemence 
and  fervour  that  the  electors  believed  him,  and  it 
giadoally  became  an  article  of  faith  that  there  was  no 
▼wdict  that  impUed  his  guilt,  and  that  it  was  "  fidse,  scan- 
dalous, and  abominable"  to  suggest  that  he  had  ever  been 
dbown  to  be  guilty  of  any  immorality  in  the  whole  course 


of  his  existence.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he  ever 
secure  a  hearing  for  so  grotesque  a  falsehood?  The 
answer  is  simple.  He  obtained  credence  for  the  lie  by 
taking  the  Sacrament.  As  Canon  Wood,  of  Newent, 
wrote,  in  plaintive  innocence,  concerning  Sir  Charles 
Dilke:— 

Here  is  one  of  oar  brethren,  sapposing  him  gailty  of  the 
charge  made  against  him— which  God  forbid  I— who  not  only 
has  lived  for  half  a  decade  in  confederacy  with  the  Father  of 
Lies,  bat  has  aadacioasly  bearded  the  Almighty  in  His  own 
sanctaary,  by  freqaentiog  it  as  a  commanicant  at  the  Lord's 
Table,  withoat  approaching  its  holy  precincts  with  repentance 
and  confession  of  his  sinfalness.  Sach  woald  be  so  gross 
wickedness,  that  the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  wooM  be 
immacalate  in  contrast  and  comparison. 

The  fact,  however,  is  indisputable.  The  verdict  stands. 
The  divorce  was  granted.  The  case  against  the  woman 
was  proved,  and  the  decree  annulling  the  marriage  waa 
granted  because  of  her  adultery  wiui  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
This  was  denied  by  the  accused,  and  because  he  took 
the  Sa<n»ment  his  denial  was  believed.  Thus  the  false 
note  was  passed  because  it  was  apparently  endorsed 
in  Heaven's  chancery,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  won 
his  victory  at  the  ballot-box  by  taking  the  Sacra- 
ment at  the  Lord's  Table.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
deep  an  impression  such  an  act  was  likely  to  produce 
upon  simple  souls.  For  before  the  sacred  elements  are 
administered,  the  solemn  words  of  the  Apostle  are  read 
in  the  hearing  of  all  the  congregation : — 

Oar  Saviour  Jesas  Christ,  on  the  same  night  that  He  was 
betrayed,  took  bread,  and  when  He  had  given  thanks  He 
broke  it  and  gave  it  to  His  disciples,  saying,  Take,  eat,  this 
is  My  body,  which  is  given  for  you :  do  this  in  remembrance 
of  Me."  Likewise,  after  sapper,  He  took  the  cap ;  and  when 
He  had  given  thanks  He  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all 
of  this,  for  this  is  My  Blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
shed  for  yoa,  and  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Do 
this,  as  oft  as  ye  shall  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me." 

Nor  is  that  all.  Before  the  Sacrament  is  administered, 
many  solemn  exhortations  are  addressed  to  the  com- 
municants to  examine  themselves,  and  not  to  come  to 
the  Holy  Communion  but  with  a  full  trust  in  €k>d's 
mercy,  and  with  a  quiet  conscience.  And  this  exhortation 
is  enforced  by  the  following  very  solemn  and  sombre 
passage,  which  it  is  difficult  to  r^Eul  in  this  connection 
without  a  shudder : — 

Therefore,  if  any  of  yoa  be  a  blasphemer  of  God,  an  hin- 
derer  or  slanderer  of  His  Word,  or  an  adalterer,  or  be  in  malice 
or  envy,  or  in  any  other  grievoas  crime,  repent  yoa  of  your 
sins,  or  else  come  not  to  that  holy  table ;  lest,  after  taJdng 
of  that  holy  Sacrament,  the  devil  enter  into  yoa,  as  he 
entered  into  Jadas,  and  fill  yoa  fall  of  all  iniquities,  and 
bring  you  to  destruction  both  of  body  and  soul. 

"  How  can  it  be  believed,"  asked  the  Foresters,  "  that 
this  'Christian  scholar  and  gentleman ' could  have  been 
guilty  when  he  denied  his  guut,  and  then  partook  of  that 
of  which  it  is  written :  '  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh 
unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  him- 
self '  P  Is  it  not  easier  to  believe  that  the  verdict  was 
mistaken?"  Thus,  his  drinking  the  wine  and  eating 
the  bread  gave  currency  to  a  lie  that  would  otherwise 
have  overwhelmed  him  with  ridicule.  How  is  it  that 
a  dissolute  man  of  the  world  could  stoop  to  so  odious  an 
imposture?  By  what  strange  process  of  self-deception 
and  jugglery  with  his  conscience  could  a  man  once  of 
European  rank  sink  to  such  abysmal  depths  of  base- 
ness r  That  is  the  problem  that  confronts  us  to-day.  It  is 
a  terrible  psychological  study.  We  have  had  nothing 
like  it  in  our  time.  It  is  from  that  point  of  view,  and 
only  from  that  point  of  view,  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  can 
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be  said  to  deserve  attention.  As  a  statesman  or  even  as 
a  politician  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  To  win  back 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmon8  he  has  sacrificed  the 
last  vestige  of  respect  that  attached  to  his  name,  and 
adopted  a  role  which  renders  it  simply  impossible  for  any 
'Government  to  regard  him  save  with  a  certain  awe- 
struck pity,  as  the  Florentine  looked  on  the  spectral 
shades  in  the  depths  of  hell. 

H.— HOW  IT  CAME  ABOUT. 
How  has  it  all  come  about  P  Simply  enough.  It  is  a 
case  of  heredity  and  education.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who 
lost  his  mother  when  a  child,  was  brought  up  by  a  father 
who  was  no  Puritan  in  the  household  which  in  the  days 
of  the  Dessouslavys  was  anything  but  a  temple  of  all  the 
domestic  virtues.  Predisposed  by  inherited  instinct  to 
self-indulgence,  the  youth  found,  as  rich  youths  will, 
tempters  enough  to  smooth  the  primrose  path  of 
dalhance.  He  did  but  as  others  do.  Nor  is  it  surprising  if, 
in  looking  back  over  his  Ufe,  he  should  feel  that  he  had 
hardly  a  chance.  Roughly  speaking,  young  men  who  are 
well-to-do  and  well  f^  all  go  wroog  if  they  have  no 
mother  and  no  religion.  That  is  a  general  law  to  which 
there  are  few  exceptions.  Dilke  was  not  an  exception. 
It  would  have  been  almost  a  miracle  if  it  had  been 
otherwise. 

WnUOUT  EITHER  PILOT  OE  COMPASS. 

Nor  is  there  any  one  amonjg  all  those  who  have  been 
blessed  with  the  sanctifying  influence  of  a  mother's  love 
or  who  have  been  reared  amid  the  strengthening 
restraints  of  religion  who  can  either  marvel  at  the  result 
or  feel  other  than  a  profound  conviction  that  if  they  had 
been  where  he  was,  they  would  have  shared  the  same 
fate.  Compassion  rather  than  indignation,  a  sorrowful 
sympathy  rather  than  a  cruel  wrath,  are  what  all  men 
natur<iUy  feel  when  seeing  such  souls  swept  by  the  remorse- 
less c  irrent  of  passion  and  the  fitful  gust  of  caprice  into 
the  quicksands.  Where  the  mother  is  replaced  by  the 
strange  woman  and  it  is  understood  that  there  is  no 
God,  what  chance  has  any  poor  mortal  ?  He  is  like  the 
mariner  who  has  lost  both  his  compass  and  his  pilot  in 
the  midst  of  stormy  seas  beneath  darkened  skies. 

MRS.  POTIPHAR. 

When  Sir  Charles  Dike  is  asked  the  familiar  question, 
^*  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee 
that  thou  shouldest  not  eat  ?  "  he  returns  the  traditional 
anstver,  "And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree  and  I  did 
eat."  Adam  alwajrs  blames  Kve,  often  not  without  cause. 
The  tendency  nowadays — by  natural  reaction  from  the 
time  when  early  fathers  of  the  Church  combined  with 
profligates  in  order  to  saddle  woman,  and  woman  alone, 
with  all  the  blame  for  everything  that  went  wrong  in  the 
relations  of  the  sexes — is  to  forget  that  temptation  comes 
as  often  by  the  temptress  as  by  the  tempter.  The 
corruption  of  youth  is  unfortunately  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  sex.  It  is  the  older  who  depraves  the 
younger — the  responsibility  is  with  age  rather  than  with 
sex.  Dilke  went  down  as  many  another  youth  has  ^one 
down  before  tempt ition,  and  from  that  time  to  this  he 
has  been  working  out  his  dire  destiny.  Many  have  acted 
as  he  did,  but  few  have  been  chosen  to  illustrate  to  their 
fellow  mortals  the  risks  that  they  face  who  elect  to  love 
their  neighbours'  wives  and  betray  their  neighbours' 
trust.  Etence  a  certain  feeUng  of  resentment  against 
destiny,  leading  possibly  to  a  silent,  hardly  formulated 
conviction  that  it  is  allowable  to  take  any  advantage — 
sacn mental  or  otherwise ~  against  so  inscrutable  and 
arbitrary  a  power.  Thieves,  burglars  and  the  professional 


criminals  at  large  probably  have  the  same  feeling  when 
they  stand  in  the  dock.  It  is  only  when  the  offence 
against  society  is  connected  with  a  woman  that  the 
offenders  can  count  upon  sympathy  with  their  particular 
grudge  against  Nemesis. 

YOUTH  ON  THE  PROW,  PLEASURE  AT  THE  HELM. 

The  young  Dilke,  like  other  young  men,  thought  of 
none  of  these  things  when  he  gave  a  loose  rein  to  his 
lawless  fancy,  and  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit  that  was 
proffered  him  on  every  hand. 

Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While,  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm, 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes- 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm, 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway 

That  hush'd  in  grim  repose  expects  his  ev'ning  prey. 
But  in  those  early  days,  the  corruption  had  not  sunk 
deep  enough  to  infect  the  whole  nature. 

Charles  Dilke  at  public  school  and  at  coUege  was, 
according  to  those  who  studied  with  him,  a  youth  of 
good  clmracter.  He  was  studious  without  being 
a  recluse,  and  he  took  his  full  share  in  the  varied  life 
of  the  university  without  subordinating  his  books  to 
the  river  or  the  field.  He  was  well-meaning,  pleasant, 
energetic,  but  he  had  one  fatal  lack— a  lack  of  courage, 
mor^  or  physical.  Probably,  in  studyiog  this  curiously 
complex  character  this  feature  is  the  most  significant. 
The  moral  cowardice  that  takes  refuge  on  all  occasions  in 
an  evasion  or  a  falsehood,  the  flinching  from  every  exeiv 
else  of  a  resolute  and  decided  will,  who  can  say  how  much 
of  this  is  due  to  a  purely  physical  cause  ?  Mere  physical 
courage,  which  is  tho  product  of  a  stout  heart  and  a  well- 
balanced  organism,  saves  a  man  from  many  a  moral  lapse 
to  which  the  timorous  and  craven  are  constantly  exposed. 

"  GREATER  BRITAIN." 

After  leaving  college  he  seems  to  have  set  himself 
seriously  to  the  realising  of  the  noble  aspiration  of  his  early 
youth.  He  had  all  the  advantages,  wealth,  healtli,  culture, 
leisure,  troops  of  friends,  everything  marked  him  out  for 
a  distinguished  political  career.  But  before  attempting 
do  his  part  in  governing  the  world  he  dacided  to  spend  a 
ear  or  two  in  inspecting  the  planet  over  whose  destinies 
e  hoped  to  exercise  some  influence.  He  travelled  across 
the  United  States  before  the  Continent  was  bridged  with 
railways,  crossed  the  Pacific  to  Japan,  visited  the  furthest 
east,  went  from  thence  to  New  Zealand,  returning  home- 
wards by  Australia  and  India.  The  tour  was  devoted  to 
hard  work,  judicious  cramming,  and  it  resulted  in  the 
production  of  the  only  readable  book  Dilke  ever 
wrote.  Greater  Britain"  achieved  an  instant  and  an 
enduring  success.  It  was  read  by  every  one,  and  is 
still  the  best  popular  description  of  the  new  Englands 
and  English  dependencies  which  we  are  founding  over 
sea.  I  should  like  to  see  it  introduced  as  a  reading 
book  into  all  our  schools.  Much  of  it  may  be  crude, 
many  observations  were  hasty,  and  some  of  the  con- 
clusions one-sided,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  books  so  well  calculated  to  give  an  ingenuous 
youth  a  comprehensive  conception  of  the  present  ran^ 
and  future  possibilities  of  the  possessions  of  the  £ngli£> 
speaking  race.  All  the  rest  of  his  writings  may  perish, 
possibly  it  would  be  better  if  they  ceased  to  ezist^ 
but  "  Gi  eater  Britain,"  the  work  of  his  youth  when  he 
had  not  lost  the  bird  in  his  breast,  but  still  cheri^ed 
some  fealty  to  his  country  and  her  cause,  will  remain  to 
be  read  by  thousands  who  turn  from  its  continuation  with 
the  weariness  that  is  engendered  by  coming  upon  a  book 
without  a  soul,  written  by  a  man  from  whom  all  1rindlifi|r 
faith  and  youthful  enthusiasm  have  perished  out. 
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ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

After  his  return  from  his  t6ur  round  the  world  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  any  young  Englishman  before  whom 
there  shone  a  brighter  prospect.  He  was  full  of  high 
hopes  and  high  ideals.  His  soul  had  been  visited  by 
the  ereat  vision  of  Greater  Britain,  and  he  had  seen  the 
whole  galaxy  of  colonies,  republics,  and  empires  speaking 
the  English  tongue,  grouped  in  loyal  allegiance  round  the 
island  home  of  their  race.  To  serve  England,  to  minister 
to  the  realization  of  her  Imperial  destinies,  that  was  to 
him  an  object  for  which  it  was  worth  while  to  live,  worth 
while,  if  need  were,  to  die.  Other  religion  he  had  none. 
J3ut  he  believed  in  England ;  he  had  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  serve  her,  and  no  man  of  his  ^ears  in  all  the 
£mpire  seemed  so  likely  to  be  able  to  realise  his  ambitions 
«nd  rise  to  the  very  foretop  of  the  State.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  had  a  shrewd  eye  for  the  coming  men,  singled  him 
out  for  special  praise  and  attention.  He  was  the  fashion- 
able idol  of  London  society.  His  book  was  in  every 
drawing-room,  and  he  might  have  his  choice  of  any 
constituency. 

It  was  just  then,  in  the  critical  moment  of  his  destiny, 
that  the  temptation  asserted  itself  victoriously,  and 
i^hich  has  worked  out  and  is  still  working  out  for 
liim  so  dire  a  train  of  misfortunes— of  which  the  election 
-for  the  Forest,  although  the  latest,  is  neither  the  last 
nor  the  least. 

FBOtf  THE  BOOK  OF  PBOVBBBS. 

When  he  was  at  college  he  was  somewhat  disposed  to 
Teli^on,  but  on  entering  the  world  he  soon  found  that 
in  the  society  in  which  he  mingled  religion  was  not 
exactly  the  prevailing  fashion.  Then  it  was  he  told 
he  met  the  Strange  Woman.  In  his  case  was 
realised  the  old,  old  story,  written  out  with  realistic 
detail  and  vivid  dramatic  power  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
**  With  her  much  fair  speech  she  caused  him  to  yield,  with 
the  flattering  of  her  hps  she  forced  him.  He  goeth  after 
her  straightway,  as  an  ox  goeth  to  the  slaughter,  or  as  a 
^ool  to  the  correction  of  the  stocks.  As  a  bird  hasteth 
to  the  snare  and  knoweth  not  that  it  is  for  his  life,"  so 
the  young  man  went  astray  in  her  paths,  only  to  find, 
like  the  many  strong  men  who  have  been  slain  by  her, 
that  ^*  her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death.*' 

Charles  Dilke  did  not  know  this,  did  not  think  of  it. 
The  temptress  smiled,  and  he  forgot  all.  In  the  society 
in  which  he  moved  the  same  moral  code  prevailed  that 
Tolstoi  describes  when  he  tells  us  in  his  autobiograpldcal 
reminiscences  that  it  was  regarded  as  almost  indis- 
pensable for  a  youth  to  have  an  intrigue  with  a  married 
woman.  Nothingi  said  his  mentor,  completes  a  young  man 
so  much  as  an  anair  with  some  other  man's  wife — to  be 
comme  ilfaut  it  is  almost  necessary  to  be  an  adulterer.  In 
suocumbing  to  the  temptation  of  Mrs.  Potiphar,  he 
followed  the  natural  law  of  the  corrupt  social  stratum,  a 
society  of  the  Second  Empire  in  which  the  family  Uved. 

THE  ABOMINATION  THAT  MABBTH  DBSOLATE. 

When  he  entered  the  world  he  gave  himself  over  to  the 
flesh,  and  the  Devil  claimed  him  as  his  own.  Given  a 
rich  young  man,  hereditarily  predisposed  to  excess, 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  evil  women  of  abnormal 
passion  and  corrupted  life,  and  you  have  a  problem  that 
works  out  almost  automatically  in  one  fatal  direction. 
The  man  becomes  as  corrupt  as  the  woman,  and  his 
life  is  rotted  at  its  source.  Such  a  liaison  is  as  far  as 
the  poles  apart  from  a  momentary  yielding  to  a  gust  of 
overwhelming  passion,  roused,  it  may  often  be,  by  the 
porest  and  noblest  of  emotions.  The  girl  who  falls,  even  in 
^uch  a  moment,  becomes  an  outcast  from  society,  the  man 


does  not  lose  caste  or  status,  or  even  self-respect.  But  it 
is  far  otherwise  when  the  brutal  appetite  is  set  up  as 
supreme  law,  and  everything  is  sacrificed  to  it.  Then  the 
abomination  that  maketh  desolate  is  established  in  the 
Holy  of  HoHes,  the  image  of  the  Divine  is  effaced,  and 
although  status  and  caste  may  be  retained  the  man 
becomes  a  lost  soul. 
The  change  is  not  sudden  or  vital. 

Our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 

With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man, 

His  body  and  seal, 

operate  slowly,  setting  up  a  gradual  process  of  corruption 
and  decay.  It  may  be  arrested,  and  the  lost  soul  may  be 
saved.  But  the  tendency  is  the  other  way.  The 
appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  demanding  ever 
fresh  stimulants,  until,  in  certain  circles,  especially  where 
the  influence  of  society  of  the  Second  Empire  prevails, 
the  keeping  of  a  French  mistress  is  regarded  as  almost 
as  indispensable  as  the  possession  of  a  country  seat  01  a 
steam  yacht. 

MBS.  FOTIPHAB  AGAIN. 

After  a  time  he  seems  to  have  bethought  himself  that 
it  was  well  to  marry.   It  may  have  been  that  there  was 
in  him  a  sincere  desire  to  escape  from  the  toils  of  Mrs. 
Potiphar  and  her  sisterhood,  or  it  may  be  that  he  had  for 
the  nrst  time  fallen  in  love,  but  whatever  was  the  cause, 
he  married  in  1872  his  first  wife.    The  fates,  however, 
were  adverse.    After  a  very  brief  married  life  his  wife 
died  in  childbirth,  and  he  was  left  a  widower  with  an  only 
son.    For  a  time  he  was  completely  stunned  by  the  loss. 
For  nearly  six  months  he  brooded  in  silence  and  solitude 
in  his  French  retreat  over  the  blow  which  had  shattered 
his  home.   But  the  violence  of  bis  sorrow  was  staunched 
in  Paris,  and  after  a  time  he  was  once  more  as  a  man 
among  men.    Alas !  and  among  women  also.    If  the 
history  of  that  period  were  fully  told,  it  would  probably 
explain  much  that  is  at  present  inexpUcable.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  ho  met  Mrs.  Potiphar  again  and 
succumbed  once  more.   She  seemed  to  have  a  power- 
ful magnetic  infiuence  over  him,  and  the  guilty  amour 
continued  for  vears.     No  idea  of  moraJity  or  of  the 
obligation  to  abstain  from  indulging  yourself  whenever 
the  opportunity  offered  ever  seemed  to  have  entered  his 
mind.    He  was  young,  rich,  powerful,  in  the  best  of 
society,  with  a  brilliant  future  before  him;  opportunities 
occurred  very  oftea 

A  LADY  MISSIONEB  OF  SOCIAL  PUBITY. 

He  was  in  the  midst  of  this  whirl  of  dissipation  and  of 
politics  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Mark 
Pattison,  who  is  now  the  second  Lady  Dilke.  Mrs.  Mark 
Pattison  was  a  Miss  Strong.  Mr.  Mark  Pattison,  Rector  of 
Lincoln,  was  a  well-known  figure  in  Oxford,  while,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  outside  Oxford,  Miss  Bhoda  Broughton 
caricatured  him  in  the  pages  of  the  Professor,  Mrs. 
Mark  Pattison  was  not  happv  in  her  married  life.  Her 
husband  was  a  learned  and  leisurely  Don.  She  was  an 
active,  restless,  bustling,  ambitious  person,  who  soon 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  even  an  appearance 
of  happiness  in  the  Pattison  household.  She  told  me 
she  sought  consolation,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  domestic 
miseries,  in  a  redemptive  mission  to  the  undergraduates. 
She  became  a  fervent  missionary  of  platonic  as  opposed  to 
lawless  love.  When  in  the  full  heyday  of  her  r^enerating 
mission  among  the  students  at  Oxford,  she  met  Sir  Charles 
Dilke.  She  was  interesting  and  unhappy  with  her  husband. 
He  was  interesting  and  unhappy  with  his  mistress. 
What  was  more  natural  than  that  she  should  come  to 
believe  that  it  was  her  mission  to^saA^e  his  soul,  redeem 
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tiiB  life,  and  restore  him  purified  and  evangelised  to  the 
fair  ideal  of  his  youth ! 

▲  DIFFICULT  MISSION. 

Aocoriin^  to  her  own  account,  she  set  to  work  to  wean 
him  from  his  vices  and  revive  his  religion.  It  was  some- 
what uphill  work,  but  Mrs.  Mark  Pattison  was  not  a  lady 
to  be  naulked  by  difiSculties.  As  she  told  me  herself, 
horrid  scandals  were  put  about  by  her  enemies.  But 
she  was  too  brave,  too  resolute  to  care  for  any  of  these 
things.  Was  she  not  savinfi^  the  soul  and  regenerating 
the  uf e  of  the  future  Prime  Slinister  of  England  ? 

Unfortunately,  the  redemption  of  a  lost  soul  is  not 
easily  accomplished,  even  when  it  is  taken  in  hand  by 
the  most  persevering  of  lady  missioners.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  was  induced,  without  much  difficulty,  to  dismiss 
Messalina,  but  he  found  consolation  in  the  same  family, 
to  say  nothing  of  serving-girls,  with  whom  his  relations,  in 
Mr.  Laboucbere*s  phrase,  were  very  "  patriarchal.*'  The 
experience  of  years  had  made  him  qmte  experienced  in 
dealing  with  fresh  victims,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
about  him  a  fascination  before  which  they  helplessly  and 
hopelessly  succumbed. 

It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Mark  Pattison 
had  undertaken  a  reformatory  task  of  no  small  magnitude 
when  she  began  the  process  of  weaning  Sir  Charles  from 
his  vices. 

in.— HIS  POLITICAL  CAREER. 

It  is  now  just  about  twenty-one  years  ago  since  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  made  his  dibut  in  politics  by  delivering  his 
famous  lecture,  on  the  "Cost  of  the  Crown,''  in  the 
Lecture  Room  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It  seems  but  as 
yesterday  to  me,  for  it  was  one  of  the  first  notable 
speeches  I  ever  reported.  How  little  either  of  us 
dreamed,  as  I  sat  reporting  and  he  stood  reading  his 
somewhat  absurd  calculations  about  the  cost  of  the 
superfluity  of  trumpeters  retained  in  Her  Majesty's 
service,  that  the  course  of  time  would  hnnf  us  into 
such  close  relations  and  then  into  such  diametrical 
opposition  I 

JOSEPH  COWBN. 

How  often  the  threads  of  the  great  drama  of  existence 
cross  and  re-cross  in  the  most  unexpected  manner !  Mr. 
Co  wen  was  in  the  chair — Joe  Cowen,  of  the  Chronicle, 
then  the  hope  and  glory  of  the  North  Country  Radicals, 
whom  he  was  afterwards  to  betray.  In  those  days, 
before  Joe  of  Birmingham  had  risen  to  an  altitude 
outside  the  Midland  capital,  Joe  of  Newcastle  was 
the  only  Joe.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  typical  re- 
presentative of  a  stiurdy  and  uncompromising  Repub- 
ucanism.  The  friend  of  Garibaldi,  the  enthusiastic 
euloeist  of  the  Revolutionist,  everywhere  he  cultivated 
the  brusque  manners  and  the  sliehtiy  uncouth  garb  of 
the  man  of  the  people.  His  sloucn  hat,  his  native  burr, 
were  as  familiar  as  the  passionate  exordium  of  his  care- 
fully elaborated  orations.  Hidden  in  the  unknown 
future  was  the  coming  apostacy,  when  the  Tribune  of 
the  North  was  to  become  first  the  passionate  apologist 
for  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  then  the  persistent  op- 
ponent of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  Mr.  Moriey.  If 
a  wizard  had  been  able  at  that  time  to  have  shown 
us  in  his  crystal  the  future  of  these  three  rising  Radicals 
of  that  day,  who  were  familiarly  known  by  the 
masses  whom  they  aspired  to  lead  as  Joe  of  Newcastle, 
Joe  of  Birmingham,  and  Charlie  of  Chelsea,  how  utterly 
incredible  it  would  have  seemed !  At  the  last  General 
Election  these  three  Radicals  inflicted  upon  the  Radical 
cause  severer  blows  than  all  those  dealt  against  it  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Conservative  party. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  CBOWN. 

But  of  that  and  of  much  else  we  were  all  happily 
ignorant  when  a  select  and  enthusiastic  assemblage  of  the 
homy-handed  gathered  together  in  the  sacred  forum  of 
Tyneside  Radicalism  to  hear  Mr.  Cowen  introduce  1^ 
Charles  Dilke  and  to  listen  to  the  Chelsei^  baronet's  im- 
peachment of  the  cost  of  the  Crown. 


The  choice  of  the  subject  for  such  a  dilnU  was  much 
commented  on  at  the  time.  A  shrewd  and  cynical 
observer  remarked  that  the  card  was  a  bad  one,  but  that 
it  would  probably  help  the  player  better  than  if  he  hsA 
made  a  wiser  choice.  It  made  an  outcry,  it  provoked 
attention,  it  created  in  short  a  sensation  which  familiar- 
ised the  newspapers  with  the  name  of  Dilke.  Then  when 
the  boom  had  done  its  work,  the  subject  could  be  laid  on 
the  shelf.  If  this  was  his  calculation,  the  result  served 
his  turn  to  a  marvel.    The  Republican  baronet  became 
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for  the  moment  a  bugbear  of  the  first  ma^tude.  Mr. 
Bradlauffh's  followers,  who  were  numerous  m  those  days 
in  all  ^e  large  towns,  eagerly  aodaimed  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  plodding  arithmetic  as  to  the  cost  of  the  super- 
fluous ratcatchers  of  Windsor,  as  an  unexpected  rein- 
forcement of  the  campaign  against  the  Monarchy,  which 
Iconoclast "  had  led  them  to  believe  was  destined  to 
make  short  work  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

GAIN  AND  LOSS. 

The  newspapers  wrangled  over  the  lecture  like  hungry 
dogs  over  an  unexpected  bone.  At  Blackburn,  where  the 
lecture  was  repeated,  there  was  so  energetic  a  discussion 
after  the  fasluon  of  tnob-polemios  that  one  or  two  men 
were  killed.  It  is  twenty  years  since  then,  and  the 
episode  can  be  looked  at  dispassionately  and  criticised 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  political  engineer.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  was  launched,  launched  probably  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
price,  and,  so  far,  the  calculation  justi6ed  its  author.  But 
beyond  launching  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  "Cost  of  the 
Crown  '*  did  nothmg.  There  is  not  a  ratcatcher  the  less, 
nor  has  the  Grand  Falconer  disappeared  from  the  Royal 
service,  and  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  still  draws  the 
salary  which  offended  the  economical  soul  of  the  Chelsea 
Reformer.  The  controversy  which  it  provoked  was  to  the 
last  degree  sordid  and  miserable.  The  Republican  ideal 
lost  much  of  its  glamour  by  this  laborious  attempt  to 
prove  that  its  realisation  might,  possibly,  save  the  citizen  an 
odd  twopence  halfpenny,  to  be  spent  possibly  in  beer.  To 
attack  the  Crown  and  the  Monarchy  because  roy^alty  is  in- 
consistent with  the  severe  simplicity  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, that  might  have  been  done  without  degrading  the 
discussion  to  the  level  of  an  old  clothes  shop.  It  the 
apostles  in  their  attack  upon  the  Paganism  of  their  time 
had  suddenly  been  joined  by  a  pseudo  convert,  who 
pablished  a  calculation  that  the  temple  service  of  Jupiter 
might  be  run  much  cheaper  if  it  was  farmed  out  by  con- 
tra^ to  the  Jews,  and  that  a  denarius  a  day  might  be 
saved  the  Imperial  treasury  by  sacrificing  a  cock  instead  of 
a  bull  on  the  altar  of  the  Gods,  they  would  have  felt  some- 
thing as  the  idealists  of  the  Mazzini  type  felt  on  hearing 
Sir  Charles*  calculations  as  to  the  cost  of  the  Crown. 
English  common  sense  revolted  against  arguments  which 
implied  it  was  desirable  to  put  the  Queen  on  half-pay, 
to  dress  the  throne  in  cotton  velvet,  and  to  replace  the 
Crown  jewels  by  Brummagem  paste. 

A  MASTER  OF  DETAIL. 

The  choice  of  such  a  subject  was  characteristic.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  is  a  master  of  detail.  No  one  ever 
had  a  more  perfect  command  of  a  multiplicity  of 
isolated  facts.  His  memory  is  a  veritable  encyclo- 
pedia of  accumulated  information.  But  he  swallows 
more  than  he  can  digest,  and  when  you  ask  for 
a  poUcy  he  presents  you  with  a  confused  and  confus- 
ing multitude  of  items  which,  as  likely  as  not,  as  in  the 
present  case  for  instance,  lie  entirely  apart  from  the 
central  and  essential  issue.  We  may  dispense  with 
Royalty  in  En^^land,  but  if  so,  it  will  not  be  to  save  the 
cost  of  a  pursuivant  or  because  we  grudge  the  gilding  on 
the  Royal  coach.  This  curious  tendency  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  vital  to  the  accidental  displayed  in  his«first 
public  utterance  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  all 
nis  so-called    vindications  "  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

1874. 

Sir  Charles  entered  Parliament  at  the  General  Election 
of  1874,  Mr.  Chamberlain  being  defeated  on  a  Home 
Rule  programme,  which  was  too  advanced  even  for 


the  democracy  of  Sheffield.  Mr.  Cowen  also  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  his  political  career  at  the  same 
moment — an  evil  hour  for  the  fortunes  of  the  party. 
It  was  the  hour  and  the  power  of  Conservative 
reaction.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  the  point  of  dis- 
covering, after  much  reflection  as  to  the  best  way  of 
spending  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  that 
his  souTs  welfare  dictated  retirement  to  the  shades 
of  Hawarden.  In  the  East  nationalities  half  quickened 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age  were  beginning  to  struggle 
to  the  birth.  Nonconformists  alienated  by  the  Education 
Act  which  made  sectarian  education  a  charge  upon  the 
rates,  were  holding  aloof  from  the  party  with  which  the^ 
had  usually  acted.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  detail 
through  the  history  of  that  evil  time,  excepting  to 
indicate  the  part  played  by  Sir  Charles  Dilka 

**THB  FUTURE  LEADER  OF  THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY.'* 

When  he  took  his  seat  below  the  gangway,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is  said  to  have  remarked,  '<1%ere  is  the  future 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party,"  one  of  the  quaint 
paradoxes  in  which  the  author  of  Coningsby  "  delighted. 
In  the  House  Sir  Charles  was  diligent.  He  was  not  a 
brilliant  speaker.  No  gleam  of  eloquence  ever  irradiate 
the  Blue  Bookish  columns  devoted  to  the  reports 
of  his  oratory.  There  was  no  passion,  no  fervour, 
no  enthusiasm  or  lofty  aspiration.  But  there  was 
great  mastery  of  detail,  minute  acquaintance  with 
out-of-the-way  facts,  and  a  certain  degree  of  facility 
in  stringing  them  together.  There  was  something 
of  the  Grant  Duff  element  in  him,  mtntis  the  occa- 
sional sparkle  of  literaiy  gift  which  illumine  the  Elgin 
addresses.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  roused  the  nation 
about  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  Sir  Charles,  who  might 
have  been  a  very  useful  henchman,  contributed  little  of 
value  to  the  great  outburst.  Even  Mr.  Cowen,  Russo- 
phobe though  he  was  of  the  first  water,  was  carried 
away  by  the  struggle  made  by  Servia  for  independence, 
and  his  passional^  denunciation  of  the  Turkish  tyrant 
deserved  to  be  placed  to  his  credit  as  a  set-off  to  the 
equally  passionate  denunciation  which  he  had  hurled 
against  the  liberating  Muscovite.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was 
methodical,  painstalang,  and  cool,  a  sort  of  pedant  in 
politics,  who  had  his  uses,  but  who  could  never  kindle 
the  enthusiasm  or  inspire  t^e  policy  of  a  nation. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

In  1876  Sir  Charles  Dilke  waa  joined  by  a  politician  of 
a  very  different  stamp.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  election  for 
Birmingham  brought  into  the  House  a  man  of  far  more 
force  of  character  and  energy  of  will.  He  was  ignorant 
enough,  no  doubt,  of  the  vast  range  of  subjects  which 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  studied,  but  he  possessed,  on 
the  other  hand,  consummate  knowledge  of  municipal 
administration,  and  a  driving  force  and  initial 
velocity  which  soon  enabled  him  to  take  the  lead.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  with  the  Caucus  1  behind  him,  became 
the  most  energetic  and  popular  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  lieu- 
tenants. In  less  than  a  couple  of  years  he  had  compara- 
tively obscured  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  with  whom  he  had 
formed  a  close  fighting  alliance.  It  was  Damon  and 
Pythias  come  to  life  again.  David  and  Jonathan 
were  not  more  closely  united  than  the  Radical  members 
for  Chelsea  and  Birmingham.  Each  supplemented  the 
other.  Dilke  was  the  parliamentarian,  Chamberlab 
the  wirepuller.  Dilke  made  foreign  and  colonial 
affairs  his  province.  Chamberlain  was  left  to  deal 
with  the  more  parochial  affairs  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  occasional  excursions  into  Zululand  and 
Bulgaria.   Mr.  Chamberlain  supplied  the  force  the  wilU 
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the  courage.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  on  his  side,  was  the  y  ouiig 
ParfiaiaejorUiy handj  the  dipkwniiti  nad  the  oritoo. 


They  had  a  common  programme.  Hiey  were  H(^mo 
Rulers  in  Ireland  with  a  special  objection  to  coercion  ; 
they  were  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  redistribution  of  seats ; 
they  advocated  free  education  and  the  disestablishin  Mit 
of  the  Church.  Labour  questions  they  dt  ult  with  nn  tl,  > 
basis  of  freetlorn  of  combination.  TJiey  ditlorcd  about 
female  sutt'ragc.  Dilke  was  in  its  favour,  wliile  (  'ham]>er- 
lain  was  an  opponent,  all  the  more  bitter  because  he 
knew  that  there  was  no  logical  ground  upon  which 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  could  be  refused  if  the 
arguments  for  enfranohisiiig  the  agricultural  labourer 
hM  any  cogency 

MB.  MOBLBY. 

After  the  General  Electkm  of  1880,  when  it  became 
evident  that  Mr.  Gladstone  miist  form  aaadminietaration, 
the  aUianoe  was  etill  fiurl^  cemented,  and  a  third  party, 
in  the  shape  of  Ifr.  Morley,  was  introduced  as  a  kmd  of 
journalistic  ally.  Bfr.  Morley  was  the  literary  mentor  and 
philosopher,  guide  and  friend  of  the  great  twin  brethren, 
fle  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  mafing  of  Chamberlain, 
he  had  been  an  old  friend  of  Dilke's.  He  brought  to  the 
confederacy  a  steadier  judgment,  a  more  elevattnl  concep- 
tion of  the  moral  bearing  of  ptiblic  (jnestions,  and  a  certain 
sodato  and  sombre  enthusiasm,  which  is  to-day  the 
secret  of  his  hold  upon  the  national  heart.  It  was 
agreeil  between  the  two  that  they  were  to  i-ank  equal,  to 
act  together,  and  to  share  information  as  if  they  were 
not  two  hut  one.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  which 
went  into  the  Cabinet.  The  one  outside  was  to  be  in 
eveiytiuiigy  except  actual  bodily  presence  «t  the  Ckmnofl, 
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admitted  to  the  Goreming  Junto  of  the  realm.  So  when 
the  administration  was  formed  Sir  Charles  Dilke  cheer- 
fully took  his  place  at  the  Foreign  Office  as  Under 
Secretary,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  Cabinet 
Minister  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Morley 
meantime  became  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

AT  THE  FOBKIGN  OFFICE. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  secured  the  office  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  long  before  had  singled  out  as  that  which 
affords  peculiar  opportunities  for  an  ambitious  young 
poUtician.  He  represented  the  Foreign  Office  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  chief  being  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  that  too  at  a  time  when  the  Liberals  had  come  into 
office  upon  a  foreign  poUcy  issue.  Sir  Charles  Dilke*s 
knowleajge  of  French,  which  has  been  to  him  ahnoet  as 
a  mother  tongue,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  So  also,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  moment,  was  the  calm  imper- 
turbability with  which  he  could  keep  his  countenance 
when  misleading  those  who  were  opposed  to  him. 

HIS  GREAT  MISTAKE. 

No  sense  of  his  linguistic,  diplomatic,  ana  deceptive 
quaUties  can  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  at  the  Foreign 
Office  he  stands  associated  with  one  of  the  greatest 
blunders  that  ever  destroyed  a  reputatioii.  The  whole 
of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  conception  of  foreign  policy  was 
dominated  by  his  belief  in  M.  Gambetta.  The  two 
statesmen  agreed  in  many  things,  especially  in  the  primi- 
tive nature  of  their  views  as  to  morality,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  should  have  imagined 
that  in  his  intimacy  with  M.  Gambetta  he  held  in 
his  hand  the  kev  to  the  foreign  policy  of  England. 
Gambetta  was  to  help  him  to  settle  E^rpt,  Gambetta  was 
to  give  us  a  new  Commercial  Treaty.  Gambetta  was  to  be 
the  fast  friend  and  ally  of  the  Radical  Cabinet  in  Downing 
Street.  Gambetta  was  the  keystone  of  his  whole  pohey, 
Gambetta  and  the  French  alhanoe.  And  behold  when 
this  fairy  dream  came  to  be  put  to  the  test  of  events 
Gambetta  twisted  Sir  Charles  round  his  little  finger,  and 
denied  him  the  Commercial  Treaty.  To  secure  M. 
Gambetta's  support,  the  Anglo-French  joint  note  was 
despatched  without  even  coniudtinff  our  representatives  in 
Egypt,  a  mad  folly  which  destroyed  all  hopes  of  a  pacific 
settlement.  And  then  when  the  time  came  for  action  M. 
Gambetta  had  been  overthrown,  the  French  Chamber 
refused  to  fire  a  shot,  and  we  were  left  to  flounder  on 
alone  into  Alexandrian  bombardments  and  Tel-el-Kebir 
battles.  Sir  Charles  still  relied  upon  Gambetta  even 
after  he  ceased  to  be  Minister.  Nor  was  it  until  his 
French  ally  fell  shot  by  the  hand  of  his  mistress  that  he 
realised  the  full  extent  of  his  mistake.  The  whole  of  hia 
career  at  the  Foreign  Office  was  dominated  by  this  mis- 
conception. He  had  constructed  a  foreign  policy  in  his 
own  imagination,  the  key-stone  of  which  was  Gambetta, 
and  it  proved  to  be  an  utter  delusion.  Gkunbetta  did 
nothing  for  him  when  in  office,  he  fell  from  power  when 
the  hour  came  for  him  to  fulfil  expectations,  and  the  last 
hope  was  extinguished  by  the  pistol  of  Leonie. 

AT  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

^fter  so  complete  a  collapse  of  the  confident  calcula- 
tions of  this  well-informed  politician — the  only  man,  the 
Foresters  were  told,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Bismarck, 
who  knows  anything  about  foreign  politics  in  England — 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  promoted  to  be  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
Sir  Charles  was  then  a  severe  political  economist  of  the 
laissez-faire  school.  Not  even  the  imminent  prospect  of 
severe  destitution  in  London  and  a  troublesome  agitation 
about  the  unemployed  could  induce  him  so  far  to  depart 
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from  the  rigid  doctrinaire  policy  of  laissez-faire  even 
to  80  small  a  degree  as  to  issue  a  circular  to  the  local 
authorities  suggesting  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
provide  employment  by  carrying  out  any  necessary  public 
works  that  they  might  otherwise  have  decided  to  postpone. 
A  suggestion  was  made  to  that  efifect,  but  the  suggestion 
was  severely  snubbed,  for  in  those  days  the  man  who 
now  poses  as  the  original  inventor  and  patentee  of 
the  Eight  Hours  Bill  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal 
even  for  the  most  limited  interference  of  the  State  in 
the  region  that  had  to  be  left  to  the  unchecked  play  of 
the  sacred  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

THB  NAVY. 

It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  1884  that  I  first  met  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  I  was  then  engaged  in  writing  The 
Truth  About  the  Navy."  Judging  from  the  recently 
published  writings  of  the  fallen  Minister,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  from  him,  at  least,  if  from  no  other 
Minister,  I  could  have  counted  upon  the  heartiest  support 
in  the  forlorn  hope  on  which  I  had  then  enlisted.  Sir 
Charles  was  courteous  enough,  professed  to  know  nothing 
of  the  subject,  but  assured  me  of  his  sympathy.  When  I 
left  him  I  wrote  a  memorandum  of  my  first  impression, 
which  was  brief  but  suggestive  : — 

November  6th,  1884.— Had  an  boar's  talk  with  Sir  C.  D. 
at  his  private  room  in  the  House  of  Commons.  N.B. — He  is 
very  cordial,  bat  I  never  trast  him  farther  than  I  see  him. 

The  justice  of  this  miseiving  was  speedily  con- 
firmed. "  The  Truth  about  uie  Navy  succeeded  beyond 
my  utmost  expectations.  Lord  Northbrook,  who  in  Ma^ 
had  declared  that  the  navy  was  so  complete  that  even  if 
two  extra  millions  were  thrust  upon  him  he  would  really 
not  know  how  to  spend  them,  told  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  in  November  that  he  must  have  some  seven 
millions  sterling  to  strengthen  the  navy  and  to  replenish 
our  stores  of  munitions  of  war.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  way, 
and  consented  to  the  new  policy,  murmuring  that  he  had 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  that  as  Lord  Hartington  and 
Lord  NorthbrooK  declared  it  necessary  they  should  have 
the  money.  Then  it  was  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  proved 
how  frail  a  reed  he  was  to  rely  upon  even  in  matters  in 
which  he  ought  to  have  been  as  finn  as  iron.  If  he  had 
but  bad  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  in  the 
Imperialism  of  which  he  is  the  declared  exponent, 
he  could  have  secured  the  acceptance  of  the  North- 
brook  estimate  by  a  word.  For  the  man  who  led 
the  Opposition  to  it  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who, 
the  moment  Mr.  Gladstone  began  to  shuffle  the  re- 
sponsibility off  his  own  shoulders,  took  up  a  hostile 
attitude  to  the  Northbrook  programme.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain knew  nothing  about  the  Navy.  When  I  talked 
with  him  six  monuis  afterwards,  1  found  him  less 
informed  than  an  intelh'gent  schoolboy  on  the  subject, 
and  given  over  to  the  absurdest  delusions  about  the  con- 
ditions of  naval  warfare  and  the  balance  of  fighting 
strength  in  Europe.  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  have 
stirred  a  finger  if  Sir  Charles  had  said  but  one 
single  word.  The  alliance  between  the  two  was  so 
close  that,  during  the  Irish  crisis  of  1880,  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  been  threatening  to  resign  rather  than 
agree  to  coercion.  Sir  Charles  was  sounded  as  to  the  line  be 
would  follow  in  such  a  contingency.  He  answered  at  once 
that,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, he  would  do  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  did.  Each 
backed  the  other  on  their  special  subjects,  and  this  makes 
Sir  Charles  indirectly  responsible  for  the  cutting  down  of 
the  Northbrook  programme  in  1884.  Fortunately  for  the 
Navy,  the  Tzar  next  year  completed  the  work  which  "  The 
Truth  about  the  Navy  "  had  begun,  and  the  Ministers  who 
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had  cut  down  Lord  Northhrook's  modest  demands  in  the 
previous  November  now  hurried  through  a  huge  vote  of 
credit  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  our  armaments. 

CHAMBERLAI19  AND  DILKE,  LIMITBD.'* 

This  si^^nal  failure  of  Sir  Charles  to  serve  his  country 
at  a  critical  moment,  illustrates  his  weakness.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  always  the  driving  force,  even  in  f orei|^ 
and  colonial  afiairs.  It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  spodt 
the  navy  vote,  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  made  the 
Bechuanaland  expedition,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  who 
made  the  stand  against  the  fantastic  Penjdeh  folly.  In 
home  affairs,  even  in  those  matters  in  which  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  had  almost  a  prescriptive  right  to  take  the  lead, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  forged  ahead.  Sir  Charles,  on  entering 
the  Cabinet,  had  made  a  speech  about  permeating  the 
Whigs  with  Radical  principles  which  somewhat  offended 
the  Radicals,  but  to  some  extent  anticipated  the  recent 
Radical  permeation  of  the  Conservative  party  which  has 
gone  on  under  the. name  of  Unionism. 

EXIT. 

The  last  cabal  of  Chamberlain  and  Dilke  against  the 
Cabinet  of  which  they  were  members  was  brought  about 
by  the  declaration  of  Lord  Spencer  that  it  was  necessary 
to  renew  some  portion  of  the  Coercion  Act.  There  was 
at  one  time  threats  of  resignation,  then  there  was  a 
modus  Vivendi  patched  up,  but  the  situation  was 
so  critical  that  it  was  with  a  general  sense  of 
relief  that  the  Cabinet,  beaten  by  a  fliu:e  on  a  division  of 
minor  importance,  elected  to  go  out  of  office.  There  was 
some  talk  in  those  days  of  a  Radical  starring  tour  in 
Ireland  by  the  Great  Twin  Brethren.  ELad  it  takes 
place,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  really  made  the  pil- 
grimage of  Radical  Home  Rule,  personally  superintended 
if  not  personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Parnell,  the  whole 
of  our  recent  history  might  have  been  altered,  and 
Birmingham  would  probaoly  have  been  as  ccreat  a 
stronghold  of  Home  Rule  as  it  is  now  of  Radical 
Unionism.  The  political  destinies  of  the  Midlands  seem 
likely  to  be  fixed  for  many  a  long  year  to  come  by  the 
unexpected  action  of  a  young  woman,  who  shares  with 
Mrs.  0*Shea  the  unique  position  of  having  made  and 
unmade  more  history  m'^the  last  ten  years  than  any  other 
two  of  their  sex. 

IV.— NEMESIS. 
The  instrument  in  the  hands  of  destiny,  which  upset 
the  visit  to  Ireland,  was  one  amon^  the  many  mistresses 
of  Sir  Charles  DUke.  The  future  nistorian  may  write  a 
very  piquant  and  pathetic  chapter  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  cause  of  Irish  nationaUty  has  been  prejudiced 
by  the  lawless  loves  of  men  who,  although  unfortunately 
in  a  position  to  influence  her  fortunes,  had  never 
benefited  by  the  moralising  atmosphere  of  Irish 
Catholicism.  Every  one  is  famOiar  with  the  consequences 
of  Mr.  Pamell's  weakness,  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
recognised  that  but  for  the  scandal  which  prostrated  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  probably 
committed  himself  irretrievably  to  the  Home  Rule  which 
he  advocated  at  Sheffield  in  1874,  and  which  he  fore- 
shadowed at  HoUoway  in  1885. 

"  PATRIARCHAL  "—VERY. 

It  came  about  in  this  wise :  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  instead 
of  being  effectively  weaned  from  his  vices  by  the  un- 
remitting exertions  of  Mrs.  Mark  Pattison,  compounded 
for  his  abandonment  of  his  elderly  mistress  by  the 
easy  conquest  which  he  achieved  over  her  daughter. .  At 
that  time  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  consoling  himself  anfiidst 
the  exertions  of  the  Forei^  Office  Diplomacy  and  Rascal 
wire-pulling  by  the  diversions  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
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reputation  of  Solomon.  Like  the  ancient  patriarchs  he 
had  concubines  iu  his  own  household,  and  like  a  modem 
man-of-the-world  he  had  a  snug  retreat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tottenham  Court  Koad,  in  which  he  kept 
his  assignations  with  ladies  whom  he  wished  to  meet 
elsewhere  than  at  Sloane  Street.  Of  those  who  lived  in 
these  intimate  relations,  the  names  of  a  few,  and  only  a 
few.  came  to  light  in  the  subsequent  trial.  Sarah,  a 
faithful  and  trusty  domestic,  after  serving  him  as  a 
mistress,  seems,  from  the  evidence  at  the  trial,  to  have 
UBisted  in  replenishing  the  harem  of  which  she  became 
the  trusted  custodian.  Her  sister  Fanny,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  her  to  Sir 
Oharles  Diike,  and,  being  approved  by  him,  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  night  alter  night  at  Sloane  Street. 
Anotiier  old  mistress,  a  Swiss  woman,  Anna  by  name, 
whose  husband  had  divorced  her,  and  who  had  a  son 
named  Oharles  of  which  the  husband  was  not  the  father, 
was  appointed  keeper  of  his  private  house  of  ill-fame  at 
65,  Warren  Street.  What  with  Sarah  at  Sloane  Street  and 
Anna  at  Warren  Street  the  path  of  the  Ubertine  was 
made  smooth,  and  all  necessary  precautions  could  easily 
be  taken  to  prevent  discovery.  Such  was  the  establish- 
ment of  thu  rising  Minister  at  the  time  when  the 
Cabinet,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  being  pressed 
to  pass  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill,  for  increasing 
the  severity  of  the  law  against  procuration,  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  young  and  the  maintenance  of  houses  of 
assignation. 

MBS.  ORAWVORD. 

All  this  might  have  been  going  on  to  this  hour  without 
the  great  outside  public  or  even  of  his  most  intimate 
political  friends  suspecting  anything  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  life  he  was  leading,  but  for  the  sudden  resolution 
of  one  of  his  outside  mistresses  to  let  daylight  upon  this 
secret  chamber  of  London  vice.  When  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  mother,  little  Virginia 
Marv  Smith  was  a  child  of  four.  From  her  earliest 
ohildhood  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  regarded  as  the  most 
distinguished  friend  of  the  family. 

The  girls  were  accustomed  to  regard  their  mother's 
l^reatest  friend  as  the  coming  Prime  Minister,  and  con- 
nderable  satisfaction  was  expressed  when  his  brother 
Ashton  married  one  of  the  daughters.  Nothing  was 
known  by  the  children  of  their  mother*s  real  intmiacy 
with  Sir  Charles,  and  they  all  felt  it  was  a  great  thing 
to  be  closely  allied  to  the  future  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mrs.  Crawford  saw  comparatively  little 
of  him.  She  was  at^  school  abroad  for  a  year  before  she 
oame  out,  and  she  married  in  her  second  season.  She 
had  refused  another  offer  because  she  did  not  care  for 
the  suitor,  and  she  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse  a 
proposal  which  cleared  her  out  of  the  way  of  her  younger 
^ter  who  was  coming  out  the  following  year. 

HOW  IT  HAFPENBD. 

In  the  summer  of  1881,  therefore,  she  married  Mr. 
Crawford,  an  exemplary,  hard-working  Sootch  lawyer, 
between  whom  and  herself  there  was  about  as  little 
affinity  as  between  any  bride  and  bridegroom  that  ever 
stood  before  the  altar.  Like  many  another  young  girl 
left  in  that  culpable  ignorance  which  is  a  substitute  for 
intelligent  innocence,  she  knew  nothing  about  what 
marriage  involved,  or  the  obligations  wmch  it  implied. 
It  was  while  she  was  still  under  the  shock  of  the  first 
diiicovery  of  her  utter  ignorance  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
oame  to  see  her.  He  kissed  her  as  a  friend  of  the  family, 
and  then  proceeded  to  take  liberties  with  her  which 
■be  indignantly  resented.  He  lauched  at  her  as  a  little 
•iniDleton.  who  knew  nothing:  of  the  world  and  its 
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ways.  He  reminded  her  that  she  had  gone  into  matri- 
mony thinking  she  knew  all  about  it,  only  to  discover 
ti^at  its  essential  fact  had  been  utterly  concealed  from 
her,  and  he  assured  her  with  all  the  authority  of 
an  expert  man  of  the  world  that  such  advances  aa 
she  had  repelled  were  as  universal  and  as  regular  aa 
the  conjugal  relations  which  had  been  established  with 
her  husband.  She  did  not  quite  understand  his 
words,  and  they  parted.  She  did  not  meet  him  again 
for  some  months.  When  she  returned  to  London  he 
called  upon  her.  He  easily  saw  that  her  married  hfe  was 
not  a  happy  one,  and  he  made  love  to  her  more  warmly 
than  ever.  Nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  her 
utter  ignorance  of  what  marriage  involved  can  explain 
how  it  was  she  was  deluded  by  Dilke's  protestations  into 
believing  that  all  married  women  had  lovers,  and  that 
it  was  samost  a  social  impropriety  not  to  compensate 
yourself  for  the  unpleasantness  of  a  husband  for  whom 
you  did  not  care  by  the  attention  of  a  cavalier  ser* 
vente.  The  readers  of  "  Numa  Roumestan''  will  remem- 
ber how  when  a  young  bride  indignantly  recoils  from 
her  adulterous  husband,  she  is  brought  to  subjection  by 
her  father  informing  her  that  he  abo  had  been  equally 
impure.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  a  similar  argument  ready 
to  nand.  He  persuaded  her  that  it  was  <}uite  a  bettse 
to  refuse  to  enjoy  the  universally  recognised  liberties 
of  the  modem  wife,  to  be  in  the  swim  it  was  necessuy 
to  have  a  lover,  and  he  was  wiihng  and  ready  to  oblige. 

A  BBSUUI  OF  IQNORANOl. 

Of  course  it  seems  somewhat  incredible  that  any  woman, 
even  although  she- was  only  a  child  of  eighteen,  could  be 
so  utterly  misled  as  to  the  limits  of  what  is  permisBible 
and  right.  But  with  her,  as  with  many  another,  the 
whole  conception  of  the  relations  between  man  and 
woman  had  been  so  utterly  revolutionized  by  the  shock 
of  a  marriage  without  love,  that  she  was  ready  to  believe 
anything  that  was  told  her  with  absolute  assurance  by 
one  who  knew  what's  what.  She  was  a  little  ignoramus ; 
what  could  she  say  against  the  powerful  and  brilliant 
Minister  who  overwhelmed  her  with  references  to  the 
lovers  of  all  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  from  her 
mother  downwards  P  He  was  her  sister's  brother-in-law, 
he  was  her  mother*s  greatest  friend,  he  was  making 
vehement  love  to  her.  Why  should  she  not  consent? 
She  wavered  at  first,  hardly  understanding  what  he  meant 
by  the  rendezvous  he  pressed  her  to  keep  at  65,  Warren 
Street,  but  at  last  reason,  overpowered  by  authoritative 
assiurances,  was  unable  to  hold  its  own  and  she  con- 
sented reluctantly.  Next  morning,  filled  with  a  vague 
and  imdefined  fear  as  to  what  was  to  happen,  she 
took  a  hansom  and  drove  off  to  the  corner  of  Warren 
Street  With  a  sinking  heart,  wishing  the  ground  would 
open  beneath  her  feet,  but  feeling  that  it  was  a  thing  that 
she  must  go  through  if  she  was  to  do  as  others  do,  aho 
went  to  No.  65,  one  of  the  two  tall  houses,  and  rang  one 
of  the  three  bells  by  which  she  identified  the  house.  A 
woman  opened  the  door.  She  did  not  lool^at  her,  did 
not  speak  to  her,  but  walked  straight  upstairs  into  the 
back  room  on  the  first  floor.  It  was  broad  daylight  out- 
side, but  the  room  was  darkened,  the  curtaons  drawn 
across  the  windows ;  but  by  the  lights  on  the  table  she 
recognised  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  waiting  for  his  prey,  while 
Anna,  the  ex-mistress,  kept  watch  outside. 

The  rest  of  the  story,  told  at  lenc^  in  the  Divorce 
Court,  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Only  it  may  be  noted 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  believe  in  him  what  a  cynical 
satisfaction  he  must  have  had  in  the  completeness  of  the 
ruin  he  effected.  For  the  more  utterly  he  demoralized  hit 
victim,  the  more  triumphantly  could  he  assett  his  owa 
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innocence — ne  we  right  honourable  Minister  of  the  Grown 
traduced  by  this  **  a^ndoned  woman  Is  not  this  what 
a  fiamous  old  judse  called  the  damned  and  damnable 
judgment  of  hell,  first  to  corrupt  your  victim,  and  then 
to  use  her  corruption  as  your  justification  ?  Of  which 
Mr.  Caine,  Mr.  W.  McArthur,  Mr.  Lawson  Forster,  and 
others,  may  take  due  note. 

BBTBIBUTIOV. 

This  lastedjfor  two  years,  and  then  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
began  to  feel  the  groi*  nd  reel  a  little  beneath  his  feet. 
Mro.  Crawford  in  1884  told  Mrs.  Bogerson  the  whole 
story  of  her  intimacy  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  The 
next  year,  when  he  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  putting 
their  heads  together  to  defeat  Lord  Spencer  in  the 
Cabinet,  the  first  warning  fell  in  the  shape  of  an 
anonymous  letter,  which  abruptly  informed  Mr.  Crawford 
of  his  wife's  intimacy  with  Sir  Charles.  Sir  Charles 
looked  perfectly  ghasuy  and  startled  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Orawfonl,  but  lor  a  month  or  two  the  danger  seemed  to 
have  blown  over.  In  June,  however,  there  was  another 
anonymous  letter.  In  July  there  was  a  third,  and  then 
on  July  17th,  exactly  seven  years  lacking  one  day  from 
the  declaration  of  the  poU  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  she 
made  a  full  confession  of  her  guilt  with  Sir  Charles  to 
her  husband.  Mr.  Crawford  at  once  filed  a  petition  for 
the  dissolution  of  marriage  because  of  her  aaultery  with 
Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Thus  fell  the  thunderbolt  which 
shattered  his  career,  and  which,  among  its  inddentai 
consequences,  postponed  indefinitely  the  trip  of  the 
Kadical  leaders  to  Irelimd. 

v.— HIS  FALL. 
The  moment  the  accusation  was  made  public  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  utterly  collapsed.  He  betook  himself  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's house  at  Highbury,  and  for  some  time  he  would  hear 
of  nothing  but  of  immediate  flight.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
stronger  will  succeeded  in  preventing  what,  under  the 
circumstances  of  his  ffuilt,  would  have  been  the  wiser 
course.  So  Sir  Charles  Dilke  wrote  to  the  Chelsea 
Liberals  ofifbring  to  resign  his  seat  and  retire  from  Parlia- 
ment until  the  charge  brought  against  him  had  received 
detailed  refutation  in  the  Courts.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
wrote  a  stronjg  article  commending  Sir  Charles  for  making 
the  offer,  urging  the  Chelsea  Liberals  to  refuse  to  accept 
te,  and  pleading  for  a  suspension  of  judgment  until  the 
Oourt  had  pronounced  upon  the  case.  From  that  moment 
no  reference  to  the  case  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
mial  after  the  first  trial. 

HE  GOULD  ALWAYS  TDXJ>  MOXET." 

Mrs.  Mark  Pattison,  who  was  then  in  India,  tele- 
graphed to  the  papers  her  engagement  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke— a  bold  move  that  at  once  secured  her  marriage, 
and  suppUed  the  first  popular  argument  in  favour  of  his 
innocence.  'Every  one  hoped  that  the  charge  would  turn 
out  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  not  known  then  that  as 
•oon  as  the  confescdon  was  made,  Sir  Charles  had  endea- 
voured to  induce  Mrs.  Crawford  to  retract  it,  offering  her, 
through  her  sister,  a  money  bribe  to  be  content  with  a 
separation  arranged  privately  instead  of  a  divorce.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke  on 
the  second  trial,  July  21st,  1886 

Mr.  Matthews  exuniolng ;  W*i  anything  s&id  with  reference  to  any 
aDowaaoe  or  inoome  for  Mrs.  Crawford  f 

Mr*.  Athton  Dilke  t  Tet,  certainly. 

Q.  Wbat  wat  that?— ^.  Sir  Obarles  said  that  if  there  was  a  quiet 
separation,  by  which  I  think  he  meant  without  a  trial  in  Court,  that  if 
there  was  any  difficulty  about  inoome  or  allowance  he  could  alwajs  find 
cBoney. 

Q,  What  answer  did  you  make  to  that  ?— ^.  It  made  me  very  indi^ 
oant.  I  said  yon  had  better  not  mimtion  anything  of  the  sort  to  my 
«ltter.  It  would  only  make  her  angry  with  yon. 


The  situation,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  difficult.  The 
country  was  just  then  ringing  with  the  revelations  as  to 
the  hideous  organisation  of  criminal  vice  that  compelled 
an  unwilling  Government  and  an  indifferent  Parliament 
to  pass  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  The  Liberal 
party  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  poll,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
with  his  unauthorised  programme  leading  the  wav.  In 
face  of  the  ^reat  awakening  of  moral  entnusiasm  lor  the 
crusade  against  vice  and  immorality,  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
felt  that  his  career  was  in  periL  At  any  cost  he  must 
keep  his  feet   But  howP 

FANNY  STOWED  AWAY  AT  STEBBING. 

As  a  first  step  the  vanishing  Fanny  was  secured  and 
despatched  to  Stebbing  in  Essex,  where  she  was  placed 
in  a  shooting  box  of  Mr.  HumbcHrt's,  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
lawyer,  as  a  nousemaid  at  £16  per  annum.  Poor  Fanny 
foimd  not  only  a  place,  but  a  husband  at  Mrs.  Buffle's. 
Her  arrival  naturally  made  some  little  stir  in  the  quiet 
country  place.  Village  gossip  was  busy,  and  Fanny  could 
not  resist  the  feminine  temptation  to  talk.  Anyhow,  long 
before  the  case  came  into  court,  the  main  details  of  the 
revolting  part  Fanny  had  pla;^ed  were  common  property 
at  Stebbing,  where  the  well-disposed  utterly  disbeheved 
them  until  to  their  amazement  they  were  all  sworn  to  at 
the  tarial.  As  Fanny  refused  to  perjure  herself  in  Court,  all 
that  she  could  do  for  her  old  lover  who  had  provided  her 
with  a  good  place  where  she  had  found  an  obligmg  husband, 
was  to  disappear,  and  disappear  she  accordingly  did. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  meanwhile  fought  and  won  a  contested 
election  at  Chelsea,  in  the  course  of  which,  incidentally, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  on  aocoxmt  of  its  bearing  on  his 
subsequent  action,  he  stated  in  reply  to  a  question  that 
he  was  very  glad  that  I  had  been  made  a  first-class  mis- 
demeanant, because,  although  I  had  broken  the  law,  he 
was  sure  that  my  motives  were  good.  Before  the  trial 
came  on  I  was  once  more  a  free  man,  and  before  the  first 
day  of  Uberty  was  over  I  received  an  urgent  message  &om 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  through  a  Cabinet  Minister  that  he 
wished  to  see  me  the  very  next  day.  I  refused,  as  I  had 
other  pressing  work  to  do.  I  did  not  see  him  till  after  the 
trial,  which,  notwithstanding  many  dark  rumours,  we  all 
hoped  would  result  in  his  vindication. 

THE  FIRST  TRIAL. 

Sir  Charles's  position,  as  he  himself  stated  it  to  me,  was 
that  he  had  nearly  gone  crazy  under  the  smart  of  the 
accusation,  and  that  he  had  placed  himself,  therefore, 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Sir  Henry 
James,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  had  married 
Mrs.  Mark  Pattison,  and  his  lawyers  had  prepared 
his  "prciof  rebutting  the  charge.  It  was  with  a 
sinking  heart  that  he  went  down  to  the  Court. 
He  h^  to  choose  between  letting  the  charge  ^o  un- 
answered or  exposing  himself  to  a  charge  of  perjury  by 
swearing  falsely  in  the  witness-box.  The  case  came  on, 
Mrs.  Crawford,  although  in  Court,  did  not  give  evidence. 
Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Sir  Henry  James,  seeing  that 
her  evidence  was  retailed  second  -  hand  by  her 
husband  instead  of  being  given  in  the  first  person  by 
herself,  advised  Sir  Charles  that  as  there  was  no  direct 
legal  evidence  against  him  as  being  guilty  with  her,  ex- 
cepting indirectly  and  by  necessary  implication  from  the 
evidence  against  her  as  being  gmlty  with  him,  he  had 
better  keep  quiet,  and  let  the  case  proceed  to  its  close. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  said  by  Sir  Charles  at  the  last 
moment  to  have  joined  his  voice  to  that  of  the  two 
learned  counsel,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Justice 
Butt  struck  his  name  out  of  the  petition  as  co-respondent 
against  whom  damages  could  be  claimed,  but  granted  the 
divorce  because,  as  it  was  expressly  stated  in  the  decree, 
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fche  gronnds  alleged  in  the  petition  (viz.  her  adultery 
with  Sir  0.  Dilke)  had  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court. 

HIS  GUILT  "MOBALLY  PROVED." 

The  folly  of  his  friends,  who  declared  that  this  decision 
was  equivalent  to  a  triumphant  vindication  of  his 
character,  led  to  a  protest  which  was  certainly  not 
stronger  than  the  circumstances  demanded.  For,  as  Sir 
James  Hannen  said  at  the  subsequent  trial,  It  is 
obvious  that  when  the  judge  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mrs.  Crawford  had  committed  adultery  with  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  although  he  might  be  acquitted  in  this  Ooturt,  yet 
mondly  it  was  proved  that  he  nad  committed  adultery 
with  her." 

The  protest  had  consequences.  Among  other  things  it 
led  to  mterviewB  between  the  Dilkes  and  myself — inter- 
views not  of  my  seeking — which  resulted,  after  much 
delay,  in  their  application,  tmder  severe  pressure  from 
outside,  to  the  Queens  Proctor  to  re-open  the  case. 

I  did  not  then  know  the  terrible  array  of  evidence  as 
to  the  habitual  Hbertinage  of  his  life  to  which  some 
allusion  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

"as  TO  A  FATHER  CONFESSOR." 

All  that  need  be  said  is  that  he  sought  me  out  in 
order,  according  to  his  own  statement,  to  unbare  to  me 
his  inmost  souT  as  a  man  speaks  to  a  father  confessor, 
and  he  availed  himself  of  his  opportunity  in  order  to  lie 
in  a  fashion  which  even  now  is  enough  to  make  the  blood 
run  cold.  He  assured  me,  with  the  utmost  gravity  and 
solemnity,  that  the  only  intrigue  he  had  ever  had  m  his 
whole  life  was  that  with  Mrs.  Crawford's  mother.  His 
adulterous  relations  continued  for  some  time,  imtil  he 
was  weaned  ^f rom  his  evil  life  by  the  inQuence  of  Mrs. 
Mark  Pattison.  He  spoke  of  her  as  devout  CathoUcs  speak 
of  the  Madonna,  and  represented  her  as  a  saintly  incar- 
nation of  purity  and  compassion  who,  seeing  him  in  the 
mire  of  his  vices,  had  stepped  in  and  placed  him  upon  a 
rock.  Since  that  time,  he  assured  me,  with  vehement 
protestations,  he  had  lived  an  absolutely  pure  life. 

AN  APOSTLE  OP  SOCIAL  PURITY. 

He  said  that  the  memory  of  his  single  sin  had  filled  him 
with  horror  and  remorse,  and  that  no  one  sympathised 
more  than  he  with  the  work  I  had  undertaken  in  the 
"  Maiden  Tribute  "  in  order  to  protect  women  and  chil- 
dren from  outrage.  His  wife  had  been  most  enthusiastic 
in  her  sympathy  and  admiration,  because  it  was  the  same 
work  to  which  she  had  devoted  years  of  her  Ufe.  He  de- 
scribed her  as  having  been  in  Oxford  a  martjrr  missionaiy 
of  Social  Purity,  and  of  high  ideals  in  relation  to  this 
subject ;  she  had  indeed  been  a  second  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler.  Her  zeal  had  inspired  many  undergraduates 
with  loftier  ideas  as  to  the  purity  and  nobility  of  women. 
It  was  now  his  one  consolation  to  think  that  although 
his  poUtical  career  was  ruined  and  he  would  never  enter 
public  life  again,  he  and  she  would  hand  in  hand  work 
for  Social  Purity.  That  was  all  that  was  left  for  them  to 
do,  and  to  that  he  would  dedicate  his  life. 

The  whole  narration  was  interspersed  with  many  pro- 
fessions of  a  fervent  piety.  One  of  the  reasons  which  led 
him  to  be  so  devoted  to  his  wife  was  that  she  had  re- 
stored him  to  a  fervent  faith  in  God  and  Christianity. 

OF  TWO  THINGS  ONE. 

I  then  said  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  "  One  thing  is  quite 
clear,  and  that  is  that  you  are  either  the  most  cruelly 
injured  innocent  man  or  the  most  damnable  scoundrel 
that  ever  walked  God*s  earth.  I  am  loath  to  believe  that 
any  man  with  whom  I  have  worked  could  be  such  a 
monster  aa  you  must  be  if  you  are  guilty.   But  it  is  not 


only  necessary  to  be  innocent,  jrou  must  prove  your 
innocence,  and  I  can  assure  you  if  you  do  so  it  is  not 
those  whom  you  call  the  good  people  who  will  be  the 
slowest  to  welcome  you  back  with  both  hands." 

Then  Sir  Charles  Dilke  sobbed  and  said,  **  Behove  me,, 
the  time  is  coming  when  you,  too,  will  recognise  me  aa 
one  of  the  good  people." 

In  like  manner  spoke  Lady  Dilke — only  more  so. 

A  FOOLOMETER. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  reasoning  which  led  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  to  take  this  extraordinary  line.  I  had 
been  unexpectedly  thrust  to  the  front  in  a  great  moral 
uprising  of  the  nation.  I  was  editor  of  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette.  If  by  flattery  and  by  imctuous  professions  of 
piety  he  could  humbug  me,  it  would  be  very  useful. 

If  he  deceived  me,  he  might  fairlv  hope  to  deceive 
a  jury.  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  K>olometer  for  him 
—a  land  of  sample  test  of  the  credulity  of  the  average 
Englishman.  His  great  card  with  me,  as  with  every  one 
else,  was  the  revoltmg  alternative  of  his  giiilt.  It  seemed 
too  horrible  to  conceive  that  a  man  who  was  still  a  Privy 
Councillor  was  lying  in  so  wholesale  a  fashion.  Any 
alternative  rather  than  that !  So  we  laboured  and  strained 
and  argued  and  blamed  everybody  rather  than  Dilke,  and 
spim  endless  sophistries  to  explain  and  excuse  and 
exteni:^ate  the  one  damning  fact  that  he  did  not  go  into 
the  witness-box. 

HIS  PLEDGE  TO  RETIRE. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  strongly  advised  by  his  friends, 
who  knew  the  kind  of  life  he  really  led,  to  leave  the 
country,  and  to  return  in  a  few  years,  after  he  had 
written  a  book  or  achieved  something  worthy  of  hia 
leisure  and  station.  He  refused.  He  was  driving  him- 
self on  to  the  inevitable  catastrophe,  the  full  dimensiona 
of  which  were  as  yet  but  imperfectly  revealed.  So 
we  drifted  on  to  the  second  trial,  he  giving  me 
the  most  solemn  pledges  that  if  he  could  not  secure 
a  verdict  in  his  favour  he  would  retire  for  ever  from 
public  Ufe,  and  I,  hoping  against  hope,  that  in  spite  of 
the  element  of  humbug  wnich  was  too  palpable  to  be 
ignored,  there  was  some  foundation  for  his  assertions  of 
innocence.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  as  late  as  June,  1886, 
communications  between  Lady  Dilke  and  Sir  Carles 
and  myself  were  frequent  and  cordial.  The  General 
Election  was  coming  on,  and  the  question  arose— What 
should  be  done  in  Chelsea?  Ought  Sir  Charles  to  be 
supported,  or  ought  he  not  P 

So  far  was  I  from  wishing  to  press  hardly  upon  him 
that  I  strongly  recommended  the  electors  to  support  him 
if  he  would  pledge  himself  to  resign  if  the  pending  appeal 
did  not  result  in  tbe  vindication  of  his  character.  This 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  do  to  me  from  the  first.  It 
was  the  condition  on  which  I  supported  him,  but  I 
wanted  it  definitely  in  writing  for  public  use.   I  got  it. 

Lady  Dilke  wrote  me  June  29th : — 

I  will  not  trouble  yea  to  come  to  me  just  now,  when  you 
are  so  over-worked  and  harassed,  bat  there  are  points  on 
which  I  greatly  want  your  advice  and  help.  My  basband 
and  I  are  fully  resolved  to  resign  the  seat  (supposing  we  win 
it)  if  the  pending  proceedings  terminate  unfavourably, 
whether  or  no  he  \%  granted  the  right  to  appear  by  counsel. 

After  the  faUure  of  the  appeal  for  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel — a  privilege  which  was  equally 
denied  both  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  to  Mrs.  Crawford. 
— Sir  Charles  wrote  me : — 

I  intend  if  the  decree  is  made  absolute  (which  I  think  it 
must  be  if  I  am  not  to  cross-examine)  to  int^ist  on  resigning 
my  seat,  though  of  course  I  shall  be  tremendously  pressed  by 
the  party  to  hold  it  if  I  win  it.   This  I  toH  you. 
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"NOT  RBPRESBNTBD." 

^  Of  course,  although  he  was  not  allowed  to  cross-examine 
directly,  he  was  able  to  communicate  through  Sir  Charles 
Russell  with  Sir  W.  Phillimore,  and,  indeed,  virtually  to 
instruct  counsel  as  to  cross-examination.  The  beet  proof 
of  this  is  that  after  six  years  time  for  cogitation  they 
have  only  been  able  to  suggest  one  or  two  immaterial 
details  upon  which  they  can  say  it  might  have  been  better 
for  them  if  they  had  been  able  to  act  directly  by  their 
own  counsel  One  of  these  relates  to  the  non-calling  of 
Mrs.  Earle.  But  Lady  Dilke  afterwards  admitted  to  me 
that  if  Mrs.  Earle  had  been  called  she  could  have  proved 
nothing  material.  I  did  my  utmost  to  support  his 
claim  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  foreseeing  only  too  clearly 
how  the  refusal  would  be  used  in  order  to  prejudice 

SubUc  opinion  against  the  verdict  of  the  Court, 
ir  Charles,  however,  as  ifnll  be  seen  by  the  above 
letters,  was  resolved  to  retire  from  Parliament  even 
if  he  were  duly  elected  to  a  seat  in  tiie  House  if 
the  "pending  proceedings  terminated  unfavourably." 
It  would  be  diflScult  to  have  framed  a  form  of  words  con- 
stituting a  more  binding  pledge,  and  one  more  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  impudent  contention  on  which  Dean  Forest 
was  won,  than  these  repeated  declarations  recognising 
the  fact  that  a  verdict  confirming  the  decree  of  divorce 
necessarily  excluded  Sir  Charles  Dilke  from  a  Parliiunen- 
tary  career. 

THB  8BGOND  TBIAL. 

The  case  came  on  for  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Hannen. 
The  trial  lasted  several  days.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  a 
full  and  patient  hearing  for  everything  that  he  had 
to  say.  Sir  W.  Phillimore,  as  counsel  for  the  Queen's 
Proctor, pressed  every  qaestion,  with  one  or  two  immaterial 
exceptions,  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  suggested.  Every 
witness  whose  evidence  they  thought  coiud  possibly  be 
of  use  was  called.  Fanny,  however,  had  vanished.  Mrs. 
Crawford  was  subjected  to  a  crucial  cross-examination,  and 
her  story  was  not  shaken  in  the  least.  Judge  and  jury 
unanimously  decided  that  she  had  spoken  the  truth. 
The  press  echoed  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  I  was 
almost  the  only  journalist  who,  after  the  second 
trial,  still  tried  to  believe  Dilke  had  not  committed 
adultery  with  Mrs.  Crawford.  I  did  not  give  up  that 
forlora  hope  xmtil  Fanny  had  been  discovered,  and 
nothine  whatever  was  done  to  produce  her  evidence. 
They  had  promised  most  faithfully  to  take  action  as 
soon  as  she  was  found.  Not  until  after  she  was  found 
and  they  took  no  action  did  I  reluctantly  acquiesce  in 
the  verdict  of  the  jury.  The  judge  told  the 
jury  they  had  to  find  "whether  or  not  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Mrs.  Crawford  had  committed  adultery." 
The  jury,  before  the  judge  had  uttered  a  word 
of  his  summing  up,  were  unanimously  convinced 
that  Sir  Charles  was  guilty.  From  a  statement  of  one  of 
the  jurors,  published  in  "  DeUverance  and  Doom,"*  they 
were  convinced  as  much  by  Dilke's  own  witnesses  as  by 
Mrs.  Crawford.  "  There  was  only  one  opinion, "  writes 
this  juror,  **  viz.  that  Mr.  Crawford  was  entitied  to  his 
verdict,  and  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  guilty  of  adultery 
with  Mrs.  Crawford."  He  adds  what  can  well  be  believed — 

The  feeling  of  loathing  for  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  very 
strong."  Their  verdict,  however  it  was  obscured  by  legal 
technicalities,  was,  according  to  this  juror's  declaration 
and  to  the  judge's  charge,  simply  one  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty  against  Sir  Charles.   They  believed  him  guilty. 

Deliveranoa  and  Doom,"  a  pamphlet  containing  a  narrative  of  the 
oaae.  the  Judge's  lummlng  op,  and  an  acoount  of  the  national  protect 
atf»intt  his  attempt  to  return  to  public  life ;  sent  post-free  on  receipt 
<»  three  stamps.  Mowbray  House,  London. 


THE  UNAKIMOUS  VEBDIOT. 

The  verdict  was  accepted  as  finally  decisive  by  the 
whole  press,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^ 
which  alone  persisted  in  hoping  that  if  Fanny  were  dis- 
covered and  produced,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  might  be  cleared 
of  the  worst  charge  against  him.  His  diaraoter  for 
truth  and  honour  was  irretrievably  gone.  No  new^per 
asserted  this  so  emphatically  as  the  Daily  Ckroniclef  the 
only  organ  in  the  London  press  which  at  present  advocates 
his  return  to  public  life.  The  deliberate  verdict  of  tiie 
Chronide  when  the  facts  of  the  trial  were  still  fresh  before 
was  as  follows : — 

The  veil  was  lifted  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  lo  t 
what  was  revealed  7  A  career  of  the  blackest  villainy,  the 
most  InordiDate  lust.  The  man's  whole  being  would  appear 
to  be  steeped  in  iniqnity  of  the  blsckest  and  foulest  dye,  if 
credence  is  given  to  the  exhaustive  investigation  which  has 
taken  place.  The  woman's  moral  nature  was  weak,  and 
apparently  unable  to  resist  the  snares  and  blandishments  of 
a  canning  consummate  scoundrel,  who  was  an  adept  in  the 
deadly  sin  which  eventually  was  to  pour  upon  him  the  vials 
of  wrath,  to  be  unto  him  a  whip  of  scorpions,  to  strip  away 
the  hypocritical  garb  in  which  he  mixed  with  his  fellows,  and 
to  brand  him  as  a  mean  and  heartless  miscreant. 

For  my  own  part,  loath  as  I  was  to  admit  that  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  was  not  a  cruelly-injured  innocent,  I  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  recognise  that  the  trial,  even  if 
it  had  cleared  him  about  fiErs.  Crawford,  hopelessly 
destroyed  his  moral  character. 

WHAT  THB  TBIAL  PBOVED. 

Even  if  he  had  never  sinned  with  Mrs.  Crawford,  the 
evidence  at  the  trial,  excluding  her  own  statements,  was 
sufi&cient  to  prove  that  he  had  lied  when  he  protested  sa 
solemnly  that  he  had  never  had  any  immoral  relations 
with  any  woman,  save  one.  The  evidence  of  the  Hilliera 
and  the  rest  as  to  the  Warren  Street  house  of  assignation 
was  overwhelming. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  professed  so  much  to  me  that  the 
evidence  as  to  the  Warren  Street  house,  excluding  Mrs. 
Crawford's  share  in  it,  was  conclusive  as  to  his  readiness 
to  Ue  on  occasion.  To  me  it  is  all  the  same,"  Sir  Charles 
wrote  himself,  ''Mrs.  Crawford's  stoiy  or  anybody  else'a 
story — I  can  draw  no  distinctions."  If  he  was  proved  to 
have  perjured  himself  about  the  uses  to  which  he  put 


Warren  Street,  he  was  not  likely  to  stick  at  perjuring 
himself  about  VLr^,  Crawford.  That  he  did  perjure 
himself  about  Warren  Street  even  his  staunchest  friends 
admitted. 

If  the  woman  in  Warren  Street  kept  a  nest  for  him, 
and  if  he  was  a  notorious  evil  liver,  and  if  Fanny  was  his 
mistress,  then  the  whole  fabric  of  the  hypothesis  oi  hie 
innocence  suddenly  collapsed,  and  he  stood  convicted  of 
deliberate,  cold-blooded,  hypocritical  imposture. 

THB  KEST  IN  WABBEN  STBEBT  AND  WHAT  IT  IMPLIED. 

The  more  I  reflected  upon  the  case  the  more  fatal  did 
the  evidence  as  to  Warren  Street  appear,  and  the  more 
lurid  a  light  did  it  shed  upon  the  worthlessness  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  word.  For  after  the  evidence  as  to 
Warren  Street,  Mrs.  Crawford's  story  is  but  a  mere 
subordinate  incident  in  a  story  of  habitual  and  sys- 
tematic debauchery.  So  far  from  standing  alone,  it  was 
but  one  of  an  indefinite  series.  Reading  over  the  evidence, 
we  feel  like  Macbeth  when  tlie  weird  women  on  the 
blasted  heath  raised  before  him  one  after  another  the 
progeny  of  the  blood-bolted  Banquo.  One  after  another 
of  the  miserable  victims  of  this  man's  lawless  lust  defile 
across  the  stage : — 

"  "What  I  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  f 

Auother  yet  I  A  seventh  ?  I'll  see  no  more ; 

And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass, 

Which  shoirs  me  many  more." 
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Just  think  for  a  moment  what  the  maintenance  of  thif 
private  house  of  ill-fame  implies.  According  to  state- 
ments made  on  oath  in  the  witness-box,  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
had  committed  adultery  with  no  fewer  than  six  different 
women.  But  these  specific  allegations  of  adultery  fade 
into  comparative  insignificance  beside  the  series  of 
adulteries  of  which  the  nouse  in  Warren  Street  appears 
to  have  been  the  centre. 

And  how  cruel  and  inhuman  was  this  practice  of  his, 
of  using  his  mistresses  to  aid  him  in  corrupting  other 
victims.  The  picture  of  Anna  Dessouslavy,  the  keeper 
of  the  house,  who  was  set  to  watch  on  the  stairs  while 
he  was  with  other  women  in  her  bedroom,  was  pitiable 
indeed,  and  produced  a  most  painful  impression  on  the 
jury.  The  oorruptaon  of  Fanny  was  in  some  respects 
more  wicked  than  the  adultery  with  Mrs.  Orawf ora.  ^  A 
married  woman  in  good  position  was  less  to  be  pitied 
than  a  poor  innocent  maid  whom  this  wealthy  roui 
seduced  under  whet  ought  to  have  been  the  shelter  of 
her  own  roof.   And  Fanny  did  not  stand  alone. 

As  t&e  portion  of  the  ioebere  that  juts  above  water 
is  but  a  mere  fractional  part  of  the  mass  that  is  sub- 
merged, so  the  existence  ol  the  Warren  Street  nest 
justified  the  conclusion  that  the  six  women  named  were 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  for  whose  moral  and 
social  ruin  he  was  responsible. 

"  BIGHT  HOir."  BY  BUmBAKOB. 

Sir  Oharles  Dilke^  who  had  been  most  fortunately  de- 
feated for  Ohelsea  yuA  before  the  trial,  published  a  letter 
protesting  his  innocence,  but  stating  that  he  had  no 
option  but  to  accept  the  verdict,  so  far  as  public  life  was 
concerned.  He  anticipated  a  prosecution  for  perjurv, 
with  a  certain  sentence  of  seven  years  penal  servitude 
and  a  possible  f  onrteen.  The  Liberal  €k>vemment  being 
on  the  eve  of  retirement,  decided  that  his  prosecution 
should  be  left  over  for  the  inoominff  Ministry,  and  they 
abstained  therefore  from  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  immediate  sequel  to  the  verdict,  vi&  the  removal  of  his 
name  from  the  list  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Ooundl.  To 
take  such  action  might  prejudice  Dilke  with  the  jury, 
and  as  he  refused  to  resign  nothing  was  done.  Lord 
Salisbury's  €k>vemment  decided  t&t  as  I>ilke*s  own 
partjr  had  not  proseouted  him,  it  would  be  attributed  to 
partisan  spite  if  the^  took  action.  Thus  for  purely 
party  motives  the  Pnvy  Councillor  was  not  sent  to  the 
convict  prison,  the  dread  of  which  had  haunted  him  from 
the  day  when  he  put  the  Queen's  Proctor  in  motion. 

nr  BBTIBBMBNT  (LIMITBD). 

This  merciful  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  (Govern- 
ment had  its  natural  effect  upon  the  culprit.  Instead  of 
retiring  from  all  publb  Hfe,  he  did  not  resign  one  solitary 
position  of  trust  which  he  held  before  the  verdict  was 
pronounced. 

Nothing  more  conclusively  proves  the  hollowness  of  the 
calumny  ift>out persecution  "  than  the  fact  that  no  public 
protests  have  ever  been  made  against  Sir  Charles's  con- 
tinued participaidon  in  local  administration.  So  far  from 
any  one  diq>laying  a  vindictive  desire  to  deprive  him  of 
all  modes  of  serving  the  public,  he  was  allowed 
practically  to  decide  for  himself  what  departments  of 
usefulness  ought  to  be  closed  to  him  by  the  verdict  of 
the  jury.  The  decision  that  a  Parliamentary  career  was 
rightly  closed  bv  such  an  unrebutted  charge  as  that 
by  Mrs.  Crawford  was  his  own.  He  asserted  this  when 
the  charge  was  first  made,  when  he  offered  to  resign 
pending  the  full  refutation  which  he  declared  would  be 
forthcoming.  He  repeated  it  times  without  number  to 
me,  and  pledged  himself  to  resign  his  seat  if  elected  if  the 
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verdict  went  against  him.  All  that  the  persecution'' 
amounted  to  was  due  to  a  demand  that  he  should  keep 
his  own  voluntary  declarations. 

wbaknbss  inoabkatb. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  even  declared  that  he  would  look 
with  horror  on  the  prospect  of  having  to  re-enter  political 
life."  Had  he  been  left  to  himself,  he  would  probably  have 
been  true  to  his  own  sense  of  the  obligations  he  owed 
to  his  coimtry,  not  to  thrust  a  man  of  his  taiated 
reputation  into  the  House  of  Commons.  But  there 
were  those  by  his  side  who  could  not  rest  without  making 
one  more  stroke  for  the  attainment  of  their  coveted 
ambition,  and  about  two  years  ago  the  intrigue  was  set 
on  foot  which  has  culminated  for  the  moment  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  Election.  Nothing  stands  out  more 
conspicuously  in  all  tins  narrative,  than  how  weak  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  more  resolute  associates.  All  the  fateful 
decisions  were  not  his  own,  but  someono  else's.  Did  he 
refuse  to  go  into  the  witness-box  P  That  was  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Does  he  appeal  to  the  Queen's  Proctor  P 
That  was  the  FaU  MaU  Gazette.  Does  he  marry  Mrs. 
Mark  PattisonP  The  engagement  was  telegraphed  on 
her  own  initiative  from  Bombay.  Does  he  accept  the 
verdict  and  retire  from  public  lifeP  That  was  public 
opinion.  He  is  a  mere  J?eter  Wa^y  whose  actions 
depend  upon  who  pulls  the  string,  it  does  not  require 
much  divination  to  see  that  some  potent  influence  must 
have  been  brought  to  bear  before  he  trampled  on  his 
pubUo  ded^tions  and  forced  his  way  into  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  lie  in  his  right  hand.  The  evil  genius 
of  his  life  seldom  exercised  >  more  baleful  influence  on 
his  career. 

VL— m  THE  FOREST  OF  DEAN. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  throughout  not  merely  justified, 
but  absolutely  created,  the  opposition  which  has  been 
offered  to  Yob  return  to  public  me.  In  his  election  address 
he  explicitly  declared  that  if  he  were  guilty,  such  conduct 
^ould  be  ''a  bar  to  public  trust."  Those  who  believed 
him  to  be  guilty  were  therefore  bound  to  offer  an  un- 
compromising opposition  to  his  attempt  to  return  to 
public  life. 

IF  HE  HAD  BUT  KBFT  SILENCE. 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  in  favour  of  idlowing  him,  or  any 
other  adulterer,  to  come  back  to  Parliament  after  seven 
years'  retirement,  if  any  constituency  wanted  him,  if  he 
nad  bub  kept  silent,  and  tacitly  accepted  the  ver^ot  of 
the  Court.  Had  he  done  so,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrase,  the 
ostracism  would  have  been  removed  at  the  dose  of  seven 
years.  But  he  would  not  take  Mr.  Gladstone's  advice. 
He  perpetually  protested  his  innocence,  and  declared 
that  if  he  was  guilty  he  ought  to  be  excluded  from  any 
position  of  pumic  trust.  What  course,  therefore,  was 
left  to  those  who  knew  him  to  be  guilty  ? 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  only  himself  to  thank  for  any 
reference  being  made  here  or  elsewhere  to  his  shameful 
past.  Seldom  was  a  public  man  more  mercifully  and 
charitably  dealt  with.  All  that  he  has  been  asked  to  do 
is  to  keep  his  word,  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  to  hold 
his  tongue.  The  most  ample  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  him  to  bring  his  "  new  evidence "  into  Court, 
but  it  has  been  offered  in  vain.  If  he  could  but  clear 
his  character,  he  would  be  reinstated  with  acclamation, 
but  he  will  not  even  try.  If  he  would  but  admit  the  truth, 
even  tacitly,  and  appeal  for  an  act  of  oblivion  for  the 
past,  protests  woula  cease.  But  he  will  ndther  dear  his 
character  or  admit  his  guilt.  Instead  of  doing  either,  he 
enormously  aggravates  his  original  offence  by  lying 
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wholesale  and  retail,  in  a  fashion  that  might  have  made 
the  Claimant  blush.  If  he  had  tried  to  screen  the 
woman  whom  he  had  mined,  that  would  have  been  another 
matter.  Bat  to  Ue,  in  oider  to  rear  his  fallen  fortunes 
by  calumniating  the  woman  whom  he  had  corrupted — 
that  was  the  (£ivalrou8  policy  of  this  Christian  gentle- 
man. 

ELBCIIONBERINO  IN  THE  FOREST. 

I  would  not  do  Sir  Charles  the  injustice  of  not  believing 
that  his  better  nature  must  often  have  risen  in  revolt 
against  the  sorry  part  which  he  had  to  play.  But  needs 
must  when  the  devil  drives,  and  he  had  to  put  the  thing 
through,  although,  if  he  had  any  manhood  or  conscience 
left,  he  must  often  have  wished  he  were  in  a  convict  cell  at 
Portland  rather  than  on  the  platform  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
In  order  to  secure  his  election  he  had  to  take  men  like 
the  Rev.  J.  George  to  his  hctfurt,  and  to  play  the  weeping 
Gbadband  before  sympathising  crowds.  His  wife's  tears, 
which  were  not  always,  as  she  stoutly  asserted  they  were  at 
>fewent,  only  ''tears  of  sweat,'*  were  only  less  efficacious 
than  his  attendances  of  the  Holy  Communion.  At  first 
ha  was  rather  circumspect,  out  towards  the  close  he  threw 
all  pretence  of  regard  of  truth  to  the  winds.  Pecca  pecca 
fortiter  seemed  to  be  his  motto,  and  he  found  it  pay. 

▲  ROUGH  RE-TRIAL  DTDEEb. 

It  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  discreditable  to 
the  common-sense  of  Bnglish  journalism,  that  any  writer 
presumably  sane  should  talk  of  the  poll  as  a  reversal  of 
the  verdict  of  the  jurr  after  a  rough  re-trial  of  the  case. 

Rough,"  indeed,  was  the  re-trial,  in  which  the  jurors 
were  carefully  instructed  on  no  account  to  listen  to  a 
syllable  in  reply  to  Sir  Charles's  protestations  of  his  inno- 
cence, to  bum  all  publications  which  stated  the  case  for 
the  other  side,  and  to  break  up  with  violence  overy 
meeting  at  which  any  allusion  should  be  made  to  the 
question  of  his  personal  morality.  What  kind  of  a  trial  is 
that  in  which  only  one  side  is  permitted  to  be  heard, 
and  where  the  bounsel  for  the  prosecution  are  dis- 
tinctly and  definitely  informed  that  they  will  be 
murdered  if  they  attempt  to  address  this  new  tribunal  ? 
Those  who  claim  the  poll  as  a  reversal  of  the  verdict 
against  Sir  Ch-irles,  appear  to  be  in  blissful  ignorance 
ihat  Sir  Charles  obtained  his  majority  by  denying  every- 
iHiere  that  there  had  ever  been  any  verdict  against  him 
at  all,  and  therefore,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  to 
reverse. 

A  DOZEN  SABIFLE  FALSBH00D3. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  assertions  on  the  strength  of 
which  what  the  Bristol  Mercury  claimed  as  A  Moral 
Victory   was  won  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  : — 

1.  That  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  a  man  without  a  blemish 
on  his  character. 

2.  That  there  was  no  verdict  against  him  in  the  Divorce 
Court. 

3  That  the  question  of  his  guilt  was  never  submitted 
to  the  jury. 

4.  That  no  legal  means  existed  by  which  the  evidence 
of  his  innocence  could  be  laid  before  the  Courts. 

6.  That  he  never  would  have  stood  as  a  candidate  but 
for  an  intimation  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  effect  that 
be  should  do  so. 


6.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  had  declared  to  Mr.  Stead  that 
the  charges  against  Sir  Charles  were  never  proved. 

7.  That  positive  evidence  existed  that  the  accusation 
was  the  result  of  a  horrible  conspiracy,  hatched  by  the 
Lite  Lady  Rosebeiy,  who  bribed  Mrs.  Crawford  to  bring  a 
&lse  charge  against  an  innocent  man,  in  order  to  remove 
a  rival  from  her  husband's  path. 

8.  That  Cardinal  Manning  believed  in  Dilke's  innocence 
and  favoured  his  candidature. 

9.  That  Mrs.  Crawford  was  never  received  into  the 
Cathohc  Church  by  the  Cardinal 

10.  That  the  whole  of  the  working  classes  were  longing 
to  see  Sir  Charles  installed  in  Parliament  as  the  champion 
of  Labour. 

11.  That  the  Empire  at  lar^e  impatiently  waited  his 
return  as  the  preliminary  to  his  appointment  as  Prime 
Minister. 

12.  And  that  no  one  really  objected  to  his  return  save 
a  lying  cur  and  cowardly  villain  named  Stead,  who  was  a 
near  relative  of  the  devil,  and  whose  diabolical  opposi- 
tion was  prompted  by  personal  motives  that  were 
mercenary  or  worse. 

It  is  not  suri^rising  that  the  Foresters,  who  for  two 
years  had  these  lies  and  others  hke  them  dinned  into 
their  ears^  at  last  accepted  them  as  absolute  truths,  and 
returned  Sir  Charles  to  Parliament  as  a  proof  of  their 
behef  in  his  innocence. 

WHAT  HIS  VICTORY  ENTAILS. 

Often  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  deception 
it  must  have  occurred  to  Sir  Charles  that  to  secure 
his  return  by  such  means  was  the  crowning  of  the 
infamy  of  his  life.  He  now  finds  himself  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  wbere  not  one  man  in  ten  is  simple  enough 
to  feel  anything  but  insulted  by  these  asseverations 
of  innocence  which  he  dare  not  even  attempt  to  prove, 
and  offended  by  these  fervent  protestations  of  piety 
from  a  notorious  libertine.  Ciu«ed  \*ith  the  burden 
of  a  granted  prayer,  he  is  once  more  in  Parliament, 
powerless  for  good,  potent  only  for  enl.  Every  desperate 
plunge  which  he  makes  to  this  f orbida*.  1  goal  but  revives 
the  foetid  memories  of  the  Divorce  Court,  and  uitensifies 
the  sentiment  which  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 
realisation  of  his  ambitions. 

Is  there  then  to  be  no  Statute  of  Limitations?  Is  there 
to  be  no  generous  act  of  oblivion  ?  Must  this  wretched 
man  for  ever  be  confronted  by  the  horrid  spectre  of 
the  ttins  of  past  years  P  That  entirely  depends  upon  Sir 
Charles  himself.  Oblivion  for  the  past  has  been  offered 
him  times  without  number,  but  it  has  been  offered  in 
vaio.  For  he  persists  in  proclaiming  that  if  he  was 
guilty,  his  conduct  is  a  bar  to  trust,  and  then  he  aggra- 
vates his  guilt  by  maligning  his  victim.  It  is  that  fresh 
and  ever-renewed  offence,  not  the  sin  of  long  ago,  that 
makes  him  an  outcast  among  our  public  men.  He  can- 
not, of  course,  prove  his  innocence,  for  he  is  guilty.  He 
has  not  the  moral  courage  to  confess  his  sin.  But  he  might 
at  least  stop  lying.  Until  he  does  so,  he  has  only  himself 
to  blame  for  the  protest  which  his  conduct  forces  from 
the  conscience  and  the  heart  of  his  countrymen. 
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LEADING   ARTICLES   IN   THE  REVIEWS. 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

WHAT    DOES    THE    POLL    MEAK  ? 

In  the  Contemporary  JReview,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  explains 
"the  moral  of  the  election  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author  of  "  The  London  Programme.*'  Mr.  Webb  can  only 
see  one  moral  from  the  election,  namely,  that  Liberals 
have  won  when  they  were  Socialists  and  have  lost  when 
they  were  Individualists,  that  the  lesson  which  the  Liberals 
have  to  learn  is  to  accept  Mr.  Webb  as  their  leader  and 
prophet  and  walk  in  the  path  which  he  points  out  for 
their  feet. 

MR.  SIDKET  WEBB. 

Mr.  Webb  would  have  an  autumn  session  in  order 
to  pass  a  bill  conveying  further  powers  upon  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Registration  Laws.  He  also  would  have  a  Budget  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  members,  amend  the  death 
duties,  tax  groimd  rents  and  impose  a  graduated  income 
tax.    Mr.  Webb  sums  up  his  paper  as  follows  : — 

The  task  of  the  Liberal  statesmen  is  at  the  present  time 
not  merely  to  frame  a  Home  Role  Bill,  but  to  occupy  them- 
selves in  forming  oat  of  the  vagae  and  frequently  incon- 
sistent Socialism  of  their  constitaents  a  systematic  coUec- 
tivist  programme  to  be  pot  before  the  country  in  1893.  It 
is,  however,  obvious  that  any  snob  programme  would  be 
worse  than  useless  unless  it  were  the  outcome  >  of  a  genuine 
conversation  of  the  coUectivist  faith.  To  ask  Mr.  Gladstone, 
for  instance,  to  out-trump  Mr.  Chamberlain's  National 
Insurance  by  Universal  Pensions,  would  indeed  be  a  degrada- 
tion of  politics,  -unless  we  could  first  convert  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  community 
for  the  well-being  of  its  aged  workers.  There  is  no  hope  of 
true  leadership  of  the  working  class  from  politicians  who  are 
still  under  the  dominion  of  the  old  individualist  ideal.  But 
with  the  abandonment  of  a  worn-out  creed,  the  ngly  precepts 
of  self-advancement  and  rising  out  of  your  class  "  would 
give  place  in  the  speeches  of  our  statesmen  to  a  more 
generous  advocacy  of  the  religion  of  public  service.  Social 
honours  would  be  reserved,  not  for  the  successful  employer 
of  sweated  labour,  or  the  wealthy  apropriator  of  other  men  s 
inventions,  but  for  the  faithful  official  of  the  community, 
whether  his  service  had  been  rendered  to  a  trade  union  or  a 
co-operative  society,  to  the  municipality,  or  to  the  State. 
Our  whole  educational  system,  from  the  Elementary  School 
to  the  University,  would  teach  (he  energetic  and  ambitious 
young  man  to  seek  advancement,  not  in  becoming  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  successful  business,  but  in  rising  to  high  office  as 
the  faithful  servant  of  his  Parish  or  County  CouncU. 

And  the  political  moral  of  the  elections  is  that  no 
complaisant  acceptance  of  new  t-hibboleths  will  serve  oor 
end.  If  the  Liberal  party  is  once  more  to  become  a  great 
*' instrument  of  progress,**  the  coUectivist  pro,?ramroe  must 
be  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire  for  social  equality,  and 
a  genuine  belief  in  industrial  democracy. 

TWO  CONSSBYATIVE  VIEWS. 

In  the  National  RevietOy  Mr.  Baumann  and  Mr. 
Whitmore  disconsolately  discuss  the  catastrophe  which 
has  overwhelmed  their  party.  Mr.  Baumann,  wno  by-the- 
bye  was  one  of  the  Conservatives  who  did  as  much  as 
anything  to  lose  London  for  the  Conservative  party  b^ 
bis  insane  antagonism  to  the  County  Council,  makes  his 
moan  over  the  result : — 

Despite  of  a  prepoUance  (sic)  of  fact  and  argument,  nnpre- 
cedented  unanswerable,  and,  one  would  have  thought,  irresis- 
tible, nolwithstanduig  a  record  of  legislative  achievement 


which  could  not  be  challenged,  or  concealed,  the  People  have 
slowly  and  deliberately  declared,  after  having  heard  the  case 
argued  by  both  sides,  We  have  had  enough  of  this  Govern- 
ment ;  we  will  turn  it  off,  and  take  a  new  one.**  Is  not  this 
enongb  to  make  the  friends  of  Popular  Representation  wring 
their  hands  ?  What  is  the  use  of  going  to  the  jury  with  a 
strong  case,  if  the  verdict  is  to  be  direct  against  the  weight 
of  evidence  7  It  is  not  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  but  Home 
Rule  for  London,  not  provincial  J  arliaments,  but  ground- 
rents,  no  theory  of  a  Federal  Constitution,  but  a  plain  plan 
of  plunder,  that  has  given  Mr.  Gladstone  twenty-four  votes 
on  a  division.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  fancy  he  has  won  them 
himself ;  but  we  need  be  under  no  such  illusion.  Mr.  John 
Bums  and  the  County  CouncU  have  joined  forces,  and  have 
seized  those  twelve  seats,  not  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  for 
themselves,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  will  very  soon  find  out. 

London  has  gone  badlv,  and  he  thinks  that  London 
may  go  worse.  This  is  due,  he  thinks,  to  the  County 
CouncU  largely,  for  constituting  which  he  thinks  that  Mr. 
Ritchie  well  deserved  being  defeated. 

We  are  only  just  beginning  to  pay  the  penalty  of  that 
reckless,  that  mad  experiment,  without  a  precedent,  I  should 
think,  in  our  legislation ;  and  fitly  enough,  the  first  person  to 
pay  was  the  author  of  the  BilL  A  feUow-feeling  is  said  to 
make  us  kind;  but  I  cannot  honestly  feel  sorry  that  mj 
friend  Mr.  Ritchie  has  been  defeated. 

Mr.  Whitmore  is  not  so  desponding.  He  tries  to  cheer 
np  his  forlorn  brethren  in  the  foUowing  fashion 

My  contention,  then,  is  that  Unionists,  while  frankly  ad- 
mitting the  difficulties  they  have  to  face  in  these  constito- 
encies,  and  the  reverses  they  have  in  some  instances  received, 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  indubitable,  if  slow,  growth  of 
their  views  since  the  last  Reform  Bill,  and  the  concurrent 
mitigation  in  the  asperity  of  Radical  hostiUty  to  them. 

Wherever  Radicalism  has  made  advances,  it  has  done  so — 
not  because  of,  or  even  in  the  name  of,^ome  Rule— but 
because  of  the  attractiveness  to  the  poorer  voters  of  new 
British  Radical  ideas.  Wherever  Unionism  has  grown  in 
strength,  it  has  done  so  avowedly  in  the  name  of  Unionism, 
and  on  the  force  of  Unionist  arguments  against  Home  Rule. 

THE  CONSOLATIONS  OF  BLACKWOOD.*' 

In  BlackwootVs  the  situation  is  considered  both  at  home 
and  abroad.   Blackwood  thinks  that 

Lord  Salisbury's  Government  was  in  a  position  which  should 
have  been  rendered  unassailable  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
people.  UnhappUy,  however,  the  blind  and  fatuous  influence 
of  party  feeling,  freely  backed  by  systematic  misrepresenta- 
tion, audacity  of  assertion,  and  persistency  in  promising  the 
impossible  to  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  electors,  have  been 
agents  more  powerful  than  gratitude,  an4  have  prevented  the 
Government  from  obtaining  that  unanimity  of  approval  which 
they  had  so  well  deserved,  and  which  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  should  undoubtedly  have  been  given. 

Bhckwood  takes  comfort,  however,  in  the  increase  of  the 
Unionist  poUs  and  the  heavy  majority  against  Home  Rule 
in  England.  They  have  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  addi- 
tional comfort,  and  although  the  result  of  the  elections  is 
regretted,  and  deeply  to  be  deplored,  and  only  to  bo 
explained  on  the  supposition  of  the  efficacy  of  persistent 
lymg,  Blackioood  consoles  itself  by  thintring  that  the 
days  of  the  new  Ministry  wUl  be  few.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  our  interests  abroad,  Blackwood  is  quite  sure 
nothing  but  harm  wiU  come  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  return 
to  power,  but  it  thinks  that  the  danger  will  be  minimised 
if  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  Lord  Rosebery  wUl  go 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  tlie  existing  foreign  policy 
of  Great  Britain  wiU  be  maintained. 
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WHAT  MR.  EDWARD  DICEY  THINKS. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  writing  in  the  Nmeteenth  Century 
on  the  Verdict  of  Eugland,"  says  that  the  general  result 
is  a  vote  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  rather  than  Home 
Rule.    The  second  feature  of  the  election  is 

That  the  choice  of  England— as  I  predicted  woald  be  the  case 
in  the  article  I  wrote  last  month  under  the  above  heading — 
has  gone  dead  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy.  In  London  the 
Unionists  hold  37  seats  against  25  ;  in  the  English  provincial 
boroughs,  95  against  68  ;  in  the  English  counties.  131  against 
103 ;  while  in  the  English  universities,  the  whole  five  seats 
were  retained  by  the  Unionists  without  even  the  pretence  of 
a  contest.  Thus  in  England  alone  Lord  Salisbury  had  a 
majority  of  72. 

Mr.  Dicey  thinks  that  the  Opposition  will  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  on  record,  an  Opposition  harmonious, 
united,  proud  of  its  cause,  hopeful  of  its  future,  confident 
of  success.  But  notwithstanding  this,  a  majority  is  a 
majority  however  it  is  constituted,  and  the  Nationalists 
are  masters  of  the  situation.  He  liiinks  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone will  come  to  terms  with  Dr.  Walsh  and  the  Irish 
clergy,  which  will  be  easier  than  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Lish  Nationalists.  He  sees  no 
absolute  impossibility  in  passing  a  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  course  of  next  year  conferring 
Home  Rule  on  Ireland,  but  he  says  the  House  of 
Lords  will  throw  it  out  and  then  there  will  be  a 
Dissolution  in  twelve  months  from  the  present  time. 
Unionists,  therefore,  should  set  about  preparing  to 
win  the  next  General  Election.  They  must  begin  by 
acknowledging  that  they  have  failed  to  convince  the  mass 
of  our  countrjTnen  that  the  repeal  of  the  Union  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  England.  Their  second 
failure  is  that  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  out- 
bidden and  out-manoeuvred  in  respect  to  the  questions 
which  really  interest  the  masses.  The  Liberal-Unionists 
must,  therefore,  abandon  an  untenable  position,  and  call 
themselves  Conservatives.  Sir  John  Gorst,  Baron  de 
Worms,  Mr.  Plunkett,  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  must 
be  recognised  as  inevitable  members  of  the  next  Conserva- 
tive Ministry,  and  having  thus  reconstructed  the  Oppo- 
sition Cabinet  Mr.  Dicey  would  go  for  the  Eight  Hours 
BilL  He  does  not  like  it,  but  he  bids  the  Conservatives 
remember  that  if  they  wish  to  get  the  working-class  vote 
they  have  got  to  pay  for  it  either  in  meal  or  malt. 

MR.  LECKT's  ideas. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  there  are  six  short  papera 
upon  the  outlook  of  affairs.  The  first  is  by  Mr.  Lecky, 
who  thinks  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  not  carry  out  Home 
Rule,  but  that  he  may  inflict  profoimd  injury  upon 
Ireland.  The  majority  is  not  an  English  or  even  a  British 
majority,  and  it  is  certainly  not  due  to  the  conversion  of 
the  nation  to  Home  Rule.  He  thinks  the  majority  will 
spht  up  into  groups,  and  he  says : — 

It  will  be  curious  to  watch  a  Government  presided  over  by 
the  author  of  '*  Vaticanism ; "  called  into  being,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  votes  of  the  English  Nonconformists,  and  at 
the  same  time  controlled,  directed,  and  sustained  by  the 
Catholic  priesthood  as  no  English  Government  has  been  since 
the  Reformation. 

Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  thinks  that  to  run  Home  Rule 
alone,  and  leave  other  matters  out  until  it  is  settled,  will 
be  to  repeat  the  error  of  1886,  and  to  Qoxvct  a  similar 
disaster.  The  new  Franchise  Bill  must  be  sent  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords  before  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  passed 
throujih  Committee.  That  Franchise  Bill  must  be 
limited  to  extending  the  period  of  quahfication,  and  the 
abolition  of  plural  voting.    Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  consoles 


himbelf  by  thinking  that  the  Opposition  will  be  the  most 
brilliant  in  Parliamentary  history,  and  that  one-fourth  of 
the  Irish  members  cannot  give  constant  or  regular  attend- 
ance in  Parliament. 

MR.  ARNOLD  FOBSTSB'S  ULSTERIA. 

Mr.  Arnold  Foster  says  that  a  dear  majority  of  the 
electors  of  Great  Britain  have  returned  the  Unionist 
party  to  smash  Home  Rule.  The  Gladstonian  majorit}' 
depends  upon  rebels,  illiterates,  perjurers,  and  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  Every  Gladstonian  member  for 
Ireland  might  be  justly  unseated  on  the  ground  of  undue 
influence.  In  Dublin  there  is  not  a  single  person  who^ 
pK>litically  speaking,  would  trust  Mr.  Gladstone  to  carry 
sixpence  across  the  street : — 

That  the  accession  of  a  Gladstonian  Government  to  rffice 
even  for  a  week  will  mean  the  recrudescence  of  the  bloody 
work  of  what  has  now  become  the  Gladstonian  party,  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  is,  I  fear,  from  what  I  hear,  beyond 
doubt.  That  will  be  the  princi|^  danger  of  the  situation. 
The  other  danger  will,  of  course,  be  the  risk  of  war  which 
always  follows  Mr.  Gladstone's  accession  to  office  as  regularly 
as  typhus  follows  famine. 

MR.  greenwood's  BOGIE. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  is  much  more  alarmed  about 
what  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  succeed  in  doing  the  day 
after  to-morrow  than  what  Mr.  Gladstone  is  doing 
to-day.  He  regards  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  priest  who 
hopes  to  be  the  pontiff  of  the  new  Radicalism.  He  hopes 
that  the  Conservatives  will  come  to  the  conclusion  ni 
Opposition  that  if  there  must  be  two  parties  in  the  State 
there  is  no  need  for  them  both  oeing  Radical  and 
Revolutionary.  He  thinks  that  the  Conservatives  have 
sold  their  souls  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  he  has  not  been 
able  to  pay  the  price  in  return  for  which  they  consented 
to  pass  Free  Education,  and  disestablish  the  Quarter 
Sessions. 

EXIT  TORIES,  ENTER  UNIONISTS. 

Sir  W.  T.  Marriott  suggests  that  there  should  be  no 
more  Tories,  but  that  they  should  all  be  called  Unionists. 
Eleven  seats  were  lost  in  London  through  the  folly 
of  many  members  of  the  Unionist  party.  They  have 
also  lost  in  the  counties  owing  to  the  lies  told 
about  them  by  their  opponents,  who  had  many  chancea 
given  them  in  places  wnere  the  landlords  were  absentees 
and  the  clergyman  unpopular.  So  far  from  thinking 
that  Mr.  CSiamberlain  is  an  evil  element  against  whom 
all  Conservatives  should  stand  on  guard.  Sir  William 
Marriott  thinks  that  they  must  follow  his  example  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  persist  in  carrying  out  a 
strong,  consistent  foreign  pohcy  together  with  Liberal 
measures  in  home  legislation : — 

I  may  add  that  in  no  election  has  the  Primrose  League 
given  more  effective  help  than  at  the  recent  one,  and,  judging 
firom  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that  where  it  has  taker 
root  and  is  strong  the  Unionist  party  have  won,  and  where  it 
has  been  weak  and  neglected  they  have  lost. 


The  "Origin  of  Pleasure  and  Pain"  is  treated  of  by  Dr. 
Herbert  Nichols  in  the  Philosophical  Review.  The  writer 
has  a  new  theory  that  pleasure  and  pain,  at  any  rate 
pain,  are  not  merely  complementary  expressions  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  individual,  but  that  they  are 
separate  phenomena,  having  nerves  of  their  own.  These 
nerves  are  carried,  he  suggests,  in  the  sheaths  of  the 
other  nerves.  As  confirmatory  testimony  of  the  separate 
nature  of  pain  he  cites  Goldsch^ider,  the  greatest  living 
authority  in  this  department,  who  rf  ports  having  dis- 
covered and  positively  demonstrated  isolated  specific 
pain  nerves. 
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WHY  I  VOTED  FOR  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

By  Eight  Liberals. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr.  Koowles  has  collected 
papers  from  eight  different  persons  who  explain  in  response 
to  his  request  why  they  voted  for  Mr.  Qladstone  at  the 
last  General  Election. 

THB  DBAN  OF  WINCHESTER. 

The  most  interesting  paper  is  the  last  by  the  Dean  of 
Winchester,  who  sidd  that  he  voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
because  he  says,  I  have  tried  to  make  Christianity 
interpreted  anew  b^  the  Hfe  of  Christ  as  the  foundation 
of  my  political  faith.  To  me  Christianity  is  intensely 
practical  and  social.  The  priests  and  Levites  still  pass 
by  with  averted  heads,  but  tbere  lies  there  the  true  auty 
of  man.  If  Churches  have  to  live  they  have  to  face  the 
difficulties  of  the  time  in  the  development  of  social  life 
and  labour." 

It  is  because  of  my  hopes  for  the  solution  of  some  of  these 
social  questions  that  I  am  a  warm  Liberal.  We  want  the 
wage- earner  to  have  better  provision  for  his  old  age;  we 
want  a  reform  in  the  Poor  Law ;  we  want  better  houses  for 
the  labourers  to  live  in,  not  huts  which  defy  the  laws  of 
health  and  morality ;  we  believe  that  every  man  should'  be 
unmolested,  whatever  views  he  may  hold,  and  be  able  to  give 
weight  to  his  views  without  hindrance  at  the  polls ;  we  bold 
that  the  vote  ought  to  represent  each  person's  conscience 
and  opinion ;  that  no  one  should,  when  of  full  age  and 
standing,  be  without  it,  nor  any  one  have  more  than  one 
person's  share  of  it.  I  hold,  too,  that  this  is  as  true  of 
women  as  of  men,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  female  vote 
will  be  thrown  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  peace,  temperance, 
and  morality,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  it  on  our  party 
organisations.  I  repudiate  the  degrading  doctrine  that  only 
those  should  vote  who  can  fight  for  their  vote:  such  a 
doctrine  is  a  long  step  backwards  towards  the  barbarous 

Might  makes  right  **  theory  of  human  life. 

The  peaceful  solution  of  the  quarrels  of  men  or  nations  is  the 
true  solution :  we  desire  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  both  Im- 
perial and  International  amity.  We  want  education  to  be  im- 
proved as  well  as  universal ;  we  desire  the  rehgious  and  moral 
side  of  it  to  be  strengthened,  and  the  family  life  to  grow  more 
real  and  more  happy.  We  are  determined  to  resist  the 
horrible  attacks  of  vice  and  cruelty  on  the  purity  and  happi- 
ness of  our  women  and  children.  Lastly— and  perhaps  this 
is  the  most  pressing  matter  of  all— we  call  for  a  stem  and 
popular  control  over  the  deadly  drink  traffic. 

MR.  ALFRED  R.  WALLACE. 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace's  paper  is  also  interesting  and  to 
the  point.  He  voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone  because  he  was 
a  Home  Ruler  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second — 

Coming  to  the  special  case  of  Ireland,  I  believe  that  the 
infallible  and  only  test  of  good  government  is  general 
contentment  combined  with  physical  well-being.  The  people 
of  Ireland  are  now,  and  have  always  been,  discontented  with 
our  goverament  of  their  country,  a  government  which  has 
never,  till  recently,  even  pretended  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
Irish.  I  believe  that  the  only  way  to  satisfy  their  just  and 
proper  desire  for  self-government,  and  to  blot  out  the 
memory  of  centuries  of  oppression  and  misrule,  is  to  grant 
them  that  measure  of  Home  Rule  which  the  Liberal  party, 
under  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  prepared  to  concede,  and  which  the 
Irish  people  are  prepared  to  accept.  To  give  this  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  two  great  liberal  principles — that  liberty 
is  not  only  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  that  with  fair  play  and 
in  the  long  run  it  always  produces  good  results ;  and,  that 
government,  to  be  just  and  beneficial,  must  be  founded  on 
the  freely  expr  ssed  consent  of  the  governed. 

An  objection  may  be  made  that  these  principles  would 
compel  us  to  give,  not  partial,  but  absolute  freedom  to  the 
Irish  people  U  they  desired  it.  I  reply,  that  undoubtedly 
it  would  do  so ;  but,  in  the  first  place  that  demand  has  not 
been  yet  made  by  the  same  large  majority  and  with  the 


same  earnestness  with  which  local  self-government  has  been 
claimed;  and,  in  the  second  place,  with  nations  as  with 
individuals,  self-preservation  is  the  paramout  consideration, 
and  a  completely  independent  Ireland  might  easily  be  con- 
quered by  a  continental  Power  and  made  the  base  for  an 
attack  upon  us.  As  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  lai^ 
majority  of  Irishmen  would  desire  to  become  subjects  of 
France  or  Germany,  this  demand  for  complete  independence 
is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  made. 

A  more  practical  objection  is  that,  on  what  have  been 
here  laid  down  as  Liberal  principles,  we  would  give  to  Ulstei 
the  same  freedom  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government 
which  we  are  prepared  to  give  to  Ireland.  To  this  I  reply, 
that  I  certainly  would  give  this  freedom,  either  to  Ulster  or 
to  any  clearly  defined  portion  of  Ulster,  if  demanded  by  at 
least  a  two-thirds  majority  of  its  population.  The  present 
attitude  of  a  portion  of  Ulster  is,  however,  almost  wholly 
due  to  religious  antagonism,  and  to  what  Liberals  believe  to 
be  an  altogether  unfounded  dread  of  some  form  of  religioiiB 
persecution. 

DR.  BRIGHT  AND  OTHERS. 

Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  the  Master  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  and  Sir  William  Markby,  all  explain  their  votee 
on  the  general  ground  of  agreement  with  Mr.  Gladstone** 
policy,  but  they  all  also  state  that  they  object  to  return 
a  Conservative  Government  on  the  ground  that  it  passes 
Liberal  measures.  On  this  subject  the  Master  of  Uni- 
versity College  says : — 

The  address  put  into  my  hands  here  by  the  Government 
candidate  lays  claim  to  the  completion  by  the  existing 
Government  a  number  of  excellent  measures.  I  find  in  ^at 
long  list  nearly  everything  which  the  Liberal  party  has  for 
vears  been  demanding.  Of  course  these  measures  have  not 
been  carried  out  with  a  completeness  which  a  Liberal  might 
desire.  A  Conservative  Government  under  heavy  pressure 
appears  to  be  so  squeezable,  that  a  man  of  a  somewhat 
cynical  mind  might  be  well  satisfied  to  see  his  objeote 
gradually  brought  to  completion  without  any  responsibility 
on  his  part.  But  this  is  rather  a  degradation  of  politics ;  it 
is  a  little  like  the  Liberal  voter  being  carried  to  the  poll  in 
the  wealthy  Conservative's  carriage. 

PR0FBS80R  MINTO. 

Bir.  Minto  explains  why  he  did  not  vote  for  the  labour 
candidate  in  the  following  sentence : — 

The  one-plank  agitator  has  his  times  and  seasons  of  ben^ 
flcial  activity,  but  the  eve  of  a  general  election  on  long- 
matured  issues  is  not  one  of  them.  To  support  him  in  suoh 
circumstances  is  merely  to  postpone  or  defeat  the  reforms  to 
which  the  Liberal  party  is  pledged. 

Several  of  the  writers  deal  with  the  question  of  Ulster, 
but  the  only  one  who  makes  any  practical  proposal  is  Mr. 
Wallace,  who  says : — 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  both  just  and  politic  to 
include  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  proviso,  that  if  at  the  end  of 
five  years  any  clearly  defined  portion  of  Ireland,  such  as  a 
county  or  two  or  more  contiguous  counties,  demanded  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  its  population  to  become  an  integral  part 
of  Scotland  or  of  England,  that  demand  should  be  granted. 
I  am  myself  convinced  that  when  the  time  came  no  suoh 
demand  would  be  made ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  con- 
sistency, as  well  as  of  policy,  the  option  should  be  granted. 


In  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  for  August  there  is  a 
paper  b^  Mr.  W.  Wheater  on  "  Chivahy  and  Matrimony," 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  in  the  days  of 
chivalry  women  were  practically  bought  and  sold  with  a 
cynical  disregard  to  their  own  affections.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  woman's  experience,  ho  says  nothing  could  hare 
been  fouler  than  the  days  of  chivahy,  it  was  the  most 
filthy  of  charnel  houses.  The  only  modem  parallel  to  the 
times  of  chivahy  was  the  American  slave  plantations 
before  slavery  was  abolished. 
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AFT£R  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

•  A  SPECULATION  OF  WHAT  MIGHI  BE. 

Ik  the  Contemporary  Heview  for  August,  after  pointing 
out  various  features  which  have  ohar^sterised  the  recent 
election,  Mr.  Stead  proceeds  to  discuss  the  probable 
course  of  events.  He  suggests  that  as  the  lioerals  are 
not  strong  enough  to  defy  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  it 
would  be  suicidal  for  them  to  thrust  forward  a  Home 
Rule  Bill,  only  to  have  it  fluns  back  in  their  faces  without 
daring  to  ^o  to  the  country,  uiey  had  better  proceed  one 
step  at  a  time. 

AK  IRISH  CHIEF  8ECRETABT. 

By  way  of  preparing  for  the  Home  Rule  Bill  the^ 
should  ask  the  Irish  party  to  nominate  one  of  theix 
members  who  should  consent  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  patriotism  and  accept  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  Home  Rule.  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  Cabinet  and  to  fortify  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
the  experience  of  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  working 
of  the  federal  i^stem,  Mr.  Stead  suggests  that  Mr.  Blake, 
who  has  been  elected  for  South  Lon^oid,  should  betaken 
into  the  CaUnet  as  a  representative  Canadian,  and  that 
his  presence  there  might  oe  balanced  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Bibbs  to  an  Imperial  portfolio. 

THE  BIGIHT  HON.  THOMAS  BUBT. 

If,  in  addition,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  Department  of  Labour  and  maide  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  Mr.  Stead  seems  to  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
oould  contemplate  the  future  with  some  degree  of  com- 
placency. Although  the  Cabinet  might  then  oe  as  strong 
as  it  could  be  made,  yet,  considering  the  constitution  of 
the  majority  which  has  placed  it  in  power,  Mr.  Stead  is 
not  satisfiea. 

THE  LIBEBAL  UNIONISTS. 

He  thinks  that  overtures  should  be  made  to  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,*  who  in 
1886  was  distinctly  in  favour  of  making  a  compromise 
about  Home  Rule.  He  was  then  overruled  by  the  more 
passionate  and  impulsive  counsels  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
who  is  now  a  Gladstonian  of  the  first  water.  Dr.  Dale,  of 
Birmingham,  is  an  advocate  of  American  as  against 
Colonifd  Home  Rule,  and  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  of  the 
same  mind  to-dav  that  he  was  some  time  ago,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  accept  the  olive  branch  if  it 
were  extended  to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Stead 
says: — 

MB.  CHAlfBEBLAIK. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  like  Mr.  Cowen, 
is  acimated  by  a  personal  feeling  of  pique  or  of  jealonsy  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Those  who  know  him  best  ridicule  the  accu- 
sation. There  are  no  grounds  of  personal  antagonism  which 
would  divide  the  Liberal  leader  and  his  natural  successor. 
In  the  country  there  would  be  some  considerable  misgiving ; 
bat,  aiter  all,  even  the  most  resentful  Radical  may  reflect 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  in  every  way  preferable  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt  as  the  next  leader  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Is  there,  then,  any  fatal  antagonism  of  principle  7  No 
doubt,  if  all  the  possible  contingencies  were  drawn  out  on 
paper,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  two  statesmen  who 
would  agree  in  advance  upon  the  solution  of  all  conceivable 
problems  But  upon  the  practical  next  step  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  practical  statesmen  to  agree.  Of  course,  if  the 
Irish  persist  in  crying  for  all  or  nothing,  they  will  get 
nothing,  and  we  can  only  wish  them  joy  of  their  choice.  But 
if  they  are  williog  to  take  what  they  can  get  to-day,  on  the 
principle  th»t  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  there  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  a  modus  vivendi.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  a  rearrangement  of  the  political  perspective.  Mr. 
CQadstone  has  always  said  that  he  would  propose  nothing  for 


Ireland  that  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  extend  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Chamberlain  wcaH  pro- 
bably reverse  the  order,  and  give  to  the  United  Kingdom 
what  he  is  willing  to  extend  to  Ireland. 

THE  SCHEME  07  HOME  JtVJJi, 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  will  be  said,  wishes  to  restore  the 
Heptarchy.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  may  be  replied,  sees  that 
the  American  State  system  supplies  us  with  invaluable  hints 
as  to  the  necessary  decentralisation  of  our  Constitution. 
The  promotion  of  the  rapprochement  between  the  American 
Bepublio  and  the  British  Bmpire  cannot  better  be  pursued 
than  by  the  attempt  to  pass  the  federal  principle  upon  the 
Bnglish  chaotic  and  paralytic  centralised  system. 

The  London  County  Connoil,  with  fonr  miliions  of  subjects, 
is  working  out  the  problem  of  municipal  Home  Rule,  without 
raising  even  an  alarmed  soggestion  that  the  County  Council 
will  diismember  the  Bmpire.  If  similar  bodies  of  a  similar 
sise  were  established  with  extended  powers  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms,  much  greater  elasticity  would  be  imparted 
to  our  sy^m  of  Government,  at  the  same  time  that  local 
Parliaments  would  everywhere  be  created  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  central  Government  could  unload  many  of  its 
burdens.  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  would  each  form 
natural  local  nuclei  of  decentralised  administration.  Lon- 
don, Lancashire,  and  Torkshire  would  be  cantons  or  states. 
The  fonr  Northern  Counties,  the  Bastem  Counties,  the  Home 
Counties,  the  West  Midlands,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  their 
chief,  the  Bast  Midlands  under  Lord  Spencer,  with  Wessez 
and  Cornwall,  would  be  a  rough  but  practicable  division  of 
the  land  into  manageable  administrative  units  not  dissimilar 
to  an  American  State. 

Of  these  cantons  and  states,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Torkshire,  the  fonr  Northern  Counties,  and  the  Eastern 
Counties,  judging  from  the  recent  elections,  would  be  Liberal ; 
while  Lancashire,  London,  the  Home  Counties,  the  West 
Midlands,  would  be  as  decidedly  Conservative.  Wessex  and 
the  Eastern  Midlands  would  be  the  pivot  states. 

THE  ONLY  S0Lt7TI0N. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  that  if  we  are  not 
to  break  up  the  Empire,  we  must  Americanise  our  Constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Gladstone  dimly  sees  this.  Mr.  Morley  is  groping 
towards  it.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Chamberlain  boldly  face 
the  situation,  and  abandoning  his  perilous  sojonmings  among 
the  tents  of  Kedar,  return  to  the  Liberal  party  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  this  great  ideal  7 


Lord  Reay  in  Bombay. — De  6%ds  has  an  interesting 
article  by  Prof.  Van  der  Lith,  dealing  with  Lord 
Beay's  administration  of  Bombay,  1886-1890.  Lord 
Beay  (better  known  in  Holland  as  Donald,  Baron 
Mackay),  as  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  and  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Hague,  is 
naturally  an  object  of  interest  to  his  former  country- 
men. But  the  gravamen  of  the  article  lies  in  its 
examination  of  our  Indian  system  generally,  which 
is  favourably  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Dutch  in 
their  East  Indian  possessions.  Perhaps  the  fault  lies 
partly  with  the  natives  of  the  latter,  for  Prof.  Van  der 
Lith  thinks  that  the  native  population  of  Bombay  is  on 
a  far  higher  level  than  that  of  the  Dutch  colonies.  An 
institution  like  Bombay  University  would  be  impossible, 
even  in  Java,  the  most  highly-developed  of  them.  But 
may  not  this  be  partly  due  to  the  over-government  and 
patem^  siurveillance  which,  by  treating  Javanese  as 
children,  has  made  and  kept  them  so  P 

In  Natural  Science  Mr.  dement  Reid  discusses  the 
climate  of  Europe  during  the  glacial  period.  He  thinks 
that  Great  Britain  was  probably  like  Greenland  of 
to-day.  All  the  country  north  of  the  Thames  and  of  a 
line  drawn  through  Saxony  was  buried  under  a 
perennial  sheet  of  ice  and  show.  j 
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how  we  feel  when  we  die. 

TWO  BEBCABKABLB  EXPSRIENCES. 

The  July  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  contains  a  paper  of  surpassing  interest 
Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  Its  title  is  adopted  apparently 
with  the  purpose  of  concealing  its  interest  from  the  public, 

On  Indications  of  Continued  Terrene  Knowledge  on  the 
Part  of  the  Phantasms  of  the  Dead."  Under  this  uncouth 
phraseology  Mr.  Myers  conceals  some  extraordinary 
experiences  of  how  we  feel  when  we  die,  and  throws  some 
light  upon  thelquestion  as  to  whether  we  shaU  continue 
to  learn  and  understand  all  that  goes  on  in  the  earth 
when  we  have  quitted  this  mortal  sphere.  As  it  is 
appointed  to  all  men  to  die,  and  as  in  the  whole  range  of 
human  literature  there  are  hardly  any  authentic  narra- 
tives as  to  how  a  man  feels  at  the  moment  of  death,  the 
evidence  in  this  paper  of  Mr.  Myers  is  extremely 
interesting.  Of  the  two  narratives  Mr.  Myers 
gives  us,  the  first  is  the  most  remarkable,  although 
they  are  both  exceeding  wonderful.  The  first  was  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Wiltse,  of  the  St,  Louis  Medical 
and  Sur^iealJoumaL  Dr.  Wiltse  is  the  authority  for  the 
statements  which  follow.  When  in  full  possession  of  all 
his  faculties  he  appeared  to  come  to  the  moment  of  death 
in  the  last  stage  of  typhus  fever.  He  discussed  with  his 
family  the  arguments  in  hivour  of  immortaUty.  His 
voice  failed  and  his  strength  weakened,  and,  as  a  last 
effort,  he  stiffened  his  legs  and  lay  for  four  hours  as  dead, 
the  church  bell  being  run^  for  his  death.  A  needle  was 
thrust  into  various  portions  of  his  body  from  the  feet 
to  the  hips  without  having  any  effect.  He  was  pulseless 
for  a  long  time,  and  for  nearly  half  an  hour  he  appeared 
absolutely  dead.  While  his  body  was  lying  in  this  deatii- 
like  trance  his  soul  was  disengaging  itself  &om  its  earthly 
tabernacle. 

THE  SXPAKATION  OF  SOUL  AND  BODY. 

Dr.  Wiltse,  describing  his  own  experience,  says  that  he 
woke  up  out  of  unconsciousness  into  a  state  of  conscious 
existence,  and  diaoovered  that  the  soul  was  in  the  body 
but  not  of  it.  He  says : — 

With  all  the  interest  of  a  physician,  I  beheld  the  wonders 
of  my  bodily  anatomy,  intimately  interwoven  with  which, 
even  tissae  for  tissue,  was  I,  the  liviog  soul  of  that  dead  body. 
I  learned  that  the  epidermis  was  the  outside  botmdary  of  the 
ultimate  tissues,  so  to  speak,  of  the  souL  I  realised  my 
condition  and  reasoned  calmly  thus :  I  have  died,  as  men 
term  death,  and  yet  I  am  as  much  a  man  as  ever.  I  am 
about  to  get  out  of  the  body.  I  watched  the  interesting 
process  of  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  By  some  power, 
apparently  not  my  own,  the  Ego  wasrocked,to  and  fro,  later^y, 
as  a  cradle  is  rocked,  by  which  process  its  connection  with  the 
tissues  of  the  body  was  broken  up.  After  a  little  time  the  lateral 
motion  ceased,  and  along  the  soles  of  the  feet  beginning 
at  the  toes,  passing  rapidly  to  the  heels,  I  fdt  and 
heard,  as  it  seemed,  the  snapping  of  innumerable  small  oords. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  I  began  slowly  to  retreat  from 
the  feet  toward  the  head,  as  a  rubber  cord  shortens.  I 
remember  reachiug  the  hips  and  saying  to  myself,  **  Now, 
there  is  no  life  below  the  hips."  I  can  recall  no  memory 
of  passing  through  the  abdomen  and  chest,  but  recol- 
lect distinctly  when  my  whole  self  was  collected  into 
the  head,  when  I  reflect^  thus :  I  am  all  in  the  h^d  now 
and  I  shall  soon  be  free.  I  passed  around  the  brain  as  if  I 
were  hollow,  compressing  it  and  its  membranes  slightly  on 
all  sides  toward  the  centre,  and  peeped  out  between  the 
sutures  of  the  skull,  emerging  like  the  flattened  edges  of  a 
bag  of  membranes.  I  recollect  distinctly  how  I  appeared  to 
myself  something  like  a  jelly-fish  as  regards  colour  and  form. 
As  I  emerged  from  the  head  I  floated  up  and  do?m  and 
laterally  like  a  soap  bubble  attached  to  the  bowl  of  a  pipe, 
until  1  at  last  broke  loose  from  the  body  and  fell  lightly  to 
the  floor,  where  I  slowly  rose  and  expanded  into  the  fuU 
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stature  of  a  man.  I  seemed  to  be  translucent,  of  a  bluish 
cast,  and  perfectly  naked.  With  a  painful  sense  of 
embarrassment  I  fled  toward  the  partially  opened  door  to 
escape  the  eyes  of  the  two  ladies  whom  I  was  facing  as 
well  as  others  whom  I  knew  were  about  me,  but  upon 
reaching  the  door  I  found  myself  clothed,  and  satisfied  upon 
that  point  I  turned  and  faced  the  company. 

THE  NEW  BODY  OF  THE  BOUL. 

As  I  turned,  my  left  elbow  came  in  contact  with  the  arm 
of  one  of  two  gentlemen,  who  were  standing  in  the  door.  To 
my  surprise,  his  arm  passed  through  mine  without  apparent 
resistance,  the  severed  parts  closing  again  without  pain,  as 
air  reunites.  I  looked  quickly  up  at  his  face  to  see  if  he  had 
noticed  the  contact,  but  he  gave  me  no  sign, — only  stood  and 
g^ed  toward  the  couch  I  had  just  left.  I  directed  my  gaze 
in  the  direction  of  his,  and  saw  my  own  dead  body. 

I  saw  a  number  of  persons  sitting  and  standing  about 
the  body,  and  particularly  noticed  two  women  apparently 
kneeling  by  my  left  side,  and  I  knew  that  they  were  weeping. 
I  have  since  learned  that  they  were  my  wife  and  my  sister, 
but  I  had  no  conception  of  individuality.  Wife,  sister,  or 
friend  were  as  one  to  me.  I  did  not  remember  any  conditions 
of  relationship;  at  least  I  did  not  think  of  anjr.  I  could 
distinguish  sex,  but  nothing  further.  Not  one  lifted  their 
eyes  from  my  body. 

I  turned  and  passed  out  at  the  open  door,  inclining  my 
head  and  watching  where  I  set  my  feet  as  I  stepped  down  on 
to  the  porch. 

I  crossed  the  porch,  descended  the  steps,  walked  down  the 
path  and  into  the  street.  There  I  stopped  and  looked  about 
me.  I  never  saw  that  street  more  distinctly  than  I  saw  it 
then.  I  took  note  of  the  redness  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
washes  the  rain  had  made.  I  took  a  rather  pc^hetic  look 
about  me,  like  one  who  is  about  to  leave  his  home  for  a  long 
time.  Then  I  discovered  that  I  had  become  larger  than  I 
was  in  earth  life  and  congratulated  myself  thereupon.  I  waa 
somewhat  smaller  in  the  body  than  I  just  liked  to  be,  but  in 
the  next  life,  I  thought,  I  am  to  be  as  I  desired. 

My  clothes,  I  noticed,  had  accommodated  themselves  to 
my  increased  stature,  and  I  fell  to  wondering  where  they 
came  from  and  how  they  got  on  to  me  so  quioUy  and  with- 
out my  knowledge.  I  examined  the  fabric,  and  judged  it  to 
be  of  some  kind  of  Scotch  material,  a  good  suit,  I  thought, 
but  not  handsome ;  still,  neat  and  good  enough.  The  coat 
fits  loosely  too,  and  that  is  well  for  summer.  '*  How  well  I 
feel,"  I  thought.  "  Only  a  few  minutes  ago  I  was  horribly 
sick  and  distressed.  Then  came  that  change,  called  death, 
which  I  have  so  much  dreaded.  It  is  past  now,  and  here  am 
I  still  a  man,  alive  and  thinking,  yes,  thinking  as  clearly  as 
ever,  and  how  well  I  feel*' 

THE  OONKEOTION  BETWEEN  BODY  AND  SOTJL. 

Dr.  Wiltse,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy  at  the  thou^t 
that  he  would  never  be  sick  again,  danced  in  his  glee.  Me 
then  noticed  that  he  oould  see  the  back  of  his  ooat  with 
the  eyes  of  his  old  body,  while  the  spiritual  eyes  were  look- 
ing forward.  He  discovered  that  a  small  cord  like  the 
thread  of  a  spider's  web  ran  from  his  shoulders  back  to  his 
body,  and  was  attached  to  it  at  the  base  of  the  neck  in 
front.  Then  he  went  through  the  air  upheld  by  a  pair  of 
hands,  which  he  could  feel  pressing  lightly  on  his  sides. 
He  travelled  at  a  swift  but  pleasant  rate  of  speed  until 
he  arrived  on  a  narrow  but  well-built  roadway  inclined 
upwards  at  an  angle  of  25  deg.  It  was  about  as  far  above 
t£e  tree-tops  as  it  was  below  the  clouds.  The  roadway 
seemed  to  have  no  support,  but  was  built  of  milky 
quartz  and  white  sand.  Feeling  very  lonely,  he  looked  for 
a  companion,  and,  as  a  man  dies  every  twenty  minutes,  he 
thought  he  ought  not  to  have  to  wait  long,  out  he  could 
seenoone.  At  last,when  he  was  beginning  to  feel  very  mise- 
rable, a  face  full  of  ineffable  love  and  tenderness  appeared 
to  him.  Bi^ht  in  front  of  him  he  saw  three  j^roaigioua 
rocks  blocking  the  road.  A  voi(^.^poke  to  mm  from  a 
thunder-cloud,  saying  Di^e^byx5C^(!l^l^*®^ 
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World ;  once  you  pass  them,  you  can  no  more  return  to 
the  body."  There  were  four  entrances,  one  very  dark,  the 
other  three  led  into  a  cool,  quiet,  and  beautiful  country. 
He  desired  to  go  in,  but  when  he  reached  the  exact 
centre  of  the  rock  he  was  suddenly  stopped.  He  became 
unconscious  again ;  and,  when  he  woke,  he  was  lying  in 
bis  bed.  He  awoke  to  consciousness  and  soon  recovered. 
He  wrote  out  this  narrative  eight  weeks  after  his 
strange  experience,  but  he  told  the  story  to  those  at 
the  l^dside  as  soon  as  he  revived.  The  doctor,  who 
was  at  the  bedside,  said  that  the  breath  was  absolutely 
•extinct  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  and  every  symptom 
marking  the  patient  as  dead  was  present.  I  supposed 
at  one  time  tnat  he  was  actually  dead,  as  fully  as  I  ever 
supposed  any  one  to  be  dead.^ 

THE  HUOUBNOT  PA8T0E*S  STOBY. 

That  is  the  first  story.  The  second  one  is  of  a  Hugue- 
not, of  the  name  of  the  Rev.  L.  Y.  Bertrand.  It  is  not 
so  recent,  but  it  is  quite  as  remarkable  in  its  way.  Mr. 
Bertrand  was  travelling  with  some  pupUs  in  the  Alps. 
While  ascending  the  Titlis  Mountain  he  found  himself 
wearied,  and  sent  the  party  of  students  up  the  hill  while 
he  rested  on  the  mountain  side.  After  the  party  had 
left  him  he  smoked  and  contemplated  the  scenery. '  Sud- 
denly he  felt  himself  as  if  struck  by  apoplexy.  His  head 
was  perfectly  clear,  but  his  body  was  powerless;  it  was  the 
«leep  of  the  snow.  He  then  gives  the  following  acoount 
of  his  experience : — 

THE  8BN8ATION  or  DYING. 

A  kind  of  prayer  was  sent  to  God,  and  then  I  resolved  to 
study  qnietly  the  progress  of  death.  My  feet  and  hands 
were  firat  frozen,  and  little  by  little  death  reached  my  knees 
and  elbows.  The  sensation  was  not  painfnl,  and  my  mind 
felt  quite  easy.  But  when  death  had  been  all  over  my  body 
my  head  became  unbearably  cold,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
-concave  pincers  squeezed  my  heart,  so  as  to  extract  my  life. 
I  never  felt  such  an  acute  pain,  but  it  lasted  only  a  second 
•or  a  minute,  and  my  life  went  out.    **  Well,"  thought  I, 

at  last  I  am  what  they  c^  a  dead  man,  and  here  I  am, 
a  ball  of  air  in  the  air,  a  captive  balloon  attached  to 
earth  by  a  kind  of  elastic  string,  and  going  up  and 
always  up.  How  strange  1  I  see  better  than  ever,  and 
I  am  dead— only  a  small  space  in  the  space  without  a 
body  I  .  .  .  Where  is  my  last  body  ?  **  Looking  down,  I 
was  astounded  to  recognise  my  own  envelope.  '*  Strange  I " 
said  I  to  myself.  *'  There  is  the  corpse  in  which  I  lived  and 
which  I  called  me,  as  if  the  coat  were  the  body,  as  if  the  body 
were  the  soul  I  What  a  horrid  thing  is  that  body  I— deadly 
pale,  with  a  yellowish-blue  colour,  holding  a  cigar  in  its 
mouth  and  a  match  in  its  two  burned  fingers  t  Well,  I  hope 
that  you  shall  never  smoke  again,  dirty  rag  I  Ah !  if  only  I 
had  a  hand  and  scissors  to  cut  the  thread  which  ties  me  still 
to  it! 

"tbx  pbofbssob  is  dbad!'' 
*'  When  my  companions  return  they  will  look  at  that 
and  exclaim,  *  The  Professor  is  dead  '  Poor  young  friends  I 
They  do  not  know  that  I  never  was  as  alive  as  I  am,  and  the 
proof  is  that  I  see  the  guide  going  up  rather  by  the  right,  when 
he  promised  me  to  go  by  the  left ;  W.  was  to  be  the  last,  and  he 
is  neither  the  first  nor  the  last,  but  alone,  away  from  the  rope. 
Now  the  guide  thinks  that  I  do  not  see  him  because  he  hides 
himself  behind  the  young  men  whilst  drinking  at  my  bottle 
of  Madeira.  Well,  go  on,  poor  man,  I  hope  that  my  body 
will  never  drink  of  it  again.  Ah  1  there  he  is  stealing  a  leg 
of  my  chicken.  Oo  on,  old  fellow,  eat  the  whole  of  the 
chicken  if  you  choose,  for  I  hope  that  my  miserable  corpse 
will  never  eat  or  drink  again."  I  felt  neither  surprise  nor 
vexation  ;  I  simply  stated  facts  with  indifference.  *•  Hallo  I  *' 
said  I,  "  there  is  my  wife  going  to  Lucerne,  and  she  told  me 
that  she  would  not  leave  before  to-morrow,  or  after  to-morrow. 
They  are  five  before  the  hotel  of  Lungem.  Well,  wife,  I  am 
a  dead  man.  Good-bye.** 


**NBITHBB  &EQEBT  NOR  JOY." 

I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  call  dear  the  one  who  has 
always  been  vert/  dear  to  me,  and  that  I  felt  neither  regret 
nor  joy  at  leaving  her.  My  only  regret  was  that  I  could  not 
cut  the  string.  In  vain  I  travelled  through  so  beautiful 
worlds  that  earth  became  insignificant.  I  had  only  two 
wishes:  the  certitude  of  not  returning  to  earth  and  the 
discovery  of  my  next  glorious  body,  without  which  I  felt 
powerless.  I  could  not  be  happy  because  the  thread,  though 
thinner  than  ever,  was  not  cut,  and  the  wished-for  body  was 
still  invisible  to  my  searching  looks. 

Suddenly  a  shock  st  ipped  my  ascension,  and  I  felt  that 
somebody  was  pulling  and  pulling  the  balloon  down.  My 
grief  was  measureless.  The  fact  was  that  whilst  my  young 
friends  threw  snowballs  at  each  other  our  guide  had  dis- 
covered and  administered  to  my  body  the  well-known 
remedy,  rubbing  with  snow ;  but  as  I  was  cold  and  stiff  as 
ice,  he  dared  not  roll  me  for  fear  of  breaking  my  hands  still 
near  the  cigar.  I  could  neither  see  nor  hear  any  more,  but 
I  could  measure  my  way  down,  and  when  I  reached  my  body 
again  I  had  a  last  hope— the  balloon  seemed  much  too  big 
for  the  mouth. 

THB  COBPSX  8WALL0WBP  THX  BAUiOON* 

Suddenly  I  uttered  the  awful  roar  of  a  wild  beast— the 
corpse  swallowed  the  balloon,  and  Bertrand  was  Bertrand 
again,  though  for  a  time  worse  than  before. 

I  never  felt  a  more  violent  irritation.  At  last  I  could  say 
to  my  poor  guide,  ♦*  Because  you  are  a  fool  you  take  me  for  a 
fool,  whilst  my  body  alone  is  sick.  Ah  t  if  yon  had  simply 
cut  the  string." 

*•  The  string 7  What  string ?   You  were  nearly  dead." 
Dead  I  I  was  less  dead  than  you  are  now,  and  the  proof 
is  that  I  saw  you  going  up  the  Titlis  by  the  right,  whilst  you 
promised  me  to  go  by  the  left." 

The  man  staggered  before  replying,  Because  the  snow 
was  soft  and  there  was  no  danger  of  slipping..* 

•*  You  say  that  because  you  thought  me  f  ar  away.  You 
went  up  by  the  right,  and  allowed  two  young  men  to  put 
aside  the  rope.  Who  is  a  fool  7  You— not  I.  Now  show 
me  my  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  we  will  see  if  it  is  full." 

The  blow  was  such  that  his  hands  left  my  body  and  he 
fell  down. 

**  Oh,"  said  I,  brutally,  you  may  fall  down  and  stare  at 
me  as  much  as  you  please,  and  give  your  poor  explanations, 
but  you  cannot  prove  that  my  chicken  has  two  legs,  because 
you  stole  one." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  good  man.  He  got  up,  emptied 
his  knapsack  whilst  muttering  a  kind  of  confession,  and  then 
flew  away. 

When  I  arrived  in  Lucerne  I  asked  my  wife  why  she  had 
left  Interlaken  sooner  than  she  had  told  me. 

"  Because  I  was  afraid  of  another  accident  and  wanted  to 
be  neuerl" 

•«  Were  you  five  in  the  carriage  and  did  you  stop  at  the 
Lungem  Hotel  7  " 

*'  Yes."  And  I  went  away  laughing. 

Both  of  these  stories,  it  will  be  seen,  agree  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  apparently  dead  person  that  he  existed 
apart  from  the  body  with  which  he  was  connected  by  a  very 
fine  line,  the  severance  of  which  would  complete  the  pro- 
cess of  dying.  The  moral  of  both  of  these  stories  seems 
to  be  that  what  we  call  dying  is  no  more  death  than  the 
chan^g  of  a  suit  of  clothes  is  dying.  The  earthly  house 
of  this  ^bemacle  is  dissolved,  but  the  soul  goes  on  living 
just  the  same  as  before,  only  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  ugly  part  of  both  these  stories  is  the  com- 
parative indifference  with  which  the  liberated  soul 
regarded  those  whom  it  loved  on  earth.  This,  however, 
is  so  contrary  both  to  experience  and  to  reason,  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  due  solely  to  the 
extreme  novelty  of  the  situation,  wbich  in  these  cases 
had  not  time  to  pass  before  the  process  of  dying  was 
rudely  interrupted. 
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BEHOLD  THIS  DREAMER  COMETH. 

Mb.  Fbbderiok  Gbbmtwood  ik  a  Nbw  Bolb. 

Mb.  Fbedbbick  Gbbbnwood's  paper  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  will  be  read  with  delight  by  all  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  occult  phenomena  connected  with 
dreams,  sub-consciousness,  etc.  Blr.  Greenwood  teUs  us 
in  his  paper  on  Imagination  in  Dreams  ^  that  he  has 
been  a  great  dreamer  apparentiy  from  his  youth  up,  and, 
like  aU  persons  who  have  physical  ^^fts,  he  is  somewhat 
impatient  of  the  usual  silly  explanations  of  the  material- 
ists. He  tells  us  his  own  experience  and  the  experiences 
of  some  of  his  friends.    He  says : — 

It  is  necesi>ai7,  or  at  any  rate  it  will  be  found  con- 
yenient,  to  suspend  the  oonclosion  that  dreams  are  always 
occasioned  by  senses  and  sensibilities  in  a  condition  of  dis- 
order. Some  are,  no  doubt,  and  by  far  the  most.  But 
others,  and  those  which  alone  seem  worth  noting,  may  be 
explained  by  a  condition  of  mind  so  different  as  to  be  the 
opposite  of  disorder. 

DBBAM  VACBS. 

Mr.  Greenwood's  dreams  are  very  rivid,  more  vivid 
indeed  than  pleasant.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  dream 
faces.   He  says:— 

I  have  been  familiar  with  such  apparitions  for  years,  and 
it  may  not  be  a  waute  of  paper  to  repeat  a  description  of 
them  written  some  time  ago.  These  faces  are  never  seen 
(in  my  case,  as  in  M.  Hauqr's)  except  when  the  eyelids  are 
closed,  and  they  have  an  apparent  distance  of  five  or  six 
feet.  Though  they  seem  living  enough,  they  look  through 
the  darkness  as.if  traced  in  chalks  on  a  black  ground.  Colour 
sometimes  they  have,  but  the  colour  is  very  faint.  Indeed, 
their  general  aspect  is  as  if  thehr  substance  were  of  pale 
■moke ;  and  their  outlines  ¥raver,  fade,  and  revive,  so  that, 
except  for  the  half  of  a  moment,  the  whole  face  is  never 
completely  or  clearly  visible  at  one  time.  Always  of  a 
Btrikingly  distinctive  character,  these  visionary  faces  are  like 
one  that  can  be  remembered  as  seen  in  life  or  in  pictures. 

HOW  A  IfUBDBBBB  FEFLfl. 

Sometimes  they  are  very  disagreeable  dreams;  for 
instance : — 

Many  years  ago  I  dreamed  of  having  killed  a  man  by 
throwing  him  from  the  verge  of  a  quay.  The  murder  itself 
did  not  come  into  the  dream,  which  began  (according  to  my 
waking  remembrance)  just  after  I  had  turned  from  the  scene. 
The  dream  was  of  guilt  alone :  and  whenever  I  recall  that 
vision  of  myself  walking  away  through  the  narrow  old  streets 
that  bordered  the  quay  (it  was  early  morning),  the  whole 
mind  of  me  an  abyss  of  listening  silence,  my  very  footsteps 
seeming  to  have  become  noiseless,  and  a  wide  environment 
of  distance  standing  between  me  and  every  passer  by,  I 
believe  I  really  do  know  the  awful  solitude  a  murderer  feels, 
or  know  it  far  beyond  mere  imagining. 

Mr.  Greenwood's  best  dream  stories,  however,  are  not 
his  own,  at  least,  not  avowedly  so.  Here  is  one  very 
extraordinary  dream  story : — 

DBBAHS  OF  INTIMATION. 

Between  a  certain  man  and  woman— both  of  a  rather 
romantic  cast— a  strong  affection  had  grown  up  from  child- 
hood ;  an  affection  tried  and  tried  again,  but  neyer  quenched 
and  apparently  unquenchable.  Through  a  variety  of  com- 
monplace circumstances,  they  could  not  marry.  Tbey  had  to 
remain  apart  in  honourable  separation,  and  nearly  always 
at  a  distance;  but  with  communication  enough  to  be 
assured  from  time  to  time  over  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
that  the  old  affection  remained  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period  the  man 
was  tormented  by  a  series  of  dreams,  occurring  at 
intervals  of  days,  weeks,  or  months,  in  which  the  woman 
^^ired  as  avowing  herself  **  false  as  Cressid.^and  shamelessly 
-xg  in  her  freedom.   "  Tormented"  was  his  own  word ; 


but  not  because  these  dreams  ever  disturbed  his  foith  for  s 
single  waking  moment.  Indeed,  he  described  himself  as 
pu^ed  and  humiliated  that  such  phantasies  could  invade  bin 
mind  by  any  avenue  or  in  any  shape.  The  torment  was 
endured  no  longer  than  the  dream  lasted,  or  till  be  had  shaken 
off  the  horror  he  woke  in.  It  was  not  surprising  to  hear,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  repetition  of  these  visions  during  a  space  of 
two  or  three  years  became  increasingly  distressing,  and 
the  more  so  because  their  only  diffmnce  was  in  scene 
and  circamstance.  There  was  a  casual  meeting,  now  on 
a  country  road,  now  on  a  seaside  parade^  now  at  a  garden- 
party  ;  but  whatever  the  place  of  meeting,  the  same  thing 
happened  on  all  occasions.  With  a  defiant  gaiety,  and  with 
a  "  Now  do  you  suppose  t  **  or,  **  Why,  dear  me,  yes ;  •  or, 

Ase  you  so  stupid  as  to  imagine  f  "  she  scattered  conf ea- 
sions  as  lightly  as  if  she  was  flinging  roses.  The  lady  died  ; 
and  when  she  was  dead,  the  leaves  of  a  sealed  book  opened 
(how  need  not  be  told),  revealing  what  no  one  expected  to 
read  in  it,  and  all  in  accordance  with  her  lover's  dreams.  Not 
that  there  were  any  signs  of  the  pagan  audacity  that  were  so 
amazing  in  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tokens  of  violent 
passions  of  remorse,  frequently  recurrent. 

Not  much  help  from  superstition  is  needed  to  impress  one 
with  a  story  like  this.  R's  persistent  dreams  were  not 
accounted  for  by  doubt,  or  anything  observed  or  heard  of, 
that  could  sow  the  seed  of  suspicion.  They  were  dreams  of 
intimation  from  without,  if  any  such  dreams  there  be. 

THB  DBAD  IN  DBBAHS. 

Hardly  less  remarkable  is  the  story  of  a  dream  which 
was  repeated  three  times  at  an  interval  of  a  year,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  child.  The  boy  had  died 
when  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  fother 
was  plunged  in  inconsolable  nusety.  n»  had  hoped  and 
prayed  that  he  might  dream  of  hu  son,  but  his  prayera 
did  not  seem  to  be  answered  — 

That  is  to  say,  he  never  had  any  such  dream  for  a  whole 
year,  by  which  time,  I  daresay,  the  praying  had  been  given 
up  and  the  hope  exhausted.  But  then,  on  the  morning  of 
the  child's  death,  and  at  the  very  hour  on  which  he  died 
the  fother  woke  from  a  wonderful  dream,  so  intimately  and, 
touchingly  responsive  to  the  whole  ye^s  grief  that  it  cannot 
be  thrown  into  the  glare  of  print.  It  is  only  mentioned— 
together  with  the  fact  that  after  another  twelve  months  of 
blank  and  empty  nights  another  dream  of  the  same  character 
oocurxed  at  the  same  hour — in  order  to  give  its  own  setting 
to  the  third  dream. 

The  morning  had  again  come  round.  A.  dreamed  that  he 
had  awakened  about  dawn,  and,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
hour  to  rise,  had  drawn  his  watch  from  under  his  pmow.  In 
doing  so  he  saw  that  it  had  been  completely  shattered.  He 
was  about  to  drop  asleep  again,  to  get  rid  of  ill-humour  at 
the  accident  (this  is  all  in  the  dream,  be  it  understood),  when 
the  door  opened,  and  in  came  a  foreman  of  works  to  whom 
A.  gave  instructions  every  day,  and  between  whom  and  him- 
self there  was  a  great  liking.  It  seemed  as  if  the  man  had 
come  for  the  usual  draft  of  work  to  be  done,  and  it  did  not 
strike  A.  as  anything  out  of  the  way  that  he  should  be  visited 
in  his  bedroom  for  it.  But  he  nas  struck  by  tbe  look  of 
mysterious  inquiry  on  the  man's  face.  The  next  moment  he 
connected  this  look  with  the  broken  watch,  and  drew  it  out 
again :  tbe  glass  gone,  the  hands  swept  from  the  dial,  but 
seeming  less  like  his  own  watch  now.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  it  7  While  A.  was  asking  himself  this  question  in  a 
sort  of  expeotant  trepidation,  the  foreman  of  works  said. 

Put  it  to  your  ear,  sir."  This  A.  did ;  and  as  he  listened  to 
the  even  beat  within,  the  other  said,  *'  Sir,  we  know  how 
much  you  are  troubled,  and  this  is  our  way  of  showing  you 
that,  tbongh  every  sign  of  life  is  destroyed,  life  may  still  be 
going  on.**  Whereupon  A.  awoke  **  all  of  a  tremble,**  beard 
tbe  tmnqail  tick-ticking  of  his  watch  under  his  pillow,  and, 
when  he  could  compose  himself  to  take  it  forth,  saw  that  the 
hands  stood  at  within  five  or  eight  minutes  of  the  time  when 
his  boy  died  on  the  same  day  in  the  calendar. 
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THB  BELIEF  IN  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

When  HQch  dreams  as  these  occur  (and  this  one  is  told 
quite  faithfully,  without  a  word  of  omission,  importation, 
transpositioo,  or  embellishment)  thej  make  an  impression  on 
the  mind  which  no  reasoning  can  efface.  Anxious  as  we  may 
foe  to  assert  our  emancipation  from  superstitious  ideas,  confi- 
dent as  we  may  be  that  the  dream  is  and  mast  be  explicable 
by  some  morbid  condition  of  organic  function,  no  sooner  is 
attention  drawn  from  that  conclusion  than  belief  in  the 
eupematural  creeps  in  to  replace  it.  As  often  as  it  is  ex- 
pelled it  will  return — shadowy  but  inexpugnable,  or  expugn- 
able  only  for  a  while.  It  comes  back  again  and  again  like 
an  exile  to  its  home,  where  the  reasonings  that  chase  it  away 
are  as  foreigners  and  conquerors. 

Decidedly  a  Daniel  has  come  to  judgment  and  Saul  is 
among  the  Prophets.  Who  would  have  thought  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood  re-enforcing  the  army  of  those  who 
make  war  againcst  the  materisdist  superstition,  which 
refuses  to  admit  the  clearest  possible  evidence  as  to  the 
existence  of  things  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
their  hypothesis  P 

DR.  Richardson's  explanations. 

In  the  Asclepiadf  Dr.  Bichardson  publishes  an  in- 
teresting paper,  a  reprint  of  one  of  his  lectures,  entitled 
"  The  Physiology  of  Dreams,"  which  he  delivered  before 
the  Koyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  April  28th,  1892. 
It  is  a  veiy  suggestive  paper,  and  deals  with  all  Idlnds  of 
dreams,  discussing  their  causes  and  significance : — 

Dreams  are  all  explainable  on  physical  grounds ;  there  is 
no  mystery  about  them  save  that  which  springs  from  blind- 
ness to  natural  facts  and  laws.  We  make  our  dreams  as  we 
do  our  lives.  They  are  reflexes  of  that  which  we  take  into 
our  organisation. 

Absence  of  dreams  in  sleep  is  a  sign,  all  other  things  being 
natural,  of  sound  health  physically,  mentally,  and  morally. 

Dreams  occurring  in  childhood  are  invariably  signs  of  dis- 
turbed health,  and  should  be  regarded  with  anxiety.  If  they 
are  purely  subjective  they  indicate  some  derangement  of 
body ;  if  they  are  objective  they  tell  that  some  injurious  food 
is  being  supplied  to  the  developing  mind. 

A  night  ot  dream  relating  to  events  of  the  day  is  a  sure 
sign  of  mental  overstrain  :  and  the  dream  of  continuation  of 
mental  work  is  a  sign  of  danger  which  should  never  be  dis- 
regarded. It  becomes  very  quickly  automatic  in  its  course 
and  injurious  in  its  effect 

Dreams  are  a  cause  of  mental  weariness  extending  into 
waking  hours,  and  when  that  fact  is  experienced  the  grand 
remedy  is  exercise  of  body. 


WHY  FAMINE  WILL  LAST  IN  RUSSIA. 

AN  ABfERIOAN  DIAQN0SI8. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Edgar,  editor  of  the  North-  Western  Miller, 
who  had  in  charge  the  distribution  of  the  MissourPs  relief 
cargo  among  the  Russian  sufferers,  contributes  to  the 
July  Forum  a  most  interesting  article  on  the  Cause  of 
the  Famine."  The  unfavourable  weather  of  1891,  to 
which  the  famine  is  usually  ascribed,  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Edgar  as  only  incident  to  the  real  cause,  which  he  finds 
in  KuBsia*8  land  system.  Mr.  Edgar  says : — "  The  longer 
the  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  famine  is  con- 
tinued, the  firmer  grows  the  impression  that  fundament- 
ally the  system  of  communal  ownership  of  land  is 
responsible  for  the  situation.  The  nur  (a  community  of 
Russian  peasants  in  which  the  land  is  divided  into  lots 
and  held  in  common)  has  simply  exhausted  itself,  and  the 
thirty  years  which  have  eCapsed  since  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  the  entire  foundation  upon  which 
Rusnan  agriculture  is  based  is  radically  weak,  and 
that  the  practical  result  of  holding  land  in  common. 


at  least  in  Russia,  is  a  complete  and  utter  failure.  The 
present  famine,  wide-spread  and  terrible  in  its  effects,  is 
an  ominous  object-lesson,  proving  beyond  doubt  that  the 
theory  of  communal  land-ownership  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  practical  experience.  It  has  taken  thirty  years 
to  solve  this  problem  in  Russia,  and  hunger  is  its  answer. 
The  peasant  will  not  intelligently  and  sklequately  culti- 
vate land  which  may  pass  &om  his  possession  into  the 
hands  of  others  after  one,  two,  or  at  the  best  a  few 
seasons.  On  the  contrary,  he  works  it  for  what  it  will 
immediately  yield,  caring  little  for  its  future  condition, 
for  he  does  not  know  how  soon  the  mir  may  allot  it  to 
another. 

**  It  is  oommon  in  Russia  to  refer  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  peasant  as  temporary,  the  result  of  a 
bad  harvest,  and  to  express  the  beliei  that  with  favour- 
able weather  this  year  he  may  recover  himself.  To 
one  who  sees  the  peasants  as  they  now  are,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  anything  in  their  state  upon  which  to 
base  an^  hope  of  itis  speedy  amelioration.   The  present 
famine  is  the  climax  of  several  predecessors,  gradually 
increasing  in  intensity  and    extent  until   the  worst 
has  been  reached.   There  must  be  partial  famines  in 
Russia  every  year,  and  this  one  would  have  passed  as 
usual  had  it  not  been  that  it  marked  the  very  limit  of 
h  iman  endurance  beyond  which  was  death.   The  ex- 
p  >rt  of  grain  from  Russia  does  not  mean  the  export 
of  a  surplus,  but  the  parting  with  food  needed  to  sus- 
tain life.   The  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  peasant 
his  been  going  on  for  thirty  years,  and  the  end  has 
baen  reached.   Poverty  can  go  no  farther,  for  death 
mast  ensue  unless  reUef  is  afforded.   As  to  the  next 
crop,  what  with  lack  of  seed  wheat,  dearth  and  weakness 
of  norses  and  the  prevalence  of  typhus,  scurvy  and 
small-pox  among  the  workers  themselves,  enfeebled  as 
they  are  by  a  year  of  hunger,  the  prospect  for  a  large 
crop  is  extremely  doubtful,  at  least  in  the  eighteen' 
districts  affected  by  the  famine.   If  the  peasants  in  these 
sections  can  grow  enough  grain  to  keep  them  from  starv- 
ing, they  will  do  well  indeed.   The  Umit  of  exportation 
from  the  actual  means  of  existence  instead  of  an  ex- 
portable surplus  has  been  reached  and  passed.  The 
authorities  certainly  will  not  allow  a  repetition  of  last 
year's  blunders,  and  unless  all  signs  fail  Russia  must, 
temporarily  at  least,  retire  from  her  artificial  position  as 
an  exporter  of  grain,  and  turn  the  products  of  her  fields 
into  her  deplet^  storehouses.  She  must  give  her  peasants 
another  steirt  to  allow  them  to  accumulate  a  village  reserve. 
As  far  as  one  can  judge,  this  policy  seems  in  line  with 
that  of  the  government.'' 


Editors  are  being  written  about  more  and  more.  This 
month  there  are  Mr.  Edward  Lawson  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
gta'ph,  Mr.  Fox  Bourne,  editor  of  the  Weeldy  Dispatch^ 
and  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  editor  of  the  Olargow  Merald, 
in  the  Saturday  Journal^  besides  the  editors  of  the  Globe 
and  the  St.  James's  in  the  Leisure  Hour, 

Mr.  Massinoham's  articles  on  "  London  Dailies  "  are 
running  somewhat  thin,  and  in  this  month's  Lei»itre 
Hour  he  brackets  the  St.  James's  Gazette  and  the  Globe 
in  order  to  make  one  article. 

In  the  Strand,  the  illustrated  interview  is  devoted  to 
Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala.  Mr.  Sala  is  an  Italian  ;  when 
ten  years  old  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  The 
other  articles  worth  noting  are  "  The  Raising  of  the 
Utopia,"  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Cycle,"  and  portraits  of 
some  popular  composers. 
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THE  SHELLEY  CENTENARY. 
Shelley  was  bora  on  the  4th  of  August,  1792,  and 
most  of  the  magazines  publbh  articles  in  commemoration 
of  the  centenary.  The  only  poet  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  W.  Watson  in  the  Spectator—see  "  Poetry  in  the 
Periodicals  — ^who  ventures  to  strike  his  lyre  in  honour 
of  the  poets'  poet  is  Mr.  Edmund  0.  Stedman,  who  con- 
tributes from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
a  poem  entitled  Ariel.''  Addressing  the  shadow  of  the 
poet,  Mr.  Stedman  says : — 

Has  Death  a  wont  to  stay  the  soul  no  less  7 

And  art  thou  still  what  Shbllet  was  erewhile, — 
A  feeling  bom  of  music's  restlessness — 

A  child's  swift  smile 
Between  its  sobs— a  wandering  mist  that  rose 
At  dawn— a  cloud  that  hung 
The  Eagan6an  hills  among ; 
Thy  voice,  a  wind-harp's  strain  in  some  enchanted  close  7 

Thyself  the  wild  west  wind,  O  boy  divine, 

Thou  fain  wonldst  be,— the  spirit^  which  in  its 
breath 

Wooes  yet  the  seaward  ilex  and  the  pine 

That  wept  thy  death  7 
Or  art  thou  still  the  incarnate  child  of^song 
Who  gazed,  as  if  astray 
From  some  uncharted  stellar  way, 
With  eyes  of  wonder  at  oar  world  of  grief  and  wrong  7 

There  are  about  fifteen  stanzas  more  or  less  in  the 
same  strain.  I  only  quote  one  more,  referring  the  lovers 
of  Shelley  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly : — 

Be  then  the  poet's  poet  still  1  for  none 
Of  them  whose  minstrelsy  the  stars  have  blessed 
Has  from  expression's  wonderland  so  won 

The  unexpressed— 
So  wrought  the  charm  of  its  eluftive  note 
On  us,  who  yearn  in  vain 
To  mock  the  poean  and  the  plain 
Of  tides  that  rise  and  fall  with  sweet  mysterious  rote. 

The  best  literary  article  in  the  magazines  on  this  subject 
is  Mr.  Francis  Adams's  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
Mr.  Adams  speaks  very  plainly  of  Shelley's  limitations. 
He  says : — 

It  is  absurd  to  claim  for  him  any  great  practical  abilities. 
His  ignorance  of  life  and  living  was  extreme.  His  personal 
relations  make  up  one  long  list  of  grotesque  misconceptions. 
He  was,  in  the  obvious  sense  of  the  word,  a  visionary,  and 
his  violent  antagonisms  were  far  more  caused  by  his  disgust 
with  the  contact  of  reality  than  by  any  genuine  appreciation 
of  the  relative  values  of  good  and  evil.  He  made  no  sane 
and  conscious  effort  to  understand  things.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  strike  injustice  in  its  weakest  part,  or  how  besc  to 
help  on  the  downtrodden.  He  wasted  three-fourths  of  his 
energy  on  side-issues.  He  was  always  taking  seriously  the 
wrong  people  and  the  wrong  ideas. 

He  was  the  bom  child  of  an  Oluaion.  When  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  average  man  or  woman,  then  the 
trouble  began.  His  revolutionary  enthusiasm  never  went 
very  deep.  He  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  fool  or  knave, 
both  male  and  female,  and  especially  female,  but  no  other 
man  of  his  time  had  a  taste  so  universally  catholic. 
None  of  those  except  Keats  had  a  tithe  of  his  recep- 
tivity, or  a  tithe  of  ms  sincerity.  After  saying  all  these 
things  Mr.  Adams  says : — 

What  claim,  then,  can  we  make  for  Shelley  7  What  shall 
we  give  as  the  lasting  result  of  his  life  and  labours  7  Firstly 
and  chiefly— the  purity  of  his  personality.  No  other  man  of 
his  time  was  so  disinterested,  none  other  so  ingenuous.  He 
loved  the  light  and  continually  sought  for  it,  fearing 
nothing,  with  one  heart  and  with  one  face  for  alL  His  courage 


was  peerless.  His  curiosity  was  unbounded.  He  had  no  respect 
for  anything  or  for  any  one  except  such  as  he  conceived 
they  were  able  to  justify.  Superstition  had  no  place  in  him. 
Selfishness,  meanness,  ignobility  were  unknown  to  him.  His 
generosity  was  of  the  sort  which  instantaneously  forgives 
everything  to  the  vanquished.  The  woe  he  would  have 
dealt  out  was  for  the  conquerors  alone.  Finally,  his  capacity 
for  happiness,  for  child-like  trustfulness  and  love,  was 
immense.  Left  to  himself,  he  was  as  one  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  We  cannot  call  him  great ;  but  is  it  nothing  to 
say  of  his  spirit  that  it  was  lovely  7  We  cannot  take  his 
larger  labours  seriously:  they  are  not  lasting  contributions 
to  our  exiguous  store  of  deathless  achievement.  But  is  it 
nothing  to  say  that  a  handful  of  his  lyrics  g^ve  us  a  delicate 
music,  a  subtle  perfume  that  are  too  rare  and  too  exquisite 
for  either  us  or  those  who  come  after  us  ever  to  forget  7 

Shelley  at  Home,"  by  Margaret  Hunter,  appears  in 
the  Victorian  Magazine  for  August. 

The  Bookman  publishes  three  articles  upon  Shelley, 
one  "Our  Debt  to  France,"  by  W.  H.  White,  and 

Shelley  as  a  Poet,"  by  William  Watson,  and  lastly, 
"  Shelley's  Preludes,"  by  Jane  Barlow. 


LADY  JEUNE  ON  LONDON  SOCIETY. 
By  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallook. 

Lady  Jbxtkb's  paper  in  the  North  American  of  May 
is  answered  by  mr,  Mallock  in  the  North  American  for 
July.  Mr.  Mallock  says  that  his  paper  is  intended  more 
as  a  supplement  than  an  answer.  He  answers  her 
facts  in  no  other  way  than  by  adding  to  them.  Mr. 
Mallock  complains  that  Lady  Jeune  does  not  define 
what  London  Society  is,  and  he  tries  to  mend  her  paper 
by  saying  that  the  society  under  discussion  consists  of 
5,000  persons  at  the  outside.  These  6,000  do  not 
constitute  a  single  society  but  merely  a  loose  federation  of 
many  societies.  The  smart  set  is  not  a  class  but  a 
clique,  and  its  members  are  dependent  not  on  their 
birth  but  on  their  character.  The  growth  of  the 
smart  set  whose  smartness  represents  the  perfection  of 
superficial  living  is  due  chiefly  to  the  growth  of 
commercial  wealth.  Since  1851  he  calculates  16,000 
new  families  have  come  into  being  with  an  income  of  at 
least  £1,500  a  year.  That  is  to  say  a  body  of  70,000 
persons,  allowing  4§  for  each  family,  with  an  income  of 
eighty  millions,  have  come  into  being  in  the  last  forty 
years.  This  opulent  middle  class  is  not  necessarilyin 
society.  Wealth  is  entirely  outside  fashion.  The 
luxuries  of  eastern  travel  which  society  now  enjoys  have 
been  forced  upon  it  by  the  middle  class.  Idleness  also 
prevails  more  among  the  wealthy  than  in  society.  The 
new  plutocracy  lacks  the  refinement,  tone,  and  position 
which  makes  wealth  and  power  socially  desirable.  The 
landed  fortunes  of  the  nobles  have  shrunk,  and  the 
new  wealth,  independent  of  birth,  domineers  everywhere. 
Its  leaders  have  no  reco^ised  duties,  and  this  makes 
them  pleasure-seeking  citizens  of  the  world  rather  than 
rulers  and  leaders  of  their  countiy.  The  demoralisation 
of  society,  he  contends,  is  not  due  to  the  aristocratic 
5,000,  but  to  the  plutocratic  70,000.   He  says 

Her  point  Is,  not  that  society  is  bad,  but  that  in  certain 
specific  ways  it  is  worse  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ; 
and  just  as  she  implies  that  it  is  the  aristocratic  element 
which  resists  this  change,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in 
detail  that  it  is  the  democratic  element  which  has  promoted 
it.  And  by  the  democratic  element  I  mean  no  particular 
politicians  or  agitators,  or  school  of  politics,  but  those  great 
economic  movements,  and  those  great  intellectual  movements 
which  lie  behind  and  under  all  these,  and  are  affecting  the 
lives  of  all  countries  and  of  all  classes  simultaneously. 
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THE  presidential  CONTEST  IN  AMERICA. 

Two  articles  on  *^  The  Candidates  for  the  Presidency  " 
appear  in  the  July  Forum : — 

FOB  MB.  HABBISON. 

The  first  is  by  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  reviews,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
staunch  Republican,  the  most  important  achievements  of 
the  Harrison  administration.  He  commends  President 
Harrison's  policy  in  dealing  with  the  various  forei^ 
questions  which  have  presented  themselves  during  the 
last  three  years,  as  frank,  manly  and  vigorous. 

The  conduct  of  the  national  finances  under  the  present 
administration  is,  likewise,  characterised  as  vigorous  and 
successful. 

Regarding  the  reciprocity  feature  of  the  administra- 
tion's commercial  policy.  Senator  Hawley  says : — 

The  Harrison  administration  has  laboured  earnestly  and 
successfully  to  enlarge  oar  foreign  markets  for  our  surplus 
productions.  Kestrictions  placed  upon  the  importation  of 
oar  agricultoral  products  have  been  reduced  by  treaties, 
negotiated  with  Germany  and  Austria.  Similar  negotiations 
have  resulted  in  commeioial  arraogements  with  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Brasil,  Santo 
Domingo,  Caba,  Puerto  Rico,  British  Guiana,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  Bar'oadoes,  and  the  British  colonies  of  the  Lee- 
ward and  Windward  Islands,  representing  a  population  of 
nearly  30,000,000  and  an(annaal  commerce  of  600,000,000  dols. 
These  negotiations  are  in  progress  of  sure  extension.  Under 
the  generous  concessions  thus  secured,  nearly  all  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  this  country  and  a  large  nu  mber  of 
manufactured  articles  are  admitted  free  into  Imlf  of  the  ports 
of  America  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  a  much  larger  list 
of  merchandise  is  admitted  at  rates  twenty-five  and  fifty  per 
cent,  lower  than  those  imposed  upon  simUar  articles  imported 
from  Europe,  giving  a  marked  advantage  to  our  people. 
Nearly  every  article  we  can  prodace  for  export  can  be  bought 
.  in  the  countries  named  at  prices  much  below  those  asked 
hj  European  competitors,  who  formerly  enjoyed  almost  a 
monopoly  of  them.  It  remains  for  our  people  to  improve 
their  opportunities. 

In  Senator  Hawley's  estimation  the  Harrison  adminis- 
tration haft  been  sound  through  and  through. 

Representative  J.  C.  Burrows  presents  reasons  in  the 
Arena  why  Mr.  Harrison  should  be  continued  in  ofiSce. 
He  says:  First,  only  the  Republican  party  can  be 
d^>enaed  upon  to  sustain  the  American  principle  of 
protection.  Second,  the  Republican  party  has  placed 
the  country  on  a  sound  monetary  basis  which  should  be 
sustained.  Third,  only  the  Republican  party  can  be 
relied  upon  to  devise  a  method  whereby  fair  and  honest 
elections  can  be  secured.  Fourth,  the  Democratic  party 
refuses  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  scheme  of  re- 
ciprocity in  trade  with  South  American  republics. 

FOB  H&.  OLSVBLAND. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  a  paper  following 
Senator  Hawley'B,  explains  why  it  is  that  he  and  many 
other  original  members  of  the  Republican  party  will  in 
the  present  campaign  support  tne  candidate  of  the 
Democratdo  party.  It  is,  ne  said,  simply  because  that 
candidate  is  Mr.  Cleveland.  They  will  vote  for  Mr. 
Cfleveland  because  they  believe  that  upon  the  leading 
pofitical  issues  of  the  pending  canvass  —  civil  service 
reform,  the  tarifif,  silver  coinage  and  pensions — his 
position,  as  evidenced  by  his  acts  while  President  and  his 
utterances  afterwards,  is  sound. 

"Those  who  feel  as  I  feel,"  concludes  Mr.  Adams, 
oaring  far  more  for  countnr  than  for  faction — for  things 
than  for  names — see  in  Mr.  Cleveland  a  man  both  true 
And  tried,  a  political  leader  far  in  advance  of  his  party,  a 
public  character  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  a 


statesman  whose  views  on  every  political  issue  are  defi- 
nite and  well  known,  a  possible  President  who,  if  elected,, 
can  have  no  ulterior  political  ends  in  view,  for  he  cannot 
be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself.  Finally,  if  the  pub- 
lished utterances  of  ex-President  Cleveland  upon  all  the 
leading  issues  of  the  day  constitute  what  is  now  Demo- 
cracy, then  I  and  those  who  feel  as  I  do  must  for  the  time 
being  submit,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  to  be  ac- 
counted Democrats.  So  far  as  the  nominee  for  the  Presi- 
dency is  concerned,  we  certainly  propose  next  November 
to  vote  as  such." 

In  the  Arena  Representative  William  M.  Springer 
speaks  for  the  Democratic  party.  Assuming  that  the 
next  Congress  will  be  Democratic  in  both  branches,  he 
argues  that  the  next  President  should  be  a  Democrat, 
First,  in  order  that  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
through  the  majority  of  their  representatives,  might  not 
suffer  defeat  from  the  interposition  of  the  executive  veto. 
This  unity  of  opinion  and  purposes  is  held  to  be  especially 
necessary  in  view  of  the  strong  demand  for  a  revision  of 
the  tarifi'laws.  Second,  the  Democratic  party  should  elect 
its  candidate  in  order  that  the  reforms  in  Government 
expenditure  undertaken  by  the  Cleveland  administration 
might  be  carried  out.  Third,  because  the  Democratic 
party  is  at  this  time  the  better  representative  of  truo 
Americanism,  the  Republican  bein^  sectional  in  ita 
interests.  Fourth,  a  Democratic  president  would  appoint 
Democratic  judges  to  the  Supreme  Bench,  which  is  now 
largely  composed  of  Republicans. 

FOB  OBNBBAL  WEAVEB. 

The  People's  Party's  cause  is  represented  in  the  Arena 
by  Representative  Thomas  £.  Watson.  His  reasons  aro 
first  negative.  Under  a  Republican  administration 
there  would  be  perpetuated  tne  McKinley  tariff,  the 
national  banking  system,  the  contraction  of  currency, 
corporation  rule,  and  the  exemption  of  millionaires 
from  taxation  on  their  incomes.  'Under  Democratic 
supremacy  the  national  banks  would  remain,  incomes 
would  not  be  taxed,  tariff  burdens,  if  molested  at  all, 
would  only  be  scaled  slightly,  corporations  would  retain 
their  special  privileges,  currency  would  remain  con- 
tracted, and  only  mtered  out  to  the  people  through 
the  banks.  Again,  says  Mr.  Watson,  ''both  parties 
are  responsible  for  the  vicious  legislation  which  now 
oppresses  the  country,"  and  each  lives  on  sectional 
prejudice. 

His  positive  reasons  are  as  follows : — The  People's 
Party,  if  successful,  will  pass  the  income  tax,  will  sweep 
away  national  banks,  will  restore  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  will  have  money  issued  directly  to  the  people  in 
sufficient  volume  to  meet  the  needs  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness ;  in  short,  will  make  "  real,  vital,  imperative  reforms, 
whose  purpose  is  to  destroy  class  rule  and  to  restore  to 
the  people  the  government." 


In  the  Albemarle  Review  the  Rev.  Dr.  Momerie  writes 
on  "  Medieval  Medicine,"  and  Mr.  Albert  J.  Ball,  in  a 
paper  entitled  "  Wanted — An  Art  of  Morals,"  explains 
what  is  needed  by  civilisation  at  the  present  time.  He 
says : — 

By  an  art  of  morals  I  mean  a  compendium  of  rules  of 
virtuous  conduct  suitable  for  the  life  of  an  ordinary  in- 
dividual, such  as  would  enable  him  to  decide  the  many 
difficult  problems  in  which  his  good  is  not  obviously  that  of 
his  neighbour.  Whether  for  good  or  for  evil  the  Churches 
have  lost  their  moral  hold  on  the  masses  of  the  population, 
and  it  is  not  prudent  that  the  wise  men  of  the  country  should 
meet  and  lay  down  rules  based  upon  abstract  principles  of 
equity  which  should  be  generally  recognised  as  binding  by 
the  community  7 
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SAVING  XHE  WEST  OF  IRELAND. 

TUB  GOOD  WORK  OF  MR.  BALFOUR. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Verschoyle,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review y 
"has  a  very  interesting  paper  describing  the  result  of  his 
persoiKil  examination  of  the  good  work  which  Mr.  Balfour 
has  set  on  f .jot  in  the  congested  districts  of  the  West  of 
Ireland.  He  b^ns  his  narrative  at  the  island  of  Aran, 
where  the  Kev.  W.  8.  Green,  "  acting  for  the  Congested 

.         IMslviotB  Board,  is  carrying  out  with  great  ability  and 

t        sncoess  3fr.  Balfour's  policy  of  building  up  by  State 
1      guidance  and  aid  a  permanent  prospenly  among  the 
poverty-stfkton  people  of  the  West." 

The  writer  aaya  tbat  until  this  year  the  islanders  were 
4>bMvioiui  of  the  wealth  of  the  deep-sea  harvest  at  their 
yetf  doors.  Mr.  Green  set  about  teaching  them.  He 
saijeidised  seven  boats  from  Arklow  and  a  steamer  from 
Oalway  to  carry  the  fish,  with  the  result  that  the  Arklow 

>  boats  made  from  €4:30  to  £330  each,  and  even  the  local 
boats  with  thoir  untrained  crews  cleared  £70  each.  In  one 
night  the  boats  took  as  many  as  73,000  fish.  This  unex- 
pected success  will  lead  to  good  results  next  year.  The 
herring  tisliery  is  also  going  to  be  tried,  and  the  autumn 

^  mackerel  fishing  is  to  be  taken  in  hand.  Everywhere  on 
the  Connemara  coast  the  fishing  folk  are  loolang  up  to 
the  prosperity  which  lies  within  their  reach.  There  is  a 
new  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hope  breathed  into  their 
Ustiess  fiyes.  Tedmcal  education  has  been  begun,  a 
a  sdiool  has  been  opened  to  teach  the  children  to  mend 
nets,  and  a  scheme  of  technical  instruction  has  been 
carried  out  in  all  that  relates  to  fishing  and  agriculture. 
When  the  first  boats  went  out  with  Clifton  men  the  priest 
had  absolutely  to  compel  six  men  to  go  to  sea.  They  were 
so  incompetent  that  when  rough  weather  came  on  they 
had  to  be  put  under  hatches  to  prevent  their  being 
drowned.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  making  so  much 
money  that  now  there  is  no  lack  of  volunteers.  Mr. 
Verschoyle  thinks  that  there  should  be  a  line  of  steamers 
subsidised  as  in  Xorway  to  call  regularly  at  all  the 
fisliing  ports.  Harbours  need  to  be  improved,  and  the 
light  railways  extended.  These  light  railways  have  edu- 
cated the  people  in  habits  of  stesmr  work.  The  industry 
of  curing  the  fish  is  being  introduoed  by  a  Xorwc^an 
fish-curer,  and  the  fishermen  are  said  to  be  fishing  with  a 
perseverance  and  a  success  not  shown  before.  Ireland 
alone  spends  €lH)O,000  a  year  in  importing  what  its  own 
fishermen  could  well  supply. 

Mr.  Balfour  s  relief  works  have,  as  a  rule,  been  excel- 
lently well  planned  and  executed.  From  the  coast  Mr. 
Verschoyle  went  inland.  He  is  delighted  with  the 
improvement  whicli  has  been  made  in  the  horses  and  live 
stock.  He  strongly  urges  the  Board  to  spend  a  few 
hundred  pounds  in  buying  up  the  wretched  stallions «that 
range  through  the  bogs,  in  order  to  kill  them  or  sell 
them  out  of  the  country.  In  this  region,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  a  good  stud  of  stallions,  bulls,  and  boars 
are  much  more  important  than  any  political  apparatus 
that  can  be  devised  by  man.  Mr.  Verschoyle  sums  up 
the  whole  matter  as  follows  : — 

I  am  convinced  that  the  problem  of  Irish  poverty  can  be 
solved  without  emigration,  and  that  in  dae  time  it  will  be 
soWed  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  if  that  Board  keeps 
true  to  the  soind  economic  methods — the  gradaal  and  careful 
application  of  Stato  aid,  for  which  Mr.  Balfour  is  responsible. 
Mr.  Balfour's  methods  may  be  condemned  by  f=ome  as  State 
Socialism  :  tlioa^'h.  strange  to  say,  his  Land  Purchase  Act^ 
in  common  with  his  Congested  Districts  Act  (of  which  it  is 
^^|eally  a  part),   tends   to   develop  a  sane  and  strong 
Wfadimttalism  in  tbone  who  are  partakers  of  its  benefits, 
whatever  objections  may  be  made  by  carping  critics,  the 
are  certain  that  he  has  opened  np  ever-increa.«ing 


possibilities  of  prosperity  and  independence  for  the  thonsands 
of  poverty-stricken  dwellers  in  the  islands  and  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Western  ocean ;  and  that,  much  more  gradually  it  is 
true,  bat  not  less  surely,  he  is  doing  the  same  for  the 
peasantry  of  the  inland  country. 

That  the  development  of  peasant  proprietorship  by  the 
Land  Purchase  Acts  has  operated  to  improve  the  treatment 
of  their  farms  by  the  people  may  be  seen  on  a  barren  moun- 
tain estate,  not  far  off  the  road  to  Foxf ord,  where  the  tenants 
have  bought  under  the  Ashbourne  Act  and  are  rapidly 
improving  their  farms,  the  magic  of  property  having  made 
them  industrious  as  well  as  contented. 


THE  CURSE  OF  CONSCRIPTION. 

SOME  PLAIN  WOBDS  FROM  "  QUID  A." 

In  the  Fortnightly  Hevieic  Ouida  crosses  swords  with 
Lord  Wolseley  for  his  praise  of  conscription.  Although 
disclaiming  any  authority  to  speak  on  military  matters, 
she  savs  ^e  uiinks  she  knows  more  of  the  effects  of 
compulsory  service  than  does  Lord  Wolseley,  and  she 
gives  the  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  within  her  in  a 
vigorous  article,  the  key  note  of  which  is  the  declaration 
that  **  conscription  is  the  pole-axe  with  which  the  patient 
citizen  or  labourer  is  brained,  and  it  is  cut  from  the  wood 
of  his  own  roof  tree."  **  Ouida  "  stoutly  denies  that  the 
soldier  is  the  highest  type  of  humanity,  or  tbat  obedience 
is  the  highest  numan  virtue.  The  obedience  which  is 
exacted  from  the  soldier  is  very  much  like  slavery,  and  it 
is  no  moral  act  and  teaches  no  virtue : — 

There  is  no  servant,  groom,  artisan,  farm-labourer,  or 
hireling  of  any  kind  so  lazy,  so  impudent,  so  insubordinate, 
and  so  useless  as  the  young  man  who  has  recently  come  out 
from  his  term  of  compulsory  service.  When  Lord  Wolesley 
utters  the  preposterous  declaration  that  the  education  given 
by  conscription  teaches  a  lad  "  all  the  qualities  calculated  to 
make  him  a  thoroughly  useful  and  loyal  citizen,"  has  he  the 
least  idea  of  what  is  the  actual  moral  state  of  the  barrack- 
yards  and  barrack-rooms  of  the  armies  of  the  Continent  7 
Has  he  ever  reflected  on  the  inevitable  results  of  the  pell- 
mell  confusion  with  which  the  clean-living  young  sons  of 
gentle-people  and  bourgeoisie  are  flung  together  with  the 
lowest  ruflians  from  the  cellars  of  the  cities  and  the  caves  of 
the  mountains?  Will  he  even  credit  how  constantly  the 
healthy,  bard-working,  obddient  lad  from  the  farmside  or 
the  counting-house,  who  left  his  people  happy  in  his  duties 
and  clean  in  body  and  mind,  comes  back  to  them,  when  his 
time  is  over,  cankered  bod^  and  soul,  eaten  with  disease, 
scornful  of  simple  ways,  too  useless  to  work,  too  depraved  to 
wed,  tqp  puffed  up  with  foid  desires  and  braggart  conceits  to 
earn  the  bread  which  he  considers  his  father  and  brothers 
bound  to  labour  to  provide  for  him  ? 

When  the  youth  has  bad  purity  and  strength  of  character 
and  of  mind  enough  to  resist  the  contagion  in  which  he  has 
been  steeped,  he  will  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  be  a  spoilt 
agriculturist,  artisan,  student,  labourer.  I  can  conceive 
nothing  so  appalling  to  the  world  as  would  be  the  forcing  of 
the  military  temper  down  the  throats  of  its  entire  multitudes. 
Militarism  is  the  negation  of  individuality,  of  originality,  and 
of  true  liberty.  Its  sombre  shadow  is  spread  over  Europe  ; 
its  garroting  collar  of  steel  is  on  the  throa^.  of  the  peoj)le. 
The  whole  people  sweat,  groan,  perish  under  the  burdens  laid 
upon  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  vast  battalions  of 
young  men  imprisoned  in  barrack-yards  in  enforced  idleness 
and  semi-starvation,  whilst  the  fruitful  lands  of  the  Venetio, 
of  ApuUa,  of  the  Emilia,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  Calabria  lie 
untilled  under  the  blue  skies,  the  soil  crying  for  its  sons,  the 
spade  and  the  scythe  rusting  whilst  the  accursed  sabre  and 
musket  shine. 

These  remarks  may  be  respectfully  commended  to  Lord 
Wolseley  and  all  those  who  like  him  imagine  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  England  to  do  away  with  the  one 
boon  which  the  encircling  sea  gives  her  which  no  other 
European  nation  possesses. 
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THE  FARMER'S  FRIENDS  AND  FOES. 

WINGS  VERSUS  FEET. 

Plagues  of  mice  have  been  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  English  fields  of  past  times.  There  was  one  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Hampshire  in  1813-14,  when  un- 
exampled devastations  "  were  committed,  we  are  told,  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean  and  the  New  Forest,  and,  as  a  result 
of  energetic  work,  30,000  of  the  devastators  were  caught 
in  the  one  forest,  and  11,500  in  the  other.  Again,  in 
1874-75,  there  was  a  similar  plague  in  Wensleydale,  the 
famous  Yorkshire  valley ;  and  again,  in  1876,  that  destruc- 
tive little  customer,  the  short-tailed  vole,  ^peared  in 
such  numbers  in  the  hill  pasting  farms  of  the  Border,  and 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  as  to  destroy  krgo  tracts  of  grazing 
^und,  entailing  terrible  loss  to  the  farmer.  And  now, 
m  the  present  year,  we  hear  of  an  alarming  increase  of 
these  little  pests  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  where  it  is 
reported  that  this  plague  is  especially  serious  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  Dumfriesshire,  east  of  Thomhill, 
and  in  the  north-west  of  Roxburgh,  while  the  border 
districts  in  the  south  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark,  and 
the  parishes  of  Garsphaim  and  Dairy,  in  the  extreme 
norHi  of  the  StewartJy  of  Kirkcudbright,  are  also  re- 
ported to  be  more  or  less  affected.  In  Roxburgh  and 
Dumfries  the  plague  is  estimated  to  have  extendi  over 
an  area  of  from  80,000  to  90,000  acres.  It  is  clear  that 
the  departmental  committee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  the  plague  in  hand  for  investigation,  was 
appointed  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Some  interesting 
infomiation  on  this  and  similar  topics  of  farm  interest 
is  contained  in  a  brace  of  artic&s,  with  a  valuable 
editorial  note,  appearing  in  the  current  issue  of  ike 
Journal  of  the  Itoyal  Agricultural  Society* 

THE  DEPREDATOR. 

The  short-tailed  vole,  to  judge  of  him  by  the  sketch 
given  in  the  Joumalf  is  a  much  uglier  rodent  than  the 
ordinary  field-mouse,  who  is,  indeed,  quite  a  graceful 
and  pretty  little  creature.  The  harvest  mouse,  by  the 
way,  is  the  tiniest  of  British  quadruoeds  except  the 
shrew : — 

The  mouse  has  a  pointed  muzzle,  large  prominent  ears, 
and  a  long  naked  tail,  while  the  vole  has  a  blunt  rounded 
muzzle,  short  ears  almost  hidden  in  the  fur,  and  a  short  hairy 
tail.  A  more  minute  inspection  will  show  that  the  dentition 
also  is  different.  As  regards  colour,  the  long-tailed  field 
mouse  is  a  reddish  brown  or  sandy  colour  above,  and  white 
beneath,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  colours 
being  very  noticeable.  The  short-tailed  vole  is  grey-brown 
above  and  pale  grey  beneath,  the  two  shades  of  colour 
merging  so  gradually  as  to  cause  the  animal  at  a  little 
distance  to  appea*^  almost  uniform  in  colour. 

WHY  THE  VOLE  IS  ABROAD. 

A  preponderance  of  opinion  amongst  farmers  is  reported, 
tracing  the  cause  of  the  present  outbreak  to  the  scarcity  of 
owls,  kestrels,  weasels,  and  other  so-called  vermin.  All  these 
animals  are  to  be  ranged  among  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
mice,  and  even  crows  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 
The  peculiarly  luxuriant  hUl  growth  in  the  winter  of  18S^91, 
coupled  with  the  mildness  of  that  season  in  Scotland,  also 
favoured  the  vole's  increasing  and  multiplying.  In  the  Tork- 
shire  case,  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  were  attributed  partly 
to  the  succession  of  mild  winters  which  had  immediately 
preceded  that  of  1875-76,  and  partly  to  the  destruction  that 
had  long  been  meted  out  to  such  raptorial  birds  as  the 
buzzard,  the  marsh  harrier,  the  hen  harrier,  the  kestrel,  and 
the  owl,  and  to  such  carnivorous  manunals  as  the  badger,  the 
stoat,  and  the  weasel. 

HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  HIM. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  plague  were 
(1)  the  turning  out  of  a  number  of  cats ;  (2)  clearing  the 
gioand,  so  as  to  expose  the  mice  more  effectually  to  their 


natural  enemies :  (3)  poisoned  meal  made  up  into  paste  balls 
and  scattered  about ;  (4)  traps  of  seven  or  eight  patterns ; 
and  (5)  pitfalls,  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  Holes 
about  2  ft.  long  and  10  in.  broad  at  the  top,  and  somewhat 
larger  every  way  at  the  bottom,  were  made  20  yards  apart, 
over  about  3,200  acres  of  plantation.  Persons  went  round 
early  in  the  morning  to  destroy  such  mice  as  might  be  found 
in  the  holes.  In  this  way  .  .  .  30,000  mice  were  paid  for  by 
Government ;  nor  were  they  extirpated  till  they  had 
destroyed  1,700  acres,  the  astonishing  number  of  200,000 
five-year-old  oaks,  together  with  an  inmiense  number  of 
young  seedlinRS.  It  is  r^rted  that  Professor  Loffler  has 
recently  been  successful  in  combating  a  plague  of  field  mice 
in  Thessaly  by  means  of  a  contagious  virus.  Details  as  to 
this  raid  upon  the  voles  in  the  fields  of  Greece  are  not  yet 
available,  save  that  it  is  stated  that  bread  crumbs,  charged 
with  bacilli,  were  scattered  over  the  land.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  attempt  to  cope  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  with  an  allied  troublesome  rodent,  the  rabbit,, 
in  Australia,  was  not  rewarded  with  success. 

THE  BIRDS. 

Dr.  R.  Wall,  of  Pembroke,  in  a  recently  published 
letter,  advised  the  agriculturists  of  the  Border  counties, 
or  any  other  parts  similarly  aflSicted,  to  take  care  of  the 
short-eared  owls,  and — 

Act  the  sensible  part  of  protecting  these  invaluable  birds, 
giving  any  delinquent  found  shooting  them  reason  to  realise 
and  remember  his  energies  are  misdirected,  and  that  by  so 
doing  he  proves  himself  the  worst  of  enemies  to  the  suffering 
agriculturists. 

Earl  Cathcart  in  the  Journal  emphasises  this  advice. 
Birds  generally,  he  says,  do  more  good  than  harm  : — 

Insects  are  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which 
fermers  have  to  contend :  especially  so  where  high  cultivatioii 
prevails.  There  is  not  a  tree  that  grows  which  is  not  subjeclr 
to  attacks  of  its  own  particular  familiar  insect — the  oak 
alone  has  no  less  than  fifty  different  invading  insect  perse- 
cutors. Birds  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  are  the  chief  meani 
of  destroying  insects. 

MISS  ORMEROD  AND  THE  SPARROW. 

Earl  Cathcart  pays  a  tribute  to  the  high  value  of  Miss 
Ormerod  8  work,  terming  her  the  "  fountain-head  of 
Britbh  Applied  Entomology.''  But  from  a  letter  of  that 
lady's  which  is  quoted,  it  appears  she  will  take  under  hex 
sheltering  wing  everything  except  the  poor  little  sparrow. 
She  says : — 

In  the  much- vexed  question  of  the  sparrow,  it  is  no  matter 
what  it  eats  in  a  town,  but  in  the  country  I  am  personally 
aware  of  the  fearful  loss  caused.  This  is  not  only  by  its 
raids  en  the  cornfields,  but  by  driving  away  the  swallows  and 
martins,  which  are  amongst  the  first  class  of  our  insect  pro- 
tectors. Should  the  matter  be  brought  forward,  I  have  a 
large  amount  of  evidence  in  my  hands  as  to  the  absolute 
curse  that  this  bird  is  (in  its  fostered  conditions)  to  British 
agriculture,  and  whilst  I  would  earnestly  plead  for  preserva- 
tion of  et'ery  other  of  our  Mrds,  1  would  give  every  help  in  my 
power  to  its  destruction. 

KNOWLEDGE  WANTED. 

It  is  ignorance  that  is  responsible  for  much  in  this 
world.  Insects,  as  well  as  birds,  need  attention.  Mr. 
Napier  says : — 

An  extensive  diffusion  of  information  on  the  habits  and 
means  of  destroying  our  noxious  insects  would  be  a  means 
of  saving  many  million  pounds -worth  annually  of  valuable 
food  otherwise  lost  to  the  community.   Could  100,000  copies 
of  a  good  and  very  cheap  work  on  the  insects  injurious  to 
agriculture  be  circulated,  I  believe  it  would  do  much  to  add 
to  the  resources  of  the  country.   The  United  States  Ck)vem- 
ment  is  far  more  alive  tc  the  importance  of  ty 
than  we  are.   Almost  every  State  has  a  Gover^ 
mologist,  whose  business  it  is  to  mak»-  imip 
reports  of  the  ravages  of  insects,  and^their  i^esff  j 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


A  LADY  EXPLORER  IN  AFRICA. 

The  first  place  in  the  Arena  for  July  is  devoted  to  Mrs. 
French-Sheldon's  account  of  the  first  circumnavigation  of 
Lake  Chala.  It  is  illust  ated  with  her  portrait,  which  we 
repioduce  here,  and  with  various  views  of  the  lake  which 
lies  on  the  north-east  side  of  Kilimanjaro,  four  thousand 


MRS.  FBKMCB-SHELDOir. 


ieet  above  the  sea  level.  The  lake^  which  swarms  with 
crocodiles,  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  uncanny  piece  of 
water  to  row  upon.   Mrs.  French-Sheldon  says : — 

The  thing  Which  surprised  me  most  was  the  fact  that 
when  I  plunged  mj  paddle  two  or  threat  feet  under  the 
water  at  various  points,  the  suction  was  so  great  it  would  be 
drawn  away  from  me,  and  only  with  difficulty  could  I  recover 
it  and  resume  control ;  and  at  other  points  it  would  be 
drawn  beneath  Ihe  float,  and  again  I  would  have  to  tug 
lustily  to  pull  it  back.  At  the  same  time,  the  entire  lake  was 
in  agitation ;  it  was  bubbling  almost  like  a  hot  spring,  and 
yet  there  was  no  rift  in  the  rim  of  the  crest  through  which 
currents  of  wind  could  sweep  down  and  cause  this  commo- 
tion. 

She  says  that  she  found  the  tribe  of  Rombos  in  a  state 
of  innocence  as  of  Paradise.  The  whole  of  the  population 
were  absolutely  destitute  of  any  clothes,  and  wnen  she 
gave  them  some  cloth  they  either  wore  it  as  a  turban  or 
hung  a  piece  from  their  shoulders. 

They  have  no  consciousness  of  Iheir  nakedness.  They  bore 
themselves  with  so  much  dignity,  and  I  grew  to  regard  their 
colour  as  abundant  clothing  for  them  in  their  primitive 
simplicity.  Truly  they  were  clothed  with  toffa  virilis,  a  robe 
of  manhood  unfashioned  by  any  mode  of  civilisation,  but 
inborn. 

An  attempt  to  amuse  these  unsophisticated  children  of 
nature  very  nearly  had  tragic  c  nsequences.    She  says:— 

I  took  a  dozen  bright  feather  toy  birds,  which,  by  means  of 
a  rubber  bulb  and  tube,  are  made  to  hop  about  with  great 
animation.  The  dull  day  came  when  I  was  quite  at  my  wits' 
end  to  amuse  some  visitors  from  one  of  the  tribes  of  Rombo. 
Suddenly  I  recollected  the  birds.  The  case  containing  them 
was  opened,  and  with  great  flourish  I  wound  up  my  musical- 
box  and  Ect  the  birds  to  gambol  before  the  wide-open-eyed 


guests,  as  they  squatted  expectant  on  their  heels  around  my 
tent. 

Presto  1  in  two  seconds  that  robust  vision  of  dusky 
warriors,  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  presented  nothing^ 
but  heels.  They  ran  like  the  rushing  wind,  terrified  by  the 
innocent  toys  as  if  pursued  by  his  Satanic  majesty. 

The  next  morninj^  I  was  indignantly  requested  to  leave 
their  sultanate  by  the  prime  minister  of  the  tribe.  I  had 
actually  betrayed  my  entire  caravan  to  imminent  peril,  as 
the  performance  was  looked  upon  as  black  art. 

Nothing  more  of  these  natives  was  seen ;  and  try  as  I 
would  to  induce  them  to  return,  they  persistently  refused, 
and  I  was  unable  to  procure  food  for  my  men. 


WANTED  A  NEW  ST.  FRANCIS 

THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  IJ^BOUR  QUESTION. 

In  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  for  July,  Mr. 
W.  L.  Sheldon  has  a  remarkable  article,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  "  What  should  be  the  Attitude  of  the 
Pulpit  to  the  Labour  Problem  ?"  He  says  the  most  deUcate 
part  of  the  discussion  is  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
wage -earning  class.  Such  a  leader,  he  says,  should 
possess  a  combination  of  qualities  and  experience.  He 
should  be  as  capable  a  financier  as  Mr.  Rockefeller,  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  as  great  a  sociologist  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  unite  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  Luther 
with  the  insight  of  George  EUot  and  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Father  Damien.  There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Sheldon 
thought  the  ideal  leader  ^ould  be  a  man  like  Felix  Holt, 
but  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Felix  Holt 
type  is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  situation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  superior  intellect,  the  self- 
sacriflcing  devotion,  the  true  and  perfect  spirit ;  it  is  essential 
that  the  new  leaders  should  be  men  of  wide  learning  and 
great  practical  experience.  When  we  consider  the  delicate 
and  complicated  questions  at  the  present  time  to  be  settled 
or  acted  upon  by  the  labour  leaders,  it  is  astonishing  that 
they  do  not  make  even  more  mistakes. 

My  hope  as  a  religious  teacher  lies  in  another  direction. 
It  is  in  the  possibility  of  a  second  coming  of  men  somewhat  of 
the  type  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  that  is  to  say,  men  who  have 
lived  the  life  of  the  world,  done  great  work,  equipped  them  selves 
with  knowledge  and  experience,  gifted  with  insight  and 
judgment,  eminent  for  wealth  and  social  position— who  may 
sacrifice  their  personal  opportunities,  abandon  their  station 
in  the  world,  and  go  down  to  apply  their  gifts  and 
acquirements  to  the  cause  of  the  lower  stratum  of  society. 
They  would  have  to  be  so  qualified  as  to  lose  nothing 
in  delicacy  or  refinement  of  character,  while  they  would 
be  required  to  live  to  the  very  end  of  their  days  the 
life  of  the  humble  and  the  poor.  It  would  demand 
unusual  physical  and  intellectual  strength  for  them  to 
experience  that  change  and  endure  all  those  conditions. 
But  if  they  could  do  it,  if  they  could  go  down  there  and 
live  in  that  way,  as  the  working-man  lives— so  winning 
his  sympathy  and  confidence,  trusted  by  him  as  well 
as  by  the  class  from  which  they  came— they  might  be 
able  to  inaugurate  a  movement  that  could  transform  and 
elevate  the  efforts  of  that  wage-earning  element,  which  is 
now  groping  so  blindly  for  its  own  amelioration.  That  class 
will  not  accept  guidance  unless  they  first  have  received 
sympathy ;  and  the  guide  himself  can  accomplish  nothing 
unless  he  be  acquainted,  by  study  and  experience,  with 
present  social  conditions  and  the  laws  of  past  history. 

Whether  this  other  kind  of  leader  will  come,  we  cannot 
say.  Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  we,  as  the 
clergy  or  as  ethical  lecturers,  do  not  push  on  ahead, — if  we  do 
not  insist  and  insist  that  the  work  has  to  be  done, — if  we  do 
not  stand  to  the  work  ourselves,  whatever  others  may  or  may 
not  do,— if  we  do  not  begin  to  apply  these  religious  feelinmi 
to  the  actual  world,  then  we  have  failed  in  our  mission.  We 
must  make  the  effort  until  the  better  leader  comes.  When 
he  api)ears  we  can  lay  down  the  mantle  and  give  it  to  other 
shoulders.  ^ 
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HOME   LIFE   IN   A    GREAT  CITY. 

HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE  IN  GLASGOW. 

An  article  to  which  deserved  precedence  is  given  in  the 
Scottish  Review  describes  '*  The  Social  Condition  of  the 
Poor  in  Glasgow,"  and  discusses  in  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  way  what  is  being  done,  and  may  be  done,  to 
ameliorate  it.  Even  if  Glasgow  were  not  a— or  perhaps, 
as  regards  enlightenment,  tAe— pioneer  modem  munici- 
pality, the  experiences  of  a  city  of  762,000  persons  in 
respect  of  its  poor  and  their  social  Ufe  could  not  fail  to  be 
of  importance  and  interest. 

THRIFT  AND  POVERTY. 

Between  the  thrifty  workman  of  the  better  class  and 
his  poor  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  wages  are  under  20s. 
a  week,  there  is  a  great  gulf.  Scottish  thrift  is  manifest  in 
Glasgow  in  the  fact  that  there  is  one  savings*  bank  depositor 
for  every  3|  of  the  population ;  and  of  the  cooperative 
societies,  wholesale  and  retail,  we  are  told  that  they 
are  on  the  whole  flourishing,  and  in  many  instances  highly 
successful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Glasgow  Preshytery 
Commission's  report  contains  what  the  writer  of  this 
article  terms  "  a  mass  of  depressing  details,"  describing 
in  strong  but  unexaggerated  language  the  mean,  sordid 
housing  and  debased  social  condition  of  the  lowest  class 
of  unskilled  workmen.  As  regards  overcrowding,  the 
structural  condition  of  overcrowded  tenements,  and  the 
social  condition  and  habits  of  those  lodged  therein, 
Glasgow  is  held  to  compare  favourably  with  London,  but 
unfavourably  with  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  notwith- 
standing that  Glasgow  anticipated  even  Birmingham  in 
adopting  an  Improvement  Scheme  to  let  light  and  air  ^ 
into  congested  districts.  In  Aberdeen  the  number  of 
persons  who  live  on  an  acre  of  ground  averages  eighteen  ; 
the  average  number  of  rooms  to  a  house  is  3*42 ;  aud  the 
percentage  of  the  people  who  live  in  one-apartment 
houses  is  13*6.  In  Edinburgh  we  have  fifty-five  persons 
per  acre,  an  average  of  4' 19  rooms  to  a  house,  a  death- 
rate  of  23-2,  and  a  percentage  of  16  8  of  a  population 
housed  in  one  apartment.  In  Glasgow  there  are  eighty- 
four  persons  per  acre,  2  34  rooms  per  house,  247  per  cent, 
of  the  population  living  in  one  apartment  only,  and  the 
death-rate  is  the  comparatively  high  one  of  28'6. 

HOME  COMFORT. 

Mr.  Wood,  a  night  inspector  of  the  Sanitary  Office, 
gave  the  Presbytery  an  account  of  what  he  saw  on  the 
night  of  December  17th-  -ia  the  dead  of  winter  in  Scot- 
land, remember. 

The  house  of  a  blind  man,  who  lived  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  both  under  five  years  of  age.  His  wife  is  employed 
in  a  hair  factory,  and  he  himself  ekes  out  a  living  by  selUng 
laces  at  the  street  comers.  There  were  no  furnishings  in  the 
bouse  save  a  broken  box  and  a  few  old  pieces  of  delf.  There 
was  a  bed  recess,  without  bearers  or  bottoms,  and  these 
people  all  lay  there  on  the  floor  with  very  little  to  cover 
them.  The  house,  altogether,  was  very  dirty.  The  rent  was 
seven  shillings  a  month.  The  next  house  was  that  of  a 
labourer  and  bis  wife  and  two  children,  aged  seven  and  two 
years  respectively.  They  were  in  bed,  with  no  covering  but 
a  shawl.  An  old  table  was  the  only  article  of  furniture  in 
the  house.  The  next  house  was  occupied  by  a  widow  and  her 
son,  twenty-three  years  of  age.  The  widow  goes  out  to  wash 
and  clean,  and  the  son  is  a  labourer  in  an  engineer's  shop. 
There  was  a  bed  in  this  house,  the  apartment  was  fairly  well 
furnished,  and  the  shelves  were  decorated  with  dishes.  The 
woman  said  she  made  a  shakedown  for  her  son  sometimes, 
but  the  weather  being  cold  they  slept  together.  Number  six 
houRe  was  occupied  by  a  carter  and  his  wife,  who  lay  in  the 
recess  of  the  bed,  with  nothing  to  cover  them  but  an  old  mat. 
The  only  articles  in  the  house,  which  was  fairly  clean,  were 
two  old  boxes  and  a  few  dishes. 


PHILANTHROPY  AND  PROPERTY. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Associations  might  be  formed 
to  purchase  insanitary  property,  especially  tenements  com- 
pulsorily  closed  by  authority,  and  reconstruct  them.  These 
properties,  it  is  maintained,  could  be  reconstructed ;  sanitary 
appliances  provided;  light  and  air  freely  admitted;  the 
general  surroundings  brightened  and  improved;  and  the 
houses  let  to  selected  tenants,  at  the  rent  now  paid,  and 
that  such  purchases  would  still  prove  a  remunerative  invest- 
ment. This  calculation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
selected  tenants,  being  well-behaved  and  industrious,  the 
rents  would  be  regularly  paid,  and  the  cost  of  repairs 
reduced.  And  certainly  if  such  Associations,  conducted  on 
commercial  principles,  could  demonstrate  that  it  is  practic- 
able to  provide,  for  decent  tenants,  superior  houses  at  the 
rent  of  dilapidated  dens,  and  yet  show  a  fair  return  on  the 
investment,  there  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  as  many  houses 
reconstructed  and  improved  by  private  enterprise  as  there  are 
respectable  tenants  to  fill  them.  But  by  some  this  is  doubted. 

THE  BOON  OP  RESCUE. 

Whether  such  investments  would  be  remunerative  or  not, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  good  which  would  be  effected  ;  for 
no  greater  boon  can  be  conferred  on  the  decent  and  industrious 
poor  than  to  remove  them  from  commerce  with  the  depraved, 
drunken,  and  criminal,  and  to  provide  for  them  quiet  resting 
places,  where  they  can  dwell  apart.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest 
burdens  of  a  sad  lot,  to  be  driven  by  grim  necessity  to  lodge 
in  dwellings  where  the  air  surrounding  them  is  full  of  sounds 
of  drunken  ribaldry;  their  souls  vexed  with  unrighteous 
deeds ;  and  the  fresh  lives  of  young  children  polluted  by  too 
early  contact  with  vice  in  its  grossest  forms.  They  might 
happily  be  rescued  from  perdition. 

WANTED:  TRAINED  WI\^S  AND  A  BRIGHTER  LIFE. 

The  root  of  ^the  matter  is  to  provide  for  the  worker  a 
helpmate  fit  and  capable.  But  the  writer  thinks  the  race 
of  capable  housewives,  shrewd,  kindly,  managing,  seems 
to  be  dying  out.  How  to  rear  a  race  of  women,  neal thy 
in  body  and  mind,  fitly  trained  for  household  work,  is 
the  problem.  Once  a  generation  is  reared,  quick  to 
practise  the  homely  virtues  of  domestic  life,  the  problem 
of  how  to  raise  the  submerged  is  practicallv  solved. 
Churches  may  do  much  in  their  missions.  "  Classes  for 
womanly  work,  sewing,  cooking,  and  washing,  are  quite 
as  necessary  and  profitable,  and  no  less  pleasing  to  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  than  Bible  classes  and  prayer  meet- 
ings."  If  the  Churches  only  thought  so ! 

In  Glasgow  the  Johnston  School  of  Domestic  EconoidJ'  is 
being  organised.  Its  success  or  failure  will  depend  largely 
on  the  womaa  placed  at  its  head.  A  Technical  College  for 
Wojien  would  be  a  fitter  designation  for  it.  What  mechanics, 
chemistry,  electricity,  are  to  the  crafts,  cooking,  sewing, 
washing,  ironing  are  to  women ;  each  fits  itself  fcur  their 
after  vocation,  and  let  the  wild  women  ^  orate  as  they  may, 
the  vocation  of  women  is  the  charge  of  a  household,  and  a 
high  vocation  it  is. 

The  writer  urges  the  introduction  of  more  brightness 
and  colour  into  home  life,  and  the  encouragement  of 
brightening  agencies  that  supplement  the  home— reading 
ana  recreation  rooms,  halls  in  which  good  music  \t\ 
played,  places  where  men  may  be  at  their  »jase  to  smokti 
and  talk  and  be  provided  with  light  refreshment,  parks, 
gardens,  picture  galleries,  music  in  the  parks,  and  so  on. 
In  Glasgow  picture  galleries  and  museums  spreading 
round  a  Central  Music  Hall  are  about  to  be  built  on  the 
site  of  the  exhibition  of  1888,  the  faded  glories  of  which 
will  be  revived,  it  is  hope<l,  as  a  permanent  institution 
under  municipal  control.  The  principle  on  which  this  is 
done  may  be  quoted  as  an  apophthegm : — 

The  surest  preventative  of  drunkenness  and  vice,  and 
sordid  ways,  is  to  beget  a  generous  sympathy  with  acd  warm 
love  of  things  pure,  excellent,  and  beautiful,  which  m  turn 
will  beget  a  loathing  tor  things  scydtdjCoaxse.  and  ugly. 
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CHURCHES  AND  SECTS. 

A  BITTKB  OBT  AND  BITTER  ARGUMENT. 

Ik  the  Church  Quarterfy  there  is  an  artiole  on  ''Re- 
ligious Equality :  the  Bitter  Ory  of  Dissenting  OlericaUsm," 
written  in  a  spirit  which  is  one.  of  the  best  proofs  of  the 
urgent  need  that  eodsts  for  putting  away  the  cause  of  it. 
The  basis  on  which  the  whole  artiole  rests  is  that  the 

Dissenters"  ask  that  they  and  the  Established  Church 
clergy  shall  be  made  socially  and  personally  ''equal,'' 
which  is  an  impossibility  ;  instead  of  merely  asking 
that  the  treatment  of  different  religious  bodies  by  the 
law  itself  shall  not  be  invidiously  differential.  Nobody 
is  so  childish  as  to  demand  an  absolute  "equality.'' 
What  is  demanded  is  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and 
of  the  State — equality  of  treatment. 

LAW  AND  "equality." 

The  article  is  not  a  model  of  clearness— the  writer's 
bias  is  too  much  for  him : — 

It  is  certainly  not  within  the  power  of  any  Parliament  or 
any  Oassar  to  create  religions  equality  by  the  force  of  law. 
Bat  it  is  nndonbtedly  within  the  power  of  a  Parliament  to 
bestow  upon  Dissenting  ministers  the  thing  which  they 
really  mean  by  "  Beligioos  Eqnality."  It  needs  no  prophet 
to  foresee  that  all  the  politicians  who  want  to  catch  the 
TOtes  of  the  meeting-honses,  and  all  the  newspaper-men  who 
want  their  custom,  are  snre  to  adopt  this  bitter  cry  of  Dis- 
senting **  Olericalism,"  tbongh  few  will  spend  five  minates 
in  askfiig  what  the  cry  ought  to  mean,  what  religion  is,  what 

eqnality  is,  or  what  the  connexion  is  between  the  two  

They  ^tc  two  very  different  meanings  to  the  new  catch- 
word, *•  Religions  Bqnality,"  when  they  nse  it  in  the  pulpit, 
the  newspapers,  or  the  politioal  meeting.  It  is  important  to 
distinguish  these  two  meanings,  for  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
confounding  them.  First,  they  mean  by  it  theoretically  the 
complete  eqnality  before  the  law  of  every  society  .which  calls 
itself  a  **  Church  "—like  the  **  Gleiohberechtigung  der  Kon- 
f essionen  "  of  the  German  States.  This  kind  of  equality,  so 
fares  their  conception  of  a  "  Chnrch  "  admits,  they  already 
really  have.  They  have  no  need  to  ask  the  State  to  give  it 
to  them.  Secondly,  they  mean  practically  by  it,  as  all  their 
instances  and  grievances  clearly  show,  the  official  and  social 
equality  of  all  persons  who  call  themselves  Christian 
ministers."  This  sort  of  equality  it  is  impossible  for  any 
Cnsar  of  Parliament  to  bestow  upon  them. 

OLBRIOAL  SQUAUTT. 

It  being  discreet  to  avoid  examining  too  closely  what 
ground  there  is  fortiie  off-hand  assertion  that  the  Non- 
conformists already  have  the  kind  of  equality  they  claim, 
the  writer  devotes  ^e  remainder  of  his  space  to  ar^- 
ment  on  the  assumption  that  what  is  claimed  is  an  official, 
social,  and  personal  equality,  impossible  to  be  gained.  He 
twits  the  four  leading  Nonconformist  bodies,  or  as  he 
calls  them  Dissenters,  with  seeking  great  things  for 
themselves : — 

While  in  the  abstract  they  extend  the  right  of  '*  Religions 
Banality"  to  any  and  every  society  which  calls  itself  a 
**  Church,"  whenever  they  deal  with  this  right  in  the  con- 
crete they  confine  it  to  those  Churches  "  which  have  official 
**  ministers,"  and  they  virtually  deny  the  right  of  '*  Religious 
Equality "  to  those  sects  which  are  non-clericalist,  or  are 
anti-clericalist,  or  in  which  every  member  is  or  may  be  a 
-  minister."  Hence  the  demand  for  **  Religious  Equality  "  is 
a  matter  of  great  urgency  to  the  Presbyterian,  Independent^ 
Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  "  Churches  " ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
scarcely  any  moment  to  the  Quaker,  Plymouth  Brethren, 


or  the  various  new  "Churches"  gathered  bv  Revivalist 
preachers.  It  is  in  fact  the  bitter  ory  of  Clericalist 
"Dissent,"  and  it  is  therefore  a  mere  class  cry.  '*In 
America,"  said  an  Independent  minister  who  has  occupied 
a  pulpit  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  "they  call  us  all 
clergymen."  So  "Clericalist  Equally"  would  more  fitly 
express  the  gift  which  they  ask  the  State  to  bestow  upon 
them  than  "  Religious  Equality  "  does. 

the  rby.  h.  prior  HUOBn. 

Still  arguing  on  the  childish  assumption  that  the  Dis- 
senters*' claim  the  decree  of  an  impossible  personal 
equality,  the  writer  is  able  to  launch  a  fine  sneer,  the 
material  for  which  he  has  been  carefully  hoarding  for 
three  years : — 

There  are  other  Dissenters,  however,  who  maintain  that 
the  defect  of  "Religious  Equality,"  or  the  social  under- 
valuation of  the  Dissenting  minister  as  such,  is  neither  the 
fault  of  the  State  nor  the  fault  of  the  Church.  It  is  the 
fault,  say  they,  of  English  society  itself :  the  whole  English 
people  are  to  blame  for  it :  it  is  a  democratic  sin.  "  The 
extraordinary  honours  paid  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cyprus," 
said  the  Methoditt  Time*  three  years  ago,  "  are  a  curious 
so^Z  phenomenon.  Because  he  is  an  ArohUshop,  though 
immcoiurably  inferi<fr  in  ability,  learning,  influence,  and  ser- 
vice to  scores  of  Nonconformist  ministers,  he  is  f dted  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  soughtafterby  Mr.  Gladstone,"  etc 
etc.  The  casuistry  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience  may  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  explain  how  there  can  be  any  true  "  Religions 
Equality  "  between  an  immeasurably  inferior  minister,  like 
the  Greek  Archbishop,  and  an  immeasurably  superior 
minister  like  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes.  "  The  Wakener  of  the 
West,"  as  the  PM  MaU  Gazette  calls  this  gentleman,  has 
wit  enough  to  see  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  could  possibly 
elevate  a  benighted  Eastern  prelate  to  the  high  level  of  an 
eloquent  Wesleyan  Methodist  preacher.  It  was  not  the  State, 
but  it  was  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  sinned  against 
"  Religious  Equality  "  and  against  "  scores  of  immeasurably 
superior  "  Dissenting  ministers,  by  making  the  Archbishop  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  State  can  hardly  be  expected,  by 
the  most  fanatical  Liberationist,  to  compel  the  University  to 
make  "the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes,  M.A.  of  Oxford"  (as  that 
gentleman  used  to  describe  himself),  a  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

THE  OTHBR  SIDE. 

The  writer  makes  such  capital  as  he  can  out  of  what 
is  evidently  a  carefully-kept  note-book  a  Id  Cuttle  of 
disputes  or  bickerings  amount  the  "sects,"  paying 
incidentally  this  unintentionaT  tribute  to  the  public- 
spirited  energy  of  those  at  whom  he  sneers : — 

It  is  usually  the  habit  of  Dissenting  ministers  in  the 
tovms  to  push  themselves  to  the  front  in  all  political  and 
municipal  concerns.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  town 
councils,  and  most  representative  bodies,  religious  minorities 
generally  enjoy  a  share  of  office  which  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter : — 

The  unbeneficed  priests  in  a  populous  town,  although  they 
are  called  "  State-favoured  ministers  "  by  the  Liberationiste, 
and  are  indeed  the  clergy  of  the  nation  and  the  parishes, 
might  with  some  reason  complain  Uiat  they  are  denied 
"Religious  Equality"  with  the  local  Dissenting  ministers. 
The  pastors  of  the  "  Free  Churches  "  have  a  closer  interest 
with  Mammon  than  a  curate  has ;  the  great  local  capitalists 
and  manufacturers  are  frequently  the  patrons  and  members 
of  their  chapels.  Hence  the  Dissenting  ministers  are  put  on 
so  many  public  committees,  and  asked  to  speak  at  so  many 
public  meetings;  whereas  the  curates  of  the  National 
Church,  although  they  are  at  least  "  ministers,"  are  mostly 
regarded  by  its  municipality,  the  local  organ  of  the  State,  as 
undeserving  of  "  Religions  Equality  "  with  the  wealthy  pastors 
of  the  sects. 
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THE  civic  church. 

WHAT  IT  WAS,  AND  WHAT  IT  MAY  BE. 

Thb  great  want  of  the  age  is  a  Church — a  Church  which 
will  not  be  a  mere  sect,  but  a  real  Church,  a  working 
Ohurch,  a  Church  co-extensive  with  the  community  in 
which  it  exists,  a  Church  which,  like  the  old  Church, 
has  the  power  of  excommunication  and  exercises  it,  a 
Church  which  embraces  the  whole  range  of  human  life, 
and  which  influences  all  the  affairs  of  life,  alike  in  per- 
sonal conduct  and  in  affairs  of  municipal  and  national 
government.  Until  we  can  constitute  a  Church  which 
will  somehow  or  other  do  the  things  which  the  old 
Ciiurch  used  to  do,  and  which  the  modern  Church 
largely  shirks  doin^,  we  shall  never  get  the  key  of  the 
solution  of  the  social  problem.  This  lies  at  the  root  of 
everything,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  little  the  fact  is 
appreciated,  even  by  those  who  have  the'phrase  "  National 
(  nurch  "  continually  on  their  lips.  In  the  new  number  of 
the  Qu  irterly  Jlevieto  there  is  an  article  on  Disestablish- 
ment, from  which  I  quote  the  following  passage: — 

The  Church  is  the  oldest  institution  in  this  country.  It 
alone  has  stood  by  the  grave  of  old  worlds  and  by  the  cradle 
of  new,  bidding  order  arise  oat  of  confasion.  It  alone  has 
fiorvived  the  fall  of  dynasties  and  the  rise  of  constitations, 
unchanged  and  unchangeable  amid  the  vicissitudes  of 
oentaries, — the  grand  central  fact  round  which  English 
history  has  revolved.  By  its  side  the  English  nation  is  a 
modem  growth,  and  kingships  and  dignities  are  things  of 
Co^^y.  The  spiritual  pedigree  of  its  bishops  spans  by  their 
aointerrupted  succession  the  nineteen  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  has  been  the  chosen  instrument  for  extend- 
ing the  spiritual  blessings  and  glorious  hopes  of  Christianity 
among  l^barous  and  ignorant  peoples.  Its  spiritual  order 
rose  above  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  subduing  to  silence  those 
whom  its  sacred  teaching  failed  to  attract.  It  was  the 
civilising  agency  which  tamed  the  ferocity  of  savage  tribes, 
shielding  the  honour  of  women,  guarding  the  slave  against 
oppression,  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong.  It 
maintained  rights  of  property,  upheld  rights  of  marriage, 
supported  public  justice  as  opposed  to  private  vengeance  by 
the  privileges  of  sanctuary,  which  sheltered  innocence  and 
provided  a  fair  trial  for  crime.  It  was  the  chief,  if  not 
the  sole,  depository  of  human  learning,  literature,  arts,  and 
sciences.  The  books  brought  by  Augustine  were  the  mother 
books  of  our  literature.  The  monastic  schools,  libraries,  and 
scholars  of  England  made  the  country  illustrious  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  Church  was  the  pioneer  of  agriculture, 
the  teacher  of  mathematics,  of  medicine,  of  botany.  It  was 
the  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  souL 
To  the  efforts  of  the  Church  painting,  sculpture,  music, 
architecture,  owed  their  inspiration. 

The  Church  was  all  this  everywhere.  In  England  it  was 
something  more.  It  formed  the  earliest  basis  of  national 
union;  it  gave  the  first  idea  of  an  united  England.  It 
supplied  a  l^nd  of  cohesion  which  no  other  force  or  institu- 
tion could  provide;  only  as  Churchmen  did  West  Saxon, 
Mercian,  and  Northumbrian  feel  that  they  were  fellow- 
countrymen  and  fellow- subjects.  Its  synods  and  councils 
were  models  and  prototypes  of  Parliament  and  of  represen- 
tative institutions.  Its  canons  were  the  patterns  of  national 
legislation,  and  the  earliest  extant  laws  of  this  country 
begin  with  a  section  relating  to  the  Church.  It  was  essen- 
tially a  national  Church,  free,  spontaneous,  independent  in 
its  development,  using  the  native  tongue,  observing  the 
native  festivals,  revering  the  native  saints,  bound  up  with 
every  crisis  in  the  nation's  history,  maintaining  the  faith  in 
which  our  fathers  lived  and  died,  and  in  which  we  hope  to 
rear  our  children.  It  was  a  btdwark  of  national  liberties,  a 
nursery  of  patriots,  training  the  people  to  regard  their 
liberties  as  a  national  heirloom,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
time  when,  under  other  conditions  and  circumstances,  it 
headed  the  movement  which  won  the  Magna  Charta  of 
national  freedom. 


What  an  anti-climax  it  is  to  come  down  from  this 
picture  of  what  the  Church  used  to  do  in  the  old  timet 
to  the  plea  for  the  continuance  of  privileges  conceded  to 
one  sect  out  of  many  1  This  article  is  one  of  the  evidences 
which  tend  to  convince  men  tliat  there  is  no  chance  of 
getting  a  real  Civic  Church  imtil  this  pseudo-national  sect 
which  is  endowed  and  established  by  the  State  is  reduced 
to  the  common  level  of  all  the  other  Churches  ui  the  land. 
Until  you  can  get  into  peoples  heads  some  loftier  idea  of 
national  religion  than  tithes  and  bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  you  can  mi^e  very  little  progress  towards  the 
realisation  of  the  ideal  of  the  Church  in  the  true  old  sense 
of  the  word. 


FEVER  IN  HASHONALAND. 

FoBT  Victoria  is  in  Mashonaland,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a 
long  way  from  the  high  and  healtiiy  plateau  on  which 
Fort  Salisbury  stands.  The  Dovmside  Review  gives  some 
letters  from  A  Gregorian  in  Mashonaland,"  the  latest 
of  which,  dated  March  22nd,  1892,  says:— 

The  fever  is  still  playing  old  Henry  with  us,  in  fact  with 
everybody  in  the  country.  There  are  now  only  three  effec- 
tives in  our  camp,  and  as  two  of  these  are  obliged  to  be  with 
the  mill  all  day,  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  camp  devolves 
on  the  other  unfortunate  wretch — myself.  I  am  getting 
quite  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  and  have 
acquired  almost  the  courage  of  a  Downside  infirmarian  in 
dealing  with  strange  complications.  I  have  even  had  one  or 
two  out-patients.  Truel  they  came  in  to  see  our  doctor, 
but  as  he  was  sick  they  accepted  my  attention  (gratis,  un- 
fortunately; how  seldom  is  virtue  rewarded  in  coinl). 
Fortunately  I  have  got  another  cook — a  beauty — ^in  place  of 
our  old  one,  so  I  am  spared  what  is  mess  work  in  more  senses 
than  one.  Alas  1  my  prodigy  has  been  complaining  all  day  of  a 
violent  headache,  and  I  fear  that  spells  fever.  I  am  loading 
him  up  with  antipyrin  as  full  as  he  will  hold,  and  cursing 
him  v^orously  to  try  and  keep  it  off.  I  hope  I  may  succeed. 
I  think  you  people  at  home  are  making  a  mistake  in  stopping 
our  further  prospecting;  of  coiu^e  we  can  appreciate  the 
motive  of  economy  which  keeps  us  to  the  development  of 
our  present  claims,  but  this  dry  season  will  decide  whether 
there  is  going  to  be  a  big  gold  field  here  or  not.  In  a  few 
weeks*  time  hundreds  of  men  will  be  here  from  down  country, 
and  if  there  is  gold  to  be  found  they  will  find  it.  We  are 
however  first  in  the  field,  and  I  should  think  ought  to  take 
care  that  we  really  get  first  pick. 

In  a  postscript  the  writer  adds  that  his  vigorous 
measures  ''quite  cured  the  cook."  South  African 
travellers  in  places  of  high  altitude  should  be  careful, 
however,  how  they  *'  load  up  "  their  friends  or  themselves 
with  antipyrin.  A  gentleman  jiist  arrived  from  Pre- 
toria (4,000  feet  above  sea-level)  states  that  the  leading 
doctor  there  told  him  that  men  who  dose  themselves  in 
that  country  with  either  antipyrin  or  quinine  make  a 
great  mistake.   It  is  the  road  to  deetruotion. 
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Thb  amount  acknowledged  last  time  as  "  Miss  Kit- 
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KOW  TO  CROSS  AFRICA  IN  A  BALLOON. 

FROM  SKA  TO  SEA  IS  THREE  WEEKS  ! 

The  last  three  Dnmbers  (May,  June,  and  July)  of  the 
Itevne  Maritime  et  Coltmiale  contain  joint  articles  by 
Messrs.  Leo  Dex  and  Maurice  Dibos  on  ^  Loog-Distance 
Aenal  Voyageei**  wiitten  with  the  special  object  of 
demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  exploring  the  Afiican  and 
Australian  continents  by  means  of  balloons.  We  have  all 
read  the  account  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fergosson's  five  weeks 
voyage  in  his  balloon,  the  Victoria,  across  Africa,  and 
most  of  us  have  probably  felt  that,  like  so  many  of  Jules 
Verne's  marvellous  fanciful  conceptions,  there  was  a  sub- 
stratum of  reality  in  the  account,  and  that  it  was  but  a 
fore  glimpse  of  what  is  destined  to  become  perfectly 
feasible  in  the  coming  days  when  the  art  of  aviation  is 
reduced  to  a  practical  sdence.  The  balloon  must  only 
proceed  when  the  wind  blows  in  the  general  direction 
in  which  it  wishes  to  go,  and  must  stop  (if  possible) 
whenever  the  winds  tend  to  drive  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Hence  it  is  only  by  a  proper  utilisation  of  the 
prevalent  and  regular  aerial  currents  of  the  globe  that 
a  balloon  can  be  made  capable  of  undertaking  long-dis- 
taoce  voyages—t.tf.  of  traversing  in  a  given  direction  a 
distance  of  ee7eral  thousand  kilometres. 

THE  BALIOOX  AND  r»  TRAIL  ROPE. 

The  very  interesting  articles  of  Messrs.  Dex  and  Dibos 
explain  fully  how  the  balloon  must  be  constructed,  and 
what  method  of  na\igation  it  must  adopt  in  order  to 
carry  out  such  a  voyage.  M<.re  than  fifty  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  minute  description  of  the  balloon  and  its 
fittings,  which t  as  may  be  presumed,  possess  numerous 
specif  features.  Dr.  Ferirusson,  it  will  be  remembered, 
got  over  all  his  difficulties  by  carrying  only  a  small 
quantity  of  gas  in  his  famous  balloon,  and  by  raising  or 
lowering  its  temperature  by  means  of  his  wondmul 
furnace.  Messrs.  Dex  and  Dibos  propose  to  solve  the 
difficulty  in  a  more  practical  manner,  by  the  aid  of  a 
heavy  steel  guide-rope  of  twelve  strands,  1,260  kilo- 
grammes in  weight,  which  will  enable  the  balloon  to  con- 
tend without  loss  of  gas  or  ballast  against  all  the  external 
causes  of  variation  in  ascensional  power  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion or  contraction  of  the  ^s,  or  to  saturation  of 
the  envelope  of  the  balloon.  The  only  effect  of  such 
variations  in  the  Ufting  power  will  be  to  vary  the  lens^th  of 
the  portions  of  the  twelve  guide-rope  strands  trailing  on 
the  ground,  and  so  to  automatically  maintain  the  balloon 
inequihbrium  so  long  as  the  variations  in  the  ascensional 
force  do  not  exceed  the  weight  of  the  rope.  The  guide- 
rope,  in  fact,  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  Ion  ^-distance 
vovage  can  become  possible,  hence  it  follows  that  the 
balloon  must  be  kept  at  a  low  level,  and  only  exception- 
ally be  allowed  to  go  free.  How  this  is  to  be  done,  and 
how  the  drag-rope  is  constructed  so  as  not  to  wreck  every- 
thing it  comes  across,  must  be  explained  by  reference  to  the 
artiaes. 

A  DOUBLE  BALLOOX. 

The  outer  envelope  of  the  balloon  proposed  is  to 
have  a  capacity  of  ll,*iOO  cubic  metres ;  inside  this  there 
will  be  an  inner  balloon  having  a  total  capacity  when  filled 
with  air  of  7,*>aO  cubic  metres.  This  inner  balloon  not  only 
prevents  the  outer  envelope  from  losing  its  shape,  but 
also  helps  to  keep  the  balloon  in  e(|iiilibrium  under 
variations  of  temperature.  The  lifting  power  of  the 
balloon  is  e<{ual  to  12,300  kilogrammes;  its  weight  and 


that  of  its  acoesAxries  amount  to  5,138  kilogrammes, 
thus  leaving  7,ItX^  kilogrammes  to  be  shipped  as  ballast. 
A  balloon  t»t  ibis  capacity— which  is  just  half  that  of 
Giffards  balloon  which  formeil  such  an  attractive 
featuie  at  the  Paris  Exhibitiou  of  1S7»— would  cost 
complete  about  1*9,000, and  would  have  sufficient  buoyancy, 
if  constructed  on  the  lines  given,  to  float  for  at  least 
sixty-eight  days  withont  getting  rid  of  all  its  ballast. 
During  this  time  it  would  travel,  with  the  guide-ropes 
trailing,  ll,oOO  kilometres,  e<)ual  to  a  mean  of  170 
kilometres  per  day,  in  a  {^iven  direction,  allowing  375 
hours  for  stoppages  on  account  of  the  wind  being  dead 
a^nst  it.  This  is,  of  course,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
durection  of  the  journey  is  in  accord  with  the  prevalent 
direction  of  the  winds  at  the  season  when  the  voyage  is 
undertaken,  and  that  the  balloon  only  travels  when  the 
wind  is  in  a  favourable  direction  and  stops  when  there  is 
a  contrary  wind  travelling  at  a  less  speed  than  ten  met3*es 
a  second.  If  the  adverse  wind  is  stronger  than  this,  then 
the  balloon  mui»t  perforce  go  on,  as  it  would  be  dsn- 
gerous  to  anchor.  Th:)  friction  due  to  the  guide-ropes 
trailing  on  the  ground  causes  a  uniform  retardation  in 
the  pace  of  eight  kilometres  an  hour. 

A  TIMB  TABLE  FOR  THE  JOCR^KT. 

In  the  June  number  the  fictitious  itineraries  of  the 
baUoon  are  carefully  worked  out  from  statistics  of  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  wind  n;coided  day  by  day  at 
the  various  stations  in  Europe.  Starting  from  Paris  in 
the  months  qf  July  18^iS-89-ilO,  the  mean  time  requmd  to 
travel  3,000  kilometres  from  west  to  east  comes  out  with 
great  uniformity  at  about  twenty  days.  Assuming  the 
distances  to  be  travelled  in  Australia  at  3.>'j00  to  4,000 
kilometres,  in  South  America  at  4,000  to  5,000  kilometres, 
in  Northern  Africa  at  4,000  to  7,000  kilometres,  and  in 
Central  Africa  at  3,000  to  4,000  kilometres,  the  probable 
duration  of  the  voyages  would  be,  for  Australia,  twenty 
to  twenty-four  days,  for  South  America,  twenty- four  to 
thirty  dayp,  for  Northern  Africa,  twenty-fom-  to  forty-one 
days,  ana  for  Central  Africa,  eighteen  to  twentj[-four  days. 
The  chances  of  success  across  the  tropical  portions  of  one 
of  these  continents,  moreover,  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  trade  winds,which  blow  with  considerable  regularity 
across  the  surface  of  the  continent  at  the  period  which 
would  naturallv  be  selected  for  making  the  attempt.  In 
November  ana  December,  for  instance,  tne  prevalent 
direction  of  the  wind  in  Central  Africa  is  S.E ,  and  in 
Northern  Africa  N.E.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  to 
contend  s^iost  in  African  travel  would  be  the  Equatorial 
calms,  but,  as  the  particulars  given  in  the  July  number 
go  to  show,  the  popular  idea  on  the  subject  is  jiardly 
warrantel,  their  mean  duration  throughout  the  vear  as 
compared  uith  the  days  on  which  there  is  wind  being 
only  as  one  to  eight.  Captain  Fullerton,  R.E.,  in  his 
recent  interesting  lecture  on  3Iodem  Aerial  Naviga- 
tion,*" remarked,  Hitherto,  unfortunately,  in  this  country 
aerial  navigation  h%8  been  looked  upon,  to  put  it  mildly, 
with  the  deepest  suspicion,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  terms  'aeronaut'  and  Munatic*  are  at 
present  considered  as  more  or  lees  synonymous.**  The 
science  of  aeronautics  is,  however,  based  on  simple  rules 
and  commrm  sense,  not  upon  wild  and  vague  theoric4 
opposed  to  all  principles  of  nature ;  and  if  hitherto  little 
progress  appe  irs  t*)  have  been  made,  it  is  really  only 
because  the  subject  has  but  recently  been  scientifically 
studied.  In  Franc  e  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
subject,  and  nonr  tliat  balloons  have  been  talc  en  up  for 
military  puq>o?fca,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem  of  uviution  will  be  far  more  ouickly 
arrived  at  than  is  generally  supp'^se^l. 
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THE  RUSSIANS  AT  HOME. 
As  anonymous  writer  in  the  ComhiU,  Magazine  for 
August  has  a  very  sensible  article  on   The  Bussians  as 
they  are  To-day.''    He  has  been  reading  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lanin  s  lampoon  upon  Russia,  and  he  says  : — 

It  was  a  disMnct  relief  to  me  after  reading  that  article  to 
reflect  that  i  had  just  returned  from  a  ten  months'  residence 
in  the  country  (during  which  time  I  had  travelled  nearly 
7,000  miles  by  river,  lajnd,  or  sea,  from  one  end  of  European 
Russia  to  the  other,  from  Warsaw  to  the  Crimea,  the  southern 
provinces  round  the  Sea  of  Azov,  through  the  Caucasus  to 
i'iflis  and  Baku,  and  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
Volga,  from  Astrakhan  to  Nijni-Novgorod,  stopping  en  route 
at  Tzaritzin,  Saratov,  Samara,  Simbirsk,  and  Kazan,  to 
Moscow,  Kharkov,  and  Kiev  in  Central  Russia),  and  that  I 
had  met  with  nothing  justifying  so  overwhelming  and  so 
fitter  an  attack. 

Of  the  Russian  religion  he  thinks  little 

I  confess  that  I  have  never  seen  any  religion  which  seemed 
to  me  so  unreal,  so  artificial,  and  so  little  reverent  as  that  of 
the  Russian  Church ;  but  is  it  wonderful,  with  so  poor  a 
standard  of  clergy  ? 

With  that  exception  he  has  very  little  to  say  of  Russia 
•excepting  what  is  good.  Even  the  police  fill  him  with 
admiration.    He  says : — 

The  ordinary  police  form  a  fine  body  of  men,  and  of  late 
years  are  for  the  most  part  fairly  educated.  Personally  I 
have  always  fonnd  them  as  deserving  of  the  name  *'the 
friendly  policeman  "  when  addressed  or  appealed  to  as  in  our 
own  country,  and  have  often  had  pleasant  talks  with  some 
of  them. 

As  for  the  army : — 

Nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the  physique  and  bearing 
of  the  Russian  soldiers.  They  were  devoted  to  their  officers, 
and  work  cheerily  and  well,  and  may  be  heard  singing— and 
very  well,  too— wherever  they  are  in  any  numbers  at  work  or 
on  the  march. 

Of  the  Russians,  as  a  whole,  he  says : — 

I  found  them  a  pleasant,  hospitable,  and  social  people, 
^always  ready  to  fraternise  and  help  me  in  every  way  in  their 
power.  I  fonnd  the  peasants  everywhere  pleasant  and  gene- 
TsJly  communicative,  and  I  think  about  the  most  hopeful  of 
^y  class  in  the  country.  They  form  the  backbone  of  the 
JImpire. 

Even  in  some  other  respects,  in  which  Russia  ia  usually 
^supposed  to  be  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  finds 
4K>mething  to  praise : — 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  good  and  comfortable 
hotels,  not  merely  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  Empire,  but  in 
many  others. 

In  regard  to  education  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  can 
-deny  that  the  Russian  Government  has  pursued  an  enlightened 
and  far-seeing  policy,  as  respects,  at  any  rate,  their  own 
^subjects. 

As  for  the  universal  corruption  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  he  gives  us  the  following  as  the  result  of  his 
experience : — 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  reflect  that  I  never  even 
found  it  expedient  to  pay  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  bribe, 
-and  much  less  was  asked  for  one. 

As  the  net  result  of  his  travels  he  is  lost  in  admiration 
•of  the  Caucasus.   He  says : — 

I  have  seen  many  parts  of  the  globe — from  the  East  to  the 
West  Indies,  from  America  to  the  borders  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  from  South  Africa  to  Russia — and  on  the  whole,  for 
•charm  and  beauty  of  nature  and  for  interesting  variety  of 
jraces,  I  give  the  palm  to  the  Caucasus. 


WHAT  SHALL  SCHOOL  GIRLS  READ? 

In  the  Educationai  Review,  which  is  a  double  number 
on  account  of  the  supplement  describing  books  for  school 
prizes,  there  is  an  article  by  Elizabeth  Dawes  on  "  What 
Shall  School  Girb  Read  ?  *'  At  present,  she  says,  girls  read 
hai-dly  anything  but  story  books,  a  habit  which  fosters 
a  life  of  excitement  and  gives  a  distaste  for  anything 
serious.   She  says : — 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  what  girls  should  read  might  be 
roughly  dividtd  into  three  large  divisions:—!.  Historical 
and  biographicaL    2.  Classical.   3.  General  or  scientific. 

In  the  first  division  I  include  the  historical  novel,  as  I 
certainly  do  not  think  that  a  girl  is  wasting  time  by  reading 
the  best  of  Walter  Scott's  novels,  or  Miss  Aguilai's  "  Da>  s  of 
Bruce  " — from  which,  by  the  way,  I  gained  a  much  more 
vivid  idea  of  the  Scotch  history  of  that  time  than  I  ever 
did  from  the  '*  Student's  Hume,'*— or  Kingsley's  "  Hereward 
the  Wake,"  •*  Westward  Hoi  **  and  the  like,  since  they  have  a 
good  solid  substratum  of  history.  But  apart  from  the  his- 
torical tale  or  novel,  there  are  charming  versions  for  our 
little  ones  of  English,  French  and  other  histories,  very  often 
attractively  illustrated  ;  and  for  the  elder  ones,  Macaulay's 
Essays,  the  "  Cameos  of  Enclish  History,"  "  Lives  of  the 
English  Queens "  and  similar  books,  which  give  us,  so  to 
say,  '*  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  and  endow  the  characters 
with  individuality,  the  scenes  with  reality,  and  the  incidents 
with  truth.  Outside  our  own  history,  books  such  as  Con- 
stantinople by  Gibeme,  Mrs.  Oiiphant's  Makers  of 
Florence  "  and  "  Makers  of  Venice,**  give  us  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  great  towns  and  personages  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and 
what  more  fascinating  reading  is  there  than  Prescott's 
Histories  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  or  Motley's 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  ? 

By  classical  reading  I  mean  reading  which  will  make  them 
familiar  with  the  mythology,  modes  of  life,  and  history,  both 
political  and  literaty,  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Some  may 
object  that  this  is  more  suited  to  boys  than  girls,  but  the 
chief  reason  I  strongly  recommend  it  for  girls  is  because, 
without  this  knowledge,  they  cannot  appreciate  modem 
paintings  and  sculptures,  or  fully  understand  the  best  of  our 
modern  literature,  be  it  poetry  or  prose ;  therefore,  in  their 
school-days  they  should  get  an  insight  into  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology  and  history,  which  will  live  for  ever  in  the 
world's  art  and  literature. 

I  need  hardly  stop  to  mention  any  of  the  many  charming 
books  written  for  children  about  classical  mythology  and 
history.  We  all  know  Kingsley's  "Heroes,**  and  Prof. 
Church's  well-illustrated  series  of  stories  from  Homer,  Livy, 
etc.,  and,  last  but  not  least,  Cox's  "  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece." 
And  for  their  private  reading  we  might  induce  our  girls  to 
make  an  acquaintance  with  the  epics  and  tragedies  of  an- 
tiquity, by  means  of  the  fine  translations  we  possess.  Why 
should  a  girl  not  enjoy  reading  Lord  Derby*s  metrical  version 
of  the  Iliad,  or  Pope's  of  the  Odyssey,  or  Butcher  and  Lang's 
clever  prose  translation  of  it,  or  some  good  translation  of  the 

General  or  Scientific, — This  is  rather  a  comprehensive 
heading ;  under  it  I  should  like  to  include  elementary  books 
on  astronomy,  natural  history,  geogmphy,  geology. 

We  believe  that  most  boys  delight  in  such  books  as 
White's  "  Natural  History  of  Selbome,"  and  we  ask  ourselves 
why  should  not  girls  do  the  same ;  perhaps  girls  in  the 
country,  accustomed  to  accompany  their  brothers  on  their 
rambles,  do,  but  as  a  rule  they  seem  to  have  little  natural 
taste  for  these  subjects  Some  easy  and  interesting  book,  as 
"  The  World  at  Home,"  or  "  Father  Alder,**  might  be  read 
and  explained  to  them ;  and  as  they  grow  older  such  books 
as  "  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,"  **  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,** 
"The  Forty  Shires,"  or  The  Story  of  the  Heavens,"  might 
be  studied  with  them.  The  chief  thing  we  teachers  have  to 
do  is  to  try  and  awaken  a  many-sided  interest,  so  that  when 
they  leave  school,  they  may  feel  inclined  to  read  for  them- 
selves more  about  these  subjects,  of  which  they  have  learned 
the  outlines  with  us. 
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LESSONS  FROM  MY  EARLY  LIFE. 
By  the  Rbv.  H.  R.  Maweis. 
Ijs  the  Young  Man  for  Au^^t  Mr.  Haweis  publishes 
a  paper  of  some  biograf^ical  interest.  He  says  he  hated 
Latin  and  Greek  as  a  lad  and  used  to  revel  in  Tennyson. 
When  he  went  to  Cambridge  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  playing  the  violin,  for  which  he  had  a  great  gift. 
On  leaving  college,  he  spent  nine  months  in  Italy  in 
Garibaldi's  time,  with  excellent  results.   He  says : — 

The  one  result  to  my  life  of  these  Btlning  experiences  was 
the  conviction  that  to  suffer  and  to  venttire,  and  to  work  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  suffering  and  the  oppressed  against 
tyranny  and  wrong,  was  the  noblest  mission  on  earth. 
Garibaldi,  as  he  was  in  those  his  best  and  brightest  days, 
stood  to  me,  and  will  ever  stand,  as  the  pare  symbol  in 
modem  times  of  noble  self-sacrifice  and  grand  achievement 
in  the  cause  of  true  philanthropy. 

This  experience  haonted  me  all  through  my  curacy  life  in 
the  East  End  of  London,  Betbnal  Green,  and  Stepney. 
OsfibaJdi  gave  me  that  keen  relish,  which  I  hope  I  shall  never 
lose,  for  all  schemes  which  aim  at  the  amelioration  of  oar  own 
enslaved  poor.  I  learned  sympathy  with  their  legitimate 
strikes.  It  was  Garibaldi  who  enabled  me  to  see  in  Lord 
Sbaftesbary,  whose  religions  opinions  were  fax  as  the  poles 
asunder  from  mine,  the  chivalrous  champion  of  the  down- 
trodden, and  later  on  in  General  Booth  a  real  captain  of 
salvation  to  thousands  groaning  under  the  despotism  of  sin 
and  the  curse  of  crime  and  poverty.  Booth  is,  after  all,  a 
sort  of  almost  literal  social  GMkribaldi  of  the  masses. 

Speaking  of  the  lessons  which  he  has  learned  as  to  the 
most  helpful  methods  of  work,  he  says : — 

first,  I  am  sure  that  early  rising  and  early  reading  and 
writing  are  good.  It  was  for  some  time  my  practice  to  rise 
soon  siter  six,  all  weathers,  dress  and  read  or  write,  wrapped 
up.  All  crouching  over  the  fire  is  bad.  Rise  and  read. 

Secondly,  from  a  desultory  reader  (from  the  time  I  began 
studying  for  the  Church)  I  became  a  systematic  reader.  I 
have  always  been  a  great  Bible  reader,  and  though  my 
verbal  memory  is  bad,  I  have,  by  dint  of  incessant  Bible- 
reading  from  childhood,  committed  to  memory,  not  always 
accurately,  large  portions  of  the  sacred  text.  I  am  grieved 
to  find  that  Bible-reading  has  greatly  decreased.  Younpr 
people  are  still  given  Bibles,  but  they  do  not  read  them,  and 
they  do  not  know  their  Bibles. 

The  Bible,  having  ceased  to  be  a  fetish,  is,  in  fact,  ceasing 
to  be  read.  I  would  say  to  all  young  men.  Make  yourselves 
acquainted  with  Genesis,  Exodus,  Samuel,  Kings,  Psalms, 
Isfus^  the  four  Gospels,  Acts,  and  St.  Paul's  Corinthian  and 
Epbesian  Epistles.  Such  books  as  F.  W.  Robertson's 
•'Sermons,"  at  least  six  volumes,  may  be  very  profitably 
studied  in  connection  with  the  Bible.  After  all,  the  Bible 
must  always  remain  the  world's  great  religious  classic, 
whatever  opinions  may  ultimately  prevail  as  to  the  date  of 
authorship  of  its  different  books.  Generally  speaking,  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  some  one  solid  book,  like  Herbert 
Spencer's**  Data  of  Ethics,"  Carlyle's  "  Frederick,"  Gibbon's 
'*  Rome,"  or  Milman's  **  History  of  Latin  Christianity,"  always 
going,  till  I  Ret  through  it.  Anything  which  strikes  me  as 
useful  for  reference  I  make  a  note  of  in  a  line  with  page  at 
end  of  each  vol.  I  have  annotated  thus  the  whole  of 
Milman,  Gibbon,  Green's  "  Short  History,"  Lecky,  and  count- 
less other  vols.  It  is  the  easiest  and  safest  way  of  preserving 
the  results  of  your  reading,  for  as  long  as  your  book  lasts 
your  notes  last,  and  if  you  can  fiud  your  book  you  can  find 
your  notes.  As  you  get  on  in  life,  you  will,  if  you  are  wise, 
read  less,  but  more  to  the  purpose.  The  fritter  of  mind  over 
newspapers  and  magazines  is  immense.  Learn  to  cultivate 
a  hamt  of  selection. 

Thirdly,  every  one  must  sometimes— we  all  must—read  to 
cram ;  but  this  is  not  the  best  kind  of  reading.  Read  rather 
lo  assimilate. 

-*«tly,  do  not  kick  at  compulsory  work,  unless  of  an 
Uy  degrading  or  unsuitable  character. 


HOW  LOCAL  OPTION  WORKS  IN  PRACTICE. 

Thkbs  is  an  interesting  short  article  in  the  Sundat^ 
Magazint  for  Aueust  which  sheds  some  light  upon  the 
probable  course  of  events  in  England  when  the  teetotallers 
nave  their  will  and  local  option  is  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
is  entitled  A  Prohibition  of  Drinking  Shops :  How  it 
Came  About  and  What  Followed."  The  writer  says :~ 

Sometimes  I  have  been  asked,  **  Is  the  removal  of  the  drink 
trafiSc  a  counsel  of  perfection,  the  impossible  dream  of  the 
hopeful  temperance  reformer  f  Can  a  whole  community  be 
found  voluntarily,  and  through  a  course  of  years,  to  free  itself 
from  the  main  cause  of  its  dem(»alisation  % " 

My  answer  is :  I  do  not  merely  think  or  suppose,  I  launv 
that  it  has  been  done.  And  by  the  healthful  development  of 
the  moral  sense  of  communities  it  can  sooner  or  later  be  don» 
everywhere. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  f or^ 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  stands  the  town  of  Millville,  con- 
taining a  population  of  ten  thousand,  almost  wholly  of  work- 
ing men  and  their  families.  I  know  of  only  one  college- 
educated  man  in  the  town.  A  generation  ago  it  was  specially 
noted  for  its  intemperance. 

When  the  day  came  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter  whicb 
incorporated  the  village  into  a  "dty."  the  State  granted  the 
privilege  of  local  option,  an  increasing  number  became  con- 
vinced of  the  practicability  of  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
trafilc.  Opposed  to  them  were  the  habitual  drinkers,  backed 
by  the  pecuniary  interests  of  three  large  hotels  and  twent j 
lower-class  drinklDg  saloons.  Tear  by  year  the  number  of 
the  Prohibitionists  grew.  The  first  step  gained  was  the  sup- 
pression of  the  smaller  saloons,  in  which  the  three  large 
taverns  heartily  joined,  in  order  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the 
sale.  But,  in  the  following  year,  the  irritated  saloon-keepers, 
by  way  of  retaliation,  joined  the  Prohibitiomsts  in  closing  the 
three  taverns.  Thus,  by  a  process  of  mutual  decapitation^ 
the  city  got  rid  of  both  classes  of  licensed  houses. 

It  was  the  elected  city  council  which  controlled  the  ques- 
tion of  licences.  In  the  decisive  year  elections  gave  a 
majority  of  one  in  favour  of  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  deciding- 
vote  against  prohibition  was  that  of  a  butcher,  and  the  wivea 
of  the  artisans  let  him  know  that  if,  by  the  aid  of  his  vote, 
the  tavern  licences  were  renewed,  they  would  boy  meat, 
elsewhere.  He  absented  himself  from  the  city  council,  aod 
that  year,  for  the  first  time,  no  applications  for  licence  were- 
granted. 

The  three  tavern-keepers  now  *'  struck,"  and  tried  to  force- 
licences  by  declining  to  entertain  travellers.  In  this  new 
emergency,  a  lady,  who  had  the  principal  house  in  the  place, 
temporarily  received  all  travellers.  The  reformers  triumphed. 
Two  of  the  taverns  became  temperance  boarding-houses,  and 
the  third  received  visitors  to  the  place. 

For  many  years  the  battle  was  a  close  one,  not  without 
risk  of  defeat.  But  the  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
town,  the  welfare  of  individual  families — most  of  all,  the 
improved  character  of  the  young  men,  was  so  evident,  that 
the  prohibition  vote  grew  greater  year  by  year,  until  finally 
the  question  was  no  longer  contested.  This  result  was. 
mainly  owing  to  the  wise  and  unfaltering  efforts  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  National  Women's  Christian  'Temperance 
Union. 

Now  for  the  results  of  fifteen  years  of  this  '*  home  protec- 
tion." Instead  of  three  taverns  and  twenty  saloons  poison- 
ing the  moral  and  physical  life  of  the  community,  a  thriving 
mechanics'  institute,  costing  £4,000,  was  built,  where  a 
reading-room,  mosic^  and  debating  societies  and  lectures 
occupy  the  evenings  of  the  young.  Three  music  shops  are 
established,  vrith  an  annual  sale  of  seveial  hundred  pounds 
of  cottage  organs  and  ifiusical  instruments,  and  it  is  literally 
true  that  young  men  have  grown  up  never  having  seen  or 
tasted  alcoholic  liquors.  On  the  occasion  of  a  scientific 
lecture  there  could  not  be  found  in  viX  the  town  enough 
alcohol  to  furnish  the  material  for  the  experiments.  Two 
policemen  are  found  amply  suflicient  to  watch  over  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants. 
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THE  HORRORS  OF  WAR. 

By  Babon  db  Mabbot. 
Ik  the  London  Quarterly  Review  appears  an  interesting 
notice  of  Baron  de  Marbot's  Memoirs,  which  gives 
incidentally  some  vivid  pictures  of  what  is  actually 
meant  by  "  glorious  victories." 

AT  THB  SIBQB  OF  OBNOA. 

The  memorable  siege  of  Genoa,  the  Anstrians  blockading 
the  place  by  land  and  the  English  by  sea,  lasted  two  months, 
during  which  the  ^;arrison  and  the  inhabitants  soffered 
fearfi^y  from  famme  and  typhus.  Marbot  describes  the 
privation  and  distress  in  the  beleiqg^nered  oity.  The  troops, 
pri^eged  beyond  the  starving  multitude,  received  a  wretched 
ration  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  horseflesh,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  so-called  bread,  "a  horrible  compound  of 
damaged  flour,  sawdust,  starch,  hair-powder,  oatmeal, 
linseed,  rancid  nuts,  and  other  nasty  substances,  to  which  a 
little  solidity  was  given  by  the  admixture  of  a  small  portion 
of  cocoa.**  Little  marvel  that,  out  of  16,000  Frenchmen, 
10,000  died.  One  incident  of  the  siege  was  the  capture  by 
the  French  of  3,000  Austrian  grenadiers,  who  were  sent  on 
board  the  hulks  in  the  harbour,  and  put  upon  half -rations — 
that  is,  half  of  the  wretched  allowance  measured  out  to  the 
French  soldiers.  The  siege  lasted  fifteen  days  after  this 
capture,  and  Marbot  describes  the  imhappy  Austrians  as 
"  yelling  with  rage  and  hunger ;  at  last,  after  having  eaten 
their  shoes,  knapsacks,  pouches,  and  even,  according  to 
rumour,  the  bodies  of  soms  of  their  comrades,  they  nearly  all 
died  of  starvation." 

THB  HOLOOAtTST  OF  HOLLABBUNN. 

*'  We  were  obliged  to  wait  twenty-four  hours  at  HoUabrunn, 
uitU  the  way  was  cleared  through  its  streets  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  and  still  full  of  burning  planks,  beams,  and  frag- 
ments of  furniture.  This  unlucky  town  had  been  so  com- 
pletely btunt  that  we  could  not  find  a  single  house  to  take 
shelter  in.  During  our  compulsory  stay  in  the  place  we  were 
appalled  by  a  horrible  spectacle.  The  woxmded,  especially 
the  Russians,  had  during  the  fight  taken  refuge  in  the 
houses,  where  they  were  soon  overtaken  by  the  fire.  At  the 
approach  of  this  new  danger  all  who  were  able  to  move  had 
fled ;  but  many,  wounded  in  the  legs  or  otherwise  severely 
injured,  had  been  burnt  alive  under  the  ruins.  Some  had 
endeavoured  to  escape  by  crawling  on  the  ground,  but  the 
fire  had  pursued  them  into  the  streets,  and  one  might  see 
thousands  of  the  poor  fellows  half  reduced  to  ashes ;  some 
of  them  were  even  yet  breathing.  The  corpses  of  the  men 
and  horses  lolled  in  the  fight  had  also  been  roasted,  so  that 
from  the  unhappy  town  of  HoUabrunn  emanated  a  horrible 
and  sickening  odour  of  roasted  flesh,  perceptible  at  some 
leagues  distance."  Four  years  later  Marbot  was  again  at  this 
too-convenient  battle  spot,  and,  though  the  mischief  caused 

the  fire  of  1805  was  barely  repaired,  saw  it  again  burnt,  and 
again  piled  with  dead  and  dying  men  in  a  half -roasted  state. 

AFTBB  AUBTBBLITZ. 

On  December  2nd,  1805,  the  famous  battle  was  fought 
near  the  village  of  Austerlitz,  and  Napoleon,  now  at  the 
height  of  Mb  successes,  drove  the  vanquished  Austrians  and 
Russians  before  him  with  terrible  slaughter.  *'The  greater 
yait  of  the  enemy,  chiefly  Russians,  sought  to  pass  over  the 
ice.  It  was  very  thick,  and  five  or  six  thousand  men,  keep- 
ing some  kind  of  order,  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
&techan  Lake,  when  Napoleon,  calling  up  the  artillery  of 
his  guard,  gave  the  order  to  fire  on  the  ice.  It  broke  at 
countless  points,  and  a  mighty  cracking  was  heard.  The 
water,  oo^ng  through  the  fissures,  soon  covered  the  floes, 
and  we  saw  thousands  of  Russians,  with  their  horses,  guns 
and  waggons,  slowly  settle  down  into  the  depths.  It  was  a 
horribly  majestic  spectacle,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  In 
an  instant  the  surmoe  of  the  lake  was  ^vered  with  every- 
thing that  could  swim.  Men  and  horses  struggled  in  the 
water  amongst  the  floes.  Some — a  very  small  number — 
Bucceeded  in  saving  themselves  by  the  help  of  poles  and 
ropes,  which  our  soldiers  reached  to  them  nrom  the  shore, 
but  the  greater  part  were  drowned." 


WANTED.  A  PHONOGRAPH  FOR  THOUGHT. 

THB  IATB8T  AMEBZOAK  SUOaBSTIOK. 

In  Lucifer  for  July  15th  the  editor,  in  "  On  the  Watch- 
Tower/'  notes  with  appreciative  satisfaction  that  sdenoe 
day  by  day  goes  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  con- 
firming the  teachings  of  Madame  Blavatsky  and  her 
masters.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  not  altogether 
ground  for  rejoicing,  especiAlly  as  Mrs.  Besant  tells  us 
that  as  the  result  of  a  belief  in  reincarnation  we  may 
expect  to  see — 

The  influx  of  a  numerous  and  depraved  class,  from  those 
who  lived  amid  the  rotting  ruins  of  Roman  civilisation,  the 
brutal,  cruel,  dissolute  youth  of  Rome,  of  Constantinople,  of 
Alexandria,  and  of  many  another  city.  The  thought-bodies 
then  formed  are  the  moulds  into  which  wUl  be  and  are  being 
built  the  sad  prison-houses  of  those  Bgos,  and  the  alcohol- 
soaked  and  poisoned  materials  provided  by  our  drunken 
classes  form  the  fittest  bricks  for  such  gloomy  edifices. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  surely,  but  why  these 
rascals  of  the  lower  Empure  are  due  just  now  Mrs.  Besant 
does  not  tell  us.  A  more  pleasant  subject  for  her  medi- 
tation on  the  Watch-Tower  is  to  be  found  in  an  article 
which  is  quoted  from  the  English  Mechanic^  by  Prof. 
Edwin  J.  Houston,  an  American  electrician,  entitled, 

Shall  We  Have  a  Thought  Machine  P The  object  of 
this  article  is  to  argue  that  as  we  have  a  phonograph  for 
recording  speech,  we  should  have  an  instrument  which 
would  record  thought  without  the  intervention  of 
speech: — 

Thought  (says  the  Professor)  is  accompanied  by  molecular 
vibrations  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  and  these  brain 
molecules,  like  everything  else,  are  immersed  in  andinter- 
peoetrated  by  ether ;  this  being  so,  their  vibrations  must 
set  up  wave-motions  in  the  ether,  and  these  must  spread  out 
from  the  brain  in  aU  directions.  Further,  these  brain-waves, 
or  thought-waves,  being  thus  sent  out  into  space,  will  pro- 
duce some  i^enomena,  and  reasoning  by  [analogy  we  may 
expect  that— as  in  the  case  of  sound-waves— sympathetic 
vibrations  will  be  set  up  in  bodies  similar  to  that  which 
generates  the  waves,  if  those  bodies  are  attuned  to  responil. 
Again,  reasoning  by  analogy  we  may  expect— as  in  electric 
resonance— that  such  osdllations  would  be  set  up  as 
are  found  when  eiectric  waves  are  sent  out  and,  meeting 
a  circuit  in  consonance  with  them,  set  up  in  that  circuit 
oscillations  like  their  own. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  wiiich  are  well  ascertained,  Prof. 
Houston  considers  that  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  a 
brain  engaged  in  intense  thought  should  act  as  a  centre*  for 
thought-radiation,  nor  that  this  radiation,  proceeding  out- 
wards in  all  directions,  should  affect  other  brains  on  which 
they  fall,  provided  that  these  other  brains  are  tuned  to 
vibrate  in  unison  with  them. 

Light  waves  are  etheric  vibrations,  and  it  would  seem  that 
these  brain- waves  should  **  partake  of  the  nature  of  light." 
If  so,  why  should  it  not  be  possible  to  obtain,  say,  by  means 
of  a  lens,  a  photographic  impression  of  them  7 

Such  a  thought-record  suitably  employed  might  be  able  to 
awaken  at  any  subsequent  time  in  the  brain  of  a  person 
submitting  himself  to  its  infinence  thoughts  identical  to 
those  recorded. 

Mrs.  Besant  says : — 

All  these  discussions  about  etheric  waves  would  start  from 
a  firmer  basis  if  it  were  generally  remembered  that  such 
names  as  light,  sound,  electrical  disturbance,  etc.,  are  all 
descriptive,  not  of  the  phenomena,  but  of  their  effect  upon 
us.  In  Nature  they  are  all  etheric  vibrations;  translated 
through  our  sense-organs  they  appear  as  many  differing 
sensations.  Alter  yoiir  sense-organs,  and  what  is  now  light 
might  become  sound,  fragrance  might  become  visible.  And 
with  different  ears  we  might  listen  to  the  morning  stars 
singing  together,  and  see  in  many*coloured  radiance  the 
harmonious  concert  of  the  birds. 
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W.  H.  SMITH  AND  SON. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ABOUT  THE  FIRM. 

The  English  Ilbutrated  has  given  itself  up  of  late 
entirely  to  the  gratuitous  advertising  of  trading  concerns. 
The  present  number  exhibits  this  tendency  in  the  most 
extreme  form,  for  we  have  no  fewer  than  three  articles 
devoted  to  the  judicious  advertising  of  three  trading  com- 
panies. These  are  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  the  newsagents, 
the  North  Eastern  Bailway  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Palmer, 
the  biscuit  bakers,  of  Heading.  The  articles  are  interest- 
ing enough,  and  are  well  illustrated,  and  this  freak  of 
the  English  Illustrated  may  do  it  no  harm.  Certainly 
Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth's  paper  on  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son, 
with  which  the  number  opens,  is  as  interesting  as  any  of 
the  articles  in  this  month's  magazines.  Mr.  Acworth 
traces  the  history  of  the  great  monopoly  since  its  foun- 
dation in  the  year  1821.  The  old  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  the 
First  was  a  tremendously  hard  worker,  and  was  as  keen 
about  little  things  as  he  was  liberal  in  great  ones. 

For  if  he  took  care  of  the  pence — **  Man  I  **  he  exclaimed 
one  day  to  a  startled  customer  who  in  paying  an  accoant  at 
a  desk  be&»;de  him  had  remarked  that  he  supposed  he  needn't 
pay  the  odd  farthing,  "Man I  this  house  is  built  upon 
farthiogs  " — on  occasion  he  could  display  a  regal  disregard 
of  the  pounds,  whether  it  was  in  subscribing  a  thousand 
guineas  to  rebuild  the  Methodist  chapel  where  be  worshipped, 
or  in  chartering  special  coaches  or  trains  or  steamers  to 
carry  the  news  of  great  events  to  the  furthest  ends  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Snuth  the  Second  was  also  a  very  laborious 
man  of  business,  and  from  1841  to  1868  he  superintended 
the  sorting  and  dispatch  of  newspapers  every  morning 
as  punctually  as  his  father  had  done  before  him. 
The  Smiths  were  origmally  Wesleyans,  but  when  at 
Grammar  School  W.  H.  Smith  the  Second  acquired  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  Established  Church.  The 
reputation  of  the  firm  was  first  made  by  its  beating  the 
Post  Office  in  the  dispatch  of  newspapers.  Mr.  Acworth 
says : — 

The  Post  Office  only  dispatched  its  country  mails  at  night, 
so  it  was  nearly  twelve  hours  after  the  newspapers  were 
published  before  they  commenced  their  journey  to  the 
provinces.  Mr.  Smith  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea  of 
collecting  the  papers  from  the  publishing  offices  and  sending 
them  out  with  the  early  morning  coaches,  which  were  often 
as  fast  and  faster  than  the  mails ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
organised  a  service  of  express  carts.  If  the  coaches  started 
too  early,  or  the  papers  were  published  too  late,  the  carts 
galloped  after  the  coaches  and  overtook  them.  On  great 
occasions  they  even  went  all  the  way,  and  in  1830  Smith's 
express  delivered  the  news  of  the  death  of  George  IV.  in 
Dublin  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  the  royal  messenger. 

It  was  not  until  1852  that  the  firm  took  its  present 
premises.  Mr.  Acworth  spent  one  Friday  morning  in  the 
Strand  house,  and  describes  in  detail  the  method  m  which 
the  papers  are  sent  out.  Mr.  Acworth  says  that  litera- 
ture of  the  Tit-Bits  order  is  bpringing  up  with  rank 
luxuriance,  and  seems  to  be  likely  to  choke  all  other  litera- 
ture. The  circulation  of  daily  papers  has  not  increased 
either  in  London  or  in  the  provinces,  but  the  weekly 
miscellany  which  Mr.  Newnes  popularised  multiplies  and 
increases  every  year.  The  days  on  which  the  greatest 
pressure  is  felt  are  Friday  and  Saturday,  when  they  have 
respectively  fifty-eight  and  a  hundred  weeklies  to  dis- 
patch, besides  the  dailies.  The  annual  bill  for  twine 
amounts  to  nearly  £3,000.  They  have  a  staff  of  thirty- 
live  cjirts  and  drivers,  and  fifty  horses.  Papers  are  sorted 
at  Waterloo,  Paddington,  and  King^s  Cross,  in  the  station ; 


those  sent  by  the  North  Western  and  the  Midland  are 
sorted  in  the  train.  The  back  number  department  has  a 
gross  income  of  £12,000  a  year,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Smith's  customers  call  for  a  million  and  a  half 
back  numbers  in  the  twelve  months.  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Son  have  six  hundred  bookstalls  in  the  various  railway 
stations,  and  they  are  constantly  being  pressed  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  articles  sold,  idready  they  sell 
puzzles,  lamps,  and  railway  sues,  but  they  have  not  yet 
seen  their  way  to  sell  either  vi^acco  or  matches,  much  as 
they  have  been  pressed  to  do  so.   Mr.  Acworth  says : — 

There  are  not  a  few  other  branches  of  Messrs.  Smith's 
business  still  left  unmentioned.  For  one  thing,  they  are 
bookbinders  in  a  large  w^;  for  another,  they  print  for 
themselves,  not  only  their  own  catalogues  and  lists  of  papers, 
but  also,  every  day  on  a  separate  wrapper,  the  address  of 
each  customer  to  whom  they  have  to  post  a  newspaper  the 
following  morning.  Then  again,  they  are  agents  for  the  in- 
sertion of  advertisements  in  every  newspaper,  and,  what  is- 
more  important,  they  carry  on,  on  their  own  account,  what  is 
probably  the  largest  advertising  business  in  the  world.  For, 
as  is  well  known,  they  have  contracted  with  almost  every 
railway  company  in  the  comitry  for  the  right  to  display 
advertisements  at  their  stations.  And  in  connection  with 
this,  they  have  a  large  establishment  where  advertisements 
are  designed,  printed  and  lithographed,  and  then  framed  and 
glazed. 


SOME  AUSTRALIAN  EXPERIMENTS. 

Speaking  of  Australian  Experiments  in  the  Art  of 
Gk>vemment/'  Mr.  Kinnaird  Rose  says  in  the  Juridical 
Review: — 

Triennifd  Parliaments  have  not  eurtalled  the  usefulness  of 
the  Legislature,  which  has  rather  been  brought  into  closer 
and  more  responsible  touch  with  the  electorate.  Manhood 
suffrage  by  itself  has  not  given  strength  to  crude  schemes  of 
social^m,  but  has  tried  these  with  the  unanswerable  logic  of 
dear-bought  experience.  The  ballot  has  become  the  main 
prop  of  personal  liberty,  and  open  voting  shown  to  be  the 
instrument  of  petty  tyrrany,  whether  in  politics  or  trade 
disputes.  The  balance  of  political  power  has  not  been  upset 
by  equal  electoral  districts,  nor  has  the  payment  of  Members 
of  Parliament  degraded  the  standard  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  moral  excellence,  intelligence,  or  indepen- 
dence. The  abolition  of  concurrent  endowment  of  all 
ecclesiastical  denominations  has  not  strangled  religion.  The 
activity  of  the  Churches  is  nowhere  more  manifest,  or  more 
aggressive,  than  in  Australia.  Free  education  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  hsts  neither  pauperised  the  community,  nor 
introduced  general  intellectual  snobbishness,  nor  weakened 
the  power  or  the  willingness  of  even  the  least  rich  classes 
for  work  with  hands,  while  it  has  certainly  raised  the 
tidemark  of  mental  culture,  and  imparted  healthier  and 
broader  views  of  life.  We  question  whether  there  is  any- 
where among  the  English-speaking  races  a  more  general 
appreciation  of  literature,  or  more  newspapers  to  the  unit  of 
the  population,  than  in  Australia.  The  principle  of  fixing 
rents  by  independent  land  boards  was  established  with 
benefit  before  it  was  even  dreamt  of  as  a  practical  measure 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  is,  however,  too  soon  to  say 
whether  a  land-tax  on  unimproved  land  values  introduced 
in  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  will 
secure  all  the  beneficial  results  predicted  for  this  scheme  of 
taxation  by  its  great  advocate,  Mr.  Henry  Qeorge. 


In  the  Lyceum  for  July  16th  the  editor  responds  to  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy's  proposal  for  an  Irish  senate  by 
suggesting  methods '  by  which  it  could  be  constituted.  He 
would  give  labour  one-fourth  of  the  entire  representatioD^ 
capital  one-fourth,  intelligence  or  education  one-fourth, 
while  he  would  constitute  the  other  fourth  of  eminent 
dtizens  by  nomination. 
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HYMNS  AND  THEIR  WRITERS. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  30,0CX)  hymns  of  the 
Dictionary/'  says  the  Quarterly  Bevieio  of  "Julian's 
Dictionary  of  Hymnology/'  "  are  ample,  and  even  more 
than  ample.''  Few  people  will  question  it.  But  it 
appears  the  extant  Christian  hymns  may  be  approximately 
reckoned  at  no  fewer  than  400,000. 

If  it  be  true,  as  it  has  been  shrewdly  said,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a  really  good  hymn  is  as  rare  as  that  of  a  comet, 
what  an  appalling  amount  of  poor  and  even  base  material  the 
uncompromising  searcher  for  first-class  hymns  must  need 
to  pass  through  his  critical  sieve  in  order  to  pick  out  the 
rare  gems  that  will  repay  his  toil  I 

And  one  may  add,  if  hynins  be  so  numerous,  how  easy 
it  ought  to  be  to  weed  out  of  certain  extensively-used 
ooUectionn  those  hymns  which  are  so  sensuous  in  their 
imagery  as  to  debase  rather  than  elevate  the  literal- 
minded  ainger. 

CUBIOSITIES  OF  THE  HYMNAL. 

In  this  dictionary  of  30,000  hymns  there  are  some  l20 
instances  in  which  the  hynm  writer,  finding  himself  in 
want  of  an  additional  syllable  for  his  first  line,  has 
absurdly  prefixed  the  word  "And."  Some  2,500  begin 
with  O  "  or  "  Oh."  The  army  of  ascertained  composers 
or  translators  exceeds  5,000,  and  there  are  now  to  be 
found  hymns  in  no  fewer  than  200  languages  and 
dialects.  Clement  of  Alexandria  wrote  the  earliest 
known  Christian  hymn,  outside  the  Canons  of  Scripture. 
Amongst  the  languages- 
German  stands  at  the  head  with  at  least  100,000  hjrmns— 
a  host  captained  by  Luther's  noble  strain,  the  Teutonic 
national  hymn,  *'  Ein  feste  Burg  Ist  nnser  Gott,"  which,  with 
a  soldiers  free  speech,  was  dubbed  by  Frederick  the  Great 
••God  Almighty's  Grenadier  March."  Of  these.  Dr.  Philip 
Bchaff,  who  contributes  the  article  on  German  hymnody. 
wiih  somewhat  lavish  generosity  declares  that  nearly  1,000 
may  be  safely  pronounced  "  classical  and  inmiortal.  The 
reason  of  this  eminence  in  quality  is  to  be  found  in  the  foot 
that  the  Reformed  congrei^ations  in  Germany  took  to 
hymn-singing  at  once,  Luther's  own  thirty-seven  hymns 
giving  an  impulse  to  the  production  of  this  class  of  sacred 
Terse  that  has  never  flagged,  and  is  perhaps  almost  as  potent 
even  now  as  it  was  in  epochs  of  greater  ferment,  such  as  the 
Thirty  Years '  War,  and  the  pietistic  and  evangelical  revivals. 

Next  to  the  German,  the  English  language  must  un- 
doubtedly be  credited  with  pre-eminent  richness  in  hymnody; 
and,  owing  to  its  immense  and  ever-increasing  diffusion, 
it  will  probably  ere  long  outstrip  its  rival.  That  it  has  not 
already  done  so  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  much  later  period 
at  which  hymns  conquered  an  assured  place  in  the  public 
worship  of  English  congregatipns.  From  the  Reformation 
down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeeth  century,  scarcely  anything, 
except  versions  of  the  Psalter  or  metrical  paraphrases  of 
other  parts  of  Scripture  was  sung  during  divine  service. 

EARLY  BOOKS  AND  THE  8C0FFEB. 

The  first  hymn-book  was  Wither  s,  in  1623.  Of  psalms, 
Stemhold  published  forty  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU., 
and  Hopkins  added  to  them.  Their  book  had  great 
success,  although  persons  of  polite  ears  were  sometimes 
moved  to  exclaim,  as  Rochester  did,  on  hearing  a  parish 
clerk  sing  one  of  the  versions : — 

8temhold  and  Hopkins  had  great  qualms, 
When  they  translated  David's  psalms, 

To  make  the  heart  right  glad  ; 
But  had  it  been  King  David's  fate 
To  hear  thee  sing  and  them  translate. 
By  'twould  set  him  mad. 

It  was  not  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  English  hymnody  began  to  show  real  signs  of  life,  and  to 


the  credit  of  the  Nonconformists  it  first  raised  its  head  as  if 
from  a  long  sleep  in  their  humble  places  of  worship.  Then 
came  the  era  of  Isaac  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  the  Wesleys, 
through  whose  compositions  the  voice  of  sacred  song  soon 
grew  full  and  strong  in  congregations  outside  the  Establish- 
ment ;  whence,  under  the  impulse  of  the  evangelical  revival^ 
it  found  its  way  within  the  Church's  more  stately  walls. 

THE  OEEATEST  HYMN  WBITERS. 

Mr.  Julian  thinks  Charles  Wesley  the  greatest  hymn- 
writer  of  all  ages,  in  right  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 
The  article  gives  figures  which  may  be  tabulated  thus : — 

Charles  Wesley                        wrote  6,500  hymns 

James^dmeston  (architect)...  „  2,000  „ 

Beddcme  (Baptist)    „  830  „ 

KeUy  (ex-Irish  clergyman)  ...  „  705  „ 

James  Montgomery  (journalist)    „  400  „ 

Isaac  Watts   „  400  „ 

Charlotte  Elliott    „  150  „ 

Bishop  Wordsworth   „  120  „ 

Dr.  Bonar  (Free  Kirk)        ...  „  120  „ 

Henry  Francis  Lyte   „  110  „ 

We  owe  to  Charles  Wesley  "  Hark !  the  Herald  Angels- 
Sing'*  and  "  Jesu,  Lover  of  My  Soul";  to  Edmestou 
"  Lead  us,  Heavenly  Father,  Lead  us  " ;  to  Kelly  "  Through 
the  Day  Thy  Love  has  Spared  us  "  ;  to  Montgomery  Go 
to  DarK  Gethsemane,"  and  ''Angels  from  the  Realms 
of  Glory " ;  to  Watts  *♦  When  I  Survey  the  Wondrous^ 
Cross  " ;  to  Charlotte  Elliott  "  Just  as  I  am  "  and  "  Thy 
Will  be  Done";  to  Bishop  Wordsworth  "Hark!  the 
Sound  of  Holy  Voices*';  to  Bonar  "A  few  more 
Years  shall  Roil,"  andi  "I  Heard  a  Voice  from  Jesus 
Say ;  and  to  Lyte  «  Abide  with  Me  " ;  "  Rock  of  Ages 
is  Toplady*s. 

ABSUBDITISS  OF  HYBIN-WRITING. 

I  append  some  specimens  of  hymn  verses  which  show 
to  what  lengths  of  absurdity  even  religious  fervour  may 
go  when  due  restraint  is  not  exercised  by  common  sense. 

The  old  version  of  the  ''Gloria,  laus,  et  honor 
gave : — 

Be  Thou,  O  Lord,  the  Rider. 

And  we  the  little  ass  ; 
That  to  God's  holy  city 

Together  we  may  pass. 

What  a  painful  lack  of  reverence  there  is  in  the  Moravian 
Passion-hymn,  which  says  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  **He, 
like  a  worm,  twisting  and  twining  around,  Groans  deeply 
etc. !  and  in  another  of  their  hymns,  headed  "  Confession,'*^ 
which  gives  the  following  verse : — 

When  in  His  blood  I  saw  Him  swim, 

A  small  drop  1  did  get ; 
This  glued  Him  to  me,  me  to  Him, 

The  first  time  that  we  met. 

Again,  what  person  of  cultivated  taste  could  now  sing  with* 
out  a  shiver  Williams's  hymn,  Hark  the  Voice  of  my  Be- 
loved,*' imitated  though  it  be  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  7  Or 
could  use  with  devotional  seriousness  Herrick's  **  Litany 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,"  intended  in  all  good  faith  for  a  solemn 
and  pathetic  invocation  in  the  time  of  fear  and  distress,  yet 
containing  such  petitions  as  these  7 — 

When  the  artless  doctor  sees 
No  one  hope,  but  of  his  fees. 
And  his  sldll  runs  on  the  lees. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

When  his  potion  and  his  pill, 
His,  or  none,  or  little  skill, 
Meet  for  nothing  but  to  kill. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 
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A  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

THE  LATE  HUGH  GILMOBB. 

**J.  D.  T."  contributes  to  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Quarterly  Jteview  an  interesting  and  sympathetic  memoir 
o!  the  late  Hugh  Gilmore,  whose  name  was  a  word  heard 
in  many  households  of  the  North  of  England,  as  well  as 
in  Adelaide^  South  Australia,  where  he  died.  I  extract 
a  few  passages,  mainly  autobiographical,  quoted  by  the 
reviewer : — 

A  DBMOCBAT  IN  PINAFOBBS. 

Hugh  Gilmore  was  a  son  of  the  people,  and  there,  humanly 
speaking,  is  the  secret  of  his  personality  and  his  striking 
career,  of  his  strength  and  his  weakness.  He  was  a  democrat 
from  the  cradle.  "  My  first  recollections/  he  has  told  us,  in 
a  fine  fragment  of  autobiography,  '*are  of  the  busy  streets 
of  a  large  city ;  they  were  my  home,  my  school,  and  my  play- 
groand.  I  lived  in  them,  slept  in  them,  played  in  them, 
starved  in  them,  and  nearly  perished  in  them.  Within  a 
certain  area  I  knew  every  lane  and  alley,  every  hole  and 
corner,  where  the  flagstones  were  warmest  at  every  hoar  of 
the  day,  and  the  most  sheltered  nook  when  the  piercing 
winds  blew  at  night. 

POOR  BUT  PBICELBSS. 

"  I  was  thrown  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  with  whom 
were  associated  many  of  the  offenders  against  society,  the 
simiing  and  the  sinned  against.  .  ,  .  I  recall  scenes  that 
make  me  shudder,  and  experiences  that  deepen  my  thank- 
fulness to  God,  and  my  passion  to  help  in  some  way  to  rescue 
those  who  are  perishing.  ...  I  fear  to  offend  those 
whose  knowledge  of  human  nature  has  been  gained  from 
communion  with  only  one  class,  and  who  are  dominated  by 
an  abstract  pre-judgment ;  but  this  I  must  say,  that  amonff 
the  unfortunate  ana  outcast,  I  knew  many  with  splendid 
possibilities  in  them,  and  a  rudimentary  spirituality  which  in 
mVourable  circumstances,  would  have  made  them  eminent 
in  the  church  and  in  the  world.   My  early  contact  with  the 

Crest  of  the  poor  excited  in  me  a  belief  in  the  goodness  of 
oan  nature,  and  a  sympathy  for  men  as  men,  independent 
of  their  circumstances;  and  this  has  proved  a  powerful 
element  in  my  intellectual  progress.  My  sympathy  with 
human  nature  has  enabled  me  to  understand  it ;  my  confix 
dence  in  its  goodness  has  enabled  me  to  help  men." 

IMAGINATION  AND  THB  LEGITIMATE. 

His  education,  with  all  its  advantages  and  its  defects,  was 
also  determined  by  his  derivation  from  the  great  underlying 
stratum  of  the  common  people.  Of  colleges  and  classics,  of 
the  culture  of  the  esoteric  and  the  elite  he  knew  nothing,  nor 
cared  to  know.  A  poor  old  woman  who  earned  her  living  by 
winding  yam  with  a  spinning-wheel,  was  his  first  teacher. 
She  told  him  stories,  and  so  ministered  to  the  development 
of  that  fine  faculty  of  imagination  in  him. 

So  also  did  the  theatre --that  educative  possibility  of 
the  future : — 

"For  one  halfpenny  every  night  I  escaped  for  an  hour  from 
the  hardness,  coarseness,  misery,  and  degradation  of  my 
actual  life  into  the  ideal.  What  mattered  it  that  the  leading 
tragedian  lisped,  or  that  the  angel  who  delivered  the  captive 
was  coarse  and  vulgar?  The  whole  thing  to  me  was  a 
splendid  representation  of  virtue  rewarded,  and  vice  and 
villainy  punished.  01  how  often  have  I  sat  there  uncon- 
scious of  hunger  and  cold,  of  the  bard  world  without,  and 
my  lonely  lot,  wrapped  up  in  the  sorrows  of  some  hapless 
wight  against  whom  the  stress  of  fortune  was  too  great.  I 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  performers  of  the  •  Oeggie  * 
for  the  relief  they  afforded  me,  and  the  contribution  they 
made  to  the  education  of  my  imagination  and  poetic  sen- 
sibUity." 

FIGHTING  THB  PKOPLEIB  BATTLES. 

Among  the  fishermen  of  Berwick*on-Tweed,  the  colliers  of 
Northumberland,  the  stalwart  dalesmen  of  the  valley  of 
the  Wear,  the  solid  business-loving  Quakers  of  Darlington, 
the  hard-headed  enterprising  Tynesiders,  the  keen  politicians 
of  Preston,  and  the  fresh,  free  life  of  the  Colonies— be  was 
ever  the  restless,  eager  citizen,  feeling  the  great  pulse  of 


public  life,  and  counting  nothing  alien  to  him  that  con- 
cerned humanity.  In  Weardale,  for  example,  he  placed 
himself  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  for  unsectarian 
education,  and  fought  the  battle  through  with  splendid 
energy  and  success.  An  old  resident  in  Stanhope  once  de- 
scribed to  me  a  memorable  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Qilmore  was 
seen  striding  up  the  main  street  of  the  place  on  bis  way 
to  address  an  open-air  meeting  of  the  dides-people  from  a 
kind  of  stone  pulpit  at  the  Hall,— his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  his  eyes  aJl  aflame,  and  his  strong  mobile  features 
worldng  intensely.  At  mass  meetings  of  miners  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  his  voice  was  frequently  heard.  In 
Liberal  Darlington  and  in  Tory  Preston  he  was  equally 
active  and  arc&nt  in  the  advocacy  of  his  strong  political 
opinions.  Always  an  advanced  liberal,  no  popular  cause 
ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain  for  support. 

In  Adelaide,  Mr.  Gilmore  was  President  of  the  Single* 
Tax  League,  and  was  Henry  George's  lieutenant-in-chief 
when  that   kovMMrdu-peupie visited  Australia. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Music  of  Ruasia,"  in  Mueic 
(Chicago)  for  July,  Mr.  E.  Burnham  Lewis  thus  refers  to 
Church  music : — 

Unto  the  time  of  Catherine  II.,  Church  music  was  sung 
entirely  in  unison,  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the  one- 
note  choirs  which  were  based  on  the  horn-band  system,  each 
singer  falling  in  on  his  own  note  as  it  occurred  in  the  com* 
position.  There  is  no  instrument  of  any  kind  used  in  the 
Greek  Church,  and  no  female  voices,  the  soprano  parts  being 
taken  by  boys.  The  music  is  exquisitely  sweet  but 
monotonous,  the  charm  lying  rather  in  the  quality  than  in 
the  variety  of  tone ;  gentle  and  soft,  except  for  the 
tremendous  bass  voices,  which  are  often  used  as  pedal-points 
in  the  hymns,  thus  giving  an  organ-like  suppoit  to  the  other 
parts. 

THB  OUBSING  BT  THB  PBIBSTS 

The  priests  have  extraordinarily  resonant  voices,  and  when 
the  heretics  are  cursed  by  them,  so  terrible  are  they  in  their 
strength,  and  such  dread  is  inspired  by  their  apparently 
unfathomable  depth,  that  it  is  not  surprising  so  many  have 
embraced  the  true  faith,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
escape  being  classed  with  those  against  whom  these  mighty 
anathemas  are  hurled. 

THB  BASS  VOICB. 

There  is  a  particular  institution  in  St.  Petersburg  for  in- 
structing singers  for  the  Imperial  Chapel,  the  extreme  ages 
being  from  seven  to  forty.  The  bass  voices  are  easily  worn 
oat,  and  as  soon  as  any  faUing  off  is  apparent  they  are  pen- 
sioned. The  bass  voice  is  considered  such  an  impdrtHnt 
factor  in  the  Russian  service  that  it  is  everywhere  sought 
for  and  liberally  remunerated.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
tests  of  requisite  strength  is  to  place  the  singer  in  a  room 
with  closed  doors  and  windows,  and  if  he  succeeds  in 
breaking  the  glass  with  his  voice,  he  is  accepted. 

A  VOIOB  THAT  OPENED  DOOBS. 

Some  time  ago  reports  reached  St.  Petersburg  of  an  un- 
commonly deep  voice  in  Tobolsk.  The  man  was  summoned 
to  appear  and  make  himself  heard,  and  the  result  was  an 
engagement  at  the  Kasan  Church.  Such  was  the  power  of 
this  voice  that  the  material  aid  of  hands  in  opening  doors 
was  unnecessary— to  "ahem!**  was  the  open  fesame  to  which 
all  dooTS  responded.  Once,  when  attacked  by  robbers,  the 
call  for  help  by  this  voice  was  sufficiently  magical  In  ir* 
effect  to  convince  the  assailants  that  a  supernatural  being 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  they  were  thankful  to  escape 
with  their  lives,  leaving  the  voice  and  its  owner  uninjured. 
Half  the  year  this  voice  was  fed  upon  eggs. 

The  basses  sing  an  octave  lower  than  with  us,  taking  the 
double  C  and  D  and  even  lower  notes  with  ease.  T^e  tenors 
are  not  especially  celebrated.  The  entire  service,  except  the 
sermon,  is  intoned.  The  singers  are  divided  into  two 
choruses,  and  the  Gregorian  chant  is  used  as  in  the  Western 
churches. 
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FOREIGN  CONSPIRACY  IN  AMERICA. 

AN  EXPOSITRE  OF  CAHENSLYISM. 

The  Rev.  John  Conway  has  a  remarkable  articfe  in 
the  American  RevUiv  of  Htviews  for  August,  entitled 
"  Foreignism  in  Three  Chapters.*'  It  is  an  exposure  of 
the  attempt  made  by  the  foreign  Catholics  to  use  the 
Pope  to  make  the  United  States  European  rather  than 
English  speaking.  Herr  Cahensly  is  the  leader  of  the 
conspiracy,  which  the  Pope  severely  condemns.  He 
demands  that  Catholic  Bishops  in  America  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  various  nationalities  contributing  immigrants, 
that  they  shall  be  foreigners  rather  than  Americans. 
cahsi4SLy's  memorial. 

The  following  extract  from  the  memorial  presented 
last  year  by  Herr  Cahensly  to  the  Propaganda,  says  Mr. 
Conway,  shows  treason  against  this  country : — 

Moreover,  this  question  affects  the  interests  of  the 
Goontries  from  which  emigration  takes  place.  'Jhrovgh  thmr 
imnUgtimts  the  nations  <vre  acquirmg  in  the  great  Jlepublio 
an  influence  and  an  importance  of  which  they  will  one  day  be 
able  to  make  great  projit.  These  nations  are  so  well  aware  of 
this  that  tbey  are  doing  everythiog  in  their  power  to  have 
those  of  their  nationalities  settled  in  the  United  Staites 
develop  and  strengthen  themselves  in  every  resp  ct.  The 
time  has  come  when  governments  can  no  longer  remain 
indifferent  to  this  grave  and  ioaportant  question.  For 
example,  is  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  England, 
Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Canada,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Spain,  and  other  governments,  that  they  number  in  a 
youthful  country,  and  one  full  of  prospects,  millions  of 
fellow-citizens,  forming  part  of  the  nation,  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  industry,  commerce,  politics,  social  life,  and 
public  affairs  ?  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
Amencan  nation,  the  people  of  he  United  States,  is  not 
a  people  of  one  race  only,  but  oi  all  races,  of  all  nation- 
alities. Every  race,  every  nationality  may  take  its  place  in 
the  sunlight.  Precisely  owing  to  this  fact,  and  because 
religion  is  the  corner-stone  and  the  key-stone  of  every 
social  edifice,  the  nations  have  an  immense  interest  in  their 
emigrants  being  represented  in  the  episcopate  of  the  United 
States  by  bishops  of  their  own.  And  therein  lies  tlie  reason 
vvhy  all  the  nations,  whose  populations  are  emigrating 
to  the  great  republic,  are  expecting  from  the  paternal  solici- 
tude of  the  Holy  See,  the  bishops  whom  their  dearest  interests 
call  for. 

Is  it  not  treason  against  this  coiuitry  to  invite  foreign 
powers  to  settle  an  American  question  and  to  offer  these 
powers,  by  way  of  compensation,  a  profitable  influence 
and  importance  here  ? 

Those  who  work  most  strenuously  for  the  success  of 
the  movement  belong  to  three  classes.     First,  the 

i'ournalists  in  the  German  language  encourage  foreignism. 
•"rom  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  to  the  present  time 
not  a  single  German  printed  paper  took  the  part  of 
the  Americans.  That  press  is  impelled  to  aid  foreignism 
by  a  motive  of  self-preservation  as  well  as  by  other 
considerations.  The  German  language  will  disappear 
with  foreignism,  and  that  disappearance  means  the  death 
of  the  German  press  in  the  United  States. 

The  second  class  who  aid  in  this  conspiracy  is  made 
up  of  priests.  Many  of  these  have  come  to  this  country 
late  in  life.  They  have  not  been  able  to  shake  off  the 
influence  of  their  early  en\'ironments.  They  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  grasping 
American  modes  of  thought  and  the  progressive  spirit 
which  pervades  the  people.  The  priestly  promoters  of 
foreignism  belong  chiefly  to  the  Archdioceses  of  St.  Louis 
and  Milwaukee.  St.  Louis  is  even  more  aggressively 
foreign  than  Milwaukee. 

Here  the  conspiracy  was  hatched  years  ago;  here, 
abo,  a  desperate  attempt  is  being  made  to  secure  a 
Ckrman  successor  to  Archbishop  Kenrick. 


RAILWAY.  AS  MIDDLEMEN. 

THE  FARMERS*  AND  QARDBNERS'  SUPPLY  SOCIETY. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  in  the  Leuure  Hour  for  August^ 
describes  what  progress  he  has  made  in  establishing  the 
Farmers'  and  Gardeners'  Supply  Society,  an  account  of 
which  has  been  given  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Review.  His  scheme  is  worked  at  present  in  connection 
with  the  Great  Eastern  Company  and  is  limited  to  the 
Bastem  Counties.   He  says  : — 

It  was  really  this  condition  of  the  obscure  producer  which 
gave  rise  to  the  "Farmers*  and  Gardeners*  Supply  Society."  But 
the  introduction  of  consumers  to  growers,  so  that  they  may 
deal  at  first  hand  without  touching  the  machinery  of  the 
market,  may  lead  to  more  direct  transactions  on  a  large 
scale.  I  dare  say  it  will.  At  any  rate,  one  channel  has  now 
been  opened  for  the  sale  of  farming  and  gardening  produce, 
in  London  at  least,  without  its  having  passed  through  any 
market.   That  is  the  point. 

Our  present  position  may  be  thus  shortly  summed  up.  In 
the  first  place,  the  sewing  of  the  leaflets  which  supply  infor- 
mation about  the  delivery,  as  well  as  carriage  of  goods,  is, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  much  appreciated  by  persons  who 
do  not  communicate  with  us. 

We  are  disappointed  at  the  present  fewness  of  private- 
consumers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
offered.  But  public  and  charitable  institutions,  etc.,  are 
waking  up. 

We  opened  our  office  for  work  in  May,  1891,  and  I  am 
revising  this  in  May,  1892.  Thus  we  are  only  twelve  months 
old.  During  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  this  period, 
moreover,  farmers  and  gardeners  had  little  to  sell  beside 
perishable  fruit,  and  we  had  begun  by  offering  to  find 
customers  for,  especially,  roots  and  other  hardy  produce. 
These  were  still  in  the  ground  or  on  the  bough.  But 
as  autumn  drew  on  we  began  to  receive  communications 
from  public  and  charitable  bodies  of  various  sorts.  Up 
to  the  present  moment  we  have  been  instrumental  in 
putting  several  of  these  into  direct  touch  with  country 
producers.  On  our  list  are  over  thirty  hospitals,  homes,^ 
asylums,  orphanages,  etc.,  which  now  have  various  farm  and 
garden  produce,  straight  up  from  the  country,  of  growers  to 
whom  we  have  introduced  them,  to  the  benefit  of  both 
parties.  Beside  these,  about  a  dozen  hotels  and  restau- 
rants are  availing  themselves  of  the  channels  we  point  to. 
So  are  other  business  houses,  such  as  several  co-operative 
stores,  cook-shops,  etc.  And  the  transactions  carried  on, 
duectly,  between  these  several  town  consumers  and  country 
producers  are  not  small.  One  involves  the  disposal  of 
2,000  eggs  weekly.  Another  represents  some  j£50  worth  of 
hay.  Another  a  quantity  of  apples.  Week  by  week  fresh 
inquiries  are  made  for  openings  to  send  goods  direct  to  a 
customer,  without  their  having  to  pay  a  heavy  toll  in  a 
market,  or  being  sent  up  to  town  without  the  seller  knowing 
what  he  is  about  to  receive  in  the  way  of  price.  Of  course, 
we  are  obliged  to  charge  some  small  commission  to  cover  our 
expense,  but  we  are  not,  as  I  have  said,  a  trading  company. 

On  the  whole,  even  if  we,'could  not  be  described,  like  a  fire,  as 
"  well  alight,**  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  done  enough  to, 
at  least,  suggest  the  possibility  of  producers  and  consumers 
being  able  to  deal  straight  with  one  another.  waJdng  railways 
their  tmly  middlemen,  and  being  both  better  off  for  the 
discovery. 

If  any  one  will  enclose  a  stamped  envelope  to  "  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert,  Farmers*  and  Gardeners*  Society,  2,  Bethnal  Green  Ko*«d, 
London,  E.,'*  he  will  receive  more  particulars  about  the 
Society.   

In  the  Review  of  the  Churches,  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  describes  the  good  work  of  the  Salvation 
Army  as  one  of  the  great  philanthropies.  The  Rev. 
Herbert  Stead  writes  with  appreciative  enthusiasm  of  his 
old  teacher,  Dr.  Fairbaim,  of  Mansfield  Colle^.  The 
other  papers  in  the  Revieto  are  "  The  Future  of  Religion 
in  America/'  by  Professor  Briggs  and  Dr.  Bradford.  They 
think  the  religious  outlook  was  never  more  inspiring. 
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kuenen  and  the  bible. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  A  GREAT  SCHOLAR. 

Perhaps  no  man  has  done  more  towards  plaoing  our 
knowledge  and  estimate  of  the  Old  Testament  Dooks  on  a 
sound  rational  basis  than  did  the  learned  Dutchman, 
Abraham  Kuenen,  who,  after  a  long  life  of  useful  work, 
died  in  December  last.  The  full  effect  of  his  oritioal 
research  has  hardly  yet  been  felt,  but  it  cannot  fail  to 
have  an  iufluenoe  on  the  whole  future  course  of  theology^ 
in  so  far  as  that  science  is  connected  with  the  Old 
Testament.  Kuenen,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
lovable  man,  as  well  as  a  most  able  one,  is  the  subject  of 
a  highly  eulogistic  memoir,  by  Mr.  Philip  H.  Wioksteed,in 
the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Born  in  1828  at  Haarlem, 
-where  his  father  was  an  apothecary,  he  entered  the 
Leiden  University  in  the  Theological  Faculty  in  1846, 
took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1851,  was  appointed  Extra- 
ordinary Professor  of  Theology  in  1853,  and  Ordinary 
Professor  in  1855. 

PLEASANT  MARRIED  LIFE. 

In  the  same  year  he  married  a  lad^  with  whom  he  had 
only  a  few  days'  preliminary  acquaintance ;  but  marry- 
ing in  haste  was  followed,  not  by  repentance  at  leisure, 
but  by  rare  happiness. 

Mrs.  Knenen  was  a  lady  of  rare  intellectual  and  social  gifts, 
and  daring  the  early  years  of  their  married  life  was  the 
constant  companion  of  her  husband's  stadies.  Though  never 
a  student  in  the  narrower  sense,  she  learnt  enough  Greek  to 
be  able  to  correct  bis  proofs,  a  point  in  which  he  was  of  the 
most  exacting  scrupulosity.  She  was  often  his  confidential 
adviser  in  questions  of  form,  and  kept  close  pace  with  the 
progress  of  bis  opinions.  For  example,  when  doubts  as  to  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  began  to  be  in  the  air,  and 
Kuenen  announced  his  own  growing  conviction  of  their 
validity,  Mrs.  Kuenen  felt  at  first  as  if  the  ground  were  sink- 
ing beneath  her  feet,  but  her  husband  went  through  the 
whole  Gospel  with  her,  chapter  by  chapter,  and  succeeded  at 
last  in  securing  her  full  sympathy.  Their  home  was  the 
centre  of  an  intellectnal  and  social  life  which  may  well  be 
•oaUed  brilliant. 

BIB  BOOKS. 

Euenen's  first  great  book,  his  Inquiry"  into  the 
origin  and  collection  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
was  published  in  1861-65. 

Kuenen's  book  did  for  Holland  all  and  more  than  all  that 
the  first  part  of  Colenso's  Pentateuch  did  for  England.  It 
made  it  impossible  for  instructed  persons  henceforth  to 
ignore  or  deny  the  fact  that  the  Bible  bears  upon  its  face  the 
evidence  of  growth  and  compilation,  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  laws  and  subject  to  the  ordinary  errors  of  the 
■human  mind.  In  principle  the  Old  Testament  was  won  to 
the  methods  of  the  ** modem"  theologians  by  Kuenen's  first 
.great  book ;  and  history  has  never  gone  back  upon  this  step. 
His  next  great  work,  "  The  Religion  of  Israel,"  was  published 
in  two  volumes  in  1869  and  1870.  His  newly  adopted  critical 
position  enabled  him  to  conceive  of  the  development  of  the 
reUgion  of  Israel  s«  an  organic  growth  in  a  sense  which  had 
never  been  possible  before.  Instead  of  standing  at  the  well- 
head of  the  Haxateuchal  stream,  the  sublime  monotheism  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  was  the  ocean  into  which  it 
-flowed.  It  now  became  possible  to  trace  the  course  of 
Tcliglous  thought  in  Israel  from  the  early  stages  of  animism 
and  natnr^worship  that  characterise  all  infant  religions, 
through  thf  vigour  and  crudity  of  the  early  narratives  of  the 
Hexateoch,  through  the  ethical  passion  and  nascent  mono- 
theism of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century,  on  to  the  full 
development  of  the  later  prophets,  psalmists,  lawgivers  and 
apo<»lypti8ts.  The  **F.eligion  of  Israel"  revolutionised  the 
whole  conception  of  the  growth  and  development  of  Israelitish 
thought  and  belief,  and  performed  a  service  for  scholars  of 
all  countries  which  gives  Knenen  a  unique  place  in  the 
bistory  of  Q^d  Testament  studies. 


OF  Reviews. 


INTERRUPTED  WORK. 

Mr.  Wicksteed  gives  some  notes  of  the  writings  which 
were  left  mcomplete  when  Kueuen  died  last  Christmas. 
The  most  important  was  a  new  version  of  his  early  work, 
the  Old  Testament  Inquiry."  Considerable  portions 
are  already  printed  in  proof. 

With  respect  to  both  Proverbs  and  Job,  >Kuenen  has  moved 
with  the  stream,  and  they  are  regarded  in  the  new  edition  as 
poit'fiwiHan.  He  was  at  work  on  the  Psalms  when  overtaken 
oy  his  last  illness  and  death.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  general  drift  of  his  opinions  seems  to  have  been 
towards  bringing  down  the  Psalms  to  a  comparatively  late 
date,  but  that  he  still  rejected  the  extremest  views,  and 
occupied  a  middle  position.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
observed  that  his  last  notes  on  Psalm  xvi.  admit  that  it  con- 
tains at  least  a  presentiment  of  the  belief  of  Immortality. 
Of  the  "  Song  uf  Songa  "  no  notes  for  the  "  Inquiry  '  exist ;  but 
a  carefully  prepared  sketch  of  a  college  lecture  shows  that 
here,  too,  Kuenen  had  followed  the  stream,  and  that  he  now 
regarded  the  poem  as  belonging  to  the  Greek  Period.  He 
rejected  the  theory  of  a  loose  collection  of  love  songs,  and 
defended  the  dramatic  interpretation. 

WELLHAUSBV  AKD  ISRAEL. 

A  writer  on  the  English  translation  of  Wellhausen's 
"Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,"  in  the  Edxnbiargh 
Review^  inquires  whether  in  the  Old  Testament  criticism, 
latest  results  of  the  old  methods  can  claim  to  be  better 
founded  or  more  conclusive  than  those  which  preoeded 
them. 

That  the  patient  examination  of  the  Old  Testament,  con- 
ducted mainly  in  Germany,  has  produced  interesting  results^ 
especially  as  regards  textu'il  qnestions,  none  will  deny.  A 
strong  though  narrow  and  dogmatic  school  has  laboured,  not 
in  va]u[i,  to  correct  the  traditional  assumptions  which  are 
based  mainly  on  rabbinical  opinion.  But  the  decay  of  ^Is 
school,  the  methods  of  which  have  become  somewhat  out  of 
date,  is  clearly  marked  in  the  recent  utterances  of  WeUhaussn 
and  of  Renan.  It  appears  to  be  no  longer  thought  necessary 
to  attempt  to  enforce  opinion  by  closely  argued  demonstra- 
tions. Assertions  often  very  wild  and  ignorant  are  regarded 
as  sufficient  to  convince ;  and  the  critic,  ex  cathedfi,  con- 
demns such  passages  as  do  not  suit  his  theory ;  and  by  the 
simple  method  of  supposing  a  "  gloss  "  or  an  "  interpolation,** 
for  which  he  Rives  no  textual  evidence,  clears  away  each 
difficulty  raised  by  his  own  assumptions.  That  we  should 
now  witness  the  disintegration  of  what  was  once  the  oritioal 
theory  is,  no  doubt,  a  sign  that  some  method  more  in 
accordance  with  real  knowledge  is  about  to  arise.  The 
assertions  of  older  critics  have  been  questioned  by  the  later» 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  latter  will  escape 
from  the  fate  of  those  who  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
obsolete  authorities. 


Hugh  Gilmore  tells  a  story  (quoted  in  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Quarterly  memoir  of  him),  which  illustrates 
the  danger  of  using  big  words  in  tne  pulpit  without 
explaining  them  tor  the  benefit  of '  vouthf  ul  or 
unmstructed  hearers : — "  On  one  occasion  I  heard  a  good 
brother  deliver  a  terrible  charge  against  the  '  Antino- 
mianSy'  and  if  he  repeated  that  name  once  during  the 
sermon  he  repeated  it  at  least  fifty  times.  I  had  never 
heard  it  before,  but  it  sounded  dreadful  in  my  ears,  and 
I  knew  from  the  vehemence  and  earnestness  of  the  good 
brother  that  it  represented  some  serious  evil.  I  sought 
up  my  dictionary  and  found  '  antimony,'  vdiich  I  knew 
was  a  poison.  I  saw  at  once  the  reason  of  the  preacher's 
heat.  The  Antinomians,  I  concluded,  were  a  set  of 
poisoners,  who  destroyed  the  lives  of  their  fellows, 
and  he  was  denouncing  them,  and  warning  us  against 
them." 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  in  the  National  Review  for 
August,  indites  the  following  sonnet  to  the  Loyalists  of 
Ulster:—  ^  ^ 

Sons  of  the  strong  stem  race  that  forced  the  ford 
-   Through  Boyne's  dun  water  when  the  triple  might 
Of  Stnart,  Pope,  and  Bonrhon  strove  to  smite 
From  out  their  grasp  the  liherating  sword, 
And  held  at  bay  the  savage-swarming  horde 
From  Foyle's  bare  bank  and  Derry's  naked  height 
Fear  not  lest  your  hereditary  right 
Of  brotherhood  with  Britain  be  ignored. 
It  is  not  to  be  borne,  nor  thought,  that  we 
Should  now  abandon  you  who  saved  us  then. 
Or  watch,  with  hands  inert,  flagitious  men 
Rob  you  of  Freedom  whose  sires  kept  us  free. 
Stand  yon  but  firm,  we  will  enforce  again 
One  realm,  one  Rule,  unsevered  by  the  sea. 

Prof.  Blackie,  always  original  and  interesting,  publishes 
in  the  Cmtemporary  Review  a  series  of  sonnets  to  the 
memory  of  John  Knox.  There  are  some  twelve  of  them, 
and  by  a  blunder  of  sub-editing  the  sonnets  are  printed 
in  smaller  type  than  the  elucidatory  text.  I  have  only 
apace  for  one,  the  last  of  the  twelve  i — 

Bless  thee,  brave  Knox  ;  my  soul  feeds  on  great  men, 

Not  on  far- wandering  spheres  or  curious  dust, 
But  on  a  strong  arm  braced  with  truth,  as  when 

Thy  weighty  stroke  broke  through  the  gilded  crust 
Of  priestly  creeds,  and  bared  the  he  within. 

Be  thou  my  guide.   I  take  my  stand  on  thee 
As  on  a  rock,  and  when  the  blastful  din 

Of  billows  smites  the  cliff,  I  stand  on  thee. 
On  Knox  I  stand,  and  glory  in  bis  name 

Who  made  the  Scot  wise  by  pure  Bible  law, 
And  brought  the  Popish  jugglery  to  shame 

With  words  that  stirred  the  soul  with  holy  awe. 
Let  mitred  priests  lord  it  o'er  feeble  floeks, 
I  stand  a  freeman  when  I  stand  on  Knox. 

The  best  poem  in  Scribner  is  a  little  poem  by  Anne 
Keeve  Aldrich,  entitled    A  Little  Parable 

I  made  the  cross  myself,  whose  weight 

Was  later  laid  on  me. 
This  thought  adds  anguish  as  I  toil 

Up  life's  steep  Calvary. 

To  think  mine  own  hands  drove  the  nails  I 

I  sang  a  merry  song, 
And  chose  the  heaviest  wood  I  had 

To  build  it  firm  and  strong. 

If  I  had  guessed—if  I  had  dreamed 

Its  weight  was  meant  for  me, 
I  should  have  built  a  lighter  cross 

To  bear  up  Calvary  I 

The  following  sonnet,  entitled  **Dumb/*  appears  in 
Comhill  for  August 

Our  life's  profoundest  joy  and  sorrowing, 
The  heights  of  loving  and  the  depths  of  hate. 
Ate  to  eternal  silence  doomed  by  fate. 

Though  glib  with  wordy  utterances  that  spring 
'     From  every  futile  evanescent  thing. 

Light  passing  feelings  throng  the  outer  gate ; 
Speechless  within,  the  heart  is  isolate : 

Silent  upon  his  throne  still  sits  the  king. 

Ever  our  deepest  things  are  unexpressed  1 
The  fullest  rapture  still  must  voiceless  be, 
The  kc^^nest  anguish  never  tongue  can  free. 

Secret  m /sterious  inmate  of  each  breast  1 
Girt  with  appalling  solitude—  alone 
It  lives  its  life— it  dies  its  death,  unknown  1 


In  Harper  for  August  Mr.  Coates  Kinney  has  a  short 
poem  entitled  "  Our  Only  Day."  I  quote  the  first  and  the 
last  atanzas 

Were  this  our  only  day. 
Did  not  our  yesterdays  and  morrows  give 
To  hope  and  memory  their  interplay, 

How  should  we  bear  to  live  ? 

Not  merely  what  we  are, 
But  what  we  were  and  what  we  are  to  be 
Make  up  our  life— the  far  days  each  a  star, 

The  near  days  nebulae. 

Ay,  what  were  all  days  worth 
Were  there  no  looking  backward  or  before— 
If  every  human  life  that  drops  to  earth 

Were  lost  for  evermore  7 

But  each  day  is  a  link 
Of  days  that  pass  and  never  pass  away ; 
For  memory  and  hope— to  live,  to  think— 

Each  is  our  only  day. 

Virginia  Frazer  Boyle,  in  the  Century,  has  a  poem 
entitled  Beached."  It  is  based  upon  the  custom  in 
certain  lishing  places  of  always  beaclung  the  recovered 
boat  of  a  drowned  fisherman  with  curses  and  solemn 
imprecations  by  the  assembled  neighbours.  I  quote  the 
last  stanzas : — 

Oh,  the  pity  in  the  fisher's  hut,  where  lights  bum  dim  and 
low  I 

Oh,  the  great  nets  idly  drying,  as  the  swift  tides  come  and 

go  I 

Oh,  the  empty  platters  waiting,  when  the  oaken  board  is 

spread ! 

Oh,  the  rude  hearts  broken,  breaking,  with  the  breaking  of 
the  bread ! 

Back  she  came,  with  ragged  mainsail,  plowing  through  a 
veil  of  foam, 

Like  a  frightened  steed  a-quiver,  pressing  for  the  gates  of 
home ; 

In  the  roar  and  in  the  tempest,  she  had  weathered  through 
the  gale. 

But  her  humble  sun-browned  lovers  came  not  back  beneath 
her  sail. 

They  have  left  her  all  alone,  with  her  keel  turned  to  the 
sun ; 

They  have  left  her,  with  a  curse,  for  the  deed  that  she  has 
done. 

In  the  Spectator  of  July  30th  Mr.  William  Watson  has  a 
poem  upon  the  Shelley  Centenary.  I  quote  one  or  two 
stanzas : — 

Impatient  of  the  world's  fixed  way, 
He  ne'er  could  suffer  God's  delay,' 
But  all  the  future  in  a  day 

Would  build  divine, 
And  the  whole  past  in  ruins  lay, 
An  emptied  shrine. 
♦         #         #         #  ♦ 
And  in  this  world  of  worldings,  where 
Souls  rust  in  apathy,  and  ne'er 
A  great  emotion  shakes  the  air. 

And  life  flags  tame. 
And  rare  is  noble  impulse,  rare 

The  impassioned  aim, 
'Tis  no  mean  fortune  to  have  beard 
A  singer  who,  if  errors  blur^ 
Hie  sight,  had  yet  a  spirit  stirred 

By  vast  desire, 
And  ardour  fledging  the  swift  word 

With  plumes  of  fir«, 
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{Dail!/  News. )  ( fndependanee  Beige.) 

SOME  JOURNALISTS  OF  TO  DAY. 


MR.  ERNBST  FARKB 

(5tir.) 


In  Search  Light  for  August  we  have  a  Belection  of  jour- 
nalists: Mr.  Andrew  Lane,  Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt,  Miss 
Nellie  Bly,  Mr.  Parke  of  the  Start  Mr.  Robinson  of  the 
Daily  Xews,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Indipendance  Beige.  The 
following  extract  gives  Mr.  Parke's  opinion  as  to  the  best 
way  of  getting  on  in  journalism : — 

Mr.  Parke  i^  constantly  asked  for  his  advice  by  would-be 
jonmalists  of  both  sexes ;  his  answer  is  invariably  the  same, 
'  Begin  at  the  bottom,  and  work  your  way  to  the  top ;  start 
on  a  proTincial,  a  small  conntv  paper  for  preference,  for  it  is 
there  yon  will  have  to  do  the  most  all-round  work ;  learn 
shorthand  by  all  means,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
teach  yon  accuracy.  When  I  am  sending  a  man  to  report  an 
important  case,  even  if  I  do  not  mean  him  to  report  verbatim 
any  of  the  speeches,  I  always  choose  one  who  knows  short- 
hand, for  I  find 
that  it  adds  enor- 
mously to  the  truth 
of  his  final  report. 
Remember  that  the 
amount  of  your 
salary  is  at  first  un- 
important ;  jour- 
nalistic experience 
is  cheap  at  any 
price.** 

The  Editor  of 
the  Inddpendance 
Beige  thinks  that 
a  judicious  course 
of  travelling  is 
the  best  educa- 
tion a  journalist 
can  receive,  and 
always  prefers 
employing  those 
who  know  several 
languages. 

Of  Miss  Nellie 
Bly*s  d^bat  in 
journalism  Search 
Light  says : — 

She  first  made  her  mark  in  connection  with  the  New  York 


Um  BLT. 


World  by  a  life-like  and  striking  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  State  lunatic  asylum  on  Blackwell  Inland  was 
being  managed,  or  rather  mismanaged,  by  those  in  authority. 

In  order  to  write  this  animated  and  remarkable  series  of 
«<  amatenr  casual '*  articles  Miss  Bly  was  obliged  to  personate 
an  insane  pauper,  and  keep  up  the  disguise  for  many  long 
days,  during  which  the  indignities  and  cruelty  to  which  she 
was  subjected  nearly  made  the  pretence  a  reality. 

Probably  nothing  that  has  appeared  in  any  American  news- 
paper ever  attracted  so  much  attention  as  did  these  revela- 
tions. 

THE  "BRITISH  WORKMAN"  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

The  British  Worltman^  of  which  Mr.  Page  is  the 
new  editor,  is  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  our  illna- 
trated  penny  periodicals.  It  has  long  held  an 
honourable  place 
among  cheap  | 
monthnes,  and  it 
has  deservedly 
ranked  very  high 
on  account  of  the 
character  of  its 
contents  and  the 
excellence  of  its 
illustrations.  Mr. 
Page,  who  is  the 
author  of  several 
popular  books, 
ana  who  has  edi- 
ted for  some  time 
pastan  illustrated 
m  issionary 
monthly,  is  now 
installed  in  charge 
of  the  British 
Workman.  I 
congratulate  both 
editor  and  pro- 
prietor, and  wish 
the  British  Work- 
man a  new  lease 
of  life  and  pros- 
perity. MR  JB3SB  PAGB. 
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FREEMAN^S  FORTES  ANP  FOIBLES. 

By  Professor  Bryce. 

From  Mr.  Bryce's  smoothly-written  and  able  article 
f>n  the  late  Professor  Freeman  in  the  English  Historical 
jRevietCy  much  information  not  yet  tapped  by  the  obitaary- 
writers  may  be  gleaned.  Not  every  reader  is  yet  aware, 
for  example,  that  humour  was  one  of  the  qualities  most 
natural  to  the  deceased  historian,  or  that  his  letters 
''sparkled  with  wit  and  fun."  His  letters  to  friends 
were  so  numerous  and  so  racy  that  many  must  have  been 
preserved.  Mr.  Bryce  says  they  form  the  fullest  record 
of  Freeman  8  life. 

SOME  OF  HIS  MERITS. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  characteristic  merits  of 
Freeman  as  an  historian  may  be  summed  up  in  six  points : 
love  of  truth,  love  of  justice,  industry,  common  sense, 
breadth  of  view,  and  power  of  vividly  realising  the  past. 
That  conscientious  industry  which  spares  no  pains  to  get 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  facts  never  failed  him.  Though 
he  talked  less  about  fact  and  verities  than  Carlyle  did, 
Carlyle  was  not  so  assiduous  and  so  minutely  careful  iu 
sifting  every  statement  before  he  printed  it. 

FREEMAN  AND  MACAULAY. 

A  friend  of  his,  himself  a  distinguished  historian,  writes 
as  follows  to  Mr.  Bryce  : — 

Freeman  and  Maoaulay  are  alike  in  the  high  valae  they 
set  upon  parliamentary  institatlons.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Macaulay  wants  to  make  you  understand  a  thing,  he 
compares  it  with  that  which  existed  in  his  own  day.  The 
standard  of  the  present  is  always  with  him.  Freeman 
traces  it  to  its  origin  and  testifies  to  its  growth.  The  strength 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  in  an  historian  is  obvious.  Its 
weakness  is  that  it  does  not  help  him  to  appreciate  states- 
manship looking  forward  and  trying?  to  find  a  solution  of 
difficult  problems.  Freeman's  attitude  is  that  of  the  people 
who  cried  out  for  the  good  laws  of  King  Edward,  trying  to 
revive  the  past. 

QUANTITY,  QUALITY,  AND  JOURNALISM. 

Besides  the  seven  thick  volumes  devoted  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  William  Rufus,  the  three  thick  volumes  to 
Sicily,  four  large  volumes  of  collected  essays,  and  nine  or  ten 
smaller  volumes  qn  architectural  subjects,  on  the  English 
constitution,  on  the  United  States,  on  the  Slavs  and  the 
Turks,  he  wrote  an  even  greater  quantity  of  matter  which 
appeared  in  the  Satwrday  Review  for  the  twenty  years  from 
1856  to  1876.  This  swift  facility  of  production  was  due  to 
his  power  of  concentration.  He  always  knew  what  he  meant 
an  article  to  contain  before  he  sat  down  to  his  desk  ;  and  in 
his  historical  researches  he  made  each  step  so  certain  that  he 
seldom  required  to  reinvestigate  a  point  or  to  change,  in 
revising  for  the  press,  the  substance  of  what  he  had  said. 
In  his  literary  habits  he  was  singularly  methodical  and 
precise,  so  much  so  that  he  could  carry  on  three  undertakings 
at  the  same  time,  keeping  on  different  tables  in  his  working 
rooms  the  books  he  needed  for  each,  and  passing  at  stated 
hours  from  one  to  the  other. 

A  SACIUFICB  FOB  PRINCIPLE. 

When  Lord  BeaconsfieM  seemed  on  the  point  of  carrying 
the  country  into  a  war  with  Russia  in  defence  of  the  Turks, 
no  voice  rose  louder  or  bolder  than  his  in  denouncing  the  policy 
then  popular  with  the  upper  classes  in  England.  On  this 
occasion  he  gave  substantial  proof  of  his  earnestness  by 
breaking  off  bis  connection  with  the  Saturday  Heview  be- 
cause it  had  espoused  the  Turkish  cause.  This  cost  him 
£6C0  a  year— a  sum  which  he  could  ill  spare — and  deprived 
him  of  opportunities  he  had  greatly  valued  of  expressing 
himself  upon  all  sorts  of  current  questions.  But  his  sense 
of  duty  would  not  permit  him  to  write  for  a  journal  which 
was  supporting  a  misguided  policy  and  a  Prime  Minister 
whom  he  thought  unscrupulous. 


THE  GRINDELWALD  CONFERENCES. 

The  "Pious  Picnic "  at  Grindelwald  has  been  a  greit 
success,  so  great  a  success  that  Grindelwald  threatens  to 
become  henceforth  a  inere  appendage  to  the  Review  oj 
the  Churches.  Dr.  Lunn  and  his  staff"  seem  to  have 
annexed  the  Bear  Hotel  with  all  its  belongings.  The 
regular  tourist  moaned  in  vain ;  the  ground  was  pre- 
.OiSeapied ;  and  next  year  Herr  Boss  will  have  to  extend 
hi»  establishment  in  order  to  be  able  to  accommodate 
the  miiltitudes  whom  Br.  Iiunii  expects  to  bring  in  his 
train.  The  first  meeting  was  a  remarkable  snecess.  There 
was   a  ■s|.i!-it    ..f    ^ood    fellowsliip   w--  ^     -  SH],l.p.i 


DR.  LITXX 


j»iesent  at  ecclesiastical  councils.  Broad  and  narrow, 
lii^'h  and  low,  Nonconformists  and  Churchmen  mingled  in 
friendly  and  fraternal  intercourse,  aud  left  wunderin<; 
tliat  tho}'  had  so  long  laboured  under  so  many  miscoii- 
ceptions  as  to  the  views  of  their  brethren.  Our  j)ortrait8 
of  Dr.  Lunn  and  the  speakers  at  the  July  Conference  are 
taken  by  Messrs.  Fradelle  aud  Young,  a  member  of 
whose  establishment  accompanied  the  trip. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Verschotle's  paper  on  Mr.  Balfour*8  Work  in 
the  West  of  Ireland/'  and  the  papers  on  the  political 
outlook  are  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

A  PLEA  FOB  DIFFERENTIAL  TARIFFS. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  the  first  place  with  an  article 
in  which  he  describes  the  debate  at  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  on  the  suggested 
differential  tariff  with  much  satisfaction.  He  is  de- 
lighted with  what  he  records  as  the  rapid  progress 
which  the  idea  of  differential  tariffs  has  already  mada 
The ,  Congress  rejected  his  resolution  in  favour  of 
differentiju  duties,  but  passed,  unanimously,  resolutions 
in  favour  of  closer  commercial  relations  with  the  colonies. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  maintains  that  5  per  cent,  on  foreign 
goods  coming  into  the  country  would  yield  sufficient  to 
support  the  navy,  and  he  strongly  maintains  that  such 
a  duty  would  in  no  way  raise  the  price  of  bread.  The 
McKinley  Bill,  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  reduced 
English  exports  to  America  by  three  millions  a  year. 
Unless  something  is  done,  Sir  Charles  thinks  that  the 
Americans  will  sop  up  all  the  British  trade  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 

Like  a  great  octopos  they  threw  their  tentacles  over  Soath 
America,  the  Antilles,  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  with  the 
intention  of  driviog  out  British  trade.  And  they  are  going 
to  do  it.  Read  the  language  of  the  British  Consul  in  Brazil. 
What  does  he  say  ?  He  tells  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
"  Tou  must  make  up  your  mind  to  lose  the  British  trade  in 
Brazil,  beoanse  the  United  States  has  absorbed  it  under  the 
Teciprocity  clause  of  the  McKinley  Bill." 

THE  DRAMA  IN  THB  DOLDRUMS. 

The  London  theatres  have  not  been  getting  on  this 
year  at  all  and  Mr.  Archer  wants  to  know  why.  Some 
aay  that  it  is  all  Mr.  Archer's  fault  and  the  half-dozen 
critics  who  follow  his  lead,  but  Mr.  Archer  refuses  to 
believe  that  he  is  capable  of  wielding  such  an  influence 
upon  the  public.  He  thinks  that  the  production  of 
Ibsen's  play  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  playgoer  to  the 
fact  that  the  old  stock  and  trade  was  no  longer  worth 
looking  at : — 

So  soon  as  English  playwrights  can  be  found  to  treat  of 
English  manners,  English  conditions,  English  problems, 
with  somethiog  of  Scandinavian  or  Neo-Frenoh  earnestness, 
insight,  daring,  and  talent,  the  breach  will  be  healed,  and 
the  doldrums  will  he  overpassed. 

In  his  paper  he  estimates  the  probabilities  for  and 
against  such  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  actor 
managers  are  the  enemies  of  progress,  he  says,  and  the 
old  critics  are  like  unto  them.  They  are  at  present  a 
thoroughly  negative  and  destructive  influence.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  is  that — 

What  would  tend  more  than  anything  else  to  promote  the 
development  of  serious  dramatic  art  in  England  would  be  a 
theatre,  a  single  theatre,  which  should  be  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  paying  interest  on  capital  invested— which  should 
be  in  a  position  to  subsist  upon  small  profits  and  sl<no 
returns. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  ELECTION. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  has  a  clever  short  story  describing  an 
imaginary  scene  which  might  have  happened  at  the 
election  if  the  two  candidate  had  suddemv  decided  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  concerning 
the  questions  which  were  before  the  elector.  It  is  venr 
well  done,  and  sketched  with  a  much  lighter  brusn 


than  Mr.  Traill  usually  uses.  The  Liberal  candidate  is 
suddenly  seized  with  a  qualm  of  conscience,  and  publicly 
takes  back  all  the  promises  he  has  made,  and  the 
clap-trap  with  which  he  had  hoped  to  win  the  election. 
Fired  by  a  noble  emulation,  the  Conservative  candidate 
issued  a  placard  declaring  his  entire  concurrence  with 
his  opponent,  and  taking  back  all  the  promises  he  had 
made  and  the  misleading  assurances  which  he  had  given. 
When  the  election  comes  off,  it  is  found  that  nearlv 
everyone  comes  to  the  poll  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
After  the  contests  the  two  agents  confide  to  each  other 
that  the  Conservative  had  hired  a  staff  of  men  to  pull 
down  every  bill  which  his  candidate  had  had  posted  up, 
and  the  Liberal  had  stopped  the  publication  of  the  party 
newspaper  with  his  candidate's  address.  The  whole 
thing  is  very  cleverly  done,  and  is  below  the  somewhat 
monotonous  level  of  the  other  election  papers. 

ZOLA'S  new  STORY. 

Greorge  Moore  writes  on  La  Debd^le.''  He  thinks  that 
M.  Zolas  books  are  growing  more  and  more  diffuse,  and 
that  this  last  one  is  singularly  deficient  in  most  of  the 
elements  which  made  his  first  novels  famous.  With  the 
exception  of  the  great  cavalry  charge  at  Sedan,  the  book 
seems  to  him  somewhat  commonplace.  That  cavalry 
charge,  however,  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  French 
prose,  and  the  best  battle  piece  in  literature.  History 
falls  upon  this  book  Uke  a  blight.  Mr.  Moore  takes 
exception  to  Zola's  theory  of  war,  and  he  even  ven- 
tures to  think  that  smokeless  powder  is  going  to  extin- 
guish miUtary  daring : — 

I  think  we  should  search  history  vainly  for  the  sabstantial 
basis  of  fact  on  which  M.  Zola  built  his  theory  respecting 
war.  It  is  the  wine  of  enthusiasm  and  the  aureole  of  glory 
that  has  enabled  man  to  bear  with  the  abominations  and 
sufferings  of  war,  which  no  man  has  depicted  with  such 
ghastly  conviction,  with  such  atrocious  reality,  as  M.  Zola. 
The  bravest  man  that  ever  lived  could  not  read  M.  Zola's  book 
without  feeling  that  he  would  sooner  blow  out  his  brains  than 
engage  in  such  horrible  butcheiy;  for  bravery  is  not  in- 
difference to  death,  but  the  will  to  fight  for  life.  So  when 
science  eliminates  all  chance  of  preserving  life  on  the  battle- 
field man's  courage  will  give  out 

other  articles. 

There  is  a  very  fine  essay  b^  Arthur  Symonds  on  Mr. 
Henley's  poetry.   Mr.  Henley  is  the  poet  of — 

The  beauty  and  joy  of  living,  the  beauty  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  death,  the  glory  of  battle  and  adventure,  the  nobility 
of  devotion— to  a  cause,  an  ideal,  a  passion  even — the  dignity 
of  resistance,  the  sacred  quality  of  patriotism. 

Miss  M.  Phillips  has  an  interesting  paper  concerning 
the  difficulties  of  ladies  who  work  for  their  li\dng  in 
London,  the  practical  aim  of  which  is,  to  propose  the 
eetablishmeuu  of  associated  households,  in  which  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  ladies  could  live  under  the  same 
roof,  and  have  all  their  household  work  done  bjr  a  trained 
staff  of  good  servants.  In  managing  such  an  institution, 
everything  depends  on  the  superintendent.  This  co- 
operative housekeeping  scheme  has  been  tried  in  some 
places  and  ought  to  succeed  everywhere. 

Mr.  Frank  Harris  publishes  one  of  the  slightest  and 
shortest  of  his  short  tales.  It  is  called  the  Straight 
Flush,'*  and  is  like  a  picture  painted  by  a  Dutch  artist. 
The  woman  this  time,  although  of  doubtful  morals,  plays 
a  nobler  part  than  any  of  the  female  characters  which  he 
has  hitherto  created. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  this  month  is  an  excellent  number. 
The  beet  paper  is  Mr.  Greenwood's  "Imagination  in 
Dreams/'  which  is  noticed  elsewhere^  as  well  as  the  two 
articles  on  the  General  Election  ana  Professor  Blackie's 
sonnets. 

A  CRY  FOR  BISMARCK. 

The  anonymous  writer  of  the  article  on  Bismarck  and 
the  Emperor  is  a  strong  Bismarckian.  He  maintains  that 
Germany  is  getting  tired  of  the  young  Kaiser,  and  that 
it  would  be  well  for  the  country  and  for  the  dynasty  if 
he  made  terms  with  Bismarck.    He  says  : — 

The  Emperor  is  more  and  more  becoming*  a  tool  of  those 
with  whom  the  ideals  of  the  best  Germans  have  never  found 
full  acceptance.  And  this  applies  to  others  beside  the  Ultra- 
montane party!  No  wonder  there  is  a  sinister  want  of 
harmony,  and,  above  all,  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  in  Germany, 
in  spite  of  present  cloudless  appearances.  Pessimists  even 
aver  that  the  air  smells  of  Jena,  though  this  may  be  dis- 
missed as  ridiculous.  Still,  things  do  not  inspire  confidence. 
Too  many  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  Emperor  has  not 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  arduous  part  he  has  doubtless 
conscientiously  set  himself  to  play.  Everything  points  to 
the  imperative  need  of  some  strong  guiding  mind,  no  longer 
visible. 

That  is  all  very  well,  but  there  will  have  to  be  a  good 
many  articles  written  before  William  II.  can  be  got  to 
fee  that  there  is  any  need  for  a  guiding  mind  besides  his 
own.  A  Hohenzollern  will  never  admit  that  he  cannot 
get  on  without  a  Bismarck. 

PROVINCFAL  HOME  RULE. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  a  short  paper  in  which  he 
argues  that  the  Irish  might  possibly  be  contented  with 
provincial  Home  Rule,  and  if  they  are  not  contented 
with  it  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  is  enough  for  him. 
What  the  Marquis  of  Lome  ought  to  do  is  to  come  for- 
ward boldly  with  a  scheme  of  what  may  be  called 
American  Home  Rule.  The  question  will  never  be 
settled  except  upon  that  basis,  and  the  sooner  the 
Unionists  make  up  their  minds  to  face  it  the  better. 
The  Marquis  of  Lome's  main  point  is— 

That  liberty  is  safe  if  local  powers  be  delegated  to  areas  so 
limited  that  the  authority  of  the  central  Parliament  can,  at 
all  times,  easily  enforce  respect  for  liberty. 

CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Erastus  Wlman  is  a  gentleman  who  loves  a 
paradox,  and  he  devotes  a  few  pages  to  enlarging  upon 
his  favourite  text  that  if  Canada  can  only  make  her- 
self commercially  one  with  the  United  States,  more 
than  ever  she  will  be  likely  to  remain  pohtically  one  with 
Great  Britain.  To  tax  British  manufactures  while 
admitting  American  manufactures  in  free  of  duty  is 
certait)Iy  one  of  the  most  curious  suggestions  ever  hit 
upon  by  mortal  man  for  consolidating  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Wimaii,  however,  is  quite  sure  that  he  is  right. 

MRS.  WARD  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  passes  judgment  upon  Mis. 
Ward's  novels  in  a  paper,  entitled  *'  Fiction  and  Faith.*' 
Her  verdict  is  summed  up  in  the  following  sentence : — 

It  must  be  owned  that  Mrs.  Ward's  novels  are  not  much 
more  encouraging  to  the  moralist  than  they  are  inspiring  to 
the  critic.  But  in  choosing  her  work  as  an  index  to  the  con- 
victions of  the  many,  while  we  fail  to  draw  from  it  any  con- 
tribution to  a  high  moral  stimulus,  or  to  discern  in  it  any 
other  kind  of  originality,  we  concede  to  it  s  high  place  on 
thelar^e  range  of  the  second-hand.  It  is  full  of  life,  and  it 
owns  allegiance  to  an  ideal  of  duty.  If  that  tribute  seem  a 
poor  thing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  made  to  one  who 
has  had  thousands  and  thousands  of  readers.   To  have  put 


before  such  a  multitude  anything  that  can  be  called  thought 
— to  have  brought  home  to  so  many  the  power  of  unselfish- 
aims  and  the  dignity  of  steadfast  labour — this  is  not  a  con- 
temptible achievement;  it  is  indeed  one  which  has  been 
reached  by  very  few  contributors  to  literature  within  their 
own  lifetime. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  CRIME  IN  FRANCE. 

Madame  Blaze  de  Bury  has  a  very  interesting  article, 
twenty-seven  pages  long,  on  this  subject,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  incidentally  describes  once  more  the  faith  that  is 
in  her  as  to  the  revival  of  a  religious  spirit  in  France.  8he 
says : — 

With  the  excesses  ot  crime  threatening  an  entire  race,  and 
uniting  all  in  view  of  the  possible  victory  of  unbridled  lawless- 
ness— of  the  untamed  passions  of  the  savage  —the  reawaken- 
ing of  the  protective  forces  of  civilisation  becomes  at  last 
inevitable. 

France  is  probably  on  the  verge  of  this  return  to  a  better 
condition.  The  first  signs  of  a  purer  atmosphere  around 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  spiritualisation  of  thought,  especially 
amongst  her  youth.  But  the  final  and  clenching  proof  of  her 
awakened  conscience  will  rest  on  her  acknowledgment  of  her 
responsibility  in  the  past. 

THE  COROLLARY  OF  SMOKELE.SS  POWDER. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Blsdale,  writing  on  the  "  Coming  Revo- 
lution in  Tactics  and  Strategy,"  maintains  that  smokeless 
powder,  the  machine  guns,  and  the  immense  number  of 
men  brought  into  the  field  of  battle,  have  effected  a 
complete  revolution  in  tactics.  Hitherto  it  has  been  held 
tliat  the  advantage  is  always  with  the  attacking  party, 
but  henceforth  it  must  be  admitted  the  advantage 
rests  vtith  the  defensive  force.  With  the  modern 
rifle  and  the  impossibility  of  seeing  where  the  soldiers 
are  lying,  owii)g  to  the  absence  of  smoke,  he  sava 
there  will  be  a  neutral  space  recognised  as  impassable, 
extending  for  about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  the  armies* 
sition.  This  neutral  space  is  so  called  because  it  can 
so  completely  sw^pt  with  bullets  that  no  troops  could 
venture  into  it  and  live.  With  a  line  of  battle  twenty 
miles  long,  and  without  even  smoke  puflTs  to  convey  to 
the  commander  any  idea  as  to  how  the  battle  is  goings 
the  responsibihty  of  command  will  rest  more  and  more 
with  the  commanders  of  separate  divisions.  Armies,  in 
fact,  are  getting  too  big  to  be  utilised,  and  a  smaller  army 
which  stays  at  home  and  waits  for  the  enemy  to  come 
on  will  henceforth  be  able  to  hold  its  own  against  ali 
comers. 

HOW  INFLUENZA  IS  SPREAD. 

Dr.  Althaus  has  a  very  interesting  paper  full  of  facta 
about  influenza  and  how  it  is  spreacl.  He  stoutly  main- 
tains that  the  origin  of  influenza  is  unknown,  but  that  it 
is  quite  clear  that  it  is  a  contagious  disease  which  spreads 
from  one  person  to  another  either  by  actual  contact  or  by 
carrying  the  infected  articles  which  have  become  imbued 
with  bacilli.  The  last  epidemic  started  in  Bokhara  and 
travelled  to  Moscow  about  as  fast  as  a  horse  could  ride. 
At  Moscow  it  took  the  train  and  crossed  Europe  at  express 
rate.  It  then  took  ship  and  spread  all  over  the  world, 
travelling  in  each  case  only  a  little  slower  than  the  ordinary 
means  of  conveyance  of  the  population.  It  takes  two 
days  to  incubate.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  as  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  Dr.  Althaus  thinks  that  the 
present  generation  will  not  witness  such  outbreaks  of 
influenza  as  those  of  Christmas  1890  and  1891.  He 
bases  this  predilection  upon  the  belief  that — 

A  certain  average  degree  of  immunity  has  been  established 
in  this,  a  considerable  number  of  aged,  weakly,  and  tuber- 
cular persons  have  been  cut  off ;  and  I  therefore  consider 
further  outbreaks  of  extensive  epidemics  of  grip  in  the  im- 
mediate or  near  f  uture  to  be  highly  improbable. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
^iiB  poBt^oal  articles  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE  EMPaiSS  EUGENIE. 

The  most  readable  article  in  the  review  is  Mr.  Archibald 
Porbes's  acccuat  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  taken  from  Sir 
Richard  Wallace*s  **  Notes  and  Kecollections.''  Mr.  Forbes 
is  quite  sure  that  this  book,  which  is  published  anony- 
mously, is  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  Out  of  this  book  he 
constructs  an  extremely  interesting  article,  which  gives 
the  reader  a  very  bad  impression  of  the  Empress, 
it  is  wonderful  that  the  empire  lasted  as  long  as  it 
xlid  with  such  a  woman  at  the  head  of  afiairs.  It 
was  a  kind  of  topsy-turveydom,  in  which  ability 
went  for  nothing  ana  fl  littery  and  subservience  ruled 
every  tiling.  She  was  the  evil  genius  of  a  weak  and 
irresolute  man,  a  parvenu  who  regarded  herself  as  a 
Legitimist,  who  dominated  her  husband  and  thrust  him 
forwai'd  to  his  doom.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Archibald 
Forbes*B  pages  without  being  reminded  of  another  couple 
on  a  lower  stage  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  who^ 
although  they  have  met  their  Sedan,  have  not  yet  en-, 
-tirely  disappeared  from  the  scene.  The  readiness  of  the 
impress  both  to  saoriiice  her  husband  and  her  son  to  her 
own  ambition  oomw  out  very  clearly. 

THE  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Goss  describes  Muley  Hassan,  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  whose  adventures  with  Sir  Charles 
Euan-Smith  have  been  the  most  picturesque  incidents  of 
Jast  month  8  history.    The  Sultan,  says  Mr.  Goss,  is  a 
wholly  ignorant  ana  prejudiced  barbarian  in  the  hands  of 
•corrupt  advisors.    Mr.  Goss  dreads  the  intri^es  and 
aggressions  of  the  French  in  Morocco,  and  insists  that 
Tangier  must  never  at  any  cost  be  allowed  to  pass  into 
.any  other  hands  than  ours.     A  British  protectorate 
would  insure  the  maximum  of  prosperity  to  Morocco 
-without  even  the  minimum  danger  to  Europe.  The 
French  have  failed  in  Algeria  as  much  as  we  have 
i^noceeded  in  Sgypt.   Unless  we  go  forward  we  shaU  go 
Itackward.   Mr.  doss  thinks  that  treaty  negotiations  are 
still  possible,  and  he  would  think  twice  before  the  care 
•of  the  siok  man  of  the  West  is  assumed  by  other  and 
.scarcely  friendly  hands. 

IU8TJULUN  IKDXBTinNBSS. 

"Sir  Bobert  Hamilton,  Governor  of  Tasmania,  has  an 
-article  on  Lendm^  Monev  to  Australia,'*  the  chief  point 
of  which  is  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  bow  to 
Aofltralia  and  the  British  investor  if  the  construction  of 
railways  which  do  not  pay  was  stopped,  and  if  Colonial 
l^ovemments  made  their  receipts  balance  their  expenditure. 
;Sir  Robert  Hamilton  points  out  in  reply  to  those  who 
Amy  that  Australian  civilisation  has  been  based  upon 
<l>orcowed  capital,  that  the  net  total  Australian  debt  is 
•only  182  millions,  while  the  private  wealth  of  the  country 
.amounts  to  1,175  millions.  Since  1850  Australia  has 
•exported  gold  to  the  value  of  340  millions,  and  wool  to 
>tbe  value  of  forty  millions.  Of  the  185  milHons  of 
^public  debt  the  largest  part  has  been  spent  in  railways 
and  remunerative  works.  To  put  Austndian  finances  on 
a  ■ound  basis  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  reckless 
4Mmstniotiaii  of  unremunerative  railways  should  be 
.stopped. 

THB  XOYPTIAN  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

Mr.  Fraser  Rae  has  an  interesting  article  on  his  subject. 
'He  describes  the  A I  Mokattam  as  the  t^ical  Arabian 
Jtewflpaper.  It  is  a  daily  paper  published  m  Cairo  at  2^d. 
With  an  average  circulation  of  2,500.  It  has  a  regular 
^teff  iiji  forty  correspondents  in  Egypt,  who  use  the 


telegraph  as  freely  as  those  of  English  and  American 

i'oumals.  It  has  special  correspondents  in  New  York, 
jondon,  Paris,  Constantinople,  Bayreuth  and  Damascus. 
Baron  de  Malortie  is  the  head  of  the  Press  Department 
of  the  Egyptian  Government,  but  he  has  no  control  over 
the  papers  which  need  control  the  most,  namely,  those 
published  in  French : — 

Of  the  forty-six  journals  published  in  Egypt  twenty  are 
in  Arabic,  twelve  in  French,  eight  in  Greek,  five  in  Italian, 
and  one  in  English.  Not  more  than  twenty-one  appear  with 
an  authorisation  from  the  Press  Bureau.  Fifteen  of  the 
twenty-one  are  Arabic  newspapers ;  three,  which  are  printed 
in  French,  are  authorised  by  the  Government.  The  news- 
papers over  which  the  Press  Bureau  exercises  no  control  are 
chiefly  printed  in  French,  Italian,  and  Greek.  Their  con- 
ductors may  disseminate  certain  falsehoods  with  impunity. 

A  FLEA  FOE  DUNGENBSS. 

Major  Willonghby  Vemer  has  a  useful  and  factful 
paper  pleading  for  the  establishment  of  a  naval  station, 
a  harbour  of  refuge,  and  a  great  seaport,  and  to  substi- 
tute Dungeness  in  the  place  of  Dover.  But  the  harbour 
would  cost  forty  millions  sterUng  and  would  silt  up.  The 
distance  from  Boulogne  to  Dungeness  is  only  twenty- 
nine  miles,  four  miles  longer  than  the  distance  between 
Dover  and  Calais.  Dungeness,  even  without  any  harbour 
works,  shelters  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
ships,  but  no  vessel  ever  took  refuge  in  Dover. 

LONDON  MEDICAL  OHABITIFS. 

liTr.  Loch  discusses  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Metropolitan  hospitals,  and 
explains  the  new  changes  which  it  proposes  to  make  in 
their  administration.  The  central  point  is  the  creation 
of  a  new  board  which  would  undertake  to  report  annually 
upon  the  condition  of  all  the  hospitals  and  medical 
charities,  and  see  that  their  accounts  were  properlv 
audited  and  the  hospital  periodically  visited.  Mr.  Loch 
suggests  that  the  Committee's  report  is  faulty  in  not  pro- 
viding for  connecting  the  proposed  board  with  the  Poor 
Law  authorities. 

OTHER  ABTICLES. 

There  are  two  interestinja;  American  articles,  one  a 
description  of  Virginia  and  its  horse-breeding  districts. 
The  writer  mentions  that  on  one  occasion  he  was 
mounted  on  a  horse  no  less  than  18  hands  high.  The 
other  is  a  description  of  lynch  law  in  the  Far  West. 
The  writer's  experience  is  that  lynch  law  answers  ad- 
mirably when  it  is  first  introduced,  but  that  it  de- 
m6rali8es  the  community  when  its  inhabitants  are  a  law 
unto  themselves  and  an  executor  unto  their  neighbours. 
Prince  Krapotkin  writes  on  **  Recent  Science."  Colonel 
Kenny-Herbert  discusses  with  due  solemnity  the  great 
art  of  dining,  and  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Bichter  writes  upon  the 
Art  Studentship  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters. 


WESTMINSTER 

The  Westmimter  Review  for  August,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  brightly-written  paper  on  the  "  Ethics  of  Field 
Sports,"  is  rather  ponderous.  An  article  on  Mr.  Froude 
and  his  critics  goes  over  the  old  ground  with  some  vigour. 
There  is  an  account  of  Education  in  Germany,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  German  teacher.  There  are  essays  on 
the  Modem  Protective  System,  aad  Ireland  under 
Grattan's  Parliament.  The  paper  entitled  Some  Aspects 
of  Sentiment "  draws  a  comparison  between  Richardson's 
"Clarissa  Harlowe"  and  Hardy's  "Tess  of  the  d'Urber* 
villes." 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  articles  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallook  on  "  London 
Society  and  the  papers  on  the  Presidential  campaign 
are  noticed  elsewhere. 

SIONOR  CBISPI  OK  ITALY'S  FINAITOB. 

Ex-Prime  Minister  Crispi  declares  most  emphatically 
that  the  excessive  increase  in  taxation  ana  general 
financial  disorder  in  Italy  is  not  caused  by  the  adher- 
ence of  that  Government  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  Not  a 
single  new  tax,  he  asserts,  has  been  decreed  by  the 
ItaBan  Parliament  since  1882,  when  the  alliance  with 
Oermany  and  Austria  was  first  arranged.  Italy  is  even 
less  armed  in  proportion  to  population  than  Switzerland, 
and  can  mobilise  scarcely  one-fifth  of  the  number  of 
soldiers  that  the  three  powers  on  her  frontier  can  place 
in  the  field.  But  the  present  financial  disorder  is  re- 
garded by  the  ex-Prime  Minister  as  only  temporary.  He 
shows  that  Italy  is  continually  improving  both  morally 
and  economically,  and  that  its  wealth  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.  She  has  now  nearly  10,000  miles  of  railways, 
and  the  number  of  her  ocean  steamers  has  increased  from 
80  in  1861  to  290  at  the  present  time.  Her  produc- 
tion of  cereals  reached  276,000,000  bushels  in  1890. 
Wages  are  advancing  and  permanent  emigration 
decreasing. 

FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  ON  LYNCH  LAW. 

Mr.  Frederick  Douglass  writes  vigorously  yet  dis- 
passionately on  "  Lynch  Law  in  the  South."  He  finds  no 
;iu8tification  whatever  for  this  method  of  punishment. 

Mr.  Douglass  asserts  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
immorality  or  the  enormity  of  the  crime  itself  as  race 
prejudice  which  arouses  the  popular  wrath.  And  this 
prejudice,  he  further  declares,  has  increased  in  bitterness 
since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He  explains  this  phase 
of  the  negro  problem  on  "  the  same  principle  by  which 
resistance  to  the  course  of  a  ship  is  created  and  increased 
in  proportion  to  her  speed.  The  resistance  met  by  the 
negro  is  to  me  evidence  that  he  is  making  progi^ess.  The 
men  lynched  at  Memphis  were  murdered  because  they 
were  prosperous.  They  were  doing  a  business  which  a 
white  firm  desired  to  do — hence  the  mob  and  hence  the 
murder.  So  extreme  is  the  bitterness  of  this  prejudice 
that  several  States  have  nassed  laws  making  it  a  crime  for 
a  conductor  to  allow  a  coloured  man,  however  respectable, 
to  ride  in  the  same  car  with  white  men  except  as  a 
servant.** 

THE  LABOUR  PARTY  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour,  writes  on  "  Organised  Labour  in 
the  Campaign.''  He  says  in  substance :  The  American 
Federation  of  Labour  as  an  organisation  will  take  no 
official  part  in  the  approaching  Presidential  contest,  but 
the  wace-workers  will  co-operate  more  generally  with  the 
People  s  party  than  with  either  of  the  two  large  political 
organisations."  He  says  that  ''to  support  the  People's 
party  under  the  belief  that  it  is  a  labour  party  is  to  act 
under  misapprehension.  It  is  not  and  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  its  make  up,  be  a  labour  party,  or  even  one  in 
which  the  wage-workers  will  find  their  haven.  Composed, 
as  the  People  s  is,  mainly  of  employing  farmers  without 
any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  etnployed  farmers  of  the 
country  districts  or  the  mechanics  and  labourers  of  the 
industrial  centres,  there  mut^t  of  necessity  be  a  diver- 
gence of  purposes,  methods  and  interests." 

THE  USB  OF  CATHEDRALS. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  undertakes  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  use  of  cathedrals  ?  A  cathedral  which 
is  a  master-work  of  architecture  "adds  dignity  and 
external  importance  to  the  religious  body  to  which  it 


belongs."  It  is,  he  says,  a  means  of  education.  It- 
affords  space  for  the  gathering  of  great  religious  bodies. 
It  is  diocesan,  not  parochial,  and  hence  is  the  neutral 
ground  on  which  waning  clerical  factions  can  meet.  Its 
services  present  a  standard  of  excellence  to  the  diocese. 
It  gives  unity  of  interests  to  the  churches  of  the  diocese. 
The  cathedral  staff  is  useful  in  supplying  church  pulpits. 
In  this  staff  there  should  be  some  members  who  can 
be  dedicated  to  theological  study,  and  others  who  can  be 
the^bishop's  lieutenants  in  the  work  of  organisation. 

PROTECTION  FOB  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 

President  H.  S.  Haines,  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, contributes  a  paper  on  "  Railway  Safety  Appli- 
ances." He  asserts  that  all  possible  pro{;re8s  has  been 
made  in  the  invention  of  a  car-coupler  which  will  be  safe 
and  at  the  same  time  will  not  make  it  necessary  for  the 
brakeman  to  go  between  the  cars.  In  1890  the  Railway 
Association  y^opted  the  Master  Car-Builder's  tjrpe  of 
couplers,  which  is  the  most  perfect  safety  appliance  that 
inventive  ingenuity  has  thus  far  been  able  to  devise.  It  is 
absurd,  he  says,  to  suppose  that  Congress  can  improve  on 
this  invention,  which  is  the  result  of  the  best  developed 
technical  skill.  About  one-fifth  of  the  freight  cars  in 
service  are  supplied  with  this  device. 

POLITICS  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

Two  bishops,  Bishop  Crosswell  Douane  and  Bishop 
Mallalieu,  publish  two  articles  on  "Politics  in  the 
Pulpit."  Bishop  Douane,  who  is  Bishop  of  Albany, 
says  that  the  first  duty  of  the  clergy  to  their 
parishioners  in  political  matters  is  to  teach  men  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  questions  which  involve  eternal 
principles  and  petty,  passing,  local  Questions  about  which 
men  can  honestly  differ  or  agree.  When  political  parties 
take  up  moral  questions  in  immoral  ways,  the  clergy 
should  rise  as  one  man.  He  thinks  that  political  salons 
and  salon  politics  are  the  curse  of  our  le^lation,  and  he 
suggests  that  we  had  better  cease  to  legislate  on  the 
temperance  (question  at  all,  rather  than  ^ow  drink  to 
dominate  politics,  as  is  the  case  at  present.  Bishop 
Mallalieu  says : — 

If  be  really  loves  God,  if  be  loves  his  country,  if  he  loves 
humanity,  he  most  consider  and  discuss  the  great  underlying 
principles  that  are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  good 
government  and  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
He  must  condemn  all  moral  and  political  wrougs,  no  matter 
how  venerable,  or  respectable,  or  powerful,  utterly  regardless 
of  what  party  may  be  responsible  for  their  existence  or 
continuance.  He  must  voice  the  cry  of  the  outraged  and 
down-trodden  of  this  and  every  other  land.  He  must  be  the 
great-hearted  champion  of  all  the  friendless  and  helpless. 

^AKBLINO  IN  ANCIENT  ROME. 

Rodolfo  Luciani  has  a  pleasant  gossippy  paper  con- 
cerning the  way  in  which  the  ancient  Komans  used  to 

gamble.  The  Emperors,  even  the  best  of  them,  seem  to 
ave  been  devoted  to  the  dice.  When  the  Emperors 
took  to  gambling  all  the  laws  against  it  became  dead 
letters : — 

It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  empire  that  a  new 
attempt  was  made  to  check  the  evil.  It  was  made  by 
Justinian,  through  a  law  absolutely  forbidding  games  of 
chance,  and  tolerating  those  of  skill,  provided  the  stakes 
should  not  exceed  a  fixed  maximum. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  symposium  upon  the  question,  "  What  shall 
the  Ratio  be  P   The  Question  of  the  Conference." 

The  Silver  Question,  however,  has  got  a  literature  of 
its  own,  and  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  summarise  .it. 
Mr.  Edward  Porritt  nas  a  brief  paper  on  "  The  English 
Reporter,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  seen 
the  American  reporter  at  worL 
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THE  FORUM. 
Thb  articles  on  the  Presidential  contest  are  noticed 
elsewhere. 

RBLATIVB  STBBNOTH  OP  EUBOFEAN  ARMIBS. 

Colonel  Theodore  A.  Dodge  gives  an  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive strengtti  and  weakness  of  the  European  armies  in 
substance  as  follows : — England  is  still  great  on  the  sea, 
but  on  land  England  is  of  positively  no  weight  so  far  as 
her  army  is  concerned. 

Russia  is  rich  in  material,  and  her  men  are  brave,  but 
the  grade  of  intelligence  is  low,  "  for  73  per  cent,  of  the 
army  in  Europe  can  neither  read  nor  write,  of  that  in 
Asia  82  per  cent." 

The  present  condition  of  the  French  army  is  excellent, 
but  it  has  no  pre-eminent  leader,  and  what  has  always 
made  the  French  army  is  leadership.'' 

The  German  army  is  more  unified  and  suffers  less  from 
the  jealousies  of  officers,  but  Germany  "  has  a  low  trea- 
sury in  proportion  to  her  armament/'  and  her  faith  in  the 
Hohenzoliems  has  been  shaken  by  the  conduct  of  the 
young  autocrat,  William. 

The  Austrian  cavalry  and  field  artillery  are  good,  but 

her  infantry  force  is  on  the  whole  inferior  to  that  of 
any  of  the  greater  powers.  Her  officers  are  poorly  paid, 
and  the  non-commissioned  officers  are  of  low  grade. 

Italy  is  financially  bankrupt."  "  Her  army  is  very 
big  on  paper — a  war  strength  of  2,700,000  men.  But  she 
cannot  mobilise  more  than  a  portion  of  this  force." 

THOMAS  HABDT  AND  HIS  NOVELS. 

Mr.  William  Sharp  speaks  a  word  of  praise  for  Thomas 
Hardy. 

"Tess  of  the  DUrbervilles,"  he  says,  "is  a  romance 
which  has  the  power,  the  intensity,  the  inevitableness, 
and,  above  aU,  the  warm  himianit]^  of  the  great  dramas, 
ancient  and  modem,"  which  contains  scenes  "  which  one 
cannot  but  believe  will  represent  the  high-water  mark  of 
our  later  Victorian  fiction,  episodes  which  must  surely 
touch  the  hearts  and  influence  the  minds  of  those  who 
come  aiter  us  almost  as  profoundly  as  they  do  our  own." 

In  comparison  with  Hardy's  realism  the  writer  finds 
Howells  'Hhin"  and  Henry  James  "superficial."  This 
robust  realism  has  stood  in  the  way  of  Hardy's  popularity. 
People  "  dislike  him  as  crudely  natural,  even  as  they  dis- 
like the  strong  smeU  of  the  earth."  He  is  the  most 
masculine  of  modem  writers ;  he  "  is  masculine  almost  to 
-a  fault." 

DOBS  THB  NBOBO  PAY  FOR  HIS  BDUCATION  P 

Mr.  Qeorge  W.  Cable  considers  the  Question,  "Does 
the  negro  pay  for  his  education?"  Mis  answer  is 
that  the  negro  pays  a  larger  proportion  of  his  whole 
school  fund  than  any  poor  man,  outside  of  the 
South,  in  America.  This  conclusion  he  derives  from  the 
fact  liiat  in  the  Southern  States  the  school  fund  is,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  the  North,  drawn  from  the 
poll  tax,  which,  of  course,  is  legally  due  from  every  negro 
.as  well  as  every  white  citizen.  In  Alabama,  for  instance, 
the  poll  tax  coUected  in  1889-90  was  nearly  half  as  much 
as  the  State  school  tax  on  property. 

Mr.  Cable  shows  from  statistics  compiled  from  the 
official  reports  of  Ceorgia  that  in  1889-90  the  coloured 
schools  of  that  State  did  not  really  cost  the  white 
citizens  a  single  cent,  and  asserts  that  in  the  other  ten 
southernmost  States  as  well  it  will  be  found  that  the 
negro  contributes  his  full  share  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  schools. 

AN  ABGUMBNT  FOR  WOMAN'S  BDUCATION. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  makes  a  strong  and  sensible 
appeal  for  a  higher  non-technical  education  of  woman, 
that  sort  of  education  the  object  of  which  Is,  quoting 


President  Dwicht's  phrase,  "  the  developing  and  culti- 
vating the  thinking-power."  She  considers  education  of 
this  kmd  of  the  utmpst  necessity  to  make  a  woman  a 
sympathetic  wife,  a  wise  mother,  and  a  clear-headed, 
useful  member  of  society.  The  writer  does  not  wish  to 
see  women  usurp  man's  place,  but  she  does  wish  to  see 
her  fitted  by  every  means  possible  to  be  what  she  was 
intended  for — his  complement. 

woman's  wages. 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  enumerates  the  causes  which 
tend  to  make  the  wases  paid  to  women  less  than  those 
paid  to  men.  First,  he  says,  the  mere  fact  that  woman 
has  come  into  the  industrial  system  as  a  new  factor  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  keep  her  wages  low.  Secondly,  her 
lack  of  physical  endmrance  and  the  assistance  which  she 
receives  lowers  her  economic  standard.  Thirdly,  she 
lacks  technical  training,  and  often  is  unwilling  to  spend 
time  in  acquiring  this  training,  because  she  regards  her 
work  as  only  temporary,  to  be  terminated  upon  marriage. 
Finally,  the  great  influx  of  women  into  the  industrial 
field  has  made  the  supply  greater  than  the  demand. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

There  is  a  curious  article  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 
for  August,  entitled  **  A  Revolution  in  English  Society," 
written  by  Herbert  of  Muckross ;  and  the  revolution  is  the 
fact  that  English  society  has  been  opened  to  wealthy 
people.  "  High  life,''  he  says,  "  is  invaded  by  a  less  refined 
body  of  women,  inferior  in  the  capacity  of  carrying  herself 
through  the  vortex  of  fashion."  The  article  is  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  ladies  who  are  supposed  to  be  of  a 
different  type ;  they  are  distinguished  at  once  for  their 
virtue  and  their  beauty.  Virtue,  perhaps  ;  but,  judging 
from  the  portraits,  some  of  them  nave  not  much  beauty 
to  boast  of.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  James  is  the  frontispiece. 
The  leading  travel  papers  describe  A  Calif omian  Farm 
ViUage,"  and  the  Philippine  Islands."  Bridges  and 
Bridge  Building  "  is  illustrated  with  views  of  many  of  the 
most  notable  bridges  of  the  world.  The  Romance  of 
Gloves  "  is  an  article  which  would  be  useful  to  writers  on 
dress,  and  Mr.  Murat  Halstead  gives  an  account  of  the 
Republican  Convention  at  Minneapolis.*' 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  NEW  serial  story,  entitled  Singularly  Deluded,"  is 
begun  in  the  August  number  of  Blacktoood,  The  writer 
of  the  article  on  Foreign  Food  "  calculates  that  we  spend 
185,000,000  sterling  per  year  in  buying  food  from  abroad, 
not  including  spirits  and  wines.  800  articles  of  forei^ 
food  are  sold  in  Brighton  as  against  130  in  Paris.  The 
paper  on  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  an  appreciative 
criticism  of  the  genial  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table." 
There  is  a  good  paper  on  "  Mauritius  before  the  Cyclone." 
General  MacDougall  replies  to  Sir  Charles  Linton 
Simmons  on  the  inefficiency  of  the  Arm^,  and  Mr. 
Fielden  maintains  that  Lancashire  is  suffenng  from  the 
monopoly  of  gold. 


In  the  Quiver^  the  Rev.  Dr.  BlacMe,  Moderator  of  the 
Free  Church,  has  a  brief  paper  in  which  he  discusses  the 
question,  "Are  the  Conditions  of  Life  Improved?"  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  who  thinks  there  has  been  an 
immense  improvement.  The  slums  and  the  curse  of 
drink  are  the  great  blots  on  our  civilisation.  He  thinks 
i^t  nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  them  until  some  new 
power  of  working  machinery  is  invented  which  will  make 
production  as  cheap  on  a  small  scale  as  on  a  large. 
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the  arena. 

DID  BACON  W&ITB  SHAKBSPKAKSP 

Mr.  £dwik  Rxvd  reopens  the  Bacon-Shakespeare 
oontrovers]^.  His  paper  is  an  argument  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  Shakespeare  having  written  the  plays  which 
bear  his  name,  and  is  presented  in  ttro  parts.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  paper  it  is  shown  that  the  author  of 
the  Shakespeare  plays  was  a  linguist,  a  juris t,  a 
philosopher,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  ancient 
and  modern  literature.  In  the  second  part  the 
man  Shakespeare  is  consideied.  Mr.  Reed  finds 
that  he  was  the  son  of  parents  grossly  lUiterate, 
and  that  he  signed  his  name  as  one  who  could 
scarcely  write.  Shakespeare  went  to  London  in  1585  or 
1587  and  Hamlet"  was  produced  not  later  than  1589. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  says  Mr.  Reed,  that  he  ac- 
quired in  this  interim  sufficient  knowledge  to  write  such 
a  traeedy.  He  seems  to  have  caused  np  sensation  in 
London ;  the  references  made  to  him  by  oontemporary 
writers  are  brief,  and  the  writers  themselves  are  for  the 
most  part  ol^ure ;  his  death  attracted  little  attention, 
and  his  resting-place  is  marked  by  a  stone  bearing  as  his 
only  epitaph  a  homely  inscription  written  by  himself. 

SUNDAY  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  has  an  extended  article  on  the  Sunday 
closing  of  the  World  s  Fair.  Sunday  legislation,  he  says, 
is  opposed  to  the  eenius  of  the  early  Church.  The 
Church's  strongest  ally  in  the  agitation  for  Sunday  closing 
is  the  saloon.  People  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  going 
to  the  Fair,  where  they  mil  be  instructed  ana  innocently 
amused,  will  inevitably  find  their  way  to  the  saloon,  the 
brothel  and  the  gambling  hell. 

THE  WOMEN  IN  THE  AiXIANOE  MOVEMENT. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Diggs  describes  at  some  length  how  it  is 
that  the  Western  women  have  come  to, play  such  a 
leading  part  in  the  new  People's  Party."  Mrs.  Lees, 
who  takes  the  lead,  is  an  Irishwoman,  who  was  educated 
a  Catholic,  but  is  now  not  overweighted  with  reverence 
for  the  clerey  of  any  sect.  She  is  tall,  stately,  with  black 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  is  declared  to  be  the  queen  of 
women  orators.  Almost  all  these  women,  whose  portraits 
are  also  given,  are  married.  Of  one  of  them  it  is  added  that 
the  crowning  glory  of  motherhood  has  recently  oome  to 
this  bright,  brave  little  woman."  Another  prominent 
leader  has  eight  children,  while  Mrs.  John  Davis,  who  is 
described  as  the  "  Beaminsest  personage  of  the  entire 
delegation,''  has  three  bright  daughters  and  six  great 
manly  sons.  Of  these  Kansas  women  as  a  whole,  the 
writer  says,  although  they  have  voted  at  the  ballot-box 
they  are  the  womanliest,  gentlest  of  women,  the  best  of 
homekeepers,  the  loyallest  of  wives,  the  carefullest  of 
mothers. 

A  PLEA  FOR  HYPNOTISM. 

Mr.  Flower,  in  a  paper  entitled  **  Hypnotism  and 
Mental  Suggestion,''  gives  several  instances  of  the  in- 
fluence of  mind  over  the  body,  and  decUures  that  he 
is  satisfied  from  conversation  with  those  who  have 
thoroughly  and  carefully  studied  and  widely  practised 
hypnotism,  and  who,  therefore,  are  competent  to  express 
views,  that  the  i>ublio  mind  has  greatly  exaggerated  the 
possibilities  of  evil  connected  with  hypnotism,  for  no  one 
can  possibly  influence  another  through  hypnotism  by 
hypnotising  them  against  their  will.  Ho  believes  that  the 
hitherto  tabooed  field  of  psychical  science  will  yield  reve- 
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lations  as  rich  in  vital  truth  as  the  splendid  disooverier- 
which  have  marked  the  past  century  in  that  of  physical 
science. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Muirhead  writes  on  his  American  ezperienoea^ 
under  the  title  "The  Land  of  Contrasts.*'  It  ia  an 
interesting,  paradoxical,  smartly-written  paper,  the  style 
of  which  may  be  gathered  horn  the  following  bnei 
extract: — 

An  EDglish  ecclesiastic  used  to  tell,  after  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  the  United  States,  how  on  one  occasion  he  had  met 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  a  small  boy,  aged  six  or  seven 
years,  alone  and  sobbing  bitterly.  To  the  reverend  inter- 
locator's  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  matter,  the  urchin 
replied :  I'm  lost ;  ma's  lost  me ;  I  told  the  domed  thing 
she'd  lose  me  if  she  didn't  take  care."  This  attitude  of 
dependence,  tempered  by  violent  criticism,  this  mingling  of 
precocity  and  childishness,  seems  to  me  to  indicate  very^ 
clearly  one  source  of  the  contrasts  that  are  so  easily  found 
in  America. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  there  is  a  very  eulogistic  and 
copiously  illustrated  paper  on  Julia  Marlowe,  the^ 
American  Juliet.  The  second  paper  of  the  "  Anonymous 
Series  "  is  the  "  Confessions  of  a  Theologian,"  a  paper  on 
the  "World's  Religions  at  the  World's  Fair,"  «Thd 
Descent  from  Eden,"  and  the   Basis  of  Money." 


THE  MONIST. 

In  the  Monist  the  editor,  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  denouncua 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  views  of  the  Ethics  of  Kant,  and 
grows  so  heated  in  his  belabouring  that  he  sometimea 
forgets  whether  he  is  one  pwson  or  two,  mixing  up,  in 
consequence,  his  "  I's  "  and  his  we's  "  amusingly.  Dr. 
Cams  devotes  another  article  to  informing  us  what 
ariichuung  means.  Its  English  equivalent  is  "  at  sight," 
which  the  irreverent  will  fancy  has  something  to  do  with 
drafts  at  ninety  days;  but  it  appears  that  ^'Time  as 
at  sight  is  the  relation  of  succession  obtaining  in  the 
chains  of  experience,"  by  which  the  irreverent  wOU  again 
understand,  perhaps,  that  the  draft  at  sight  not  being  t&en 
up,  the  changes  of  experience  obtainea  on  falling  due  in 
nmetv  days'  time.  In  "  Our  Monism,"  Professor  Ernst 
Haeckel  explains  the  principles  of  his  Consistent 
Unitary  World-View,"  naming  it  also  Cosmism,  which  he 
says  is  opposed  to  agnosticism.  One  important  principle 
of  Monism  is  that  it  regards  all  matter  as  ensouled — ^that 
is  to  say,  as  endowed  with  feeling  (pleasure  and  pain) 
and  motion,  or  the  power  of  motion.  Professor  H. 
Schubert  writes  as  a  learned  mathematician  on  ''ma^c 
squares,"  magic  cubes,  magic  polygons,  in  a  way  which 
leads  to  the  conviction  tluit  the  chief  thing  about  a 

magic  "  square  is  that  there  is  no  magic  in  it.  The  Pro- 
fessor concludes  by  telling  us  that  underlaying  all  these 
little  riddles  is  "  a  deeper  problem  of  a  sweeping  signifi- 
cance ;  it  is  the  philosophical  problem  of  the  world- 
order."  But  surely  that  stupendous  problem  underUes- 
anything  and  eveiything,  from  chess  puzzles  to  the  black- 
ing of  boots.  Why  this  portentous  mystery,  when 
mathematics  have  as  little  connection  with  magic  as  any- 
thing can  have?  The  remaining  article  in  this  issue  of 
the  AfofiM^  is  on  The  Law  of  Mind,"  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Peiroe,  who  talks  of  Aristotleicity  and  Kantidty,  and 
defines  Uie  law  of  mind  as  being :  That  ideas  tend  to 
spread  continuously  and  to  affect  certain  others  which 
stand  to  l^em  in  a  peculiar  relation  of  affectibility ;  in 
this  spreading  they  lose  intensity,  and  especially  the 
power  of  affecting  others,  but  gain  generality  and  becomcb 
welded  with  other  ideas. 
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CHURCH  QUARTERLY. 

The  writer  of  the  openiug  article  on  The  Place  of 
Authority  in  Religious  Belief "  agrees  with  Dr.  Stanton 

•that- 

The  principle  of  authority  is  completely  inwoven  with 
leligion  and  religious  knowledge.  Unless  we  fall  into  pure 
Agnosticism  and  deny  the  possibility  of  all  religious  know- 
kidgo,  we  oannot  get  rid  of  it.  For.  as  we  see,  the  moment 
it  is  rejected  in  one  form  it  immediately  starts  into  life  in 
some  other  form.  If  authority  is  to  be  regarded  as  au  e?il, 
it  can  only  be  said  that  mankind  have  but  a  choice  of  evils. 
We  may  choose,  for  instance,  with  the  Roman  Church  an 
infallible  Pope,  or  with  4:he  Anglican  the  united  witness  of 
Bible  and  Church,  or  with  the  older  Protestant  an  infallible 
Bible  only,  or  with  the  newer  Protestant  a  fallible  Bible  and 
a  fallible  Church,  but  in  each  case  we  are  simply  choosing 
/OUT  authority. 

Articles  on  "Dr.  Johnson's  Letters"  and  "Religious 
Jlquahty:  the  Bitter  Cry  of  Dissenting  ClericaliBm,"  I  have 
quoted  from  elsewhere.  Both,  making  allowance  in  the 
ooe  case  for  the  attitude  of  the  writer,  will  repay  perusal. 

The  reviewer  who  handles  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  on 
Justice  "  seems  to  be  in  some  degree  halting  between 
two  opinions. 

HISS  mozlbt's  illustbations. 
A  chatty  article  on  Miss  Mozley's  Essays  is  enlivened 
with  some  well-selected  <}Uotations  from  that  gifted  lady's 
wntings>-the  ''Illustrations  "  and  "  Poets  at  Flay  "  were 
good  quarries,  for  instance  : — 

Many  of  La  Bruyere's  bm  mots  are  frequently  quoted  by 
living  writers,  and  are  as  applicable  to  society  now  as  they 
were  two  hundred  years  ago.  He  likens  the  growth  of  large 
fortunes  to  the  cooking  of  a  great  dinner ;  the  results  may 
be  exquisite,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  hands  employed  and 
the  materials  made  use  of  would  fill  us  with  loathing  1  and 
be  it  was  who  first  said  of  life  at  Court,  "  It  does  not  make 
us  happy,  but  it  prevents  our  being  happy  anywhere  else,"  a 
saying  which  is  probably  as  true  of  life  in  London  society 
at  the  present  moment  as  it  vras  of  the  Court  of  Versailles 
in  the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 

Byron's  apostrophe  to  his  publisher,  "  My  Murray ; "  Dr. 
Johnson's  witty  lines  to  Mrs.  Thrale  on  her  birthday — 
"  Oft  ia  dADger,  yet  alive, 
We  are  come  to  thirty-live ; " 
and  Canning's  memorable  despatch  to  the  English  minister 
at  the  Hague  are  among  the  curiosities  of  literature  that 
find  a  place  in  these  pages.   This  last  was  actually  sent  in 
cipher  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot  at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  nego- 
tiation on  commercial  reciprocity,  in  which  the  proposals 
made  by  M,  Falck,  the  Dutch  minister,  were  too  one-sided 
to  be  accepted.    Sir  Charles  was  one  day  at  Court,  when  a 
brief  but  urgent  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  after  an  interval 
of  delay  before  the  key  could  be  obtained,  to  his  intense 
amazement  he  deciphered  the  following  words:— 
*'  In  matters  of  commerce  the  teult  of  the  Dutch 
Ii  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much ; 
With  equal  advantage  the  Frencli  are  content 
8 1  we'll  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twenty  per  cent.. 
Twenty  per  cent.. 
Twenty  per  cent. : 
Nous  frapperons  Falck  with  twen^  p»r  c^nt. 

Georgic  Caxnino. 
It  was  Miss  Mozley  who  remarked  that  "  IVactice  in 
words  clears  up  ideas." 

A  mNT  TO  DIVINES. 

Other  articles  are  on  Isaac  Wilhams  and  the  Oxford 
Movement,"  "  St.  Cyprian*s  Correspondence/' and  "  Some 
Modem  Sermons."  The  writer  of  this  last  has  a  comment 
^^ch  will  commend  itself  to  all  who  have  occasionally  or 
habitually  sat  under  a  Church  pulpit : — 

Good  preaching  is,  in  our  judgment,  far  more  common 
^lan  good  reading — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
y  good  sermons ;  for  in  most  cases  the  weak  point  of  the 
•wnion,  if  th^  mas  a  weak  point,  was  in  the  delivery  rather 
aiun  the  matter. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW- 

Almost  the  only  article  of  any  note  in  the  Quarterly 
is  that  in  which  a  fellow  historian  slaughters  the  late 
Professor  Freeman.  Some  illustrative  portions  of  this  I 
have  noticed  in  the  Leading  Articles  "  section,  as  also 
of  the  succeeding  article,  dealing  with  Hymns  and 
Hymn  Writers."  "Pitt's  War  PoUcy"  is  a  somewhat 
dry  and  unattractive,  though  able,  review  of  the  period 
indicated : — 

It  is  related  that  a  leader  of  antiquity  once  cried  to  his 
opponent :  "  If  you  are  the  great  genersd  you  claim  to  be, 
why  do  you  not  come  down  and  fight  me  ?  "  and  received  the 
pertinent  reply,  "  If  you  are  the  great  general  you  say,  why 
do  you  not  make  me  come  down  and  fight  you  7 "  This  was 
precisely  what  Great  Britain  effected.  By  the  mastery  of  the 
sea,  by  the  destruction  of  the  French  colonial  system  and 
commerce,  by  her  persistent  enmity  to  the  spirit  of  aggression 
which  was  incarnate  in  the  French  Revolution  and  personified 
in  Napoleon,  by  her  own  sustained  and  unshaken  strength,  she 
drove  the  enemy  into  the  battle-field  of  the  Continental  system, 
where  his  final  ruin  was  certain.  .  .  .  British  objects  were 
effectually  accomplished ;  not.  as  Macaulay  asserts,  by  the 
able  administration  of  Earl  Spencer  (whose  merit  is  not 
disputed),  but  by  the  general  policy  of  the  Ministry  in  the 
extension  of  the  colonial  system,  in  the  wise  attention  paid 
to  the  support  of  British  commerce  in  all  its  details,  and  in 
the  eztraordhaary  augmentation  of  the  Navy.  Between 
1754  and  1760,  the  period  embracing  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  of  the  elder  Pitt,  the  British  Navy  increased  by  33 
per  cent.  Between  1792  and  1800,  under  his  son,  the  increase 
was  82  per  cent. 

"  The  Porson  of  Shakespearian  Criticism,"*  who  forms 
the  subject  of  another  article,  is  Theobald. 

KIPLING  AND  KEAUSM. 

The  writer  of  a  criticism  of  "  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  a 
Tales  *'  tells  us  that  the  much-advertised  author  is  "  not 
precisely  Balzac.*^   He  reminds  Mr.  Kipling  that — 

Dickens  went  on  enlarging  his  horizon  by  an  indomitable 
belief  in  the  kindliness  and  the  justice  which  he  discerned 
at  the  heart  of  things.  If  he  is  to  have  a  successor,  the  way 
is  open.  That,  however,  remains  to  be  seen ;  and  it  wil 
depend  on  the  subordination  of  other  qualities,  however 
brilliant,  to  a  belief  in  the  best  things  about  God  and  man 
The  finest  art  is  full  of  light  and  hope.  But  as  Joubert  says : 
"  With  the  fever  of  the  senses,  the  delirium  of  the  passions, 
the  weakness  of  the  spirit ;  with  the  storms  of  the  passing 
time  and  with  the  scourges  of  humanity — hunger,  thirst, 
dishonour,  diseases,  and  death — authors  may  go  on  as  long 
as  they  will  making  novels  which  shall  harrow  up  our  hearts ; 
but  the  soul  says  idl  the  while,  '  You  hurt  me.' "  We  would 
recommend  that  passage  to  Mr.  Kipling's  earnest  medita- 
tion. 

IN  DEATH  UNDIVIDED. 

A  half-and-half  article  on  the  late  Cardinal  Manning 
concludes  with  the  following  curious  and  touching 
incident:—- 

This  article  may  be  not  unfitly  closed  by  a  few  words 
from  that  delightful  man  and  exemplary  priest,  the  late 
Father  Lockhart,  of  St  Etheldreda's,  Holbom.  They  ap- 
peared, in  an  article  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  in 
the  April  number  of  the  DMin  Bemew.  Writing  three 
months  after  Cardinal  Manning's  death,  he  said,  I  have  had 
the  invaluable  blessing  of  his  friendship  and  guidance  for 
fifty  years.  Such  bonds  are  not  snapped  without  a  sore 
wrench.  May  his  spirit  be  with  me  still,  and  may  we  meet 
once  more  and  for  ever  in  the  Eternal  Blessedness !  ** 

These  words  derive  a  pathetic  interest  from  the  fact  that 
their  writer  has  already  followed  his  friend  and  guide  into 
the  Unseen  World.  No  difference  of  theological  belief  can 
forbid  us  to  say  Amen  to  so  devout  and  touching  a  supplica- 
tion. 
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the  dublin  review. 

Thb  opening  article  b  devoted  to  Pastor's  History  of 
the  Popes.''  Pastor,  with  a  brief  for  the  Popes,  has  been 
enabled  to  produce  a  fine  history,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Father  Antrobus. 

A  PAiaOSTBICKEN  POPE. 

Among  '  the  unextenuated  items  is  this  concerning 
Nicholas  V.  and  his  jubilee  festivals: — 

The  pestilence  which  had  been  ravaging  the  conntries  north 
of  the  Alps  broke  out  in  Rome.  All  the  resources  of  the  city 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  epidemic.  Hospitals  and 
churches  were  filled  to  over-flowing  with  the  plague-stricken 
^grims,  while  numbers  perished  like  dogs  in  the  streets. 
Thousands  who  escaped  'rem  the  doomed  city  succumbed  on 
the  journey  homewards.  Nicholas  had  done  all  in  his  power 
to  ensure  the  safety  and  comfort  of  his  guests,  but  when  the 
dread  disease  made  its  appearance  he  was  seized  with  a  panic. 
He  hurried  away  from  Rome,  and  fled  from  castle  to  castle 
with  a  small  retinue,  vainly  seb^ing  protection  from  the 
pestilence.  To  prevent  any  chance  of  infection,  he  actually 
forbade,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  anyone  who  had 
been  at  Rome  to  approach  within  seven  miles  of  him  I 

Dr.  Havman,  reviewing  Gardiner's  "Civil  War," 
mentions  that  while  he  was  at  the  Charterhouse,  late  in 
the  middle  decade  of  this  century,  an  octogenarian 
guest  at  a  certain  dinner  surprised  the  company  by 
stating :  My  grandfather,  a  long-lived  man,  has  often 
told  me  that  in  early  life  he  knew  an  aged  fnend  of  his 
family  who  had  seen  the  axe  fall  upon  the  neck  of 
Charles  I." 

AJS  AMEBIOAK  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of  the  number 
deals  with  the  life  of  the  late  Father  Hecker,  in  whom 
some  have  found  an  American  Newman,  a  man,  at  any 
rate,  whose  genius  carried  him  from  the  post  of  baker  s 
boy  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  CathoHc  Re- 
naissance in  Amenca.  "  He  was  always  ^ded/'  says  his 
bio^pher,  Father  Elliott,  "  by  the  interior  touch  of  the 
int.  It  is  not  Father  EUiott,  but  Dr.  Barry,  who  in 
is  article  speaks  of  our  being  **  made  sensible  of  the 
disaster  inflicted  on  modem  States  by  the  Reformation.'' 
Isaac  Hecker  was  a  man  who,  in  his  younger  days,  wanted 
his  bakehouse  to  be  "  a  school  of  the  ideal.''  Afterwards 
he  dreamed  dreams,  and  saw  visions,  mostly  of  a  solemn 
and  tranquilUsine  description.  How  to  explain  them  he 
did  not  know.  None  of  us  know.  **  My  experience,"  he 
said,  "  is  my  evidence,  which  I  cannot  give."  He  carried 
asceticism  so  far  as  to  content  himself  at  last  with  about 
three  hours*  sleep  on  the  floor.  His  religion  was  anythmg 
but  a  matter  of  Church  history  or  Bible  criticism. 

To  him  religion  was  ever  a  question  of  **  science  and 
philosophy,"  by  which  he  meant  the  "devout  life."  He 
could  not  but  feel,  as  so  many  of  us  do,  an  intense  weari- 
ness at  the  very  mention  of  those  subordinate  and  often 
trivial  discussions  in  which  texts  of  Scripture  and  canonical 
rules,  torn  out  of  their  context,  usurp  the  place  which  is 
due  to  '*  questions  of  the  souL" 

The  Paiilist  Fathers,  who  did  so  much  religious  work 
in  America,  were  the  offspring  of  an  idea  of  Hecker*s. 
Said  he,  when  old,  ''The  controlling  thought  of  my 
mind  for  many  years  has  been,  that  a  body  of  free  men 
who  love  God  with  all  their  mi^ht,  and  yet  know  how  to 
cling  together,  coiUd  conquer  this  modem  world  of  ours." 
And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Pauhst  Fathers' 
preaching  was  distinguished  by  its  appeals  to  manliness 
and  intelligence,  as  well  as  to  the  virtues  distinctly 
supernatural. 

THE  APOSTOLATE  OP  THE  PBES3. 

He  believed  in  type,"  says  Father  Blliott,  "  as  he  believed 
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in  pulpits."  With  ready  wit,  he  declared  that  St.  Paul  was 
"the  first  Christian  journalist."  In  Benedictine  centuries, 
the  spade  which  was  the  weapon  of  civilisation  was  Hke- 
wise  an  instrument  to  spread  the  Gospel.  Nowadays,  our 
spade  must  be  the  press.  Catholics  are  marvellously  slow  to 
believe  that  one  newspaper  is  capable  of  making  more  converts 
than  ten  churches.  Still  less  do  they,  as  a  rule,  perceive 
that  it  is  the  silent,  persevering  influence  of  mind  on  mind, 
as  exercised  through  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publica- 
tion, which  prepares  the  world  for  radical  changes,  and 
conquers  in  the  region  of  spirit,  where  all  great  revolutions 
must  necessarily  begin. 

Tt  was  Hecker  who  used  to  talk  about  the  **  Apostolate 
of  the  Press." 

A  FIND  AT  BOMB. 

"  The  Council  of  Ephesus,"  "  Chinese  Infanticide,"  and 
"  Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla  at 
Rome,"  furnish  the  remaining  topics  discussed  in  the 
jRemew.  Canon  Brownlow's  interesting  article  on  the 
Roman  discoveries — ^made  within  the  test  five  years — 
states  that  De  Rossi  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  hit 
upon  the  burial-place  of  the  family  of  Aoilius  Glabrio,  and 
this  has  cleared  up  a  problem  of  early  Ecclesiastical 
history. 

It  had  long  been  a  problem  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
whether  the  Acilius  Glabrio— who  was  consul  with  Trajan, 
and,  in  the  very  year  of  his  consulship,  was  compelled  to 
fight  with  lions  in  the  arena  by  Domitian,  and  afterwards 
exiled  and  put  to  death  by  that  tyrant— was  a  Christian  or 
not.  The  charges  against  him  were  the  contradictory  ones 
of  Atheism  and  being  addicted  to  Jewish  practices.  Tille- 
mont  contended  that  he  was  a  Pagan,  while  Gibbon  main- 
tained that  these  charges  could  only  have  been  made  against 
a  Christian.  Now  that  the  Christian  sepulchre  of  his  ntmily 
has  come  to  light,  little  doubt  can  remain,  and  we  may  claim 
Acilius  Glabrio  as  a  Christian  martyr. 

The  basilica  of  St.  SUvester  is  another  of  the  "  finds." 
A  plan  of  the  cemetery,  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  and  a 
print  of  one  of  the  paintings,  illustrate  the  article. 


INTRODUCING  NEW  MAGAZINES. 

I  HAVE  great  pleasm^  in  introducing  the  Engineering 
Magazine  of  New  York  to  the  readers  of  the  Review  op 
Reviews.  The  Engineering  Magazine  is  a  shilling  monthly 
published  in  iJew  York,  with  an  AustraUan  edition  and 
a  European  department.  It  is  unicjue  among  industrial 
periodicals.  There  is  plenty  of  it,  it  is  admirably  illus- 
trated, and  its  technical  index  should  make  it  invaluable 
to  all  practical  men.  It  is  the  first  attempt  at  bringing; 
out  an  industrial  magazine  as  a  high-class  literary  illus- 
trated monthly.  As  to  the  technical  index,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  look  on  it  with  covetous  eyes  and  feel  disposed 
to  plagiarise  the  idea  with  compliments  to  the  Engineering 
Magazine, 


Hemat  is  the  title  of  a  little  four-months-old  monthly, 
the  or^n  of  tno  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
in  Sweden.  It  is  published  at  Stockholm  and  is  fortunate 
m  having  for  its  editress  the  eminent  authoress  Miss 
Mathilda  Roos,  whose  recent  work  "  Through  Shadows 
has  earned  unstinted  praise  from  the  Swedish  press.  The 
June  number  contains  a  wittily-written  reminiscence  of 
a  tbur  in  Norway,  undertaken  by  tiie  writer  (who  uses, 
as  her  nam-de-plume,  her  nickname  "The  Countess  ")  and 
three  girl-friends.  I  hope  "  The  Countess,''  whose  need 
for  care  and  comfort  owing  to  delicate  heal^  has  been 
the  means  of  her  getting  the  pretty  nickname,  will  soon 
get  as  strong  and  robust  as  her  friend  "Kakan,"  and 
that  she  will  nave  many  other  pleasant  reminiscences  to 
narrate  to  the  readers  of  Htmat, 
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PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  QUARTERLY. 

"  Hugh  &ilmorb  "  (noticed  on  another  page), "  William 
Morris,"  and  "  Oliver  Cromwell/'  a  couple  of  Labour 
articles  and  papers  on  the  Gospels—"  The  Pauline  The- 
olo^/' " Old  and  New  Evaneelism,"  and  "Missions  in 
Africa,"  make  up  the  contents  bill.  Mr.  Richardson  terms 
William  Morrises  style  Chaucerian,  and  says  he  drew  his 
insniralaon  from  Greek  mytiiology,  and  Norwegian  and 
[celandic  lore;  but  thinks  it  fortunate  his  jMirticular 
Utopia  is  not  due  here  until  the  twenty-fifth  century.  Mr. 
Watson's  article  on  Evangelism  has  special  reference  to 
aarly  Prunitive  Methodism,  Hugh  Bourne,  and  the 
Bamsahead  revivalists.  Mr.  Le\iris  Humphries  holds 
that  Christian  missions  in  Africa,  in  spite  of  the  sneers 
at "  mission  blacks,"  need  no  apology.  "  Their  results, 
when  fairly  considered,  more  thaji  justify  their  existence." 
The  mission  tleld  is  cosmopolitan : — 

Great  Britain  leads  the  way  with  agents  from  foarteen 
societies,  bat  Germany,  with  her  twelve  missionary  organisa- 
tions, and  America,  with  eleven,  follow  hard  in  oar  wake. 
Even  Norway,  Finland,  and  Switzerland  are  not  without 
representatives  in  the  great  phalanx  of  workers.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  missiocs  that  dot  the  different 
regions,  seventy-nine  are  Protestant,  and  thirty-foor  belong 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  agencies  of  the  latter 
being  specially  strong  in  Northern  Africa.  By  means  of  its 
brotherhoods, — the  ]9^ranoiscans,  the  Capuchins,  the  Lazarists, 
and  others, — the  Choroh  of  Rome  is  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
propaganda. 

Mr.  Hind  tells  us  of  Oliver  Cromwell  what  we  have  been 
bearing  lately  of  pretty  nearly  everybody,  that  he  had 
the  defects  of  his  quahties."  But  his  qualities  were  great, 
and  his  supposed  lack  of  simplicity  mere  opportunism. 

LABOUB  AmO  FBOFITS. 

Mr.  YooU  re|;ards  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that  this 
century  has  discovered  the  working  man.  He  urges 
Methodist  laymen  to  **  do  their  duty  in  seeking  to  sup- 
plant the  autocracy  of  self-interest  by  the  democracy  of 
human  brotherhood  and  help.''  To  those  interested  in 
profit-sharing  he  reconunends  perusal  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  reports,  and  the  biography  of  Lecraire  : — 

The  French  in  this  have  taken  the  lead  of  as.  Oar  own 
Board  of  Trade  reports  show  that  the  three  great  French 
firms  so  often  named,  Lecraire,  Godin,  Joabert,  have  baUt 
op  large  fortunes.  The  fortunate  firm  of  the  Bon  March6  at 
Pkris  was,  according  to  M.  Bouoicault,  consolidated  by  the 
bonus  form  of  profit-sharing  which  he  so  liberally  applied 
for  many  years.  The  Society  of  the  Familist^re  of  Guise, 
in  France,  is  a  co-operative  association  of  capital  and 
labour,  possessing  two  works — one  in  France,  the  other  in 
Belgiam.  It  indudes  1,400  skilled  workmen  and  employes. 
In  France  it  has  also  dwellings  for  about  400  families,  or  1,200 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  institution  exists 
for  the  mutual  protection  of  its  members,  who  are  guaranteed 
against  want  and  destitution  in  every  circumstance  of  life. 
As  to  oar  own  country,  we  may  refer,  amongst  many  other  firms, 
to  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Works,  Messrs.  Brooke,  Bond 
aod  Co.,  tea  blenders,  of  London,  and  notably  to  our  own 
mach  esteemed  and  generous  Missionary  Treasurer,  W.  P. 
Hartley,  Esq.,  Aintree,  whose  many  good  works  praise  him 
in  the  gates. 

WANTBD,  A  CIVIO  OBNTBX  ! 

Mr.  Ritson  prescribes  for  the  rural  labourer  village 
councils,  local  option,  recreation  halls,  disestablishment, 
tnd  the  simple  Gospel,  such  as  the  villages  do  not  always 
get,  he  thinks,  from  Established  pulpits. 

The  need  for  a  common  centre  for  recreation  and  social 
intercourse  in  our  villi^^es  will  be  recognised  by  most  people. 
The  qnestion  is  one  chiefiy  of  ways  and  means.  In  the  larger 
vflkues^  where  several  Nonconformist  churches  exist,  perhaps 
ttft  local  method  would  be  for  an  institution  of  this  kind  to 


be  run  by  a  committee  of  all  the  churches.  The  main  diffi- 
culty woold  probably  be  with  the  Established  Church,  which 
is  slow  to  co-operate  with  Dissenters,  but,  except  with  the 
more  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  dergy,  ^is  obstacle  need 
not  be  insuperable.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead^i  idea  of  a  common 
hall,  which  shall  form  a  centre  for  work  in  which  Christians 
of  all  creeds  may  unite  for  the  social  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  people,  is  one  well  worth  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  Charches.  The  spectacle  of  such  Christian  unity  would 
of  itself  produce  a  great  moral  effect,  and  the  common  centre 
would  serve  as  a  mllying  point  for  all  who  desired  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 


THE  EDINBURGH. 

WirHOUT  any  remarkable /n^c6  de  r/$istance  the  Edin' 
burgh  Review  has  still  a  fairly  interesting  sheaf  of  articles. 
One  of  them,  dealing  with  Crimes  and  Criminal  Laws 
in  the  United  Stateiv'  ^  h^y^  noticed  elsewhere.  Travels, 
theology,  memoirs,  politics,  gardening  and  geography 
furnish  forth  the  others. 

WHT  TB0T7BLV  THS  SQUATOB? 

These  glorious  regions is  the  phrase  the  reviewers 
apply  to  the  part  of  Equatorial  America — ^Nicara^a  and 
Ecuador — ^traversed  by  Mr.  Whymper  and  party  m  quest 
of  knowledge.  But  if  you  ao  to  live  there  ^ou  must  lay 
your  account  with  earthquakes  and  revolutions,  and  the 
want  of  a  winter. 

Some  writers  consider  that  the  tropical  zone  is  fitted  to  be 
the  paradise  in  which  the  race  of  man  may  some  day  attain 
its  highest  perfection.  Li  this  paradise,  as  at  present 
arranged,  there  are  plentif  ol  wasps  in  the  orange  groves, 
there  are  stinging  ants  and  biting  spiders  in  the  itevannahs, 
on  the  river  banks  there  is  **  the  losufferable  torment  of  the 
mosqaitos  " ;  there  is  the  ohegoe^  or  jigger,  on  land,  and  in  the 
water  the  littie  cannibal  fish,  which  bites  pieces  of  flesh  out 
of  bathers  and  swimmers.  The  yellow  fever  is  everywhere 
lying  in  wait.  Before  clearance  and  cultivation,  and  the 
ways  of  highly  civilised  beings,  these  discomforts  may 
diminish  or  retire.  But  there  is  the  melancholy  chance  that 
with  them  may  retire  the  choicest  glories  of  the  paradise. 

An  article  on  "  The  Discovery  of  America"  re-tells  for 
us  the  story  of  Columbus,  and  mentions,  what  most 
people  are  now  aware  of,  that  Columbus  was  anticipated 
m>m  Iceland  and  Greenland.  Regarding  the  pre- Aryan 
population  derived  from  Northern  Asia,  all  that  can  be 
asserted  ethnically  is  that  between  the  men  of  the  New 
World  and  those  of  the  Old,  there  exists  no  essential 
difference. 

OTHEB  ABTICLS8. 

A  writer  on  "Formal  and  Landscape  Gardening," 
reviews  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  in  a  style  as 
diffuse  as  Bacon's  famous  essay  is  concise.  The  conclu- 
sion is  sensible : — 

Above  all,  if  it  is  desired  that  the  best  should  be  made  of 
the  artistic  treatment  of  the  garden  and  park  scenery,  and 
that  such  treatment  should  become  an  object  of  real  and 
living  interest,  we  must  get  rid  of  any  submission  to  the 
dictates  of  mere  fashion. 

The  memoirs  noticed  are  those  of  Marshal  Macdonald 
and  Madame  de  Grontaut,  and  there  is  a  scrambled 
review  of  ''Irish  Spies  and  Informers.''  It  seems  the 
publication  of  the  Edinburgh  was  delayed  for  some  days 
m  order  to  comment  on  the  General  Election.  We 
could  have  safely  waited  a  month  or  two  to  hear  that — 

If  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  polls,  it  is  that 
the  opinions  of  the  country  are  exceedingly  divided,  and  if 
the  Opposition  has  obtained  a  majority,  it  has  not  secured  a 
commanding  and  irresistible  superiority. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  the  reviewer  thinks 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  severest  contest 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Brycb's  article  on  the  late  Professor  Freeman  is 
'what  most  readers  will  first  turn  to  in  the  English  His- 
torical Review.  Some  idea  of  its  nature  may  be  gathered 
from  the  snippets  given  under  ''Leading  Articles 
Reviewed.''  More  than  a  half  of  the  number  is  taken  up 
with  ^  Notes  and  Documents,^  reviews  of  books,  and  so 
on,  of  special  interest  to  the  specialist.  The  other 
articlee  on  the  bill  of  fare  are  tolerably  varied,  however. 
The  Rev.  J.  R.  Macpherson  discourses  learnedly  on  the 
moot  point,  "  The  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  or  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.''   It  is  not  probable,  he  asserts— 

Thafc  any  person  whose  opinion  is  worth  expressing  wonld 
now  positively  assert  that  the  bnildings  which  are  known 
all  the  world  over  as  the  Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
do  actually  cover  the  spot  where  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
buried. 

The  article  is  unfinished.  Villainage  in  England  "  is 
discussed  by  Professor  Seebohm  d  propos  of  uie  work 
published  imder  that  title  by  Professor  Vinogradoff,  a 
Kussian  scholar  whose  mastery  of  English  authorities, 
and  familiarity  with  English  medieval  records,  both  pub- 
lished and  in  manuscript,  is  perhaps  unsurpassed."  The 
reviewer  agrees  with  his  author  m  the  belief  that  the 
villains  were  freer  before  the  Conquest  than  after  it,  but 
thinks  that  no  ^eat  gulf  existed  between  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  manorial  systems.  Mr.  Alfred  Bailey  gives  us 
"  A  Legal  View  of  Cranmer's  Execution,*'  and  sums  up : — 

Upon  the  whole  I  venture  to  think  that  Granmers  execu- 
tion hj  burning  was  illegal,  that  Mary  and  her  Council  had, 
to  say  the  least,  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  it  was  so,  and,  deter- 
mined that  the  archbishop  should  perish  as  a  heretic,  con- 
cealed from  the  public  the  fact  of  the  parliamentary  attainder. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Holmes,  investigating  The  Conversion 
of  Wessex,"  thinks  that 

To  Aldhelm  the  later  Wessex,  the  Wessex  of  the  western 
bishoprics,  locks  as  the  founder  of  her  churches,  if  not  the 
first  preacher  of  her  new  faith. 

KINO  JAMBS'S  WOODEN  WALLS. 

The  only  other  article  is  one  by  M.  Oppenheim  on  the 
Royal  Navy  under  James  I.,  from  which  we  may  gather 
that  even  in  those  times  the  critics  were  always  picking 
holes  in  Majesty's  ships. 

Raleigh,  in  his  "  Observations  on  the  Navy/'  addressed  to 
Prince  Henry,  says  that  fhere  are  six  principal  things  re- 
quired in  a  man-of-war,  viz.  that  she  should  be  strongly  built, 
swift,  stout-sided,  carry  out  her  guns  in  all  weathers,  hull 
and  try  well,  and  that  she  should  stay  well.  None  of  these 
things  did  the  king's  ships  do  satisfactorily,  and  *'  it  were  also 
behoofeful  that  his  majesty's  ships  were  not  so  overpestered 
and  clogged  with  great  ordnance  ...  so  that  much  of  it 
serves  to  no  better  use  but  only  to  labour  and  overcharge  the 
ship's  sides." 

But  there  was  much  worse  than  that  to  be  said.  Lucky 
for  James  his  navy's  services  were  never  needed  in 
earnest  :— 

Norreys,  writing  to  Sir  John  Coke  about  the  navy  in  1603, 
says,  "To  say  truth  the  whole  body  is  so  corrupted  as 
there  is  no  sound  part  almost  from  the  head  to  the  foot ;  the 
great  ones  feed  on  the  less  and  enforce  them  to  steal  both 
for  themselves  and  their  commanders."  Abuses  unknown 
during  the  lifetime  of  Hawkins  had  sprung  into  existence 
shortly  after  his  death :  delay  in  paying  off  ships,  to  the  dis- 
content of  the  men  and  extra  expense  of  the  Government, 
combinations  between  captains,  pursers,  and  victuallers  to 
return  false  musters,  and  the  practice  of  selling  appoint- 
ments to  inferior  posts  were  all,  according  to  reliable 
CTidence,  b^gun  about  1597  or  1598. 

JACK'S  HABD  LOT. 

Although  the  sailor  was  not  properly  fed  and  paid,  even  if 
he  behaved  well,  he  suffered  sufficiently  severe  penalties  for 


bad  conduct.  Flogging  was  so  common  that  **  some  sailors 
do  believe  in  good  earnest  that  they  shall  never  have  a  fair 
wind  until  the  poor  boys  be  duly  .  .  .  whipped  every  Monday 
morning.'*  Ducking,  keelhauling,  tongue -scraping,  and 
tying  up  with  weights  hung  round  the  neck  "  till  heart  and 
back  be  ready  to  break  "  were  ordinary  punishments.  '*  These 
will  tame  the  most  rude  and  savage  people  in  the  world,** 
says  Monson.  If  for  the  fourth  time  a  sailor  was  detected 
asleep  on  watch  he  was  tied  to  the  bowsprit  with  a  biscuit,  a 
csn  of  beer,  and  a  knife,  "and  so  to  hang  and  choose 
whether  he  would  cut  himself  down  and  fall  into  the  sea  or 
hang  still  and  starve."  Small  wonder  the  men  **  abhorred  " 
the  employment  of  the  crown.  . 


THE  JEWISH  QUARTERLY. 

From  the  Rev.  Philip  Wicksteed's  article  on  "Abraham 
Kuenen  some  extracts  are  made  in  another  part  of  this 
month's  Rbvikw.  For  the  general  reader  this  is  the 
most  interesting  of  the  contents,  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  for  Hebraic  consumption.  Historians  and  their 
tribe  will  not  be  ill  rewarded,  however,  if*  they  turn  to 
the  Notes  on  the  Jews  of  England  under  the  Angevin 
Kings.**  In  historical  material  the  England  of  the 
early  middle  ages  is  exceptionally  rich,  and  as  this  writer 
observes,  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  history  ol 
the  Jews  in  England  during  the  tweltth  century  is  much 
more  full  than  that  of  the  Jews  of  France,  Germany, 
Italy  or  Spain,  who  practically  did  not  exist  as  historic 
entities  at  so  early  a  period.  The  article  contains  a  good 
deal  of  information  new  and  old. 

THB  KING'S  8HABE. 

No  wonder  the  expression  "rich  as  a  Jew  "  passed  into  a 
proverb ;  as  applied  to  the  English  Jew  of  the  twelfth  century, 
it  was  as  tautologous  as  saying  "  as  rich  as  a  bank."  The 
king  reaped  the  benefit  of  these  riches  in  several  ways.  One 
of  Mb  main  functions  and  main  sources  of  income  was  selling 
justice,  and  Jews  were  among  his  best  customers.  Then  he 
claimed  from  them,  as  from  his  other  subjects,  fines  and 
ameiciments  for  all  the  events  of  life.  The  Pipe  Rolls  con- 
tain entries  of  fines  paid  by  Jews  to  marry,  not  to  marry,  to 
become  divorced,  to  go  a  journey  across  the  sea,  to  become 
partners  with  another  Jew,  in  short,  for  all  the  decisive  events 
of  life.  And  above  all  the  king  got  frequent  windfalls  from 
the  heirs  of  deceased  Jews,  who  paid  heavy  reliefs  to  have 
their  fathers'  charters  and  debts.  Altogether,  in  these 
various  ways,  I  reckon  that  the  English  king  in  the  lattei 
half  of  the  twelfth  century  drew  on  an  average  a  sum  of 
£3,000  per  annum  from  the  Jews.  As  his  whole  income 
did  not  reach  much  more  than  £36,000,  the  Jews  contributed 
one>twelfth  of  his  resources.  It  was  somewhat  as  if  they 
contributed  £7,000.000  to  the  Budget  now-a-days. 

BUPEBSTITION  AND  EDUCATION. 

Hr.  Jacobs  mentions  that  the  Twelfth  Century  Jews  of 
England  believed  in  the  curious  myth  of  the  barnacle  geese 
which  grow  on  trees.  They  applied  to  Rabbi  Tam  to  know 
if  they  might  eat  them,  and  he  replied  that  they  should  be 
slaughtered  after  the  Jewish  fashion,  and  were  then  edible 
by  pious  Jews.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  silly  superstition,  the 
general  education  of  the  Jews  of  the  time  is  shown  by  their 
literary  activity,  the  visit  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  in  1158,  and 
the  fact  that  even  Jewesses  were  able  to  draw  up  deeds  in 
Hebrew.  Mr.  Jacobs  quotes  a  list  of  Jewish  names  of  the 
period.  No  fewer  than  ten  persons  in  it  have  the  curious 
title  of  Bishop,  four  in  London  (Deodatus,  1168-78,  Abraham, 
Deulesalt,  Vivos,  1194),  three  in  Lincoln  (Josce,  Siamson  and 
Judas),  one  at  Bxeter  (Deulecresse),  one  at  Nottingham 
(Samuel),  one  at  Bristol  (Isaac),  and  one  at  Winchester 
(Solomon),  and  to  these  we  may  add  a  Samuel  le  Prester  at 
Norwich,  and  Jacob,  Presbyter  of  London  and  of  all  Bogland. 
The  title  "Bishop"  comes  from  Germany,  where  it  meant 
**  warden,**  and  was  applied  in  England,  about  1164,  to  renre- 
sent  the  three  Dayanim,  who  had  the  right  by  English  Ixw 
to  adjudicate  on  cases  between  Jews.  j 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

In  the  number  for  July  1st,  M.  Taine  concludes  his 
deeply-interesting  essays  on  the  ''Reconstruction  of 
France  in  1800."  He  emphasises  the  tendency  to 
cram  "  —  the  examination-routine,  and  mere  theo- 
retical acquisition  of  knowledge  prevalent  in  modem 
French  education,  so  called,  and  traces  it  back  to  its 
beginnings  under  the  Napoleonic  s^^stem.  M.  Arv^e 
Bimne's  paper  on  the  Goethe  family  is  more  fully  noticed 
elsewhere,  as  also  the  Comte  d'Haussonville's  article  on 
^  Women's  Work  in  England  and  America.''  M.  Gustavo 
Larroumet,  under  the  title  of  ''A  Historian  of  the 
Pricieuses  in  the  Seventeenth  Centuiy,''  contributes  a 
curious  chapter  to  French  literary  history.  M.  Georges 
Ficot  ti^es  up  the  grand  question  of  ''Bell^rious 
Piaoification,''  and  M.  George  Lafenestre  oontmues 
and  concludes  his  causerie  on  the  Salo«  We  have 
quoted  elsewhere  from  M.  Valbert's  pleasant  essay  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Journal"  In  the  mid-July  number, 
M.  Camille  Rousset,  of  the  Academic  Fran^se,  reviews, 
under  the  title  of  *'L'Aim^e  de  Metz,"  the  just-published 
Souvenirs  of  General  Jarras,  which  are  anything  but 
fiEivourable  to  the  memory  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  the  man 
who,  as  M.  Rousset  puts  it,  "  lost  in  the  dreams  of  a 
raving  infatuation,  was  able  so  basely  to  forget  what — at 
the  l^ianon  trial— the  President  of  the  Council  of  War 
had  to  recall  to  him  in  one  grand,  simple  word — France!" 
The  war  of  1870  occapies  no  inconsiderable  space  in  this 
number ;  the  Vicomte  de  VogQ^'s  masterly  review  of 
Zola's  "  La  D^b&ole  is  notioM  more  fully  in  another 
column. 

The  veteran  writer,  M.  Maximo  du  Camp,  contributes 
an  admirably -written,  somewhat  discursive  essay, 
entitled  "Propos  du  Soir,"  in  which  recollections  of  his 

S^uth  are  mingled  with  sober,  philoeophio  "  criticbms  of 
e."  Many  passages  are  of  great  mterest,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  detach  them  from  the  contest,  or  to  sum- 
marise witiiout  losing  the  charm  of  style.  The  main  idea 
running  through  the  whole  is  that  of  the  beauty  of  dis- 
tance^the  illusive  enchantment  which  makes  us  think 
oar  youth  was  such  a  happy  time,  and  turos  the 
barren  mountains  beyond  the  Dead  Sea — seen  from  its 
other  shore— into  a  jewelled  fairy  land.  Hence  the  un- 
wisdom of  returning  after  many  years  to  a  place  that 
was  dear  to  one  long  ago.  M.  Marcel  Schwob  s  paper  on 
•*  Fran9ois  Villon  "  is  dealt  with  more  fully  elsewhere. 

PRY8I0AL  SDUCATIOK. 

M.  Femand  Lagrange's  paper  on  "The  Reform  of 
Physiod  Education  contains  a  great  deal  which,  if  new 
in  France,  is  not  so  in  England ;  but  his  accoimt  of  the 
changes  which  French  pubfic  opinion  has  undergone,  in 
this  respect,  during  the  present  century,  is  not  without 
interest. 

The  remarks  on  the  superiority  of  games  to  set 
gymnastic  exercises  will  not  be  new  to  readers  on  this 
Bide  of  the  Channel ;  neither,  we  hope,  will  those  on 
oxygen  and  the  proper  ventilation  of  schoolrooms.  But 
the  Tatter  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  cruel,  though 
perhaps  instructive,  experiments  of  M.  Brown-S^quajrd 
on  living  rabbits,  which  demonstrated  that  air  already 
breathed  is  not  merely  unwholesome,  but  poisons  as 
surely,  if  more  slowly,  than  strychnine.  Many  of  these 
aoimahi,  when  dissected,  presented  the  symptoms  of  rapid 
oonsamption.  This  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  the 
prevalence  of  consumption  in  northern  countries.  It  is 
not  the  cold  so  much  as  the  precautions  taken  to  keep 
oat  the  cold — the  double  wmdows,  the  stoves,  the 
oixolusion  of  every  draught  of  air  tnat  account  for  its 
xmvages  in  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Russia 


The  one  remaining  article — ^M.  Paul  Janet's  on  "  Criti- 
cism and  Psychology  " — is  not  one  to  which  justice  can 
easily  be  done  in  a  summary.  The  two  July  numbers 
are,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  good  ones. 

THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

M.  Michel  Rbvon  contributes,  under  the  title  of  '*The 
Problem  of  War,"  two  articles  forming  part  of  his  forth- 
coming work  on  ''International  An)itration."  M.  J 
liofebvre  concludes  his  study  of  The  Neo-Latin 
Languages."  The  conclusion  of  M.  Maurice  Gilbert- 
Boucher's  essay  on  Mr.  Thomas  Burt  is  notified  elsewhere. 
M.  Funck-Brentano  has  a  somewhat  stiff  paper  on  "  The 
Social  and  Political  Resources  of  France ; "  and  M.  Smile 
Blanehard,  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  a  very  readable 
one  on Bees,*^'  sunmiin^  up  the  various  steps  made  in 
the  observation  of  their  liabits — especially  the  discoveries 
of  the  blind  naturalist,  Francois  Huber,  who  seems  some- 
what undeservedly  forgotten  nowadays.  At  least,  it  is 
many  years  since  we  met  with  his  name,  and  he  was  a 
familiar  ^gure  in  the  books  of  our  childhood.  General 
Cosseron  de  ViUenoisy  devotes  a  few  paees  to  "  The 
Alleged  Depopulation  of  France,"  which  he  denies  in  toto. 
The  population  of  France,  he  says,  stmdily  increased 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century  up  to  the  ann^ 
terrible  of  18/0.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  a  diminution, 
but  from  1872  onwards  the  increase  has  again  been  con- 
tinuous. The  census  of  1886  gave  a  total  of  38,220,000 
inhabitants— that  of  1891,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the 
influenza  epidemic,  38,850,000.  That  the  increase  is  less 
rapid  than  in  other  European  countries  is  true ;  but  this 
does  not,  in  great  part,  proceed  from  causes  injurious  to 
the  well-being  of  the  nation,  and  it  has  its  compensating 
advantages.  Contrary  to  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  the 
means  of  subsistence  have  increased  alone  with  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  France  enjojs  the  advantage  of 
producing  her  own  supplies,  ana  thus  is  placed  in  a 
securer  position  than  X^gland,  whose  prosperity  would 
be  swept  away  at  a  blow  should  coal  and  u:on  be  pro- 
duced more  cheaply  elsewhere,  or  a  nation  take  to 
manufacturiog  its  own  cotton  goods.  The  downward 
movement  of  the  labouring  class,  so  frequently  deplored 
by  pessimists,  has  not  allowed  land  to  fail  out  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  waste  lands  have  been  brought 
under  tillage,  and  the  productiveness  of  others  has  been 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  new  crops  and  improved 
methods  of  farming. 

Two  very  iuteresting  papers,  which  we  have  not  space 
to  comment  on  in  detail,  may  here  be  bracketed  togethei 
~M.  Ernest  Tissot's  on  The  Philosophical  Poems  trf 
Henrik  Ibsen,"  which  deals  with  "  Brand,"  "  Peer  Gynt," 
and  "  Emperor  and  Galiliean,"  and  M.  B.  J eannine's  on  "  The 
Movement  of  Ideas  in  Scandinavian  Countries,"  taking  a 
more  general  view  of  the  modern  movement "  in  Nor- 
wegian literature.  Its  chief  characteristics,  accordiDg  to 
M.  Jeannine,  are  a  deep-seated  Puritan  conscience  and 
an  uncompromising  search  for  truth : — 

It  has  for  its  object  the  denanciation  of  falsehood,  indi- 
vidual and  social,  no  matter  where  it  is  hidden— in  public 
institations,  in  the  church,  the  school,  in  philanthropic 
societies,  in  marriage,  in  mutual  duties,  in  the  obligations 
imposed  on  the  privileged  of  fortune.  We  are  struck  by  the 
unity  of  intention  which  exists  in  all  the  products  of  this 
literature ;  the  people  speak  as  if  they  were  driven  to  it  by 
an  irresistible  impulse  oi  the  soul,  by  the  consciousness  of  a 
mission  to  fulfil.  We  always  find  the  same  starting-point 
which  lends  itself  to  all  developments— the  discord  between 
what  ought  to  be  and  what  is.  It  is  a  revolutionary  and 
regenerative  movement— a  violent  opposition  to  hypocrisy 
and  convention — a  passionate  search  for  truth  at  all  costs  and 
at  all  riska 
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BALANCE  AGAINST  FORCE 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GlEL  WHO  BAFFLED  THE  TZAR. 

Since  Napoleon's  audience  of  kings  there  has  seldom 
been  such  a  collection  of  royalties  at  a  single  show 
as  Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland  gathered  together  recently 
at  Copenhagen.  Napoleon  s  kings  were  simply  spectators 
of  the  show  provided ;  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cumberland 
his  auchence  took  an  active  part  in  the  performance. 
They  in  fact  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  ''show"  as 
Mr.  Cumberland  himself.  It  is  one  thing  to  perform 
l>efore  crowned  heads  and  quite  another  thing  to  perform 
with  them.  And  it  is  just  this  other  thing  that  Mr. 
Stuart  Cumberland  and  Miss  Bentley,  whose  combined 


Miss  iJK.MLKY. 


experiments  will  be  dealt  with  in  thii  article,  succeeded 
in  accomplishing. 

Mr.  Cumberland,  accompanieil  by  his  wife  and  a  near 
relative  of  his,  Miss  Bentley,  arrived  at  Copenhagen  just 
before  the  golden  wedding  party  had  broken  up.  Mr. 
Cumberland  had  not  only  his  thought-reading  to  show, 
but  there  was  (juite  a  novelty,  in  the  shape  of  Miss 
Bentley 's  experiments  deaUng  with  so-called  magnetic 
phenomena,  to  exhibit. 

In  due  course  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cumberland  and  Mis.s 
Bentley  were  invited  to  Bemstorflf.  The  largest  room  in 
the  castle  had  been  put  aside  for  the  seance— s,  room, 
by-the-bye,  not  much  larger  than  an  ordinary  Mayfair 
drawing-room.  There  were  present  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Denmark,  the  Tz<ir  and  Tzarina,  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  the  Crown  Prince  of 


Greece,  the  Prince  Nicholas  of  Greece,  the  Prince  Walde- 
mar  of  Denmark,  the  Princesses  Victoria  and  Maud  of 
Wales,  and  the  Tzar's  youngest  son,  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael. 

Before  beginning  his  experiments  Mr.  Cumberland  was 
asked  by  the  Kin^  in  wmch  language  he  would  speak. 
He  repHed  thathe  was  more  at  home  in  his  mother 
tongue  than  in  any  other  lAngua|;e.  Then,*"  said  His 
Majesty,  we  will  all  speak  English."  And  during  the 
whole  evening,  save  when  the  Tzar  from  time  to  time 
made  an  exclamation  of  surprise  or  admiration  in  French, 
nothing  but  English  was  heard. 

Mr.  Cumberland  experimented  in  every  case  success- 
fully with  each  member  of  the  audience,  many  of  whom 
had  been  his  subjects  *  on  previous  occasions ;  but  the 
Tzar  came,  as  it  were,  new  to  the  business. 

His  Majesty  was  apparently  no  great  believer  in 
thought-reading,  but  he  willingly  assented  to  the  request 
thathe  ^ould  have  his  thoughts  read,  or  rather  that  a 
trial  should  be  made  with  him. 

"  I  will  think  of  a  word  in  Russian,''  said  the  Tzar  ; 

do  you  know  Russian,  Mr.  Cumberland  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word,  sir,"  repUed  the  thought-reader. 

A  piece  of  paper  was  pinned  to  the  door,  and  taking 
His  Majesty  by  the  hana,  Mr.  Cumberland,  with  a  pencil 
in  his  own  hand,  wrote  the  word  in  Russian  characters 
thought  of  by  the  Tzar. 

This  experiment  staggered  the  Emperor  not  a  little  ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  an  experiment  with  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Greece  to  cause  the  excitement — so  far  as 
thought-reading  was  concerned — of  the  evening. 

His  Royal  Highness  said  he  would  think  of  some 
object  in  a  part  of  the  castle,  of  which  object  and  of  the 
place  where  it  was  Mr.  Cumberland  could  possibly  know 
nothing. 

Mr.  Cumberland.took  His  Royal  Highness  by  the  hand 
and  madb  a  dash  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  the 
imperial  and  royal  personages  at  a  pace  faster  perhaps 
than  they  had  ever  gone  before.  Up  one  flight  of  stairs 
they  went ;  the  landing  was  reached,  but  no  pause ;  then 
up  the  second  flight ;  still  no  pause.  At  length  the  top 
of  tiie  house  was  reached ;  a  slight  turn  and  the  thoughi^ 
reader  was  outside  the  Crown  Prince's  bedroom.  He 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  entered  the  room  and 
pounced  upon  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  York  (Prince 
George  of  Wales).  This  was  the  object  thought  of.  The 
experiment  was  not  yet,  however,  finished.  Downstairs  ran 
the  thought-reader  and  his  subject,  almost  upsetting 
more  than  one  future  king  or  <^ueen  in  their  hurried 
course.  The  siance  room  was  gained  and  the  portrait 
presented  to  the  Princess  of  Wues ;  such  was  the  Grown 
Prince's  wish. 

This  was  the  end  of  Mr.  Cumberland's  programme, 
and  then  came  Miss  Bentley  s  turn. 

No  one  present  took  a  deeper  interest  in  Mr.  Cumber- 
land's prefatory  remarks  concerning  the  experiments 
Miss  Bentley  was  about  to  exhibit  tluin  the  Tzar,  and  he 
seemed  quite  delighted  to  find  that  no  mystery  was  to 
be  made  about  them,  but  that  the  experiments  would  be 
exhibited  in  order  to  show  how  force  could  be  diverted 
without  the  apparent  employment  of  a  counter  force. 

Now,  unlike  his  father,  who  was  a  mystic  of  the 
mystics,  the  Tzar  has  no  hankering  after  the  supernatural. 
He  knows  nothing  about  so-callea  human  magnetism," 
but  he  knows  a  great  deal  about  human  streng^.  Phy- 
sically speaking,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  strongeSb  monarch 
in  Europe.  He  can  easily  bend  together  the  points  of  a 
horse-shoe  held  in  one  hand,  and  at  Gatchina  there  is 
an  immense  gun  which  he  alone  of  all  the  Court  can 
shoulder,  and  that  with  ease. 
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Miss  Bentlej's  experiments,  therefore,  bad  an  excep- 
tional interest  for  His  Majesty. 

He  keenly  watched  the  efforts  of  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Greece  to  push  to  the  ground  a  billiard  cue  lightly  held 
bv  Miss  Bentley  in  her  hands,  and  with  considerable 
alacrity  he  took  his  nephew's  place  after  he  had  failed. 
The  Tzar  grasped  the  cue  with  both  hands,  and  put  his 
enormous  starength  into  the  effort  to  get  the  point  of  the 
cue  to  the  ground.  It  bent  and  quivered,  out  all  His 
Majesty's  efforts,  like  those  of  his  predecessor,  were  in 
vain.  That  the  Tzar  was  astonished  goes  without  saying. 
But  a  still  greater  surprise  was  in  store  for  him  in  the 
"lifting  test." 

He  placed  his  hands  under  Miss  Bentley's  elbows 
and  lifted ;  up  went  the  young  English  girl  until  her  fair 
hair  almost  touched  the  ceiling.  His  Majesty  smiled  ;  it 
was,  so  that  smile  said,  like  asking  him  to  Hft  a  feather. 

Then  Mr.  Cumberland  explained  that  on  that  occasion 
Miss  Bentley  had  allowed  herself  to  be  lifted,  but  when 
fiis  Majesty  next  tried  he  would  find  it  impossible  to 
move  her.  Again  the  Tzar  smiled.  How  oould  it  be 
possible  that  a  delicate  voung  girl  weighing  less  than  nine 
stone  could  be  immovable  in  his  powernil  grasp  P  But  the 
smile  quickly  gave  way  to  a  look  of  perplexity  when 
all  his  efforts  to  lift  her  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch  from  the  ground  were  unavailing. 

8he  was  the  same  girl  he  had  linked  sky-high  a  few 
seconds  before.  She  stood  in  the  same  position,  and  yet 
up  she  wouldn't  go,  lift  and  struggle  how  he  might.  It 
was  not  magnetism  that  chained  her  to  the  carpet;  what, 
then,  was  it  ?  This  His  Maj  esty  naturally  wanted  to  know, 
and  when  it  was  all  explained  to  him  he  still  seemed 
surprised  at  the  way  in  which  his  strength  could  be  so 
completely  nullified. 

Stall  more  surprised  was  he  when  Miss  Bentley,  li^tly 
resting  her  fingers  against  the  wall,  resisted  the  efforts 
of  various  members  of  the  royal  party  to  push  her  against 
the  wall. 

To  the  Tzar  it  seemed  easy  enough.  So  when  the 
Tzar  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  he  did  not  at  first 
put  forth  all  his  strength;  but  finding  that  in  such 
manner  she  was  not  to  be  moved,  he  began  to  exert 
himself.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  hardest  task  in  the 
matter  of  pushing  that  His  Majesty  had  ever  set  himself, 
and  it  was  a  frmtless  one — greatly  to  the  surprise  of  all 
present. 

When  His  Majesty  was  shown  (in  private)  how  the 
feat  could  be  successfully  accomplished  he  got  one  of  the 
most  stalwart  of  the  audience  to  place  his  hands  against 
the  wall,  then,  taking  the  subject  b^  his  royal  shomders, 
he,  with  a  merrv  chucklei  pushed  him  with  a  loud  thud 
against  the  wall. 

The  experiment  with  a  heavy  flat-bottomed  chair,  in 
which  Miss  Bentley,  by  merely  }>lacing  a  hand  on  each 
side  of  the  back  of  the  chair,  with  the  thumbs  slightly 
curved,  lifted  a  person  seated  thereon,  excited  the  Tzar's 
profound  attention. 

He  wished  to  personally  experience  the  lifting  sensap- 
tion.  He  sat  on  the  chair  and  was  lifted.  Then  the 
Prince  Boyal  of  Greece  sat  upon  His  Majesty's  knees 
and  up  went  the  chair.  To  them  were  added  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland— one 
Emperor,  two  future  Kings,  and  one  King  in  posse. 
Never  was  there  so  much  royalty  upon  one  single  chair 
befora  Their  collective  weight  was  certainly  not  less 
than  sixty  stone.  The  chair  was  grasped  by  Miss  Bentley 
ns  before,  and  up  it  went,  Emperor,  princes,  and  all, 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground. 

The  Tzar's  first  look  was  one  of  surprise,  his  second  one 
of  warm  congratulation. 


But  there  was  one  more  test  in  which  he  was  to  again 
fruitlessly  put  forth  all  his  strength.  It  was  perhaps  no 
great  surprise  to  him  that  the  King  of  Denmark,  bate 
and  active  though  he  is  for  his  age,  could  not,  whilst 
pushing  at  a  cue  held  by  Miss  Bentley,  push  her  back- 
wards, alfchough  she  stood  at  the  time  but  on  one  foot. 
But  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  him,  towering  as  he  did 
a  head  and  shoulders  above  the  fair  young  English  girl, 
to  push  her  backwards  any  distance  he  wanted. 

He,  therefore,  took  his  place  at  the  cue,  and  pushed  and 
pushed;  but  Miss  Bentley  maintained  her  ground,  al- 
though, in  his  great  strength,  the  Tzar  drove  the  cue 
level  with  her  throat. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Bentley's  experiments, 
which  were  brought  to  a  close  with  the  raising  up  several 
feet  from  the  ground  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  whilst 
seated  upon  the  butt  of  a  billiard  cue  held  down  by  four 
pairs  of  royal  hands,  the  Tzar  entered  into  an  animated 
discussion  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  various  tests  be 
had  witnessed  and  taken  part  in.  Nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a  performance  had  ever  interested  him  so  much.  He 
had  never  thought  it  possible  that  strength  could  be  so 
easily  diverted,  and  he  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had 
tried  a  few  informal  experiments  upon  the  various  royal 
ladies  present,  who  one  and  all  wished  to  see  if  they  were 
"  magnets." 

The  Tzar  is  remarkably  clear-headed  upon  matters  of 
this  kind.  He  hates  all  pretence  and  sham.  In  addition 
to  his  sound  common-sense  and  clear-headedness,  <be  Tzar 
is  esentially  "  fair-minded."  Not  once  did  he  in  his 
experiments  with  Miss  Bentley  try  to  take  an  advantage ; 
he  most  closely  followed  the  conditions,  although  he  knew 
that  by  not  observing  them  he  could  readily  have  discom- 
fited tne  young  experimenter. 

Another  very  striking  instance  of  his  ^'fair-mindedness" 
was  when  a  certain  exalted  ladjr  who  is  noted  for  her 
physical  strength,  lifted  the  chair  (at  the  conclusion  of 
Miss  Bentley's  experiments)  on  which  a  gentleman  sat. 

"  That  is  not  the  way  to  do  it,"  at  once  said  the  Tzar 
to  the  lady,  who  seemed  delighted  over  her  achievement. 

You  must  hold  the  chair  as  Miss  Bentley  holds  it,  not 
lift  it  so ;  that  is  a  question  of  strength,  not  of  knack 
and  balance.   It  isn't  at  all  tiie  same  thing." 

The  one  thing  that  seemed  to  exercise  the  Tzar's  mind 
was  the  fear  that  Miss  Bentley  might  be  hurt  when 
strong  men  were  trying  to  lift  her  or  push  her  to  the 
wall. 

It  was  whilst  the  magnetic  craze  was  at  its  height  in 
London  that  Mr.  Cuml:H3rland  one  night  after  dinner 
quite  casually  suggested  that  Miss  Bentley  should  try 
and  see  if  she  were  a  "magnet."  Some  experiments 
were  tried,  and  to  her  as  well  as  Mr.  Cumberland's 
astonishment  she  succeeded  in  a  truly  remarkable 
manner.  Her  first  actual  test  experiments  were  given  a 
few  weeks  later  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labouchere's  house  in 
Old  Palace  Yard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labouchere  having  in- 
vited a  number  of  distinguished  folk  to  witness  her 
demonstrations,  by  natural  means,  of  the  phenomena  for 
which  supernatural  claims  were  then  being  made.  Miss 
Bentlev  completely  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  super- 
natural theory,  and,  in  doing  so,  was  of  great  service  to 
the  cause  of  common-sense. 

Miss  Bentley  is  young ;  she  is  in  her  twenty-second 
year,  and  at  her  age  very  few,  if  any,  succeed  in  getting 
themselves  so  wide^  known  as  she  is.  But  then  it  is  not 
every  one  who  can  lift  the  Tzar,  neither  is  it  every  one 
who  can  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the  attempt. 
As  it  is,  she  stands  quite  alone  in  what  uie  has  accom- 
plished. 
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AN  ENGLISH  LADY  AMONG  THE  LEPERS  OF  SIBERIA. 

*'  But  Sir  Lannfal  sees  only  the  grewsome  thing 
The  leper,  lank  as  the  law  blanched  bone 
That  cowers  beside  him,  a  thing  as  lone 
And  white  as  the  ice-aisles  of  Northern  Seas 
In  the  desolate  horror  of  his  disease. 
And  Sir  Launfal  said — '  I  behold  in  thee 

An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  Tree.'  ''—The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 


A  TBAR  or  two  ago  all  Englanu  rang  with  the  praises 
of  Sister  Rose  Gertrude,  who  went  out  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  devote  herself  to  the  care  of  the  lepers  there. 
Sister  Rose  was  a  good  woman,  who  accepted  a  fate  of 
self-immolation  with  a  cheerfu],  natural  simplicity  which 
evezTone  admired  ;  but,  after  all,  she  only  did  what  many 
^ooa  women  do  year  after  year  without  making  any  fuss 
tit  all.  There  is  a  certain  horrible  charm  about  leprosy 
i^hich  interests  the  public.  They  caimot  understand  a 
person  deliberately  going  to  a  living  death  among  these 
miserable  objects,  and  this  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
Admiration  which  was  expressed  both  for  Father  Damien 
and  Sister  Rose  Gertrude. 

This  horrible  attraction  about  leprosy  seems  to  prevail 
in  ranks  outside  of  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
sick  and  suffering.  Miss  Kate  Marsien,  whose  exploits 
in  Siberia  I  have  shortly  to  tell  in  the  following  pages,  is 
not  a  professed  sister  of  an^  religious  order,  alt£ougn  she 
is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  Kind's  Daughters,''  an  American 
association  which  is  not  so  widely  known  in  this  country 
as  it  deserves  to  ba.  Miss  Rose  Gertrude  looked  at  ^e 
lepers  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  nurse ;  Kate  Maraden 
looks  at  the  same  pitiable  objects  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  adventurous  philanthropist.  Since  Howard 
took  his  famous  journey  through  the  Russian 
prisons  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  are 
few  achievements  so  characteristic  of  the  chivalry  of 
English  human  nature  as  the  journey  which  Miss 
Kate  Marsden  made  last  year  m  Siberia.  Siberia 
is  a  great  world — an  unknown  world  for  the  most  part. 
It  covers  half  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  while  its 
northern  coasts  are  blocked  up  with  eternal  snow  and 
ice  its  southern  districts  are  among  the  most  fertile  in  the 
world.  In  this  enormous  expanse  of  territory  stretching 
from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Behring  Sea,  there  is 
•every  conceivable  variety  of  climate  and  of  soil,  but  one 
Idling  that  never  varies,  and  that  is  the  enormous  extent 


of  the  land  and  the  extreme  paucity  of  the  population. 
George  Kenan  has  written  a  great  deal  about  the  hard- 
ships of  the  ordinary  convict  prisons  of  Siberia.  The 
worst  of  the  facts  there  are  comparatively  insignificant 
compared  with  the  ehastly  horrors  which  extorted  the 
sympathy  of  Miss  Marsden.  Scattered  through  the 
great  forest  with  which  a  large  part  of  Sil^ria  is 
covered,  there  wander  human  outcasts,  lepers  who 
carry  on  an  appalling  and  a  miserable  existence 
without  any  care,  supervision,  or  medical  attendance; 
they  are  indeed  the  lost  souls  in  the  human  Inferno. 
Elsewhere  lepers,  as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Robbea 
Island,  are  cared  for  and  looked  after  by  their  more 
fortunate  brethren,  but  in  the  wide  wilderness  of  Siberia 
these  poor  wretches  are  left  as  much  alone  as  the  wild 
beasts,  to  whom  from  time  to  time  they  fall  a  prey.  A 
severely  scientific  economist,  without  any  superstitions 
about  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  would  probably  argue 
that  the  most  beneficent  thing  for  the  lepers  would  be 
to  treat  them  as  wild  beafSs,  and  oi^anise  shooting 
parties  to  exterminate  these  poor  peojple.  Miss  Kate 
Marsden,  as  a  philanthropist  of  tlie  Christian  variety, 
takes  a  different  view,  and  as  the  lepers  were  not  to  be 
killed  off,  she  decided  to  try  and  rouse  attention  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere  to  the  condition  of  these  outcasts 
of  the  human  race. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  madder  scheme  never 
sntered  into  the  mind  of  a  human  being  than  that 
which  seemed  to  enter  Uke  a  maggot  into  Miss  Marsden'a 
brain,  defying  all«attempts  to  assuage  it.  Miss  Marsden 
is  a  lady  without  means,  she  is  a  young  lady  without 
powerful  friends  or  protectors,  she  is  not  only  a  lone 
woman,  but  a  somewhat  sickly  one,  for  her  health,  never 
very  robust,  has  been  injured  by  the  hardships  of  her 
recent  adventures.  The  Russians,  like  other  people,  do 
not  particularly  care  for  inquisitive  and  philanthropic 
foreigners  poking  their  noses  into  the  human  dust-bins 
of  the  empire.  It  might,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  in  the 
last  deg^ree  improbable  that  Miss  Marsden  could  receive 
permission  to  go  leper  hunting,  and  even  if  she  had 
received  permission  it  seemed  more  improbable  that  she 
could  have  stood  the  hardships  of  such  an  expedition. 
As  Mrs.  French-Sheldon  showed  in  Central  Africa,  a 
woman  can  go  where  a  man  would  completely  fail,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Miss  Miireden's  success  in  her 
extraordinary  tour  may  be  regarded  as  anoti^er  leaf  in  the 
laurels  which  her  sex  aro  winning  in  the  last  quarter  of 
this  century. 

The  difficulties  seemed  almost  insurmountable.  Apart 
from  her  sex  and  the  infirmity  of  her  health  and  the 
absence  of  powerful  friends  and  proteotorsy  there  was  yet 
another  impediment  in  the  fact  that  she  scarcely  knew 
a  word  of  Russian.  Yet  notwithstanding  all,  tms  lone 
Englishwoman,  possessed  with  one  idea,  surmounted  all 
obstacles,  laughed  at  all  difficulties,  and  is  now  in  this 
country  with  the  most  gratifying  account  of  the  &ocesa 
which  has  been  achieved  under  her  auspioes.  Miaa 
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Marsden,  in  the  profieoution  of  her  extraordiDary  miasion, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
vne  of  the  best  of  the  good  souls  among  the  ladies  of  the 
Court.  The  Countess  Alexandrine  Tolstoi  was  the  lady 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie,  better  known  to  the  English  as  the 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  I  met  her  both  at  the  Winter 
Palace  and  at  Tzarskoe  Selo  during  my  pleasant  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  stiU  cherish 
the  most  grateful  recollections  of  the  warmth  of  her 
symnathies,  and  the  intelligent  interest  which  she  took 
in  all  the  mat  works  of  religion  and  philanthropy.  The 
Countess  Alexandrine,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  cousin  of  the 
novelist  Count  Tolstoi,  is  a  practical,  sensible  person,  who, 
perceiving  what  kind  of  woman  Miss  Marsaen  was,  did 
what  she  could  to  help  her  to  attain  the  success  of  her 
mission.  Miss  Marsden  was  introduced  at  Court,  and  the 
Empress  of  Kussia  took  up  her  cause  with  eniiiusiasm. 
The  moment  the  Empress's  sympathies  were  enlisted  all 
was  plain  sailing,  so  far  as  permission  and  official  sanc- 
tions were  concerned.  She  received  a  letter  from  the 
Empress,  which  was  a  passport  to  everv  part  of  the 
empire  wherever  a  leper  might  be  suspected  to  be  lurking, 
ana  another  imperial  missive  secured  for  her  the  best 
attention  and  assistance  of  all  officials  into  whose  district 
she  miffht  penetrate. 

In  addition  to  this  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
the  hearty  support  of  M.  Pobedonostzeff.   I  have  had  so 
much  to  complain  of  the  persecuting  policy  of  this  zealous 
representative  of  orthodoxy  that  lam  exceedingly  glad  to 
give  him  his  due  in  recognising  that  Miss  Marsden  could 
not  have  had  a  more  useful  friend  in  high  places.  After 
considerable  delay  in  making  inquiries  and  accumulating 
all  the  information  that  could  be  given  on  the  subject  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  Miss  Marsden  set  ofif  on  her 
onest.  So  far  as  Yakoutsk  everything  was  smooth  sailing, 
tnat  is  to  say  she  had  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
difficulties  which  every  traveller  who  crosses  Russia  and 
enters  Siberia  meets  with.    It  was  not  imtil  she  left 
Yakoutsk  that  the  difficulties  bec^an.   The  region  which 
was  selected  as  the  first  field  of  her  philanuiropic  en- 
deavour was  the  sreat  forest  whicn  extends  from 
Yakoutsk  to  Villuisk.    She  rode  for  over  two  Uion- 
sand  miles  throush  the  woods,  one  of  the  longest 
rides  that  ever  a  lady  knight  errant  made  even  in  the 
olden  times.    She  was  accompanied  by  an  interpreter, 
and  a  body-guard  of  nine-and-twenty  Yakouts  and 
guides.    The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Villuisk 
are  for  the  most  part  Yakouts,  who  could  not  even 
speak  Russian.   They  live  in  little  communes,  scattered 
republics  as  it  were,  which  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 
One  of  their  laws  insists  upon  the  isolation  of  the  leper. 
This  Httle  community  compel  all  who  are  leprous  or  have 
come  into  contact  with  lepers  to  live  in  the  forest  in 
small  huts  far  apart  from  human  habitation.  Sometimes 
they  live  for  years,  at  other  times  they  die  speedily  of 
privation,  or  are  eaten  by  the  bean  with  which  the 
rorest  abotmda.   It  was  Miss  Marsden's  object  to  ferret 
out  these  isolated  leper  outcasts  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  gatheriof^  them  into  a  colony  where  they  could 
receive  some  medical  treatment  and  be  cared  for  as 
human  beings. 

It  must  have  oeen  a  picturesque  sight  to  see  Miss 
Marsden  and  her  cavalcade  as  they  left  the  town  and 
lunged  into  the  forest.  Lady  Florence  Dixie  will  be 
elighted  to  know  that  Miss  Marsden  rode  straddle 
legffed  like  a  man.  She  had  never  ridden  a  horse  before, 
and  the  horses  in  those  parts  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  cany  ladies' side  saddles,  and  besides  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  her  to  get  throu^  the  woods  in  any  other 


way  than  man*s  fashion.   She  wore  a  huge  bat  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  san,  a  mosquito  net,  a  long  jacket  with 
wide  sleeves,  and  large  trousers  which  came  down  to 
the  knee  where  they  were  tucked  into  high  boots. 
The  rest    of  her  accoutrements  were  a  revolver  and 
a  whip,  also  a  bag,  without  Jwhich  women  seem  to  be 
unable  to  travel.    In  civilized  countries  it  is  excused 
on  the  paucity   of   their   pockets.    Miss  Marsden, 
however,  was  well    provided  with  pockets,  but  the 
force  of  halnit  seems  to  have  been  too  strong  for  her. 
The  horses  were  small  and  restive,  and  some  of  them  at 
least  would  have  been  a  desirable  addition  to  Buffalo  Bill's 
bronchos.  In  the  forest  there  are  no  roads.  The  Yakouts 
cleared  a  kind  of  a  way  for  her  for  a  hundred  miles,  but 
this  track  was  a  mere  apology  for  a  road.   The  horses  had 
to  wend  their  way  over  rooto  and  trees,  over  which  they 
were  continuaUy  stumbling,  and  to  wade  through  endless 
marshes,  in  some  of  which  they  sank  up  to  their  bellies, 
and  the  utmost  care  was  necessary  not  to  fall  into  the  bog, 
from  which  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  extricate 
any  one  alive.  Before  starting  from  Yakoutsk  the  Bishop 
of  the  town  came  out  in  full  canonicals  and  gave  the 
expedition  his  solemn  benediction.   They  started  about 
midsummer's  day  in  1891,  carrying  with  them  about  three 
months'  provisions.    They  had  tents  for  camping  out' 
but  at  first  they  used  the  official  resting-places.  Miss 
Marsden's  account  of  the  kind  of  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  weary  travellers  in  the  forest  of  Villuisk  will 
probably  induce  all  weary  travellers  to  give  that  pro- 
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▼ince  a  wide  berth.  The  walls  were  carpeted  with  bugs, 
the  floors  were  alive  with  lice,  while  fleas  skipped  gaSy 
about.  The  air  was  thick  with  mosquitoes.  In  some 
cases  they  were  only  able  to  escape  the  tortures 
of  the  mosquitoes  by  building  a  fire  of  cows*  dung 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  shutting  the  windows 
and  chimney  in  order  that  the  smoke  might  not  escape. 
By  this  means  the  plague  of  mosquitoes  was  abated  for 
that  night,  although  the  stench  was  almost  intolerable. 
The  insects  were  not  the  only  animals  which  occupied 
the  tenement,  cows  and  oxen  were  stabled  with  the  men 
and  women  who  occupied  the  room.  The  nights  were 
terrible,  so  terrible  that  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  plunge 
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into  the  deepest  parts  of  the  forest  where  at  present  the 
lepers  live.  The  horrors  of  that  night  at  least  made 
you  welcome  the  daylight,  idthongh  it  brought  you 
wether  sixty  or  seventy  miles  ride  through  sun  and  bo^ 
and  forest  where  the  pla^pe  of  mosquitoes  was  unabated, 
and  where  from  time  to  tmie  the  cavalcade  had  to  draw  in 
and  feel  for  its  firearms  in  order  to  prepare  for  an  attack 
from  the  bears.  Miss  Marsden  \.j,d  almost  as  thrilling  a 
time  with  her  bears  as  Mr.  Rhodes  had  with  his  lions.  But 
beyond  eating  one  of  the  cows  which  she  had  secured  for 
food  for  her  own  party  they  do  not  seem  to  have  done 
3auch  harm.  When  she  reached  the  leper  region 
proper,  she  found  that  the  reports  which  had  reached  her 
nad  not  exaggerated  the  horrors  of  these  imfortunates. 
Whenever  a  man,  woman  or  child  was  discovered  to 
have  leprosy  they  were  banished  from  the  village.  A 
small  hut  was  built  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and 
there  the  unfortunate  lepers  were  established  under 
the  strictest  orders  never  again  to  revisit  friend  or 
relative,  or  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  man.  They  live 
as  beasts,  though  sometimes  merciful  death  carries 
them  off  before  they  have  had  experience  of  the  priva- 
tions which  they  suffer.  There  are  three  or  four  months 
of  summer,  and  eight  or  nine  of  winter.  Until  their 
fingers  rot  off  they  are  able  to  make  some  kind  of  a  fire, 
and  the  miserable  wretches  herd  together  for  companv 
and  self-defence.  As  Miss  Marsden  frequently  found, 
when  a  child  was  camped  out  in  the  forest  it  did  not 
live  long.  Food  fails  them  or  the  bears  eat  them  up.  In 
other  cases  the  relatives  provide  food,  leaving  it  at  an 
appointed  place  to  which  the  lepers  come  aner  a  due 
interval,  to  carry  it  back  to  their  miserable  huts. 

Miss  Marsden  visited  no  fewer  than  thirteen  small  leper 
settlements  in  the  forest  and  was  able  to  form  a  very 
clear  and  definite  idea  as  to  what  should  be  done.  As 
they  got  fiurther  into  the  forest  they  had  to  camp  out 
every  nieht  and  slept  with  revolvers  and  guns  ready  to 
hand,  wmle  the  Yakouts  watched  by  the  large  fires  all 
night  for  fear  of  the  bears.  The  bears  were  a  kind  of 
alf  pervading  nuisance;  even  when  they  did  not  show 
themselves  the  horses  smelt  them  and  would  almost  go 
mad  with  fright,  bolting  with  their  riders  through  the 
dense  wood,  which  was  only  one  degree  less  dangerous 
than  the  bears  themselves.  On  one  occasion  Miss  Marsden 
seems  to  have  ridden  through  a  veritable  fiery  furnace. 
She  writes : — 

We  were  one  night  in  an  immense  forest.  I  noticed  that 
oar  horses  made  a  peculiar  noise  with  their  feet,  as  if  they 
were  trotting  on  hollow  ground*  I  was  told  that  the  turf  was 
burning  not  far  away.  Half  an  hoar  later  I  saw  large  and 
small  flames  in  the  distance.  On  getting  nearer  we  saw  a 
picture  which  looked  almost  infernal  in  its  terribleness,  and 
we  had  to  go  right  into  the  midst  of  it.  All  round,  as  far  as 
we  could  see,  there  were  flames  and  smoke  from  the 
burning  ^nnd ;  the  Yakout  in  front  of  me  was  picking 
his  way  in  front  of  it.  I  followed  on  horseback  step 
by  step,  but  often  our  horses  got  into  a  hole  with  fire 
in  the  bottom  of  it.  They  woi3d  then  throw  themselves 
right  and  left  from  fright.  It  was  difficult  *:o  manage  them, 
whilst  jour  eyes  grew  weary  and  painful  from  the  smoke  and 
the  strain  of  looldng  for  the  road.  All  went  well  for  a  time, 
when  all  at  once  we  heard  a  great  noise  from  behind  us.  I 
turned  round,  but  could  see  nothing  but  flames  and  smoke. 
The  noise,  however,  kept  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Our 
horses  got  restless  and  almost  unmanageable,  when  all  at 
once,  before  we  could  realise  what  it  was,  one  of  the  luggage 
horses  galloped  into  the  midst  of  us,  the  two  boxes  still 
attached  to  his  side,  but  one  of  them  had  got  loose  and 
fell  on  the  top  of  the  other,  making  a  great  noise,  which 
frightened  the  poor  horse  and  set  him  off  at  this  mad  rate. 
A  man,  who  was  just,  behind  me,  had  time  to  give  the 
house  a  lash  with  his  whip,  otherwise  the  horse  was  ^loping 


straight  at  me,  and  would  have  killed  me ;  as  it  is,  the  boxes 
only  just  touched  my  horse's  legs.  The  poor  little  horse,  more 
frightened  still,  plunged  straight  into  the  flames  and  smoke. 
We  had  no  poseibiUty  of  stopping  it.  All  we  were  able 
to  do  was  to  keep  our  horses  in  order  the^best  way  we 
could  and  continue  our  road.  Having  at  last  passed  this 
road,  we  entered  an  immense  forest,  dark  and  dense,  and  after 
all  those  versts  of  flames  and  smoke  I  could  see  nothing. 
My  eyes  kept  watering,  and  my  horse  had  got  to  such  apitcn 
of  nervousness  that  he  was  constantly  stumbling  against  the 
roots  of  trees.  I  l>elieve  this  was  the  hardest  time  of  any, 
and  it  is  only  thanks  to  our  Lord  that  we  escaped  without 
being  killed. 

The  lepers  were  extremely  grateful,  and  offered  up 
prayers  with  great  heartiness  for  the  Empress  and  her 
emissary.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  some  tr3rin^  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  their  hands  from  which  the  fingers 
had  rotted  off;  to  see  their  faces  frightfully  disfigured 
and  entirely  without  hope  or  consolation  was  tragic 
indeed.  Inside  the  places  in  which  the  lepers  lived 
the  smell  was  simply  fearful,  and  in  one  of  them, 
in  addition  to  leprosy,  they  had  been  smitten  with 
smallpox.  They  had  no  doctor  or  any  attendants, 
and  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  of  them  kept 
alive.  Miss  Marsden  bad  the  pleasure  of  being  able 
to  rescue  one  girl  who  was  in  perfect  health,  but  who  had 
been  compeU^  to  live  amorg  the  lepers  because  her 
mother  had  been  a  leper.  Occasionally  she  came  upon 
solitary  lepers  who  were  living  by  themselves  without 
any  other  companion  than  a  dog,  which  was  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  keep  the  bears  away.  Their  food 
was  mostly  rotten  fish  and  the  bark  of  trees,  excepting 
in  those  cases  in  which  thev  were  fortunate  enough  to 
own  cows.  In  one  case  an  old  woman  used  to  creep  back 
to  the  viUaee  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  the  refuse. 
When  the  head  man  heard  this,  he  ordered  that  all  her 
clothes  should  be  taken  off.  in  order  to  prevent  her  return 
to  the  village.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  shortly 
afterwards  she  was  found  frozen  to  death,  quite  naked. 
After  going  through  all  these  horrors  Miss  Marsden  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  founding  a  leper  settlement,  and  she 
at  once  set  to  work  to  collect  money.  She  has  raised 
in  Russia  for  this  purpose  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
is  lodged  in  the  proper  Russian  philanthropic  societies, 
and  she  hopes  to  make  more  in  America  by  the 

Sublication  of  her  book,  which  Sampson  Low  and 
larston  are  about  to  issue,  and^by  her  lectures.  On  her 
return  to  Moscow  she  had  a  public  reception,  and  the 
leading  medical  society  passed  a  resolution,  cordially 
thanking  her  for  the  great  services  which  she  had  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  She  also 
broueht  back  with  her  an  herb  which  is  declared  to  be 
very  beneficial  in  cases  of  leprosy,  even  if,  as  some  assert, 
it  does  not  effect  a  cure.  Tine  heroic  nature  of  her  adven- 
ture excited  attention  throughout  Russia  to  the  condition 
of  the  lepers.  M.  Pobedonostzeff  circulated  thirty  thou- 
sand copies  of  a  small  pamphlet  describing  the  need,  and 
undertook  to  provide  a  pnest  for  the  leper  community, 
the  first  of  which  is  now  in  process  of  formation.  As  a 
result  of  Miss  Marsden^s  narrative  five  Sisters  from  the 
Princess  Shachovsky  Sisterhood  from  Moscow  nnder^ 
took  to  go  and  nurse  the  unfortunatea  After  all 
the  fuss  that  was  made  about  Sister  Rose  Gertrude  it 
would  be  unpardonable  if  we  refused  to  recognise  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  good  Sisters  who  voluntarily  offer  their 
services  to  the  lepers  in  the  Siberian  wilds.  On  May  29th 
the  Sisters  departed.  On  reaching  the  station,  says  the 
Princess  Shachovsky : — 

I  saw  a  man  of  venerable  appearance  approaching  me,  who 
asked  me  to  accept  51  roubles  (£5  2s.)  for  the  travelling 
expenses  ef  the  Sisters.  Another  gave  me  100  roubles  (£10), 
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a  third  200  ronbles  (£20),  half  for  the  Sisters  and  half  for  the 
poor  unfortanata  lepers.  Again  a  fourth  brought  25  roubles 
(£2  lOs.).  Very  touching  prayers  were  offered  by  an  earnest 
pastor,  a  great  number  of  people  being  present,  aJl  surround- 
ing the  Sisters,  and  with  tears  wishing  them  a  happy  journey. 
It  was  indeed  a  solemn  hour.  Why  could  not  our  good 
angel,  our  loved  Kate  Marsden,  have  been  present  at  chis 
beautiful  religious  bervice,  which  would,  indeed,  have  filled 
her  heart  with  inexpressible  joy  7  Madam  Castanda  no  doubt 
will  also  send  you  details  about  the  Sisters'  departure.  When 
the  moment  for  saying  farewell  had  come,  as  the  head  of  the 
Sisters  took  leave  of  her  aged  mother  of  seventy-five,  her 
family,  and  her  country,  no  one  present  could  renmin 
indifferent  rt  the  sight  of  these  good-byes,  which  were  heart- 
rending on  the  part  of  the  mother,  but  calm  and  sad  from 
the  daughter,  who  for  the  last  three  years  had  been  waiting 
for  the  accomplishment  of  ber  earnest  desire  to  consecrate 
herself  to  the  care  of  the  lepers. 

Miss  Marsden  is  now  in  this  country  proparing  her 
book  for  the  press.  (It  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.)  She  will  shortly  after- 
wards go  to  America,  to  deliver  lectures  and  raise  funds. 
1  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  narrative  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  exploits  undertaken  by  a  woman 
in  our  time  than  by  (juotin^i;  the  following  letter  from 
the  Countess  Alexandrine  Tolstoi  .*  — 

It  is  by  my  own  initiative  and  with  the  desire  of  testi- 


fying to  a  touching  truth  that  I  give  this  writing  to  Miss 
Kate  Marsden,  feeling  sure  that  every  Russian  would  be 
ready  to  do  the  same. 

The  work  Miss  Marsden  has  undertaken  in  our  country  is 
so  important,  so  full  of  humanitarian  charity,  that  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  in  Miss  Marsden  an  instrument  chosen  by  the 
Lord  Himself  to  alleviate  the  miserable  condition,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  of  the  poor  lepers.  Upheld  by  God  and  her 
great  faith  in  Him,  Miss  Marsden  has  in  a  very  shoit  time 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  colony  destined  to  create  a  new 
existence  for  these  miserable  outcasts.  Her  love  for  them 
never  wavered  before  any  obstacle,  and  this  same  lo^e  has 
kindled  many  hearts  which  have  been  united  by  her  generous 
idea. 

Our  august  Sovereign  herself  has  deigned  to  give  !Miss 
Marsden  proofs  of  her  sympathy,  receiving  her  several  times* 
and,  being  deeply  touched  by  her  Christian  devotion,  she  had 
the  kindness  to  grant  her  her  protection  and  to  help  her  to 
accomplish  her  journey  in  Siberia.  We  will  have  the  possi- 
bility of  reading  the  stirring  details  of  this  journey  some 
day. 

The  immense  difficulties  Miss  Marsden  has  overcome  hare 
only  deepened  her  zeal  for  her  cause,  for  which  she  woula 
willingly  give  her  life,  as  she  has  already  given  her  health. 

May  all  generous  souls  who  know  how  to  appreciate  such 
sacrifices  unite  with  us  in  asking  God  to  blees  this  work  and 
the  one  who  has  consecrated  herself  to  it. 


VIBW  OF  THB  PROPOSBD  LBPBH  SBTTLBMBNT. 
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^l^HAT  may  be  called  the  book  of  the  month,  in  the 
1^  sense  of  the  most  remarkable  book  which  has  been 
issued  from  the  press  during  the  month,  is  M.  Zola's 
last  novel,  which,  fortunately,  is  free  from  most  of  the 
faults  which  disfigure  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
••La  D^bfixsle"  (Bibliothdque  Charpentier,  Paris)  is  a 
wonderful  picture  of  the  War  of  1870-71.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  translated  into  English, 
80  that  the  English-speaking  people  may  have  the 
advantage  of  reading  this  consummate  delineation 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire.  The  story  is  very 
flight.  As  a  story  it  is  but  a  thread  on  which  to 
string  together  an  account  of  the  overturn  of  the 
Second  Empire.  M.  Zola  bangs  out,  as  no  other 
writer  on  military  subjects  has  done  with  equal 
power,  the  extent  to  which  a  great  army  goes 
to  pieces  if  those  in  command  have  neither  the 
brain  nor  the  capacity  to  move  and  feed  a  great  host. 
The  result  of  reading  the  series  of  pictures  of  the  life  of 
the  French  soldiers  in  camp  and  on  the  march  impresses 
the  reader  deeply  with  the  conviction  that  the  war  was 
lost  from  the  first,  and  that  even  if  the  Germans  had 
never  fired  a  ehot  the  mere  marchiog  about  of  the  French 
armies  would  have  shaken  the  Empire  to  pieces.  It  is 
an  old  saying  that  armies,  like  serpents,  move  on  their 
bellies,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  French  administration 
to  provide  food  from  day  to  day  for  their  troops  in  their 
ever-shifting  movements  hither  and  thither,  in  obedience 
to  the  political  exigencies  of  the  Empress  and  her 
council  of  ministers  in  Paris,  explain  the  terrible 
catastrophe  which  for  a  time  obliterated  France  from 
the  political  map  of  Europe.  M.  Zola  excels  in  painting 
pictures  of  gloom,  and  certainly  no  artist  ever  had 
a  more  lurid  canvas  than  that  which  is  devoted 
to  La  D^b&cle."  No  book  that  I  have  read  for  a  long 
time  conveys  with  equal  vividness  the  sense  of  the  fright- 
ful waste  of  war,  or  enables  you  to  realise  so  distinctly  the 
way  in  which  a  battle  appears  to  those  who  take  part  in 
it.  It  is  the  very  opposite  to  the  method  of  the  Special 
Correspondent.  Li  M.  Zola*s  pages  you  march  with  the 
soldier  along  the  dusty  roads ;  you  see  him  at  the  camp 
fire  at  night,  when  cold  and  h'ungty  he  tries  to  sleep,  ov- 
vou  crouch  beside  him  as  hour  after  hour  he  lies  in  the 
burning  sud,  while  the  shells  drop  round  him,  and  he 
gnashes  his  teeth  to  fire  a  shot  in  reply  to  his  invisible 
enemy.  As  a  picture  of  an  army  gone  rotten  at  the  head 
it  can  hardly  be  excelled. 

Another  book  of  some  interest,  which  will  command 
many  readers,  is  Br.  Nichol's  Thomas  Carlyle,"  which 
forms  the  latest  of  Mr.  Morley's  series  of  "  English  Men 
of  Letters."  (Macmillan.)  Dr.  Nichol  is  a  Froudite, 
and  declares  that  of  all  those  who  have  written  about 
Mr.  Oarlyle,  Mr.  Fronde  is  the  most  eminent,  and,  in 
the  main,  the  most  reliable.  It  is  a  pleasantly-written 
little  book,  both  critical  and  appreciative. 


MISS  AMV  JOKXSOSr. 


The  same  pub- 
lishers send  us  a 
very  interesting 
and  admirably  got 
up  volume  on 
"Sunshine."  It  is 
one  of  the  "Na- 
ture Series"  books, 
by  Miss  Amy  J  ohn- 
son,  who  is  one  of 
our  Helpers,  and 
who,  whatever  else 
she  may  be  or  may 
not  be,  has  a  great 
faculty  of  explain- 
ing scientific  facts 
in  such  a  way  that 
they  become  as  in- 
teresting as  a  fairy 
tale  to  the  children 
for  whom  they  are 
written.  "  Sun- 
shine*' is  simply 
brimming  over 
with  illustrations, 
admirably  select- 
ed, while  the  let- 
terpress is  care- 
fully and  pleasant- 
ly written.  The 
home  experunents 
with  which  each  chapter  concludes  are  simple,  but  if  they 
are  carefully  carried  out  by  the  young  student,  they 
will  enable  him  to  have  a  better  grasp  of  the  laws  of 
light  than  ninety  of  the  graduates  who  leave  our  uni- 
versities can  boast.  None  of  those  who  take  up  the 
book  will  be  inclined  to  lay  it  down  until  they  have  read 
it  through,  and  few  books  can  be  more  confidently  recom- 
mended to  those  who  wish  to  introduce  yoimg  people  to 
the  mystery,  wondei  and  the  glories  of  nature. 

ART. 

Crams.  Walteb.  The  Claims  of  Decorative  Art.  (Lawrence  and 
Bullen.)  4to.  Cloth.  Pp.  1. 1.  7i.  6d.  net. 

"  The  whole  force  of  our  economic  ■yitem,"  la^ps  Mr.  Crane,  **  ii  sgAinit 
■pontaneout  art,  and  it  ii  In  spite  of  it  that  there  ii  any  life  left  in  it 
▼et."  Consequently  our  ^  hole  social  system,  he  says,  must  be  changed 
before  art  can  resume  its  old  level,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  "the  only  hope  a!  Ike  for  art  and  hui|ianity  li«t  in  Socialikm." 
All  history,  however,  runs  directly  counter  to  Mr.  Crane's  theory,  fer 
•  art'haa  most  flourished  when  the  artist  and  craftsman  has  been  the 
most  debased-and  de^pl^ed;  the.systtm  of  patronage  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere  was  In  its  results  almost  t-ntirely  happy,  while  in  the  obly 
races  where  there  is  complete  equality  there  is  little  if  any  art.  But, 
.  apart  from  his  Socialism.  Mr.  Crane's  papers  are  (xceedingly  intereit- 
ing,  not  only  to  the  artist,  but  to  the  general  reader  interested  In  art. 
Ha  pleads' for  a  wider  recognition  of  deoorai  Ion  as  an  art  in  itself,  and 
tells  us  muc  i  of  its  theory  and  methods  of  work.  The  most  interett' 
log  chapter  is,  perhaps,  that  upon  "  Imitation  and  Expression  in  Art," 
but  those  upon  "  PaiD ting  at  the  Prt  sent  Day  from  the  Decorator's 
Point  of  View,"  and  *'  Art  and  Commercialism,"  are  very  good.  The 
over,  designed  by  Mr.  Crane  him&elf,  is  one  of  the  mas„  beautiful 
l^itces  of  deccration  that  he  has  given  us. 

BIOQBAPHT. 

Orossmith.  Georob.  avd  WRvnoir  Grossmith.  The  Diary  of  a 
Nobody.  (J.  W.  Ariowsmith,  Biiatol.)  Crown  8va.  Cloth.  Pp.  300. 
Ss.tkl; 

Beprintedfrrm  PtencA,  with  additions,  "  TheDiaiy  of  a  Nobody  "  should 
be  very  successful,  for  It  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  cleverett  booki  of 
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the  yesr.  The  thcush's,  hablU,  and  numnen  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  loirer  middle- jlaM  are  here  reproduced  with  wonderfal  fidelity. 
Nor  is  the  writing  ill-natared.  The  dozen  oharacten  who  fiinire  in 
the  diary  are  all  brought  up  before  one  with  wonderful  art.  We  have 
alt  met  their  counter .'atta  in  re.l  life 

BSSATS.  CRIT.CISM8,  AND  BELLES  LBTTRBS. 
Saimtsbuby,  Gboboe  (  dttor;.  Jonathan  Swift's  Polite  Conver- 
sation in  Three  Dialogues.    (ChUwiek  Press,  20  Toon's  Court, 
Cbaocery  Lane.)   Cr^wn  »vo.   Half  parchment.   Pp.  zxv.   19S.  6s. 
net.. 

Old-fushioned  and  strong-flavonredasthe  polite  oonvertation  whfcb  Dean 
tfwift  listened  to  and  ridiculed  must  sound  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  are  y^t  ri^ht  gUd  to  s«%  Swift's  Three  Di«logoesset 
goini;  aga'n  among  uf  •  Affectati'>n  and  *^ad  manners  are  not  for  an  age 
but  tor  all  time,  and  dnift's  irony  will  strike  home  to^ay  in  many 
quartan.  Like  a 
'  l)ram  after  a  Goose, 
"'tis  v<siy  gold  for 
t  he  Wriatcoms  * ;  and 
(Ukefk  D.um  attain) 
it  ia>a  mgit  agree- 
able medicine.  We 
are  not  bound  to 
take  it  all  at  once. 
We  may  "  do  a»  the 
Beggars  do,"  —  go 
away  when  we  have 
got  enough,  and 
then  return  again 
and  again.  Indeed 
the  bjok  is  dis- 
tinctly more'lsh,-* 
not  in  the  SwlfUan 
sense  of  needing 
be  made  stronger, 
ont  in  the  Devon- 
shire seme  of  mak- 
ing one  wish  for 
more.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  no  back  to 
Swift  from  the  shal- 
low and  thinly- 
spread  humour  of 
our  day.  Anyone 
also  who  has  reached 
middle  life  has  the 
pleasure  of  remem- 
bering many  of 
Swift's  expressions 
as  still  on  the  lips 
of  men.  When  we 
come  to  others 
which  we  have 
never  heard  used. 
Mr.  Salntsbury  is 
waiting  to  explain 
them  tor  us.  In- 
deed, he  makes  au 
excellent  editor.  He 
has  the  profound 
respect  which  an 
editor  ought  to 
have  for  his  text, 
and  he  prints  it 
without  sJteration. 
The  exterior  of  the 
volume  too  is  gjt 
up  in  excellent 
Uste,  with  faultless 
binding,  paper,  and 
type.  Mr.  "  Simon 
Wag6tafr,"we  resd, 
wished  that  this 
System  of  Convar> 
sation  might  be 
taught  in  publick 
Schools  by  "soms 
ezp'rt  Oentle- 
womea  gone  to 
decay " ;  out  Mr. 
Salotsbury's  introduction  is  snfident.  May  It  be  long  before  the 
Bditor  and  the  Chiswick  Press  Editions  are  gone  to  decay  1 

FICTION. 

AusTKN,  Jake.  Sense  and  Sensibility.  (J.  H.  Dent  and  Co.) 
Two  volumes.  Fcap.  8vo.  Ck>th.  4s  6d. 

It  were  presnmptoons  and  idle  to  commend  Miss  Aosten's  novels  to 
readers  who  have,  we  hope,  abready  dlioavered  for  themselves  their 
surpassing  charm.  But  a  good  companionable  edition  has  long  been 
"  a  felt  want,**  and  this  is  now  supplied  by  %  firm  whose  prsvions  re- 
iuues  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  literature.  We  oould 
wish,  however,  that  Mr.  B.  Brinley  Johnson's  introluotion  were  less 
scrappily  informative  and  more  critical  and  of  a  piec9.  Averse  though 
we  are  to  the  illustrations  of  elassics,  we  cannot  bat  thank  Mr.  W. 
Cabitt  Cooke  for  his  genuinely  Illustrative  plates.  The  appearance  of 
the  volumes  his  evoked  enthusiasm  in  sll  to  whom  we  have  yet 
shown  them. 


MB.  WALTBB  CRANB. 
{From  the  Pa'nting  by  Mr.  G,  F,  WaUs,  R,Au  •zhibUed  in  the  Royal  Acadmy,  1M3.) 


Black,  William.  Three  Feathers.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  a34.   M.  6d. 

The  seventh  volume  in  the  cheap,  uniform  re-issue  of  Mr.  B-ack's 
novels.   We  have  a*ready  drawn  attention  to  its  extreme  Deatoeas. 

Balestisb,  Wolcott.  The  Average  Woman.  (Heinemann.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  188.  3s.  tfd. 

It  is  rfifficnlt  to  think  and  speak  without  prejudice  of  the  three  stories 
i»hi.h  make  up  th's  volume :  one  cannot  foi get  that  they  are  the  work 
of  a  young  man  who  had  endeared  himself  to  all  the  varied  crowd  ui 
literary  men  and  women  with  whom  bis  work  daily  brought  him  into 
association,  by  his  brilliance  and  by  a  certain  coarm  of  manner,  a 

Seconal  magnetism  which  he  seemed  to  possess  to  an  unc<mimon 
egree.  Various  have  been  the  tributes  which  have  been  given  to  his 
memory,  to  his  personal  charm  and  literarv  promise.  "  The  Average 
Woman"  contains  some  of  the  btst  work  he  produced,  and  althongn 

we  are  hardly  able 
to  give  the  storiee 
the  unqualified 
praise  which  they 
have  received  in 
some  quarters,  vet 
there  is  no  denyuig 
that  they  have  great 
power,  and  that 
they  show  great 
promise  of  future 
work  which  will 
now  never  be  pro- 
duced. In  a  fore- 
word upon  Mr.  Bale* 
stier,  Mr.  Henry 
James,  whose  sym- 
pathy seems  for  the 
nonce  to  have  inter- 
fered with  his  Bng- 
lish.  says  that  he 
professed  a  great 
admiration  for  the 
work  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells.  In*' Cap- 
tain, My  Captain." 
the  last  story,  this 
admiration  bears 
fruit.  Much  aa  the 
characterisation  and 
general  treaUnftnt 
reminds  ns  of  Mr. 
Howells'  latest  vol- 
ume, *•  Mercy"  — 
the  pupil  being  by 
no  means  unworthy 
of  the  matter. 
••Betfey"  Is  un- 
commonly good, 
well  conceived,  aod 
artlstieally  ese- 
outed. 

Blavatsky,  Mad- 
AMK.  Nyrhtmape 
Stories.  (Theoaophi- 
cal  Publishing  Co.) 
Paper  Oo%'crs.  la. 
This   is    a  shiUing 
shocker,    and  no 
mistake,  but  one  far 
superior   to  thoae 
which  usually  eome 
under  that  Utle. 
Whatever  Martame 
Blavatskv  may  or 
may  not  have  been, 
there  is  no  doubt 
that  she  was  a  won- 
derful writer.  Al- 
though    some  of 
these  »t)ries  are  too 
horrible   for  amy* 
thing,  they  aU  bear 
thedlsttnotive  mark 
of  their 


Sisnlus.  Nothing  that  Bdgar  Allan  Foe  ever  wrote  can  excel  the 
orror  of  the  story  of  clairvoyance,  wiih  its  awful  illustratton  of  the 
torture  of  etemiiy.  It  Is  Impossible  to  read  it  without  a  shudder,  for 
through  it  we  get  •  glimpse  of  s  region  In  which  It  Is  possible  to 

coDCrive  of  hell. 

BuBicAVD,  F.  C.  Hie  Now  History  of  Sandford  and  Hopton. 
(Bradbury,  Agnew  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Ck>th.  Pp.  316.  3s.  0d. 
To  us  this  does  not  seam 


bu 


I  this  does  not  seam  a  very  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Bnrnand'a 
lesque  method.  As  the  Spectator  has  already  pointed  out.  he  baa 


of  Mr. 


not  only  carle  iturad  and  exaggerated  the  peculiarities 
Day's  ''History  of  Sandford  and  Merton,"  which  is  of 
legitimate  and  propv,  but  he  has  seen  fit  to  graft  on  to  the  different 
characters  (Mr.  Birlow  in  putienlar)  peculiarities  of  which  there  la 
not  the  slightest  snspiekm  in  the  original.  However,  the  volume, 
apart  from  its  being  a  burlesque,  is  an  amusing  example  of  topey- 
turvy  fun  of  the  broader  sort,  and  will  be  very  popular  with  children* 
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Mr.  Linl«y  Samboome't  nomerotM  llluttmtiona  are  amongit  the  moit 
humoroaa  that  he  has  produced. 

Dic&KNs.  Ohjl8.  a  New  Issue  of  His  Complete  Works.  (Chap- 
man and  Hall.)  Grown  8vo.  Cloth.  2».  6cl.  each. 
▲  complete  edition  of  Diokent  seemt  now  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
erervbody.  Following  Maomillan't  cheap  reprint  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall  are  running  a  new  issue  of  all  Dickens's  works,  printed  from 
the  pUtes  of  the  edition  that  was  carefully  revised  by  the  author 
himself  in  1867-68.  It  is  to  be  called  "  The  Half-crown  Bdition."  and 
will  contain  the  whole  of  the  original  illastcations.  It  will  be  com* 
pleted  in  tkbout  twenty  volnmes.  The  issue  commenced  in  Jane,  and 
the  three  volumts  already  out  are  "  The  Pickwick  Papers."  497  pp. 
with  forty-three  Ulostrattons ;  **  Oliver  Twist,"  259  pp.,  with  twenty- 
four  illuatratlons ;  and  "Bamaby  Bodge,"  489  pp.,  with  seventy-alx 
iUustrations.  Bt>and  neatly  in  black  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  and  with  the 

SB  cial  advantage  of  havlQg  the  illustrations  printed  without  type  on 
e  back,  this  re|Mrintiaat  once  cheap,  readable,  and  nice-looking. 
HxwiTT,  B.  M.  The  Effiaeexnent  of  Oriel  PenhaUgon.  (Samp- 
son Low.)  Paper  covers.  Is. 

If  Mr.  Stevenson  had  not  added  to  the  literature  of  his  country,  by  giving 
OS  **  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Hr.  Hyde,"  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  story 
would  never  nave  been  written.  The  root  idea  is  good,  but  it  is  spoilt 
by  unskilful  treatment.  The  force  of  good  and  evil  struggliog  for 
mastwy  over  the  soul  of  a  woman,  cause  her  baby  girl  to  be  bom  with 
a  harsh  and  morose  disposition.  As  the  child  grows  older  she  becomes 
subject  to  curious  spasms,  from  which  she  emerges  more  beautiful  in 
face  and  softer  in  temper  and  in*llne.'  Gradually  these  spasms  become 
more  frequent  until  at  last  the  bard  nature  gives  way  entirely  to  the 
good. 

HuxB,  Fbaous.  When  I  Lived  In  Bohemia.  (J.  W.  Arrowsmitb, 
BrtiloL)  Orown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  310.  8s.  6d.  Illustrated. 
**  If  my  book  shows  the  public,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  that  can  I  do 
better  work  than  mere  detective  stories,  I  will  be  more  than  satisfied." 
We  cannot  say  that  we  had  any  enthusiastic  liking  for  "  The  Mystery 
of  a  Hansom  Gab,"  but  this  volume  is  greatly  inferior  to  it.  It 
has  no  particular  originality  and  no  ereat  humour,  and  the  style  '*  an 
echo  of  Heine,  a  reminiscenee  of  Charles  Lamb,  (a  plagiarism  from 
Murger,  and  an  imitation  of  Sterne,"  should  be  sufflMdeat  to  deter  any 
reader. 

Hitmphuky.  Fraitx  Pope.  A  New  England  Cactus  and  Other 
Tales.  (T.  Usher  Unwin,)  Long  post  dvo.  Paper  Covers.  Pp.  230. 
Is.  6d.  Pseudonym  Library. 

An  excellent  oolleotlon  of  short  stories  of  the  same  genre  as  those  of 
Miss  Mary  B.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Hamlin  Qarland.  There  it  something 
infinitely  pathetic  in  the  love  stories  of  the  various  old  maids  who 
mainly  form  the  heroines  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  stories;  but  we  haye 
also  the  petty,  harmless  gossip  of  a  New  Bngland  village,  and 
oharmlng  glunpaes  into  rural  eharaoter,  which  go  to  make  the 
▼<rtnme  one  of  the  pleasantest  wliioh  l»a  come  to  us  from  America 
since  the  passing  of  the  Copyright  Act.  One  of  the  st.>ries,  "  The 
Oonrageous  Action  of  Loeia  Biohmond,"  la  quite  one  of  the  most 
original  ghost  stories  which  we  have  read,  and  in  this  story  Mr. 
Humphrey's  style  is  better,  clearer,  and  more  at  ease. 
KiPLUfG.  BiTDTABD,  and  WoLOOTT  BALssnER.   The  Nanlahka :  a 

Stopy  of  West  and  East.  (Heinemann.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 

m.  6s. 

Messrs.  Kipling  and  Balestler  have  raised  the  d^l  without  knowing 
Imjw  to  lay  him.  They  have  created  the  Naulahka,  a  rope  of  ancient 
Indian  jewels,  and  have  got  it  safe,  after  many  adventures,  into  the 
hands  of  Western  man.  But  Western  man—a  citizen  of  Topaz,  Colo- 
tido— does  not  quite  know  what  to  do  with  it.  He  pusillanimonsly 
resolves  to  respeet  the  rights  of  property,  and  then  returns  the  jewels 
in  a  chip-box  to  someone  whb  is  not  their  owner.  The  story  is  pretty 
Uvety ;  but  we  fan<qr  that  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  dia- 
eonragement  among  the  actors  when  it  was  over.  The  beautiful 
Sitabtaai  haa  not  been  allowed  to  poison  anybodv  but  a  monkey.  The 
wife  of  the  railway  president  Is  done  out  ox  her  necklace.  The 
hero  only  gets  half  of  what  he  went  to  Bhutore  for.  Tlie  heroine  is 
burdened  with  a  husband  whom  she  does  not  want.  The  opium- 
sodden  Rajah  is  not  allowed  to  give  the  hero  to  his  serpents,  or  to 
make  any  one  at  all  into  a  shoe  for  his  elephant.  But  tne  reader  ia 
better  off.  There  is  no  discouragement  in  store  for  him, 
Mkbbiok,  LsoNikRD.    The  Man  who  was  Good,  (Chatto  and 

Windos.)  Two  volumes,  ais. 

Hr.  Merrick,  whose  previous  novels  we  have  not  seen,  is  evidently  a 
writer  from  whom,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  improvement,  exoelleot 
work  can  be  expected.  Mary  Brettan,  the  daughter  of  a  country 
physician,  has,  on  her  father's  death,  to  support  herself  by  becoming 
a  hospital  nurse.  Here  she  becomes  eogM^ed  to  one  of  the  patients, 
an  actor,  whom  she  follows  to  London.  He  tells  her,  however,  that 
he  is  already  mariiedto  a  disreputable  woman  who  has  lef;^  him  for 
years,  and  begs  her  not  to  let  this  ioteiY^re  between  {hem.  She 
yields,  and  they  live  happily  together  for  three  yearsr  when,  the 
man's  wife  dying,  he  takes  advattage  of  his  liberty  to  marry  the 
usnageress  of  his  company,  and  disoaros  the  woman  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  all  except  law.  Maty  Brettan's  subsequent  wanderings  in 
search  of  work,  her  Bucoefs,  and  the  sublime  heroism  by  which  she 
sscrif  ces  her  own  life  in  savins  tbat  of  the  son  of  ber  lover  and  his 
wife,  are  admirably  told.  In  tbe  grouping  of  characters,  in  oharac- 
tsriiation,  and  in  the  amfgement  ot  his  story,  Mr.  Merrick  is  already 
an  adept,  but  we  shall  take  more  pleasure  in  his  volumes  when  he  has 
Improved  his  style,  which  is,  at  present,  good  in  intention  but  bad 
ta  execution. 

Ohnlt,  Qtonoits,  A  Weird  Gift.    (Chatto  and  W Indus.)  Crown 
Jto.  Cloth.  Pp.  280.  2».  eJ. 

Tae  supernatural  novel  is  b  coming  as  much  a  nuisanse  as  is  the 


theological,  and  wa  are  to  find  that  the  spirit  wooden  of  tbia 
atory  are  of  suggestion  only  and  not  of  tect.  The  story  is  not.  how- 
ever, a  pleasant  one.  It  has  ndne  of  the  power  of  the  **  Ironmaster," 
and  very  little  of  its  interest. 

STicvjDrsoir,  Bobebt  Loins,  and  Llotd  Osboubnx.  The  Wreekep. 
(Cassell.)  Crown 8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.427.  6s. 

There  is  too  much  padding  in  this  book.  The  early  life  of  Mr.  Loudon 
Dodd  in  Paris  and  in  Bmnburgh  has  little  to  do  with  his  subsequent 
career.  Nor  does  the  padding  ktrrve  the  purpose  which  the  earlier 
chapters  of  some  of  Mr.  Bider  Haggard's  novels  serve— that  of  telling 
adventures,  interesting  indeed,  but  small  as  compared  with  what  is 
to  follow,  so  that  the  reader  is  worked  up  by  degrees.  Contrast,  not 
climax,  is  to  be  found  here.  The  opening  chapters  are  as  flat  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  is  piquant.  We  have  seen  no  puzzle  like  it  for 
many  years,  and  eonfess  tliat  we  gave  it  up,  and  waited  for  the 
authors  to  enlighten  us  without  any  atyllity  to  grasp  the  secret  f6r 
ourselves,  ifrom  the  moment  that  Mr.  Dodd  fir»t  hears  of  the  Flying 
Scud  the  story  goes  with  an  irresistible  rush.  A  very  able  hand,  too, 
haa  given  to  all  the  leading  scenes  touches  of  colour  which  ding  to 
the  memory.  The  sea-btrds  tof earning,  fightiing,  and  dying  among 
the  sacks  of  waste  rice,  make  a  picture  life-like  to  see  and  baid  to  for- 
get. What  a  pity  that  a  striking  story  cannot  be  relieved  of  Its 
encumbrances  I 

Wbight,  Joseph.  Laird  Nicoll's  Kitchen,  and  Other  Scottish 
Stories.  (Glasgow :  Joseph  Wright.)  Paper  covers.  6d. 
Mr.  Wright  seems  to  be  a  man  of  many  parts.  That  he  was  the  maker 
of  a  renowned  umbrella  called  the  Royjil  "  Drooko,"  which  statesmen 
and  royal  personages  have  united  in  praising,  we  knew  full  well ;  but 
that  Josepn.  Wright  was  also  a  stoiy-wrter,  a  poet,  and  a  publisher, 
we  did  not  know  until  this  publication  or  his  oame  our  way.  A  man 
deserves  well  of  his  country  who  can  tell  a  good  Scotch  story,  write 
a  good  Scotch  song,  and  make  an  umbrella  which  causes  men  like 
Gladstone  and  Salisbury,  Bright  and  Balfour,  Beecher  and  Blackie 
for  once  to  agree  together. 

Zax&will,  I.  The  Old  Maid's  Club.  (Heinemann.)  Orown  8vo. 
Cluth.  Pp.326.  3s.  6d. 

Having  succeeded  with  "  The  Bachelor's  Club,"  it  Is  quite  natural  tha  < 
Mr.  Zangwill  should  try  his  literary  luck  with  its  teminine  counter- 
part. Imitative  volumes  of  this  sort  are  generally  failures ;  but.  if 
anything,  **  The  Old  Maid's  Club"  is  even  more  amusing  than  was  its 
predecessor.  Now,  Mr.  Zangwill  can  fairly  say  that  he  n*s  produced 
two  of  the  moat  original  volumes  of  humour  which  have  appeared  for 
some  time.  Unluckily,  we  had  to  read  the  whole  volume  at  a  sitting ; 
but  the  reader  is  advised  to  take  it  up  from  time  to  time,  as  be  will 
otberwise  become  somewhat.'nauseatedoy  the  continuance  of  epigram- 
matic humour.  Each  chapter  is  practically  a  story  in  itself,  so  that 
the  interest  of  com  inuity  will  not  be  lost.  Most  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Town- 
send's  illustrations  are  good,  but  some  are  entirely  unworthy  of  him. 
He  haa  the  fault  of  his  qualities,  and  does  not  tuflUciently  guard 
against  unneoeasary  lines. 

HISTOBY. 

Olatdut.P.  W.,M.A.  England  under  the  Coalition.  (T.  Fisher 

Unwin.)  Orown 8vo.  Clotn.  Pp.576.  10s. 6d. 

Mr.  Olayden,  who  is  the  real  editor  of  the  Daify  News,  for  Mr.  Boblnson 
can  hardly  be  taken  seriously  as  an  editor,  has  written  an  excellent 
handbook  for  the  use  of  Liberal  poUtioians.  It  ia  a  history  of  the  last 
administration  from  tl  e  point  of  view  of  Bonverie  Street.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  the  only  work  that  covets  that  period  of 
contemporary  hiitory.  It  deals  chiefly,  although  not  exclusively, 
with  the  Irish  policy  ot  the  Gtovemmeut,  and  is  charaoterlied  by  a 
limpid  lucidity  which  la  the  note  of  everything  which  passes  from 
Mr.  Clay  den's  practised  pen. 

BoBiKsoN.  H.  J.  Colonial  Chronology :  A  Chronology  of  the 
Principal  Events  of  the  British  Colonies  and  India  from  the 
Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  Present  Time.  (Lawrence 
andBuUen.)  4to.  Cloth.  16s. 

This  book  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  give  within  the 
compass  of  a  volume  the  history  of  our  Colonial  Bmpire.  The  history 
is  set  forth  in  parallel  columns ;  there  are  maps  showing  the  growth 
of  the  British  Bmpire  since  1592  to  1892.  At  the  end  there  is  a  con- 
cise account  of  every  colony,  with  maps.  The  book  is  the  printed 
record  of  one  of  tbe  greatest  achievements  which  any  race  ever  accom- 
plished in  the  history  of  the  world. 

LBGAL  AND  POLITICAL. 
Bastable,  0.  F.  Public  Finance.    (Macmlllan.)    8vo.  Cloth. 

Pp.672.   12s.  6d. 

In  studying  public  finance  as  distinct  from  political  economy.  Professor 
Bastable  has  not  unduly  separated  it  from  the  Utter  branch  of 
science.  His  study  of  the  finance  of  nations  has  its  roots  in 
economics,  or  draws  its  major  premisses  from  economics.  But  other 
lines  of  enquiry  too,  history  and  statistics,  have  their  say,  and  the 
d  priori  conclusions  of  abstract  reaioning  are  checked  incessant 
reference  to  facts.  Without  the  reasoning,  the  resuUa  would  not 
have  been  correct:  witbout  the  materials  collected  by  census 
agencies  and  statistical  departments  they  would  not  have  been  coc- 
vinclng.  Mr.  Bastable  divides  his  subject  into  (1)  the  heads  of  public 
expenditure,  (2)  public  revenue  from  sources  other  than  taxation, 
the  principles  ot  taxation,  ^4)  the  several  kinds  of  taxes,  (6)  the 
relations  of  expeoditiu«  and  rcceipot,  and  (6)  financial  adminis- 
tration. 

MUSIC,  POBTRY,  AND  THB  DRAMA, 

Ambbos,  Dr.  A.  W.  Zwel  Husikallsche  Nachlasshefte.  (B. 
Drodtleff,  Pressburg.)  Paper  covert.  Pp.  126. 

Contains  an  interesting  introduction  to  the  history  of  music,  and 
essays  on  Heimrlch  Schiitz,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck, 
Haydn,  Johannes  Francisd.  and  the  musical  Armidas. 
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Dablbt.  Qkobob.  Sylvia,  or  tb0  Hay  Queen.  (J.  M.  DMt  jaA 

Oj.)  18mo.  Clo.b.  Pp.a0O. 

Bom  in         Darley  first  attracted  afctentlon  ia  Ufcerftry  cWotot  by 


hU  "  Brrort  of  BottMle/'  an  indifferent  volame  of  verte  MtbUahed 
la  1823.  An  impediment  in  bit  tpeeeb.  wbicb  did  mnob  to  aonr  bii 
temper,  did  not  allow  blm,  however,  to  mix  mnob  among  Mople  of  his 


own  profeation,  although  he  was  early  marked  out  as  a  poit  and  eriticof 
no  mean  order.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  London  Magaxint,  and  later, 
with  Cliarles  L%mb  and  Thomas  Hood,  transferred  his  servioes  to  the 
^Vieiueum.  I  a  1829  appeared  "  Sylvis,"  here  reprinted,  in  a  most 
obarmlnff  form,  in  an  ed.tion  limited  to  600  copies,  with  a  judicious 
iotrod  action  by  Mr.  John  U.  Ingram.  As  a  fairy  play  it  has  few 
equals,  here  reminding  us  of  Shalcespeare's  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  and  now  of  other  Blizabetban  dramatist*.  The  lyrics  and 
descriptive  pieces  in  which  It  abounds  are  entirely  beautiful,  and 
Mr.  Ingram  says,  not  without  cause,  of  the  f^ery  verse,  that  '*at 
times  it  is  even  sweeter  than  Drayton's,  and  is  as  lantast'o  as  Shake- 
speare's own."  Complete  oblivion  seemed  to  bav«  overtalMn  D^rley 
and  his  work  undl  this  welcome  reprint  awakened  us  to  his  memory. 
And  yet  at  one  time— and  that  time  no  uneventful  one  in  our 
pjctical  hittory— he  was  reckoned  one  of  Bngtand's  most  tuneful 
singers.  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Tennyson  thought  10  highly  of  his  work 
that  he  offered  to  defray  the  cost  of  its  prodpction.  and  bith  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browning  were  his  enthusiastic  aamirfts,  the  formerhaving 
stated  that  Darius  work  bad  great  influenoA  on  his  own  early 
dramatic  work.  True  lovers  of  literature  agtln  owe  Messrs.  Dent 
sincere  thanka 

FoRMAif,  H.  Buxroir.  Shelley*s  Poetical  Works.  Vol.  III.  (Ocorge 
3!sll  and  Son.)  Fcap.Svo.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  third  volume  ox  the  new  five-volume  edition  of  Shelley,  which 
Messrs.  Bell  are  publlsbiog.  In  their  excellent  Aldine  edition  of  the 
British  Poets.  It  contains  the  "  Cend.'  *'  Piometheus  Unbound," 
"  (Elipas  Tyrannus"  and  *'  Bpipiyohidion." 

QcRMAv,  Bpwaro  (Composer).  Suite  ftwa  tl|f  Music  to  Shake- 
speare's ^  Henry  Vin.,"  arranged  as  a  Pianoforte  Duet. 
(Novcllo's,  1.  Bemers  Sireec.)  Paper  covers.  Pp.  90.  6s.  net. 
Mr.  German,  by  arranging  bis  music  as  a  pianoforte  due*:,  has 
produced  a  charming  souvenir  of  the  late  tyoeum  ssason.  It 
contains,  in  Addition  to  the  overtnre  and  preludee  to  Acts  II.-V.,  the 
Morris  DAoee,  the  graceful  Shepherds'  Danee,  aa^  the  merry  Torch 
DAUoe. 

QoLDBSCK,  BoBUT.   Primary  Piano  Method,    (Mosioal  Art 
Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mu.)    Paper  covers.  Pp.  50. 
Part  I.ot  tbeteohDioalfoundsitlon  of  piano>playiog  a«  used  at  Oold- 

beck's  Oonservatoiy  at  B.rUa  and  the  Qoklbeck  Suiools  of  the  Uai:ed 

S'a  es. 

QoLuivae,  Israel,  M.  A.  (Bdltor).  Cynewuirs  Christ :  An  Eighth 
Century  English  Epic.  (DavidNutt.)  Svo.Bjards.  Pp.xzhl.  316.  14s. 
-Mr.  Qol  ancx,  who  nas  already  given  us  aa  admirable  and  scboltfly 
edition  of  the  middle-B  'gllsh  poem  '*  Pearl,"  here  gives  ui  •  paraUel 
Iranslatiooof  the  ezlsUag  fragments  of  Cyoewulf's  beautiful  life  of 
Cirist,  preserved  for  us  in  the  Bxettr  Book.  Cynewulf,  probably  a 
Northumbrian,  was  perhaps  the  mosfi  genuinely  poetical  of 
all  the  early  minstrels  after  Cdmoo.  Mr,  Qollancz's  translation 
is  in  mtny  respects  excellent,  but  it  would  have  been  better, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  attempted  an  allltemtive  version  which 
should  have  kept  the  rhythm  of  the  ori«tnal,  afcer  the  fashion 
attempted  in  the  version  of  Cynf.wulf 's  "  Phcenix,"  included  in  the 
little  volume  on  '*  Anglo  Ssxou  Britain"  published  by  the  S.P.C.K. 
Modem  bbmk  verse  loses  entirely  tbe  ehaimoterlstlc.  spasmodic  jerk 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  The  notes  are  calculated  to  help  the  students 
over  aU  tbe  dilRoutt  passages  in  a  somewhat  crabbed  and  involved 
epic. 

Hkksokbl,  G.  (Composer).  Suite  ftH>m  the  Musle  to  Shako- 
:speare*s  "Hamlet/*  Op.  50/arraiiged  as  a  Pianoforte  Duet,  by 
BatUson  Haynes.  (Hoveho's,  1,  Bernert  tttreet.)  P^per  Oivers. 
Pp.43.  5i.  net. 

As  charming  a  souvenir  of  the  pastHaymarket  season  as  Mr.  German's 
duet  is  of  ihe  Lyceum  season.  It  contains  the  preludes  **  Uamiet," 
"  Opbtlia,'*  and  **  Ophelia's  Death,"  the  Interlude  and  Pastorale, 
and  the  Danish  March.  The  music  has  also  exoited  as  much  inte.est 
in  tbe  conciTt  room  at  It  did  amid  its  m  jre  dramatle  sorroundmgs 
at  the  theatre. 

MAcriB,BoifALDCAMPBBLL.  Granlto  Dutt.  (KeganPaul.)  Grown 
8vo.  CloUt,  Pp.  10«.  3s.  M. 

We  are  not  sure  abaut  Mr.  Macfie.  Hi « present  verses  are  laboured,  but 
they  show  promise,  and  soae  of  them  nave  very  good  lines,  altoough 
the  thoughts  are  seldom  ptrtleularly  novel.  In  fact,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  particular  message,  and  for  the  lack  of  it  he  does  not  sing 
suflciently  sweetly  to  atone.  The  two  heel  pieoes  in  the  volume  are 
'*  A  Faee'  and  *' Ifo  Saint,"  but  at  present  Mr.  Macfie  has  not  the 
gift  of  potting  the  exact  right  word  in  the  only  place. 

Mattbkw  Abnold  (Bditor).  Poetry  of  Byron.  (Vacmlllan  and 

•€•>.)  Itfmo.  Ciulh.  Pft>.  376.  as.6d.net. 

When  this  volume  of  the  Golden  Treasury  Serlea  first  appeered  in  1881, 
M  ttthew  Arnold  wrote  a  preface  In  which  he  said  When  tbe  yvar 
1900  is  turned,  and  our  nation  comes  t  j  reciunt  her  poetic  glories  in 
the  century  which  has  then  just  ended,  the  first  namea  wHh  her  will 
be  Wordsworth  and  Byron;"  and  be  placed  Wordsworth's  poetry 
above  B ,  roa's  on  tbe  whole,  *'  although  in  s  >ma  points  he  was  greatly 
B>ron's  inferior."  This  crltl  al  essay  by  Matthew  Arnold  appears  in 
the  ebeap  edition  before  us.  He  arraotea  bis  selections  from  Byron 
.und«r  the  following  beads :-(!)  Personal.  Lyric,  and  Bl«gL»c;  (3) 
Dcsc.ipt*veandNttniti«re;  (8)  Dramatk:  and  (4)  Satiric. 


Pakbt,  Dr.'  Joseph  (Composer).  Saul  ot  Tarsus.  (P^tey  and 
Willis,  44,  Great  Marlborough  S'roet.)  Peper  covers.  Pp.  306. 
59.  net. 

A  dramatic  oratorio  for  soli,  chorus,  organ,  ani  orchestra,  representing 
tcenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul— Damascut,  Pbillppl,  Jerutaleos,  and 
Bome.  It  has  been  omposed  exprtssly  for  the  Bisteddfod  at  Biyl, 
and  contains  some  striking  and  vig  >rous  mnsic. 

Powell,  G.  H.  Bhymes  and  Reflections.  (L\wrenoe  and  Bnllen.) 
Crown  8vo.  Paper  board*.  Pp.95.  ls.6d. 

Much  of  this  volume  is  almost  below  oootempt ;  much,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  viewed  as  political  verse,  is  exoeedinglv  gool.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Traill,  almoit  aloie  in  this  particular  branch  of  |;H>etry,  has  here  no 
unwo  thy  comrade.  "The  Friend  of  Humanity  in  the  Provinces," 
although  full  of  loacourate  lines,  as  indeed  is  tne  whole  volume,  haa 
a  floo  1  deal  of  "  bite."  Two  pieoes,  addressed  evidently  to  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  aad  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  are  clevrly  sa'cutio,  but  here,  as  every^ 
where,  does  the  author's  msufllclent  mastery  of  his  metres  betray 
him.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  reprinted  f  lom  the  Glcbt  and  the  st, 
James't  GazetU. 

ScHeBEBT.  Fraxz  (Composer).  Die  Schone  Muillerln.  ByWilheTra 
Miiller.  (Deutsche  Verlags-Anstaiv,  Stuttgart.)  Cloth.  Pp.  124. 
6  Mtrks. 

A  beautiful  edition  in  music,  word,  and  picture  of  the  famiu*  Cfc'e  of 
songs  written  by  Wilhelm  MuUer,  and  set  to  mudc  by  Franz  Schubert. 
The  songs  are  twenty-ihr<ie  in  all.  bat,  as  Schubert's  music  only 
i  joluded  twenty  of  them.  Dr.  Ludwi/  Stark  has  supplied  settings,  itt 
the  style  of  the  master  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  remaining  turee. 
The  work,  which  is  illu«trated  by  B.  Sohuster  and  A.  Baumann.  ia 
beautifully  printed,  and  altogether  the  volume  forms  a  charming  and 
mtrvelljusly  cheap  album  fur  the  singer  and  others. 

8M1ET05,  John  Mobb  (Composer).    King  Arthur.  (Methven,. 

Simpson  and  Co..  DjDd  -e.)  Paper  covers.  Pp.130,  m.  6d. 

A  second  edition  of  Mr.  John  M.  8  nieton's  drametlo  cantata  for  soll» 
choms,  and  orchestra,  the  words  for  which  were  written  by  hie 
brother,  Mr.  James  Smieton.  It  takes  s)me  eighty  mlnut«s  to  per> 
f  jrm,  and  ought  to  be  as  popular  with  choral  societies  and  the  public 
as  the  «tber  cantatas—"  Ariadne  "  aiid  "  Pearl"— the  same  com* 
poser.  It  contains  some  bsautif  ul  smgs  and  a  beautiful  hymn,  *  *  There 
is  a  land  beyond  the  setting  sun,"  to  soothe  the  dying  Arthur. 

Spitta,  Philipp.  Zur  Musik.  (G<rbrflder  Paetel,  LQUowstraise  7. 
BerUn.  W.)  Paper  oovers.  Pu.  473. 

Sixteen  intere*ting  essa3^,  by  the  famous  German  musio  liiUraUnT^  re- 
printed from  the  DeuUcKe  Hundschau  and  other  pNriodicals.  Thtt 
vo'ume  includes  *'  The  Science  of  Art  and  Art,"  **  Poetry  and  Mu«ic,** 
'*  The  Bevival  of  Church  Musle  on  an  Historical  Foundation,** "  Han- 
del, Bach,  and  Scaiitz."  *'  M«riane  von  Zlegler  and  Job.  Sebastian 
Bach,"  "  Beethovenia,"  "Weber,"  **Spontlnlhi  BerUo,"  "  Niels  W. 
Chide,"  "  Jobanoes  Brahms,"  etc. ;  the  eisay  on  Brahms,  however^ 
appearing  here  for  the  ft  st  thne. 

BBFBRBKCB  BOOKS. 

Chambers*S  Encydopadla.  Volume  IX.  (W.  and  B.  Chambers.) 
Clotu.   Pp.838.  104.61. 

The  penoltimate  volome,  covering  the  ground  from  Round  to  Swan- 
sea. Among  the  more  imp  jrtant  Arttdrs  are  '*  Runes,"  by  C«non  Issaa 
Taylor;  "Russia and  Siberia,'  1^ Prince  Krapotkine:  "Lord  Salis- 
bury." by  Frederick  GreenwooJ  s  "Silvation  Army,  by  Br  unwell 
Bxtth ;  "  George  Sand,"  by  George  Sahitobury ;  "  Sir  Walter  Scott." 
by  Andrew  L«ng;  "Bex,'^  "Snakes"  and  "Spiders."  by  J.  Arthor 
Thomson;  "  SoiDieepeare"  and  " Shelley ,"  by  FtoUmx  Dowden; 
"Sb^riJen."  by  Mrs.  Olipbant;  "Shorthand."  by  Isatc  Pitman  . 
"  Mrs.  Siddoos,"  by  B.  W.  L  >we;  "  Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  by  Prtifn  lor 
Palgreve;  'Slavs,"  by  W.  R.  Morfill;  "SocUlUm,"  by  Tbtnei 
Kirkup:  "Sonnet,"  by  Theodore  Watts;  "Spiritualism."  by  Allr»Ni 
Russil  Wallace :  "Steele,"  by  Austin  Dobson;  "Slcme,"  byH.  D. 
Traill ;  end  "  Strawberry,"  b/  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

The  New  House  of  Commons,  July,  1892  (Mtemnian.)  Peper 
covers.   Pp.  »i8.  Is. 

The  btst  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  noli  been  elected  when 
the  Timet  br«>ugbt  out,  through  Mesirs.  Mftcmillan,  this  admirable 
handbook  to  the  new  House.  Toe  Times  was  almost  the  only  paper 
that  distinguithed  itself  this  General  Blection.  The  fjrecssUof  Ito 
special  commissioner  were  wonderfully  oorreot,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
few  papers  which  enabled  Its  readers  to  compare  the  polls  of  the 
preoedlng  day  with  the  polls  of  the  General  B  ectlonsof  1886  and  1886 
and  the %e^ecti9ns  In  the  same  oonstitoendes.  * 

Warships  of  the  Wgrld«  Lloyd's  Recrlster  of  British  and 
Foreign  Smpplng.  ParCloulars  of  the  Warships  of  the  World. 
('4,  White  Lane  Court,  Coriihtll*)  lu  three  parts.  Tenth  revla«d 
0l«tion.  6s. 

xhis  la  en  Invelasble  book  of  re^ereace.  It  contains  not  only  the  p«r> 
lioulars  ooneeming  the  warships  of  eeeh  cmntry  In  the  world,  bat 
also  a  table  of  all  their  gnus,  with  prtnelpal  partioulara  end  summaries 
0i  all  guns  afl  jat  in  the  world,  together  with  stetlstlea  of  the  Beroheot 
^Pplog  and  particnhws  of  all  dry  and  wet  docks,  et9.  The  eppconK 
mate  value  of  the  marine  navy  of  Bngland  Is  pot  down  et  ISS 
mill'ons,  as  against  10  millions  for  Franoe,  14|  mllliona  for  G^roseoy. 
anddmlllonsfor  tbe  United  States.  Tet,  aithoogh  our  merebeui 
navy  Is  twelve  times  as  valuable  as  that  of  France,  Fimnee  spends  more 
than  half  as  much  as  we  do  in  I  he  malotenense  of  her  fleet.  If  eur  we^ 
shipa  werein  propo'tlon  to  our  meroentlle  osarlne  we  thootd  h%ve 
twelve  men-of-war  for  every  one  which  sells  the  Frcaoh  fl  ig  s  instead 
if  that  we  have  not  two  to  one. 
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RBLIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  EDUCATrOX. 
Fa-rrar,  p.  W.,  D.D.  Ephphatha  •.  or.  The  Amelioration  of  the 

World.   (MaomiIl«n.)  Crown  8vo.  Clocn.  3«.  (5i. 

The  aermoot  included  In  thit  volume  were  preaohed  by  Dr.  Farmr  in 
Wvetmintter  Abbey  and  St.  Margaret's  Ohurob.  If  Mr.  Price  Hughes 
bad  preached  and  published  them  he  would  have  called  the  volume 
"  SoclU  Christianity,"  and  it  wnuld  have  been  a  better  title.  But} 
the  AroUde«con  is  a  social  reformer  almost  as  Riidlcsl  as  cb^ 
Methodist  Price  Huffhes:  and  these  admirable  discourses  do  Indeed 
atiow  that  "  it  is  x>08tlble  for  a  clersyman  without  offence  to  deil  with 
questions  which  may  fairly  be  called  political." 
H0U1.T,  P0WI8.    Dialogues  on  the  Efficiency  of  Prayer. 

(Chapman  and  Hall.)  4to.   Cloth.   Pp.  150.  oa. 

Toe  »ocratlc  method  adopted  in  these  dialogues  have  the  disfloct 
advaQcajie  of  setting  forth  b)th  sides  of  a  great  subject.  Eich  of  the 
eignt  evidence  cartful  study  of  aU  the  oifilcaltlea  of  prayer  and  uf 
the  arguments  and  illustrations  bf  which  these  difficulties  can  be 
answered.  The  volume  is  a  useful  compendinm,  which  cannot  fail  t  > 
be  of  service  to  those  who  read  it. 

Hr&BBS.  Rbv.  Thomas.  Loyola  and  the  Education  System  of 
the  Jesuits.  (Helnemann.)  Crown  8vo.  0  utb.  Pp.  3u/.  5s. 
Tae  sec  jnd  of  a  series  of  monographs  r>n  the  grcuit  educatioual  systems 
of  the  world.  l&  his  preface  Mr.  Hughts  says  th%t  ha  has 
"endeavoured  to  present  a  critical  stateoieut  of  the  principle  and 
method  adooted  in  the  Society  of  Jesus."  The  first  half  of  tUe 
volume  is  devoted  to  a  biographical  and  historical  sketch  ol  the 
Pounder  of  this  sysrem;  the  second  to  the  details  and  pedagogical 

J significance  of  the  various  elements  in  the  method. 
RoozsMSYEB,  J.  H.  L.  The  Great  Foundat'on.  (Niitbet.)  Pcap. 
8vo.    Uloih,  28. 

A  very  symitathettc  and  libe  al  minded  examination  of  the  causes  of 
the  uuDellef  boir  "in  the  air."  which,  as  the  author  points  our.  is 
often  not  so  much  the  loss  of  faith  as  the  recognition  th«t  it  has  never 
existed.  He  iniists  chiefly  on  the  personality  of  Christ  as  the  true 
Kraund  of  belief.  The  translat  on.  by  M.  Farquharson,  is  well  and 
catcf  ally  done. 

SCIBNCB. 

Biu>i>ARD.  Frink  B..F.R  S.  Animal  Colouration.  (Sonneofcheln.) 
8/0.   Cloth.  lOs.  6d. 

Si  ice  the  pnbliciMon  of  the  late  Mr.  Bates's  classical  paper  on  mimicry 
10  the  Transsctions  of  the  Lianeaa  Socie  y.  186i,  in  which  he 
explained  that  curioas  phenomenon  as  dui  to  natural  selection,  the 
literature  of  the  subject  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
present  work  takes  a  somewhat  larger  range  of  the  subject  than  is 
occapied  by  Mr.  Poulton's  **  Colours  of  Animals,"  whicn  deals  mainly 
with  insects  as  furnishing  the  main  body  of  examples  of  mimetic 
analogiea.  And  Mr.  Beddardloses  no  chance  of  miniaaising  the  f  nfluencC 
of  natural  selectiou  wheaever  It  cannot  be  shown  to  b»  the  immediate 
agent  of  colouration.  Bvery  biologist  admit)  that  a  mass  of  c  bscura 
problems  gather  round  the  particular  purpose  of  this  and  tbat 
colour  or  marking ;  that  in  this,  as  in  aught  else  in  organisms,  for  one 
thtngexplamed  liftyorhers  remain anexplaiaed.  And.therefjre,  when 
Mr.  Beddard  quotes-  Mr.  Romanes  as  saying  than  oenain  patterns 
on  the  breasts  of  woodpeckers  **  can  have  nn  fuuctioo,"  we  ask  him 
how  he  knows  that  ?  suoh  i«  not  the  becoming  language  of  science. 
Hie  book  is  a  fond  of  useful  aid  entertaining,  but  ilNarranged 
informaMon  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  not  adapted  "  to  persons 
hairing  no  special  kuiwltd^e  uf  zxt'ogf,'*  for  whom  it  professes  to 
have  been  written. 

Fry,  The  Rt.  Hox.  Lonn  Justice.  British  Mosses.  (Wltherby.) 
Grown  8vo.   Cloth.   Is.   Knowledge  Series. 

If  one  great  lawyer -Sir^Fiaucit  Bacon  -tbought  that  a  mots  i*  but  "a 
rudiment  between  putrefaction  and  a  heib,"  anoth<r-Slr  B^lwrard 
Fry-^knowi  b-rtter.  1^  ss  is,  ho  tells  us.  an  exquisitely  o'giniced 
pUnt.  He  bai  a  piirfect  geniu«  for  diagrams  or  tables,  und  ne  sets 
forth  moso  usefully  the  struc  ur^  and  llfe^trcle  of  the  m*  sies. 
L'-xoow  Stereoscopic  Co.  Views  of  London.  (SImpkiuand  Mar- 
shall.) Obloug.   Cloth,  gilt.  lu«.  tki. 

This  a'b'jra  01'  Lond(<n  viewi-,  reproduced  by  a  permanent,  process  from 
ih«  Sttr  oscoyic  Company's  latest  sefies  of  negatives,  is  an  attractive 
gif  -book,  a  td.  we  believe,  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
produce  a  series  of  vjewi  of  this  kind  at  such  a  pric^^.  Hitherto, 
aloums  containing  the  same  number  of  permanent  photographs  bave 
been  sold  at  a  guinea  and  upward*.  Some  of  these  pla' es  are  excel- 
lent instaotane.us  photogtaphs,  showing  the  street  traffic  of  the 
tiusiest  streets  aad  rtsurts,  and  conveying,  therefore,  an  accurate  and 
adequate  i  tea  of  the  sctivity  of  the  metrupolis. 
Kh'^dss.  G.  M.  The  Nine  Circles  of  the  Hell  of  the  Innocent. 

(Sonnensche'^n.)  C-own  »vo.  Cioth.  Pp.  Itf  i.  Is. 
This  book,"  says  Miss  Frances  Power  C  )bbe,  in  he**  prefnc*.  *' has 
been  planned  by  me.  and  the  design  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Rhodes,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  in  \  tie  simplest  and  most  direct  manner  pos- 
sible, what  vivisection  Is."  Nothing  h<B  been  inserted  to  prove  the 
horror  of  tlie  tortures  InJicted  by  seientitio  men  upon  helpless 
animals,  which  Miss  Cobbe  sajs  surpass  the  tortures  of  the 
damned,  but  verbatim  reports,  copied  iu  most  cses  from  the  papers 
and  books  of  the  operators  themselves.  Miss  Cobbe  ends  her  pre- 
face by  saylnir.  "May  Q<)d  move  the  hearts  of  tuosa  who  read  this 
sickening  b  x^k  to  pity  and  rescue !  " 

*  BoMAXJis.  O.  J..  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Daf Win,  and  After  Darwin. 

(L/ngmans.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.460.   10s.  6d. 

**The  pr  sent  volume,"  says  Mr.  Romanes.  "  is  intended  to  be  merely  a 
systematic  exp')sition  of  what  may  be  termed  tho  Darwinian  theory." 
tt  Is  we-1  illustrated  and  essentially  popular  In  its  object.  Mr. 
Romanes  having  been  careful  to  avoid  assnming  even  the  moat 


rudimentary  knowledge  of  natoral  science  on  the  part  of  his  readers. 
We  may  add  the  volonae  is  frontispieced  with  a  steel  engraving  of 
Charles  Daririn,  and  that  it  will  be  followed  in  the  autumn  by  a 
further  volume.  wh*ch  will  be  devoted  "  to  the  general  theory  of 
organic  evolution  as  this  was  left  by  the  stupcLdous  labours  of 
Darwin." 

TRAVEL. 

Barrett.  C.  B.  B.  Essex:  Highways,  Byways,  and  Water- 
ways. (Lawrence  and  Buiien.)  4u>.  Cloth.  Pp.  2i8.'  12s.  6d.  ne  . 
Thbisone  of  the  most  handsome,  and,  oonsidoing  its  size  ard  th^ 
beauty  of  its  cover,  paper  and  illustrations,  the  cheapest  volumes 
which  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Bullen  have  yet  given  us.  In  so  small  a 
compiss  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  dercrip- 
tion  of  the  whole  of  Eaaex.  Mr.  Barrett  haa  wiaely  ct  nfir  ed  himself 
to  the  most  beau  ifnl  and  interesting  portion.  From  Brad  well  Point 
he  pasces  vid  Maldon  and  Witbam,  to  Thaktedand  Saffron  Waldon, 
travelUng  thkuce  to  Layer  Marney,  Ooggeshall,  Colcbester,  Caster 
Hedlngham,  and  Barking.  With  the  descripUooa  of  the  placea  he 
visited,  Mr.  Barrett  gives  as  some  slight  account  of  the  Religious  and 
Craft  Guilds  of  the  county  and  much  valuable  biographical  and 
hiatorioal  information.  Tbe  very  numerous  ilinstn>tions,  including 
the  n<ne  etchings,  are  all  from  drawings  made  on  the  spot,  without 
the  inter  vantion  of  photography. 

Felbermaic.v,  Louis.  Hungary  and  its  People.  (Griffith  and 
Farran.)   Crown  8va.   Cloih.   Pp.  390.   lOi.  tid. 

.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  popular  work  dealing  with  Hungary 
and  its  people.  The  present  volume,  if  there  be  iiuch  a  want,  supplies 
it,  and  in  a  creditable  fashion.  It  has  good.  1  trge  type,  and  a  number 
of  illustrations—historical,  portrait,  and  landscape. 
Prick,  Julius  M.,  P.R.G.S.  From  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 

Yellow  Sea.   (Sampson  Low.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  384.  3is. 

Pew  modern  volumes  of  travel  have  been  more  entertaining  than  this 
"  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  1890  and  1891  across  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the 
Gobi  Desert  and  North  China."  and  none  have  been  better  illustiated, 
for  Mr.  Price  is  a  special  artist  of  the  Illustrated  Land  n  AVit's.  The 
toar  staited  by  Mr.  P/ioe  was  sent  out  by  the  proprietois  of  the 
Neivs  to  accompany  Captain  Wiggins  in  his  attempt  10  establish  a 
trade  connection  with  Siberia  by  means  of  the  Kara  Sea.  From 
Yeneselsk  in  Central  Siberia,  where  the  expedition  terminated.  Mr. 
Price  made  his  way  by  Irautak  across  the  Mongolian  frontier  to 
On^ga.  thence  to  Kalgar  in  China,  and  then  by  mule  litter  to  Peking. 
From  Peking  he  went  to  Shanghai  and  Yokohaaui.  tmvelling  home 
by  America,  "  thus,"  as  he  says,  "  oompfetlng  a  circuit  of  the  globe 
by  an  entirely  novel  route,"  which  in  ttjese  days  of  extensive  globe- 
trotting  is  no  small  achievement.  Mr.  Price's  style  is  unpractised, 
but  that  we  can  forgive,  but  not  his  occasional  lapies  itito  bad  taste. 
The  publishers  here  htd  the  goo  l  sense  to  add  an  excellent  map  to  the 
voluaae,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  reiders'  Interest. 

Stevbwi,  W.  Barnes.  Through  Famine-Stricken  Russia  (Sunp- 

aon  Low.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloto.   Pp.  183.  2s.  6d 

This  little  volume,  which  has  a  very  good  frontiaplece  of  Ooont  Tol  toi 
at  work  in  his  study,  gives  an  account  of  the  inveatigationa  made  by 
the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  ChrmieU  into  the  famine-stricken 
provinces  of  Russia  hut  vear.  Apart  from  the  painful  hiterest  attach- 
ing to  his  narrative  of  the  greatest  catastrophe  which  has  over- 
wnelmed  a  Buropean  nation,  it  is  important  because  of  ttie  glimpse 
which  it  gives  us  of  Count  Tolstoi's  life.  Mr.  Steveni  writes  c'early 
what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and  he  reports  faithfully  what  Count 
Tolstoi  told  him.  It  will  be  well  if  it  should  help  to  undo  the  flood 
gates  of  charity,  and  enable  some  more  of  these  pcor  wretched  pea- 
aanta  to  escape  death  by  famine  er  the  t3rphu8  which  follows  In 
its  wake. 

Sun  Pictures  from  Many  Lands.  (Hazell.  Wa*son  and  Viney.) 
Pap<fr  Covers,   as  tki. 

Here  is  an  admirable  idea  spelled  in  the  editing.  The  eighty  quit  to 
paf  ea  of  which  the  work  is  composed  are  printed  in  a  manner  that  is 
beyond  all  praise,  and  the  thirty-six  collotypes  interspersed  among 
the  letterpress  are  most  charming.  But  that  is  all.  The  letterpress 
itaelf  ia  a  aeries  of  scrappy  notea  by  varioua  amateor  photographers  on 
their  holiday  trips  with  the  camera.  There  is  no  attempt  m  classifica- 
tion. One  jumps  from  Scotland  to  the  south  of  England,  then  back 
to  Scotland ;  now  to  Norway,  then  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  anon  *^ack 
to  Norway.  Woise  than  all.  the  notes  refer  in  almo  a  every  paragraph 
to  such  and  such  a  number  when  no  illustrations  at  all  grace  the 
ar  icle,  and  when  they  do  they  are  none  of  them  numbered.  The  book 
is  labelled  "  Phrst  Series."  We  recommend  the  publishers  to  see  to  it 
that  tbe  second  series  is  really  edited,  to  devote  the  letterpress  to  only 
one  or  two  countries,  giving  only  such  readable  papers  as  that  by  Dr. 
Ringrose  Atkins,  and  to  thoioughly  illustrate  it  with  the  same  charm- 
ing collotypes  as  appear  in  this  aerlea.  The  undertaking  will  then  be 
a  great  sacoess. 

The  Year  Book  of  Australia.  1892.  (P^therick  and  Co.,  33. 
Pate  nos'er  Row.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  9tt0.  10s.  6d.  Buropean  edition. 
With  Maps. 

This  most  useful  handbook  Is  invaluable  to  all  who  ara  in  any  way 
interested  in  our  Australian  colonies.  It  contains  a  vast  mats  of  in- 
formation which  has  been  declared  by  those  on  the  spot,  who  are  best 
qualified  to  judge,  to  be  reliable  and  comprehensive.  Its  steadily  In- 
creasing suooess  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  c^mmeooed  in  1882  aa 
a  book  of  IdO  pages,  it  now  forms  a  volume  of  nearly  1,000  pages,  of 
closely  printed  matter,  systematically  arranged  for  ready  reference 
under  the  following  heads  .—Administrative  and  Legislative ;  Agri- 
cultural and  Pastoral;  Annual  Reviews  of  Banking,  Building 
S'Hsleties,  Commercial,  Insurance.  Mining.  Postage,  Stocks  and 
Shares,  Wool;  Art,  Music,  and  Drama;  Ecclesiastical,  Educational ; 
Gazetteer ;  Land  and  Land  Laws ;  Legal ;  Literary,  Scientific,  and 
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Kindrad  Subjaets;  Local  G«nertl  iDformaUon;  Medical;  Military ; 
Minend  and  Minlog ;  Naval,  Imperial  and  Colonial ;  Pott  Aland  TeM- 
uraphlc;  Pnblio  Financet;  Ballwa^s  and  Tramways;  SpwUng; 
SUtUtiot. 

IBSLOAB,  W.  p.  Ludirata  HIU  Past  and  Present.  (HazeU, 
Wation  and  Viney.)  Crown  8vo.  C.oth.  Pp.  14i.  Is.  6d. 

.  lo  Alderman 

Treloar  mainly 
belongs  the 
credit  for  the 
recent  widen- 
ing of  Lad- 
ffate  Hill. 
The  present 
▼olame,  illus- . 
trated  with  a 
portrait  of  its 
antbor,  is  a 
second  and  en- 
larged edition 
of  a  chatty 
111  tie  work 
.  upon  the 
people,  places, 
legends  and 
traditions  of 
ttie  great  Lon- 
don highway, 
which,  stretoh- 
ing  from  St. 
Paul's  Cathe- 
dfal  to  Fleet 
Street,  ocm- 
bines  some  of 
the  most  in- 
teresting and 
historic  stories 
of  our  City. 
The  book  is 
illustrated,  and 

by  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  Ladgate  Hill  and  its  aisooiations, 
will  bs  found  very  interesting. 

VixcKNT.  Mri.  Howard.     Newfoundland  to  Cochin  China. 
(Sampson  Low.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  374. 

Mrs.  Howard  Vincent  knows  as  much  about  travel  and  foreign 
oouatries  as  any  woman,  aod  this,  her  latest  book,  ii  an  extremeiy 
interesting  and  brightly  written  record  of  a  journey  from  N«»- 


ALOEBacAir  Trrloar, 
{From  a  photograph  by  Walter,  Strand,  W.C.) 


fouodland  to  Cochin  China  hy  way  of  the  Golden  Wave,  New 
Nippon,  and  the  Forbidden  City.  The  volume  is  ooplouslv  illus- 
trated, and  contains  reports  on  British  trade  and  interests  In  Canada, 
China,  and  Japan,  by  Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 
Watsoit,  Wit.liam.  The  Adventures  of  a  Blockade  Runner  ; 
or.  Trade  in  Time  of  War.  (T.  Flsiier  Unwln.)  Large  Cro#n  8ro. 
Po.  334.   Ss.  Illustrated. 

When  we  have  said  tbat  Mr.  Watson  is  not  a  literary  artist,  and  that 
•tyle  and  grammar  ars  often  faulty,  we  have  said  all  that  we  have  to  say 
iu  dispraise  of  one  of  the  mm  interest  in/  and  most  real  of  tbe  volumes 
in  the  handsome  **  Adventure  Series."  The  author  wooed  fortune  as  a 
blrckade  runner  during  the  American  War,  running  four  times 
without  being  captured,  and  g-tlning,  if  not  a  vast  deal  of  wealth,  at 
least  a  vsloable  store  of  experience,  and  the  wherewiihsl  to  write 
what  is,  on  the  whole,  a  volume  of  uncommon  interest  and  no  litile 
value. 

THE  BLUE  BOOKSHOP  THE  MONTH. 

The  foll<ming  list  comprises  all  the  more  important  Blue  Books  and 

Qovemaent  Publications  issued  during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

A  complete  enumeration  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Byre  and 

Spottiswoode,  Queen's  Printers.  Bast  Harding  Street,  B.C. 

I.-COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS. 
The  following  Colonial  Reports  (Annual)  were  published  in  July  :~ 

41.  Otmbla  (pp.  14.  prioe  Id.);  43.  Btrbados  (po.  14.  price  Id.);  43. 

Jamaica  (Turks  and  Oaicos  Islands)  Beport  for  1891  (pp.  13.  price  Id.); 

44.  Bahamas  (pp.  13,  price  Id.) 

II.— DOMESTIC. 
AoRioni<TVRR.   Distribution  of  Grants. 

Rtf  port  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  ^'i-tributlon  of  grants  for 
avrioultural  education  in  Qreat  Britain  during  tne  fi  ancial  year 
1891-93 ;  with  an  appendix.  Bxduding  the  necessary  cost  of  inspec- 
tion and  organisation,  tbe  sums  distributed  to  the  thirty^one  oolieges. 
schools,  institutions,  and  soei-tles  aided  in  Great  Britain,  amounted 
in  the  past  year  to  £d.705.  (Pp.  94.  Price  5d. > 
Army.   Bepoit  of  Mellcal  Department. 

Keport  for  the  year  1890  of  the  Army  Medloal  Department.  Vol.  XXXII. 
The  average  annual  strength  of  the  troops  serving  at  home  and 
abroad  in  1890  was  196.503  (exclusive  of  Colunial  corps).  The  admis- 
sions inro  hospital  during  the  same  year  were  306,014,  and  the  .deaths 
1,7h7.  The  rates  represented  by  theie  numbers  are :  For  admissions 
into  hospital,  10,58*6  ;  and  for  deaths,  9  03  per  thooiand.  (Pp.  330. 
104d.)  *^ 
BPUCATioir.  Beports  of  Inspectors. 

Gf  neral  Beoorte  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  for  the  year  1891 Metro- 
politan Division  (pp.  16,  prioe  Id.);  South  Eastern  Division 
(pp.  24,  price  lid.);  Bsst  (fentral  Division  (pp.  33.  prioe  Ifd.); 
wcet  Central  Division  (pp.  18.  price  l^d*);  North  Weiteni  DiVUloa 
(pp.  32.  price  3d.). 


Blkctric  Bailways.  Beport. 

Beport  irom  tbe  Joint  Se*ect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
tne  House  of  Commons,  ou  the  electric  and  cable  railways  proposed 
for  the  metropolis,  together  with  the  proceeding  of  the  Comnuitee. 
minutes  of  evidence,  appendix,  and  index Tne  Committee  expiesa 
themselves  as  in  favour  of  the  sufficiency  and  the  special  adaptability 
of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  for  the  proposed  underground  tabular 
railwajs.  The  routes  mentioned  al»o  appear  to  them  to  be  faiily 
satisfactory,  considered  as  an  instalment  of  the  more  oomplete 
accommodation  necessary  to  mett  the  constantly  increasing  needa  of 
London.  (Pp.  x.,  158.  Price  Is.  5id.) 
Factories.  Beports  of  Inspectors. 

Beport  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  to  the  Hone 
Secretary  for  tbe  year  ending  October  31st,  18vl.  Accidents  ana 
their  prevention,  bakehouses,  the  boot  trade,  copper  smelting,  the 
emploj^ment  of  children,  the  fencioff  of  miichinery.  fires  at  faoturies, 
hoursof  work,  aud  the  ovec^work  of  lads,  are  among  the  many  tut  jtcti 
dealt  with  in  the  Beport.  (Pp.  174.  Price  Is.  3d.) 
Labour  Commission.  Digests  of  Bvidence. 

Digests  of  the  Bvidence  taken  Inrfore  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Labour. 
Group  A.,  Mining,  VoL  I.  (pp.  106.  prict*  l|ci.);  Group  B.,  Docks, 
Wharves,  and  Shipping,  Vol.  1.  (pp.  9d,  price  9id.) ;  Qconp  C,  Tex- 
tile (pp.  104.  price  lOd.). 
Mbtropoutan  Police.  Beport. 

Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis  for  the  year 
1891.  The  authorised  strength  of  thefotce  on  December dlst.  1891.  waa 
31  superintendents,  787  inspeotorp,  1.637  s*-rge«nts.  and  13,683  con- 
stables—in total,  15.308.  The  area  covered  by  tbis  force  is  more  thmn 
688  square  miles.  lUyearly  cost  is  about  £1,300,000.  (Pp.64.  Prion 

.  Act  (AxiMALS).  Return. 

Betum  in  puituance  of  the  provisions  of  the  59th  section  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  1878,  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 3lftt,  1891,  as  regards  Ireland.  Gives  Orders  In  O>unoii.  expendi- 
ture, and  stotlstics  as  to  disease.  (Pp.  100.  Price  9|d.) 
Fisheries.  Beports. 

Thirty-first  annual  reports  of  the  Ispectors  of  Salmon  and  Fresh  Waber 
Fisheries  (Bngland  and  Wales)  for  1891.  (Pp.  91.  map.  Price  Is.  Sd.) 
And  Sixth  Annual  Beports  of  Inspectors  of  Sea  Fisheries.  (Pp.  IM. 
Price  Is.  4d.) 

Railway  SKRVAjrrs.  Beport. 
Beport  from  the  Select  Conunitiee  on  Ballway  Scvants  (Hours  of 

Labour),  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee.  (Pp.  Ivlii.  Price  6d.) 

Thkatrbs  and  Music  Hau^.  Report. 
Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Theatres  aad  Places  of  Bnt^r- 

tMinment.  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee.    (Pp.  xviii« 

Price  3id.) 

Trade.  Annual  Stat^m^nt. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Possetsions  from  the  year  1891.  C  ompiled  iu 
the  Custom  House  from  documents  ooUeoted  by  that  Department. 
(Pp.418.  Price 8s.  4id.) 

III.  -FORBIGN. 

Three  small  volumes  were  issued  in  the  annual  series  of  Diplomatic 
aid  Consul'*  r  Bepiuts  on  Trade  and  Finance  during  the  p«Bt  month  :  — 
1067.   Sweden.   Trade  of  Gothenburg,  3d. ;  1068.  Argentine  Republic, 

lid. ;  1069.  Portugal  Trade  of  Loanda,  l|d.  ^  1070.  Guatemala.  Trade 

of  Quezaltenango,  Id.  t  1071.  Zanzibar  Id. 
1073.   United  States.  Trade  of  Charleston  and  District.    (Pp.  38. 

Price  3id.) 

1073.  Fmnoe.  Trade.  Ac,  of  Kioe  and  District.  (Pp.14.  Price  Id.) 

1074.  VenezueU.  Trade  of  Venezuela.  (Pp.  U.  Prioe  Id.) 

IV.  — IBBLAND. 

FiSBKRiES.  Beport. 
Report  of  the  Inspect.or  of  British  Fisheries  on  the  Sea  and  lolani 
Fisheries  of  Ireland  for  1891.  Gives  number  of  vessels,  meo  and  bota 
emyioyrd.  casualties,  capture,  piers  and  harbours,  e.o.  (Pp  188. 
Price  Is.  4d.) 

V.  -SCOTLAND. 
BDVCATioif.  Reports  of  In»pectors. 

Annual  General  Reports  of  luspeotors  for  189L    Northern  Di vision . 

(Pp.  38.    Price  3|d.)    Western  Division.  (Pp.  40.    Price  2|d.) 

Southern  Division.   rPp- 36.  Price  Sfd.) 

Bpuoation.  Training  Colleges. 
Beports  (for  1891)  gentrally,  and  on  needlework  and  music;  list  of 

oolieges  under  Inspection,  statistics,  syllabus  of  subjects  f^r  the  ex- 

aminatton  at  Christmas.  1893.  Ac.  (Pp.  81.  Prioe  4|d.) 

FiSHXRUs.  Beport. 
Tenth  annual  report  of  the  Fishery  Board  of  SooUand,  being  for  the 

year  1891.   In  two  parts. 
Part  I.— General  report.   Discusses  sdentiflo  investigations,  telegraphic 

extension,  harbours,  flsbermen's loans,  marine  police,  etc,  (Price  7^d.  > 
Ftat  II.— Salmon  Fisberies.  The  year  1891  was  a  favourable  one  both 

for  netting  snd  angling.  For  angling  especially  it  was  particulsrly 

good  throughout  ^sotland.  not  only  as  tegards  the  number,  but  alao 

sizeofflsh.  (Pp.58.   Diagrams.  Price  Is.  9d.) 

iVI.- INDIA. 

PiooBBss.  Statement. 
Statem*  nt  exhibiting  the  moral  and  material  progress  and  oonditloa  of 

India  during  the  year  1890-91.    Deals  with  administration,  local 

government,  crime,  registration,  financ<».  agriculture,  puhlic  works, 

education,  emigration,  etc..  etc.  (Pp.  866.  Price  8s.  8|d.) 

FiNAHCB.  Return. 
Bast  India  (Financial  Statement.  1893-93).  Gives  (1)  aimounts  of 

Imperial  Revenue  and  Bxnenditnre ;  and  (3)  of  Imperial,  ProvinelAl, 

and  Local  Bavenne  and  Bxpcndiiure.  (Price  9d.) 
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CAN  CANCER  BE  CURED? 

REPORT  OF  THE  MATTEI  INVESTIGATION  COMMITTEE. 


UR  readers  will  remember  tbat  in  January,  1891, 1 
published  an  account  of  a  visit  which  I  pai  i  to 
Count  Mattel's  at  Bologna.  This  visit  was  due  to  the 
strongly  expressed  conviction  of  Mrs.  Booth  that  she 
would  have  recovered  from  her  cancer  if  she  had  not 
neglected  the  use  of  her  remedies.  Mrs.  Booth  s  belief 
seemed  to  have  been  confirmed  by  two  or  three  cases  of 
apparent  cure  of  cancer  which  were  said  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  Mattel  medicines.  The  matter  seemed 
to  me  to  be  too  serious  to  be  left  any  longer  in  doubt, 
and  I  strongly  appealed  in  the  Bbview  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  competent  medical  men 
who  would  undertake  an  investigation,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  ascertain  by  actual  experiment 
whether  these  remedies  were  as  efficacious  with 
regard  to  cancer  as  Count  Mattel  believed,  or 
whether  they  should  be  added  to  the  other  remedies  for 
cancer  upon  which  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  Great 
reluctanoe  was  expressed  by  most  members  of  the  medical 
faculty  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  remedies.  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie,  wii^  the  intrepidity  which  characterised 
bim,  declared  that  he  for  one  was  perfectly  willing  to 
subject  the  remedies  to  an  investigation.  Dr.  Lawson 
Tait  was  premred  to  give  his  support  to  any  such  com- 
mittee, and  Dr.  G.  W.  Potter,  the  medical  editor  of  the 
Hospitalf  also  kindly  consented  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee. After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  five  test  cases  of  cancer  in  an  early  stage  should 
be  accepted  as  the  subjects  of  the  experiments.  These 
cases  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  Mattel  physicians, 
Drs.  Kennedy,  and  treated  at  the  St.  Saviour's 
Hospital,  where  a  ward  had  been  placed  at  our 
disposal,  or  as  outpatients,  the  duty  of  the  investi- 
gation committee  being  strictly  confined  to  keeping 
the  selected  cases  under  observation.  No  case  was 
accepted  aa  a  test  case  unless  it  had  been  certified  by  two 
competent  and  independent  doctors  as  a  case  of  unmis- 
takM>le  cancer.  Each  case  when  certified  was  placed 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Drs.  Kennedy,  A 
properly  qualified  registrar  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  was  to  see  the  patients  every  week 
and  note  the  progress  of  the  disease  or  of  its  cure,  and  report 
from  time  to  time  to  the  committee.  Dr.  Lawson  Tait, 
unfortiinatelv,  was  never  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
committee,  but  was  in  receipt  of  frequent  reports  from 
the  committee.  The  five  cafes,  all  of  cancer  in  the  breast, 
were  selected  from  a  large  number  of  others  that  had  been 
brought  forward  which  were  rejected  by  the  Drs.  Ken- 
nedy as  not  coming  within  the  category  of  those  which 
Ck>unt  Mattel  claimed  to  cure.  Each  of  the  five  cases 
was  not  only  certified  by  two  competent,  independent 
medical  men  as  being  unmistakablv  cancer,  but  they  were 
all  accepted  by  the  Drs.  Kennedy  as  being  in  a  suffi- 
ciently early  sta^e  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  recovery 
if  treated  according  to  the  Mattel  system  by  the  Matt  els  t 
practitioners.  The  lamented  death  of  Sir  More]l 
Mackenzie  led  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  committee. 
Dr.  Potter  being  appointed  chairman  in  the  place  of 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  while  Mr.  Reeves  and  Dr.  Hopkins 
kindly  consented  to  serve  on  the  committee.  Dr.  Lawson 
Tait  proposed  to  resign,  but  ultimately  decided  to 
remain  on  the  committ^. 

Thus  constituted  the  committee  held  its  meetings 
mora  regularly,  and  made  arrangements  for  a  more 


regular  and  systematic  inspection  of  the  cases  by  its 
members.  Things  were  in  this  state  when  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  having^,  in  reply  to  an  article 
ia  a  medical  paper  criticisiag  the  expediency  of  the 
formation  of  the  Committee,  published  letters  defending 
their  action,  the  Drs.  Kennedy  took  considerable  excep- 
tion to  this,  on  the  ground  that  the  Committee  were 
violating  a  rule  that  nothing  was  to  be  published  till  the 
close  of  the  Committee's  work.  Tbis  was  a  misconcep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Drs.  Kennedy.  A  resolution  for 
their  own  guidance  had  been  adopted  by  the  Committee 
to  the  effect  that  nothing  relating  to  the  subject  or  the 
Committee's  'doings  w«s  to  be  published  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Committee.  This  resolution  in  no  way 
affected  the  Drs.  Kennedy,  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  if  it  were  violated,  the  question  would 
be  one  solely  between  t^e  Committee  and  its  members. 
The  Drs.  Kennedy,  however,  refused  to  continue  their 
treatment  any  longer  under  the  observation  of  the 
Committee,  although  they  said  they  would  be  willing  to 
continue  the  treatment  of  the  cases.  Nothing  then  re- 
mained to  the  Committee  but  to  draw  up  the  following 
report,  which  was  adopted  and  directed  to  be  published. 
'She  Committee  thereupon  dissolved. 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE. 

That  report  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Committee  of  Investigation  of  the  so-called  Mattel 
cure  for  cancer  having  consented  to  watch  the  progress  of  five 
cases  of  cancer,  under  the  treatment  of  two  leg^Uj  qnalified 
medical  representatives  of  Count  Mattel,  have  now  completed 
their  work.  The  five  cases  have  been  under  close  observation 
daring  the  space  of  one  year.  The  Mattel  representatives 
have  withdrawn  from  the  test  they  themselves  challenged, 
bat  not  before  sufficient  evidence  has  been  obtained  to  con- 
vince the  Committee  of  the  altogether  inert  character  of  the 
so-called  core.  The  following  brief  report  sets  forth  the 
main  facts : — 

The  cancerous  disease  has  steadily  advanced  in  all  the  five 
cases.  In  one  chronic  case  the  advance  has  been  slow,  but 
perceptible;  in  three  cases,  moderately  rapid;  while  in  a 
fifth  the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been  very  rapid.  As  in 
other  similar  cases,  the  subjective  symptoms  do  not  tally 
with  the  objective  Bign«,  that  is  to  say,  the  patients,  in  all  of 
whom  the  disease  is  in  an  early  stage,  and  who  are  buoyed 
up  by  the  hope  always  inspired  by  a  new  form  of  treatment, 
g^ve  a  favourable  account  of  their  feelings,  and  believe  they 
have  derived  benefit.  The  Committee,  however,  regret  to 
state  that  this  impression  Is  not  borne  out  by  the  accurate 
observations  taken  of  the  local  conditions  of  the  disease, 
which  in  all  ca^es  are  markedly  wor^e. 

The  Committee  are  unable  to  report  that  they  have  peen 
anything  at  all  in  the  Mattel  system,  either  in  its  methods  or 
in  its  results,  which  tends  to  differentiate  it  favourably  from 
other  so-called  cancer  cures,**  which  have  invariably  been 
found  in  practice  to  fail,  or  that  the  Mattel  remedies  are  of 
any  avail  in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  disease. 

The  Committee  desire  to  state  that  the  patients  have  been 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  experiment,  and  that  they  have 
been  strongly  advised  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to  seek 
sargical  relief,  which  they  have  been  fully  at  liberty  to  do  at 
any  stage  of  the  investigation. 

On  receiving  this  report  I  at  once  communicated  it  to 
the  Mat^-eist  Doctors  with  a  request  that  they  won  Id 
state  with  equal  brevity  what  they  had  to  say  on  the 
subject. 
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THE  COMMENTS  OF  THE  MATTEI8T  DOCTORS. 

They  have  forwarded  me  the  following  communication: — 
22,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
July  26th,  1892. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Mattei  Investigation  Committee. 

Dear  Sir, — We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  draft 
report  of  the  Mattei  Investigation  Committee,  and  to  offer . 
the  following  comments  thereon,  that  they  may  appear 
BimultaneousTy : — 

1.  It  cannot  l>e  said  in  any  correct  sense  that  the  Com- 
mittee have  completed  their  work,"  or  that  *'  the  Mattei 
representatives  have  withdrawn  from  the  test,"  the  facts 
being  that  the  Committee  having  violated  their  own  resolu- 
tion, adopted  to  prevent  the  publication  of  any  comments 
previous  to  a  full  report,  we  declined  to  continue  any  further 
relation  to  the  Committee,  whilst  we  have  not  ceased,  and 
shall  not  cease,  to  treat  the  cases  in  question  till  their  final 
issne  is  fully  determined. 

2.  It  is  not  claimed  by  us  that  any  of  these  cases  have  yet 
been  cured.  We  contended  at  the  outset  that  several  years 
must  elapse,  and  that  even  changes  apparently  unfavourable 
to  the  prospect  of  cure  might  transpire,  but  that,  in  the  end, 
good  results  would  be  obtained,  not  in  every  instance,  but  in 
the  majority  of  the  cases ;  and  we  confidently  deny  that  *'all 
the  cases  are  markedly  worse."  One  certainly  is,  in  respect 
to  the  heal  conditi4m8^  but  when  undertaken  it  was  by  no 
means  in  an  early,  but  an  advanced  stage ;  two  others  are  in 
statu  quo,  whilst  the  remaining  two  are  making  steady  and 
hopeful  progress.  Not  a  single  one  of  these  patients  can  be 
looked  upon  now  by  any  unbiassed,  intelligent  observer,  who 
bad  seen  them  at  the  beginning  of  treatment,  without  his 
being  struck  by  the  marvellous  improvement  in  their  general 
health,  whilst  they  have  all  been  promptly  relieved  from  the 
characteristic  pains  of  cancer  by  the  use  of  Mattel's  Green 
Electricity.  These  important  and  indisputable  facts,  which 
are  well-known  to  the  Committee,  are  for  some  reason  sup- 
pressed, and  we  fail  to  comprehend  how,  in  the  face  of  them, 
the  Conmiittee  allege  that  they  have  obtained  sufiicient 
evidence  to  convince  them  of  the  altogether  inert  character 
of  the  so-called  cure." 

3.  The  common  testimony  of  these  five  patiente  is  that 
•*  they  have  not  been  so  well  in  health  for  many  years,"  and 
bence.  though  strongly  advised  by  the  Committee  (who,  if 
impartial,  should  have  remained  netdral)  to  submit  to  opera- 
tion, not  one  of  them  has  been  persuaded  to  do  so,  for  they 
are  all  fully  convinced  that  their  future  welfare  is  bound  up 
with  a  continuance  of  the  treatment,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  them  already. 

4.  To  enable  all  who  are  interested  in  this  investigation  to 
form  their  own  opinion  of  the  strong  reasons  that  have  con- 
strained us  to  withdraw  from  association  with  the  Committee 
(though  not  from  the  treatment  of  the  cases),  we  shall  be 
happy  to  forward  to  any  one  applying(by  a  post  card) a  reprint 
of  the  articles  and  letters  of  which  we  complain,  and  also 
the  testimonies  of  the  patients  themselves,  as  we  cannot 
further  trespass  on  your  valuable  space, — We  remain,  yours 
sincerely, 

Sa»i.  Kennedy. 

A.  Stoddard  Kennedy. 
There  the  matter  rests  at  present.  Arrangements  will, 
however,  be  made  to  keep  an  observation  upon  the 
patients.  So  far  as  the  matter  stands  at  present  the 
result  of  the  experiment  can  hardly  be  regaraed  as  satis- 
factory. It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  aU  the  members 
of  the  Conunittee  that  the  cancers  which  the  Mattei 
remedies  were  supposed  to  cure  have  not  been  cured, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  have  developed  in  the  ordinary  way 
unchecked  by  the  Mattei  remedies.  In  the  normal  course 
of  events  the  result  must  be  fatal.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Drs.  Kennedy  point  out  that  while  not  asserting  that 
any  cures  have  been  effected,  the  patients  have  experi- 
enced relief,  and  one  and  all  are  persuaded  that  they  are 
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better  after  having  used  the  medicines.  This  is  a  some- 
what lame  and  inconclusive  result  to  be  arrived  at  after 
all  the  trouble  that  has  been  taken ;  but  our  readers  cau 
form  their  own  opinion  of  the  evidence  which  I  put  before 
them. 


CAVE  DWELLERS  OF  THE  RIVIERA. 

SiGNOR  Artueo  Issel  Contributes  to  the  Nuova 
A7itologia  ioT  Z\x\y  16th,  a  paper  entitled  "The  Ancient 
Ligurians,"  in  which  he  sums  up  the  results  of  recent 
excavations  on  the  Riviera.  He  thinks  the  Lagurians  of 
Koman  times  were  the  descendants  of  the  cave-dwellers- 
whose  bones,  flint  weapons,  potteir,  and  other  relics 
have  been  discovered  at  Finale  and  verezzi,  and  that  the 
latter  belonged  to  the  brachycephalic  race,  which  in- 
habited Europe  before  the  Aryans  entered  it  from  the 
East,  and  of  which  the  Basaues  are  probably  a  relic. 
He  also  thinks  that  tiie  race  had  spread  into  (or  from) 
the  lands  south  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  traces  of 
it  might  probably  even  now  be  discovered  among  thd 
Hamitic  peoples  of  North  Africa,  t.e.  the  Kabyles^ 
Tuaregs,  and  others. 

The  Romans  (as  we  know  from  various  authors)  re- 
cognised the  Liguriaus  as  an  entirely  different  race  from 
the  Celts,  with  whom,  however,  they  were  intermingled 
in  some  districts.  They  are  described  as  short  of  stature^ 
and  thin,  wearing  long  beards  and  hair. 

In  fact,  the  Neolithic  skeletons  found  in  the  caves  of 
the  Riviera  are  aU  of  small  size. 

A  very  curious  fact  is  the  occurrence  among  the  finds 
of  objects  which  have  elsewhere  been  used  only  by  the 
extinct  Guanches  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Indiana 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Conquest.  These  are  the  so-called  ptnta^ 
derm  —  seals  or  stam^  of  baked  clay  —  b^  means 
of  which  devices,  in  various  colours,  were  imprinted  on 
the  skin.  The  analogy  of  the  Guanches  strengthen» 
the  probability  of  Libyan  relationship ;  as  the  Canaries 
are  supposed  to  have  been  peopled  by  Hamitic  settlers, 
from  uie  African  mainland. 

The  cave-dwellers  buried  their  dead  in  shallow  graves^ 
or  sometimes  even  left  them  lying  on  the  surface  of  the^ 
ground.  Slabs  of  stone  were  set  up  like  the  sides  of  a 
coffin,  to  guard  the  corpse  (which  was  laid  on  its  left  side^ 
with  the  left  hand  under  the  head,  and  the  knees  doubled 
up),  but  only  at  the  head-end,  as  far  as  the  waist.  Men, 
had  a  stone  axe  buried  with  them,  and  also  a  pot  full  of 
powdered  red  hematite,  which  appeirs  to  have  been 
used  in  omamentiug  the  person — as  some  African  tribes 
paint  themselves  with  powdered  camwood.  Some  chil* 
dren's  graves  have  been  found  containing  coloured 
pebbles  and  shells — probably  what  the  Httle  one  had 
played  with  in  life. 

The  earth  which  covers  the  graves  was  found  to  be  full 
of  the  shells  of  edible  molluscs,  and  the  bones  of  rumi- 
nants, mostly  broken,  and  showing  signs  of  cooking — 
these  are  the  remains  of  the  funeral  feast,  the  6re  for 
whose  preparation  was  kindled  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
grave,  just  over  the  deceased*s  legs.  The  lower  limbs  of 
8ome  of  the  skeletons  presented  a  scorched  appearance, 
which  is  thus  accounted  for. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Ligurian  cave-dwellers  wero 
not  cannibals.  The  uniformity  observed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  graves,  the  choice  of  the  implements 
placed  in  them,  and  the  discovery  of  two  idols,  are 
manifest  proofs  that  they  professed  the  worship  of  the 
dead,  and  practised  mysterious  rites,  probably  very 
similar  to  those  celebrated  by  modem  savages — that^ 
in  short,  they  had  risen  to  the  idea  of  a  future  stato. 
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^OME^JlECENT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Mehsbs.  Buss  ell  and  Sons,  of  Baker  Street,  have  just 
pnblifihed  two  large  photographs  in  connection  with  the 
Koyal  betrothal:  one  is  that  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
fioumania  and  his  fianciey  Princess  Marie  of  Edinbiu^gh. 
The  other  is  a  group  including,  besides  the  t^o 
royal  lovers,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the 
King  of  Roumania,  and  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern. 
From  the  same  firm  we  have  received  a  number  of  new 
cabinet  portraits.  In  the  clerical  section  there  are 
photographs  of  the  new  Catholic  Archbishop  of  West- 
miuster  (taken  in  the  Archbishop's  House,  Westminster), 
the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  the  AngUcan  Bishop  of 
Mackenzie  Biver,  and  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  (taken  in 
connection  with  his  resignation).  Of  legal  men  there  are 
Mr.  Inderwick,  Q.C.,  fc.  Frank  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  Mr. 
Poland,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Horace  Avory,  Q.C.  Other  portraits  include  Sir  Francis 
de  Winton,  Mr.  F.  Greenwood  ("  The  Amateur  Casual "), 
the  late  Mr.  Dillwjm,  the  King  of  JEtoumania,  the  late 
Admiral  Mayne,  Lady  Ingram- Watkin  (Sir  Edward. 
Watkin*8  bride),  and  Mrs.  Rix. 

Mm  and  Women  of  the  Day  for  August  (28.  6d.) 
contains  three  admirable  specimens  of  permanent  yAio- 
tography  by  Barraud,  the  subjects  bemg  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Amyot,  and  Mr.  H.  Arthur  Jones. 
Biographical  sketches  accompany  each. 


NOTABLE  ARTICLES. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  Temple  Bar,  for  AugnBt, 
entitled  a  Poet  Prince.^  It  is  an  account  of  Charles 
of  Orleans,  the  father  of  French  lyric  poetry,  and  is 
illustrated  with  some  translations  of  his  verses. 


Trebk  is  an  admirable  article  in  the  Infemational 
Journal  of  Ethics,  entitled  ''The  Ethics  of  the  Jewish 
Question,"  by  Charles  Zaubl-n.  He  says  there  are  80,000 
Jews  in  one  colony  in  the  heart  of  Chicago. 


Welshmen  will  be  interested  in  readinfi;  the  illustrated 
iTaper  on  the  Eisteddfod  in  the  CAautauguan  for  August. 


In  Outing  for  August,  Mr.  Frank  G.  Lenz  begins  an 
account  of  his  tour  round  the  world  on  a  safety  bicycle 
with  a  pneumatic  tyre.  He  started  from  Pittsburg  on 
May  15th,  1892,  but  when  he  is  going  to  finish  his  tour 
is  not  yet  stated.  His  first  paper  breaks  off  when  he 
gets  to  New  York.  He  spent  fifteen  days  in  coming 
•^5  miles  from  Pittsburg. 

The  Journal  of  ihe  Jtoyal  Colonial  Institute  for  July  is 
chiefly  notable  for  the  account  which  it  gives  of  Lord 
Brassey's  paper  on  the  **  West  Indies  in  1892,"  £nd  the 
(liscussion  which  follows.  Lord  Brassey  thinks  that  the 
West  Indies  cannot  be  recommendea  as  a  field  of 
colonisation  for  Europeans,  although  upon  the  loftiest 
heights  of  the  mountams  in  Jamaica  a  limited  area  may 
be  found  where  a  northern  race  may  live  and  thrive. 


There  is  an  interesting  article  concerning  the  charac- 
cerifltics  of  Chicago  in  the  Chautauquan  for  August, 
^faioh  contains,  among  other  things,  a  brief  but  appre- 
ciative account  of  the  work  of  the  Woman*s  Christian 
Temperance  Union* 


AFTER  THREE  THOUSAND  YEARS. 

Mr.  Berninger*8  great  cyclorama  of  the  departure  of 
the  Jews  from  Memphis,  which  is  still  on  exhibition 
at  Niagara  Hall,  York  Street,  Westminster,  reproduces 
in  the  circle  of  a  cycloramic  picture  the  leading  features 
of  tbe  scene  which  was  witnessed  in  ancient  Egypt  at 
the  time  when  the  children  of  Israel  left  for  tbe 
Promised  Land.  It  is  an  immense  work,  full  of  detail, 
aud  yet  possessing  a  unity  which  grows  upon  the 
observer  the  louger  the  picture  is  looked  at. 

Mr.  Bemioger  qualified  for  the  task  of  depicting  this 
E^ptian  scene  bv  a  long  sojourn  in  the  Hile  Valley. 
His  eyes  got  the  glare  of  the  African  sun,  the  shadows 
in  the  sand,  and  the  cool  blue  of  the  winding  Nile.  For 
his  arohteology  he  has  relied  greatly  upon  Dr.  Carl 
Ebers,  the  well-known  Egyptologist.  We  are  therefore 
justified  in  regarding  the  picture  as  embodying  the  latest 
results  of  modern  researcn  into  the  realities  of  the  life 
of  sncient  Egypt.  But  apart  from  the  archeeological 
interest  the  picture  is  full  of  hgbt,  and  colour,  and 
movement,  and  even  if  less  space  had  been  taken  in  the 
restoration  of  the  banished  past,  it  would  possess  high 
interest  as  enabling  us  to  form  some  idea  of  what  the  real 
Exodus  was  like. 

The  picture  is  an  immense  piece  of  work,  being  four 
hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  fifty-five  feet  high, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  foot  of  all  this  immense  superfioes 
that  does  not  contribute  directly  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  view  of  the 
wilderness,  which  stretches  far  beyond  the  city  to  the 
horizon.  At  first  it  seems  as  if  the  hollows  were  filled 
with  lakes,  but  it  appears  that  tbis  is  but  an  illusion 
caused  by  the  shadows.  The  only  water  in  the  picture  is 
the  Nile,  which,  flecked  with  many  white-sailed  boats, 
flows  behind  the  king's  palace.  Down  the  marble  steps 
leading  from  the  padace  the  King  and  Queen  of  Egypt 
are  being  carried,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  Moses  and 
Aaron  and  four  other  Hebrews  are  addressing  Pharaoh 
for  the  last  time  before  tbe  departure  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  This  is  a  slight  anacluronism  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  story  of  the  Exodus  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  picture. 

Immediately  behind  the  Sphinx  stand  the  king's  war 
chariots,  over  which  rises  an  Egyptian  sanctuary,  the 
gaudiness  of  whose  colour  almost  oppresses.  Leaving 
the  royal  palace  we  come  to  some  Egyptian  villas,  on  the 
top  of  one  of  which  there  is  a  group  of  merry-makers, 
while  in  the  next  house  there  are  lamentations  for  the 
first-bom.  Down  below,  in  a  garden  rich  with  verdure^ 
two  Egyptian  lovers  are  wandering  amid  the  flowers, 
absorbed  simply  in  their  own  happiness.  Passing  tiie 
palace,  we  come  to  the  chief  scene  of  the  Israelites'  flight, 
with  one  of  the  large  gates  of  Memphis,  through  wmch 
the  Israelites  are  deparang  in  prooeasion.  A  crowd  of 
Egyptians  in  the  market-pmce  are  cursing  them  as  they 
pass,  a  long  procession,  winding  from  the  city  gates, 
behind  the  Sphinx,  and  past  ^e  base  of  the  Pyramids 
towards  the  Desert.  The  procession  is  full  of  striking 
groups.  In  tbe  backgrouna,  there  are  Bedouins  mocking 
the  Israelites  and  a  group  of  mourners  bewailing  their 
dead.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  facing  the  Great 
Pyramid,  stands  an  Egyptian  villa,  the  family  group  on 
the  roof  of  which  shows  us  something  of  the  life  of  the 
rich  owner. 

We  do  not  recjuire  the  Egyptologists  from  the  British 
Museum  to  criticise  this  painting  from  the  side  of  the 
f-xpert.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  sight-seer, 
it  IS  a  very  striking  picture,  which  enables  us  to  realise 
more  than  we  have  ever  done  before  the  fact  that  Pharaoh 
and  his  horsemen,  and  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians^ 
were  all  once  real  living  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood. 
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THE  CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


Albemarle.  (8«nui  Sonnenieheln,  Fater- 
noKer  Square.)  Aagovt.  6d. 
Tb6  PotiUsA  of  the  LU>enl  TJnionUU. 
••0." 

Medteval  Medidoe.  Ser.Dr.  Momerie. 

Bourget.  B.  Ournell. 
Xm  Eqiuuia«tioo  of  Bnargy.  M .  Oraek- 
antborpe. 

Wanted-AnAitofHonOf.  A.  J.  Ball. 

All  tbe  Wopld.  (Salvs^ioa  Army,  Clerken- 
weHRoftd.)  Auffiut.  «d. 
Through  ¥iw9  Continental  Conntriaa  with 

tbeOeneFal.  Ool.  NicoL 
Our  Servant*'  Home.  (lUut.) 
Betooe  Wdtk  in  Auatnuatla. 

Amateop  Work.  (Ward  and  Lock,  Salit- 
burr  Square.)  Augnat.  6d. 
Bookbinding  for  Amateiirt.  (Illu«.) 
Houae-FainUng  and  F«i^ring.  (Illns.) 

Annals  of  the  Amerlean  Academy  of 
Soeial  and  Political  Science.  (5, 
King  Street.  8.W.)  July.  1  dol. 

OaOiDet  Oovemmentintbe  United  States. 
Freeman  Snow. 

Soheol  Savings  Banks.  San  L.  Ober- 
holtzer. 

Patten's  Dynamic  Boonomics.  J.  B. 
Olark. 

Geometrical  Theoiy  of  the  Determlnatioa 
ofPrio«s.  L.Wah»s. 

The  Basis  of  Interest.  B.F.  Hughes. 

Conference  of  the  Central  Bureau  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  WeUaie  of  tbe  Labour- 
ing Classes  in  Germany.  L.  S.  Bowe. 

Ori<^n  and  Growth  of  Taxation  in  Japan. 
Xakekuma  Okada. 

Antiquary.  (83,  Paternoster  Bow.)  August. 
Is. 

Subterranean  Dwellings.  Dr.  IfscBitchie. 
Notes  on  Ar<dia»oIogy  in  Oardift  Museum* 

(Illus.)  John  Ward. 
Holy  Wells.  Continued.  B.  C.Hope. 

Arena.   (5,  Agar  street,  Strand.)  July. 
50cts. 

The  First  ClrenmnaTintlon  of  Lake  Chala. 

With  Portrait  and  UlustraUons.  Mrs. 

French  Sheldon. 
JnUaHarlowe.  WithPortnato.  Mildred 

AldHch. 

The  Women  in  thft  Allianoe  Movement. 

With  Portratts.  Annie  L.  Piggs. 
The  L«nd  of  Contrasts.— A  Briton's  Im- 
•  pressions  of  America.  J.  F.  Moirhfad. 
Bacon  esrsM  Shakespeare.  B^'win  Beed. 
The  Peoding  Campaign.  W.M.  Springer 
and  Others. 

I  aadMental  Suggestion.  B .  O. 

>lower. 

ConfcMioos.  II.  The  Theolcgian. 
The  Descent  from  Bden.    itev.  J.  8. 
David. 

Tbe  Basis  of  Money.  H.A.HIggin«. 
The  World's  Bellginna  at  the  World's 

Fklr.  Bev.  F.  NTBlaie. 
Jssus.  the  Church,  and  the  World's  Fair. 

B.  O.  Flowsr. 

Argosy.    (8,    Kew  Burlington  Street.) 
August.  M. 
In  the  Lotus  Land.    (Ulus.)    C.  W. 
Wood. 

AlOlepiad.  Quarterly.   (99,  Paternoster 
Bow.)  and  Quarfcef.  Sv.6d.  . 
On  the  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Death 

from  Chloroform. 
The  Pbyslology  of  Dreams. 
SirKenehneDigby.  With  Portrait. 

Atalanta.  (5a,  Paternoster  Bow.)  August. 

ASioiliaa   City— liuMmlna.  (Illus.) 
Julia  Cartwrighi. 
BngUshPoets.  Tl.  Hon.Bpdtn 

Noel. 

A  Fiery  Viood  in  Pennsylvania.  Miss 

O.  F,  Qordnn-Cnmming. 
.The  Plfnet  Mars.  Bdith  P.  Warlow. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  (Ward  and  Lock,  Sails- 
:  bur**  Square.)  < August,  is. 
▲  New  Bngland  Boyhood.  Bdward  B. 
Hale.  ^ 


Townsend  Harris,  Sir«t  Amepican 
Minister  In  Jap&n.  ^  W.  B.  GrtlAs. 

The  Paning  of  Ut  -  Blrdf .  B..  Toney. 

The  Pers  aos  o(  iS^cbvloi.  ^ 

Toe  '*  Prometheus  UDbjumi"  of  Shelby. 
V.  D.  Soudder. 

Australasian  Pastoraltsts'  Bevlew. 

(03,  Plto  St.,  Sydney.)  June  16.  »>s. 

t>er  annum. 
The  Frozf-n  Meat  Induitrv  in  Australia. 
Tne  Pastoral  Industry  of  South  Australia. 

II. 

Le  Petit  John  Bull.  An  Open  Letter  to 
MaxO'Bell.  F.  Ch««ney. 

Bankers'  Majsrazine.  (85.  London  Wall.) 
August.   It.  6d. 
The  New  Position  of  Banking.  B.  H.  J. 

Palfrrave. 
Bank  Profits  in  tbe  June  Half-year. 
Gold  Standard  for  lodla. 
lusuranoe  Companie*  imd  Ground  Bent. 

Baptist  Magazine.  (31.  Fumival  Street.) 
August.  6d. 
Bev.  W.  T.  Whiujley.  With  Portrait, 
'  BmwniDg's  **  Death  in  the  Dasert."  Bev. 

J.  B.  Wood. 

Belford*s  Monthly.  (834,  Broadway,  New 
York)  J'liy.  2&cU. 
Another  of  My  War  Adventures.  Col.  J. 
8.Mo«by. 

La  Fontaine :  A  Psychological  Study.  C. 

Gava  re. 
Phssioal  Culture.  V. 
The  Functions  and  Limits  of  Legislation. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  (37.  Paternoster 
Bow.)  Augusc.  *s.  6d. 
Our  Forrign  Food. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holm^. 
Mauritius  as  it  was  befors  the  Cydone. 
Old  B-fH^lons.  III.  Lord  Braboume. 
Tbe  Inefficiency  of  the  Army :  A  Beply. 

Qtau  Sir  P.  L.  MacDoogall. 
In  the  Weald.  A  Son  of  the  Marshes. 
The  P**siton  of   Lancashire.     J.  C. 

Fielding. 
The  Besul^s  of  tne  Bk ctlons  x 
The  Situation  at  Home. 
The  Danger  Aturoad. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  (Byre  and 
Spotbiswoode,  Bast  Harding  Street.) 
Jul7l6.  6d. 

The  Mirror  and  Pkite-Glasi  Indoatiy  of 
Bohemia, 

The  Spanish  Sherry  Trade. 

Tea  Culture  in  Atsam. 

The  Newfoundlaod  Fisheries. 

Bookman.  (37,  Paternoster  Bow.)  August. 

ferey  Bysshe  Shelley  •  Our  Debt  to 

France.  aUns)  W.H.White. 
Shelley  a«  Poet.  Wm .  Watson. 
Shell.*y'a  Preludes.  J&ue  Barlow. 
TheCarlyles.  XI. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.  (56,  Paternoster  Bow.) 
August.  6d. 
The  Ad  vent  of  the  Umbrella.  (Illus.)  T. 
C.  Hrath. 

Cassell*s  Family  Magazine.  (Ludgate 
Hill.)  August.  7d. 
My  Wood-Oarving  Bxperiences.  aUusA 
How  a  WUdeness  Became  a  Gs  ' 

aUui,) 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.  (Ludgate 
Uiii.)  August,  tfd. 
Mr.    Edward    Law»on   of    the  Deufy 

Telegraph,  With  Portrait:. 
Thomas  Hardy  at  Home.  (lOus.) 
Home  Workers  in  Bast  London.  (lUus.) 
Mr.  H.  B.  Fox  Bourne  of  the  WeMw 

Dispatch,  With  Purtraa. 
In  a  Cabman's  Shelter  After  Midnight. 

(Illus)  B.  Dowiing. 
Mr.  Charles  Bossea  of  the  GUitgom 

afraid.  With  Pertralt. 

Catholic  World.    (^.  Orchard  Street) 
July.  85  cU. 
The  Catholic  Church  and  the. Indians. 
Bev.  D.  Mauley. 


Irish    Hijutrela  and  Minstsel^.  Di 

Bishop  Wadham  of  Qidemburg^^  Bev,  C* 

A.  Wfdvorch. 
Ttym  Ca&tMiiio  Sufluner  School,    J.  A. 

Mooney. 

The  Coming  Total  Abstinence  Conven- 
tion. Johann««  Jkmssen. 

The  Catholfc  Bducstional  Bxhibtt  at  the 
World  s  Fair.  J.  L.  Spalding. 
Century  Magazine.     (F<sher  Uowin, 
PaCerooster  square.)  Au^uat.  Is.  4d. 

An  Aaceut  of  Fuji  the  Peerless.  Wl  h 
Map  and  Illustrations.  Mabel  L.  Todd 
and  D.  P.  Todd. 

In  Glimcesttr  Harbour.  (Illus.)  B.  O. 
Cuxe. 

Aroh  ibeoture  at  the  World's  Fair.  (lUut.) 

III.  H.  Van  Brunt. 
Glimpses  of  Wild  Life.  John  Burroughs. 
The  Great  Plains  9t  Canada.  (Hius.)  0. 

A.  Kenastoo. 
Christopher    Columbos.     IV.  (lUus.) 

BmiUo  Cattelar. 
The  Aootheosis  of  Golf.  (Illus.)  W.  B, 

Norn*. 

Toe  Ntture  and  Blemeots  of  Poetry.  VI. 

U.  C.  StMmnn. 
SheLey's  Woik.    With  Portrait.  G.  B. 

Woodberry. 

Chambers's  Journal.    (47,  Paternoster 
How.)  August.  8d. 

Piccadilly. 

Crf  mati<  n.  Bev.  S.'  Baring  Gould. 
Wrecklialilng. 

On  Man-Bating  Beptllei.  Dr.  A.  Strad- 

ling. 

Corstcan  Folk-Lore. 

ChautaUQUan.  (57,  Ludgate  Httl.)  August, 
a  dots,  per  anuum. 
Memories  of  Spain.    (Ulus.)  G.  B.  Vin- 
cent. 

The  New  South.   Dr.  F.  L.  OswaM. 
Lover«  in  Sbakespeare's  Plass.  (Illus.) 

D.  H.  Wherler. 
Yr  BUteddf  d.    With  PortralU.  Prof. 

W.  W.  Davits. 
GMnapsMa  of  tne  Japanese  Lyric  Dramv 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Harris. 
Same  Chanicrerlitios  of  Chicago.  (lUus.) 
'  Noble  Canby. 

Woman's  Po*i(ion  in  Law.    Mary  A. 

Greene. 

Phases  of  Woman's  Life  in  Nanking. 
Harriet  L.  Beebe. 

Child's  Guardian.  (Began  Paul.  Charing 
Cross  Boai.)  August.  Id. 
Mistress  and  Mad. 
*  Not  Charicy  to  Cnildren,  but  Justice. 

Church  Monthly.  (90,  New  Bridge  Street.) 
Augues.  Id. 
St.  Alkmund's  Church,  Derby.  (Illus.) 
F.  J.  BobinsoQ. 

Church  Quarterly.  (Spottltwoode,  New 
Street  Square.)   J  uly.  6s. 
The  Place  ot  Authority  In  Bellgfous 

Belief. 
Dr.  Johnson's  Letters. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  on  Justice. 

WiUiama  and  the  Oxford  Move- 
^ment. 

Bellgious  Bquality :  The  Bitter  Cry  of  . 

Disseoting  Clericalism. 
St.  (?Ypr«au^  Correspondence. 
Miss  Moxley's  Bstayt 
Dictionary  of  Uymnology. 
Forty  Tears  in  a  Moorland  Parish. 
Some  Modem  Sermons. 

Classical  Beview.    (370,  strand.)  July. 
Is.  «d. 

HyperideS.  F.  G.  Kenjron. 
Aristotle's  Classifloation  of  Forma  of 
Government. 

Clergyman's   Magazine.    (27,  Pater- 
noster B'W.>  August.  e<i. 
The  Piece  of  Miracles  Amoruc  Cbrlstlaa 
*  Bvideuces.  Bev.  F.  J.  B.  Hdoper. 
The    Coming'  of  Titus.  Arubdeaoon 
Wynne. 
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Cominc  Day*    04t  HMutott*  Straal.) 

What  DoM  the  Snltrwe  Vmnt  Oon- 
doded.  O.  Btlie-Nfllhuii. 

Contempopapy  Review.  (15.  SkTtotook 
Street!)  Aogoit.  6d. 
WUUam  and  BUmarok.  _   .  .  . 

Imafinatioa   In    Dreanu.  Frederick 


Xhe  Froblam  of  OrliMlii  Traaoe.  Madame 

Blase  da  Bury* 
In  Dntoh  Water-meadoira.    T.  Dlfby 

l£Sud FloUon.  InUa Wedffwood. 
Inflaenia.  Jnllai  Althaot,  K.D. 
Intereat  and  Loyalty  in  Canada. 
Wiman. 

The  Oominff  Bevolatlon  in  Taetics  and 
Stratecy.    Lieot  -OoL  H.  Bl«dale.  ^ 

PMnnoial  Hoom  Bole.  Th«  Harqoia  of 
Lome. 

John  Knox.  7olm  Btoart  Blac1de._ 
She  Moral  of  the  Bleottona.  Sidney 

The  General  Bleetkm  and  After.  »W.  T. 
Stead. 

Corahill.  05.  WaterlooPlaoe.)  Anfnrt. 
My  Pool  t  Soenea  and  Seatona  atan  Inland 
Aeaerroir. 

TheMoMianaat  Home.  Oapt.  H.  Ward 
Lowxy. 

Cosmopolitan.  (IntemaUooal  Wewa  Co., 

BreSm't  Baildlngt,  Chanoery  Lane.) 

August.  35  c.  ...    ^  ^ 

Bridget  and  Bridge-haildert.  (Ulna.)  P. 

MaoQaera. 
The  Philippine  Iduidt.  (lUna.)  B.A. 

Lane. 

A  Callfomian  Farm  Village.  (Illna.)  W. 

0.  Fitwioimoni.    .  « 

The  Romance  of  aiorea.  (Iltoa.)  8.  w. 
Beck. 

»ka  abont  German  and  French  LIterar 
•dre.  Brander  MaUbewi. 
A  BeTolntionIn  Bogliih  Society.  With 
Portimito.  H.  A.  Herbert  of  MndttOM. 
iTolutlon  and  Ohrlitlanity.     St.  G. 

Mivart.  _  - 

The  OooTention  at  MlnnaapoHa.  (Illna.) 
Mmat  Halttead. 
Downtide  Review.  (Wertem  Ghronlole 
Co.,YeoTil.)  July  16.  5a.  per  annnm 
(Snumbert).  , 
A  B«nediotlne  Oonfrater  in  the  Ninth 
Oentuiy.  B.  Bithon.    _^  _ 
A  Pkat  Decade  of  St.  Qrecory^  t  1828.  T. 

Ttmnton. 
AGregorian  in  Maahcnaland. 

BobUn  Review.    Qrly.    (35,  Orchard 
Street.)  Jaly._6i.  • 
Pbatoff'a  History  of  the  Popea.    Ber.  T. 

B.  Soannell. 
Qardiner's    **CiTil  War."     Bev.  Dr. 

Hayman. 
Isaac  Hecker.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Barry. 
Beeent  DisooTeries  in  the  (taetery  of 

Prlseilla.  Canon  Brownlow.    _  , 
iBfantiokie  In  China.   Prof.  4e  Harlea. 
Anglican  Writers  and  the  Oouneil  of 

dphesus.  BeT.  L.  BlTlngton. 

Bastorn  and  Westara  Beview.  (Si,  For- 
nival  Street.)  Angnst.  6d. 
Tukey  To^lay.  H.  A.  Salmon^  and  F. 


Morocco  and  Her  ! 
Wood. 

■eenea  from  Greek  Llfk 


Aaia  and  Anatnlaaia.    An  Anatralian 


SkMoheamtheBiiiHm.  B.M.  Lynch. 

o!!!S^ai£!SlSS^.  F.C.H^W 

■dlBhorgh  Review.  Q^.  m,  P»»«^ 
noster  Row.)  Jnly.  5s. 
Ortme  and  Criminal  Law  In  the  United 


Timvete  in  Bqnatorlal  America. 
Wellhansen  on  Vhe  Hiatory  of  littel. 
Irlah  Spies  and  Informen. 
BeooUeotioni  of  Marshal  McDonald. 


The  Discovery  of  America. 
F'irmal  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Qontaut. 
The  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  Platform.  The  Blections. 

Bdueational  Review.  Cfeondon.)  (a, 
Creea  Lane,  Lndgate  HOL)  July  and 
Aaieust.  Is.  .        —  • 

The  National  Union  Of  Teadftcrs.  Hon.L. 
Stanley. 

Pensions  for  Assistant  Masters.  Rer. 

O.  G.  Gnll. 
Geoffrapbioal  Bdneatlon  and  the  Royal 
Geognphlcal    Society.    Sir  M.  S. 
Grant  Duff. 
What  ShaU  School  Girls  Read  r 

Onpuisation  of  Secondary  Bdneatlon. 

jllsh  Historical  Review.  Qrly.  (89, 
^Petemoster  Row.)  Jo^y.  5a. 
The  Chufoh  of  the  BeanrrsoUon.  or  ol 
the   Holy   Sepulchre.    But.  J.  B. 
Maepherson.  I. 
The  cionversion  of  Wcasex.   Ber.  T.  S. 
Holmes. 

^JPfHainage  in  England.  F.Seebohm. 
HA-^  -^^A  LesaT  View  of  Cramncr'a  Bseeutlon. 
AlfredBaUev. 
The  Royal  NaTy  mder  Ja»ea  I.  M. 

Oppenheim. 
Rlward    Augustus    Freeman.  James 
Bryoe. 

English  niustrated  Magazine.  (39, 
Bedford  Sureec.)  August,  ed.  ^  ^ 
W.  H.  Smith  and  Son.    With  Portrait 

and  Itlustratioos.  W.  M.  Acworth. 
The    North-Bastem    Railway  and  iU 

Bnginet.  (Idut.)  W.  WoradeU. 
BnglSh  Raotog  Yachts.  With  PortraiU 
and  Itluttratdons.  D.  Kemp.  ^ 
Love-Birds  and  Pigmy  Pftrrols.  (lUus.) 

W.T.Greene.   ^  , 

Biscuit  Town -Beading.  (IBns.)  Joseph 
Hatton. 


Bisex  Review.   Qrly.   (Fliher  Unwin. 

«  ^  *■  a—  —  V     Tm1»  la 

ailni.) 


Paternoster  Squaie.)  7nly.  5d. 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Boreham. 


Rer.  C.  Deedes 


F.  Chancellor. 
Church  Bells  of  - 
and  B.  J.  Wells. 
Little  Bsddon  and  the  l^irells.  The 
UngoenoU  In  Bngland.  Bev.  T.  G. 
Hnghea. 

Bzpositor.     (87,    Patemoeter  Bow.) 
August.  Is. 
The  Aramaic  Gospel ;  Ito  OantenU.  Prof. 

J.  T.  Marshall.    ^  „  „ 
Samuel.  Fr>f .  W.  G.  Blmslie. 
The  Fourth  GospeL  Rer.  J.  A.  Cross. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  the  New 
Testament.  VII.  Prof .  Agar  Beet. 
Bxpotltory  Times.  (Stmpkin,  Marshall.) 
August.  5d. 
in  "  Ikradlse  Lost.-  III.  Mary 

The  ^SSllure"  of  the  Reflaed  Venlon. 
PrtaL  G.  C.  M.  Doughwand  Others. 
Fireside.  (T,  P*fctem«rter  S<inare.)Aognst. 
Some  Uganda  (Siriatlana.    Sarah  G. 


Curious  (Jharlties.  W.  Andrews. 
Fortnightly  Review,    qi.  Henrietu 
S.wet.)  August.  81. 6d. 
The  Question  of  Preferential  Tarifb.  Sir 

Charles  Tupper. 
The  Drama  in  the  Doldrama.  WuUam 
Archer. 

Awakened  Candldatea.  ^  H.  D.  MIL 

Mr.  Henley's  Poetrv.  Ar^nrSymons. 

The  Working  Lady  la  London.  Miss 
March-Pbifilpps. 

•<LaD<blcle.'*  George  Mooie. 

Conscription.  Oulda. 

Bhelley.  Francis  Adams.         ^   ^  ^ 

Mr.  Balfour't  Work  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land. Bev.  John  Vcfeehoyle. 

The  PoUtlcal  Outlook.  By— 
W.  B.  H.  Lecky. 
J.  Fletcher  Moulton. 
T.  W.  Russell. 


H.  (X  Arnold-Forster. 
Frederick  Greenwood. 
Sir  W.T.Marriott.    ^  ^^^^ 
A  Straight  Flush.  By  the  Editor. 

Forum.    (37,    Bedford   Street,  StK«nd.> 
July.  2s.  6d. 
Necessity  for  Uniform  State  Laws.  ProL 

J.  F.  (Jolby. 
Coal  Supply  and  the  Beadiog  Leases. 

A.  A.  icLeod.  ,  ^ 

A  Glance  at  the  European  Armies.  Ooi. 

T.  A.  Dodge. 
Russia's  Land  System:  The  Cause  of 

Famine.  W.  C.  Edgar. 
Bhomaa  Hardy  and  His  Novels.  Wm. 
Sharp. 

The  Consumer.  I.  L.  RIoA  _  ,  ^ 
The  Standard  Oil  Trust :  The  Gospel  of 

Greed.  B.Sherman. 
Waste  of  Women's  Intelleotual  Force. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer. 
Why  Women  are  Paid  Leu  than  Men. 

0.  D.  Wright. 
Doea  the  Negro  Pay  for  his  Education? 

G  W.  Cable. 
Mr.'  Harrison's  Sound  Administration. 

J.R.Hawley.  ^    ,      ^  _ 

What  Mr.  Cleveland  Stands  for.  C.  F. 


Frank  LesUe*8  Popular  Monthly.  (115» 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.)^  August,  30  c 
Summer  Outing  by  the  Midnight  Sun. 

(lllus.)  Anna M. Reed., 
Some  French  Women  of  Letters.  Witn 

PortraiU.  A.  Horn  blow. 
Domes.  Towers,  and  Spires.    (lUus  )  P. 

MaoQueen.  «  ^  « 

The  Tuscan  Coast.  (Illos.)  T.G.Bonney. 
Oxford  in  the  Long  Vacation.  (lllus.) 

N.  W.  Metcalfe.  «   .  « 

Canal  Boat  Life  and  the  Coal  Tmmo. 

Diamonds.  Daniel  Dane. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  (214,  PiccadUly.) 
August.  Is. 
Old  London  Potteries.  C.Cooper. 
4RieBookscfBudyArd  Kipling.  O.  Cnpe,  * 
Brother.  Paladin,  and  Lover- FrAnsois 

SeverioMaroesu.  R- ?•  TJio^P^l^- 
The  Old  Inns  of  Salt  HIU.  iLW.Sherer. 
MlvakyandMatrimony.^  W.  Wheat^. 
Tnde  ^utes  of  Boman  Britain.    T.  H. 

B.  Graham. 
Something  about  "Natural  Seleetiojd." 
W.  T.  Freeman. 

Geological  Mag«*lne.  Pjul, 
Charing  Cross  Road.)  August  «d. 
The  Devonian  Rocks  of  South  Devon.  III. 
(lUus.)  A.  R.  Hunt. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  (56,  Paternoster  Row.) 
August.  6d. 
Taking  Birds.  (IHa*  )  -^..T.BIwm. 

gloeenlilimbeth.^  (lUusO  Sarah  Tytler. 
on  Dials.  II.  Sophia  F.  A.  Caulfeild. 

Good  Words.    (15,  Tavistock  Street.) 
August.  5d. 
Cloister  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cosur  de 

Uon.  I»  (lllus.)  DeanSpenoe. 
AB^grt  the  Lapps.    (lUus.)    W.  O. 
Preston. 

Great  Thoughts.  ^  (J.  Rwqaet  Court, 
Fleet  Street.)  August.  6d. 
TM  Bthlos  of  the  Higher  Journalism. 
y^^^hsi  Interview  with  iK.  Thomas  Smith. 

vSiS'Sr^terCity.  (lUos.)  W.J. 

InS^riew  with  Mr.  JnUus  M.  Price. 
With  Portrait.  R.Blathwayt. 
Greater  Britain.  (138  Palmerston  Build- 
ings.) July  16.  M. 
An  Indian  and  Imperial  QuesUon:  Bl- 

meUllism.  D.Watoey. 
Mashonaland.  Alex.  Boggle. 
AP«SAngli«»n  AlllMce.    J.  SUnley 

The*^Proposed  Pan-Britannlo  and  All- 
Bnglish-Speaklng  Gathering. 
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Harper's  Mafirazine.    (45.  Albemarle 
Street.)  Auffost.  It. 
Literary  Paria.   IVlth  Fortraiu.  Theo- 
dore Child. 
Cktffa  aod  the  Ionian  Sea.  (Illaf.)  Oon- 

•taaoe  F.  Woolson. 
loe  and  loe-maUng.    (lUof.)    T.  M. 
Pmdden. 

The  SalzborMrBxilee  In  Georgia.  (Ulnt.) 

Bev.  Or.  J.  F.  Hurtt 
Webster.  Jamee  BneeeU  Lowell. 
Xhe  Italian  Army.    (Illus.)    Ool.  O. 

Qoiran. 

From  the  Blaek  Forert  to  the  Bladr  Sea. 
(Uhu.)  F.  D.  Millet. 

Horn  Messenffer.   (3,  Amen  Comer.) 
August.  Id. 
Ber.  H.  Price  Hoghes  at  Home.  With 
Portrait.  F.  A.  Atkini. 

HomUeUe  Bavlew.    (44,  Fleet  Street.) 

^  July.  30  ctf. 

The  Minlfter'a  Duty  to  the  Church  at  the 
Present  Day.  Prof.  P.  Godf^. 

The  Septnagint  and  Old  Testament 
QuotatioDs  m  the  New  Testament.  Dr. 
M.  Lodkxr. 

Modem  Bvangeliftic  Horements.  Dr.  A. 
T.  Pierson. 

The  Bthics  of  FoUttoi.  Prof.  B.  B. 
!niompson. 

The  Church's  Attitude  toward  Amuse- 
ment. Bev.  W.  Fay. 

Army  Chaphdns  and  their  Work.  C.  0. 


Household  Words.  (12,  St.  Bride  Street.) 
August.  6d. 
Bound  Londoii.  Montagu  Williams. 

Idler.  (214,  PlccadUly.)  August.  6d. 
"  The  Wreck  of  the  Groarenor."  With 
Portraits  and  lUuitrations.    W.  Clark 
Bnssell. 

Pleasant  Idling  Phuset  s  Orvieto.  (lUns.) 

W.  L.  Alden. 
The  Baildlng  of  the  BaUet.  (Illus.)  A. 

Mayhew. 

Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder. 

(313,  Siraud.)  AugUbt.  6d. 
BuitioWork.  (Illus.) 
Modal  Dwellings.  (Illus.) 

Indian  Magazine  and  Bevlew.  (14, 
Farliameut  Street.)  August,  tfd. 
Woman's    Work    in    India.    Mrs.  B. 
Sheppard. 

Industrial  Art  BdueaUon  in  India.  B. 

B.Havell. 
The  Indian  Census. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.  <2riy. 
(Fisher  Unwin,  Paternoster  Square.) 
July.  2i.  6d. 

Hatural  Selection  la  Morals.  S.  Alex- 
ander, y 

What  Should  be  the  Attitude  of  tfie  Pol- 
pit  to  the  Labour  Problem.    W.  L. 


•X^  Shech( 
1  TheD 
I  k>r. 


of  the  Jewish  Question.  C.  Zen- 
bum.  . 
Maohiaveni's  Prince.  W.B.  Thayer. 
On  the  Founding  of  a  New  Beli^on.  B. 
Cameri. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Idea  of  Obligation. 
F.  C.  Sharp. 

Irish  Monthly.   (SO,  O'ConneU  Stieet, 
Dublin.) 
John  Thomas  Gilbert. 
Dr.  Bussell  of  Maynooth.  VI. 
Our  Poets—John  Walsh. 

Quarterly.  (270,  Stnmd.)  Jnly. 
8s. 

Shechem  and  Bethel.  H.  Vogelstfln. 
The  Dirge  of  Coheleth.  Bev.  Dr.  C.  Tay- 
lor. 

The  Bitual  of  the  Seder  and  the  Agada  of 
the  Bqglish  Jews  Before  the  Bxpulsion. 
Prof.  D.  Kaufmann. 
I  Critical  Analysis  of  the  First  Book  of 
Iiaiah.  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

I  Kuenen.  Ber.  P.  H.  Wloksteed. 
rne  Barly  Settlement  of  the  Jews  in 

Southern  Italy.  Dr.  A.  Neubauer. 
Rotes  on  the  Jews  of  England  Under  the 
Angevin  Kings.  Joiopii  Jacobs. 


Journal  of  the  Cork  Histopical  and 
Archaological  Society.  Qriy.  (70, 

Patrick  Street,  Cork.)  July.  6d. 
Hiscorioal  Notes  of  the  County  and  City 

of  Cork.  (lilus.)  (^Dtinued. 
Hotes  on  the  Siege  of  Cork.    H.  W. 

Gillmann. 

Journal  of  Education.  (86,  Fleet  Street.) 
August.  6d. 
The  Teaching  of  Bnglish  Composition. 
The  Grammar  Scaool-Boy.    I.  Bmily 
Mialt 

Asiistant  Masters  and  their  Salaries. 
The  Influence  of  School  Life  and  Work  on 

Character.   I.  Miss  C.  B.  Bigg. 
Home  and  School.  C.  B.  Carpenter. 

Journal  of  the  Boyal  Afirrlcultural 
Society.    Qrly.    <Murray,  Aibemarle 
Street.)  June  30.  3s.  6d. 
Vermin  of  the  Farm.    (Illus.)    J.  B. 
Hartlng. 

The  Bvolution  of  Agricultural  Imple- 

meoti.  II.  D.  Pidgeon. 
Dr-eirable  Agricultural  Bxptriments.  W. 

B.  Bear. 

Contaifioua  Foot-rot  in  Sheep.  (Illus.) 

Prof.  G.  T.  Brown. 
Variations  of  the  Four-Course  System. 

G.  Murray. 
Wild  Birds  in  Behition  to  Agrieultore. 

Btrl  Cathcart. 
The  Trials  of  Ploughs  at  Warwick.  F.  S. . 

Courtney. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

(Northumberliind  AjVenue.)  July.  6d. 
The  West  Indies  in  1S92.  Lord  Brassey. 

lal  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Social  Ethics.  Quarr«rly.  C^7,  Broad 
9b>tet,  Oxford. )  No.  II.  Is.  6d. 
Law  and  Liberty:  The  Historical  and 
Philosophical  fiasis  of  State  Inter- 
ference. D.  G.  Bitchle. 
The  Present  Position  aod  Prospects  of 
Political  Bconomy.  II.  W.  K.  Fir- 
minger. 

Is    Iutrosp<>clion    Bthically  Vicious? 

Hon.  W.  Gibson. 
Society's  Care  for  its  Old.  W.  K.  Firmlc- 

ger. 

Juridical  Review.  Quarterly.  (13,  Bell 
Yard,  Ttimple  Bar.)  July,  2i.  6d. 

Portrait  of  the  Ure  Lord  Bramwell. 

A  Court  of  Criminal  Procedure  for  Scot- 
land.  II.  A.  D.  Blacklock. 

On  the  Bight  to  Uae  Coat  Armour  in 
Scotland.  G.  W.  Campbell. 

Constitutional  Bvolution  in  Austndla. 
II.    W.  Kimiaird  Hose. 

Bisk  in  Sale  In  Belation  to  Insurance.  W. 
Harvev. 

British  Imperial  Federation.  F.  P.  Wal- 
ton. 

King's  Own.     (48,  Paternoster  Bow.) 
Ani^ust.  6d. 
The  General  Post  Office.  (lUus.)  Bev. 

B.  Shindler. 
The  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
V.  Bev.  P.  Prescott. 

Knowledge.     (326,     High  Holbom.) 
August.  6i. 
The  Liqnef^ustion  of  Gases.  V.  Cornish. 
The  Cause  of  Barthquakes.  Bev.  H.  N. 

Hutchinson. 
Lightning  Photoglyphs.  A.  C.  Banyard. 
Buminants  and  their  Distribution.  (Illus.) 

B.  Lydekker. 
The   Currents  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

With  Diagrams.  B.  Beynon. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.  (53,  Imperial 
Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus.)  August. 
10  cts. 

Mary  B.  Wilkins.  With  Portrait.  Bate 

Upson  Clark. 
Mr.  Beecher  as  I  Knew  Him.  X.  (lUus.) 

Mrs.  Beecher. 
Life  at  a  Convent  School.  Ethel  Ingalls^ 

Ladies'   Treasury,    (23,  Old*  Bailey.) 
August.  76. 
Flora  Macdonald.  J.  C.  Uadden. 


Leisure  Hour.  (56,  Paternoster  Bow.) 
August.  6d. 
Soott's    Own  Rooiantic  Town."  (Dius.) 
The  St.  Jtttnet't  Gazette  and  tbe  Globe, 

With  Portraits.   H.  W.  MasBinghtm. 
Through    a    Presidential  Campaign. 

Edward  Porritt. 
Tbe  British  Association  at  Edinburgh  hi 

1834.  With  Portrait.   Dr.  J.  Macaolay. 
Microscopic  Pond  Life.     (Illns.)  H. 

Scherren. 
Chronicles  of  the  Sid.  (Illus.) 
The  Farmers'  and  Gardeners'  Supply 

Society.  Bev.  Harry  Jones. 
New  Serial-**  The  Proposal  of  Marrisge." 

Tighe  Hopkins. 

Lipplncott's.  (Ward  and  Lock,  Salisbniy 
Square.)  August.  Is. 
The  Newspaper  of  the  Future.  With 

Portrait.  John  A.  Cockeril. 
Inter-Collegiate  FootbaU.  (Illus.)  B.A. 
POe. 

London  Quarterly  Review.   (2,  Castle 
street.  City  Koad.)  July.  4s. 
The  Evidential  Value  of  Christian  Bzperi- 
ence. 

_  V  ' — ' 

Old-Age  Pensions  and  Panperism. 
Hymnology. 

Dr.  Dal  linger  on  the  Microscope, 
^ftcent  Speculations  as  to  Christ's  Person. 
Baron  de  Marbot. 
Town  and  C>>ontryi 
The  Chftteauz  of  the  Lohre. 

Longman's  Magazine.  (39,  Paternoster 
Bow.)  August.  6d. 
Bight-Legged  Friends-Spiders.    Grant  | 
Allen.  I 

Lucifer.   (7,    Duke    Street,  Adelphl.^ 
July  15.  Is.  6d. 
Old  Philosophers  and  Modem  Critics. 

H.  P.  BlavaUky. 
**  The  Word,"  H.  A.  V. 
Simon  Magui.    Continued.  G.  B.  S. 
Mead. 

A  Uougfa  Outline  of  Theosophy.  Mrs. 

Besaut. 
Islam  and  Theosophy.  A.  B. 

Lyceum.  (28,  Orchard  St.)  July  15.  4d. 
Our  Brothers  the  Maaona.  III. 
An  Iriah  Senate. 
Trhiity  College  Tercentenary. 
A   Miaaionary  Novelist.   Fkther  Luia 

Coloma. 
ANewLiftoof  Comte. 

Hacmillan's  Magazine.    (29,  Bedford 
Street.)  Aoguat.  la. 
Chaptera  from  Unwritten  Memoira.  Mra. 

Bitchle. 

Margaret  Stuart.  H.  C.  Maodowall. 
Some    Legenda   of   the   Vaudoia.  G. 

Bdmundiou. 
"  Auld  Bobin  Gray."  J.  O.Hadden. 
The  Buina  of  Baalbek. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  (743, 

Broadway,  New  York.)  July.  50  cts. 
The  Beglnninga  of  the  City  of  Troy. 

(Illua.)  Mil.  M.  J.  Lamb. 
Pre-Colnmbian  Litenture  In  America. 

C.  Thomaa. 
HowBngland  forced  the  SU^  oa  America. 

W.  L.Bcmgga. 
Switzerland's  Model  .Democracy.    S.  H. 

M.  Byers. 

Macrazine  of  Christian  Literature. 
(Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place,  New  Xoxk.)  j 
Julv.  25  ct*.  I 
The,£eoxiomic  Man  and  the  Clergy.  Bev. 
^-'Dr.  J.  M.  Sterrett. 

Mercantile  Guardian.    (46,  WatUng 
Svreec.)  July  15.  IDs.  6d.  per  annum. 
The  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  Empire. 

Merry  England.    (43,  Bssez  Street.) 
August.  Is. 
From  the  Dolly  to  the  JiUia :  A  Sailor's 
Adventures  in  the  Marquesas.    A.  C. 

Opie. 
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Methodist   Monthly.     (119.  SaUibary 
Square.)  Augiut.  3d. 
Oemral  »oot^'9  Vftna  Oolooj,  II- 

thm  Wondon  of  the  ;  Sea  Shoie.  7. 
fialDet. 

Mind.    Qrly.    (li,  Hearietto  Strwt.) 
July.  8s. 

Lotze't  Antttheili  Between  Thoaghtt  and 
TbloKB.  A.  Eastwood.       «      ^  • 

The  Fettal  Origla  of  Uaman  Speech.  J. 
Donovan.   

The  Logical  Oalcolni.  XII.  W.B.7ohn- 

The°Fleld  of  Aerthetlce  Piychologledly 
Ooniidered.  I.  H.  B.  Marshall. 

The  InflaeBoe  of  MiMOuIar  Sfeataa  oo 
OonicioataeM. 

Mtoslonapy  Bavlew  of  the  Wju, 
(44.  Fl»et  Street.)  Aagutk  85  eU. 
Father  Angelloo  of  FolUna.  Arturo 

Moeton.  _ 
BonUaoe.  "The  Apoatle  of  Oermany. 

Bev.  H.  Qracey.  _      ^  ^ 

Bev.  John  iDgUi.  of  the  New  Hehrldei 

MiMlon.  Bev.  Dr.  B.  SteeL    _  ^ 
Ireland  and  Foreign  MUtione.  Bev.  Dr. 
Park. 

The  Magic  Lantern  in  the  Monthly 

Oonoert.  Bev.  Jaraet  Carter. 
The  Garmente  of  ChrUt.    Prof.  B.  J. 
Bertrand. 

Work  for  Indla'i  Ohlldreo.  Dr.  7.  L. 
Phillfpi. 

Bvangellcal  Work  in  Italy  In  1891.  Bev. 
Dr.  J.  Q.  Gray. 

Modem  Poets.  (14.  Imperial  BnUdlng^ 
Lndgate  Circus.)  Qrly.  July.  6d. 
The  Origin  of  P.^etry.  0.  B.  Cope. 
Byron't  **  Lara."  Cfuoliae  Corner. 

Monlft.  Q^y-^?^ 

Fl«et  Street.)  July.  Si.6d.  _ 
Cnr  Moniim :  The  PrlnolpleB  of  e  Ckm- 

•latent.  Uoitacy  World-Ylew.  Prof. 

Bmst  Haeckel. 
The    Maglo  Square.    Prof.  Hermann 

Schubert.  ^ 
Mr.  Spencer  on  the  Bthlct  of  Kant.  Dr. 

Paul  Oarua. 
What  Doee  Amohennng  MeaaP  Dr. 

Paul  Oarui.  ^  _  . 

TheLawof  Mhid.  Obarlei  S.  Pehrce. 

Month.    HS»   South  Street,  GroiTenor 
Square.)  Aoguit.  2. 
Anffllcant  on  Church  Authority.  Bar. 

Sydney  F.  Smith. 

Monthly  Packet.  (81,  Bedfoid  'Stnel.) 
Augutt.  1*. 
Shelley.  A.  D.  Innes. 
The  Battle  of  Preetonpaof.  Mist  O.Tooge. 
StuditainthelUad.  Y.  F.Hayllar. 

National  Beview.  as.  Waterkw  Plaot, 
Auguet.  2a.  6d. 
The  General  Blectlona  t 
A    Bird'a    Bye   View.    Arthur  A. 

Bauraann. 
Th«)  Re«l  Hadleal  Progrmmme.  0.  A. 
Whit  more. 
Biyarol.  Lady  Colin  Oanphell. 
Unpopularity  of  tlie  Poor  Law.  The 

ifiSilor  of   A  Plea  for  Liberty." 
The  FUrat  AMee*«t  Mont  Bkwo. »  Biobard 

Bdgcumbe. 
Voltaire   and  Boglaad.    Btra.  Axibnr 
Kennard.  _ 
(ionluga  of  the  Drama  In  America. 
Jlohart  Davey. 
Along  Hadrlao'a  Britlah  Wall. 
Abell. 

Natural  Sdenee.  (2ft,  B-dford  Street.) 
Auguat.  It. 
The  Permaneuce  of  the  Ghreat  Ooaeolc 

Batiat.  Dr.  A.  B.  Wallace. 
The  Climate  of  Burope  During  the  Glacial 
Bp* -eh.  Clement  Bold. 
~  TUr^  P.C.Mitchell. 

Geology  of  the  Central  Himalaya.  H.  B. 
Woodward. 
»Oeehnical   Bducntlon   In   Surre;^.  J. 


tUM  Notes  (136.  StrandO  ^^ioj^ 


ad. 

_  jraa. 
&Uand. 


Natupe 
Seedr 
0 

Nautteal  Magazine.  (28,  Little  Qi 
Street.)  Jaiy^  it. 
Na^Progreat.  .  .  ^ 
Some  Caosea  of  BCarine  (^tnaltlea. 
The  iMZ  Diaaater.  G.  U.  LUUe. 

New    Beview.    (39.  Patemoater  Bow.) 
•   Auguet.  la. 
The  Labour  Party  and  the  New  Panla- 
ment.  John  Buma  and  J.  Keir  Hardie. 
Sir  Joaeph  Payer  on  the  Origin  and 

DilTualon  of  Cholera. 
The  Liberal  Unloniau.  G.  Shaw  Lefew. 
Society  In  Berlin.  Profettor  Geftcken. 
Summer  Hunting.    Hon.  Gerald  lAt- 


F.  H 


The  Uae  of  Othedrala.  Dean  Gregory. 
Orgaoiaed  Labour  in  the  Campaign.  S. 


Percival. 


Eatoaa'aa  Bvolattonlit.  MadameBlaxe 

de  Bury.  ^  . 

PCiaonal  Bemhilaoeaoei  of  the  rrtfo^ 
Berolntlon :  Lettera  of  the  Comte  de 

T^^rama  in  the^Ahtlpodea.  Hon.  Lewla 
Wlo^eld.  _ 

A  Mutton  Bird  laland.  Blthop  of  Taa- 
us  an  la. 

Failure  or  Suoceet  In  Parliament.  H.  W. 
Lucy. 

Newbopy  House  Magazine.  (Charing 
Croat  Boad.)  Augutt.  la. 
A  Laynwn'a  BeooUectiona  of  the  Chnrdh 

Movement  In  1833.  G.W.  _ 
Jewiah  Sketchei.  II.  The  Synagogue.  H. 

Ormonde.  _     .  . 

How  Mother  Barth  Booked  her  Cradle  In 

Japaalnl89l.  II.    Miaa  0.  F.  Gordon 

Cummlng. 
Bngleberg  and  Ita  Monaateiy.  (Illus.) 

BeT.  B.  J.  Goufh. 
Two  Nov«la  on  Oae  Theme.  C.  B.  Old- 

ham. 

The  Ctaual  Warda  of  Paria.  (Concluded.) 

B.  B.  Spearman. 
Chnreh  Folk-loxe.  VII.  Bey.  J.  B.  Vaox. 

Nineteenth   Century.   (Sampton  Low. 
Fetter  Laoe.)  Aacuat.  2t.  Od. 
Why  I  Voted  fnr  Mr.  Gladatone  :— 
By  Sir  Thnmaa  H.  Farrer.  Btrt.,  L.C.C. 
The  Maater  of  Unlveralty  College, 

Oxford. 
Sir  WiUiam  Markby. 
ProfettAr  Alfred  B.  WaUaoe. 
H.  G.  Hewlett. 

The  Bev.  J.  Buatell  Wakefield. 
Profe«aor  Mlnto. 
The  Dean  of  Wincheater. 
Lending  Money  to  Auatralia.  Sir  B.  Cb  C. 

Hamilton. 

The  Art  of  Dining.  Colonel  Kenny-Her- 
bert (Wyvem)._  ^  ^ 

The  B^yptlaa  Newapaper  Preaa.  W. 
Fraier  Bae. 

Becent  Science.  Prince  Xrapotkio. 

A  Trial  by  Lyneh  Law.  B.  B.  Towna- 
hend.  • 

Dungeneaa  or  uovtt  f  Major  Wlllonghby 
Vemer.  ^ 

ThA  French  Bmpresa  and  the  German 
War.  Archibald  Forbea. 

The  Conf  nalon  in  Medical  Obaritlea.  0*  8. 
Loch. 

Muleyl^Man.  Charlea  F.  Goat.    _  _ 
Notea  of  a  Virginian  Jonmey.   B.  8. 
Nadal. 

The  Verdict  of  Bogland.  Bdward  Dicey. 

North   American  Review.    (9.  Agar 
Street.  Strand.)  July.  80  OM. 
What  Snail  the  Hatlo  Be?  Senator 

Stewart  and  Obhera. 
Lyncn  Law  In  the  South.  F.  D^uglaat. 
La'^y  Jeuue  on  London  Society.  W.  H. 

Mallock.  _  _ 

The  Needt  ef  the  New  North-Weat.  W. 

B.  Merriara. 
PoUtlca  and  the  Pulpit.  B  aliopa  W.  C. 

Doane  and  W.  F.  Mallalten. 
Abraham  I^nooln  im  ^a  6ttateglat.  I. 

Arciiibald  Porbta. 
Pretii-'tovic  Tliiiea  ktBgyptand  Pileitine. 

Sir  J.  W.  Dawaou. 


(Hmblkng  and  Cheating  in  Andeat  Bome. 

Prof.  B.  Lanclani.  _  , 
The  mtnatioa  in  Italy.  StonorOrUpC. 

_.    _       .  ^      ..^    Bdward  Porritt^ 


Mary  B. 


The  Bngliah  Br  porter.  

A  Tilt  at  a  Black  Monater. 
Blake. 

BaUway  Safety  Applianoea.  H.S.Haioet. 
Oriental  Pllgrlmagea  and  Cholera.  Dr.  W. 
G.  Bggleaton. 

Our  Day.  (28,  Beacon  Street,  Boaton.) 
July.  25  cct. 
New  AtpeoU  of  the  Negro  (^eatlon.  S. 

M.Daria.  «  ^ 

Bace  Legtatatlon  for  Bailwaya.  Prof.  W.  • 

S.  Scarborough.  / 
It  Oura  a  Chrituan  Nation  f 
Fatt  and  Loote  Theortea  of  Bvolutlon. 

JvaephCook.  _  , 

Methoda  of  Cure  of  the  Opium  Habit. 

Mra.  B.  W.  Morae. 

Outing.  (170.  Strand.)  Auguat.  6d. 

Hound  the  World  itibh  WhetdandOamera. 
(Itlus.)  F.  G.  L«nz.       ,  _  , 

From  the  Grrmau  Ocean  to  the  Black 
Sea.  (iUuB.)  Thos.  Slevent. 

Ibe  Military  Sohoolt  of  the  UnltMl 
Statet.  (lllua.)  L^eut.  W.  B.  Hamil- 
ton. 

People's  Friend.    (186,  Fleet  Street) 
Atigmt.  <5d. 
A  Vittt.  to  Drumclog.  Prof.  J.  8.  Blwkle. 
The  Soott  Monument  and  ita  D<!aigner. 

J.  C.  Madden. 
Two  Blind  H*»ro*a :  Dr.  F.  J.  Oampbeu 
aad  Dr.  W.  Moon.  With  Purl  ralta. 

Philosophical   Beview.    (37.  Bedford 
Sirctt.  strand.)  July.  7Act«. 
Inhibition  and  tbe  Freeoom  of  ihe  WllL 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hyslop. 
A  Claatification  of  Caaea  of  Aaaoclation. 

Ma'y  W.  Calkina.        ^  ^  ^      ^  „ 
The  Origin  of  Pleaaure  and  Pain.  Dr.  H. 

Nichola.  „.  „ 

Oil  Primitive  Oonaclonaneaa.  Hiram  M. 

Stanley. 

Photographle  Quarterly.  (L  Creed 
Lane.)  July.  2b. 

On  Developing  Pioturea  en  Printlngont 
Chloride  of  81W-r  Bmulsion  Paper  and 
Platea.  J.  M.  Eder  nnd  B.  Vaieoto. 

LifeontheBroada.  (lUua.)  B.  J.  Hum- 
ph reya. 

Ar<;  Studiea.  A.  Pateraon. 

Camera  Picturea  and  their  Critica.  Hector 
Maclean. 

iNndtcape  DlfflcuUiea.  Hon.  J.  G.  P« 
Vereker.  . 

A  Becent  Improvement  In  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Oxygen  Gaa.  C.  J.  Lemper. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Psychleal 
Besearch.  (Kegan  Paul,  Onariog Croat 
Boad.)  July.   3t.  M. 
On  Indlcationa  of  Cflntinue<l  T<»rrene 
Knowledge  on  tbe  Part  of  Phautatma 
of  the  Dead.  F.  W.  H.  Mvert. 
Mr.  Davey'a  Imltationa  by  C  injuHoK  o< 
Phenomena  aometimea  attrit)u:ed  to 
Spirit  Agency.  B.  Hodgton. 
Beooid  of  a  Haunted  Hooae.-  Miit  R.  C 
Morton.  „  «,  ,r 

Tlie  Sub  iminal  Contd-juanfaa.   F.  W.  li• 
Fu^thw  Information  aa  to  Dr.  Diokman't 
Bzperinunta  in  ClalrvoyAiioe. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  i^* 
Bedford  Street.)  2  doU.  p«r  annum. 
■  ■  Ba.  B  whro-B  iweckle  Theory  of  intereet. 
F.A.Walker.  ,  _ 

Old  Age  Pentiona  in  Bngland.  J.  G. 
Brook  a. 

Cantlllon'a  Place  in  Bconomlct.  H. 
Hlgga. 

Ch-rman  Labour  Colonlea.  A.  G.  Warner, 
Mtner'a  Life  In  the  O^-rman  HaTc. 
THMtfon  fn  J^pftn.  G.  DrofT>ert. 
••Th«  OverproducJuu  Fallacy/*  T.  » 
Vtbien. 
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Quarterly  Revfew.  Obamj,  JJbemarle 
Street.)  July.  6t. 
ProfeMor  Freeman. 
Hvnoi  Mid  Hymn-wrltere. 
PlU'i  War  Policy. 

She  Pianoh  of  SbakeaptaHa^  Orlttoltm  t 

Lewto  TheoUld.      ^  -  - 
Hr.  Bodvard  Jdpllng'a  Tolet. 
Trinity  doDege,  Dublin. 
Oaidlaal  Mamdng. 
Bamny's  A«la  Hinor. 
Pobti«aan4Bthlos. 
OlaenabUahiBMit, 

Quiver.  (0«MI  and  Go.,  Ludgate  HIU.) 
Ancntt*  <  6d. 
Bath  and  itaMemoriea.  (inna.)  Herbert 
BnateU. 

Some  Onriooa  Aim*  Bozea.  (JUoa.)  Sarah 
Wllaon. 

.  Are  the  Oooditionaef  dor  Life  InmrovlDgr 
Prof.  W.  O.  Blaikle.  ' 

i  i  Begions  Beyond.  (9,  Pat^moater  Bow.) 
^  July.  3d. 

John  MoKittriek  of  the  Congo  Balolo 
Miatl09.  (lUue;) 

Bellq\UU*y.  Quarterly.  (23.  Old  Baljey.) 
Jul7.  !•.  W. 
St.  Aagns^lneXCbarcfa,  Hedon.  (Hint.) 
Mural  Paii.tings  in  Berkshire.  (lUut.) 

Rev.  P.  H.  Ditcbfleld. 
Old  BnKtitb  Pi'wter.  III. 
The  Chureh  Plate  of  Scotland  and  of 
Watahlre.  (I^pa.)  T.HlVdlow. 

Bevlew  of  the  Churches.   (13,  Fleet 
Street.)  July  15.  «d. , 
The  "  Darkeat  Bngland  "  Social  Scheme. 

(Illas.)  Archdeaoon  Farrar. 
The  Fotnre  of  Beligion  in  America.  Prof. 
Bri^gi  and  Dr.  A.  U.  Bradford.  With 
Portrait. 

She  "Beunion"  Oonferenoe  at  Grindel- 
wald. 

Bev<  A.  H.  Fairbalm*  (lUns.)  Ber.F. 
H.  Siead. 

Scot's  Magazine.    (Hoaiston'i,  Paier- 
noBter  square.;  Aoguet»  6d. 
Bead  Oonttructlnn  and  Maintenance  in 
the  Past.  W.  Norrle. 

Scottish  Geographieal  Magazine.  (36, 
Oockapur  street.)  July.  Is.dd. 
The  Pygmy  Tribes  of  Africa.  With 

Map.  ll.  Dr.  H.  SebUohter. 
Beceot  Beseatchea  in  Pleistocene  Climate 

and  Geography.  With  Map. 
M.  Heori  Dauvergne't  Bxplorationa  In 

the  Pamirs.  0.  B.  D.  BlMck. 
A  Survey  of  Bxploration  in  British  New 
Guinea. 

Scottish  Review.  Qrly.  (36.  Paternoster 
Square.)  July.  4s. 
The  Sodal  O>ndltion  of  the  Poor  in 
Cflasgow. 

The  Coming  of  the  Hungarians :  Their 

Origin  and  Barly  Homes.  J.  B.  Bury. 
The  Porteona  Biot.  G.  W.  T.  Omond. 
TtaA  Bemloisoenoes  of  Marshal  Maodonald. 

William  O'Connor  Morris. 
The  Russian  UniversiUee.    0.  T.  H. 

Wright. 
The  L^nd  of  Orendel. 
The  Anthropological  Hiatory  of  Bnrope. 
J.  Beddoe. 

Bow  the  Soottlih  Unto  was  Bftcoted. 
John  Downie. 

Scrlbnep*^  Magazine*   (Sampson  Low, 
Fetter  Laae.)  August.  Is. 
A  Riverside  Parish  ^London.  (Illus.) 

Walter  Besant. 
Icebergs.  (Illus.)  N.  S  Shaler. 
Quoin's  Centaur.  (Illus.)  Mrs.  Fields. 
Children's  Rights.   Kate  D.  Wiggin. 
Driving  the  liist  Spike  of  tne  Union 
PaoifiB.  (lUus.)  Sidney  DUloo. 

Search    Light.     (Temple  Ohavbeit.) 
August.  3d. 
I  of  To-di^.  With  Portraits. 


Shakespearlana.    Qnuterly.   (4,  Tra- 
falgar 8quase.>  July.  iOota* 
The  Children's  Companies.  A.  Morgan. 
The    Author   of    "Roister  DoUter." 

BiehoUs  Ud«ll.  W.  Trant.  . 
Flalstaff  and  Equity.    Hon^  C.  Phelps. 
The  Truth  about  the  Mnl^Mny  Tree  at 
Stratford.  L.  L.  Lawrence. 

Shipping  World.     (Bfflogham  Hbnae, 
Arundel  Street.)  August.  6d. 
The   Viotorla    Steamboat  KoK^-noor, 
(Illus.) 

The  Deitgn  and  Fitting  of  Stem  Tubes, 
Stem  Boshes,  and  Propeller  Shaft 
Liners.  (lUns.)  Biohard  Hirst. 

Silver  Link.  (66,  Old  Bailey.)  August.  Id. 
Alcohol  ae  a  Brain  Pdaon.    (UlQs.)  Dr. 
B.  W,  Bichardson. 

Strand  Magazine.  (Southampton  Street) 
July,  tidi  .  t 

The  Bvolotion  of  the  Cycle.  (Ilhis.) 

PortraiU  of  Kyrle  Bellew,  William  Gunn, 
Arthur  Shrewsbury.  Lord  Hcrscbell, 
Mrs.  Walford,  Briton  Rivlftre,  Alex- 
andre Duaas. 

The  Balalnii  of  the  Vt'>pia.,  (Hlus.y 

George  Augustus  Sale.  (Illus.)  Harry 
How. 

The  Story  of  Mont  BUme.  (Illus.)  J.  B. 
Mttddook. 

Sunday  at  Home.  (66,  Paternoster  Bow.) 
August.  6d. 
Beligious   Associations  of  Bdinburgh. 
(lUns.) 

Cairo.  (Illus.)  Mrs.  Brewer. 
James  Smetbara.  (Illue.) 
Some  of  the  Old  Welsh  Preachers.  Bev. 
D.  B.  Hooke. 

Sunday  Magazine,  (is,  Tavistock  Street.) 
The  German  Windsor— tbe  Castle  of 
SihyUenort.    (lUus.)    Sacah  M.  S. 
Pereira. 

The  Right  Hand  aad  the  Left.  George 

MaoSmakl.  ^ 
AProhlUttoof  DrinkShope.  R.P.S.  ^ 

Sylvia's   Journal.    (Ward  and  Lock, 
Salishary  Square.)  August.  6d. 
Women's  Dwellings.  Cl«mentit)%  Black. 
Makeshift"  Bookbinding.    (Dlus.)  G. 
White.  . 

Temple  Bar.  (8,  New  Burlington  Street.) 
Angusc.  Is. 
Mary  WoUatoneoraft  Sbelley. 
Wny faring  In  the  Rouergue.  B.  H. 

Barker. 
Sketches  in  Wharfedale. 
A  Poet  Prince— Charl^,  of  Orleans.  A. 

Walter. 
FromCypma. 

Theosophist.  (7,  Duke  Street.  Adelphi.) 
July.  Ss. 
Old  Diary  Leaves.  IV.  H.  S.  Olcott. 
The  Law  of  Karma  from  the  Zoroastrian 

Standpoint. 
Spiritualism  in  Its  Relation  to  Tbeoeopby. 
la.  Kislingbury. 

Thinker.  (31,  Bemers  Street.)  Augiut.  Is. 
Immortality  In  the  GA.bas.  hev.  Dr. 

L.  H.  M:«ll8. 
The  Intended  Readers  of  the  Bpistleto 

the  Bphesiana.   Rev.  A.  Robertson. 
Prof.  Oneyne's  Theory  of  Psalm  ox. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Wright. 
The  Rltschlian  Theology.  Prof.  J.  Orr. 
Very  Rev.  Principal  Calrd.  Bev.  A.  Jen- 

kinson. 

United  Service  Magazine.  (14,  York  St., 
Covent  Garden.)  August.  28. 
Is  War  Inevitable?— Itafy,  Bussla,  etc. 

Lieut.-Col.  H.  Blsdale. 
Service  In  the  Bights,  West  Africa.  A 

Naval  Officer. 
Australia  Defence.  B.  M.  C. 
Naval  Bnglneeriog  in  Warships.  III. 
Harry  WkU' 


The  National  Rlile  Association  and  the 

Volunteers.  D.  Cowie. 
The  New  Infantry  Attftck.  Captain  H.R. 
GaU. 

'*  Minor  Bxperlencea  of  our  Small  Wart." 

II.  Lleut.-General  Sir  F.  MidoleKm. 
The  Combined  Action  of  Oavahry  and 

Infantry.  "Bxul." 
"  Mounted  Infantry  in  1816." 
Our  Road  to  India.  With  Map.  Captain 

F.  R.  Maunsell. 
"SUtistlcian's"  Attack  on  "Imperial 
Defencd."  Spenser  Wllkiuson. 

University  Extension.  (Fifteenth  and 
Chestnut  StreeU,  Philadelphia.)  Juty. 
16  a 

The  Okosei  and  Centres  of  1891-18913. 

Victorian.  (6a,  Paternoster  Row.)  August. 
6d. 

The  Order  of  the  Bath.  A.  R.  Belling- 
ham. 

An  Old   Mnnidpal   Institution  —  the 
Society  of  Train  Bands  in  Bdinburgh. 
Benj.  Taylor. 
Old  Maids.  MaryHarUer. 
Madeleine  de  Scudery.  Samh  Tytler. 
Shelley  at  Marlow.    (lUus.)  Margaret 
Hunter. 

The    Tribulations    of  Newfoundland. 
(lUus.)  Mrs.  Mayo. 

Wesleyan  MethodUt  Magazine.  (66, 
Paternoster  Row.)  August.  6d. 
Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia.  Bev.  H.  A 

Scot^ 

A  Bible  M  Dahomey :  the  Popo  Version. 
Be?.  J.  Bhodes. 

Westminster  Review.  (37.  Bedford  St., 
Strand.)  Auguat.  3s.  6d. 
Ireland  under  Grattan's  Parliament.  W. 

J.  O'NeUl  Daunt. 
Some  Aspects  of  Sentiment.  J.  B.  Firth. 
The  Modem  ProteoUve  System.  F.W. 
Haine. 

^ifiUmpses  of  Tom  Moore.  J.  P.  O.  Byrne. 
^^Bducatlon  in  Germaiw.  F.  Beutter 
The  Bthica  of  Field  Spoits.    G.  Green- 
wood. 

Mr.  Froude  and  his  Critics.  T.  B.  Holmes. 
Unfettered  Banking. 

Wilson's    Photographic  Magazine. 
(863,  Broadway.  New  York.)  30  c. 
July  3. 

The  New  Cold-Development  Flatinotype 

Proeess.  W.Willis. 
Fixation  of  SiUer  Prints.  L.  Clark. 
July  16. 

View  Photography.   IV.  B.  W,  Harris- 
son. 

Half-tone  Photo-engraviog  upon  Copper. 
ArtUtio  Printing.  IV.  V.Blanohacd. 

Work.  (Cassell  and  Co..  Ludgate  HilL) 
Augiist.  6d. 
TheArtorStahxsasing.  (Illus.) 
Bo^  and  Shoemaklng.  (Ihtts.) 

Nfwld  Literature.  (4,  Ave  Marie  Lane.) 
August.  3d. 
^x^fffnlVerlaine.  Mary  Negreponte. 

Buskin's  Bthlos  of  the  Dust.  A.  Bont- 
wood. 

Democracy  and  Politics.  Henry  Bose. 

Young  England.  (55.  Old  Bailey.)  August. 
3d, 

A  Day  at  Madeira.  (Illus.)  L.  Jerome. 
•  Bird  Oodmitmiues.  (Illus.)  F.  A.  Fulcher. 

Young    Man.    (0.  Paternoster  Row.) 
August.  3d. 
When  I  was  a  Yonng  Man.  Rev.  H.  R. 
Hawels. 

John  Heyl  Vincent,  D.O..  Bishop  of  the 
Methomst  Bpiscopal  Church  of  America. 
With  Portrait.   H.  A.  Ren). 
How  to  See  Scotland.    (lUos.)   W.  J. 
Dawson. 

The  Young  Men  of  the  Bible ;  Daniel.  Dr 
J.  H.  Hitchens. 
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POETRY. 

Albemarie.  August.  _ 

To  One  In  Bedltm.  BrnettDowioiL 

Atalanta.  Angutt. 

Oirihood.   F.  B.  Weatherly. 

To  One  Fat  Off.  lUry  Gorget. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  August.         ^  ^ 

Ariel.    In  Mtmory  of  Sdelley.    B.  0. 
Stedman. 

<2uatralns  of  August.  0.  W.  Colemui. 

»osy.  AuiTust.  _ 
tiat  Bvensoog  of  Long  Ago.  Alfz.  I*- 
mont. 

Bolford's  Monthly.  July. , 
Dawsoq's  Woman.  W.  Miller. 

Bookomn.  August. 

Ue  That  Bodureth.  B.  Kemp. 
Casseirs  Family  Magazine.^  August 

Shoe-Prinu.  (Cllus.)  J.  F.  SuIUtbo. 
Century  Magrazine.  August. 

Sea-LoogiDic*-  T.  B.  Aldrich. 

A  Servian  Song.  B.H.Stoddard. 

ASeaObanir^.  (Ulus.)  B.  0.  Stedmuu 

Songs.   B.  W.  Gi'der. 

My  Shell.  T.O.WiUUms. 

Beached.  VhrginU  F.  Boyle. 

Corahill.  August. 
Dumb. 

Cosmopolitan.  August.     ^  „  ^ 
Memories  of  Lske  Huron.  C.  ScoUard. 
Watch  and  Ward.  KatbariAe  Lee  Bates. 
After  Long  Absence.  LUla  C.  Perry. 

ClPrs  Own  Paper.  August. 

A  Lesson  from  J9ature.  Bev.  W.  Cowan. 

Nature's  Life.  S.  0.  J.  Ingram. 
Good  Words.  August. 

Naught  Abides  but  Love.    Bev.  F.  Lang- 
brioge. 

Shadows.  G.  Bgremont. 
Harper's  Magrazlne.  August. 

Love.  Aci<f^i«  ii.  lugersoli. 

Our  Only  Day:  Coates  Kinney. 
Idler.  August. 

To  a  Pretty  GUrl.  (Illus.)  H,  D.  Browne, 
Irish  Monthly.  August. 

God's  Poem.  Alice  Furiong. 

Leisure  Hour.  August.   „  . 

iiotures  and  Pointers.  Ellen  T.  Fowler. 

A  Prayer  Under  Gray  Skies.  B.  Nesbit. 
Lonflrman's  Masrazlne.  Aogust. 

MySdnt.  W.  H.  Pollock. 

The  Ballad  of  Love  and  Death.  B.  Nesbit. 
Magazine  of  Art.  August. 

F.r  the  Sbelley  Cfntenary.  August  ith, 
1892.  Sonnet,  by  Theodore  Watts. 
Minstrel.  August. 

Sboiley.  O.  Bkckbnm. 
Music.  July. 

An  Argument  in  Voice.  Andrea  Hofer. 
National  Beview.  August. 

To  the  Loyalists  of  Ireland.  Alfred 
Austin. 

Newbery  House  Magrazine.  August. 
Inter  Canem  et  Lupum.    0.  Wilson- 
Moore. 

Scrlbner's  Magrazine.  August. 

Faded  Pictures.  W.  V.  Moody. 

Sun  in  the  Willows.  H.  8.  liorrls. 

After  the  Battle.  B.M.Bacon. 

A  Little  Parable.  Anne  B.  Aldrich 
Sunday  at  Home.  August. 

OnrVilUge.  B.  Nesbit. 
Sunday  Magazine.  August. 

*•  O  Ye  ef  Ltttle  Faith."  Bev.  B.  Wangh. 

Summer.  (lUus.)  Sarah  Doudney. 

*'  Ue  Loves  Me-Loves  Me  Not."  (Ulos.) 
A.  CUve. 

The  Whispers  of  the  Beeds.  A.M.B. 
Temple  Bar.  August. 

Boujour,  Pierrot.  F.  B.  Weatherly. 

Tbe^adneis  of  Summer.  A.  t.  Muntx. 

Ode  to  a  Modern  Ship,  B.  H.  L.  Watson. 
Victorian.  August. 

Wouid  we  Kf>turn  Again.  A5ez.  Lamont. 

Dead  Joy.  Mary  Drotherton. 


MUSIC. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.  August. 
Song— An  Old  Time  Song."   W«>rds  by 
Wm.    Gonan ;    music    by  Gordon 
Saunders. 

Church  Musician  (il,  Burleigh  Street,) 
to  July  16.  2d. 
A  Comparison  of  the  Bondos  of  Mosart 

and  Beethoven.  Dr.  F.  J.  Kam. 
harmony  btudies.  III.  Triads.  Dr.  0. 

Sibley.  ♦ 
Anthem— "Fear  not,  O  Land."  O.  A. 
Mansf.eld. 
Cosmopolitan.  August. 
OurioslUes  of  Musical  Literature.  (lUos.) 

A.  Veit. 

Etude.    (1701,  Chestnut  Street.  Phila- 
delphia.) July.  15  0. 
Piano    Solos— Sonata   by   O.  Jaake: 
Nymphs  at  Play."  by  T.  O'NelU ;  add 
**  Maientanz,"  by  O.  Bohm. 
Leader.    (226,  Washington  St.,  Boston.) 
July.    1  dol.  per  annum. 
Piano  Soles:  ** C»^Drioclo,"  by  J.  0. 
Chandler ;  and  **  The  Orphan's  Prajrer," 
by  Meroadante. 

Lippincotts  Masrazlne.  August. 
A  Summer  Wouiog.  Louis  O.  Moulton. 
**  Felice  Nott«  ?  "   Irene  Putnam. 
London  and  Provincial  Music  Trades 
Beview.    (i.  Haoquet  Court,  Fleet 
St.)  July  15.  4d. 
The  Tear's  Trade  in  Mosioal  Instmments. 
Lute.    (44,  Great  Marlborough  Street.) 
August,  ad. 
Mr.  D.  Fhrangoon  Divfes.  (With  portrait.) 
Harvest  Anthem— **  Fear  Not,  O  Land." 
By  F.  C.  Maker. 
Minstrel.  (123.  Fleet  Street)  August.  Id. 

Portrait  of  Edward  Llovd. 
Monthly  Musical  Hecord.  (96,  Newgate 
Streer..)  August.  2d. 
Percy  Bysshe  Sh^tley. 
Songs  — "The  World's  Wanderers,"  by 
T.   Chapman,  and   **A  Widow  Bird 
Sate  Mourning."  by  B.  Kreus. 
Music    (6,  Agu*  S'reet,  Str&nd.)  July. 
30  c. 

Musical    Journalism  and  Joumallsta. 
With  Portraits. 
.  Courtesy  between  Artist  and  Audience. 

B.  B.  Perry, 

The  American  (>>llege  of  Musicians. 

With  Portrait. 
The  Music  of  Bussia.    With  Portrait. 

B.  B.  Lewis. 
The  Cnicago  MuslcU  College.  With 

PortTAiU. 

Music  Beview.    (174,  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago.)  July.  10  c. 
What  Shall  I  Compose?  C.  B.  Oady. 
Notes  of  Hans  von  Biilow  to  Beethoven'e 
**  Bonde  a  Capriccio." 
Musical  Herald.    (8,  Warwiok  Lane.) 

August.  2d. 
M.  Alexandre  Guilmant.  With  Portrait. 
Amateur  Orchestra.  Bev.  B.  H.  Moberly. 
Song—*'  Dick  of  Tkunton  Dean."    A«  J. 
Foxwell. 

Musical  Messenger.  (141,  We»t  Btzth 
Sireet,  Ciocinuati.)  July.  16  c 
How  to  Teach  the  Budlmenti  of  Motio 
in  Singing  C  asset  and  Conventions. 
IL  S.S.Myers. 
Musical  Times,    (l,  Bemen  Street) 
August.  4d. 
The  German  Opera  Season. 
Beethoven's  Sketch-BMka,  (Tontinoed. 

J.  S.  Shedlock. 
Baminiioenoes  of  Mendelseohn.  F.  0. 
Bd  wards. 

Harvest  AnAhem— *•  I  will  feed  My  iiook.* 

By  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge. 

Nonconformist  MUblcal  Journal,  (44. 

Fleet  street.)  Augusts  2d. 
The'OcaistitaMpv  of  the  Leipelc  (}aator. 

O.  A.  Maniftlld. 
Literature  and  Music.  J.  O.  Hadden. 


School  Music  Beview.  (l.  Bemers  Streol.) 

August.  l|d. 
How  to  Arrange  a  School  Singinf  GIIa« 
for  Systemauc  Instruction.  J.  Bvuia. 
Unison  School  Song—**  To  a  Violet.*  By 

Sir  J.  Stainer. 
Kindergarten  Action  Song—*'  Little  Bo- 
Peep?  By  J.  W.  BlUott. 
Strad.  (186.  ^ieet  Street.)  August.  Sd. 
The  BngUsh  School  of  Violin-making. 

Mr.' Bromley  Booth.  With  Portrait. 
The  Teohmcs  of  Violin-playing.  O. 
Conrvoisier. 
Strand  Magazine.  July.  6d. 

  With  PortratU. 


Werner's  Voice  Magazine*  (28,  Weil 
Twenty-thiid  Street,  New  York.)  July. 
20  c. 

The  Melodle  Bendering  of  Vooal  Knaie. 

Mary  B.  Jennings. 
Amerioan  Song- Writers.  11. 
Victorian.  August. 
The  Trumpet :  Its  History,  Constmotloo* 
and  Use.  Walter  Morrow. 


O. ' 


ART. 

Albemarle.  August. 
^.Jnpressionism— What  It  Meant. 

Furse.  ; 
Art  Journal.  (City  Bead.)  Anguit.  ls.6d. 
*'The  Betum  of  the  Oyster  Fishers  at 

Cancale."  After  F.  Perrin. 
Bambles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I.  (Hlns.) 

M.  B.  HuUh. 
The  Monument  to  Queen  Bleanor  In 
Lincoln    Minster.     (Illus.)  Canon 
Venables.  *- 
The  Canadian  Padflo  Bailway.  II.— The 

Mountains.  (Illus.)  N.  Garstin. 
The  Bo3^l  Academy,  New  Gallery,  and  the 

Paris  Silons.  (lUus.)  C.  PbUUps. 
A  Collector's  (Mr.  Leyland)  Corrtapood- 

ence.  ValPrinsep. 
Henri-Deux  Ware.  (lUue.)  T.  T.  Ckeg . 
Atlantic  Monthly.  August. 

The  Hevival  of  Art    W.  J.  Stillman. 
Cabinet  Maker,  (i&a,  Finsbury  Square.) 
August.  <kl. 
Mr.  Walter  Crane  on  Decoration. 
Century.  August. 

Paul  Veronese.  (Illus.)  W.  J.  StUlnuui. 
Classical  Picture  Gallery.   (33,  Khig 
Stre-t,  Covent  Garden.)  August.  Is. 
Beproductions  of  **  The  Honors  of  War." 
by  Peter  Paul  Bubens.   *'The  Annnn- 
cutioB,"  by  Leonard  da  Vinci,  and  ten 
others. 
Good  Words.  August, 
A  Modem  Dutch  Falnter->D.  A.  C.  Arts. 

With  Portrait.  B.  Walker. 
A  Prep  at  an  Art  Pottery.  (lUns.)  O.L. 
Hind. 

nal  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
^   Social  Ethics.  No.  II. 
theMcral  Basis  of  Art.   G.  F.  Hill. 

sine  of  Art.    (Cassell's,  Ludgate 
Hitl.)  August.  Is. 
**The  Kind  Confessor."  Bushing  After 

B.  Zamaoois. 
Ooslow  Ford.  (lUoa.)  Mlis  M.  Hepworth 

DIXOB. 

Charles  Keene.  (lUnsc)    M.  H.  Splel- 
mann. 

On  Some  Portraits  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

(Illus.)  Lord  BonaU  Qowet. 
Bernard  Bvans.  (Illus.)  Alfred  T.  Story. 
The  (}rafton  Gallery.  (Hlus.)  M.  Phippr 

Jackson. 

The  Decoration  of  OeUlnga.  11.  (lUot.) 
O.  T.  Boblnsoo. 
Nineteenth  Century.  August. 
Art  Stndenuhlpe  of  "  " 


Painters. 


_  the  Barly  ItaUaa 
Dr.  Jean  Paul  Bichter. 


Beliquary.  July. 
Mural  Paintings  tn  Berkshire.  (ZHm.) 

Bev.  P.  H.  Ditchfleld. 
Sunday  Mhgazihe.  August. 
Certain  SmaU  People—Child  Portnllare. 
(Illus.)  G.W.Wo3d. 
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ilt»  and  Neue  Welt.  (Benzlger  and  Oo.* 
Wmiftrtrin.  Swits.)  SO  Ff.  Heft  11. 

Xh0  Ttaith  of  August,  1793.  With  lC«p 
■nd  Illuitnitiona.  Dr.  T.  von  LiebeoMi. 

Hother-Love  in  Q«nnan  Sajingi  and 
Song*.  Q.  Keailer. 

BfAyenoe.  (lUnt.)  N.  Baoke. 

S3i0  Voorth  Oentenary  of  the  DisooTsry 
of  America.  Concluded.  Witb  Map 
and  lUuttration.  Max  Stein. 

Am  Alton  Welttheilen.  (GuitaT  Ulil. 
Leipzig.)  80  Pf.  JnlY. 
The  Town  of  Lhaia.  Conolndad.  Dr.  O. 
MOUer. 

Oejlon.  (lUnf.)  Oonolnded. 
Ifealj.  Oontinuad.  B.Nev 
The  lUieiMippi  and  St.  Lawrence  Blven. 
Oenalnded.  Dr.  B.  Deckert. 

Dahetm.  (9.  Fod»tr.,  Leipaig.)  SUks.  Qrly. 
Julys. 

Ojokmee  in  the  Tropics.  Dr.  Klein._^ 
flaae  Hugo  ypa  Kleitt-Betiow.  With 
Portrait.  A.Andrae. 

July  e. 

Dr.  A.  Borchardt's  Book  on  Old  Haaa- 
horg.  (lUns.)  O.  Preou. 
July  16. 

The  Lakea  Bxpeditione  In  Qermaa  Hail 
Africa.  Q.  Meineoke. 

July  33. 

A  SwaUan  Poet  o(  the  People— Ohrlstlan 
With  PortnOt.     B.  Weit- 


Wagner. 

tMCht. 


Ddtttseher   Haussehatz.    (Fir.  Fnetet, 
Begeniburg.)  40  Pf. 
Heft  14. 

From  tba  Source  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Lake 
ofCksncva.  III.   (lUus.)  I.  Odeuthal. 

**OrlticalDayi"  in  the  World'e  History. 
Prof.  I.M.Pemter. 

The  Development  of  the  German  Postal 
Dmartraent.  Postinspektor  Bmns. 
Heft  15. 

The  "Feast  of  Beason."  17M.    Dr.  O. 

Heinriohs. 
Bating  and  Drinking  in  Ancient  Berne. 
Field-Marshal  Bkdetzky :  Hit  Letters  to 

his  Daugbter  Frederica.  With  Portrait. 

Dr.  M.  Hdhler. 
A  Bhenish  Passion  Play.  (Ulus.)  Dr.  A. 

Wehrmann. 

Deutsche   Revue.     (60,  Tauemlenstr., 
Broftlau.)  6  Mks.  Qrly.  August. 
King  Charles  of  Boumanla.  VU. 
Bdnsrd  Lasker's  (Correspondence,  1870-71. 
Fear  during  a  Thunderstorm.    P.  K. 

Bosegger. 
Wilhelm  Weber.  Heinrlch  Weber. 
On  the  Sense  of  Hearing.   K.  Lichten- 
b«g. 

Sixteen  Tears  in  Von  Banks's  Workshop. 
Z.  T.  Wiedemann, 
.^fta  Nature  and  Meaning  of  ProTcrbe.  Q, 
^Stfajkel. 
Deep  Sea  Explorations.  O.  Lehmann. 
A  Forgotten  (Serman  Golony.  Tovar  K. 
Qoebel. 

Bosslan  Memoirs.  Concluded. 

Diutsehe  Bundschau.   (7;  Ltttzcwstr, 
BerUn.)  6  Mks.  Qrly.  Jaly. 
Ferdinand,  Count  Bckbrecht  Diirokheim, 

Alsatian  Patriot. 
Earl  Stauffer-Bern's  Letters  from  Borne. 

O.  Braboi. 
Qoethe's  Predictions  of  Future  Diacoverlee 

in  Natural  Science.  H.  von  Helmholta. 
The  Development  and  SignlAcation  of 

Pnblie  Libraries.  Pfof .  B.  Bt^yer. 
Max  von  Forokenbeok.  Dr.  J.  Bodenberg. 
The  Boouomio  and  Financial  PoUtloal 

Ontlook. 

line's  History  of  the  Development  of 
Modem  France.  Lady  Blenaerhassetu 

Fblitioal  Correspondence— The  Meeting  of 
the  Bmperors  at  Kiel,  the  Nanqr 
Gslebmtlons,  the  new  Italian  OaUaet, 
etc 

Dtntfehe  WoPte,  (VIII.,  Langegassa: 

^Vienna.)  60  Kr.  July-August. 
I  Miseries  of  Womankind.  T. 
XWfen. 


Malthas  and  Sociology, 
The  State  of  the  Yi 
Trade.  H.Herkner. 

Dto  Neue  Zelt.  (J. 


Dr.  B.  Albing. 
ShoemaUng 


Diets,  Stuttgart.) 

30  Pf. 
No.  40. 

Psychological  Trend  in  the  Newer 

"  "  Tomy.   Dr.  O.  Schmidt. 

No.  41. 

The  Labour  Movement  in  the  United 
States  tcoml877-1886.  C<mthiued.  F.  A. 
'  Serge. 

The  lind  of  the  Dnrhaa  Goal  Strika. 
Dr.  M.  Qoarok. 

No.  43. 

She  Laboor  Movemeot  la  the  Uiiltad 
States.  Ococluded.  F.A.Sorge. 

The  Famine  In  Bussia. 

Bueher,  Blsmarok,  and  Yon  Posohlnger.  I. 
Ferd.  Wolff. 

Ho.  43. 

The  Common  Blementaiy  Sdhods.  F. 
Kunert. 

Bncher,  Bismarck,  and  Von  Fosohinger. 
IL  F.Wolff. 

6  Mks.  p«r 


Frauenberut  (Weimar.) 

annum.  Joly. 
**L'Btemel   F^mtadn."     Hedwig  von 
Albert. 

The  Woman  Question.  J.  W.  Filtech. 
The  Woman  Movement  in  Bngland. 

Gartenlaube.  (Bmst  Kell's  Naohf Ldp- 
isig.)  60  Pf.  Hefts. 
The  Stcvy  of  the  Pound  Weight.  Prof. 

H.  Brugsch. 
A  Crime  against  Human  Beauty— The 
Bvil  of  Tight  Shoes.    P.  Schulti^ 
'  Naumburg. 
r         The  Musical  and  Dramatic  Bxhlbition  al 

J&enna.  (lUus.) 
*  uiSS?^^'"^  Comedy  of  SnperstltUm. 

^        The  Bircs  oif  Germany.  (lUns.)  A.  and 
K.  Mailer. 
Workmen's  Homes.  Dr.  K.  Frankenstein. 

Gesellsehaft.  (Wilhelm  Friedrich,  Lelp- 
sig.)  1  Mk.  80  Pf.  July. 
The  Tlwory  and  Practice  of  War.  Earl 
Bleibtreu. 

Karl  BUiibtren  as  a  Dramatist.  With 

Portrait.  Hans  Merian. 
Poems  by  Wilhelm  Walloth,  Detlev  von 

Lllienoron,  and  Others. 
The  Bussian  Famine.  H.  Becker. 
Some  Thoughts  on  Our  Present  Bcdal 
(^nditlons.  M.G.Conrad. 

KathoUsehe  Misilonen.  (Herder.  Frel- 
burg-im-Breisgau.)  4  Mks.  per  annum. 
August. 

Twelve  Hundred  Miles  In  an  Ox-wsggon 
ttirough  O^mada.  With  Map  and  Cioa- 
trations.  Mgr.  Proulx. 
The  Ordeal  by  Poison  and  the  Oharmars 

of  the  Congo  Blacks.  A.  KoUer. 
With  the  Pioneers  in  Mashonaland.  A. 
M.  Hartmann. 

Konsepvatlve  Monatsschrift.  (B.  Un- 
gleioh,  Leipxig.)  3  Mks.  Qriy.  July, 
Henry  Dmmmond. 
Maokay  of  Uganda.  U, 
Baster  at  J erusalem.  F.  Ander. 
Down  the  Lalm  VaUey.  B.  Bode. 

Kritisehe  Bevne   aus  Oesterpeleh. 
(I.  Sonrey^ogalgasse  3,  Vienna.)  40  Kr. 
Julyl. 

TheCnrrenoy  Baform  and  the  Ooimp- 

tlon  of  Parties. 
The  Political  Situation  In  Hungary. 
She  Court  of  the  Bste  Family  in  tha 
ofTasso.  Dr.O.Wotke. 

Magmzin  fup  Utteratur.  (Denteoha  Var- 
lagsgesallschaft,  Berlin.) 

Jidy  3. 

The  Prehlstaito  JubUae.  O.  Sterna. 
Bast  Africa.  Dr.  C.  Keller. 
Latert  Novel,  **La  D^bOolc*  F. 
Mauthner. 
Helmholta  on  Gootha.    O.  Nenmann- 
Hofar. 


^»  ThePr^ 
ItalVin 
15.       JfcrtPs  I 
Maut] 

YU^  Heimho 


X.  Macbeth. 


Juhr9. 
Impressions, 
old  Auecbaoh. 

I  Studies,  III.  Gaorg  Brandea. 
July  16. 
Jmpresnona.     IL  Fkrytag'a 
"JonmaUsta."    and    •'Fabler.'^  B. 
Auerbsoh. 

N^sgaperi  and  Utaratnra.  Oontlnnad. 
July  38. 

Busso-Pmsslaa  Changes.  P.  Trenhart. 
Dramatio  Impressions.  III.  B.  Auer> 

bach. 

New^^^^iara  and  Ltteratora.  Concluded. 

MusUullsebe  Bundschau.    (L  Sohrs^ 
vogelgasse,  8,  Vienna.)  16  kr. 
July  16. 

American  Ocmposers.  Max  Gai. 
Bauemf eldt  and  Schiller. 

Nord  und  Siid.  (Siabenhufenentr.  a/S., 
Bretlau.)  6  Mks.  Qrly.  Augutt. 
The  Artist,  C.  W.  Allers.  WUh  Portrait. 

Franx  Hermann. 
The  SUte  of  Montana  In  tha  United 

States.  Dr.  Paul  Llodau. 
Huflouum  von  Fallerslebeu  and  his  Berlin 

Patron.  K.  T.  GaederU. 
The  Finnish  Folk-Song  Kalevala.  A. 

WUnsche. 

The  Bxtraditlon  of  Criminals.  Lndwig 

Fuld. 

Preusslsche  Jahphueher.  (43.  Linkstr.« 
Berlin.  W.)  1  Mk.  80  Pf.  July. 
The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 
Universal  Time.    Major-General  G. 
Schroder. 

Examinations  fOr  Apprentices.  Prof.  W. 
Stieda. 

How  Shall  We  Build  our  Bvangelical 

Churches?  Prof . A. Tieda. 
Alexander  the  Great  as  Begent.  O. 

J&aer. 

PoUuoal  Correspondence— From  Austria, 
Bussia,  lUly,  etc. 

Bomanisehe  Bevue.  (Vin.  Feldgasse  is, 

Vienna.)  13  Mks.  per  annum.  Juue-July. 

The  Boumanian  Deputation  in  Vienna. 

Memorandum  of  tbe  Address  to  the  Bm- 
peror  by  the  Boumanians  of  Transyl- 
vania  and  Hungary. 

The  Dissolution  of  the  Boumanian  Par- 
liament. With  Portnit  of  the  Foreign 
Ministter,  Alex.  Lahovail. 

Bdumania's  Foreign  Poll<qr>   T.  Jonescn. 

Schorer'sFamllienblatt.  (4,Dessauerstr., 
B«rUn.)  75  Pf.  Heft  13. 
Leaves  from  a  (Cadet's  Life.  (Illns.)  L. 

von  Folcen. 
PhyHcal  fix«roises  for  Adults. 
The  New  Corridor  Bailway  (^arrlagea. 
(lUos^ 

Arnold  Toynbee.  With  Portrait. 
Tne  Lateit  Vienna  Bxhlbition.  S.  Blnma. 
Hofmann,   a  Befbrmer  in  Chemistry. 
With  Portrait.  T.KoUer. 

Sehwelzerlsehe  Hundsehao.  (Albert 
Mtiller,  Ziirioh.)  2  Mas.  July. 
Poems  by  Isabella  Kaiser.  Wll^  Portrait. 
Why  Should  we  not  have  a  Yearly  Cele- 
bratioo  of  the  Unity  of  Swiss  Burghers 
and  States? 
The  Phy»io1ogIcal  Town  of  the  Future. 
*«  Le  Vieux  Cordelier,*  by  CkmiUa  Dea- 
moulins.  A.  Bnrckhardt. 

SphUk.    (Kegaa  Paul,  Charing  CroM 

y       Boad.)   as.  8d.  July. 
>The  FUth  of  tha  Twentieth  <^nry. 
Hellenbaoh. 
^    The  Mosaic  Story  of  tha  Creation.  O. 
Korschelt. 

An  Open  Letter  03  Annia  Abbott.  F.von 

Feldegg. 

Claii;v«^ce  In  ttaa  and  Spaea.  Dr, 

CadTDuPaaL 

Uebep ,  Land  und  Meep.  (Dantarhe 
VerUigs.  Anstais*  Stuttgart.)    I  Mk. 

H»fr..  1. 

In  tha  MflgUta  Valley.  aUu*.)  F.  PoBa. 
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Zb«  OftOMt  of  Trret  Being  Strnok  by 

IJgbtoinff.  Dr.  11  Fftnftttiok. 
Btttund  the  Boenas  lu  tbe  Benin  Panoptt- 

kom.  (Iiliu.)  A.  O.  Klaustmann. 
FrinoeM  Mamrefe  of  Prnttta  and  Her 

Beteotbed,  Prinee  Fkederlok  of  Hewe. 

WithPoitimtto. 
Th»  People*!  PUv  at  Xralbmon  the  Ian. 

(nineO  Adolf  Hay. 
the  Kojal  Oilar  In  thA  BMta>  Godar. 

(Uliu.) 

The  German  Army  MedfealOorM.  (lUoi.) 
Xotect  Peftt^.  (IUat.>  Dr.  K.  Bum. 
The  FtoorUi  Aottariaa  Klfle  MeeMnf  at* 

BrILnn.  (Illiu.)  T.  Vallaxa. 
Tbe  Idea  of  Bmpire  In  FreytiC'a  Anoea 

tort."  Dr.  K.  Laadmann. 

milmsiim.(A.HsDMtalld,DrMden.)BOPf.  • 
Ue^23. 
flMffft  Benwdlee.  Dr.    ■  . 
The  Mlolnc  Dimeter  at  Pnlbram. 
Arnold  BOcklla,  Artiit.  With  Portrait. 
IkPietMh. 

Heft  24. 

A  Fertival  Play  In  Kraiborg  on  the  Inn. 

(Illoe.)  Alez.Brann. 
Tbe  Jewell  of  the  Pea  Fiarlf.  Dr.  L. 

Btaby. 

Strange  Birds  tn  Onr  BOmet.  Dr.  K. 
Bum. 

Ctonnt  yon  Sbhaok.    With  Portrall.  K. 
Haathof«ur. 

Vtibaireii  vnd  Klasing't  MonatshefU. 

^63^  StegUu«r»tr.,Beilm.)  1  Mk.  »  Pf. 

A  ShMting  Bspedttton  to  Xllima-Hjard. 

(niai.)  Adou,  Gr«f  Ton  CMtsen. 
She  Qemi  of  the  it>-riln  Boyal  National 

Gallwy.  With  Furtraitt  and  lUuHra- 

tlone    Oonetodet.  A.  Boaenberg. 
The  Bohool-dayi  of  Katiiarine  il.  of 

Bnitla.  With  Portraito.   T.  H.  Pan- 

teitlnt. 

The  Musical  and  Drematlo  World  In  the 
Vienna  Prater.  Oarl  von  Vlneenti. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.  (Union  DeuttelM 
VerUgigeMlUohaft,  Stuttgart.)  1  Mk. 

Heft  13. 

Tbe  SalTation  Army  and  Its  Social  Aimi. 

(lUoa.)  Karl  Blind. 
Qostay  Schwab.  O.  Neumann-Hofer. 
AoMrleaa  Dovei.  (lUut.)  0.  Hellbom. 
TheSwItsAlpt.  (Hint.)  HelnrlehNo^. 
Tbe  National  Ltbrmry. 
Blectrieity  in  Medlmne^  (Illot.)  Dr.  M. 

Altberg. 

Westemiann*s  ninstrlerta  Deutsche 

Monatshefte.   (Braotwiok.)  4  Mk«. 

Qiiy.    Av.gu«t.  ^ 
Prince  FrMlenck  Charlef  of  Prowla  before 

Meta.  With  Mape  and  Portrait. 
Andent  Fortralmre.  (lUnt.)  O.  Bie. 
Oranlenburf .    (lilua.)  T.  Harten. 
The  Oldest  Uerbarlom  In  the  World  t  The 

Mnienm  for  Bgyptology  at  Cairo.  Paul 

Paeig. 

Wiener  Utemtur-Zeitung.    (I.,  WoU- 
zeile  31,  Vienna.)    Hb  Kr.  Heft  7. 
A  Living  Stage.  Vinu. 
On  the  Literature  and  Drama  of  the 
Present  Day.    Dr.  A.  Freiherr  Ton 
Berger. 

The  Lawe  of  Literary  Development.  Prof. 
Soh^iricker. 


FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 

Amaranthe.  (37.  Bedford  Street,  Strand.) 
I4t.  per  annum.  July  15. 
Madame  de  fitaal-Delaunay.  Jacqueline 
de  Dorat. 

A  Visit  to  the  Palais  des  Archives.  II. 

H.  Buflfenolr. 
.-^tens.  OamiUe  Flammarloo. 

Ftos  In  the  Far  Bast.  B.  S.  Lant«. 
Anaales  de  IHSeole  Libre  des  Sciences 

Potitiqucs.    (108.  Boulevard  8l.  Qer* 

maio^pArls.)  6fr.  July  16. 
Tbe  PosUl  Unions.  L.  Polntard. 
Xing  Victor  Amadens  II.  of  Sicily  tend 

tbe  Triple  Alliance.  A.  Barandon. 


Masurentand  aa^  the  Maionra.  J.  Blodf^, 
aewtki. 

Bn^llsh  Financial  Trufts.  M.Labordare. 
Anarohisu  and  Imamatiooal  Law. 

Omohon. 

The  Bi^gllsb  FroteetorateontheXa]4cci' 
Peninsula.  B.  d'OrreviUe. 

Blbllotheqae   Unlverselle.  (18,  Kt^' 
Wiltimm  Stieeik  tttrand.)  2  f r.  M  o. 


The 


July. 
Cong 


B.  Bossier. 


of  the  Three  AibbrlcuT 


Lyenrgus  as  Legislator,  O.  Attii^er. 
^^"^R^Un  Contemporary  Novels.  ' iI.  A/ 
GKardon.  «  ' 

In  the  Heart  ofl  the  Oucssot.    II»  B,. 
Levier. 

Ohronlques— Parisian.  Italian;  Qermaii, 
Bnglish,  Bnssian,  Swiss.  Folliical. 

Chretien  Evangelique.   ((^.  BHdeLaad 
Co..  Lau«iitiue.>  Ip  ir.  ^  c  July  90. 
Old  Catholicism  or  Obrlitiai|.Catholloisnv 

B.  Michand. 
Bfc  Paul  aad  Seoaea.  F*  Tiisot. 

Bntretlens  PoHtiques  et  Lltteralres. 
(la.  Passage  NoUe^  Pari^.)  60  c.  Joly« 
To  My  Comrades.  B.  Beolos. 

Oinoepilon  of  Movement  aad  tbe 
"^ifechanlsm  of  tbe  Universe.    B.  de 
Bobertv. 
Death.  Poem.  Bmile  Verhaeren. 
Bulogy  of  BavadioL  Paul  AdMO. 

Initiation.    (SS,  Boe  St.  Aiidr6  dec  Arts. 
Paris.)  Ifr.  July., 
The  Blectrical  Phenomena  of  Living 

Beings.  Dr.  Fugairon. 
The  Miorooosm  or  the  Man.  P^pus. 

Journal  des  Eeonomlstes.    04,  Bust 
Uionelieu.  Pans.)  tftr.  60c  Joly., 
Fr*-e  Association  vemu  State  SocTAlIsm, 

C.  Benolit. 
An  Bxperieno9  of  DUVerential  Duties  la 

Bussta.  L.  Domanskt. 
Popular  Banks  In  Italy.  O.  Fran^'^U. 
International  Arbitration.  F.  P*ii>^. 
Meeting  of  tne   Sooiety  of  Political 
Boonomy  on  July  5. 

Nouvelle  Hevue.    (is,  Xing  William 
Street,  Strand.)  92  ft.  yearly. 
Julyl. 

The  War  Problem.  I.  Michel  B^von. 
Bees:  An  Bx'^aordinary  Investigation. 

B.  Blanobard. 
An  Boglish  Lab'>nr  Member  (Thomas 

Burt).  II.   M.  Qilbert-Booober. 
The  Neo-Latin  Languages.  II.  J.  Le- 
tebvre. 

-iMn's  Phflosophical  Poems.  B.  Tissot. 
Science  of  the  Qii4rter.  S.  Meonier. 
July  16. 

The  Social  ann  Folitleal  Besourees  of 

France.  Th.  Fonok-Brentftnn. 
The  War  Problem.  II.  M.  Bevon. 
Toe  Italian  Army  and  tbe  Italian  Policy. 

An  Bnglish  Labour  Member  (Thomas 

Durt).   III.   M.  liilbert-Bouober. 
TiiC  Movement  of  Id^  In  Scanulnavlaa 

Caun'Het.  B  Jeanntne. 
Thi  Medical  School  at  Marseilles.  J. 

Charles-U  lUx. 
The  Alleged  Depopulation  of  France. 
General  Cosseron  de  Vlllenolsy. 

Nouvelle  Revuo  Internationale.  (33, 

Boulevard  Pulssinuidre,  i'arts.>  SOfTs. 
per  annum. 

July  1. 

A  Replv  to  th**  O^Q  Le*ter  to  MdnnT 

Se/erioe  by  M«dame  Severine. 
German  Badwats  In  AlssoO'Lorraine. 

Jehan  le  Lorrain. 
The  Bavarians  In  Fmnce  During  the  War 

of  1870.  A.  Fron«t«y-Oous«ard. 
The  Salon  of  1893.  G.  Hmller. 
At  Tonkin.  I.  F.  L^imaitre. 

July  16. 

The  Next  War    A  Po'tler  d'Arc 
Tbe  Drama  In  Spiln.  Conn^  de  Serlgnan. 
At  Tookm.  II.  F.  Lemaifre. 
T  le  Salon  of  isn.  O .  Haller. 
The  Tkriff  on  Oojecu  of  Art  In  the  United 
States.  L.  Viry. 


Beforma  Sociale.  (M.  Boo  de  Seine. 
^  Parts)    Ifr.  ^ 


JulyL 


I 

!  "^f^iii^y " hf~  

I    Presideaey'^^  M.  Ans6>le  Lerby- 
BeanUeu.'^  * 

Joly  le  and  August  1. 
,  Tbe  Struggle  against  Intemperaaee. 
MarseillS.  B.  Rb^tand. 
The  Persistent-- Basts  of  Silver  and  Ite 
I    Sqclaland  Boonomio  lalli^Bnc^^^ii^iSojC.  . 

B.  G.  LdvyJ 
.  Tbe Bvolutionpl  Patronage.  B.Oh€ysson« 
Tne  Causes  oi  the  Bussian  Famine.  S. 

.Fndakpwskl.  j 
Paator  Knelpp.  A.dePi*umls:' 
Workmen's  Direllingsiii  the  Netherlands. 

J.  d'Anethan. 
The  Social  Movement  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  A.  Foogeioufse  and  J.  4kM$^  ^ 
genx. 

Bevae  d'  Art  Dramattque.    (M,  Boe  de 
Bennss, Pans.>  ifr. 35  0. 
July  16. 

de  Glote.  ^Ooottnued*  BjOenstjerm 
BJ&mson. 

Augoste  Strindberg.  Coodnded.  O.  de 

Oassnove.  > 
••Atbalie."  Paul  Berret.  . 

Bevue  Bleud.*  akPAtemest^BolIdinfs^ 

eoc. 

July  9. 

Monastic  Learning  in  tbe  XVII.  and 
XVIII.  Centuries.  G;  Laosoo. 

The  Parliamentary  CooMdy.  Oontinued. 
B.  Frank. 

July  9. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  Bnrope.  B. 
Lavisie. 

Why  Should  there  be  a  Normal  School? 
G.  Lyon. 

Tbe  Future  of  International  Atbitntton. 
F.  Dreylus. . 

July  16. 

Frederick  the  Great.  IL  B.  Lavisse. 
Bobert  Schumann  and  his  Correspondence 
with  Clara  Wieck.  L.  Mitamon. 
July  23. 

Fredm6kfhe<}reat.*  IIL  B. Lavisse.'* 
The  Lett  Wsr  with  Dahomey.  V.  Nicolas. 
M.  Thiers  as  an  Boonomist.  B. 


Bevue  des  Deux  Hondes.   Q8,  Xing 
WllUam  Street,  Strand.)    10  fr.  p« 
Aonum.  July  1. 
Tne  Reeonstructlon  of  France  In  1800.  IV. 
H.  Ta^ne. 

Wn  Middle  C^ass  in  the  Last  Cenwuryi 

The  Goethe  Family.  ArvMeBarine. 
Women's   Labour    In    Bogtand  and 

Amerloa.  Cte.  d'Haussonviile. 
The  t*ric\w  Society  of  tbe  Seventeenth 

Century  and  lu  Historian.    Q.  Lar- 

romet. 

BeUsJoos  Conciliation.  G.Plcot. 
The  Salons  of  1893.  G.  Lafenestre. 
^p.^ Walter 8o<ilt*sJoamaU  G.Valbect.' 

July  16. 

The  Army  of  Mets.  CAmllle  Bonsset. 
Bvening  Reflections.  Maxim  du  Camp. 
Tne  Reform  of  Pnysloal  Training.  F. 
Lagraoge. 

Frao^ols  Villon,  from  New  Doenmeats. 
Marcel  Schwob. 
-"^yohology  aad  its  Modem  Critics.  Paul 

j»r>et. 

M.2oU's'«LeDMole.''  Vte.de  Vogfl^. 

Revue  Enoyclopedique.  a'.BneMoo*- 
painasse,  Paris.)    1  Ir* 

Jalyl. 

Art  Bxhibttlons  in  Parts.    (Hlns.)  B. 

Serttt  and  L.  Oourdf  aa. 
The  Diisemination  of  Seeds.  (IBni.)  H. 

Coop*n. 

Bulldlug  Under  Water  by  Mesas  of  Oom- 
pm^edAlr.  (lUns.)  D.  Bellet. 

General  Klapka.  With  Portrait.  D. 
Lacrolx. 
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litentara  fn  TtkfAiM  Id        Wltti  Tor- 

timlta.  B.  H.  Qauateron: 
The  Merol^t  Marine  of  Bnrope.  O. 
Mttfeau.  •  ' 

t  ^^Bclbliitloia  M'Orinnoaistfloii  In  Aoi- 
i^^ba^,  (Illurf.)  Ba!m. 

^Reyuede  FamlUe.  (8,  Boa  d«  la  ChauM^ 
^Aiuiai^PiMdi.):  1  50o. 
JuJy  1. 

The  Freneli  AlUaaoe  for  the  Prop^gatoi 

of  the  French,  l4Aiigaage.  Jules  Simon. 
OlWtttttla  Il|r»e  ,Y94n^af  .5Uile  In  Jthe 

HeiffQof  Lonto  ^V,  O.  MaugraB. 
The  Beform  of  <ib«  OoDMRvateixe.  H. 

Ponqoier.  j 
Baoen^   Tmveb    emd   Interview!  of 

Boverelgnt  iaSfutope.  J.-Yalfm* 
July  15.  . 

The  Beform  of  Plaoe-Uqntliv  in  VMnoh 

Polities.  Julee  Simon.  ^ 
The  Centenaiip  of  the  10th  of  Aofmst. 

•I7da.  The  Swiss  Onards.  Ooimt  H.  de 

la  Bassetidre. 
Margnret,  Queen  of  Italy.  *  B.  Tlssot. 
The  Trans-Siberte'BaUway.  With  Hap, 

B.  Boulangier. 
TheAitcifMotherhODd^  Goiltlmidd. 

G.  Simon. 

Sevtre  Ft*aii9als«  de  instpa^ffdi'erdes 
Colonies.  (I/PUbed'I^iiA,  Pariii.)  Ifr. 
Wc.  Jnly  1.  '  • 

The  Mizon  Mission  on  the  Niger. 
Frogress  Toward  Lake  Tchad. 

July  15. 

BeonloD          awd  Miwlagstcsr 
TXieiLntl-FreBoh  Propaganda  in  PidMtine. 

a.Pelegrin. 
The  Bend  of  the  Biver  Niger :  Population 

and  Beliglon.  With  Maps.  G.  Vasco. 

Revue  Generale.    (28,  Orchard  Street.) 
12  fr.  per  annum.  Jnly. 
Infanticide  in  China  according  to  Chinese 

Documents.  Mgr.  de  Hartez. 
The  BlecUons  and   the  Bevision.  C. 
Woeste. 

The  Social  Potitloa  of  Catholics  in 

land.  Ooncloded.  B.  Vlietinck. 
A  Russo^PaoslaTist  Socialiat  Proirramme 

Formulated  in  London.    O.  Ton^ini 

di  Qoarhenghi. 
The  Poise  of  ^mrx.  and  Country  from  t>>e 

Electoral  Point  of  View.  J.  de  la  V. 

PCossin. 

Bertjevo  and  the  Neighbouring  Moun- 
tains. Concluded.  A.  Bordeaux. 

Revue  de  rHypnotisme.  (170,  Bue  St. 
Aucoine,  FAris.)  76  c.  July, 
ibroso  and  Spiritism.   Dr.  A.  Moll. 
Carrier  Pigeons  t  their  Faculty  of  Orien- 
tation.  B.  Cautier. 
Spontaneous  and  Suggested  Dreamt  in 
Hypnotic  Sleep.  Dr.  Berillon. 

Revue  du  Monde  Cathollquet  (46,  Bue 

Lafayette.  Paris.)  3  fr.  50  o.  July. 
JHerical  Pnilotopby  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.   C.  Uenis. 
^  The  SaIou  of  18i)2.  Concluded.  B.  Londnn. 
Bpistotary  Literature.   Q.  Loth. 
Cirilisaiion  amongst  the  Oanls.  A. 
Petit. 

Subiaco— the  Cradle  of  the  Benedictine 
Order.  J.  j?.  de  Belloc. 

Revue  Philosophtque.   (108,  Boulevard 

St.  Uermain,  Paris.)  Sir.  July. 
Z^i^nkoowahle  in  Modem  Philosophy. 

&.  Fonsegrive. 
Mode  according  to  Herbert  Spencer,  J. 

Oombarien. 
The  Philosophy  xA  Proudhon.  Concluded. 

O.  Sorel. 

Ravue  des  Revues.  (7,  Bue  Le  PeleUer, 
Pari*.)   1  fr. 
A  pivpoM  of  the  Congress  of  the  Fedf  ra- 
tion of    WomMi    Societies.  Maria 
Deralsmes. 

Rme   Sclentfflque.    (ll.  Paternoster 

Buildings.)  60  c. 
July  2. 

R«Rways  from  the  Point  of  View  of 

SeouritT.   (I  lu».)   Ju'-«  M4rtin. 
The  Bpochs  oi  Geolugy,   S.  Mcuui-sr. 


^    ^     •  July9. 
PbOTOgi^pby  In  Colours.  ^  M.  Lippmahtt. 
BailwAys.  doptlnued.  (lUns.)  J.Martin. 
July  16. 

Science  and  Agrlouiittire.  M.  Eerthelot. 


U^h  Qpera|«d 


A^Oase  of  RWn^5»»  irr^ 

on  for  Cataract;;'  A.  Otdxe. 
The  Abuse  of  Opinttr.'*  B.  Martin.  ^ 

•  '     •       •  July  :^3. 
Antagonistic  Poisons  *  AtrptAh«  and  jnio- 

^^]S2er  J.P.Morat.*''  V""  ' 
Deep  Sea  Deposits.  J.iThoulet.  ,  ^ 
TheXocnsts'in  AlgedR.    ,  ' 

Revue  'Socialiste.  v  (l».  Bue  Chiibanfii, 
Paris.)    tl  fr.  SO  c. .  inlj.  •  > 
The  New^Mystiolsm. 

The  Beginninfe  of  Oeman  Sooifdisnw 

Continued.  J.  Jaq^. 
The  Diversity  of-!nBndenclei  In  the  Social 
.  M^COBMifiu  Censlnded.  G.  Qhislev. 
ThePitvllege  of  the  Basque  de  France. 
A.  Delon. 

Soeial-  MoiKvisent  at  Rom^  and 
A.  Veber. 
Theolbgte.  (31,  Faobour^-du 
r.  Montauban.)  lir.^Oc.  July. 
iDrathandSin.  C.pucasse. 
Great  DoCtHn^of  the3exoneers..Con- 
\       (duded.  L.  Mailnes.  ^ 
!  L^Msiibi«tic€hHftti«as.  DrBettreheaii. 

^funWersite  Cathollque.     (281 -Orchard 
Street.)    20  fr.  per  annum.  July  15/ 
Jeaa  Jacques  ^^pnssean.  T.  Selmoi^t. 
Bdmpnd  and  Ohariee  Talaan?.  B.'  Du- 
fresne. 

The  Qonfeffllons  of  St.  Aognstin.  Qon- 

tinued.  Q.  Douais. 
The  Modem  Spirit.  J.  Serre. 


ITALIAN. 


CIvUtar  Cattolica.   (Rome  8,  via  C^). 
Post  free  25  fr.  yearly. 
Julv  2. 

A  Masonic  Third  Order. 
The  State  of  Splrttualiim  in  1892. 
Vetulonia  a^d  the  Btmscan  Questfon. 
The  Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  in 

the  History,  of  Coriitian  ClvUisatioi^ 
Julv  16. 
Leo  XIII.  and  the  French. 
Modem    Civilisatlcm,     Sdenee  ^  and 

(jriminals. 
The  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
The  Memoirs  of  St.  Vivia  Perpetua. 

Nttova  AntolOgIa-  >  (Boimei  Via:  del  Corso, 

466.)  3  fr. 
July  1. 

Macdonald  and  the  Neapolitan  BepnbUa 

A.  Franchetti. 
In  Abys^ia.  Orcste  Bsiratiere. 
Malaria.  Plero  Giacoia. 
Xtoe  Jew  in  the  Barly  Bnglish  Drama.  G. 
'  *:^hiarlni. 

A  Bull-fight  at  Seville.  P.  Mantegazza. 
Swiss  Neutrality.  G.  G. 

July  16. 

The  Andent  Ligurians.  A.  Issel. 
AcAdemies    and    Art    in    Italy*  B. 

P^nzacohi. 
Military  Gjmna»tics.  Paolo  Fambri. 
The   Gardens  of  Adonis.    Brsilia  C. 

Lovatelli. 

The  Boglith  Blections.  Bdoardo  Arbib. 
The  L  iv**  Lyrics  of  Tasio.  A.  Solertl. 
Italian  Somalilahd.  L.  B.  Biiochetti. 

Bassesna  Nazlonale.  (Florence,  a.  Via 
della  Pace.)  bO  tr.  per  annum*  po4t  free. 
July  1. 

Prarice  and  the  Brustelt'  Antl-sIavery 
Conferenre.   Oreste  da  Veila. 

Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  T.  Luxoro 

The  Holy  Land.  XI.  Baster  at  Jerusalem. 
C.  del  Pezzo. 

Pauline  (Graven  Laferronnays,  and  Her 
Family.  Ducheasa  Bavasohieri. 

Alfonso  Piccolomini.  XVI.  L.  Grottanelli. 
July  16. 

Guido  Gninizelu.   G.  Silvadorl. 
Woman  Twenty  Centuries  Ago.  Comm. 
Booghi. 


Cardinal  Laylgerle  and  the  French  Be- 

?ublio.  Coniinned.  A.  Andrea  di 
'e*aro. 

The  Six  Days  of  Creation.  Oonttnned. 

A.  Stopnani.  , 
Finance  m  Italy.  An  Bx-t>«pnty. 
Swiss  NeutnUty.  B.  A.  Foperti. 

-  SPANISH. 

L*Aven9*   (ai>  Portaferrlasa,  Barcelona.) 
'          SOo.  June. 
Franetspo^yio.  With  Portrait.    A.  Oor- 


Popnlar  'Anthropology.  T.  Valentl-Vivd. 
Oolnmbns  at  Barcelona.    J.  Bninet  i 
Bellet. 

La  HIseelanea.  (CByme  y  Leon,  Carta- 
gena, S»  Aooerica.)  30  c.  June  13. 
Dr.  Bafael  Celadnr.  Frandsoo  Bicoba!^. 
The  W^hnreation  of  the  Bemains  of  the 
Dictator  Corral.  Blenterlo  Bamfrez. 

Bevlsta  Contemporanea.   a7,  Caile  de 
Pizarro,  Madrid.)  3  pesetas.  June  30. 
The  CuRenoy  QoMtton.  XIV.  V.  Ortly 
BralL 

The  Social  Bducation  of  Women.  Con- 
tinned.  J.M.B.Pem. 

The  Lipt  Voyage  of  Columbni.  I.  B. 
31ani^et. 

July  15. 

Literal^  History  in  Spain.  I.  C.  M. 
Garcia. 

The  Last  Voyage  of  Columbus.  II.  B. 
Blanchet. 

.  On  the  Philosophy  of  History.  M. 
Amador.  ' 

The  Social  Bdncatlcn  of  Women.  Con- 
tinned.  J.  M.  B.  Perez. 

01&«lai  Statistics  of  Spain.  Diego  Pazos. 


DUTCH. 

De  Gids.    (Luzao  and  Co.)  8s.  Jnly. 
Bombay  under  Lord  Beay.    Ftof .  van  der 
Llth. 

The  Dutch  Mission  to  Formosa,  1624-1661. 

Prof,  van  Toorenenbergen. 
H^doe  Swarth.  liax  Booses. 
A  Mediseval.  Parish  Church.  S.  Mnller. 
Bducation  in  the  South  African  Bepublic. 

W.  F.  Andriessen. 

ElsevioF's  GeiUustreepd  Maandsehrift. 
(Luzacann  Co.,  46,  Great  Bussell  Street.) 
ls.8d.  July. 
J.  H.  L.  di  &aas.  (lUna.  Canserie.)  A. 
van  Dnyl. 

Grossing  th«  Line  in  a  Dutch  Man-of-War. 
Junius. 

The  Belgian  Ardennes.   (Illns.)   M.  A. 
Perk. 

ypagen  des  TUds.  (Lnzao  andOo.)  is.  6d. 

July. 

MarHage    and    Bducation.  Oomelie 
HuYiteos. 

The  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857.  I.  J.  A.  van 
denBroek. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 

Danskeren.  (Fr.  Jungersen,  Fr.  Nygard 

and  L.  SchrOder,  Kolding.)  Half-yearly. 

4kr.  Jnly. 
.   The  Norwegian-Swedish  Union  Qnarrel. 

A.  B.  Magnnston, 
On  Faith  and  Love.  P.  Biemann. 
Letter  from  Bohemia.  Kr.  Johansen. 
A  Be-written  Song.  L.  SchrOder. 
The  Produce  Market.  Chr.  Faber. 
Public  High  Schools  in  FiuUnd.  L. 

Schroder. 

Hemat.    (T.W.C.A.,  Stockholm).  Trly. 
Subsor.,3kr,  Nos.  3and4. 
From  the  Life  of  the  Hindoo  Woman.  A. 

Kolmondln. 
A  Tour  in  Norway.  By  *'  The  Countess." 
<  Why  have  you  Bntered  the  Y.W.C.A.P 
By    One  of  the  Many." 
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Idan.  (Trtthiof  Hellberg,  Btockholiii.) 
Xearly  tabtorlptlon,  8  Kr. 

No.  98.  (238.) 

JftiM  Mabel  Mtcfle.     With  Fortrali. 

Johui  NordUoff. 
LadylAwyen.  ABeview. 
In  the  Cburohyard.  Bmil  Klelii. 
Woaen   m   Amftteur  Photogmphen. 

8.  L. 

No.  39.  (339.) 

Bertha  von  Sottner.  With  Fortmit.  * 
la  the  Fiftiet.  AdoU  Hellander. 
Xhe    Wumen'e   World'i   Felr.  Sign 
Ankarfelt. 

No.  30.  (240.) 

▲ogoita  Bjdrkenitam.  net  von  SchWerin. 

With  Fortratt.  Cklo. 
.Che  Homeless.    A  Word  to  Swedish 

Mothers.  By   A  Mother." 
Some  Heurs  in  Skansen.  TantUlrika. 

Ord  oeb  BUd.  (F.  A.  Norstedt  and  Sdner, 
Stockholm.)  Yearlj  tiibsoriptioii,  10  Kr. 
No.  6. 

Ix>nls  de  Geer.  Bast  hy  Per  Hasselberg. 
Spring  Landsoape.  From  the  Fainting  bj 

H.B.H.  Frince  Bugen. 
•'TheFhilanthropUt-FhUosopher."  Karl 

XII.'sMen4.  Harald  Wieselgren. 
Polish  FarliameotaryBleotion-di^.  From 

an  old  Oopperalate. 
The  Legend  of  the  Bird't-neffe.  Belma 

lAgenof. 

Samtldtn.     ((Gerhard   Gran.  Benren.) 
Xearlj  sabsoription,  5  kr.  post-free.  Jaly. 
Thorvaldseai  and   Mauthner.  Georg 
Brandei. 

Rhythmloal  FUieles.  S.  Obstfelder. 
Finland's  Llteratare.  OUHansson. 
Anaroby.  Basmus  Steinsvik. 
Ooont  Ton  Moltke  and  Frederick  the 

Grsat.  Dr.  H.  Bohm. 
Sodaliim  In  France.  \* 

Svensk  TldskPift.    (Fians  von  Scheie, 

Upsak.)    Yearly  subscription  10  Kr. 

No.  9  and  10. 
The  Fundamental  Frinciples  of  Warfare. 

0.  A.  Nordensvan. 
Vegntoble  Fartners.  Th.  M.  Fries. 
Ola  Hansson.  Bdv.  Alkmann. 
Bibliographieal  Beriew  of  Swedish  Fe- 

riodioal  Literature.  Axsel  G.  B.  Josephs- 


MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 

FBBNOH. 

Jooraal  des  Selenees  Hllitalpes.  (30, 

Bueet  Passage  DauphincFaris.)  Yearly 

•ubsoription,  40  frs.  June. 
Introduotioa  to  the  FosltiTe  Part  of 

Strategy.  XV.—XVII.  General  Lewal. 
The  Present  SUte  of  Promotion  in  the 

Army. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Firer  for  the  Field 
of  BKttle.  Captain  L.  Miehaux-Bellaire. 
The  Campaign  of  1814 :  The  Oavalr?  of 
the  AlUed  Armies.    Continued.  Com- 
mandant Weil. 
A  Few  Observations  on  the  Bmployment 

of  Artillery  in  the  Field.  Continued. 
The  Bducation  of  the  Soldier.  Continued. 
Military  Topography  of  Upper  Alsace. 

Continued. 
The  French  Army  in  1690.  Oontinued. 
Seasoned  Instruetion  in  the  Infantry  and 
the  Sodal  Bole  of  Officers  Under  Uni- 
1  Service. 


IdvaeMilitalpedtl'^tpangep.  (^Bue 

et  Passage  Dauphina.  Faris.)  Yearly 

sabsoription.  16  frs.  June. 
The  German  War  Budget  for  1898-98. 
The  Present  State  of  Oiganisatlon  of  the 

Bngineer  Troops  in  the  Busiian  Army. 
The  Baltic  Canal  and  the  Naval  Defence  of 

Germany.  9  Maos. 
IMgn  Naval  and  MUltaiy  Items. 


Bevue  Maritime  et  Coloniale.  (80, 
Bue  et  Passage  Dauphina,  Paris) 
Yearly  subscription  66  fr. 

June. 

Stady  on  the  Mechanical  Theoiy  of  Heat. 

Continaed.  C.Bmn.  (Juae  and  July.) 
The  Old  Troops  of  Marine,  1633-1793, 

Continued.  G.  Coste. 
Problems  of  (greater  Britain.  Continued. 

Sir  C.  Dilke. 
The  Progress  of  Artillery  in  1890.  48  Figs. 

Major  F.  de  Gasquet.  Mar.  Art. 
iMig  Distsnee  Aerial  Voyages.  Aerostats 

and  the  Bxploratloa  of  the  African 

Continent.  Continued.    Leo  Dex  and 

Maurice  Dlbcs.  June  and  July. 

July. 

The  Training  of  Naval  Drummers  and 
Buglers  at  L'Orient.  Lieut.  B.  Le 
Lreton. 

The  (German  Navy.  Sub-Lieut.  B.  Guiffart. 

Historical  Studies  on  the  Military 
Navy  of  France.  The  French  Navy 
before  and  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  Continaed.  Commander  C. 
Chaubaud-Amault. 

The  Bnglish  Fleet  under  Admirsl  Hawke 
on  the  Coasts  of  Annis  and  Sslntonge 
in  1757. 

Vocabulary  of  Powders  and  Bzplosives. 

Continued.     Translation    from  the 

Betfiita  MartUima  of  Lieut.  F.  Salvate's 

excellent  Vocabulary. 
Distribution  of  the  Sm*ll  Planets  between 

Mars  and  Jupiter.  Major  Delauney. 

GBBMAN. 

Interaatlonale  Bevue  abep  die  Ges- 
ammten  Armeen  und  Flotten. 
( Verisg  von  Max  Babensien,  Bathenow.) 
M.  6d. 

June. 

Germany  i  The  Beichstag  and  the  Navy. 
Vice-Admiral  von  Henk. 
Points  to  be  Considered  In  Neting  the 
Mllitaiy  Features  of  a  Country.  Con- 
tinued. 

Austria  t  The  Future  of  Torpedo  Boats. 
The  Modem  Fight.  Concluded.  Lleut.- 

Oolonel  Bitter  Z.  de  Zareba. 
The  Strategical  Bmployment  of  Cavalry 
in  Modem  Times.  Concluded.  Colonel 
von  Walkhoften. 
Bnglandt  Bngland's  Petition  as  e  Power 
end  Her  Means  of  Defence.  Con- 
tinued. 

Bussia:  The  Fighting  Forces  of  Bussia 
in  Asia. 

Denmark  t  The  Present  (Tonditioa  of  the 
Copenhagen  Fortifications. 

July. 

Germany:  On  the  Lowering  of  the  Period 
of  Service  with  the  Colours. 
The  Firing  Instructions  for  Field  Ar- 
tillery and  the  Artillery  War  Chune. 
Colonel  Spohr. 
The  Coming  Military  Proposals. 
Austria!   The  Naval    and  Mercantile 
Marines  I  Their  Mutual  Bights  and 
Duties. 

Italian  Correspondence  by  Fellegrino. 

Bngland's  Position  as  a  Powrr  and  Her 
Means  of  Defence.  Coocloded, 

The  Fighting  Forces  of  Bussia  in  Asia. 

France :  The  Strategical  Value  of  MiUtary 
Positions. 
The  Naval  Aim%of  France. 

Denmark  t  The  Present  Condition  of  the 
Copenhagen  Fortifications.  Con- 
cluded. 

Jahrbuohep  fu[p  die  Deutsche  Armee 
und  MsUEine.  (19,  MohrenstrMse,  Ber* 
Un.)  Ycsrly.  33i.  July. 

StetfeMdiljmd  TeetM  Bedeetieas  on  the 
Three  dreat  Ftehts  befoee  MeU 
August,  1870.  Major  von  Knna. 

Bemarks  on  the  Campaigns  of  the  Duke 
Feidinand  vou  Branosohweig-Lfinebeig, 
1761-2. 


French  Ideas  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Three 

Arms  in  the  Assault.  Major  Count  voa 

Haslingen. 
Optical  SlgnalUng  in  the  BngUih  Army. 
The  Attack  and  Defenoe  of  Modem 

Armoured  Cupolas.   Captain  W.  Medi- 

cus. 

Neue  MiUtarische  Blatter.  (Dlevenow 
a.  d.  Ostsee.)  Qrly.  8s.  July-August. 
The  Bussian  and  ClUnese  HinterUnd  Pot- 


 I  In  Central  Asia. 

Historical  Details  of  the  Prussian  Beserve 
Corps  In  1806t  The  Fight  at  Halle. 

G.  B.  von  Natsner. 

Promotion  to  Field  Officer  in  Busda. 

Bfforts  Towards  the  UtiUsatlon  of  Bal- 
loons for  MiUtary  Purposes. 

The  Present  Condition  of  Military  Aero- 
nautics.    Continued.  Lieat.-Oolonel 

H.  Hoeraes. 

Becent  Bzperiments  with  Mangin  and 

Schuckert  Electric  Light  Projeotors. 
The  Ciyptophone. 

AUSTBIAN. 

Mitthellangen  aus  dem  Greblete  del 

Seewesens.  (Druck  und  Commissions 

Verlag  von  Carl  Oerold's  Sohn.  Vienna.) 

Yearly  17s.  Jaly— August. 
The  New  (?oast  Charts  of  the  Adriatic. 

1  Chart.    Lieotenants  B.  Dreger  and 

B.  Noppes. 
The  Progress  of  Pootogrammetiy.  10 

Figs.  Professor  Schiffner. 
Consldemtlons  on  the  Dirigible  Torpedo. 
Jarrow  on  the  Vibration  of  Ships. 
The  ItaUan  Naval  Budget  for  1892-93. 
The  Italian  BiUle-shipiSixn^^.   6  Figs. 
Yearly  Beport  of  Meteorological  and 

Magnet  o  Observations  at  the  Pole 

Observatory. 

ITALIAN. 


Blvlsta  di  Aptigliepta  e  Genio.  (Tlpe- 

Eafia  e  Vogaera,  901,  Via  Nazlonale» 
»me.)  (Yearly.  40  lire.  June. 


A  Few  Ideas  on  the  Compilation  of  Prae- 
tical«Instmctions  for  Artillery.  Mejor 
L.  de  Fee. 

AvnpoM  of  the  Damage  to  the  Bepalrlng 
Docks  at  Spezia  and  Taraato.  U  Figs. 
Lieutenant  L.  Flgari. 

The  Blectrle  Lighting  of  Coast  Batteries. 
Lieutenant  G.  San  Martlno. 

Simple  and  Complete  Instrament  for 
Beading  off  Distances  and  Angles.  S 
PUtes.  10  Figs.   Captain  B.  Zanottl. 

The  6*6  m.m.  MlUmlicher  Blfle. 

A  propos  of  ArtUle^  Tactics. 

Tlie  Krapp  Quick-firing  Guns. 

The  New  Belgian  Majpixlne  Bifle.  4  Figs. 

The  United  States  3*2  insh  Gun.  18  Figs. 

Major  Benard's  Lecture  on  Aviation.  • 
Figs. 

Biv^ha    Marittima.    (Tipografl  del 

Bena^o,  Uome.)    Yearly,  20s.  Double 

Number.  Joly-August. 
Patent  Automatic  Blectrieal  Indicator 

for  Sblps'  Lights.  (Illus.)  Commander 

V.  Moreqo. 
The  German  Mercantile  Marine.  Con- 

thiued.  Salvatore  Baineri. 
The  First  Stepe  In  Nautical  Science,  t 

Figs.  B.Geldch. 

SPANISH. 

Bevista  Generale  de  Marina.  (Dlreo- 
olon  de  Hidrografia,  Calle  de  Alcala  66. 
Madrid.)  Yearly,  16s.;  single  copies,  H. 

July. 

Bte  OieUes  of  Torpedo  Boats.    10  Flgk 

Beat.  H.  C.  Oarvaj4l. 
The  Principal  Ship  BaOdinii  Yards  cC 
the  World:  IV.  8  Figs.  Conmander 
Montaldo. 

Bssay  on  Naval  Strategy.  Oontlnned. 
Commander  Don  M.  Mniteroy  Bapalle. 
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Abbreviationt  af  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Inde»» 


Argosy 
Arc  Jounud 


Albe.  Albemarle. 

A.C.Q.    American  'Oathollo 

•  Quarterly  Review 
A.R.       Andovcr  Review 
A.A  P^.  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 
Ant.  Antiquary 
A.  Arena 
Apff. 
Art  J. 

As.  AsdepiKd 
A.Q.      Adatic  Quarterly 
Ata.  Atalonta 

A.  BI.      Atlantic  Monthly 
Au.  Author 

Bank.     Bankers*  Magazine 
BeL  M.   Belford't  Monthly  and 

Democratic  Review 
Black.    Blackwood's  Magazine 

B.  T.J.  Buard  of  Trade  Journal 
Bkman.  Bookman 

C.  I.M.    Oalifomian  lUostrated 

ISagazine 
C.FJI.  OasselFsFamilvMagazine 
C.S.J.  OosseirsSaturdayJoumtl 
C.W.       Catholic  World 
CM.       Century  Magazine 
C.  J.        Chambers's  Journal 
Char.  R.  CharlUee  Review 
Chaut.  Chautauquan 
.€lLMls.I.Charch  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  Record 
Ch.  Q*     ChuKsh  Quarterly 
C.R.        Contemporary  Review 
C.  ComhiU 
Cof,  Cosmopolitan 
Grit  R.   Critical  Review 
5.R.       Dublin  Review 


E.W.R.    Bastem  uid  Western 

Review 
Econ.  J.  Boonomic  Journal 
Econ.  R.  Boonomic  Review 
E.R.       Bdinburgh  Review 
Ed.R..A.  Bducational  Review, 

America 
Ed.R.tL,  Educational  Review, 

London 

E.  H*       Bnglish  Historical 

Review 

B.L       Bnglish  Illustrated 

Magazine 
Ex.  Bxpositdr 

F.  L.  FoLk-Lnre 

F.B.       Fortnightly  Review 

F.  Forum 

Fr.  L.     Frank  Leslie's  Popnlar 

Monthly 

G.  M.       Gentleman's  Magazine 
G.O.P*    Oh-l's  Own  Paper 
G.W.      Good  Words 

G.B.        Greater  Britain 
Harp.     Harper's  Magazbi* 
Help  Help 
Horn.  R.  Homiletic  Review 
I.  Idler 

I.J.E.      International  Jonmal  of 
Ethics 

I.R         Investors*  Review. 

Ir.  E.R   Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
It,  H.      Irish  Monthly 
Jew.Q.  Jewish  Quarterly 
J.  Ed.     Journal  of  Education 
J.  Micro.  Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 
J.R.CI.  Journal  of  the  Royal 

Colonial  Institute 


Jar.  R.  Juridical  Review 

King's  Own 
K.         Kno\i  ledge 
L.H.      Leisure  Hour 
Lfbr.  Library 
Libr.R.  Library  Review. 
Llpp*     Lippincott's  Monthly 
L.Q.       Loudon  Quarterly 
Long.     LongmaiTs  Magaaine 
Luc.  Lucifer 
Lud.  H.  Ludgate  Monthly 
Ly.  Lyceum 
Mac       Macmillan's  Magazine 
M.A.H.    Magazine  of  American 

HUtory 
M.  Art    Magazine  of  Art 
Man.  Q.  Manchester  Quarterly 
M.E.       Merry  England 
Mind  Min(f 

Mis.  R.   Missionary  Review  of 

tlie  World 
Mon.       Mo  n  1st 
M.  Month 
M.  P.      Monthly  Packet 
Nat.  R.   National  Review 
N  Sc      Natural  Science 
N.N.  *    Nature  Notes 
N.E.M.    New  BnglandMagazlne 
NewR.   New  Review 
N.H.  NewberyHouseMagazine 
N.C.       Nineteenth  Century 
N.A.R.    North   American  Re- 
view 

Nov.  R.  Novel  Review 

O.D.       Our  Day 

0.  Outing 

P.E.F.    Palestine  Bzploratlon 

Fund 

Photo.  Q.  Photographic  Quarterly 


P.L. 
PR.R. 

P.H.Q. 


Phren.  M.  Phrenologtoid 
zine 
Poet  Lore 

Presbjrterian  and  B«- 

formed  Review 
Primitive  Methodlat 
Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  Proceedingsof  the  Royal 
Oeographical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedings    of  the 
Society  tor  Psychieil 
Research 
Q.J.Eeon.  Quarterly  Joomal  of 
Economics 
Quarterly  Revieir 
Quiver 
Reliquary 

Review  of  the  Chnrohai 

Science  and  Art 

  Scots  Magazine 

ScotG.M.  Scottish  Qeographtel 

Biagazine 
Scot.  R.  Scottish  Review 
Scrlb.     Scribner's  MAgazino 
Shako  Shakespeariana 
Str.  Strand 
Sun.  H.  Sunday  at  Home 
Sun.  M.  Sunday  Magarlno 
T.B.       Temple  Bar 
Th.  Theatre 
Think.  Thinker 
U.S.M.    United  Servloo 

Magazine 
Vie.       Victorian  Magazine 
WoKR.  WeUh  Review 
W.R.      Westminster  Review 
W  L.      World  Literature 
T.B.    •  Young  England 
Y.M.       Young  Man 


JBichyloo,  Persians  of,  A  M,  Aug 

Aasthetles,  Psychologically  Considered,  by  H. 

ILManhall,  Mind.  July 
Africa: 

Mathonaland.  A,  Boggle  on,  G  B.  July 

She  First  Circumnavigation  of  Lake  Chala, 


The  Pygmy  Tribes  of  Africa,  Dr.  H.  Schllchter 

on.  Scot  G  M,  July 
Service  in  the  Bights,  West  Africa,  U  S  M, 

Agrioultaral  Labourers,  see  under  Rural  Life 
Alma-Bozee,  Sarah  Wilson  on.  Q,  Aug 
America : 

The  Discovery  of  America,  E  R.  July 

Travels  in  Equatorial  America,  E  R,  July 
Anaesthetics:  The  Cauce  and  Prevention  of 

Death  br  Chloroform,  As,  3nd  Quarter 
Aogelico,  Father,  of  Pollina,  A.  Muston  on.  Mis 

C  Autf 

Anschatingt  What  Does  it  MeanP  by  .Dr.  P. 

Cams.  Mon,  July 
Anthropological  History  of  Burope,  J.  Beddoe 

on,  Scot  K.  July 
Archaeolorv  : 

Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Ceme*ery  of  St. 
Priicllla,  Canon  Brownlow  on,  D  R,  July 
Architecture: 

Domee,  Spires,  and  Towers,  P.  Macqueen  on, 
.    Fr  L,  Aug 
Annies : 

The  Inefficiency  of  the  Army  ^  Gen.  Sir  P. 

L.  BftcDouMall,  Black,  Aug 
The  Coming  Revolution  in  Tactics  and 

Strategy.  ^  Lient-OoL  H.  Blsdale,  C  R, 

The%w  Infkntry  Attack.  Oapt.  H.  R.  Gall 

on,  U  S  M,  Aog 
The  Combined  Action  of  Cavaliyand  Infantry, 

U8M,Aag 
Mounted  Infantry  la  1816,  U  S  M,  Aug 
"Statistician's"    Attack     on    **  Imperial 

Defence,"  S.  mkinson  on,  U  S  M,  Aug 
Oouscriptioo,  Ouldaon,  F  lUAiig 
Military  Schoola  of  tiw  lUH  States. 

W.  R.  Hamilton  on,  O,  Aug 
The  European  Armies,  CoL  T.  A.  Dodge  on, 

F,July 

The  Itadan  Army,  Col.  a.  Ctolraa  on.  Harp. 
Ang 


Army  Chaolains  and  Their  Work,  C.  C.  Bate- 
man  on,  Horn  R.  July 

Astronomy :  The  Planet  Mars,  Edith  P.  Warlow 
on,  Ata,  Aug 

*'  Auld  Rebln  Gray,"  J.  C.  Hadden  on.  Mao, 
Aug 

Australia : 

Lending  Money  to  AnstialiA.  Sir  B.  Hamilton 

on,  nC,  Aug  / 
OonstltutionaTEvoIutlon  In  Austtmlia,  W. 

Rose  on.  Jur  R,  July 
Australian  Defence,  ITS  M.  Ang 

Baalbek,  Ruins  of,  Mac-  Aug 
Bsoon  versus  Shakespeare,  M.  Reed  on.  A,  July 
Ballet-Dancing :  The  Building  of  the  Ballet,  A. 

May  hew  on,  I,  Aug 
Bath  and  its  M«>moriee,  H.  Russell  on,  Q.  Ang 
Bellew,  Kyrle,  Portraits  of,  Str,  JalT 
Berlin  Society,  Prof.  Geffcken  on,  Now  R,  Aug 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism  : 

^he  Insph^tion  of  the  Bible,  Rev.  P.  Presoott 
on,  K  0,  Aug 

The  Descent  from  Bden,  Rev.  J.  S.  David  on, 
A,  Jnly 

The  Critical  Analysis  of  the  First  Book  of 
Isaiah,  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne  on,  Jew  Q,  Jnly 
The  Fourth  Qoepel,  Rev.  J.  A.  Cross  on,  Ex. 

Aug 

The  Aramaic  Gospel,  Prof.  J.  T.  Marshall  on, 
Ex.  Aug 

The  Septuagint  and  Old  Testament  Quota- 
tions in  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Lodlow  on,  Horn  R,  Jurly 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  In  the  New 

Testament,  Prof.  Agar  Beet  on,  Ex.  Aeg 
Th««  Place  of  Authority  in  Religious  Belief, 
Ch  Q.  July 
Bl-Metaliism,  see  under  Finanoe 
Birds: 

Love-Birds  and  Pigmy  Panroti.  W.  T.  Greene 

on.  E  I,  Aug 
Talking  Birds*  A.  T.  Blweion,  GOP.  Aug 
B4miag  of  the  Bkdf .  by  B.  To«rey,  A  M, 


Bm'Doaununltles,  F.  A.  Fuloher  en,  Y  B, 
Aug 

Biscuit  Town— Reading,  J.  Hatton  on.  B  I.  Ang 
B  ack  Fortst  to  Blsok  Sea,  by  F.  D.  Millet. 
Harp,  Ang 


Boehm-Bawerk'i  Theory  of  Interest,   F.  A. 

Walker  on,  Q  J  Econ.  July 
Bohemia :  The  Mirror  and  Plate  Glass  Indnattj* 

B  T  J,  July 

Boniface,    tte  Apoitle  of  Germany.*'  Rev.  H. 

Oraoey  on.  Mis  R.  Aug 
Bourget,  Paul,  R.  Qurnell  on,  Albe,  Aug 
Bourne,  H.  R.  Fox.  of  the  WeeMjf  DitpaUh, 

OS  J,  Aug 
BramweU,  Lord,  Portrait  of.  Jur  R,  July 
Bridges  and  Bridge-Builders,  P.  MacQueen  on, 

Cos,  Aug 

BriUsh  Assoeiatlon  at  ^fnburgh  in  1884,  Dr. 
J.  Maoaulay  on,  L  H.  Aug 

Cabmen's  Shelters  after  Midnight,  C  S  Ji  Aug 
Calrd,  Principal,  Bev.  A.  Jenkinson  on,  Think* 
Aug 

Oalif  omia,  lee  under  United  SUtea 
Canada: 

Interest  and  Loyalty.  1^  B.  Wyman,  C  R« 

Auff 

The  Great  Plalnaot  Canada,  C.  A.  Kenastoa 
on,  C  M.  Aug 
Oanal-boat  Life,?.  Murphy  on,  Fr  L,  Aug 
OanilUon's  Place  in  Boonomics,  H.  Ulggs  on, 

Q  J  Econ,  Jnly 
Oarlyle,  Thomas,  Bkman,  Aug 
Oathedtals,  Use  of.  Dean  Oregoij  on,  N  A  R* 

July. 
Catholic  Church  t 
The  Catholic  Chnroh  and  the  Indlani,  Rev.  D. 

Manley  on,  C  W,  July 
The  Catholic  Summer  School,  J. 


on.  C  W,  July 

-    id, 


A.  Moon^ 


The  CathoUo  Bducational  Bxhibits  at  the 
Workl's  Fair.  J.  L.  Spalding  on.  C  W.  Jnly 
Pastor's  History  of  the  Popes,  Bev.  T.  B. 
Scannell  on,  D  R.  Jnlr 
Chicago:  N.  Canby  on,  Chaut.  Aug 
Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair : 
The  Cfttholio   EdncaUonal  Exhibit,  J.  L. 

Spalding  on.  C  W,  July 
ArvhiteotuM  at  toe  World's  Fair.  H.  VsB 

Brunt  on,  C  M.  Aug 
The  Worla's  Religions  ef  '  *f »  World  i  Fair, 

Rev.  F.  N.  Riale  on.  A.  J u'y 
Jeeos,  the  Churoh,  and  um  World'i  Ikb^ 
B.  0.  Flower  on.  A,  July 
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Oblldren't^ghtt,  Kate  O.  Wfggln  on,  Serib. 
Aug 

Obinft:  lolantieide,  Prof.  D«UArles  on,  D  R» 
July 

Qkolwiit 
Sir  Jot.  Fjvmr  on.  New  R,  Avm 
Oriental  FUgrimagetand  Chol«%  Df.  W. 
Bggleiion OIL,  NA  R,  Jnlj 

Obs^i  -Beeent  SpecoUwlootrM  |o  hit  Person, 

ObiliC'i  Qarmeota,  PMC  B.  JJ  ^lrtnald  on. 


 ^  and  Oorlatianlty  t 

.!Kb#OlMiiiD^i.Alttiode  Tofpwda  Amnaement, 

r^lSmiAmktk!^  Valoeof  ObitoUaaSxpertenoe, 

^^Sa  TkM^of  Antborilgr  Ja  Bdlgloaa  BeUef , 
Ch  Q,  July 

ObrUtlanity  and  BvdlBllo^  0I.IQ.  Mhrvt  on, 

'   Cos,  Aug               "  • 
Obnrob  of  Bngland :  ^  , 

PtieHabliabment,QB.Jj^,  1  

Religious  Equality  t  tbeBNHr<ny DIiMnt- 
Ing  OlerloalUm,  Ch  Q.  July. 
•  -  ^wgH^^^w  Writer*  and  the  Oounoil  of  RpbciUf, 

BaTrL.mvlngton  on.  D  R,  July 
ObmC  JMk  lK>re,  Rev.  J.  R.  Vans  on,  N  H. 

An* 

Oburah  Plato  of  Torinhlre  and  of  WUtibire, 

T.M.  Fellow  on.  tel.  July 
ObninhMoTemantlnl883.NH,Ang 
Oburah  of  8t.  Auguatine,  Bedon,  Rel.  July 
Olalrvoyanee :  Dr.  Baokman'a  Baperimenta. 
Psy  R,  July 

Clergy?    ^  ^ 

Politico  and  the  Palplt,  Bi»hops  W.  C.  Doane 

and  W.  F.  Mallalieu  on.  N  A  R.  July 
TLe  Minister'*  Duty  to  the  Cbureb  at  the 
Present  D&y,  yrof.  F.  Qoden  on,  BOBI  R, 
July 

Confe»8ioni  of  a  Theologian,  A.  July 

Old  Welsh  Preachers,  fier.  D.  B.  Hooke  on, 

Cloifter  Li/e^ln^he  Dayt  of  Oanr  de  Lk>n,  Dean 

Spence  on,  G  W,  Aug*  r   _  .  . 

Coal  Supply  and  theBiadiaf  Leaaaa.  A.  A. 

McLeou  on,  F,  July 
Columbus,  B.  Castelar  on.  C  M.  Aug 
Coloma,  Father  Lula,  Ly.  July 
Colonics  and  Imperial  Federation : 

British  Imperial  Federation,  F.  P.  Waltonon, 
Jur  R,  July  ^  ^     ,  . 

A  Piin-An^'licdn  Alliance,  J.  Stanley  littU on, 
G  B. J" V  .  , 

Comte.  New  Life  of.  Ly,  J"ly  w  , 
Condition  of  the  I»ec»ple :  Sodal  CpndlttOD  Of 

the  Poor  In  G  sskow,  ScOt  R.  3^}J 
Oonfesiions  of  a  TheologUo.  A.  July 
Oonscloosne.s:  The  Inllu^cJ   of  Huwnlar 

States  of  Conseiuiffeness,  Hindt  Jlllj 
Consumers,  I.  L.  Rice  o".  F.  J^JF  ^  . 
Corfu  and  the  Ionian  Sea,  0.  F.  WOMIOA  on. 

Harp.  Aug 
Coi  Mcm  Folic  Lore,  C  J .  Aug      ^ .  .  __ 
Crai.Tui  r,  Thomas,  A  Legal  VbMT  ol  bli«Jhccn- 

tiun.  A.  lJ*tley  on.  E  H,  J«ly.^ 
Cremation.  Kev.  S.  Bariog-Oould  OB,  C  J»  Aog 
Crime  and  the  Criminal  Lawa  I 

A  New  Court  of  Oclmlual  Pi«etdqi<a  for  Scot- 
hind,  A.  i).  Blaoklooicon«JupB.  inly 

Crime  Ati  i  Crlttlnal  htw  ta  the  United 
Slater 9.  E  R.  July 

Crime  in  Franc  ' 
C  R.  Aug 

Ourrenta  of  the  North  Atlantlo,  B.  Beynon  on, 
K.  Auir 

Cycling?  The  BTMution  of  the  Cycle.  Str, 
July 

Bound  the  World  with  Wheel  and  Canefa, 
by  F.  Q.  Lena,  0.  Aug 
QypnatttSt.,  Oorreapondenee  of,  Ch  Q,  Jnly 
0|prua,TB,Aug 

Dalllnger,  Dr.,  on  the  Microscooe.  L  Q,  July 
Daniel.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hitcheos  on.  Y  M,  Aug 
UeatL.  P.  a.  aiitcii-U  on.  N  Sc,  Aug 
Democracy  and  Poiitios.  H.  Koae  ou  W  L,  Aug 
Digby,  Sir  Kenelme,  As.  2nd  quart  •  r  . 
Dining,  Art  of ,  by  Col.  Kenney-Htroe*t,  N  C, 
Aug 

DisesUbllsbment.  see  under  Church  of  England 
Draroa,  see  under  Theauca 
Dreams : 

Imagination  In  Dreama,  by  F.  Greenwood, 
C  R.Aug 

Pbyaiology  of  Dreama,  As,  Snd  qu>  rter 
Dnmaa,  Alexandre,  Portnite  of.  Sir,  Joly 


Blaae  d*  Bury  on. 


Dongenei*  or  DjverP  hy  Major  WlUonghby 
Vemcr^N  C.  Aug 

Barthqnakes  (aee  alao  nnder  Japan) : 
The  Causes  of  Barthquakea,  Rev.  H.  V. 
Hutcblnaon  on,  K,  Aug 

Bdlnbuivh  x 
Ita  BeUgioua  Aiiooiations.  Stm  H.  Aug 
Soott's  **  Own  Romantks  Town."  L  H.  Aug 

Bdueatlon  (aee  also  Oontenta  of  the  Bduoational 
Bmrino  (London)  and  the  Journal  of  Edm- 
Urn) 

Bdueatlon  In  Germany,  by  F.  Bentter.  W  R, 
Aug 

^%?irewBpaper  fteai,  W.  Fraaer  Rae  on.  N  C, 

Aug 

Cairo,  lira.  Brewer  on.  Sun  H,  Aug 
In  the  Lotna  Land.  C.  W.  Wood  on,  Arff,  Aug 
Bgyptologyt  Pre-Hiatorlo  Tlmea.  Sir  J.  W. 

Dawson  on,  N  A  R,  July 
Bleotoral  (see  also  under  Ireland)  t 
The  Qenend  Bleetkm  and  After,  by  W.  T. 

Stead,  C  R.  Aug 
The  Moral  of  theBleotiona,  by  Sidney  Webb, 
OR.  Aug 

•  The  Results  of  the  Bleotlons.  Black.  Aug 
Why  I  Voted  for  Mr.  Qladstone,  by  Sir  T.  H. 

Ferrer  and  others.  N  C.  Aug 
A  Bird's-Bye  View  M  the  General  Blectton,  by 

A.  A.  Baumann,  Nat  R.  Aug 
The  Real  Bad  Icil  •Programme,  by  0.  A.  Whit- 

more.  Nat  R*  Aug 
The  Platform  and  tbe  Bleotions.  E  R.  JuIt 
Awakened  Candidates,  by  H.  D.  Traill.  ^  R. 

Aug 

The  Polttloal  Outlook,  by  W.  B.  H.  Leoky. 
T.  W.  £ttssell,  F.  Greenwood,  and  others. 
F  R.Aug 

The  Liberal  Unlonlati,  by  O.  Shaw-Leferre. 

New  R.Aug 
The  Position  of  tbe  Liberal  UnlooUte,  Albe. 

Aug 

Old  Blectloos.  Lord  Brabonme  on.  Black. 
Aug 

Blf2abe(.h,  Queen.  Sarab  T?tler  on.  GOP.  Aug 
Energy,  Bqualizstion  of.  M.  Oraokantborpe  on, 
Albe.  Aug 

Bngle^e*-g  and  Its  Monastery,  Rev.  B.  J.  Gougb 

ou,  N  H.  Aug 
Bnglish  Society,  H.  A.  Herbert  on.  Cos.'Aug 
Equatorial  Ameilcan  Travels.  E  R.  July 
Bvangelistlo  Movements  of  tbe  Present  Times, 

Dr.  A.  T.  Plenon  on.  Hom  R,  July 
Evolution : 

Faat  and  Loo«o  Theories  of  Evolution,  Joe. 

(3ook  on,  0  D.  July 
Bvolutlon  auo  Chri»ilinity.  St.  O.  Mlvart  on, 

Cos.  Aug 

Fairbaim.  Rev.  A.  M..  F.  U.  Stead  on.  R  C, 
July 

Farmers*  and  Gardeners'  Supply  Society,  Bev. 
H.  Jones  on.  L  H.  Aug 

Fiction  : 

Faitb  and  Fiction,  by  Julia  Wedgwood,  C  R, 

Aug 

Some  Aspects  of  Sentiment,  by  J.  B.  Firth, 
W  R.  Aug 

Two  Novels  on  One  Theme,  0.  B.  Oldham  on, 
N  H.  Aug 

Field  Sports,  Blhioe  of.  by  Q.  Greenwood.  W  R. 
Aug 

Finance  (see  alao  oontenta  of  the  Bvnktrt^  Maga- 

xine)  : 

Unfettered  Banking.  WRAug 
Bi-meUllism.  D.  Watney  on.  G  B  July 
What  ShaU  the  Ratio  BeP  by  Senator  Stew- 
art and  othera.  N  A  R.  Jnly 
The  Basia  of  IMooey.  H.  A.  HIgglna  on.  A 
Jnly 

Geometrical  Theory  of  tbe  DKermlnatlon  of 

Prioei.  L.  Walrus  on.  A  A  P  S  July 
Tbe  BasU  of  Interest.  B.  F.  Unghes  on, 

A  A  P  S.  July 
Boehm-Bawerk  s  Theory  of  Inteceat,  F.  A. 
Walker  on,  Q  J  Ecoa  July 
Food.  Foreiiin.  Black.  Aug 
Football :  InterHSollegiate  Football,  by  S.  A.  Poe. 
Lipp.  Aug 

Founding  a  New  Bellglon.  B.  Camerl  on.  IJ  E. 

July  ^ 
France  t  Wayfkrlng  In  the  Bouergne.  B.  H. 

Barker  on.  T  B.  Aug 
Fimnoo-Gennan  War: 

Tbe  Frenob  Empress  and  the  Geman  War, 
by  A.  Forbes,  N  C>  Aug 


I  Freeman,  B.  A.,  Q  R,  July 
James  Bryceon,  E  H,  July 
Freemasons.  Ly.  July 

French  Women  ol  Letters,  A.  Homblon  en» 

Pr  L,  Aug 
Froude.  J.  A.,  and  Hia  Critksi,  by  T.  B. 

WR.  Aug 

Chunbling  and  Cheating  In  Ancient  Boom,  PMf« 

B.  Tsmchini  on,  NAB.  July 
Gardening : 
Formal  and  Lendseape  Gardening,  B  R.  Jnly 
How  a  Wildenesa  baoamea  (Hsden,  C  F  M. 


Aug 

Oardlner'a  Civil  War,  Bar.  Dr.  Bayn 

July 


«DB. 


on.  Ed.  R  L.  Jnly-Aug 
Geology,  see  alao  oontenta  of  Hblncal  Belease  t 

Recent  Beiearohea  In  Plelstooene,  r" — '^^ 
and  Geography.  Scot  G  M.  July 
German  Ocean  to  Bkok  Sea,  0.  Aug 
Germany  \ 

WUllam  and  Biamarek,  C  B.  Anc 

German  Labour  Oolonlea,  A.  CT  Wai 
Q  J  Econ.  Julv 

Miners'  Lite  in  the  German  Bars.  Q  J 1 

The^cjerman.'Wlndsor—Tbe  Castle  of  8lbylk»- 
ort,  Sarah  Pereira  on.  Sun  M^  Ang  . 
Gilbert.  John  Tbciaas,  Ip  M.  Aug 
Otonoester  Harbour.  B.  C.  Ooae  on,  C  M,  Ang 
Gloves.  Romance  of.  8.  W.  Beck  on.  Cot«  Ang 
GoU.  Apotheoaia  of.  W.  B.  Norrls  on.  C  M,  Aeg 
Gontaut,  Mdme.de,  Memoira  of,  B  R.  Jn^ 
Gu6rln*s  Centaur,  Mra.  Fields  on.  ScHbi  Ai« 
Quna,  WIHIam.  Portralta  of.  Str,  July 

Hale.  Dr.  Bdwaid  B..  Autobiog^hicai  (A  Wwrn 

Bngland  Boyhood).  A  M.  Aug 
Hardy.  Thomas.  C  S  J.  Aug 


His  Novels.  Wra.  Sharp  on.  F,  Jnly 
Harris,  Townaend.  W.  B.  QrifBs  on,  A  M. 
Haweis.  Rev.  H.  R.,  When  I  Waa  a  Ti 


Man.  T  M.  Aug^ 
Hecicer,  Isaac,  Bev, 
July 


Dr.  W.  Barry  on,  D  R» 

Henley,  Mr.,  Pbetry  of,  A.  Symooa  oo,  F  B« 
Aug  • 

Heraldry :  On  the  Bight  to  Use  Ooat^Anaoor 
in  Scotiandi  by  G.  W.  Oampbell.  Jur  R, 

July 

Hersobell.  Lord,  Portralta  of.  StP.  Jnly 
Himalayas :  Geology  of  the  Cenind  HlnaJaya. 
H.  B.  Woodward  oa.  N  Sc.  Aug 

Holland  : 

Dutch  Water-Meadowa,:bylT.  D.  PIgott.  C  B. 

Aug 

Holmes,  Dr.  OHver  Wendell,  Black.  Ang 
Hungary  t 

The  Clomlng  of  the  Hungarians,  J.  B.  Biaj 

on.  Scot  R,  July 
Hymnology,  Dictionary  of .  Ch  Q.  July;  Ll|» 
July;  QR,  July 


July;  < 
>notit 

o  war  on.  At  July 


H^l^otism  and^  Mental  Suggestion,  B.  0» 


T.  M.  Prudden  on,  Bftrp, 


Ibsenlsm,  L  Q,  Jnly 
lee  and  lee-Making, 

Aug 

Icebergs.  N.  S.  Shaler  on.  Scrib,  Ang. 
Imperial  Federation,  ace  under  Oolonles. 
India: 

Our  Road  to  India,  Capt.  F.  R. 

U  S  M.  Aug 
Gold  Standard  for  India,  Bank.  Aug 
Influenia,  Dr.  J.  Althans  on.  C  R.  Ang 
Ixiglls.  Bev  John,  of  the  New  Uebrldea 

uev.  Dr.  R.  Steel  on.  Mis  R.  Aug 
Insurance : 
Risk  in  Sale  in  Relation  to 

Harvey  on.  JuP  R.  July 
Insurance   Companies  and  .  Qronod-BMta, 

Bank.  Aug 
National  Insurance: 
Old  Age  Pensions  and  Pauperlam.  L  Q.lttl^ 
Old  Aire  F-nsions  in  England.  J.  Q.  Bwwke 
on.  Q  J  Econ,  July 
Ionian  Sea.  Corfu  and.  0.  F.  Woolson  on.  Harp* 

Aug 
Ireland  : 

Tbe  Verdict  of  Bngland,  by.Bdw.  Dicey,  ■  & 
Pro^dal  Home  Rule,  by  Margnla  ol  Jjanm, 
An  Iriah  slenate,  Idr>  Jnly 
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Kr.  Balfonr'f  Work  in  the  Weifc,  by  Bar.  J. 
Tartcboyle,  F  R.  Aog  .  ^  ^  , 

Irish  Spies  and  Informerf,  E  R.  July. 
Irlib  MinttreU  and  MimtreUj,  D.  SpUIana  on, 
C  W.  July 

UaIt  :  TheSitaatioa  in  Italy.  Bignor  Otlipt  on, 
II A  R.  July 
Tka  Tnaoaci  Ooaat,  T.  G.  B^>i^y  on.  Fp  L, 
Aug 

Janaaen.  Johannei.  C  W.  Joly 

*£Mration  in  Japan.  G.  Droppers  on,  Q  J  Econ. 
July 

Origin  and  Growtb  of  Taxation  In' Jiapan,  T. 

Okada  on,  A  A  P  S.  July 
IheBarthquakeofI891,  Miss  Gordon  Onnunlng 

on.  N  H.Aug  . 
An  Ascent  of  Fugl  the  Peerless.  H..L.  and  D. 
P.  Todd  on,  C  M,  Aug 
Jenne.  I^ady.  on  London  Sodety.  W.  B.  Mai- 

loekon.NAR.  July 
Jews  and  JudsAun  (see  also  Contents  of  tbe 
/tficrirA  QUarterfv) : 
Btbics  of  the  Jewish  Question,  by  0.  Zeublin, 

IJE.  July 
Tbe  Synagogue,  by  H.  Ormonde.  N  H.Aug 
Johnson,  Or.  &unuel.  Letters  of,  Ch  Q,  July 
Journalism : 
The  Newspaper  of  tbe  future.  J.  A.  Cockeril 

on,  Lipp.  Aug 
Tbe  BogUsb  Reporter.  B.  Forritt  on,  N  A  R. 
July 

The  SU  Jamte»  GazetU  and  the  Globe,  H.  W. 

Massingbam  on.  L  H,  Aug 
Tbe  Egyptian  Newspaper  Press.  Y 

Rae  on.  N  C.  Aug 

Kudyard,  and  his  Tales,  Q  R.  July 


O.  Cope  on.  G  M,  Aug 
XnocK,  John.  Prof.  J.  S.  Blackie  on.  C  R.  Aug 
Xoenen.  Abraham,  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed  on, 
Jaw  4.  July 

I*  Pontaloe.  C.  Gayarre  on,  Bel  M,  July 
Labour  Qaestions : 
The  Labour  Party  and  the  New  Parliament. 

by  John  Bums  and  J.  Keir  Hardie,  New  R, 

Aug 

What  Sbonld  be  the  Attitude  of  the  Pulpit  to 
tbe  Labour  Problem?  by  W.  L.  Sheldon. 
I J  B.July 
Home  Workers  in  Bast  London,  C  S  J>  Aug 
German  Labour  Colonies.  A.  G.  Warner  on, 

Q  J  Econ,  July 
Tbe  Central  Bureau  for  tbe  Promotion  of  the 
Welfare  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  Ger- 
many, L.  S.  Rowe  on,  A  A  P  S,  July 
tally,  Comte  d^.  Letters  of.  New  R.  Aug 
Ltncatbire,  J.  C.  Flelden  on.  Black.  Aug 
Lapland:  Amongst  the  Lapps,  by  w.  C. 
.  Preston.  G  W.  Aug 

Imw  and  tbe  Lawpert  (se%  alao  Contents  of 

tbe  Jwridieal  JRsviato)  t 
The  Functions  and  Limlta  of  Legislation. 
Bel  H.  July 
Uwson^  Edward,  of  the  Datf^  Telegraph,  C  S  J. 

LibmlUnlenists.  Albe.  Aug  ' 

O.  Shaw  Lefevre  on.  New  R.  Aug 
Linoote,  Abraham,  as  a  Strategist.  Archibald 

Fbrbes  on,  NAB,  July 
Lltriature: 

Pre-Oolnmblan  Literature  In  Amerina,  C. 
Thomas  on.  H  A  H.  July 

Books  About  German  and  Freneh' Literature, 
B.  Matthews  on,  Cos,  Aug 

Frenob  Women  of  Letters.  A.  Homblow  on, 

,  Fp  L,  Aug 
,  Literary  Parts.  T.  ChUd  on.  Harp.  Ausr 
Logleal  Cuilcalns,  W.  H.  Jobntonon,  Hind.  July 
Lcndon:  A  Riverside  Parish.  Walter  Besant 
,  <n.  Serib.  Aug 

LotasTs  Antithesis  Between  Thoughts  and 
,  Ti>iaffs,  A.  Eastwood  on,  Mlndj  July 

Cbateau  of,  L  Q.  July 
Ijaeb  Law,  B.  B.  Townshend  on.  N  C.  Aug 

Vaodooald.  Marshall,  Beminiieences  of,  B  B, 

.  Morris  on,  Se^R.  Joly 
■gypett  i  Prloc*,  by  W.  R.  ff hayet,  I J  E, 

5«*Sl;  t.  Jeft)mo  on.  Y  E.  Aug  ' 

Square,  Prof.  H.  Schubert  on.  Hon, 


Man-eating  Beptiles,  by  Dr.  A.  Stradling.  C  J. 


Aug 

Manning,  Cardinal,  Q  B.  July 
Marbob.  Bar^n  de,  L  Q.  July 


:  tfareeau.'Fnoigois  Severln,  B.P.  Thompaonon, 

G  Hj  Aug 
Marl  Pits,  B.  Holland  on.  N  N.'Auc 
Marlow,  Julia,  Mildred  Aldricb  on,  NAB,  July 
Marriage  and  the  Marriage' Laws : 
C^ivalxy  and  ]^atrimony,  W.  Wheater  on, 
G  M.  Aug 
Mashonaland,  see  under  Africa 
Mauritius  before  tbe  Cyclone,  Black,  Aug 
Medical  Charities,  C.  S.  Loch  on.  N  C.  Aug 
Medtohie,  Medlttval,  Dr.  Momerie  on.  Albe, 
Aug 

Military  Schools,  see  under  Armies 
Mind,  Law  of,  C.  S.  Petree  on,  MOQ*  July 
Miners'  Life  in  the  German  Harz,  Q  J  Econ, 
July 

Missions,  9M  contents  of  Miesienm  Bevieuf  of 
the  World,  Church  Miteumary  JntelUgeneer, 
Ji^giong  Biqfond 

Mohammeduiism : 
Islam  and  Theotophy,  A.  R.  Webb  on,  Luc. 
July 

Monism :  The  Principles  of  aConiistent  Unitary 
World-View,  Prof.  iB.  Haeokel  on.  Hon,  July 

Mont  Blanc : 
Story  of,  J.  B.  Muddock  on,  Str,  July 
First  Ascent  of.  R.  Bdgcumbe  on.  Nat  R,  Aug 

Moore,  Tom,  J.  P.  O.  Byrne  on,  W  R,  Aug 

Moorland  Parish  for  Forty  Years,  Ch  Q,  July 

Morality : 

Wanted-An  Art  of  Morals,  by  A.  J.  BaU, 
Albe.  Aug 

Morocco :  W.  Martin  Wood  on.  B  W  R,  Aug 
Mozley.  Miss,  Essays  of,  Ch  Q>  July 
Muley  Hassan,  C.  F.  Gots  on,  N  C,  Aug 
Mu^^  Bird  IsUnd.  Bishop  of  Tasmania  on. 
New  R,  Aug 

Natural  History  (see  also  under  Spiders.  Birds. 

etc.,  end  Contents  of  J^atural  Sciencefy 
Glimpses  of  Wild-Life,  by  John  Burroughs, 

C  M.  Aug 
In  tije  Weald,  Black.  Aug 
MtPooI:  Scenes  and  Seasons  at  an  Inland 
'  Beservoir,  C«  Aug 

Microsoopic  Pond-Life,  H.  Scherren  on,  L  H, 
Aug 

NaturalSeleotlon,  W.  T.  Freeman  on,  G  M,  Aug 
Natural  Selection  in  Morals,  |by  S.  Alezandsr. 

IJE,  July 
Navy: 

Naval  Engineering  in  Warships,  H.  Williams. 

US  M.Aug  ^ 
The  Boyal  Navy  un^  James  I.,  M.  Oppen- 
heim  on,  E  H,  July 
New  Guinea:  A  Survey  of  Exploration  in 

British  New  Guinea,  Scot.  6  M*  July  ' 
Newfoundland : 
The  Tribulatfonsof  Newfoundland,  Mrs.  Mayo 

on,  Vlo,  Aug 
Newfoundland  Fisheries,  B  T  Jr  July 
Norfolk  Broads.  B.  J.  Rumpbreyi  on,  Phbto  Q, 
July 

Norway:  Summer  Outing  by  the  Midnight 
Sun,  Anna  M.  Reed  on,  Fr.  L,  Aug 

Obligation,  Idea  of,  F.  O.  Sharp  on,  IJE, 
July 

Oceanic  Basint,  Permanenoe  of,  Dr.  A.  R. 

Wallace  on,  N  Se,  Aug 
Old   Age   Pensions,   see  under  Inioranoe 

(National) 

Opium  Question:  Methods  of  Cure  of  the 
Opium  iHaMt,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Morse  on,  0  D, 

July 

Order  of  the  Bath.  A.  B.  Belllngham  on,  ViC, 
Aug 

Orendel.  Legend  of,  Scot  R,  July 

Orleans.  Charles  of,  A  Poet  Ptlnoe,  A.  Walters 

on,  T  B.  Aug 
Orvieto,  W.  L.  Allen  on.  I.  Aug 
Oxford  in  the  Long  Vacation.  N.  W.  Metcalfe 

on,  Fp  L,  Aug 
Oxfora  Movement,  Isaac  Williams  and,  Ch  Q, 

July 

Palestine : 

Prehistoric  Times  in  Palestine.  Sir  J.  W. 
^   'Dawsonon,  KAR.>July  *   s.  >  , 

'  Wb<J  Ohurch  oc  tbe  Rcsatreotlon  ^  of  the 

Holy  Sepulchre,  Rev.  T.  R.  Mafsptiecson  on, 

EH,Ju»y 

Pamir  Country:  M.  Henri  Dauvergne's  Ex- 
plorations, C.  B.  D.  Black  on,  Scot  G  U.  July 


Paillamentary   (see   also    under  Bleotoral. 
Ireland) : 

Failure  or  Sucoess  in  Parliament,  by  H.  W. 

F'asto?s%Uto^o^^e^^ie0,^vv.3L'B  Soan- 

neUon.DR.  July  ^ 
Patten's  Dynami^^Boenoijifef.  J.  P«  JT^ark  on, 

A  A  P  S»  July 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law : 

Unpopularity  of  the  Poor  Law,  Nat  R,  Aug 

The  Casual  Wards  of  Paris,  by  B,  Bt  l^fiearman, 
N  H,  Aug 

Pennsylvania :  A  IWy  Flood,  by  Mlsa  O.  F. 

Gordon-Cumming.  Ata.  Aug 
Pewter,  Old  EuKliih  RoL  July 
Philippine  ItUnds,  R.  A.  Laae  on,  Cos,  Aug 
Photograiiby  (see  also  Oon'ents  of  the  Photo- 
graphic QuarUrtif,  and  WUpiCs  P/utt  graphic 
Magazine) : 

Lightning  Photographs,  A.  C.  Banyard  on,'  K. 
Aug 

Bound  the  World  with  Wbeel  and  (Jamsra,  by 
F.  G.  Lenz,  0.  Aug 
Physical  Culture,  Bel  M.  July 
Ficcadilly,.CJ,  Aug 
Pitt's  War  Policy,  Q  R.  July 
Poetry : 

Nature  and  Elements  of,  E.  C.  Stedman  on, 

CM.  Aug 

Recent  Bnglish  Poets,  by  Hon.  Boden  Noel, 
Ata.  Aug 
Polir.<ca,l  Bconopiy : 
"The Overproduction  Fallacy,"  T.  B.  Veblen 
on,  Q  J  Econ,  July 
Politics    (see  also  under  Bleetoral.  Parlia- 
mentary, Ireland,  etc.) : 
PoliUcs  and  Btbics.  Q  R,  July 
Prof.  R.  B.  Thompson  on,  Horn  R.  July 
PoUtios;  and  Democracy,  U.  Hose  on,  W  L, 
Aug 

Polit&s  and  tbe  Pulpit,  BI»hop<  W.  O. 
Doane  and  W.  F.  Milfsiieu  on.  N  A  R.  July 
Porteons  Riot,  G.  W.  T.  Omond  on,  Scot  R.  July 
Pott  Office :  The  General  Post  Office.  Itev.  B. 

Sbindleron,KO,  Aug 
Potteries : 

A  Pe*p  at  an  Art  Pottery.  C.  L.  Hind  on, 
GW.Aug 

Potteries  of  Old  London,  O.  Cooper  on,  G  M, 
Aug 

Pre^tonpans,  Battle  of.  Miss  C.  M.  Xbnge  on, 

M  P,  Aug  ^ 
Pr«>trction  and  Fair  Trade : 
Tb«i  Qaestion  of  Preferential  Tariffs,  by  SlrO. 
TupperFR,  Aug 
Psychical  Best-arcb,  see  contents  of  the  Pro- 
eeedinge  ^  the  Society 

Race  Probleou  of  America : 
New  Aspects  of  tbe  Negro  Question,  S.  M. 

Davis  oo,  0  D,  July 
Race  Legislation  for  Hallways,  Prof.  W.  S. 

Scsrboroiigh  on.  0  D,  July 
Does  the  Negro  Pay  fur  his  Education?  G. 

W.  Cable  on,  F,  July 
Lyncfti  Law  In  the  South,  F.  Douglass  on, 

11 A  R.  July 
Tbe  Catholic  Church  and  the  Indians,  Rev. 

D.  Blauley  on,  C  W,  July 
Railways : 

Tbe  North-Bastem  Bailway  and  Us  Engines. 
W.  Worsdell  on,  B  I,  Aug 

Bailwav  Safety  Appliances,  H.  S.  Haines  on, 
NAR.  July 

Driving  the  Last  Spike  of  the  Union  Pacifio, 
S.  Dillon  on.  Scrlb,  Aujr 
Ramsay's  Asia  Minor,  Q  R,  July 
Reading— Biseuit  Town.  J.  Hatton  on,  B  I.  Anf^ 
Beading  Leases  and  the  Coal  Supply,  A.  A. 

McLeod  on,  F.  July 

eligious  Equality,  Ch  Q.  July 
Reunion  Conference  at  Griudalwald,  B  C.  July 
RlcChie,  Mrs.,  Chapters  from  Unwritten  Mtt- 

moirs,  Mac.  Aug 
Rittchban  Theology,  Prof.  J.  Orr  on.  Think, 

Aug 

Rlvarol,  Lady  Colin  Campbell  on,  Nat  R,  Aug 
Rividre,  Briton,  Portraits  of,  StP,  July 
Roman  Arcbteology : 
Gambling  and  Cheating  in  Anolent  Bome, 

Prof.  K.  LancUnl  on,  NAR,  July 
Roman  WaU  of  Uadriao,  F.  H.  AbeU  on,  Nat. 
R,  Ang. 

Eaft^htttsMdtbc^  Iiyddekker 

oh,  K, Aug.  * 

Sural  I^fisf :  %>wn  asH  Coutftrv.  L  Q.  July 
ufkin's  Bchlcs  of  the  Dust.  W  L.  Aug 
Russell,  Dr.,  of  Maynooth,  Ip  M,  Aug 
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Index, 


BoimU,  Obarlflt,  of  the  GUugow  Herald/JC  S  J, 


SmiMil,  W.  Olark,  on  *'Itae  Wrook  of  the 


Orotvenor,**.!,  Aug 
Busiia: 

The  BoMlani  at  Home,  Aug 
BntaU't  Lend  Syitem  t  The  Oeote  of  Vemlne, 
W.  O.  Bdger  on,  P,  July 
BoMUn  UniTenitlfle,  0.  T.  B.  Wright  oo, 
SeotR,Jiily  ' 

Sele,G.  A.*H.Howon,StF,  Jolj  ^ 
Belt  HiU  end  tto  Old  Inne,  J.  W.  Bherer  on. 
G  M.Ang 

Selvetion  AnnyT  ,   ^  , 

The  **Darkeet  Bnglend"  Scheme,  Arohdeeoon 
Ferrer  on,  RCJaly  _    .  _ 

Selshnrger  BxUei  in  GeorglA,  Ber.  Dr.  J.  V, 
Hnrtt  on.  Harp.  Aug 

Semnel,  Prof.  W.  G.  flliBilIe  on,  Bz.  Aug 

Bevingt  Benki  for  SohooU,  Sera  L.  ODerholtier 
on,  A  A  P  S,  Joly 

Science  i 

Beoent  Sdenoe,  rrinoe  Xi»poCkiB  on,  N  C, 
Aog 
Scotland  I 

How  the  Scottlah  Uniotf  wee  Bfteoted.  9. 
Downle  on,  Seot  B*  July 
Seott,  Sir  Welter,       ,    _  w     w » 

Hli  *'Oim  BoBUUitlo  Town-— Bdlnboigh," 

Sond^'lIeSeleiiielde,  Senh  TjOu  on.  Vie, 
Aog 


Some  Modem  Sermone,  Ch  Q*  Jnly 
Bheketpeera  (see  elM>  Ckmtente  of  Shakespaar- 
iana)t 

Lovera  In  the  Pkiyt,  Dr.  H.  Wheeler  on. 

Ohaut.Ang  «  «  ,  . 

Beoon  versu$  Shekeepeere.  B.  Beed  oo.  A, 

July 

The  nrton  of  ShekespeerlealOrltiolim,  Lewb 
Theobeld.Q_B.Jnlj 
■helley,  Mery  WoUstoneoreft,  T  B.  Ang 
Shelley,  Poec, 


F.  Adami  on,  F  B,  Ang 
W.  H.  White,  Wm.  Wetoon, 

on,  Bkman.  Ang  , 
A.  D.  Innee  on,  M  P.  Anj; 


end  JeaeBerlow 


G.  B.  Woodberryon.  C  M,  Ang 
Shelley  et  Harlow,  Margaret  Hunter  on.  Vie, 
Aug 

''Pcomethettinnbonnd,"V.  D.  Scndder  on, 
AM,  Aug 

Skipping  I  The  Belting  of  the  Utopia,  StP,  Jnly 
Bhrewtbury,  Arthur,  PcrtndU  of,  StP,  July 
Oevery  and  the  Slave  Trade : 

How  Bnsland  Forced  the  Slave  on  America, 
W.  L.  Scruggs  on,  M  A  H,  July 
Btaetham,  James,  Sun  H,  Aug 
Smith,  W.  H.,  and  Son,  W.  M.  Aoworth  on, 

BI.  Aug 

Spain :  Memorlee,  by  G.  B.  Vlnoent,  Chaut, 

BpeoUh  Sberry  Trade.  B  T  J,  Inly 

Speech  t  The  ^ertel  Origin  of  HumanlSpeeeh, 

J.  Donovan  on.  Hind,  July 
■peneer,  Herbert, 


On  Juetice,  Ch  Q.  Jnly 
On  the  Bthioi  of  KenC^by 
July 


Dr.P.Oanii,Hon, 


Spiders,  Grant  Allen  on,  Lonff,  Aug 
Standard  Oil  Trust :  The  Guspel  of  Greed,  B. 

Sherman  on,  F,  July 
Stuart,  Margaret.  H.  0.  Maodowall  on,  Mae, 

Aug 

Subterranean  Dwellings,  D.  MeoBitchie  on, 
Ant.  Aug 

Summer  Hunting,  by  Hon.  G.  Lascelles,  Mew 

Sun-D       S.  F.  A.  OanUeild  on.  G  0  P.  Aug 
Switaerland'e  Model  Democracy,  S.  H.  M.  Byers 
on.  M  AH.  July 

Taormlna,  Jnlia  jOartwright  on,  Ata.  Aug 
Thackeray.  W.  M.,  Ohapters  from  Unwritten 

Memoirs,  by  Mn.  Bitohie,  Mae,  Aug 
Theatres  and  the  Drama  t 
The  Drama  in  the  Doldmme,  by  Wm.  Aichar. 

F  B,  Aug  ^ 
Beginnings  of  the  Drama  In  America,  by  B. 

Davey,  Nat  B,  Aug 
The  Drema  in  the  Antipodes,  by  Hon.  L. 

Wihgfisld,  New  B,  Aug 
Glimpsee  of  the  Jepaoese  Lyric  Drama,  by 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Harris,  Chaut  Aug 
Tea  Oultnre  in  Assam.  B  T  J.  July 
Technical  Bdnoatlon  In  Surrey,  J.  Perdval  on, 

NSe.Aog 
Temperance  end  the  Llonor  TralBe  s 
A  Rohlbitlon  of  DrinVShops,  Sun  M,  Aug 
The  Coming  Totel  Abstinence  Convention, 
CW,July 
Theosopby,  see  contents  of  Zjuafer 
Tnd9  Boutes  of  Bomea  Britain.  T.  H.  B. 

Graham  on,  G  M.  Aug 
Trained  Bands  in  Bdinburgb,  Benj.  Taylor  on. 
Vie,  Aug 

Trlni^  College,  see  under  Universities 
Troy  City,  Beginnings  of,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb  on, 

MAlifjuly 
Turkey  To-day,  by  H.  A.  Sahnon^,  B  W  B,  Aug 

Udell,  Bicholas,  the  Author  of  "Bolster 

Doister,"  W.  Trent  on.  Shake.  Jnly 
United  Statei  (see  also  under  Uace  Problems) : 
The  Pending  Campaign.  W.  M.  Springer  and 

Others  on.  A,  July 
Mr.  Harrison's  Sound  Admlobtratlon,  J.  B. 

Hawley  on.  F.  July 
What  Mr.  Cleveland  Stands  For,  O.  F.  Adams 
on,  F,  July 

Through  a  Presidential  Campaign,  by  B. 

Porrttt,  L  H.  Aug 
The  Convention  of  Minneapolis,  M.  Habtead 

on,  Cos,  Aug 
Organised  Labour  in  the  Campaign.  S. 

Gompers  on,  N  A  B.July 
The  Women  in  the  Alliance  Movement,  Annie 

L.  Dlggs  on.  A.  July 
Necessity  for  Uniform  State  Laws,  Prof.  J.  F. 

Colby  on,  F,  July 
Crime  and  Crimmal  Law  in  the  United 

Stetes,  B  B,  July 
What  Shall  the  Betlo  Be  f  Senator  Stewart 

and  Others  on,  N  A  B.  July 
The  New  South,  Dr.  F.  L.  Osweld  on,  Chaut. 

Aug 

The  Needs  of  the  New  North-west,  W.  B. 

Merriam  on,  N  A  B.  Jnly 
A  California  Farm  Village^  W.  0.  Fltzsim- 

mons  on.  Cos.  Ang 


In  Gloucester  Harbour,  B.  0.  Cose  on,  Umt 
Ang 

The  Land  of  Contrasts.— A  Briton's  Impres 
sions  of  America,  by  J.  F.  Muirhead,  A,  July 
Universities  t 

Oxford  in  the  Long  Vacation.  K.  W.  Met- 
calfe on,  Fp  L.  July 

Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Q  B,  July 
Teroentenan^  of,  Ly.  July 

The  Busnan  TJnivettities,  C.  T.  H.  Wright  on. 
Sect  B,  July 


July 

Vlnoent,  Bishop  John  Heyl,  H.  A.  Beed  on,T  M. 
Aug 

Virginia  Jonmey  t  Notes  by  B.  S.  Nadal.  N  C, 
Aug 

Voltaire  and  Bngland,  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Kennardt 
Nat  B,  Aug 

Volunteers :  The  National  Bf  He  Assodatioa  and 
the  Volunteers,  D.  Cowie  on,  U  S  M,  Ang 

Wadham,  Bishop,  of  O^ensbuig,  Bev.  C. 

Walworth  oo,  C  W,  Jmy 
Watoi: 

The  Blsteddfod,  by  W.W.  Device.  Chaat* 
Aug 

Walford,  Mre.,  Portraito  of,  StP,  July 
Walsh,  Jobn,  Ip  M.  Aug 
War,  Is  It  Inevitable,  CoL  Blsdale  en.  U  S  M. 
Aug 

Webster,  J.  B.  Lowell  on,  Happ,  Aog 
Wellhausen  on  the  History  of  ItrAel,  E  B.  July 
We*sez,  Conversion  of.  Bev.  T.  S.  Holmes  oo. 
E  H.  July 

West  Indies,  Lord  Brassey  on,  J  C I B.  July 

Wbarfedale  Sketchee.  T  B,  Ang. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  E  B.  July 

WiiliAois,  Isaac,  and  the  Oxford  Movemeat. 

Ch  Q.  July 
Women : 

W'-at  Shall  School  Girls  read?  by  BUxabeth 

Dawes,  Ed.  B  L,  July,  Aug 
The  Women  in  the  Alliaace  Movement,  Annie 

L.  Diggs  on.  A,  Julv 
Waste  of  Women's  Intellectual  Force,  Mrs. 

Van  Bensselaer  on,  F,  July 
Why  Women  are  Paid  Less  than  Men,  C.  D. 

Wright  on.  F.  July 
The  WorkingLady  In  London,  by  Miss  March 

PhimppsrFB.iug  ^ 
Old  Maids,  Mary  Hartier  on.  Vie.  Aug 
Woman's  Position  in  Law,  by  Mary  A.  Greene, 

Chaut.  Aug 
Phases  of  Woman's  Life  In  Nanking,  by  H.  L. 

Beebe.  Chaut,  Aug  ' 
Wood-Carving,  C  F  M,  Aug 
World's  Fair,  see  under  Chicago 
Wreck-Balslng,  C  J,  Ang 

Tachting  i 

Bnglish  Baeing  Teohte.  D.  Kemp  on,  B  L  Aof 

Zola,  Bmile. 
Zola  as  an  Bvolntlonlst,  by  Mdme.  Blan  ia 

Bnrv,  New  B.  Aeg 
«'  La  D^bgole."  Geo.  Moore  on,  F  B,  Ang 


SPECIAL  NOTICB.—Tfae  Index  to  the  Peplodleal  Literatope  of  the  Teap  1891  and  Ouide  to 
the  Magazines  of  the  Wopld,  published  at  the  office  of  the  "REYIEW  OF  REVIEWS/'  has  heen 
peeeived  with  unanimous  apppoval  by  the  Pposs  and  by  llbpaplans  and  Utepary  men  and  women. 
Copies  may  still  be  had,  in  cloth  gilt,  pplce  5s.  net 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


London,  September  Ist,  1892, 
While  England  has  been  absorbed  in 
The  Cholera^  Cabinet  making,  the  Continent  has  been 
preoccupied  with  the  Cholera.  This 
beneficent  scourge  appears  to  be  making  one  of  its 
periodical  sanitary  inspections  of  the  world.  Starting 
some  months  since  in  India,  it  crossed  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  after  visiting  Cabul 
and  other  Afghan  cities,  struck  westward  vid  Persia — 
where  it  was  slaying  900  a  day — Merv,  Baku,  and  the 
Caspian,  landing  in  Europe  at  Astrakhan.  From 

Astrakhan  it  made  the  tour  of  Russia,  where  for 

# 

some  time  past  the  official  reports  have  recorded 
5,000  cases  a  day,  of  which  between  forty  and  fifty 
per  cent,  terminated  fatally:  75,000  Russians  were 
slain  by  the  cholera  up  to  the  middle  of  August.  A 
few  cases  were  reported  in  Paris,  but  the  first  serious 
outbreak  in  Western  Europe  took  place  in  Hamburg, 
where  during  the  last  week  in  August  from  fifty  to 
sixty  deaths  occurred  daily.  Hamburg  is  the  great 
port  of  embarkation  for  the  Russian  Jews,  who,  fleeing 
from  the  Muscovite  Pharoah,  fii'st  take  ship  at  Ham- 
burg for  the  Promised  Land  in  the  New  World.  As 
the  most  of  these  immigrants  cross  England  from 
Grimsby  to  Liverpool,  no  sanitary  precautions  will 
suffice  to  keep  out  the  Cholera. 

The  Sanitary  sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is  true  that 
Inspf etor  the  threatened .  visitation  is  a  blessing  in 
of  Nature,  disguise.  The  Asiatic  Cholera  is  the 
great  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Nature.  He  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  modem  sanitation,  and  when- 
ever the  zeal  of  the  sanitarian  burns  low,  the  Cholera 
goes  his  rounds  and  revives  the  faith  of  mankind  in 
measures  of  public  health.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
^hat  the  Cholera  saves  far  more  lives  than  the  few 


whom  it  sacrifices.  There  is  hardly  a  capital  in 
Europe  which  is  not  being  made  cleaner,  sweeter, 
and  therefore  more  habitable  and  healthy  because 
of  the  threatened  visitation.  We  are  all  putting 
our  houses  in  order,  clearing  away  our  middens, 
emptying  our  cesspools,  purifying  our  water  supply, 
and  generally  waging  a  holy  war  against  dirt  and 
uncleanness.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
immense  utility  of  sensationalism  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe.  The  Cholera  is  really  onef  of  the 
least  deadly  of  diseases  if  deadliness  is  to  be  computed 
by  the  numbers  slain.  Half-a-dozen  other  maladies 
slay,  year  in  year  out,  ten  men  for  one  taken  by  the 
Cholera,  but  they  do  it  in  a  quiet,  stealthy,  strictly 
non-sensational  fashion.  Hence  they  Idll,  and  kill, 
and  kill,  and  it  does  n/o  good.  But  when  the  Cholera 
comes  along  it  produces  the  maximum  of  sensation 
by  the  minimum  expencliture  of  life,  and  does  more 
good  in  its  sensitional  tour  of  three  months  than  all 
the  other  diseases  do  in  as  many  years.  It  is  no 
doubt  due  to  their  appreciation  of  this  fact  that  the 
journalists  exhaust  their  resources  in  striking  head- 
lines as  if  to  get  up  a  cholera  panic.  Otherwise  their 
method  of  dealing  with  the  cholera  news  would  be 
murderously  cruel. 

Everyone  has  heard  the  story  of  the 
Dervish  who  met  the  Cholera  on  the 
Desert  and  asked  where  it  was  bound. 
"  To  Damascus  to  slay  20,000  men."  Meeting  it 
again  on  returning,  the  Dervish  said  :  "  You  rascal, 
you  killed  100,000."  "No,"  said  the  Cholera,  "I  only 
killed  20,000— fear  killed  the  rest."  That  panic 
fear  however  is  less  deadly  to-day,  because  it 
stirs  up  the  sanitary  inspectors,  flushes  the 
drains,  and  incurs    expenditure  which,  save  on 
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-compulsion  of  Cholera,  would  never  be  sanctioned 
by  pai"simonious  sanitary  boards.  M.  Lessar,  the 
brilliant  Russian  diplomatist  and  engineer,  who  for 
some  time  past  has  been  the  Resident  at  Bokhara, 
told  me  the  other  -  day  that  his  Ameer  had  averted 
the  visitation  of  Cholera  by  a  vigorous  sanitary 
reform,  which  has  made  Bokhara  one  of  the  cleanest 
cities  in  Central  Asia.  The  Ameer  wants  to  visit  St. 
Petersburg,  M.  Lessar  gave  him  a  hint  that  he  could 
not  be  received  if  Bokhara  remained  a  reeking  cess- 
pool, and  forthwith  the  work  of  sanitation  was  begun. 
AU  the  abbatoirs  are  now  outside  the  city,  and 
«very  morning  all  the  night-soil  is  carried  by  asses 
into  the  country,  Bokhara  has  not  had  a  single  case 
of  Cholera,  and  the  Ameer  will,  be  graciously  received 
in  St.  Petersburg  this  autumn.  It  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  value  of  sanitation  even  in  the 
most  unlikely  quarters.  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
equivalent  to  a  longed-for  trip  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
which  to  bribe  our  local  Ameers  into  a  display  of 
sanitary  acti%^ty.  Nothing  will  do  that  shoi-t  of  the 
sudden  and  sensational  slaughter  of  a  certain  number 
of  ratepayers,  and  as  this  human  sacrilice  seems  to  be 
indispensable,  it  is  a  merciful  arrangement  that  the 
work  should  be  entrusted  to  a  disease  as  rapid  and 
decisive  as  the  Cholera.  It  passes  in  about  three 
weeks,  and  as  its  victims  are  seldom  ill  three  days, 
there  is  at  least  no  prolonged  torture  before  death. 

M.  Lessar  told  me  that  there  wa3  not  the 
On^tho  Roof  least  reason  for  anticipating  any  trouble 
about  the  Pamir  dispute.  The  Govern- 
ments can  quarrel  about  the  Pamir  as  they  can 
quarrel  about  the  cholera  if  they  want  to  quarrel, 
but  as  they  don't  they  won't.  M.  Lessar  says  it  is 
sheer  nonsense  to  imagine  that  any  importance, 
strategic  or  otherwise,  can  be  attached  to  a  region 
in  which  no  European  troops  can  exist  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  The  Pamir  is  the  roof  of  Asia, 
and  it  is  about  as  comfortable  a  place  to  occupy  as  the 
<coping  stone  of  a  house-top.  The  real  trouble  in 
Central  Asia — I  am  still  quoting  M.  Lessar — is  not . 
to  be  sought  in  the  lofty  plateau  of  the  uninhabitable 
Pamir,  but  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  across  which 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  Ameer's  subjects  ai*e 
flying  for  safety  into  the  Russian  Empire.  The  Ameer 
is  suppressing  or  trying  to  suppress  a  rebellion.  The 
-turbulent  tribes  who  are  related  by  race  with 
Russian  subjects  across  the  border  have  been  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  ard  hundreds  of  families  have  streamed 
over  the  frontier  imploring  the  Russians  to  give  them 
land  on  which  to  live.  As  the  Russians  have  no  land 
to  spare,  this  kind  of  pauper  immigration  causes  them 


much  uneasiness.  They  don't  know  exactly  what  to 
do  with  their  unwelcome  guests,  and  they  are  wishing, 
naturally  enough,  that  Lord  Lansdowne  would  teU 
the  Ameer  to  let  the  tribes  live  in  peace.  Abdur 
Rahman,  however,  who  is  nourishing  his  gout  in 
Scotch  whisky  at  Cabul,  appears  to  be  in  an  ugly 
temper,  and  the  proposed  visit  of  Lord  Roberts  to 
Jellalabad  is  indefinitely  postponed.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  if  we  stop  his  subsidies,  we  virtually  cut  his 
throat,  and  it  does  not  suit  our  book  to  throw 
Afghanistan  once  more  into  the  throes  of  a  civil  war. 

Exit  Lord  '^^^  bowing  out  the  defeated 

Salisbury  Administration  was  accomplished  with  due 
pro  tern,  constitutional  formalities  on  August  11, 
Mr.  Asquith  moved  and  Mr.  Burt  seconded  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  to  the  Throne,  which  in  polite 
language  embodied  the  command  the  ruder  representa- 
tives of  our  race  would  have  expressed  in  the  mono- 


Weekfy  Freeman]  7IRXD  our.  [Augait  20, 1482. 

▲ir  IBISK  VIEW  OF  THE  VOTE  OF  NO  CONFIDENCE. 

syllable  "  Git !  "  The  debate  lasted  three  days,  but 
it  yielded  nothing  worth  noting,  save  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Redmond  on 
the  other.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  speech  was  one 
of  the  most  incisive  and  effective  ever  delivered  in 
Parliament,  set  forth  with  extraordinary  lucidity  and 
force  the  fixed  determination  of  the  mass  of  the 
British  people  never,  under  any  pressr  re  whatever,  to 
concede  to  Ireland  that  full  measure  of  colonial  inde- 
pendence which  Mr;  Frederic  Harrison  declares  to 
be  the  only  solution  of  the  question.  *  As  Mr. 
Chamberlain  read  out  exti^act  after  extract  from 
the  speeches  of  Gladstonian  Ministers,  he  made  it 
abundantly  clear  even  to  the  dullest  understanding 
that  any  attempt  to  pass  such  a  Home  Rule  Bill  as 
Mr.  Harrison  demands  would  shatter  the  Gladstonian 
party  to  its  base.  Mr.  Redmond,  speaking  as  the 
representative  of  the  extreme  Nationalists,  formu- 
lated his  demands  with  a  precision  which  left  nothin' 
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to  be  desired.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  invited  to  declare 
— (1)  that  the  5,000  evicted  tenants  should  be  rein- 
stated in  their  holdings ;  (2)  that  the  dynamiters 
and  Phoenix  Park  murderers  should  be  set  at  liberty  ; 
(3)  that  the  Home  Bule  Bill  should  establish  an  Irish 


From  the  Town  Crier, ^ 


rAtiKUst  13. 1892. 


OLV  BRER  RABBIT  OOVS  A  RIDTX. 

Parliament  even  more  absolutely  free  to  legislate 
than  any  Colonial  Parliament.  For  the  veto  of  the 
Crown,  according  to  Mr.  Redmond,  must  be  exercised 
not  on  the  advice  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  but  on 
that  of  the  Irish  Ministry.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied 
more  or  less  evasively.  Mr.  Asquith  is  to  examine 
the  claims  of  the  dynamiters  to  release,  the  evicted 
tenants  are  to  be  considered,  and,  as  for  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  well,  that  will  go  as  far  in 
Mr.  Redmond's  direction  as  possible.  After  this 
there  was  nothing  worth  noting,  beyond  the  tumult 
in  which  Mr.  Chaplin  closed  the  debate.  The  division 
showed  the  exact  majority  of  forty  against  the 
TJnionist  Administration  that  had  been  returned  by 
the  constituencies,  although  10  members  were  absent. 
The  figures  wore  350  to  310,  out  of  670  members 
660  being  present. 

In  deference  to  that  emphatic  notice  to 

Mr-  G^^stone.  ^1"^*'  ^^^^  Salisbury  resigned,  and  the 
Queen  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  proceeded  to  form  his  fourth  Administration. 
It  was  amid  the  brooding  darkness  of  a  coming 
storm  that  the  newly-appointed  Ministers  crossed 
the  Solent  to  take  over  the  seals  of  office,  and 
when  the  investiture  was  complete  they  recros.sed 
the  troubled  water  amid  endless  salvoes  of  thuntler, 
while  the  livid  lightning  flashed  incessantly  around 
the  steamer.  In  London,  during  the  debate  which 
preceded  the  fall  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Govein- 
ment,  the  sky  became  f^o  dark  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  membei-s,  even  in  the  middle  of  a  mid- 
summer afternoon,  to  see  Avithout  artificial  light 


across  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  a  curious^ 
coincidence.  Imagination  is  not  a  strong  point  with 
politicians;  otherwise  we  should  have  had  the- 
Liberals  borrowing  from  Milton  the  idea  that  the^ 
world,  like  Hell,  grew  darker  at  the  frown  of  Sin  and 
Death,  whose  kingdom  was  threatened  by  the  advent 
of  the  new  Government,  while  Conservatives  would 
have  seen  in  the  sulphurous  mirk 

"  A  hae  like  that  when  some  great  painter  dips 
His  pencil  in  the  gloom  of  earthquake  and  eclipse/* 
a  grim  presage  of  woe  to  come.  But  science- 
has  paralysed  that  kind  of  imagination,  and  the 
Gladstonians  did  not  even  claim  the  thunder  peals 
as  a  royal  salute  from  the  skies,  although  som» 
ingenious  Unionist  was  clever  enough  to  discover 
some  mysterious  connection  between  Mr.  Gladstone's- 
return  to  office  and  the  eruption  of  Etna. 

The  only  unpleasant  incident  connected 
The  Queen,  with  the  Cabinet-making,  which  went  on 

the  grea  Wr  part  of  August,  was  the  attempt 
made  by  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  entourage  to  saddle 
the  Queen  with  responsibility  for  Mr.  Labouchere*& 
absence  from  the  Administration.  This  was  cowardly 
on  theii'  part,  and  as  unconstitutional  as  it  was.  un- 
true. Her  Majesty  has  always  acted  in  a  strictly 
constitutional  manner  in  those  matters,  and  Mr.. 
Gladstone  could 
have  made  Mr. 
Labouchere  a 
Cabinet  Minis- 
ter if  he  pleaded. 
But  Mr.  Glad- 
.stone  did  not 
please,  and  his 
familiars  would 
have  shown  more 
regard  both  for 
his  own  reputa- 
tion and  the 
position  of  Her 
Majesty  if  they 
had  boldly  ad- 
jnitted  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was 
determined  not 
to  have  Mr. 
Labouchere  at 

any  price.  The  ^  "^^  '^'^  Budget,} 
result  of  their 
meddling  was  that  Mr.  Labouchere,  being  led  to 
believe  the  Queen  vetoed  his  nomination,  said  so  in 
plain,  blunt  terms,  which  compelle<l  Mr.  GhidstODe 
to  throw  over  his  injudicious  and  inaccurate  sat^ellites 
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and  to  assume  the  entire  responsibility  for  leaving 

the  editor  of  Tmih  outside  his  Administration. 

Mr.    Gladstone    did    not    want  Mr. 

No  Editors  Labouchere,  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
Heed  Apply. 

does  not  want  anything  he  can  always 
^njiu-e  up  any  number  of  plausible  reasons  for 
not  getting  it. 
It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  he  was 
part ic  u larly 
happy  in  finally 
selecting  the 
ground  upon 
which  he  rested 
his  justification 
for  ignoring  Mr. 
La  b  o  uchere. 
According  to  the 
letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the 
member  for 
Northampton 
he  was  unfit  to 
be  recommended 
as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  be- 
cause he  was 
editor  of  Truth, 
That  in  plain 
English  was  the 
gist  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's letter, 
although  it  was 
wrapped  up  in 
the  customary 
Gladstonese  of 
the  choicest  kind. 
Special  circum- 
stances, which 
bore  witness  to 
his  energy  and 
influence,  and 
were  in  no  de^ 
gree  derogatory 
his  personal 
honour,  never- 
theless rendered  it  unfit  to  offer  him  oflice.  That  comes 
very  near  saying  that  the  journalist  is  disqualified  as  a 
journalist  from  any  place  in  the  Administration.  That 
this  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  remarkable  exclusion  of  Professor  Stuart  from 
the  Ministiy.    Professor  Stuart  has  been  a  faithful 


LORD  HOUGHTON,  VICBROY  OF  IRBLAND. 


Abdiel,  the  fidtis  Achates  of  the  Liberal  ^^neas.  He 
was  in  many  respects  admirably  qualified  to  be  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council.  He  had  slaved  for  years 
in  the  great  work  of  reviving  Liberalism  in  London. 
But  all  this  availed  him  not  against  the  fact  that 
he  was  editor  of  the  Star,    For  office  in  a  Liberal 

Administra  t  i  o  n 
no  editors  need 
apply.  It  is  a 
curious  rule,  not 
very  complimen- 
tary either  to 
the  editors  or  to 
the  Ministers. 
All  rumours  to 
the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, 
Mr.  Gladstone 
had  a  perfectly 
free  hand  in 
choosing  his  col  - 
leagues. Of 
course  Her 
Majesty  would 
have  objected  to 
the  nomination 
of  the  TichboriiO 
Claimant  a3 
Home  Secretary, 
or  to  any  pro- 
po.«al  to  give 
office  to  Sir 
Charles  Dilke ; 
but  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  presum- 
ably sane,  there 
was  no  need  to 
stipulate  that  he 
should  not  make 
appointments 
that  would  have 
been  manifestly 
mad.  In  the 
Character 
Sketch"  there  is 
sufticient  said 
about  the  new  Cabinet;  but  it  m.^ry  be  noted 
hei-e  that  neither  Mr.  Sfrarjtsfeld,  nor  Professor 
Stuart,  nor  the  Aberdeens  figure  tn  the  new 
Administration.  The  conjunction  of  these  names  is 
curious  and  suggestive  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  not 
a  sinister  significance,  testifying  to  wlia'«  «v 
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Canadian  correspondent  calls  "  the  overpowering  influ- 
ence of  that  truculent  condottieri,  Sir  W.  Harcourt." 
The  substitution  of  Lord  Houghton  for  Jjord  Aber- 
deen as  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Of  the  newly-appointed  ^l^nisters,  Mr. 
'''irtumph.  *  ^^^^®y    alone    was  seriously  opposed. 

Mr.  Fanner  Atkinson,  the  eccentric 
Weeleyan  who  sat  for  Boston  in  the  late  Parliament, 
compelled  Sir  VV.  Harcourt  to  re-register  the  solid 
Liberal  vote  at  Derby,  but  Mr.  Morley  had  to  fight 
for  his  life.  At  the  General  Election  Mr.  Hamond, 
a  gas-and-water  Home  Ruler 
who  declared  himself 
in  favour  of  establishing  a 
Parliament  at  Dublin  as  far 
back  as  1874,  was  returned 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  with 
a  majority  of  3,000.  As  his 
13,000  supporters  were 
whipped  up  by  the  Unionists, 
although  they  were  much 
more  interested  in  Sunday 
drinking  and  fair  trade  than 
the  fate  of  the  Union,  this 
was  regarded  j\s  equivalent  to 
a  Unionist  victory.  New- 
castle, it  was  asserted,  by 
returning  the  Home  Ruler, 
Mr.  Hamond,  as  the  colleague 
of  the  Home  Ruler,  Mr. 
Morley,  had  declared  itself 
against  Home  Rule.  To  put 
this  extraordinary  assertion 
to  the  test,  Mr.  Morley's  re 
election  was  opposed,  not  by 
a  Conservative  Home  Ruler, 
but  by  an  out-an-out  Unionist. 
Tlie  contest,  which  was  fought 
out  with  immense  enthusiasm, 
ended  in  a  brilliant  victory 
for  Mr.  Morley,  who  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  with  1,739  majority.  The 
Tynesidera  are  staunch,  and 
after  having  returned  Home 
Rulers  of  one  kind  and 
another  ever  since  1874,  they 
naturally  refused  to  apostatise 
last  month  even  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Great  Apostate 
of  the  North. 


A  Bubble 
Pricked. 


Any  doubt  which  may  have  crossed  th^f 
mind  as  to  the  issue  of  the  Newcastle 
election  was  dissipated  when  it  was  seen 
that  Mr.  Maltman  Barry  was  organising  the  forces  of 
independent  labour.  Mr.  Maltman  Barry  is  like  the 
Banshee.  He  is  only  heard  of  when  a  disaster  is 
about  to  overwhelm  the  party  to  which  he  is  attached. 
For  a  time  this  bird  of  ill  omen,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Champion,  deluded  a  good  many  people  into  imagin- 
ing that  the  so-called  "  independent  Labour  Party  " 
waA  an  imposing  entity  with  the  fate  of  elections 
in  its  hands.    Mr.  Ralli,  the  Unionist  candidate,  was 


From  Oer  Wahrt  Jacob,]  [August  13,  1893, 

Oladstokb  :  **  Confound  It.  Buraa  I  f  hit  it  the  way  to  the  Liberal  Camp  and  the  Kight  Houn  O^y.* 
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induced  to  swallow  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  against 
which  he  had  pi*otested  at  the  General  Election  when 
Jie  stood  for  Gateshead  ;  and  as  Mr.  Morley  stood  as 
£rm  as  a  rock  in  his  opposition  to  that  measure,  the 
Eight  Hours  men  boasted  insolently  of  certain  victory. 
They  came  a  pretty  cropper  at  the  poll.  The  so- 
-called Independents  bear  about  as  much  relation  to 
the  solid  mass  of  the  Labour  vote  as  the  blacklegs  in 
^  trade  dispute  bear  to  the  Trades  Unionists.  A  few 
more  such  exhibitions  as  this  at  Newcastle,  and  the 
Independents  will  be  regarded  as  blacklegs  by  the 
Labour  Party,  which  they  are  trying  to  use  as  the  cats- 
paw  of  the  Unionists.  The  tendency  in  that  direction 
will  be  powerfully  stimulated  if,  as  seems  not  im- 
{>robable,  there  should  be  a  sudden  change  of  view  on 
the  subject  of  the  legislative  restriction  of  hours  of 
labour.  The  Lancashire  operatives,  it  is  true,  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  adopt  the  Eight  Hours  cry,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  form  any  definite  judgment  as  to 
the  ultimate  balance  of  working-class  opinion  on  the 
subject.  The  London  omnibus  men,  who  secured  by 
the  aid  of  public  sympathy  a  twelve  hour  day,  are 
reported  to  have  petitioned  their  directors  seven 
times  to  be  allowed  to  work  longer  hours  in  order  to 
earn  an  extra  shilling. 

After  reading  Mr,  Keir  Hardie's  declara- 
The  Pope  ^^^^  every  man  who  lives  on  either 
and  the  .  .     ,        .      ,  - 

Reiffn  of   rent  or  interest  is  the  natural  enemy  of 

Money,  ^he  workmen,  it  ia  i-efreshing  to  turn  to 
the  .utterances  of  the  Pope  on  the  burning  question 
of  the  hoar.  Leo  XI I L,  interviewed  last  month  by 
Madame  Severine,  for  the  Figaro,  made  a  notable  and 
characteristic  declaration  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Catholic  Church  on  the  social  question.  As  the  inter- 
view was  subsequently  revised  by  Cardinal  RampoUa 
it  may  be  accepted  as  authentic.  The  Pope  said  many 
things  about  the  error  of  persecution,  which  would 
have  led  some  of  his  predecessors  to  send  him  to  the 
Inqiiisition,  and  some  things  about  the  Jews  which 
their  historians  will  question.  But  the  important 
word  which  he  uttered  was  that  in  which  he  spoke  of 
"  the  Reign  of  Money  as  the  latest  of  the  scourges 
of  the  world  and  of  the  Church."  The  exact 
words,  as  reported  by  Madame  Severine,  are  as 
follows : — 

"  Fmally,  while  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  defend 
the  weak,  it  is  also  her  mission  to  protect  herself  against 
all  attempts  at  oppression.  And  now,  after  so  many 
other  scourges,  the  reign  of  money  has  arrived — and, 
with  a  stem  look  in  his  eyes,  the  Pontiff  added,  *  it  is 
attempted  to  subdue  the  Church  and  domineer  over  the 
Jieople  through  money;  neither  the  Church  nor  the 


people  will  sabmit  to  that.  I  am  with  the  weak,  with 
the  humble,  with  the  disinherited — ^those  who  were  loved 
by  Our  Lord.'" 

Catholicism  '^^^  great  transformation  for  which 
and  Cardinal  Manning  worked  and  prayed  so 
^*^'"**  earnestly  is  in  progress.  The  Pope  has 
broken  with  the  Royalists  in  France.  If  he  were  to 
undertake  to  lead  mankind  in  the  name  of  the  Car- 
penter of  Nazareth  against  those  who  abuse  the 
power  of  wealth,  liberty  and  justice  would  probably 
be  safer,  in  his  hands  than  if  the  movement  were  left 
to  the  O'Donnells  of  America  and  the  Keir  Hardies 
of  Britain.  It  is  by  such  exploits,  if  at  all,  that  there 
will  be  achieved  the  Catholicising  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  about  which  so  much  pious  exultation 
was  indulged  in  by  the  prophetic  souls  who  gathered 
together  last  month  to  witness  the  first  public  cere- 
monial of  the  investiture  with  the  Pallium  which 
England  has  had  since  the  Reformation.  Men  love 
those  who  help  them,  and  if  the  Pope  to-day  were 
to  take  a  vigorous  initiative  in  securing  for  every 
worker,  even  on  railways,  post  offices,  and  tramways, 
the  right  to  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  he  would  do 
better  business  for  his  Church  than  by  any  miracle. 
Human  society  needs  a  centre,  the  forces  of  progress 
need  a  leader,  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  justice ; 
we  need  an  excommunicator — in  other  words  the 
Comtists  are  quite  right  in  declaring  that  the  world 
would  get  on  much  better  if  it  had  a  rational 
up-to-date  Pope. 


It  must  be  admitted  also  that  there  is  a 
'LmrJles^  good  deal  more  rationality  about  many  of 
the  features  of  the  Roman  Church  whicli 
excite  the  special  ire  of  the  good  Protestant  than 
most  people  imagine.  The  researches  of  psychologists, 
the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  the  strange  new 
science  of  psychometry,  are  bringing  to  light  the 
foundations  upon  which  many  much  -  contested 
Catholic  doctrines  really  rest.  Psychometry  gives 
a  rational  basis  for  the  veneration  of  relics, 
and  it  is  being  discovered  there  is  more  to  be  said 
for  prayers  for  the  dead,  pilgrimages,  and  many 
other  elements  of  faith  and  practice  which  Pro- 
testants regard  as  most  irrational.  In  proof  of 
which  we  need  go  no  further  than  point  to  the  fact 
that  M.  Zola  is  to  make  the  miracles  of  Lourdes 
the  subject  of  his  next  romance,  and  that  the  great 
realist  who  has  been  on  pilgrimage  has  been  pro- 
foundly interested  and  moved  by  the  cures  whicn  ji? 
saw  wrought  before  the  grotto.  Speaking  to  an 
interviewer,  he  said  : — 
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It  is  certain  there  is  at  the  present  moment  a  marked 
return  towards  mysticism,  and  this  outburst  of  faith  is 
rather  astonishing  at  the  end  of  this  stirring  century, 
when  we  are  witnessing  the  general  breaking  up  of  every- 
thing. Why  this  unexpected  retrograde  movemeut? 
Because  science  has  not  kept  its  promises.  Could  it  keep 
them  all?  The  disappointed  multitude  turns  back 
towards  religion. 

The  Pope*,  in  short,  has  an  immense  chance.  But 
will  he  play  up  ?  His  spirit,  indeed,  is  willing,  but 
the  deadweight  behind  him  is  enormous. 

Bismarck  after  blazing  comet-like  round 
^^^HlnT^**  his  southern  ellipse,  has  come  back  to 

North  Germany.  At  Jena  he  suggested 
the  time  had  come  when  a  parliamentary  and  national 
movement  should  be  organised  against  the  absolutism 
of  the  Kaiser  and  the  domination  of  the  Pope.  It  is 
significant  that  the  stoutest  and  strongest  politician 
in  private  life  in  Europe  is  so  impressed  by  the 
growing  power  of  the  Catholics  that  he  cries  aloud 
against  the  possible  advent  of  a  Centre  Ministry  as  a 
misfortune  and  a  danger  to  the  Empire.  To  avert 
such  a  calamity  he  takes  up  what  was  the  favourite 
idea  of  Paul  Bert  and  the  French  Republicans,  and 
urges  the  Germans  to  substitute  the  idea  of  the 
Nation  for  the  idea  of  the  Church,  "  We  have  no 
National  Church,"  ho  said,  "  but  might  not 
the  idea  of  the  nation  be  the  sanctuary  round 
which  all  parties  should  gather."  Always  and 
everywhere  this  idea  of  the  sanctuary-rallying  point 
haunts  the  mind  of  man.  If  the  widest  idea  wins  it 
is  not  the  Church  that  will  go  to  the  wall.  But  the 
Roman  Church  has  so  clipped  its  world-shadowing 
wings  with  the  sectarian  scissors  of  compulsory 
dogma  and  compulsory  ritual  that  it,  too,  is  only  a 
sect.  For  catholicity  in  the  sense  of  universality,  Mr. 
Rhodes  would  probably  assert  that  the  British  Em- 
pire need  fear  no  comparison  with  the  Roman  Church. 


Unfortunately  the  British  Empire  suffers^ 
^pam^of*  ^®  Roman  Church,  from  a  vis  inertia. 
Mustard  It  is  not  half  vitalised.  Above  all,  it  lacks 
Seed.  faith.  Our  rural  districts  at  home  have 
not  even  the  rudiments  of  those  institutions  which  are 
the  nerves  of  States.  A  shuddering  dread  of  applying 
the  federal  principle  to  a  handful  of  Irish  close  to  our 
doors  blocks  all  progress.  As  for  attempting  to  draw 
closer  together  the  English-speaking  communities 
under  our  own  flag,  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Even  so  simple,  so  obvious,  and  so  politic  a  measure  a?^ 
that  of  making  the  penny  post  universal  through  the 
English-speaking  world  is  scouted  by  the  timid 
officialism  of  the  Post  Office.  This  will  be  the  test 
of  the  sane  imperialism  of  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  and 
the  new  Government.  They  have  not  a  long  term  of 
office,  but  in  the  next  six  months  they  might  give 
penny  postage  to  the  Empire.  But  has  Mr.  Arnold 
Morley  faith  even  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  ?  It 
will  take  two  grains  to  say  unto  this  Blackwood, 
"  Be  thou  removed  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea." 
Such  a  chance  might  inspire  even  a  stodi  or  a  stone. 

The  Post  ^^^^^^  Morley  will  have  other  thing*^ 

Office  and  the  to  test  his   courage  and  independence. 

London  wants  and  every  great  town 
should  have  a  system  of  pneumatic  tube  messages- 
such  as  the  Parisians  enjoy.    The  PaU  Mall  Gaz^Me 
last  month  published  a  plan  (reproduced  below)  of 
the  pneumatic  tube  system  now  in  use  in  London. 
But  instead  of  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  sending 
their  own  letters  and  despatches  in  this  way  as  i&- 
done  in  Pans,  in  London  the  message  sent  by  tute  is 
copied  by  a  clerk,  in  order  that  the  Post  Office  may 
charge  a   halfpenny  a  word  for  its  transmission. 
This  is  absurd.    Londoners  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
they  shall  have  facilities  for  communication  tele- 
graphic or  telephonic  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  whole  world. 
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DIARY    FOR  AUGUST. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

JaljSO.  Shoeburyaew  Artillery  Volunteers 

Camp  opened, 
lug.  1.  Arrival  of  the  German  Emperor  at 

Oowee. 

Third  Reading  of  the  Franohise  Bill  in  the 

Cape  Legislative  Assembly. 
Conference  at  Oxford  in  conneotion  with 
the    Summer   Meeting   of  University 
Bztension  Students. 
Columbus  fdtes  at  Huelva  formally  begun. 
Bace,  off  Cowes.  for  the  Queen's  Cup  in  the 

Ro^al  Yacht  Squadron  Eegatia. 
Geographical  Congress  at  Lilte. 
J  udgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case 
o(  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Appeal  against 
tiie  decision  of  the  Archbishop's  Court 
dismissed. 
Foresters'  High  Court  at  Ips- 
wich. 

Congress  of  the  British  A'so- 
elation   opened  and  con- 
tinued to  August  10. 
AcUon  for  asaault  brought 

against  Duke  of  Rutland. 
Appearance  of  Russian  troops 

in  the  Pamirs. 
Ilseara  rising  in  Afghanistan 
reported. 
4.  First  section  of  the  Merwede 
Canal  opened. 
Shelley  Centenary  Celebration 

at  Horsham. 
Murderous  attack  on  two 
young  ladies  at  Chiilehursc. 
Trial  of  the  aotion  against  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  concluded. 
Judgment  for  the  Defen- 
dant. 

Close  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference at  Bradford. 

Colliery  Diiasrer  at  Dews- 
bury.    Six  killed. 
^.  Outbreak  of  Cholera  at  Mos- 
cow reported. 

Cv>nvocation  of  Canterbury 
opened. 

N^val  Idanoenvrec.  "War 
Djolared." 

Close  of  the  Foresters'  High 
Court  at  Ipswich. 

6.  Prinoe  Bismarck  at  Berlin. 
Ctiolera    reported    to  have 

broken  out  at  Teheran. 

Rcsiltsof  the  recent  depart- 
iitentsl  Sections  in  Fraace 
showing  that  the  Republi- 
cans have  gained  201  seats 
and  lost  thirteen,  or  a  net 
gain  of  188. 

Congress  at  Washington  ad- 
journed till  December. 

7.  Departure  of  the  German 

Emperor  from  Cowes. 
Centenary  of  the  massacre  Of 
thtf  Swiss  Royal  Guards  at 
the  Tuileries  in  1792  cele- 
brated at  Lucerne. 
«.  N^ws  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco's  troops 
iosn  engsgement  with  the 
Angherites. 
L>tot  Torpedo  Boat  75  after  a  oollisioo  off 

the  Maidens  with  another  vessel. 
Fublieation  of  oorrespcn«1enoe  respecting 
Sir  C.  Bnan-Smith's  Mission  to  Fez. 
^.  Revolt  against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
reportel  to  be  serious. 


10.  The  Barjleur    battle  ship  launched  at 

Chatham. 

11.  Military  operations  begun  in  Dahomey. 
Tne  MarbUhead,  new  United  States  cruiser, 

laimched  at  Boston. 
Hostilities  between   the   Red  and  Blue 
Squadrons  concluded  in  Belfast  Lough 
with  the  surrender  of  the  Blue  Sqnadnn. 

12.  Cabinet  Council,  and  resignation  of  the 

Ministry. 

R'P  rts  of  a  disaster  to  M.  Hodister's  Mis- 
sion In  the  Upper  Congo  confirmed.  M. 
Hodister  behesded. 

Meeting  of  Uie  National  Artillery  Associa- 
tion at  Shoebnryneis  oonciuded. 

Gron«e  shooting  commenced. 

13.  Interview  of  M.  Stambnloff  with  the  Snltan 

oi  Turkey. 


17. 


18. 


From  a  photograph  by} 

THE  DU0EES9  OF  DEV0N8HIBB. 

13. 


Cholera  officially  announced  at  St.  Peteri- 
burg. 

Capture  of  Cludad  Bolivar  by  the  insur- 
gents in  Venezuela. 
Bruce  Oastle  Park  opened. 
Closs  of  the  University  Extension  meeting 

^   at  Oxford. 

Final  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  re  14.  The  Thracian  capsized  off  Poit  Erin ;  seven- 


the  sale  of  the  Savemake  Estates.  The 
sale  sanctioned. 
New  Minittry  in  Japan. 
Kew  Commercial  Treaty  between  Austro- 

Hongary  and  Servia  signed. 
Liberalmembers  eotertdned  by  the  Libera- 
tion Society. 
Resignation  of  Herr  Herrfurth. 
10.  Details  of  the  volcanic  eruption  at  Sanglr, 
Id.,  on  June  7t.h  published. 
Steamer  in  coUisitm  off  Helsingfors ;  forty 
drowned. 

Meet  of  the  Sultan  of  Moroeoo's  tro3pi. 
Meeting  of  the  Royal  Botenlc  Society. 


at 


15. 


16. 


teen  drowned 
Fire   Brigade  Congress  inaognrated 
Havre. 

Resignstion  of  the  Marquis  de  Breteuil, 
member  of  the  French  Chamber. 

Hbtorical  Fdte  at  Antwerp. 

Strike  of  Paris  cab-drivers  rommenoed. 

Resignation  of  the  Servian  Ministry. 

Alarming  development  of  the  labour 
troubles  at  Tracy,  Idaho,  and  strike  on 
the  Ldiigh  Valley  Railway  commenced— 
serious  outrages  committed. 

New  Ministry  formBd  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  Premier. 


16.  Archbishop  Vaughan  invested  with  the 
Pallium  at  the  Oratory. 
New  Ministry  in  Tasmania  with  Mr.  Henry 

Dobson  as  Premier. 
Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  with 

the  Dowager-Duchess  of  Manchester. 
Departure  of  Lord  Zetland  from  Dublin. 
Double  execution  at  Newgate. 
Fiurther  Mlnlsterlsl  appointments. 
Model  lodging-house  burnt  down  at  Trede- 
gar; nine  deaths. 
Departure  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake  for 
Canada. 

Great  Fires  at  the  Bear  Hotel.  Grindelwald, 

and  at  St.  Stepban,  Switze'land. 
Earthquake  shocks  in  South  Wales. 
Review    of    troops   at   Berlin  by  the 
Emperor. 

19.  Further  correspondence  re- 
specting  Sir  C.  Euan- 
Smith's  Mission  to  Fez 
published. 

First  Cabinet  Council  of  the 

New  Government. 
Miners  at  Coal  Creek,  Ten- 
nessee, we.e  repulsed  by 
Col.  Anderson's  troops,  but 
under  cover  of  a  truce  they 
mode  the  Colonel  a  prisoner 
for  a  short  time. 

20.  New  Servian  Ministry,  with 
M.  Avakumovitch  as  Pre- 
mier. 

Proclsmation  issued  by  Pre* 
sident  Hartison,  imposing 
leialiatory  tolls  on  Csnn- 
dlan  vessels  passing  through 
American  canals. 
Railway  Congress  opened  at 

St.  Petersburg. 
National   Co-Operative  Fes- 
tival at  the  Crjstal  Palace. 
Capture  of  Gibraltar  smug- 
glers at  Rota. 
Rvilway  accident  at  Clapham 
Junction ;  one  killed. 

21.  Resignation  of  the  Argentine 
President. 

Railway  accident  in  Herault ; 
five  kiUed. 

22.  Lord  Houghton  and  Mr.  John 
Morley  sworn  in  at  Dublin. 

Co-Operative  Cougress  at  the 

Crystal  PaUoe  opened. 
Sir  Lyon  piayfair  and  Mr. 
Cyril  Flower  raised  to  the 
peerage. 
Peace    Congress  at  Berne 
opened  aLd  continued  to 
August  27ih. 
Foresters'  Fete  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

Cholera  reported  at  Hamburg. 
Congress  of  the  Roy^l  Arch- 
sBoloiical  Association  open- 
ed at  Cardiff. 
Tailors'  strike  commenced. 

23.  Cunjiress  of  Zoology  opened 
[Van  der  Weyde.  at  Moscow. 

Pharmaceutical  Congress 
opened  at  Edinburgh. 

24.  Outbreak  of  cholera  reported  at  Antwerp. 
The  Ameer's  Report  on  the  recent  fighting 

in  the  Pamirs  published. 
Cose  of  the  Co-Operative  Congress. 
The  Bl«bt  Hours   Bill  rejected  by  the 

Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand. 
The  Anglia  capsized  In  the  Sellinghan* 
Channel  of  the  River  Hooghly ;  fifteen 
lives  lost.  .    «      .  «  ji  1 

Resolution  passed  by  the  British  Medlcil 
Asiojlation  admitting  women  as  members. 

25.  News  received  of  the  taking  of  Taken. 
Dahomey,  by  the  French. 

ColUery  accident  at  Ynisoedwyn,  Breck- 
nock; six  killed.  ,    .  ^ 
Termination  of  the  pointsmen's  strike  at 
Buffalo. 

Bomb  outrage  at  Trieste.         ,  _ 
Sir  Henry  James's  award  received,  re  the 

dispute  in  the  shoe  trade  at  Leicester. 
Meet^  of  the  Currency  Association  At 


Calcutta. 
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16,  R»p^rt«d  Dictatorthip  in  VeneziMU. 

Betol'ition  dealioff  with  DUMtAblithmenft 

In  WaUt  paasfid  by  the  North  Wales 

Fedentinn  at  Ohts  er. 
Colliery  exploaloa  at  Park  Slip,  GUmorgao  ; 

110  UvtM  lost. 
Chulera  reported  at  Qravcsend 
Honameiit  to  HoffmanQ  von  FAllartleben 

no  veiled  In  Heligoland. 
Meeting  of  the  Ir.sh  Unloniit  AlUanoe  at 

Dablln. 

37.  Annoai  Meeting  of  the  Nawlea'  and  General 

Laboorera'  Union. 
The  Philippopolis  Bzhlbition  openel  by 

Prince  Ferdinand. 
Special  Cholera  Committee  for  the  Metro> 

polls  appointed  by   the  Metropolitan 

Asylum*  Board. 
29.  Inter  P«rllamentary  Conference  on  Arbi- 
tration at  Berne. 
Bailw»y  accident  at  Bmssels;  one  death. 
De'cttt  of  the  Angberlte  rebels  by  the 

Saltan  of  Morocco^  troops  near  Taagler. 
Pro'Ogation  of  th*>  Cap^  Parliament. 
Monument  to  Alfred  Krupp  tmveiled  at 

Essen. 

Sheffield  UnlonisU  at  U&tfi^ld. 
The  IntematioQAl  Cora  and  Qraln  Market 

opene<^  at  ViAona. 
Annual  Fes'  ivnl  of  the  League  of  thi  Crosa 

at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Ciroal%r  Relating  to  Cholera  Precautions  23.  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


9.  Dr.  J.  F.  Sntberland  on  the  Criminal 

Offender  from  an  Boonomio  S  andpoinc. 
10.  Prof.  O.  Q  Knott  on  the  Volumt  Btec.s  of 
Magnetisation. 
Mr.  James  Britten  on  Beform  in  Botanical 

Nomenclature. 
Meeting  adjourned. 

Br-BLBCTIONS. 

Aug.  12.   Flnsbury  (Holboni). 

Mr.  G^insford  Bruce  having  b^en  elevated  to 
the  Benob.  Sir  Chat.  HaU  (C)  was  eltcted 
unopposed. 

In  1886: 

(C)  3,f61 
(L)  1.950 

Con.  Majority  1,701 
At  a  By*el«ciion,  Nov. 
29,  1888: 

(C)  4.a9i 
<L)  3.4.13 


Neweastle-on-Tyne : 
Mr.  Jotn  M>»rie«  (L.) 
Mr.  P.  BalU  (L.U.)  ... 


In  1885: 


Lib.  major  ty 

In  1886: 


12.98^ 
11.214 


Inl88f : 

(0)  4.017 
(L)  2.473 

Con.  MiMcdty  1,574 


(L)  10.4«i9 
(L)  10.129 
(C)  9,50u 
LIb.majoiity 
on  aKgr^ 
gate  vote, 
asoertained 

by  analysis   . 

oc  voting.     <59  j 

Ataby-electitn,  Feb. 
1886: 

(L)  11,110 
(C)  8.449 


Lib.  majoilty  2,661 


(L)  10.6)1 
(L)  10, 1 72 
(LU)  9«»7 
(C)  9fiiS0 
Lib.  majoritf 

on  aggre-   

gate  votei.  tOi 


In  1892: 

(C)  13.823 
(L)  10.905 
(L)  10.68» 
Con.  majority 

over  defeated   

Lib.  3.134 


(e> ... 
(L^b  ur)  ... 

Con.  Majority 


In  18f2: 


Con.  Majority 

...  4,949 
...  2.477 

...  2.472 


9^  26.  B  .turned  unopposed : 

Mr.  Thos.  Ellis.  Mericnethshlre. 

NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

July  31.  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  at  SCallow,  on  Home' 
Bule. 


iss  ed  by  the  L  »cal  Quvemment  Board  (o 
Sanitary  Authorities. 
30.  Conclusion  of  the  Ulal  of  the  Mrrquisde 
Morte  for  homicide  In  a  duel,  and  acquittal 
of  the  prisoner  and  the  four  secou«i». 
New  Sou  h  Wales  Parliament  ope"»d. 
Convention  of  the  League  of  theCiOss  at 
Westminster. 


O  n  the  appointment  of  Lord  Francis  H»  rvey 
to  be  a  Civil  Servioe  Commissioner.  Vis- 
count Chelsea  (C;  was  elected  unopposed. 


In  1885 : 


(C)  1,152 
(L)  95» 


In  1886: 


Con.  majority  167  | 

In  1892: 

(C)  

(L>  


(C)  1.136 
(L)  800 

Con.  mijority  335 


Con.  majority 

MlJfLSTERlAL  Bt-ElICTIOITS. 


1,267 
663 

404 


CONORKSS    OF    EXPERIMENTAL  PSY- 
CHOLOGY AT  UNIVBhSlTY  COLLEGE. 

Ang.l.  Session  opened.  Prof.  11.  Sidg wick's  Ad- 
dress. 

Papers  by  Or  Alex.  Bain  and  Prof.  Ribot. 

3.  Papers  and  DIscumIods  on  Neurology  and  

Ps^chophvsics  and  Hypnotism  and  Cog-  „„  /^iZL^Z,    ^^,^^  "^"\u^ 

nate  Questions.  ^'  ™-  toUowing    members    of  the 

Prof.    Lombroso  on  the   Sensibility  of 
Women. 

Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan  on  Animal  Intelligence. 

4.  Prof.  Delboeof  ou  the  Appreciation  of  Time 

by  Somnambulists. 
Prof.  Baldwin  on  Suggestion  and  Will. 


BEITI8H  ASSOCIATION  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Aug  3.  Congress  opened    Sir  Archibald  Gelkie. 

President,  ou  tbe  Theory  of  the  Barth. 
4.  Sir  Chss.  W.  Fremantle  on  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions. 

Prof.  A.  St'huster  on  Science. 

Prof.  H.  McLeod  on  a  Uniform  Set  of 
Chemical  Svmbots. 

Prof.  W.  Ruthrrford  on  Colotir  Sense. 

Prof.  James  Gelkie  on  tbe  Geographical 
Derelopment  of  Coast  Lines. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Unwin  on  the  Methods  and  dis- 
tribution of  Mechanical  Power. 
6.  The  Prince  of  Monaco  on  ttie  North  Atlan- 
tic Current. 

Ber.  W.  Moore  E  te  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Bev.  T.  W.  Fowie  on  the  Poor  Law  and 
Friettdly  Societies. 

Mr.  Theodore  BeLt  on  the  Buins of  Mssbona- 


Govemmeuii  were  nominated  on  their 
acceptance  of  office,  and  wexe  returned 
unooposed : 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Pcwler,  Wolverhampton 
(E«sc). 

Mr.  A.J.  Muodella.  Sheffield  (Brigh'side). 
Sir  Ctiarles  Rujsell.  Haoku  y  (:iuutii>. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre.  Bradiurd  (Cen- 
tral). 

Mr.  B.  K.  Causton,  Southw«rk  (West). 
Professor  JameaBryos,  Aberdeen  (South). 
Mr.  G.  Leveson-Gower,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
Mr.  W.  M'Artbur.  Cornwall  (Mid). 
24.  The  following  membets  of  the  new  Govcnt 
ment  were  retnmed  unopposed  i 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Midlothian. 
Sir  Geo.  Trev^yan,  GlasEow  (Bridgeton). 
Mr.  Arnold  Morley.  NotUngbamshlre 
(Bast). 


Aug.  1.  Lord  Halsbury.  at  the  Victoria  InT.i- 
tute,  on  Science  and  Religion. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bus««ai.  a*;  Belfast,  on  an  Ulster 
Sunday  Closing  Bill. 

2.  Mr.  Keir  Hsrdi«*.  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  on 

Mr.  John  M  rley  and  his  seat. 

3.  Mr.  Edmund   GoMe,  at    Horsham,  on 

Shelley. 

Mr.  Blake.  M.P.,  at  the  Bigh'y  Clob,  od 
Home  Rule. 
6.  Mr.  T.  B.  Pott*  r.  Sir  L.  PUyfslr.  an*!  S'r 
W.  Lawson.  at  ihe  Cobden  Club,  on  ktcc 
Trade. 

Mr.  Illingirorth.  at  tbe  Holbom  Restaurantr 
on  the  Lib»  ration  Movemenr. 
10.  Mr.  Ejw.  Blake,  at  the  Memorial  Hdl.  oa 
Home  Eu  e. 
Mr.  Keir  H«rdie,  at  Essex  Street,  on  tbt 
Labour  party. 

12.  Mr.  K*fr  H^rdfe.  at  the  Polytedmic,  on 

the  T<mp«  r^oce  Question. 

13.  M'.  G.  Bernard  Shaw.  In  Victoria  P^rk,  on 

the  results  of  the  Genertl  Election. 
Mr.  J.  Collings,  at  Castle  Gary,  on  tbf* 
Pol'tical  Situation. 

14.  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  on  the  Dockers'  Union. 
17.  Sir  Chas.  Bosselt.  at  Swlncon.  on  the  New 

Government,  etc. 
Mr.  Jos.  Chamberlain  and  M'.  Ma*tb*wt. 
at  Birmingham,  on  the  Political  Sita- 
ation.  the  Unionists.  Ireland,  etc. 
20.  M*-.  John  Morley.  at  Newcastle,  no  tbe 
Eight  Hours  Question.  Home  Bule.  etc. 


Hon.  C.  B.  Bpenc  r.  Northamptonshire  22.  Mr.  Jame«  Brxoe.  at  Aberdeen,  on  ibe 
(Mid). 

Mr.  J.  C.  Rigby.  Forfarshire. 


Drrby; 

Sir  W.  Haiconrt  (L)  

Mr.  H.  J.  Farmer-A  Jcinson  (C) 

Lib.  majority. 
In  1866: 

(L)  7.81-3  I 
(L>  7.63U 


In  1886; 


Fror.  Milne  Murray  on  Pedigrees. 
0.  Excursions  to  places  of  interest. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Clouston  and  Prof.  Benedict  on 

Criminal  Anthropology. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Price  on  Adam  Smith  and  Modem 

Eoonomios. 

8.  Prof.    Lodge   on   •   National  PLys'cal 

Laboratory.  (L)  

Prof.  M'Intosh  on  the  Soittlsh  Fisheries  In  (L)  

their  Soleiittfio  Aspects.  1882-92  (0)  

Prof.  Stnjthers  nn  the  Articular  Prrcesiei  (LU)   


General  Election,  etc. 
SirW.  Har<^onrt.  at  D-rby.  on  Mr.  Atkin- 
son's (Taodidature. 
8lr  Charles  Russell  and  Mr.  J.  H.  W  I«oo. 
6,508  lit  Newcastle,  on  the  Forthcoming  Coo- 

test. 

AitMi  Mnndella,  at  Sheffield,  on  the  new 

*^  Government. 

Sir  W.  Hsrcouvt.  at  Derby,  on  the  P.  Utical 


(C)  4.943 
(Ind.  L)  1.2M  ; 

In  189i; 


(L)  6..571 
(Li  6.4 U 
(LU)  4,346 


.  7  5i7 
.  7,38l» 
.  5.546 
,  5.363 


24. 


25. 


from  Points. 
Dr.  G.  H.  Bailey  oi  the  Impurities  of  Town 
Air. 

Prof.  C.  Lapwrrth  on  Geology  ss  a  Science. 

lieat.  H.  C  iebton-Browoe  on  A  Journey 
serosa  the  V  Idt  to  Buluwayo.  Africa. 

Dr.  W.  Coim^ud  on  Illegitimacy  In  Banff- 
shire. 


Mr.  AsQuith.  Pifeshire  (Bast). 
Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Aeland,  Yorkshire  (Boiher- 
bam). 

Mr.    Campb*ll  -  Bannermao,  Stlrllog 
Barghs. 


Mr.  A  A«her.  Elgin  Burgbs. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Balfonr.  Clackmaniuui 

Kiur.^. 


and 


Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  at  Newcastle,  on  Mr. 

Morley's  Candioature. 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  at  Dublin,  on  Home  Bu<e. 
Mr.  Acland.  at  Rotnerham,  on  tbe  new 

Government,  etc. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Barrow -ic- 

Fumess.  on  Strike*. 
L  >rd  Brassey.  at  St.  Leonard's,  on  Cotnl* 
sation. 

27.  Sir  W.  Hart-Dvke.  at  Dirtford.  oo  tbe 

General  Bleotion.  etc. 
29.  Colonel  Howard  Vincent,  at  HatfiMd.  on 

the  new  Government. 
31.  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  at  Bs«€x  Street,  on  proposf  d 

re-organization  of  the  Docks  of  London. 
Mr.  J.  Collings,  at  Netlej,  on  the  Buim^ 

Labourers. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  RECORD. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Aug.  4.   Parliament  opened. 

5.  Swearing-in  of  thirty  Feert. 

8.  Queen's  Speech  rea^.  Address  in  answer 
moved  by  Lord  Denbigh,  who  made  a 
eulogistic  retrospect  of  the  poli(^  of  the 
Salisbury  Government.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Lord  Powis.  and  the  debate 
was  continued  by  Lords  Kimberley, 
Cowper,  Northbrook,  Gamperdown,  Salb- 
bury,  and  Herschell^  ana  the  Duke  of 
Devonshhre.  Finally,  the  Address  was 
agreed  to. 

i5.  Resignation  of  the  Salisbury  Ministry  for- 
mally announced. 
18.  Prorogation  of  Parliament. 

HOUSB  OF  00MM093. 
Ang.  4.  Parliament  opened. 
Mr.  Peel  reflected  Speaker. 

5.  Swearing-in  of  the  Speaker,  Privy  Ooun* 

oiUors,  and  353  private  members. 

6.  Swearing-in  of  68  members. 

8.  Swearing-in  of  Members  resumed. 

The  Queen's  Speech  r*>ad.  Address  in  reply 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Barton,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cross.  Mr.  Asquith  moved, 
as  an  Moendmrnt,  that  the  confidence  of 
the  House  was  not  reposed  in  the  Gk>vern- 
ment ;  Mr.  Burt  seconded  the  amendment, 
and  the  debate  wa*  continued  by  Mr. 
CKwchen,  Mr.  J.  McCarthy,  Mr.  J.  Col- 
lings,  Mr.  J.  Redmond,  and  Viscount 
Wolmer. 

9.  Debate  ou  the  Ameodrasnt  to  the  Address 

in  reply  to  th<»  Speech  from  the  Throne 
resumed  by  Mr.  Oladsfone,  an<^  con 
tinned  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  T.  P.  O*0o»i- 
nor,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  Mr.  NM>rojS,  Mr. 
Harripgton,  Col.  Saunderton,  and  others. 

11.  The  debate  on  the  amendment  to  the 
address  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Jos.  Chamber- 
lainand  contluued  by  Mr.  Majartney,  Sir 
J.  Lubbock,  the  Solicitor-General,  Sir  U. 
James,  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  others.  On  a 
division  being  taken,  Mr.  Asqutth's 
amendment  was  carried  by  360  against 
310,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

18.  Firs  meeting  of  the  new  Government. 
Blectlon  writs  issued  and  Parliament 
prorogued. 


Diary  for  August. 


OBITUARY. 

July  29.  Dr.  Torb^s  Watson,  65. 
31.  Count  Alexander  Hiibner,  81. 

M.  TBiseerencdttBort,Member  of  the  French 
Senate,  78. 
Aug.  1.  Barl  Bathurst.  60. 

2.  George  Crump,  British  Vice-Consul  in  Phil- 

adelphia. 
Rev.  John  Wilder.  91. 

3.  Archbishop  Boojean,  of  Colombo,  69. 
Gen.  Count  Frederick  Brandenburg,  80. 
Prof.  Leopold  Miiller.  artist. 

Robert  Glassby,  sculptor. 
Countess  Li. 

4.  Sir  John  Qorrie.  Chief  Justice  of  Trint<Jad. 

63. 

Rear-Adm.  Louis  Maudet,  74. 
Joseph  Stevens,  painter,  73. 


THS  J*ATB  LORD  SBRRBROOKK. 

(fVom  a  photograph  by  Fradelle  and  Young.) 

6.  A.  <^e  Conrc*lle,  dramatist,  70. 

7.  Sir  Daaisl  Wilson,  of  Toronto,  76. 
9.  Rev.  Dr.  James  BUiott,  73. 
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10.  Gen.  Sir  Chss.  van  Straubenzee,  79. 

14.  Congressman  Warwick. 

Biuron  LlmnanderdeNievenhove,  composer 

15.  Gustave  Bonfils,  British  Vice  Com  ul  at 

Cherbourg. 

16.  Bx-Chlef  Ju-tice  May. 
CdxXo  Rota,  Italian  patriot. 
Armand  Gouzien,  composer.  52. 
Prebendary  Walters,  69. 

17.  L.  de  Wael,  Burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  67. 
Jabez  Bostwick.  American  millionaire. 

18.  Duke  of  Manchester,  39. 
Mdme.  Trebelli,  linger,  54. 
Sir  T.  R.  Bdrid&e.  78. 

J.  Krsmanovics,  Servian  mi.Uonaire. 

19.  Ool.  Henry  Hume. 
Canon  Jackson,  SO. 

Thomas  Linton.  Public  Prosecutor  in  B  iin- 

bnrgh  City  Police-Court. 
Rev.  Henry  B.  Simon. 
Cardinal  Liandgrave  Friedrich  Fiirit'  nben 

of  Olmiitz,  79. 
ao.  Dr.  Ja«.  Drvsdale.  75. 

Felix  Jnsepb.  art  connoistienr,  52. 

22.  Rev.  Edward  Boucher  James,  73. 

23.  General  da  Fonseca.  ex-Prebident  of  Brazil, 

58. 

Henry  Graves,  printselle  r.  86. 
Col.  Sir  R.  W.  Harley,  61. 

24.  Commander  Haiendever. 

25.  Frank  AttwelU.  Mayor  of  Resding. 
William  Halliday,  M.L.A.,    New  Sou'h 

Wales. 

26.  Prof.  Henrv  Nettleshi, .  53. 

W.  D.  Walker,  Kent  agricu:turist. 
Richard  Jone«>,  Sydney,  "^6. 
Lady  Louisa  E.  ^^inch,  86. 

27.  Baron  Roger  SeiUlfire. 

Sir  W.  B.  Buchsnan  Riddel),  82. 

.30.  Barl  of  Kgliut -n  and  vVmwn,  51. 

31.  George  Wm.  Curtl!".  68. 

The  '  01  lowing  d»^aths  urealso  annourced  : — 
John  Taylor,  artist ;  J'  leph  Stevens,  artist, 
72  Julius  Hnth,  art  .t  ;  Briesot  de  War 
ville,  artist;  Li-ut.-C  n.  SidntyCi. aimer  1 
59;  Geor«e  Holloway,  67;  Sir  Robert 
Harley;  Col.  L  B.  Irwin;  Hon.  George 
Duhamel.  37:  Countess  Pepoli  Tattinif 
granddaughter  of  Murat. 


OUE  Portraits. —  We  are  indebted  to  the  omwrtety  of  Messrs,  Elliott  and  Fry  for  permission  to  reproduce  their  photo- 
graphs of  Mr,  John  Morley,  Mr,  H.  Campbell'Bannermanf  Mr.  G,  Shaw  Lefevre^  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella  \  to  1^^ 
Stereoscopic  Company  for  Mr,  H,  H.  Fowler  (frontispiece) y  Mr,  H,  H.  Asquithy  and  Mr,  Arnold  Morley  {front  >- 
piece)  ;  to  Messrs,  Fradelle  and  young  f of  Mr,  H.  H,  Foioler;  to  Mr.  A.  Banano  for  Mr,  Henry  Labouchere  andM  >. 
A,  JET.  Dyke  Acland;  to  Messrs,  Runsell  and  Son  for  Frofe*sor  Bryce:  to  Mr,  Coe,  of  Norwich/for  Professor  Stuart  : 
to  Mr,  Illingioorthf  of  Ipswich^  for  Mr,  Starufeld,  and  to  Mr,  Adele,  of  Vienna^for  Mr,  Arnold  Morley, 

Last  month  we  should  have  stated  that  our  portrait  of  Mr,  8,  Thackeray  Bunce  was  reproduced  from  "  Edgbastonia,^ 
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THE  CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


From  Kladderadatseh,]  Waly  3i,  1800* 

Tbe  IriA  hope  that  after  the  Blcclioni  thdr  deaire  for  aa  Iriah  ParlLunent  in  DabUn  wi.l  be  fulfitled. 
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From  La  SWiouette.  ^  [Jals-aL  UUL 
THB  ENGLISH  KLBCTIONS.  - 

fialUbu^yOepoMd  ....  GIMilM»  liia|^  Hmhl 
for  the  *^*Oratid  OldlfAii.'' 


I 


[Jaly24.  im. 


Mr.  Didattai  HawoJI  hM  brl4|id  llui  gnijit  aulf  balwattt  India  aai 
Englmnd  by  bit  ptttMkm  and  k^fBtiraB  Chaooa  fiaad,  and  by  bU  pttlciioa 

and  persevwanoe  on  the  ottiar. 


vo  1  t  roH. 

H^RR^  bO  N»  Sri 
Re  «  D 




NOW  FOR  THB  SUPBBMB  BFFORT. 

OLiUMTomit  "I'mnottoatronf  as  I  bad  hopad  and ezpaotod  to ba, 
tat  tbe  Job**  fot  to  ba  Dona  lomaboir  J  ** 


From  Grip.] 


AN  OBJECT  LKSSON. 


[July  33.  189i, 


Harrison  (to  Carnegie  workman  wounded  by  the  Pinkarton  ri(lr«>r 
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Vrom  n  JFktpaffollo,}  BBFOBB  TUB  GBNBBA.L  BLEOTION  OF  1886.  C7uiM8.1886b 

**  Sfe  whAt  a  lot  of  noUy  fellows  are  joining  with  Mr.  Gladstone  to  embarrass  my  empire.  But  it  shall  not  happen,  evea  if  I  hasvm 
tofpend  millions  by  the  dozen.  I  don't  want  obstacles.  I  wish  that  this  road  may  be  absolutely  free." 


"^totn  n  Papagalh.]  THB  GBNBRAL  BLBCTION  OF  1892.  [July  30. 1809. 

See  the^,  O  intrf  p(d  G'aJstone,  what  evils  your  journey  along  this  road  b«8  produced.  You  have  even  tronfaied  the  quite  dreams  of  the  Sootofa.* 
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From  Xladderad^iUcht} 


[Angustai,  1892. 


saa  uoir  and  zhb  uiaoon  (Omm  vMon). 

aLAumn :  ^  Vppflr  House,  rejoice,  we  sre  coming  t  Gtedd?  aiidM4j  I 
Once  more,  ye  Muaee.  laddJe  me  tlie  winged  etoed, 
T>>  ride  into  the  old  Knn«n«^^io  land ! 
How  pleuantly  the  oharanioK  madnese 
Playe  mbout  my  anfetcectd  twiom  I " 


From  Juify,^  [Aognet  10, 188t# 

KB.  TIM.  HBALT 
AS  1KB  IMP  or 


Ffuui  J I  ^^apajalh,]  [Aiiguit  13,  18W. 

BETWEEN  HOME  RULE  AND  THE  UNION. 

An  old  man  was  contended  for  by  two  lovers  of  very  difPerent  nges. 
TbenLd  one  l  uUed  oat  bU  blsck  hkir«,  und  the  young  one  b<»  «hi^«. 
▲U  Uieir  eiforte  were  made  in  nnier  tbiit  lie  might  AfipeAr  of  Uieir  own 
nib  V.  .  «  nntflrtMliewiiMkattogellMrteld. 


F.om  Le  (Jrelot,'] 


AN  IDYLL. 


[August  21.  1892. 


Febhy  :  "  If  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  tht  Pop  j's  policy  aad 
mine  agree,  wbere  Is  the  evil  or  the  risk  ?  " 


^^11  ,-       Ktdl  fcl^i 
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Trom  n  Papagallo,}  AN  ITALIAN  VIBW  OP  THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  QUESTION.  [Aoguit  12, 1892. 

Quick,  slacken  your  pue  or  there  will  be  a  collision  It  is  true  that  Biamarck  prevented  colllaions  for  fifteen  ve*r«  by  continual 

ftttemion;  but  we  cannot  always  travel  with  equal  safety.  Other  trains  will  pass  and  other  and  less  skilful  guards  will  not  forsee  the 
disaster. 
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THE  STRIKE  AT  HOMESTEAD. 


A  GOOD  deal  of  DODsense 
has  been  written  about  the 
Homestead  strike,  but  much 
the  most  sensible  observa- 
tions that  I  have  seen  so 
far  were  the  comments  of 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw  in  the 
American  Rbview  of 
RiBYiBws.  In  discussing  the 
question  of  the  struggle  at 
Homestead,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  Carnegie  firm  has 
the  advantage  of  a  charter, 
giving  it  privileges  under 
the  law  of  the  State  which 
it  could  not  acquire  by  its 
own  unaided  exertions.  No 
one  could  complain  of  in- 
justice if,  when  any  firm, 
employing  a  large  number 
of  men,  were  to  apply  for 
a  charter,  it  were  in- 
formed that  a  charter  of 
corporation  could  only  be 
obtained  on  condition 
that  it  pledged  itself  to 
refer  all  disputes  other- 
wise insoluble  to  an  impar- 
tial arbitrator.  If  they 
object  to  it,  they  can  do 
without  their  charter.  This, 
surely,  is  well  within  the 


MB.  ASDBSW  CABUhQia, 


right  of  the  State  to  claim, 
and  the  power  of  the  in- 
dividual to  concede. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Walker,  writing 
in  the  Oos^nopolitan,  goes  on 
rather  another  track,  and 
indulges  in  some  general 
observations  which  are  more 
typical  of  the  current  or 
average  opinion  in  the 
States  than  Dr.  Shaw's  sen- 
sible and  practical  sugges- 
tion.  Mr.  Walker  says : — 

An  affair  like  tbat  at  Home- 
stead educates  the  public  mind 
rapidly ;  more  rapidly  in  a 
month  than  ten  years  of  books 
and  pamphlets.  In  the  face 
of  death  men  stop  to  think. 
What  led  to  this  ?  What  does 
it  mean  7  What  is  the  remedy  ? 
And  when  the  daily  journal 
gives  in  one  column  the  pic- 
ture of  Cluny  Castle,  or  the 
magnificent  pile  from  which 
the  Lyttons  have  gone  out 
to  admit  partner  Phipps  from 
the  Homestead  mills,  and  in 
another  sketch  showing  the 
dead  and  dying  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Monongahela, 
the  contrast  is  so  sharp  that 
one  draws  a  quick  breath  of 
discomfort,  and  even  the  most 
conservative,  whose  manhood 
is  stronger,  than  his  Iova  of 
dollars,  admits  Uiat  something 
is  wrong. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH:  SEPTEMBER. 


THE  NEW  CABINET. 


I.— A  OOLLECTIVB  PERSONALITY. 

j  HERE  is  no  personage  of  the  month,  there  is  only 
a  Cabinet,  and  so  perforce  we  take  the  Cabinet 
as  the  subject  of  our  Character  Sketch.  It  is 
not,  after  all,  a  very  great  departure  from  tba 
old  lines.  After  the  curious  evidence  which  psychological 
science  has  adduced  to  prove  the  multiplex  character  of 
the  personality  of  the  individual,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  the  Cabioet  as  a  personality  only  a  little  more 
complex  than  that  which  is  possessed  by  any  of  the 
subjects  of  our  previous  sketcnes.  Each  Cabmet  is  a 
distmot  entity  with  a  strongly  marked  personality  of  its 
own,  although  it  is  true  tnat  some  Cabinets  have  been 
chiefly  characterised  by  the  absence  of  any  character  at 
all.  They  may  not  collectively  have  a  body  to  be  kicked, 
but,  undoubtedly,  if  Schiller  was  right  in  proclaiming 
that  history  was  the  Day  of  Judgment,  they  have  a  som 
to  be  damned.  The  capacity  to  wiU,  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  soul  of  man,  is  also  a 
distinctive  characteristic  ot  the  Cabinet.  We  hear  con- 
stantly the  Cabinet  met,  the  Cabinet  considered,  the 
Cabinet  decided.  And  the  ingenious  may  find  another 
curious  analogy  between  the  collective  Cabuiet  and  the 
complex  personality  of  maa  in  that  the  operations  of  the 
mina  in  both  are  buried  in  impenetrable  secrecy,  and 
carried  on  so  far  as  the  outer  world  is  concerned  in 

grofound  silence.  For  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the 
iabinet  the  whole  collective  Cabinet  is  responsible. 
Probably  in  most  cases,  these  are  different  and 
di>tinct  from  what  the  acts  and  deeds  of  any  one  of 
its  members  would  have  been,  had  he  been  free  to  act 
solely  according  to  his  own  judgment.  As  a  Cabinet  it 
deliberates,  as  a  Cabinet  it  decides,  and  as  a  Cabinet  it 
will  be  judged. 

Therefore,  I  make  bold  to  make  the  subject  of  my 
Character  Sketch  no  single  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
rather  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole.  A  new  entity  has  been 
bom  into  the  world  since  our  last  niunber  appeared,  and 
to  that  new  entity  is  committed  for  the  next  six  months 
at  least  the  absolute  control  of  the  policy  and  destinies 
of  the  greatest  Empire  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever 
shone.  It  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  odd  ways  of 
our  Constitution  that  the  Cabinet,  which  governs  every- 
thing, has  no  recognised  place  in  our  Constitutional 
machinery.  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons—  all  these  are 
duly  recognised,  and  even  Her  Majesty  s  Privy  Council, 
which  may  be  said  to  exist  only  in  partibun^  has  its 
appointed  niche  in  the  edifice  of  our  Constitution  ;  but 
the  Cabinet,  which  is  everjrthing,  and  rules  everything, 
is  an  anomalous  and  irregular  outgrowth —a  land  of 
illegitimate  adjunct  of  the  Constitution,  which  it  never- 
the^BS  governs  and  controls. 

Ten  thousand  years  hence  learned  pundits  will  pro- 
bably discover  and  demonstrate  to  their  own  satisfaction 
tliat  the  Cabinet  was  a  generic  or  family  name  like 
Pharaoh,  given  to  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  British 
Empire  during  the  half  century  during  which  the  realm 
was  nominally  under  the  sway  of  Queen  Victoria.  Many 
a  curious  myth  will  grow  up  over  these  mysterious 


Cabinets,  who  will  in  time  come  to  be  recomiised  as  tnir 
husbands  of  the  regnant  Queen,  to  whom  she  hands  over 
on  her  wedding-day  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
Many  ingenious  and  erudite  speculations  will  be  wasted 
upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  extreme  mortality  of 
Cabinets  compared  with  the  extreme  longevity  of  their 
royal  spouse.  One  school  will  imagine  that  the  Queen 
was  a  Semiramis  in  her  love  of  change,  while  another 
will  attribute  the  short  duration  of  the  existence  of 
Cabinets  to  the  anger  of  the  obscure  but  mighty  Demos 
at  the  sterility  which  sets  in  with  the  fifth  year  of  the 
life  of  the  Cabinet.  The  frequent  reappearance  of  the 
same  name  among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  will  be* 
held  to  ^ve  support  to  the  theory  of  reincarnation. 
1892,  for  mstance,  will  be  held  to  bd  the  fourth  incar- 
nation of  the  Gladsteoe  Cabinet,  and  it  is  quite 
inconceivable  how  many  fine  theories  will  be  spun  in 
order  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  persistence  of  the 
same  name  among  the  descriptive  titles  of  the  Victorian 
Cabinets.  The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth' Gladstone 
Cabinets  will  come  to  be  as  the  numbered  dynasties  of 
ancient  Egypt,  even  if  they  do  not  undergo  that  further 
transfoimation  which  has  overtaken  many  notable  figures 
in  history,  and  become  metamorphosed  into  the  centra) 
figure  of  a  fairy  tale. 

The  Cabinet  is  a  personality  of  power.  Wise  it  may  not 
be.  Strong  it  is,  and  must  be,  by  the  very  nature  of  its 
existence.  For  it  wields  the  strength  of  all  English- 
speaking  men,  outside  the  American  Republic.  At  its  word 
the  cannon  roars  along  the  deep.  It  makes  a  si^,  and 
thousands  of  stalwart  warriors  march  with  beat  of  drum 
to  death  in  African  deserts  or  Asian  jungles.  At  its  com' 
mand  the  purse  strings  of  three  hundred  million  subjects 
are  unloosed,  and  their  contents  are  at  its  disposition.  Tet 
all  this  immense  potentiality  of  strength  may  be  as  weak- 
ness if  the  heart  of  the  Cabinet  be  faint  or  if  it  is  of  feeble 
mind.  A  Cabinet  without  a  backbone,  or  a  Cabinet  of  un« 
stable  mind— such  monstrosities  have  not  been  unknown 
even  in  our  time.  What  is  the  Cabinet  like  P  What  will 
be  its  character  P  Is  it  a  Cabinet  worthy  of  England,  fit 
to  bear  rule  in  the  land  which  Cromwell  governed,  capable 
of  defending  the  empire  of  the  seas  which  we  have  held 
since  the  mspersion  of  the  Armada  P  Time  will  show. 
As  yet  we  can  only  surmise,  infer,  and  speculate.  So 
now  let  .us  to  our  work  of  analysis. 

n.— THE  CABTISET  DISSECTED. 

The  Cabinet  is  almost  exclusively  of  English  and  Scotch 
parentage.  There  is  only  one  slight  strain  of  Irish  and 
no  Welsh  or  colonial  blood  in  its  constitution.  Yet  it  is 
supreme  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  over  all  colonial  and 
imperial  policy  it  has  a  sole  and  exebisive  authority. 

THE  BELIOION  OF  THE  CABINET. 

It  is  a  Protestant  Cabinet :  only  one  of  its  memberSf 
Lord  Ripon,  is*  a  Catholic.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  although 
the  son  of  a  Nonconformist  minister,  is  now  a  Churchman. 
Mr.  Fowler  is  a  Wesleyan.  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  is  the 
son  of  the  lay  pope  of  Congregationalism.  Mr.  Bryce 
is  a  Presbyterian.    Mr.  Asquith  and  Mx.  MundeUa  were 
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</ongregationali8t8  in  their  youth.  Mr.  Morley  is  outside 
all  diurches.  It  is  a  midAe-ajged  Cabinet,  the  average 
age  of  all  its  members  bang  fifty-six,  so  that  it  wants 
but  fourteen  years  more  to  enable  it  to  complete  the 
allotted  three-score  years  and  ten.  The  Cabinet  is  living 
in  wedlock,  with  the  exception  of  its  youngest  members, 
Mr.  Arnold  Morley  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Acland.  Its  family  is  not 
large.  It  can  boast  for  the  most  part  a  Ubertd  Univer- 
sity education.  Of  its  seventeen  members,  ei^ht  were 
educated  at  Oxford  and  six  at  Cambridge.  It  is  literary 
in  its  tastes,  and  the  list  of  its  works  would  fill  a  page  in 
this  magazineu 

ITS  TRAVELS. 

It  has  not  been  oil  the  whole  a  much  travelled  Cabinet. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  seen  a  great  British  colony  or 
an  American  state.  Lord  Ripon  has  the  distinction  of 
having  settled  the  Alabama  Question  in  Washington,  and 
of  having  raised  the  native  question  by  the  Ilbert  Bill  at 
Calcutta.  Lord  Rosebety  has  seen  most  of  the  civilised 
world,  although  being  a  young  man  he  has  never  held 
office  in  the  colonies.  Mr.  Bryce  is  almost  equally  at 
home  in  America  as  in  England ;  and  Lord  Kimberley,  in 
addition  to  having  been  on  a  Mission  to  Russia,  has  had  the 
honour  of  having  the  capital  of  the  diamond  fields  called 
after  his  name.  Sir  George  Tre^elyan  began  Ufe  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  Mr.  Mundella  is  cosmopoUtan— an 
Italian  by  descent,  who  made  his  money  by  manu- 
facturing in  Germany,  and  his  mark  by  philanthropic 
agitation  in  England,  has  seen  America.  Mr.  Morley  has 
^o  visited  America;  but  Dr.  Playfair,  who  may  be 
described  as  the  American  of  the  last  administration,  is 
not  in  the  new  Cabinet. 

ITS  BIRTH  AND  WEALTH. 

The  Cabinet  is  four-seventeenths  aristocratic  and 
thirteen-seventeenths  plebeian.  This  distinction,  however, 
is  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  peers  by  birth  are  Lord 
Spencer,  Lord  Ripon,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  Lord  Kimber- 
ley. Lord  Herschell,  although  ennobled  by  elevation  to 
the  Woolsack,  is  of  the  Nonconformist  middle  class.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  although  not  techni- 
cally noble,  is  a  descendant  of  the  Planta^nets.  One  of 
the  haughtiest  men  in  the  Cabinet  is  the  new  Postmaster, 
the  son  of  the  hosier  and  haberdasher  of  Wood  Street. 
He  is  the  representative  of  the  plebeian  plutocrats,  as 
Lord  Rosebery  by  marriage  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
titled  variety  of  millionaire.  Of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  five— Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Rose- 
bery, Lord  Ripon,  and  Lord  Eamberley— inherited  wealth 
and  estate  to  an  extent  which  has  freed  them  from  any 
necessity  to  work  for  a  living.  Lord  Herschell  and 
Mr.  Asquith  m^de  their  living  at  the  Bar.  Mr. 
Morley  and  Mr.  Bryce  made  theirs  by  making  books.  Sir 
George  Trevelyau  is  a  hybrid  between  the  country  gentle- 
man and  the  man  of  letters ;  while  Sir  W.  Harcourt  is 
another  variety  representing  the  country  gentleman 
crossed  witii  the  lawyer  and  the  University  professor. 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  is  a  man  of  wealth  and  official 
experience.  Mr.  Acland  is  the  son  of  a  great  squire,  with 
a  reputation  aa  University  man  and  philanthropist. 
There  are  only  two  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  made 
their  money  in  trade — Mr.  Mundella,  who  makes  ribbons, 
and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  who  seUs  them.  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  is  the  country  gentleman  to  whom  official  employ- 
ment has  been  not  only  a  career  but  a  livelihood,  and 
Mr.  Fowler  has  the  distinction  of  beine  almost  the  only 
solicitor  who  has  ever  been  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

ITS  HOMOGENEITY. 

The  most  important  thing  about  a  Cabinet  is  that  it 
should  be  all  of  .  a  piece.   The  last  Cabinet  was  a  unity. 


Will  the  new  Cabinet  be  the  same  ?  Will  it  be  one  and 
indivisible,  or  will  it  rather  be  a  motley  conglomeration 
of  more  or  less  antagonistic  atoms?  The  Gladstone 
Cabinet  of  1880-85  was  virtually  a  three-headed  monster. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Hartington,  and  Mr.  Chamberiain 
represented  three  distinct  sections,  each  with  instincts 
and  wills  of  their  own  which  were  frt)m  time  to  time  in 
more  or  less  sharp  antasonism,  with  results  that  were  in 
t^e  last  degree  deplorable.  The  Salisbury  Cabinet,  after 
it  had  cast  out  the  reckless  and  random  Randolph,  was 
a  homogeneous  entity,  with  one  head,  one  heart,  ana  one 
policy.  The  new  Cabinet  will  be  more  homogeneous  than 
the  Cabmet  of  1880-85,  but  its  chief  is  less  capable  of 
mastery.  He  has  only  one  interest  left  to  bind  him  to 
public  life.  To  be  a  Prime  Minister  you  should  have 
many. 

TH£  CABINET  GEOORAPfllCALLT  DI8TBIBUTBD. 

When  we  look  at  the  localities  which  they  repre- 
sent, it  is  curious  how  diverse  are  their  local  con- 
nections. Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance,  was  bom  in 
Lancashire,  lives  in  Wales,  sits  for  a  Scotch  county, 
and  is  Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  order  to  give 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Morley,  like  Mf.  Glad- 
stone, was  born  in  Lancashire,  he  lives  in  Chelsea,  has 
been  elected  by  Newcastle,  and  is  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  The  Marquis  of  Ripon  has  his  seat  in  York- 
shire, Lord  Spencer  in  Northamptonshire!  Lord  Kimberiey 
in  Norfolk,  while  Lord  Rosebery  has  residences  and 
estates  in  t^urrey,  Buckingham,  and  Midlothian.  Mr. 
Asquith  is  a  Yorkshireman,  who  lives  in  London  and  dts 
for  a  Scotch  county.  Mr  Bryce  hails  from  the  North  of 
Ireland,  is  returned  oy  a  constituency  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  and  sits  in  the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of  a 
Duchy  in  the  North  of  England.  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  has  a  house  in  Lonoon,  a  park  in  Kent,  and 
a  castle  in  Scotland.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  who  sits  for 
Derby,  has  a  seat  at  Mal^^ood  in  the  New  Forest.  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  lives  in  Kent,  and  sits  for  Bradford.  Mr. 
Fowler  lives  near  his  constituents  in  the  Midlands.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  is  a  Northumbrian  squire,  and  a 
member  for  Glasgow.  Mr.  Mundella  made  nis  money  in 
Nottingham,  and  sits  for  Sheffield.  IVir.  ArUiur  D.  Acland, 
of  Devonian  stock,  sits  for  Rotherluun  in  Yorkshire; 
while  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  lives  in  London  and  represents 
Nottingham.  These  three  last,  like  Mr.  Morley,  nave  no 
other  residence  but  their  London  house. 

A  NORTH  COUNTBY  CABUTXT. 

Twelve  Ministers  thus  maybe  said  to  represent  the 
following  counties : — 

Aberdeen.  Derby. 
Glasf^w.  Nottm^ham. 
Stirling.  Wolverhampton, 
East  ^e.  County.  Newcastle. 
Midlothian    „  Bradford. 

vSheffield. 

Yorkshire  (Rotherham). 
Thus  five  out  of  the  twelve  sit  for  Scotch  seats,  ax 
for  English  towns,  and  one  for  an  English  county 
division  The  English  counties  return  one  hundred 
and  three  Liberals  to  the  House.  Onlv  one  of  these 
has  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  while  tne  sixt^-eight 
Liberal  borough  members  have  six  representatives  in 
the  Cabinet.  Yorkshire  has  three  representatives,  or 
four,  counting  in  Lord  Ripon.  Lancashire  has  none,  and 
London  has  none.  Wales  and  Ireland  are  equally  unrepre- 
sented, while  Scotland  has  more  Cabinet  Ministers  tnan 
all  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  excluding  Yorkshire. 
From  north  of  the  Hu  nber  come  nine  of  the  twelve 
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elected  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  remaining  three 
are  all  from  the  Midlands,  Derby,  Notts  and  Stafford 
having  one  each.  No  Cabinet  Minister  represents  a  con- 
stituency further  south  than  Wolverhampton.  If  we  take 
the  Wash  instead  of  the  Hiimber  as  the  dividing  line^  Mr. 
Fowler  is  the  solitary  elected  representative  of  southern 
England  in  the  Cabinet.  The  peers  somewhat  redress  the 
balance,  but  not  very  much.  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord 
Ripon  bring  the  Scotch-Yorkshire  contingent  up  to  ten. 
Lord  Herschell  used  to  sit  for  Durham  city,  so  that  the 
North -country  may  be  said  to  have  twelve  out  of 
seventeen. 

Contrast  this  with  the  Salisbury  Cabinet.  That  .also 
consisted  of  seventeen  members,  of  whom  only  nine  were 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  these,  two  repre- 
sented LondoD,  one  Middlesex,  two  Lincoln,  one  Warwick- 
shire, one  Gloucester,  one  Yorkshire,  and  one  Lancashire. 
Thus  only  two  members  of  the  Salisbury  Cabinet  were 
elected  by  constituencies  north  of  the  Humber.  The 
Salisbury  Cabinet  was  a  Southerner,  the  Gladstone 
Cabinet  a  Northerner.  The  new  Cabinet  represents  the 
natural,  necessary,  and  beneficent  ascendency  which 
belongs  of  right  to  the  North. 

ITS  PHYSIQUB. 

Physically  the  Cabinet  is  robust — with  exceptions.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  rather  deaf,  but  as  an  athlete  he  could  give 
Lord  Salisbury  lon^  odds  and  beat  him.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court's  eyes  are  faihng  him,  and  his  constitution  is  much 
less  tough  than  it  is  bulky.  Mr.  Morley  is  a  gouty 
subject,  and  Lord  Rosebery  suffers  from  insomnia. 
Lord  Spencer  is  a  master  of  the  hounds,  Mr.  Campbeli- 
Bannerman  is  a  stalwart,  and  most  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet  could  insure  their  lives  without  a  premium 
in  an^  life  insurance  office. 

Philanthropy  is  strongly  represented:  Mr.  Mundellaand 
Mr.  Adand,  Air.  Morley,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  to  say  nothing 
of  Lord  Eipon  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  are  all  humanitarians 
of  the  best  type.  Labour  has  no  direct  representative, 
Mr.  Burt  not  haviiifg  been  deemed  worthy  of  Cabinet 
rank.  The  army  and  the  navy,  the  shipping  and  the 
banking  interests,  are  equally  unrepresented.  One  half  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  are  as  usual  without  a  spokesman, 
Mr.  Stansfeld  bein^  shelved  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Arnold 
Morley.  In  good  looks  the  Cabinet  is  at  least  equal  to 
its  predecessor.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  more  remarkable  face 
thaii  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord  HerscheU  is  no  beauty,  but 
he  is  more  presentable  than  Lord  Halsbury.  Mr.  Balf om-, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  much  handsomer  than  Sir  W. 
Harcourt.  No  member  of  the  outgoing  Cabinet  possessed 
such  a  nose  as  Mr.  Mundella,  or  so  sleek  and  good-looking  a 
gentJeman-in-waiting  as  Mr.  Arnold  Morley.  Mr.  Morley, 
Sir.  Brvce,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Acland  represent  culture 
better  tnan  any  three  of  their  predecessors.  Lord  Spencer 
is  a  proper  man,  a  very  proper  man,  who  may  challeoge 
comparison  with  any  of  his  rivals;  nor  had  the  late 
Cabinet  any  one  more  venerable  than  Mr.  Fowkr  or  more 
youthful  looking  than  Lord  Rosebery. 

ITS  CAPACITY. 

All  these  things  are,  however,  but  of  the  fringe.  The 
supreme  question  is,  not  how  the  Cabinet  looks,  but  how 
it  will  think  and  how  it  can  debate.  Of  its  thinking  we 
may  speak  when  we  come  to  consider  its  component 
parts.  Of  its  debating  power,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
it  can  more  than  hold  its  own.  Mr.  Gladstone  can  give 
Mr.  Balfour  long  odds  and  beat  him  any  day  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  his  back.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  can  hold  his 
own  with  the  quarterstaff  against  Mr.  Goschen.  Mr. 
MorW  is  more  powerful  on  the  platform,  if  not  in  debate, 
than  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach.    Mr.  Asquith  is  much  more 
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effective  a  debater  than  Mr.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  is  much  more  powerful  than  Mr.  Stanhope^ 
and  Lord  George  Hamilton  rolled  into  one.  Mr.  Chacm- 
berlain  and  Sir  Henry  James,  who  were  not  in  the  iate 
Cabinet,  may  be  paired  off  against  Mr.  Sextan  and  Mr. 
Healy,  who  are  equally  outside  the  new  Ministry,  and 
although  there  mav  be  a  howl  at  the  comparison  for 
the  rough-and-tumble-late-and-early  work  of  the  Com- 
mons, the  Irishmen  are  probably  more  serviceable  than 
the  Liberal  Unionist  chiefs. 

The  Cabinet,  therefore,  has  a  heart,  a  tongue,  and  a 
brain.  It  now  remains  to  pass  in  review  its  various 
members. 

ilL— THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CABINET. 

MB.  GLADSTONE. 

First  and  foremost  in  our  consideration  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Cabinet  comes  the  character  of  its  head  andl 
its  creator.  This  Cabinet 
is  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet. 
The  grey  matter  in  the 
Ministerial  brain  has  not 
admitted  for  a  moment  that 
it  has  not  full  and  absolute 

control  over  all  the  nerves  ^hr\  /^'*^^ 

of  the  Cabinet  down  to  the 
little  toe  of  the  left  foot, 
in  which  our  cartoonist,  Mr. 
Gould,    has  appropriately 
located  Mr.  Arnold  Morley, 
late  Whip  and  now  Post- 
master -  General.    But  the 
question  of  questions  which 
all  men  are  asking  is  how  far  that  masterful  brain  will 
be  able  to  dominate   the  extremities.     How  soon 
may  we  expect  to  see  symptoms  of  those  spasmodic 
twitchings  and  unregulated  movements  which  tell  of 
the  emancipation  of  tubordinate  members  from  the 
magistral  control  of  the  brain  ?   In  other  words,  how 
long  will  Mr.  Gladstone  be  Prime  Minister  and  not 
merely  Home  Bule  Bill  framer?    He  has  told  us  all 
that  Home  Rule  is  the  one  tie  that  binds  him  to 
public  life.    It  is  admittedly  his  dominating  interest. 
It  will  probably  absorb  nine  out  of  every  ten  minutes 
which  ne  bestows  to  the  consideration  f»f  political 
questions.    But,  although  Home  Rule  may  be  a  cause 
worthy  of  the  supreme  devotion  of  the  supreme  Minister, 
it  is  impossible  to  mount  a  whole  Cabinet  ev«n  upon 
the  most  sublime  of  one-legged  hobby  horses.    A  Cabinet 
is  a  society  of  fallible  men  above  the  average  in  strength 
of  character,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  religions  and 
polirii  s,  who  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  something  very 
much  like  a  servants*  kitchen  if  the  Prime  Minister  Hoes 
not  keep  them  wt'll  in  hand.    A  P»ime  Minister  nteiU 
sit  on  the  box  and  keep  all  the  ribbons  in  one  hand  and 
the  whip  in  the  other.    It  never  does  for  him  lo 
endeavour  to  concentrate  all  his  attention  upon  even  the 
leading  horse  in  the  team.    What  every  one  fears  is  that 
this  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Gladstone  will  do.     He  break- 
fasts, lunches,  dines,  and  sups  off  the  eternal  Irish  stew, 
and  the  more  he  eats  the  more  his  appetite  expand  s.  The 
fear  is  that  all  his  colleagues  will  take  to  gomg  as  they 
please,  and  with  results  that  may  easily  be  disastrous  to 
the  Ministerial  coach. 

PBIME  MINISTER  OB  IRISH  MINISTER  P 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  now 
eighty-three  years  of  age,  will  not  if  he  could  and  cannot 
if  he  would  pay  much  attention  to  anything  but  the  one 
question  which  he  has  ma'le  his  own.    This  has  always- 
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ibeen  his  characteristic,  even  before  he  passed  four-score. 
In  the  summer  of  1880,  wheu  the  Turk  had  to  be  coerced 
jknd  tb^  Beaconsfieldian  mess  brought  into  something 
like  order,  it  was  difficult  to  get  Mr.  Gladstone  to  speak 
fl  word  or  spare  a  thought  about  Ireland.  Now  it  is 
Ireland,  Ireland  all  day  long.  Not  even  the  palpable 
resemblance  between  Bloody  Sunday  in  Trafalgar 
j9()uare  and  the  shooting  at  Mitchelstown  could  rouse 
him  to  take  any  but  the  most  perfunctory  interest 
in  the  question  which  was  destined  to  help  him  to 
.more  seats  in  London  than  could  have  been  won  by 
Mitchelstown.  One  of  MV.  Gladstone's  secretaries 
^old  me  some  time  ago  that  this  was  all  a  mistake,  ami 
that  no  one  excelled  Mr.  Gladstone  in  keeping  his 
weather-eye  fixed  upon  all  coming  questions.  It  may  be 
so,  but  if  so,  he  dissembles  it  rarely.  And  when  the 
question  in  hand  is  that  of  controlling  a  Cabinet  of 
Sbventeen,  this  under-studying  on  the  sly,  as  it  were,  is  not 
much  of  a  help.  What  is  wanted  is  the  consciousness  of 
the  leaders  eye,  the  touch  of  the  leaders  hand,  without 
which  the  Cabinet  is  apt  to  dissolve  into  a  mere  jumble  of 
cliques  and  cabals.  Mr.  Gladstone  found  mighty  fault  with 
Lord  Salisbury  on  high  constitutional  grounds,  for  unit- 
ing in  his  own  person  the  functions  of  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Secretary.  The  union  of  offices  was  criticised 
by  others  on  the  more  practical  ground  that  the  duties  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary  were  so  engrossing  as  to  leave  a  man 
no  time  to  keep  his  colleagues  together  and  to  discharge 
the  humdrum  but  indispensable  duties  of  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  Foreign  Minister,  but  he  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  Irish  Minister,  with  Mr.  Morley  as 
his  Chief  Secretary.  And  the  Irish  Minister  who  has  to 
frame  a  CTeat  constitutional  measure  that  is  to  be  the  first 
step  to  the  federalisatien  of  the  Empire,  will  find  it  quite 
as  engrossing  as  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  piping  times  of  peace.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  we  take  it,  will  of  necessity  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  Ireland,  and  let  his  colleagues  do  their 
business  in  their  own  departments  very  much  in  their 
own  way. 

MR.  8TANSFBLD. 

It  is  this  which  gives  such  immense  importance  to  the 
.constitution  of  the  Cabinet,  to  the  allocation  of  the  right 

offices  to  the  right  people, 
and  here  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that,  even  bis  enemies 
themselves  being  judges,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  excelled  him- 
self. He  has  turned  out  a 
better  Cabinet  than  any  one 
believed  to  be  possible  —  a 
better  Cabinet,  that  is,  in  the 
sense  of  a  safer  Cabinet — and 
one  that  is  less  likely  to  make 
mischief  or  to  play  tricks. 
It  is  not  perfect — that  no 
doubt  is  true.  It  was  a  mis- 
take, and  a  bad  mistake,  not 
to  have  retained  the  services  of  Mr.  Stansfeld  at  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  although 
over  seventy,  is  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  most  ex- 
perienced of  all  ex  Ministers.  He  knows  the  subject, 
and  he  has  thought  out  many  questions  of  administrative 
reform  upon  which  Mr.  Fowler  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
he  has  hardly  a  conception.  Above  all,  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  a 
man  of  heroic  moral  courage,  joined  to  the  most  absolute 
disinterestedness— and  we  shall  not  go  many  months 
before  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  cause  to  regret  that  he 
has  exchanged  new  lamps  for  old.  Mr.  Fowler,  of  course. 


MR.  STAMSFSLD. 


MBk  LABOUOHKBB. 


was  marked  out  for  Cabinet  rank,  but  no  one,  unless  it 
was  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  himself,  either  wished  or  expected 
to  find  the  late  Whip  in  the  Calnnet—so  that  it  would  not 
have  been  impossible  to  have  made  room  for  Mr.  Fowler 
without  expelling  Mr.  Stansfeld. 

MR.  LABOUCHBRB. 

With  that  exception,  .Mr.  Gladstone  has  surpassed 
the  expectations  of  his  admirers,  and  confounded  the 

lugubrious    predictions  of 
his  enemies.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  Mr.  Labouchere 
ought  to  have  been  in  the 
Cabinet.    But  the  Liberal 
Prospero  knew  better  than 
to  include  his  tricksy  Ariel 
in  the  Administration.  Mr. 
Laboucher^  is  a  clever  m^in, 
and  a  very  much  better 
man  than  he  ever  allows 
himself  to  appear,  but  he  is 
not  a  colleague  to  be  desired 
by  an  octogenarian  states- 
man   who   wishes    to  be 
able  to    dream  of   Home    Rule    by  night  and  by 
day  without  being  awakened   in  the  midst  of  his 
constitution-making  visions  by  some  brilliant  mischief 
devised  by  the  fertile  ingenuity  of  the  member  for 
Northampton.    This  is  so  obvious  that  no  one  was 
surprised  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  saddle  himself  with 
a  colleague  of  whose  escapades  he  must  have  stood  in 
very  sincere  dismay.    Mr.  Labouchere  has  his  own  ideas 
on  many  subjects,  and  they  are  certainly  not  the  ideas  of 
Lord  Bosebery.    Had  he  been  in  the  Cabinet  there 
would  probably  have  been  either  a  crisis  in  six  months 
or  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  had  to  lay  aside  his 
beloved  Home  Bule  for  a  season  in  order  to  patch  up 
some  miserable  compromise  about  Egypt  or  South  Africa 
which  would  have  satisfied  no  one  and  spoiled  every- 
thing.  Mr.  Labouchere  therefore  remains  the  member 
for  Truthy  as  Professor  Stuart  remains  member  for  the 
Star.  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to 
believe  that  a  man  who  has  a 
newspaper  to  console  him  has 
no  need  of  a  portfolio.  In 
another  direction  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  with  advantage  have  been 
a  little  bolder,  but  here  also 
everything  was  subordinated  \o 
the  desire  to  avoid  friction,  and 
to  allow  nothing  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  Home  Rule.    Mr.  Burt, 
the  first  elected  and  the  most 
respected  of  all  workmen  who 
ever  took  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  instead  of  being 
in  the  Cabinet,  has  been  relegated  an  under  secretary- 
ship.    He  ought  to  have  been  Minister  for  Labour, 
of  Cabinet  rank.    But  to  make  such  a  post  would 
have  been  a  new  departure,  it  would  have  involved  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  to  provide  the  salary  of  the 
new  Minister,  and  as  an  octogenarian  statesman,  with 
one  idea  in  his  head,  does  not  take  kindly  to  suggestions 
of  novelties,  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  it  is  probable,  will 
be  left  over  to  be  created  by  the  next  Conservative 
Administration,  which  is  already  committed  by  Sir  John 
Gorst  to  its  establishment. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  AS  CABINET  MAKER. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  palliating  the  defects 
which  some  have  pointed  out  in  the  new  Cabinet,  it  ii 


PROFESSOR  STUART. 
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necessary  to  say  that  even  when  all  allowances  have  been 
made  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  well.  Cabinet-making  is 
difficolt  and  disagreeable  work.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
always  said  it  was  the  only  administrative  duty  which 
«iver  cost  him  a  sleepless  night.  He  was  crippled  in  his 
choice  by  the  refusal  of  the  Irish  members  to  take  office 
Hod  by  the  extremely  small  number  of  Liberal  peers  that 
were  available. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  constructing  his  last  Cabinet  has  en- 
joyed altogether  a  free  hand.  Some  say  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  before  was  so  masterful  and  imperious, 
that  he  consulted  nobody,  and  that  there  is  considerable 
irritation  in  certain  quarters  in  consequence.  But 
others,  especially  those  in  the  immediate  Gladstone 
^itourage,  assert  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  obliged 
to  pay  more  regard  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
and  Mr.  Morley  than  under  other  circumstances  he 
would  have  paid  to  any  of  his  colleagues.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  decide  which  is  true.  Perhaps  both  are  true. 
There  are  obvious  conveniences  in  having  Mr.  Spenlow 
behind  the  curtain  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  ooliging 
Mr.  Jorkins  cannot  possibly  accommodate  his  friends. 
But  it  may  be  taken  tor  granted  that,  whatever  deference 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  shown  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt's 
opinion  in  matters  on  which  he  was  comparatively 
indifferent,  he  had  his  own  way  wherever  he  cared  to 
have  it.  He  may  have  sacrificed  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr. 
Stansfeld,  and  Professor  Stuart  to  oblige  Sir  W.  Har- 
court :  no  amount  of  persuasion  or  pressure  could  induce 
him  to  offer  office  to  Mr.  Labouchere. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  eye  has  almost  recovered  from  the 
blow  inflicted  by  the  gingerbread  thrown  at  him  in 
Chester  by  a  too  enthusiastic  admirer,  but  there  is  no 
recovery  of  his  hearing.  De  ifness,  as  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  early  Russian  chancellors,  is  sometimes  a  most 
convenient  diplomatic  resource.  It  is,  however,  rather 
an  inconvenience  in  Cabinet.  The  Minister  who 
possesses  the  ear  of  hii  chief  by  sitting  next^  his 
bearing  ear  has  his  colleagues  at  a  disadvantage.  Mr. 
OUdstone,  who  has  not  disdained  to  use  spectacles  to 
ward  off  the  inconvenience  of  the  applewoman's  effusive 
affection,  may  perhaps  astonish  the  House  of  Commons 
"by  coming  down  "wearing  an  ear-trumpet,*'  after  the 
fashion  of  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth.  What  a  convenience 
it  would  have  been  if  the  Cardinal  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life  would  have  resorted  to  that  resource  of  civilisation  ! 
Bat  unfortunately,  while  every  one  wears  glasses  when 
their  sight  grows  dim,  it  is  not  considered  the  right 
thing  to  use  an  ear-trump  at  when  another  sense  gives 
out. 

LORD  ROSFBERY. 

The  only  excitement  of  the  recent  Cabinet-making  was 
that  occasioned  by  the  doubt  about  Lord  Rosebery's 
return  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
Lord  Rosebery,  for  a  year  past, 
has  steadily  declared  that  he 
was  not  going  to  return  to 
office.   Shortly  after  his  wife's 
death  he  intimated  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone his  decision  not  to  accept 
office  if  it  should  be  offered. 
This  resolution  was  based,  so 
^it  was  stated,  exclusively  upon 
j  private  grounds.     What  those 
I  private  reasons  may  have  been 
I  no  one  as  yet  can  divine.  For 
sLord  Rosebery,  among  other 
LOBo  BosKBKHr.  accomplishmeuts,   is    a  past 

master  in  the  useful  but  uncommon  art  of  keeping 


his  own  counsel.  He  alwavs  spoke  as  if  he  were  m 
outsider  contemplating  witn  intelligent  interest  the* 
evolution  of  a  great  drama,  in  which  he  had  no  longer 
a  personal  Vhare.  When  he  talked  in  this  way  some 
scoffed,  others  shrugged  their  shoulders^  while  a  few 
who  beUeved  him  marvelled  in  sorrow.  Why  ?  they 
kept  asking  themselves.  Why.^*  Why?  Why?  But^ 
answer  there  was  none. 

THK  CABAL  OF  THS  COCK  AND  BXTLL. 

But  the  great  public,  like  nature,  abhors  a  vacuum. 
Where  there  is  a  demand  there  is  inevitably  a  supply.  Scr 
as  Lord  Rosebery  refused  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the- 
why  and  wherefore  of  his  decision  to  resign,  the  wise  and 
understanding  public  sets  itself  to  invent  reasons  of  ittf- 
own.  When  savages  are  starving,  they  lessen  the  pangs- 
of  hunger  by  filling  themselves  with  clods  of  clay.  On  thi» 
principle  the  TimeSy  being  unable  to  divine  the  real  reason 
of  Lord  Rosebery's  reluctance  to  assume  office,  invented 
the  story  of  a  cabal  against  him.  If  there  was  a  Liberal 
majority  of  more  than  fifty,  we  were  assured  Lord  Rose- 
bery was  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  Foreign  Office  was  tcr 
go  to  Lord  Kunberley.  The  scuttlers  and  Little 
£nglanders,  with  Mr.  Labouchere  at  their  head,  were 
determined  to  stand  no  nonsense.  Nay,  to  such  fantastic 
lengths  went  the  erratic  imagination  of  Printing  House 
Square,  that  Mr.  Morley,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  wa& 
indicated  as  one  of  the  lea4ers  in  the  intrigue  against 
Lord  Rosebery.  All  this  was  a  mere  cock-and-bull  story. 
There  was  no  intrigue.  There  was  no  cabal.  Some  of  the 
men  who  were  said  to  be  scheming  to  get  rid  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery  were  ready  to  do  anything  and  everything  to  induce 
him  to  reconsider  his  decision  to  retire  from  pubUc  life. 
But  Lord  Rosebery  was  obdurate.  He  would  not  bearkeu 
to  the  appeals  of  his  chief,  to  the  entreaties  of  his  former 
colleagues.  More  than  once,  in  the  very  crisis  of  Cabinet- 
making)  it  was  announced  that  he  was  not  going  to  join 
the  Ministry. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  judging  Lord  Rosebery  by 
himself,  is  said  to  have  declared  that  it  was  only  the 
coyness  of  the  lady  who  loved  to  be  wooed.  Others  wh-^ 
were  nearer  the  truth  attributed  Lord  Roseber>'» 
reluctance  to  take  office  to  insomnia,  from  which  he  ha^ 
long  been  a  victim.  Others  again  imagined  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  wanted  Lord  Rosebery  to  subordinate  his 
views  upon  foreign  policy  to  those  with  which  the 
Foreign  Secretary  had  little  sympathy.  There  is  no  truth 
in  this  story.  Where  the  truth  actually  lay  no  one,  not 
even  Lord  Rosebery's  intimates,  appears  to  know.  He 
has  at  least  the  honour  of  having  added  a  worse  than 
Asian  mystery  to  the  problems  of  politics.  . 

WHY  LORD  ROSEBERY  IS  INDISPENSABLE. 

In  the  end,  however,  Lord  Rosebery  was  compelled  to 
take  office.  By  what  method  of  compulsion,  short  of 
presenting  a  loaded  revolver  at  his  head,  Mr.  Gladstone 
succeeded  in  inducing  Lord  Rosebery  to  accept  tbe 
Foreign  Secretaryship  is  not  known.  The  probability 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  failed  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  extraordinary  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  recalcitrant  earl  from  all  quarters.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  an  absolute  feeling  of  dismay  per- 
vaded the  Liberal  ranks  when  it  was  known  that  Lord 
Rosebery  really  meant  what  he  said.  There  was  hardly 
a  Liberal  member  who  did  not  feel  that  a  Ministry  with- 
out Lord  Rosebery  was  a  Ministry  withont  a  future.  But 
the  dismay  of  the  party  probably  weighed  with  him  le"^ 
than  the  assurances  which  poured  in  upon  him  froii> 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  who  were  better  able  than 
borough  members  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  hi» 
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abstention.  Two  years  ago  I  remember  talking  to  a 
Briti-h  ambassador  at  one  of  the  most  important  Courts 
in  Europe,  as  to  the  effect  of  a  change  of  Ministry.  He 
replied,  **  I  think  they  have  accepted  the  return  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  inevitable,  but  being  assured  that  Lord 
Rosebery  will  be  at  the  Foreign  Ufice,  they  regard  this 
with  composure.  But  if  by  any  misfortune  Lord 
Rosebery  did  not  go  to  the  Foreign  Office,  I 
think  we  should  have  a  very  bad  time."  This 
was  the  universal  opinion  of  British  diplomacy.  We 
have  hail  six  years  of  tranqudUty.  Europe  has  been  at 
peace.  That  peace  might  at  any  moment  be  disturbed 
by  accident  or  design.  The  situation  was  too  serious  for 
it  to  be  safe  for  any  one  to  play  tricks.  And  to  place  at 
the  British  Foreign  Office  any  Minister  who  might 
plausibly  be  believed  to  entertain  the  fantastic  dream  of 
«n  Anglo-French  alliance,  might  have  upset  every  calcu- 
lation and  plunged  the  Continent  into  the  abyss  of  the 
incalculable  and  the  unknown.  So  at  last  Lord  Rose- 
bery, having  assisted  in  turning  Lord  Sahsbury  out,  was 
bound  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  act  to  help  his 
Queen  and  his  country  to  minimise  the  mischief  that 
might  otherwise  have  resulted  from  the  change  of 
Government. 

THE  COMING  MAN. 

When  at  last  Lord  Rosebery  consented  to  waive  his 
objections  and  subordinate  his  private  inclinations  to 
the  imperative  call  of  public  duty,  a  great  sigh  of  relief 
went  up  from  all  patriotic  men.  For  Lord  Roeebery 
stands  for  the  Empire.  The  greatness  and  the  honour  of 
his  country  are  to  him  even  more  important  than  scoring 
a  point  in  the  electioneering  game.  He  understands  also 
something  of  the  permanent  balance  of  forces  in  the 
outer  world,  and  he  realises,  as  some  of  his  colleagues  un- 
fortunately  do  not,  the  importance  of  the  colonies  and  of 
the  navy,  if  Britain  is  to  retain  her  position  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  net  result  of  the  indecision 
and  delay  has  been  to  convince  every  one,  perhaps  even 
Lord  Rosebery  himself,  that  he  is  indispensable,  and  to 
mark  him  out  as  having  the  next  best  right  to  the  Liberal 
Premiership.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  are  some  who 
do  not  much  admire  a  patriotism  which  needs  to  be  driven 
almost  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  rather  under  the 
pressure  of  innumerable  atmospheres,  into  the  service  of 
the  Empire.  But  the  net  effect  on  the  whole  will  be  in 
liis  favour.  Here,  at  least,  is  no  office-seeker,  no 
ambitious  aspirant  after  place  and  power.  Here  is  the 
man  whom  Britain  cannot  afford  to  spare,  whom  all  the 
world  <  >utside  Britain  knows  and  trusts.  Lord  Rosebery, 
if  he  can  but  learn  to  sleep,  issues  from  the  crisis  as  the 
coming  man. 

MR.  MORLEY. 

Tlie  other  indispensable  Minister  is  Mr.  Morley.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  not  more  indispensable  for  foreign  affairs 
than  Mr.  Morley  is  for  the 
management  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  It  is  a  strange 
paradox.  No  man  in  the  wh<3e 
Cabinet  is  less  Irish  than  Mr. 
Morley.  His  sedate  and  sternly 
restrained  temperament  is  as 
far  removed  from  that  of  the 
excitable  and  imaginative  Celts 
as  the  austere  Cato  was  from 
the  ancient  Gauls.  Mr.  Morley 
has  thf  sense  of  justice  of  the 
Puritan,  the  poise  of  the  philo- 
sopher, and  the  severe  taste 
of  the  literary  precisian.  Yet 
iie  and  no  other  is  the  recognised  leader  and  chosen 
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representative  of  a  party  which  idolised  Mr.  Par n  ell,  and 
counts  Mr.  Tim  Healy  as  one  of  its  bright  and  shining 
lights.  Mr.  Morley  has  had  no  training  in  administra- 
tion, yet  he  is  universally  declared  to  be  indispensable^ 
for  one  of  the  greatest  administrative  posts  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown,  he  is  one  of  the  few  public  men 
who  have  publicly  and  definitely  broken  with  the  ortho- 
doxies of  the  Churches,  and  he  is  installed  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  as  the  only 
acceptable  ruler  and  governor  of  one  of  the  most 
Catholic  nations  in  Europe.  The  Irish  movement  is 
primarily  nationahst,  secondly  agrarian,  and,  thirdly, 
religious.  Mr.  Morley  has  never  been  remarkable 
for  his  enthusiafcm  on  behalf  of  nationalities,  he  is 
the  hope  and  bulwark  of  the  opponents  of  socialising 
experiments,  and  he  has  wiitten  harder  things  of  the 
Catholic  Church  than  any  other  public  man  except  Mr. 
Gladstone.  To  add  to  this  strange  congeries  of  paradoxes, 
he  has  found  his  most  persistent  aod  rancorous  opponent 
in  the  quondam  Tribune  of  the  North,  the  trstwhile 
devotee  of  nationahty.  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  who  in  his 
youth  was  an  apostle  of  Home  hule,  but  who  is  to-day 
the  hope  and  the  trust  of  every  Tyneeide  Tory. 

THE  CONTEST  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

Mr.  Morlev's  electoral  contests  at  Newcastle  have 
constituted  the  most  interesting  episode  in  the  election. 
After  the  infamy  of  the  election  for  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
there  was  no  result  that  cast  a  gi eater  slur  upon  the 
democracy  of  Kngland  than  the  return  of  Mr.  Hamond  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  for  Newcastle.  It  is  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  there  was  the  stormy  scene  before 
the  hustings  at  Sandhill,  when  Mr.  Hamond  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing.  It  was  a  curious  chorus 
that  drowned  his  voice.  I  was  an  apprentice  boy  on  the 
Quayside,  and  I  lemember,  as  if  it  was  yesterdav,  the 
salute  of  the  unenfranchised.  An  odic/us  scandal  had 
come  to  light  a  short  time  before,  and  Mr.  Humond's 
appearance  was  hailed  by  a  continuous  angry  howl  of 
•*  Wife,  wife,  wife  I  "—the  significance  of  which  was  well 
enough  understood  on  the  hustings.  Mr.  Hamond  has 
ten  times  offered  himself  to  the  suffirage  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  twice  he  has  been  successful.  He  is  an  old 
man  now,  but  age  has  not  abated  his  natural  impudence, 
his  supieme  self-complacency,  or  the  unfettered  luxu- 
riance of  imagination  which  led  him  to  invent  the  extra- 
ordinary fictioi\  that  Mr.  Morley  had  promised  to  resign 
his  seat  if  he  did  not  get  a  majority  of  two  thousand 
over  his  Unionist  opponent.  Mr.  Hamond's  majority 
of  three  thousand  was  a  sore  blow  and  a  crushing  dis- 
appointment. Mr.  Morley,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  of  men,  felt  it  as  a  cruel  discouragement.  If 
the  wife  of  your  boeom,  of  whom  you  have  been  pardon- 
ably proud,  were  suddenly  to  elope  with  the  vilest  varlet 
in  your  scullery,  even  a  philosopher  might  wince.  Mr. 
Morley*s  discouragement  was  but  momentary,  and  ^  his 
second  campaign  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  brilliant 
in  the  whole  Election.  Mr.  Cowen,  in  his  most  impas- 
sioned moments,  never  appealed  more  directly  to  the 
heart  of  the  northern  democracy  than  did  Mr.  Morley, 
when  he  opened  the  campaign  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Irish  Office.  Seldom  has  any  electoral  reverse  ever 
been  more  brilliantly  retrieved.  Mr.  Hamond  and  Mr. 
Cowen  between  them  have  made  Mr.  Morley  the  first 
man  in  the  party,  after  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  conversion 
of  a  minority  of  3,000  into  a  maiority  of  1,700  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  is  one  of  those  achievements  of 
which  a  statesman  may  well  be  proud.  Mr.  Morley 
nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast.  He  fought  a  straight* 
forward,  honest  fight  against  a  powerful  and  unscrupmcma 
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combination,  and  after  a  scruggle  of  unparalleled  intensity 
lie  achieved  a  magnificent  victory.  Mr.  Morley  has  won  a 
seat  for  life,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  con- 
gratulate Newcastle  most  upon  that  fact  or  upon  the 
nnal  quietus  it  has  given  Mr.  Cowen. 

MK.  H.  H.  ASQUITH. 

The  great  surprise  of  the  Ministry  wa^  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Asquith  as  Home  Secretary.   I  remember  a  leader  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  declaring  once,  in  private,  not  in 
public,  that  any  one  could  be  Home  Secretary,  and  that 
there  was  hardly  any  office  where  it  was  as  safe  to  trust 
an  untried  man  as  the  Home  Office.  Everything,  he  said, 
is  admirably  organised.  All  the  work  is  done  by  the 
permanent  officials.  Ail  that  is  needed  in  a  Home 
Secretary  is  ordinaiy  common  sense  and  ability  to  express 
hunself  intelligibly  in  this  House.  It  would  really  seem 
as  if  this  theory  were  accepted  by  both  political  parties. 
Mr.  Disraeli  astonished  every  one  when  he  pitchforked  a 
Lancashire  lawyer,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Richard  Cross, 
into  the  Home  Office  in  1874.  Lord  Salisbury,  acting  on 
Lord  Randolph's  advice,  selected  Mr.  Matthews  as  Home 
Secretary  in  1886,  immediately  after  his  great  forensic 
triumph  in  the  Diike  Divorce  Case ;  and  now  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  outdone  both  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Salisbury 
by  making;  Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith  Home  Secretary  to  the 
new  Administration.  Mr.  Matthews  did  not  turn  out  a 
particularly  brilliant  success,  to  put  it  mildly,  while  Sir 
Richard  Cross  achieved  a  tolerable  reputation.  Whether 
Mr.  Asquith  will  be  a  success  or  a  failure  remains  to  be 
seen.  That  he  is  a  smart  man,  almost  a  "  drefful  smart 
man,"  is  universally  admitted.  But  his  promotion  at  a 
^und  to  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  Cabinet,  before 
he  has  even  served  bis  apprenticeship  to  administrative 
duties,  is  very  audacious,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
may  have  the  success  of  its  audacity. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith  is  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  Congrega- 
tionalist,  who  has  achieved  a  moderate  reputation  at  the 
bar,  where,  until  he  became  Home  Secretary,  he  made 
a  tolerable  livelihood.  In  appearance  he  is  a  small 
edition  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whom  he  also  resembles 
in  one  or  two  other  respects.  He  is  ambitious,  he  is 
persuasive,  he  married  young,  and  he  comes  of  Noncon- 
formist and  provincial  stock.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
more  force,  more  nerve,  more  fire,  more  enthusiasm  than 
Mr.  Asquith.  There  is  as  little  colour  in  his  face  as  there  is 


glow  in  his  oratory.  There  is  no  more  fire  in  him  than  there 
is  in  Lord  Derby,  whom  he  succeeds  as  the  thin  embodi- 
ment of  incarnate  common  sense.  Mr.  Asquith  is  better 
cut  out  for  a  judge  than  a  politician.  He  could  do  better 
in  summing  up  a  case  for  a  jury  than  as  a  master  in  the 
arts  of  parliamentary  debate.  He  is  a  demon  for  work, 
industrious,  persevering,  and  foresighted.  He  is  a  man 
capable  of  planning  out  his  life  and  taking  his  ovm  course 
regardless  of  the  warnings  of  friends  and  the  lugubrious 
warnings  of  all  the  authorities.  At  the  Bar  he  had  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  a  great  forensic  success,  except 
the  total  inability  to  rise,  even  for  a  few  moments,  into 
that  exalted  region  from  which  a  great  advocate  is  able 
to  sweep  before  him  all  the  misgivings  of  a  jury  and  melt 
the  prejudices  of  the  Court.  He  is  a  thin,  pale-faced 
mau,  kindly-dispositioned  enough,  but  with  no  glow  in 
him.  He  is  legal  commonsense  incarnate  in  the  silk  of  a 
Q.C.,  acute,  calm,  cool,  and  critical. 

I  only  heard  him  cross-examme  once.  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  who  is  always  good  to  his  juniors,  handed  over 
poor  Mr.  Macdonald  of  the  Times  to  his  tender  mercies, 
and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  position  with 
the  merciless  precision  of  a  Grand  Inquisitor.  He 
defended  Mr.  Cuninghame-Graham  at  the  Old  Bailey 
when  the  right  of  public  meeting  in  Trafalgar 
Square  had  to  be  vindicated  in  the  dock,  but  he 
has  not  figured  conspicuously  in  the  famous  law- 
suits of  recent  years.  "  Keep  your  eye  on  Asquith," 
Mr.  George  Lewis  said  to  me  five  years  ago,  he  is  cer- 
tain to  rise  and  rise  high.''  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  rare  jud^e  of 
men,  but  even  he  was  probably  astonished  at  the  rapidity 
of  Mr.  Asquith's  promotion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  judge 
before  whom  Mr.  Asquith  has  practised  declares  that 
while  Asquith  is  good  enough  at  an  opening  speech,  he  is 
not  particularly  able  as  a  counsel.  Success  in  the  Courts 
is,  however,  no  criterion  as  to  success  in  the  Commons. 
Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  the  man  for 
the  post.  Mr.  Fowler,  it  is  believed,  differs  entirely  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  matter ;  but  Mr.  Fowler's  judg- 
ment is  perhaps  a  litt'e  prejudiced. 

In  Parliament  Mr.  Asquith  has  made  some  dozen  set 
speeches.  He  left  the  impression  that  he  had  carefully 
written  them  out,  and  then  as  carefully  committed  them, 
word  by  word,  to  a  retentive  and  capacious  memory. 
They  were  lucid  presentations  of  his  case,  the  sentences 
were  compact  and  consecutive,  and  his  voice  arrested  the 
ear  of  the  House.  These  exercitations,  however,  prove 
nothiog  as  to  his  ability  to  hold  his  own  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  debate.  Mr.  Asquith's  appointment  is  a 
great  exi)eriment.    It  may  easily  be  a  great  failure. 

Mr.  Asquith  will  have  many  troublesome  questions  to 
face.  The  first  is  the  demand  for  the  amnesty  of  the 
dynamiters  and  Phcenix  Park  assassins.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  handed  over  to  him  the  duty  of  reconsidering  the 
sentences  of  these  patriots,  whose  zeal  carried  them  into 
murder — wholesale  and  retail.  Another  pressing  question 
is  that  of  Trafalgar  Square.  The  Square  is  the  nistoric 
gatherinsgroimd  of  London's  democracy.  It  is  London's 
open-air  Town  Hall.  It  has  been  closed  to  the  people 
by  brute  force  ever  since  Bloody  Sunday,  1887.  A  meeting 
has  already  been  summoned  to  celebrate  in  the  Square 
the  crime  of  November  13th.  Mr.  Asquith  will  have  to 
decide  whether  to  allow  the  meeting,  or  interdict  it,  or 
regulate  it.  The  Square  is  in  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  depart- 
ment. Being  the  property  of  the  Crown  it  is  difficult  to 
hand  over  the  regulation  to  the  County  Council.  In  any 
CHse  this  cannot  be  done  before  November  13th.  Mr. 
Asquith  will  have  to  decide  what  should  be  done.  The 
true,  perhaps  the  only  policy,  is  to  declare  that  the 
ultimate  control  of  the  Square  will  be  transferred  to  the 
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County  Council,  but  that  the  use  of  London's  open-air 
Town  Hall  will  be  restored  to  the  people  of  London, 
subject  to  certain  specified  simple  but  obvious 
regulations,  framed  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  the  privilege  of  public  meetings  or  its  mono- 
poly by  any  single  set  or  crowd  of  demonstra- 
tors. Behind  these  two  questions  stands  the  great 
subject  of  Prison  Reform.  Mr.  Asquith  will  not 
face  the  outcry  that  would  be  raised  against  the  one 
drastic  measure  which  would  refuse  to  allow  any  judge  or 
magistrate  to  pass  a  sentence  until  he  had  himself  done 
at  least  a  week's  hard  labour  as  an  ordinary  criminal  con- 
vict, special  provision,  of  course,  being  made  for  subjecting 
the  non-criminal  judicial  candidate  to  the  ordinary  prison 
treatment.  But  he -may  do  much  to  make  our  prisons  at 
once  more  humane  and  more  severe  by  reducing  long  sen- 
tences, giving  prisoners  the  option  of  the  lash,  and 
letting  more  outside  humanising  influence  into  the  dim, 
dull  precincts  of  the  gaols.  Mr.  Asquith  is  not  an 
enthusiast ;  he  is  not  quite  a  genius  ;  but  he  has  very 
little  trash  in  his  mind,  and  he  is  not  badly  qualified  to 
act  as  the  supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  all  hanging 
sentences. 

MR.  H.  H.  FOWLER. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  talked  of  as  a  possible  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  as  a  possible  Home  Secretary.  Mr. 

Gladstone  decided  that  he  must 
be  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Mr.  Fowler  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  a  wry  face 
and  hinted  that  he  would  have 
preferred  the  Home  Office.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  however,  had  only  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  give 
him.  It  was  a  case  of  that  or 
nothing,  Mr.  Fowler  preferred 
it  to  nothing,  and  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said.  But  in  reality 
it  is  a  better  post  than  either 
of  those  to  which  he  aspired. 
The  whole  question  of  Poor  Law 
Reform,  the  immense  problem  of  District  and  Parish 
Council y,  together  with  the  settlement  of  the  Temperance 
Question,  all  fall  to  the  share  of  Mr.  Fowler.  If  he  wanted 
a  place  in  which  to  be  useful,  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  worth  both  the  others  put  together.  Ill- 
natured  gossip,  however,  asserts  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
refused  him  the  other  posts  in  order  to  mark  his  condem- 
nation of  the  "  base  compact  by  virtue  of  which  he  had 
saved  himself  from  a  contest  at  Wolverhampton  in  return 
for  a  pledge  to  respect  Mr.  Chamberlain's  political  pre- 
serves. Be  that  as  it  mav,  the  Ministerialists  are  well 
content  to  have  Mr.  Fowler  where  he  is.  Mr.  Fowler 
will  be  a  lucky  man  if  the  general  estimate  of  his  ability 
is  as  high  this  time  twelve  months  as  it  is  to-day.  Mr. 
Bryce  said  of  the  Gladstonian  majority  that  it  was  little, 
but  that  it  was  a  fighter.  That  is  just  what  Mr.  Fowler 
is  not.  He  is  not  little  and  he  is  not  a  fighter.  He  is  a 
cautious  canny  man  who  prefers  to  attain  his  ends  by 
arrangement  rather  than  by  swashbucklerism.  The 
coming  session  will  severely  test  the  metal  that  is  in  him. 
He  can  stand  up  to  the  Tories  well  enough,  for  'tis  his 
nature  to,  but  he  is  apt  to  get  demoralised  by  a  flank 
attack.  If  ever  I  have  to  go  ti ger-h anting, '  said  one  of 
his  collea^es  on  one  occasion,  I  will  take  care  not  to 
choose  a  Wesleyan  solicitor  as  my  sporting  companion." 
As  there  will  be  a  g'  od  deal  of  tiger-hunting  in  the  new 
Parliament  it  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Fowler  will  show  more 
of  the  spirit  of  John  Wesley  than  of  the  diplomatic 
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caution  of  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Fowler,  V&ckB,  and 
Company. 

MR.  ARTHUR  ACLAND. 

Mr.  Arthur  Acland  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  coming  young  men.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's old  friend.  Sir  Thomas 
Acland,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  does 
not  forget  his  old  friends  or  his 
old  friends'  sons  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  Lord  Hough- 
ton, who  is  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  is 
an  old  friend  s  son,  and  so  is  the 
Postmaster-General.  But,  as  the 
Irishman  says,  even  if  he  had 
never  had  a  father,  Mr.  Arthur 
Acland  would  have  deserved  re- 
cognition. He  is  a  philanthropist, 
an  educationist,  a  co-operat6r,  a 
university  extensionist,  and,  in 
short,  just  the  kind  of  man  to 
form  a  committee  of  three  with  Mr.  Mundella  and 
Mr.  Fowler  to  undertake  in  earnest  the  regeneration 
of  rural  England.  As  Vice  President  of  the  Council, 
he  will  have  to  try  his  hand  at  hcking  into  shape 
the  chaos  of  secondary  education,  and  at  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  some  practical  common  sense  into  the 
practical  instruction  of  the  children  of  our  villages. 
I  have  a  kind  of  dream  that  Mr.  Acland  is  destined  to 
universalise  the  use  of  the  magic  lantern  as  an  educa- 
tional agent,  but  whether  he  does  this  or  not,  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  leave  his  mark  impressed  deeply  on  the 
education  of  the  nation. 

MR.  ARNOLD  MORLEY. 

Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  the  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  is 
Postmaster-General.  He  is  a  handsome  bachelor,  whose 
ambitions  are  more  social  than 
political  or  religious.  His  father 
was  a  kind  of  lay  Nonconformist 
Pope.  He  was  Liberal  Whip  and 
is  part  proprietor  of  the  Dailt/ 
Xeirs.  No  one  expected  to  see 
him  a  Cabinet  Minister,  although 
the  haughtiness  of  his  manners 
would  have  prepared  members  to 
hear  that  he  had  been  made  a 
duke,  or  at  least  an  archangel. 
As  Postmaster  he  has  got  to 
establish  penny  postage  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world,, 
to  decide  that  everythmg  pub- 
lished periodically  at  intervals  of  a  month  is  a  news- 
paper, and  as  such  entitled  to  be  carried  at  news- 
paper rates,  and  generally  to  sit  upon  Sir  Arthur 
Blackwood  until  he  consents  to  bring  England  up 
to  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton's  ideal  of  a  civilised  postal 
community.  Apart  from  the  praiseworthy  desire  of 
pleasing  Mr.  John  Morley  by  adding  a  namesake  to  the 
Cabinet,  Mr.  Gladstone's  p:iotives  in  making  Mr.  Arnold 
Morley  a  Minister  are  somewhat  mixed.  He  is  a  Glad- 
stonian ballast  for  one  thing,  and  then  again  he  adds  one 
more  to  an  unwieldy  Cabinet.  There  is  safety  in  numbers, 
quoth  W.  E.  G. 

MR.  JAMES  BRYCE. 

Another  member  who  takes  his  seat  in  the  Cabiuet  for 
the  first  time  is  Mr.  James  Bryce.  There  is  only  one 
tiling  to  say  about  this,  and  that  is  that  most  people 
imagined  he  had  been  in  the  Cabinet  before.  He  ought 
to  have  been,  which  is  another  matter.  He  was  Under- 
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Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1886,  and  he  is  now 
Ohancdllor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  only  Irish- 
man in  the  Cabinet,  he  is  an 
UlBterman  from  the  black  north, 
the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  divine. 
Mr.  Bryce  is  cultured,  travelled, 
philanthropic,  and  sensible.  If 
he  has  one  fault  it  is  that  he  is 
just  a  trifle  too  superior  and 
too  well  informed  for  anything 
bat  a  professor's  classroom.  He 
is  not  sound  on  woman's  suf- 
frage, but  he  helped  to  amend 
the  law  by  which  a  male  Legis- 
lature deprived  the  mother  of 
«ny  right  to  the  custody  of  her 
own  offspring,  and  also  to  amend 
the  equally  chivalrous  outcome  6f  masculine  domination, 
the  law  which  made  marriage  equivalent  to  th^  robbery 
by  the  husband  of  all  his  wife  s  property,  past,  present, 
and  to  come.  Mr.  Bryce  is  almost  as  well  known  in  the 
United  States  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  has 
written  the  classic  work  on  the  American  Commonwealth, 
And  is  equally  at  home  on  the  Swiss  Constitution  and  on 
the  Alps.  He  does  not  excite  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
might  be  desired,  but  he  is  an  eminently  useful,  trust- 
worthy, public-spirited  public  man. 

THK  FIGHTING  SERVICES. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  one  to  go  through  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  most  useful  Cabioet 
Minister,  who  may  yet  lead  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  Mr.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  Ministers  who  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment and  a  protected  cruiser,  for 
interest  in  the  services  is  not  the 
leading  characteristic  of  Liberal 
statesmen.  Mr.  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  is  rich  and  tough  and 
capable.  He  is  the  Liberal  W.  H. 
Smith  who  is  much  cleverer  than 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  He  ought  to 
succeed  Mr.  Gladstone  as  leader 
of  ^hQ  House.  If  Sir  W.  Har- 
courts  eyes  are  not  better  he  probably  will.  Mr. 
Campbell-Baimerman  has  only  one  fault.  He  is  lethargic. 
A  few  crackers  ignited  under  his  coat-tail  would  do  him 
good.  If  he  could  be  induced  to  become  a  vegetarian 
and  to  read  only  one  French  novel  a  month  he  might 
depose  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  become  famous 
in  history  as  the  man  who  created  the  British  Army. 
But,  failing  the  crackers,  and  in  the  absence  of  personal 
ambition  or  patriotic  self-abnegation,  what  is  to  be  done? 

Every  one  was  delighted  when  it  was  known  that  Lord 
Spencer  was  the  new  First 
Ix)rd  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
that  delight  was  increased  when 
it  was  known  that  Sir  Edward 
Reed  was  not  going  to  have  any 
post  in  the  Administration. 
Lord  Spencer  is  an  ideal  English 
nobleman.  A  master  of  the 
hounds,  the  owner  of  Althorp, 
A  trusted  statesman,  simple  m 
his  tastes,  chivalrous  in  his  cha- 
r  ^icter,  the  one  man  in  the  Cabinet  ^ 
whom  every  one  respects  and 
whom  all  who  know  him  love. 


H.  CAMPBELL  BAKXikRMAX. 


A  modest,  upright,  fearless  Englishman,  he  takes  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  great  service  in  whose  traditions  he  was 
reared,  resolved  that  the  fame  of  his  forefathers  shall 
suffer  no  diminution  in  his  hands.  He  will  have  his 
work  set,  keeping  up  the  fighting  strength  of  the  navy 
with  Sir  W.  Harcourt  at  the  exchequer.  But  Lord 
Spencer  will  do  his  duty.  Mr.  Caine  would  have  been  a 
more  efficient  and  capable  assistant  than  Sir  Ughtred 
Shuttleworth,  but  the  inexperience  of  the  new  pouticals 
will  help  to  make  the  staff  at  Whitehall  more  than  ever 
sure  of  their  ground. 

THE  COLONIES  AND  INDIA. 

Lord  Jlipon  goes  to  the  Colonial  Office,  where  he  will  miss 
Sir  R. -Herbert's  kindly  coaching,  but  where  he  will  find 
an  ample  field  for  his  energies.  During  his  stay  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  Studley  JRoyal  diould  become  the 
country-seat  of  colonial  statesmen  on  a  visit  to  this 
country,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Fountains  Abbey  one  of  the 
recognised  duties  of  every  Minister  in  the  colonies. 
Lord  Kimberley  is  established  at  the  India  Office. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  have  declared  that  this 
peer  is  good  in  Council.  If  so,  he  obeys  the  pre- 
cept to  do  good  by  steilth,  for  he  certainly  does  not  let 
his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  doeth.  He  is  i"- 
dustrious  and  a  Gladstoniaii.  He  has  got  a  capable 
Heutenant  in  Mr.  G.  W.  Russell,  who  will  find  the 
representation  of  the  interests  of  the  Indian  Empire  in 
the  House  of  Commons  an  odd  change  from  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Music-halls  Committee  of  the  County  Council. 
The  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  will  make  the 
lives  of  these  good  men  a  burden  unto  them,  a  burden 
which,  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  pass  on  with  as  Uttle 
delay  as  possible  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt. 

SOME  OLD  STAGERS. 

St  George  Trevelyan.  who  wrecked  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
in  1886,  is  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  a  Home  Rule 
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Administration 
determined,  if 
Mr.  Burt,  into 
Labour,  and 
schemes  of  ap- 
principle  of  ar- 
the  strikes  and 
our  time.  Lord 
like  Mr.  Bryce, 
Nonconformist 
stored  to  his 
Keeper  of  the 
the  Queen, 
sack  he  is  the 
the  right  place, 
fevre  is  back 
Woods  and 


Mr.  Mtmdella  is  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
possible,  to  develop  his  Under-Secretary, 
a  Minister  of 
full  of  great 
plying  the 
titration  to 
locks  -  out  of 
Herschell,who, 
is  the  son  of  a 
minister,  is  re- 
former place  as 
Conscience  of 
On  the  Wool- 
right  man  in 
Mr.  Shftw-Le- 
again  at  the 
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lastly,  there  is  Sir  W.  Harcoort,  Chancellor  of  the 
Ezcheqaery  of  whom  nothing  need  be  saidy  for  in  this 


«.  SSAW-LEFBVBE. 
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MB.  RIGBY.  Q.C. 


Chaiaoter  Sketch  we  most  only  say  good  things  of  its 
subject. 

SOME  OUTSIDBB8. 

Sir  Charles  Russell  has  consented  to  sacrifice  £7,000  a 
year  in  order  to  help  the  Prime  Minister  to  give  Home 
Kule  to  Ireland.  That  represents  the  difference  between 
the  fees  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  average  income 
of  the  leader  of  the  Bar,  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  being  now 
for  the  first  time  forbidden  to 
take  private  business.  If  this 
rule  is  enforced  Sir  Charles  will 
probably  be  the  last  leader  of 
the  Bar  who  will  consent  to  be 
Attorney-General.  That  is  the 
trouble  which  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster brought  upon  the  profession 
and  upon  the  country  by  his 
fatuous  folly  in  taking  the  brief 
of  the  Times  against  the  Par- 
enllites.  Mr.  Riffby  is— is  Mr. 
Kigby,  Solicitor-Generaly  whose  fame  is  caviare  to  the 
general  Mr.  Robert  Reid  and  Mr.  Lock  wood  are  left 
out  in  the  cold.  Sir  Horace  Davey  succumbed  at  Stock- 
ton, so  that  he  is  out  of  the 
running.  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
t'le  most  promising  of  all  the 
younger  men,  is  Under-Secretary 
tor  Foreign  Affairs.  Sir  Edward, 
like  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
wants  a  spur.  He  is  too  happy 
in  his  domesticities  and  among 
his  Northumbrian  flower-beds 
t'>  care  for  the  r^usty  arena  at 
Westminster.  He  is  as  able  as 
he  is  unambitious,  but  the 
position  he  hoMs  with  enemies 
on  bis  flank  will  impel  him  to 
action.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good,  and 
the  Forest  of  Dean  may  congratulate  itself  upon  having 
made  the  cause  of  the  scuttlers  from  Egypt  practically 
impossible  owing  to  the  odium  excited  by  the  man^  who, 
after  breaking  aU  his  own  pledges,  thinks  he  has  a  mission 
to  help  the  French  to  remind  England  of  the  promises 
under  which  we  went  to  Egypt.  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton 
and  Sir  Walter  Foster  are  to  have  their  chance :  Mr. 
Buxton  is  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  Sir 
Walter  Foster  is  at  the  Local  Government  Board.  Of 
the  others  nothing  need  be  said  except  that  Irishmen 
lament  the  non-return  of  the  Aberdeeris  to  the  Castle. 
Lord  Houghton  may  do  well,  but  the  Irish  know  nothing 
about  him,  and  there  is  no  Lady  Houghton.  A  bachelor 
Viceroy  is  a  one-legged  monstrosity.   It  is  understood 
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that  the  Aberdeens  are  going  to  Canada  when  Lord 
Stanley  returns.  Before  their  term  of  office  Expires  thi^ 
D  ominion 
may  be  the 
pivot  on 
which  may 
turn  the 
destinies  of 
the  Empire. 

IN 

CONCLUSION  . 

The  Cabi- 
net  as  a 
whole  will 
not  survive 
any  acci- 
dent to  its 
head.  Should 
Mr.  Gl&d- 
stone  retire 
next  year, 
the  Cabinet 
would  be  re- 
constituted 
— possibly 
under  Sir 

W.  Harcourt — but  in  any  case  nothing  would  be  done  until 
after  another  General  Election.  The  prospect  before  this 
Administration  is  about  as  black  as  ever  overshadowed 
any  Grovemment  in  times  of  profound  peace.  The  Home 
Rule  Bill,  which  is  now  in  process  of  incubation,  will,  it 
is  understood,  have  precedence  over  every  other  measure. 
The  House  of  Lords  will  throw  it  out,  and  in  so  doing 
will  be  admittedly  well  within  their  constitutional  and 
moral  rights.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
raise  a  storm  about  this  informal  referendum.  The 
Queen  would  not  give  him  permiFsion  to  flood  the 
Upper  House  with  npw  peers.  Thera  will  be  another 
appeal  to  the  country  upon  Mr.  Gla.lstone's  Bill,  but, 
possibly  enough,  without  Mr.  Gladstone  to  lead  it. 
Of  course,  the  unforeseen  may  always  happen.  But, 
humanly  speaking,  the  odds  seem  heavy  that  after  a  year 

or  two  in 
which  every- 
thing will  be 
sacrificed  to 
Home  Rule, 
an  o  t  h  e  r 
Cabinet  will 
be  formed 
which  will 
be  neither 
Gladstonia  n 
nor  Liberal 
Neverthe- 
less, with 
this  dreary 
prospect  be- 
fore it,  the 
new  Cabinet 
strides  into 
the  Imperial 
amphithea- 
tre. If  it 
wants  a 
motto  this 

perhaps  will  be  most  appropriate  i^^r^,  Ccesar!  te 
moraturi  salutamta  I 
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A  NEW  POLICY  OF  "THOROUGH." 

By  a  PosmVIST  STaAFFORD. 

It  used  to  be  said  long  ago  that  Mr.  Frederio  Har- 
rison would  never  be  happy  until  he  had  got  the  guillo- 
tine established  as  a  gomg  concern  in  his  back  garden. 
That  was  so  long  ago,  and  Mr.  Harrison  has  been  so  quiet 
for  so  many  years, 
that  the  old  joke  lost 
much  of  its  point. 

THE    GUILLOTINE  IN 
THE  BACK  GARDEN. 

In  the  Fortnightly 
JRevieio  for  Septem- 
ber, however,  an 
article  signed  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison, 
under  the  title  of 
How  to  Push  Home 
Kule  Home,*'  recalls 
the  memory  of  the 
time  when  the  guil- 
lotine joke  was  in- 
vented. Mr.  Harri- 
son is  one  of  the 
most  incisive  and 
slashing  writers  of 
English  now  living, 
ana  in  this  article  in 
the  Fortnightly,  he 
has  put  forth  all  his 
strength.  It  is  a 
characteristic  per- 
formance full  of  go, 
dash,  audacity — and 
nonsense.  It  is 
magnificent,  but  it  is 
not  politics.  I  should 
like  to  see  Mr. 
Morley's  face  when 
he  rea^ds  these  pages, 
or  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Gladstone-  thinks  of 
the  heroics  of  his 
literary  henchman. 
As  an  exercitation  it 
is  interesting;  as  a 
contribution  to 
serious  politics  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  influence. 
The  article  would  not 
have  been  so  absurd 
— might,  indeed,  not 
have  oeen  absurd  at 
all— if  the  result  of 
the  General  Election  had  been  What  it  was  hoped  it 
would  be.  As  it  is,  it  is  about  as  rational  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  €<ase  with  which  the  French  could  invade 
England,  provided  the  Channel  were  suddenly  to  be 
converted  into  terra-firma. 

WHAT  IS  MR.  Harrison's  "nation"? 
The  gist  of  Mr.  Harrison's  article,  which  he  expresses 
with  all  the  splendid  vigour  which  is  his  special  character- 
istic as  a  writer,  is  that  the  Government,  by  the  aid  of 
its  majority  of  forty,  should  rush  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
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through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  the  House  of 
Commons  dared  to  throw  it  out,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
nation  are  to  thunder  at  the  House  of  Lords.  "The 
nation — that  is  the  term  Mr.  Harrison  uses— but  what 
nation  ?  To  ask  that  question  is  to  pierce  with  a  needle 
the  inflated  windbag  of  Mr.  Harrison's  rhetoric.  Mr. 

 Harrison  is  not  so 

careless  a  writer  as 
to  use  the  term 
nation  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  people  of 
the  three  or  four 
nationalities  who 
make  up  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  only 
nation  strong  enough 
to  end  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  to 
thunder  at  the  doors 
of  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber, is  the  English 
nation.  What  then 
is  the  sense  of  pro- 
claiming this  nonsen- 
sical, this  tremendoua 
attack  upon  the 
House  of  Lords  for 
voting  in  accordance 
with  the  declared 
wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Enghsb 
electors,  who,  after 
all,  we  suppose,  may 
be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  nation  P 

THE  BOTTOM  FACT  01 
THE  VALUATION. 

The  simple  fact  is- 
— and  the  sooner  we 
face  it  the  better — 
that  it  is  no  use^ 
talking  of  crusading 
against  the  House  of 
Lords  until  the 
House  of  Commons 
puts  itself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the 
English  people.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  a 
majority  of  forty,  or 
any  majority  at  all 
from  England,  there 
might  be  some  sense, 
although,  even  then, 
there  would  not  be  very  much,  in  Mr.  Harrison's 
swagger.  But  when  every  one  knows,  and  no  one  better 
than  Mr.  Harrison  himself,  that  England  has  retu^ed  a 
solid  majority  of  seventy-one  meml^rs  who  are  p  3dged 
to  defend  the  Union  and  to  support  the  House  oi  Lords 
in  throwing  out  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  is  it  not  child  i  play 
to  mount  the  high  horse  and  talk  as  Mr.  Harrisc  i  does 
of  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Upper  Chamber  P 

NO  MAJORITY  FOR  COLONIAL  HOME  RULE. 

Mr.  Harrison's  article  is  very  interesting,  and  even 
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amusing  reading,  but  any  attempt  to  put  it  into  practice 
would  leave  Mr.  Gladstone  without  any  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Foe  Mr.  Harrison  is  an  enthusi*- 
astic  advocate  of  what  may  be  called  Oolonial  Home  Rule, 
and  Oolonial  Home  Rule  is  the  one  thing  which  the 
present  majority  will  never  give  to  Ireland.  Ji  Mr. 
Harrison  could  convert  the  British  electorate  to  what  he 
considers  the  saving  faith  of  the  Positivist  prophet,  and 
convince  them  that  the  Empire  is  Hn  evil  thing,  the  dis- 
memberment of  which  is  one  of  the  highest  and  holiest 
tluties  in  which  its  citizens  can  be  engaged,  well  and 
good !  But  the  British  electorate  has  not  yet  been  con- 
verted to  that  savii^  faith,  and  any  attempt  to  pass  a 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  Im*.  Harrison's  lines  woula  end  not  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  Gladstone  administration,  as 
soon  as  the  proposal  was  clearly  before  the  House.  For  Mr. 
Harrison  contemplates  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  the 
Irish  members  from  the  Imperial  Parliament,  their 
immediate  reduction  by  one-third,  and  he  would  deny  to 
the  Imperial  advisers  of  the  Crown  any  right  to  veto  Irish 
legislation.  Nothing  short  of  Canadian  or  Australian 
Home  Rule  will  content  Mr.  Harrison,  but  as  neither 
Australia  nor  Canada  contribute  a  penny  piece  to  the 
Imperial  exchequer,  and  as  one  of  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  any  Home  Rule  Bill  is  that  Irelund  should 
•continue  to  contribute  to  the  Imperial  exchequer  as 
many  millions  per  annum  as  may  be  amicably  agreed 
upon  as  just  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  Colonial  Home 
Rule  can  never  be  applied  to  Ireland. 

THE  A  B  0  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

All  this  is  the  very  A  B  C  l>f  the  question.  Mr. 
Harrison  says  that  the  question  of  Home  Rule  has  been 
finally  and  irrevocably  settled.  Never  has  there  been 
in  English  History  any  political  issue  which  has  been 
BO  exhaustively  fought  out  in  the  three  comers  of  the 
kingdom.  The  whole  adult  male  population  have  had  tho 
issue  driven  upon  their  minds,  explained,  argued  out,  and 
illustratetl  ad  usque  nauseam. 

So  he  says.  But  there  is  one  among  the  adult  male 
population  who  does  not  seem  to  have  mastered  even  the 
elementary  facts  of  the  situation,  and  that  one  person  is 
none  other  than  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  himself. 

WHAT  MR.  HABRISON  SAJS. 

Having  said  this  much  by  way  of  introduction,  now  let 
Mr.  Harrison  speak  for  himself.  He  begins  by  declaring 
that  at  last  we  nave  got  down  to  a  genuine  Democratic 
RepubUc  ;  the  principle  of  Home  Rule  is  finally  and  irre- 
vocably settled,  ana  we  must  no  longer  parlev  with 
those  who  choose  to  talk  nonsense.  The  nation  having, 
with  infinite  toil,  decided  a  direct  issue,  will  not  stand 
any  trifling.  It  must  be  distinctlv  understood  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  the  Peers  will  be 
followed  by  a  Bill  for  the  Superannuation  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Upper  Chamber,  if  it  makes  itself  an 
insufferable  nuisance,  will  crumble  up  like  matchboard. 

As  a  last  resource,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  march  a 
regiment  of  Ldfe  Guards  into  the  House  to  take  their 
seats  as  peers  on  the  Ministerial  side.  The  Crown  would 
hesitate  to  sanction  so  violent  a  measure,  but  if  the 
Crown  were  to  hesitate,  the  Crown  itself  would  be 
instantly  menaced  by  public  opinion.  But  the  primary 
difficulty  will  not  lie  iu  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone  must  take  example 
from  the  London  County  Council,  and  use  the  closure  as 
the  French  Revolutionists  used  the  guillotine,  which  went 
always. 

TAB  QAQ  FOB  THE  COMMONS. 

Hero  is  Mr.  Harrison's  new  policy  of  Thorough  : — 
Give  fair  time  to  consider  the  new  Bill :  six  weeks  ought  to 


suffice.  Give  one  fall  debate  on  principle— say  four  nights 
of  six  or  seven  hours  each.  Divide :  and  suffer  no  second 
debate  on  principle.  In  Committee  allow  two  or  three 
weeks  as  a  maximum,  using  the  Closure  every  hoar  ;  and  if 
amendments  multiply  obstractively,  closure  them.  It  was 
done  for  Coercion,  and  it  should  be  done  for  Home  Rale— 
/as  est  et  ab  koste  doceri.  Only  it  should  be  done  far  more 
diasticiUly— fairly,  honestly,  bat  rigidly.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  a  fixed  time — sa;^  three  weeks  as  a  maxi- 
mum—  be  allowed  for  Committee.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  fix  a  time  limit  for  speeches  in  Committee.  One  debate, 
limited  to  two  nights,  for  Bill  as  finally  drafted.  In  this 
way  it  would  pass  before  Easter.  The  conditions  of 
despatch  are  these:  rigid  time  limits  for  debates  and 
separate  speeches;  coDstant,  hourly  resort  to  closure;  no 
compromise  or  mangling  of  the  orifirinal  scheme,  bat  the 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.  Make  it  part 
of  the  Liberal  Programme  that  rejection  of  the  Bill  will  be 
instantly  followed  by  a  movement  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Upper  Chamber.  Send  the  Bill  back  after  rejection, 
without  debate,  and  with  new  terms  after  each  rejection. 
If  need  be,  strike  out  of  the  BiU,  after  rep  sated  rejection, 
such  clauses  as  may  be  specially  desigoed  for  the  advantage 
of  their  friends.  Make  it  clear  that  the  ultima  ratio,  the 
creation  of  Peers,  remains. 

THB  CBOWN  TO  MADAMB  TUSSAUD*S. 

There  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way,  possibly  in  vary 
high  places,  but  Mr.  Harrison  is  prepared  to  uamnle  as 
with  nobnailed  boot  upon  all  obstacles  which  impeae  the 
execation  of  his  programme : — 

We  must  one  day  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  the  idiotic  gold 
stick  and  coart  dress  basiness— send  them  to  Madame 
Tassaad*s  wax-work  show  ;  we  must  get  rid  of  the  whole  of 
the  coartier's  fanfaronade — and  with  these  we  must  be  ^reed 
from  the  interminable  prolixity  of  the  "  various  stages,'*  and 
the  intricate  pedantry  of  legislative  process  which  invites 
obstruction  and  encourages  chatter. 

FIVE  HUKDEEO  SWEEPS  FOB  THB  HOUSB  OF  LORDS. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  compelled  to  surrender  its 
veto  in  practice,  and  if  the  Crown  will  not  elevatotfive 
hundred  sweeps  to  the  Peerage  in  case  of  need,  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be  prepared  to  refuse  supplies, 
and  arrest  the  machine  of  Government.  And  all  this,  be 
it  remembered,  in  face  of  a  solid  English  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Lords ! 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Harrison's  article  is  taken  up  with 
declamation  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  conceding 
almost  evervthing  Mr.  Redmond  demanded.  He  thinks 
that  the  right  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  pass  an  Act 
to  abrogate  any  particular  Act,  legislative  or  administra- 
tive, of  the  Irish  Parliament  is  quite  sufficient  security  to 
provide  for  any  emergency,  or  to  fully  protect  any  sub- 
ject of  the  Queen. 

FREE  SHOOTINO  FOR  ULSTER. 

As  for  the  difficulties  in  Ireland,  if  Ulster  objects,  Mr. 
Harrison  would  remind  that  turbulent  and  braggart 
minority  that  there  is  in  the  Castle  archives  the  famous 
order  ''Do  not  hesitate  to  shoot."  Liberals,  he  says, 
will  live  to  repent  it  if,  having  their  heel  placed  on  the 
Unionist  neck,  they  take  it  up  for  mere  howling  until  the 
work  is  done. 

There!  There  is  the  policy  of  Thorou/jh  laid  down 
by  a  swaggerer  who  is  more  like  Bobadil  than  StrafifonL 
Seriously  speaking,  if  Mr.  Harrison  had  beon  hired  by  Mr. 
Chamberlam  to  produce  a  pamphlet  that  would  do  the 
maximum  amount  of  mischief  to  the  Liberal  cause,  he 
could  not  have  given  him  on  any  number  of  printed  pages 
better  value  for  his  money  than  this  deplorable  outburst 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
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HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  EMPIRE. -I. 

AN  AMSBICAN  PBESCBIFnOX. 

Db.  Albbbt  Shaw,  the  editor  of  the  American  Review 
OF  RsviBWSy  has  a  paper  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
September,  which  affords  much  food  for  thought.  For 
Dr.  Shaw,  being  asked  by  Mr.  Bunting  to  set  forth  in 
plaip  terms  what  is  the  American  view  of  Home  Rule  and 
Federation,  has  done  so  in  a  way  which  will  make  most 
Britishers  gasp.  But  it  will  do  them  good.  It  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  have  so  much  plain  truth  bluntly 
stated.  I  wish  I  could  quote  the  whole  of  this  admir- 
able paper ;  but  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  few  extracts, 
which,  however,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  very  drastic  and 
unsparing  critidsms  of  this  American  observer. 

FOOB  JOHN  bull! 

Dr.  Shaw  gives  John  Bull  a  piece  of  his  mind  without 
mincing  his  words.   He  says :  — 

I  confess  that  if  I  were  an  Englishman  I  should  not  take 
much  pride  in  the  so-called  **  Empire  "  as  it  now  exists ;  and 
I  am  very  sure  that  any  American  if  he  were  a  British  sub- 
ject in  any  part  of  the  Empire  outside  of  the  United  King- 
dom would  think  that  the  huge  afEair  was  on  very  pernicious 
lines.  Your  colonial  and  imperial  system,  measured  by  its 
easy  possibilities,  has  been  the  most  colossal  of  failures.  And 
now,  when  the  first  step  towards  clearing  the  situation  for 
entrance  upon  a  large  and  worthy  imperial  policy  is  so 
simple,  so  safe,  and  so  obvious,  in  its  principles,  the  whole 
world  looks  on  in  amazement  at  the  silly  sophistries  and  the 
dense  stupidities  that  do  service  as  arguments  against  allow- 
ing the  Irish  people  to  manage  pTirely  Irish  affairs  in  Ireland. 

00  TO  SCHOOL  AT  X7NCLB  SAM'S. 

Dr.  Shaw  contrasts  with  the  fatuous  stupidity  of  the 
Britisher  the  far-seeing  sagacity  of  the  statesmen  who 
foimded  the  American  Commonwealth.  They  based  their 
union  upon  Home  Rule,  which  is  the  secret  of  their 
cohesion. 

The  accident  of  territorial  contiguity,  let  it  be  obRerved,  is 
not  the  cement  that  binds  together  the  parts  of  the  American 
Republic.  The  cement  is  a  product  arising  out  of  the  intense 
affinity  of  the  three  principles  of  (1)  perfect  Home  Rule  in 
all  matters  of  local  concern ;  (2)  perfect  and  indissoluble 
union  in  affairs  of  general  or  imperial  concern ;  and  (3)  a 
universality  of  citizenship..  The  ori^nal  States  kept  no 
hegemony,  and  manifested  neither  jealousy  nor  sense  of 
superiority  towards  their  colonies.  When  the  test  of  war 
came  the  seceding  St-tes  were  conquered,  and  the  Union 
was  preserved.  The  British,  or  any  European  Government, 
would  have  held  the  subjugated  region  under  military  occu- 
pation, with  some  kind  of  colonial  status,  for  at  least  a 
century.  The  region  would  have  been  Irelandised  under 
Coercion  Acts  and  military  occupation.  But  Americans  had 
faith  enough  in  the  principles  of  Federation  and  Home  Rule 
to  restore  the  recreant  States,  almost  before  the  smoke  had 
cleared  from  th^^ttle-fields,  to  full  authority  as  sovereign 
members  of  the  T^^Jion. 

AND  GIVE.")lilM  THE  CONTKACT  TO  SAVE  YOU  ! 

Dr.  Shaw  is  an'^gtrepid  man.  He  sees  what  ought  to 
be  done  and  how  it^^ught  to  be  done.   He  says : — 

If  Americans  were^^to  take  the  contract  for  reorganising 
your  British  Empire  tney  would  lose  no  time  in  telegraphing 


for  the  strong  men  of  both  Canadian  parties ;  for  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Hofmeyr  and  the  other  empire-builders  of  South  Africa ; 
for  the  experienced  and  staunch  politicians  of  the  Austra- 
lasian  States,  and  for  Englishmen  everywhere  who  were 
actually  engaged  in  maintaining  British  supremacy.  After 
a  conference,  they  would  draw  up  certain  tentative  pro- 
posals and  call  an  Imperial  Convention  to  draft  a  final 
scheme  of  Federation.  This  scheme  should  provide  for  a  true 
Imperial  Parliament  to  take  over  from  the  existing  local 
parliaments  of  the  United  Kingdom  all  imperial  business.  It 
would  place  the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  postal  service  upon 
an  imperial  basis.  It  would  establish  absolute  Free  Trade 
between  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  although  it  might  allow 
certain  parts  to  maintain  differential  tariffs  against  non- 
British  countries.  It  would  allow  Ireland  Home  Rule  as  a 
matter  of  course — subject  not  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
to  the  British  Empire. 

SUPPOSE  HE  ANNEXES  IBELAND  ! 

As  we  shall  not  give  Americaiis  the  contract  to  save  the 
Empire,  Dr.  Shaw  warns  us  that  under  our  blind  states- 
manship- 
Ireland  itself  might  falter  in  its  loyalty  at  some  time  c  f 
crisis.  We  do  not  want  Ireland,  yet  obviously  we  could  make 
her  very  comfortable  and  happy  as  a  State  in  our  Union. 
And  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the 
American  flag  might  not  float  over  the  Emerald  Island  with 
as  much  propriety  as  the  British  flag  in  territories  contiguous 
to  our  border.  Moreover,  there  might  be  much  moral  justifi- 
cation for  our  reception  of  Ireland  in  the  fact  that  we  should 
at  once  give  that  community  a  place  in  a  rational  system  of 
political  organisation,  and  promote  its  general  welfare  and 

Progress,  wherea8,  without  Home  Rule,  it  mast  remain  in  a 
istraught  condition.  Our  mission  in  Ireland  would  be  the 
same  as  England  professes  in  Egypt — to  pacify,  restore,  and 
bless.  But  we  could  have  no  object  in  undertaking  this 
necessarily  expensive  annexation  of  Ireland,  except  the 
welfare  of  humanity  and  the  progress  of  the  English-speaking 
communities  of  the  world. 

THE  UNION  OF  TBE  ENOLISH-SPIAEINO  RAGE. 

Dr.  Shaw  does  not  conclude,  however,  without  saying 
a  kindly  word  of  brotherly  sympathy.  We  may,  and  no 
doubt  are,  both  fools  and  blind,  but  we  are  English-speak- 
ing men  for  all  that.   So  he  tells  us^ 

Blood  is  thicker  than  water.  Most  Americans  are  of 
British  origin,  and  they  are  devotedly  attached  to  ideas  and 
possessions  that  are  our  common  heritage.  They  rejoice  in 
the  exploits  of  a  broad-visioned  kinsman  like  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes.  They  have  the  kindliest  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  English  civilisation  of  the  Australian  continent.  They 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  they  would  respect  and  admire  the  statesmanship  of  a 
leader  in  England  who  should  attempt  the  real  knitting 
together  of  that  Empire.  With  such  an  Empire  they  would 
have  no  occasion  for  controversy.  The  Irictions  that  have 
endangered  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  America  in 
recent  years  have  grown  out  of  the  mischievously  anomalous 
political  situation  of  Canada.  A  unified  imperial  economic 
system  might  soon  lead  to  a  reciprocit>y  treaty  between  the 
two  English-speaking  federations  that  would  hasten  the  ad- 
vent of  the  universal  Free  Trade  that  all  intelligent  Protec- 
tionists anticipate  and  desire. 

So  far  Dr.  Shaw,  ^^ow  do  not  let  an j  proud,  impatient 
Briton  sniff  or  storm  or  venture  to  ignore  the  significance 
of  this  very  plain  warning.  It  is  but  the  latest  repetition 
of  the  Cassandra-like  prediction:  We  must  federate  or 
perish.''  And  the  first  step  to  the  only  possible  federati<»n 
is  Home  Rule ! 
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HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  EHPIRE.-II. 

SOMB  BRITISH  SUGGESTIONS. 

In  the  preceding  article  I  have  summarised  what  Dr. 
Sliaw  has  to  say  on  this  question  from  the  American  stand- 
point. In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  September,  a  New 
Zealander  and  an  Englishman  give  their  ideas  on  the 
same  subject. 

A  CHANCE  POR  CANADA. 

Sir  JuUus  Vogel  comes  forward  to  suggest  that  Canada 
should  take  the  initiative  in  summoning  a  Congress  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies  in  order  to  ^borate  a  scheme 
for  la3ring  the  foundations  of  a  ZoUverein  of  the  British 
Dominions.''  There  are  great  and  obvious  difficulties 
which  Sir  Julius  Vogel  fully  reco^^nises,  but  he  thinks  that 
he  can  get  round  them  by  makmg  the  imposition  of  a 
bounty  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  goods  produced  in  British 
possessions  on  articles  similar  to  those  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  1.6.,  he  would  give  a  10  percent,  bounty 
to  the  Colonial  producer  of  wool,  grain,  butter,  cheese, 
and  meat,  but  in  order  to  meet  the  suggestion  that  this 
is  subsidising  colonial  producers  in  order  to  compete  with 
EngUsh  farmers  in  the  English  markets,  Sir  Julius 
says ; — 

It  is  fair  to  consider  that  they  are  prejudiced  to  the  total 
extent  of  the  bonuses  paid  on  these  articles,  and  we  suggest 
that  such  payment  should  be  made,  the  total  amount  to  be 
divided  amongst  all  the  producers  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
found  most  satisfactory. 

He  thinks  that  the  bounty  would  amount  to  over  five- 
and-a-quarter  millions  to^y,  and  that  it  would  rise  to  over 
£'8,000,000,  one-third  of  which  should  be  paid  by  the  British 
Possesaionsy  and  two-thirds  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

TO  FBEE  TBADE  VIA  BOUNTIES. 

By  this  means  he  thinks  the  way  would  be  paved 
towards  universal  freedom  of  trade  beyond  all  ports  of 
the  British  Dominions.   He  says : — 

^fje  now  come  to  the  conditions  which  should  accompany 
the)  agreement  to  make  the  payments  recommended.  We 
suggest  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  British  possessions  agree  to  impose  an  extra  ad 
valarem  import  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  foreign 
commodities  of  the  same  character  as  those  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Any  of  the  bonuses  described  shall  cease  to  be  paid  six 
months  after  the  United  Kingdom  declares  a  ten  per  cent, 
differential  duty  on  any  of  the  commodities  subject  to  such 
bonuses  coming  from  foreign  countries.  Thus,  for  example, 
whenever  the  increased  production  of  the  British  possessions 
made  it  safe  to  place  a  ten  per  cent,  duty  on  grain  from 
foreign  countries  the  proposed  bonus  on  grain  would  cease, 

3.  On  three  years'  notice  (issued  not  sooner  than  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  the  bonuses  coming  into  operation, 
and  not  later  than  eighteen  years)  that  the  United  King- 
dom will  impose  not  less  than  a  ten  per  cent,  duty  on  fdl 
foreign  commodities,  the  British  possessions  and  the  United 
Kingdom  will  a^ee  to  an  exchange,  free  of  customs  duties, 
of  a&  commodities  of  their  own  production  or  manufacture. 
The  British  possessions  are  also  to  impose  a  duty  on  foreign 
commodities  of  not  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  but  to  be  at 
liberty  as  well  as  the  United  Kingdom  to  make  the  duty  on 
foreign  commodities  larger  than  ten  per  cent. 

With  these  exceptions,  if  any,  within  twenty-one  years — 
probably  much  earlier — there  would  be  a  complete  ZoUverein 
within  the  British  dominions.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
various  customs  departments  would  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  scheme. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is 
concerned,  these  provisions  will  confer  prodigious  benefits. 
They  will  largely  increase  the  demand  for  the  manufactures 


of  the  mother  country ;  they  will  give  an  impetus  to  British 
t'ade  and  British  shipping  at  a  time  when  both  are  threat- 
ened by  the  increasing  hostility  of  foreign  countries.  The 
power  to  go  beyond  the  10  per  cent,  duties  will  be  a  formid- 
able weapon  in  the  way  of  repressing  foreign  unfriendliness, 
a  weapon  the  want  of  whicn  the  ablest  British  statesmen 
have  lamented. 

AN  ANGLO-SAXON  OLYMPIAD. 

The  Englishman  is  Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  who  developes 
his  scheme  from  ''An  Anglo-Saxon  Olympiad."  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  Mr.  C^per  has  amended  his  scheme 
so  as  to  improve  the  Americans.  His  Olympiad  invites  the 
Americans  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  coming  in. 
Nothing  has  struck  him  so  much  as  the  constantly  re- 
curring expression  of  belief  that,  in  the  athletic  section 
of  the  scheme  is  an  opportunity  for  a  further  extension 
of  friendship  to  tiie  United  States. 

In  America  as  well  as  here  and  in  the  colonies  it  is  being 
much  discussed,  and  that  those  who  favour  it  are  bracing 
themselves  to  mount  the  difficulties  previous  to  its  practic^ 
realisation.  I  am  fairly  astonished  at  the  strong  latent 
desire  which  evidently  exists  amongst  representative  men  at 
home,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  English-speaking 
men  resident  within  the  British  Empire  and  in  America. 

The  scheme  as  originally  designed,  was  divided  into 
three  sections — industrial,  intellectual,  and  athletic. 
The  two  first  sections  were  sketched  with  the  Imperial 
Institul^  very  much  in  view,  and  I  hope  that  when  that 
organisation  gets  into  good  working  order  the  executive 
authorities  there  will  make  their  own  the  suggestion  for  a 
small,  business-like  exhibition  to  be  held  every  four  years, 
during  which  scientific,  commercial,  and  industrisd  conferences 
might  be  held  among  representatives  of  the  Empire.  The 
results  of  their  delib^ations  might  be  smnmarised  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  Empire  as  a  record  of  progress,  and 
containing  hints  for  future  development.  I  also  suggested 
that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  that  representatives 
of  labour  from  the  colonies  should  come  to  England  at  those 
times,  and  have  org^anised  opportunities  put  within  their 
reach  to  see  the  wonderful  greatness  of  England  in  all 
directions  of  industrial  thought  and  work. 

Under  the  culture  section  of  the  scheme  is  suggested  the 
foundation  of  national  or  imperial  scholarships  (there  are 
none  in  existence  yet)  of  science,  art,  literature,  history,  and 
technical  education,  to  be  held  for  four  years,  open  to  all 
enfranchised  subjects  of  the  Queen  and  their  families,  and 
the  examinations  for  them  to  be  held  simultaneously  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire—say  London,  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Cape  Town,  Bar- 
bados, etc. 

If,  contemporaneously  with  this  festival,  carefully  selected 
bodies  of  men  representing  the  military  and  naval  resources 
of  the  Empire,  especially  India,  could  be  gathered  together, 
an  instructive  mutual  lesson  might  be  given. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  general  outline  of  this  proposed 
festival,  during  which  a  consultive  and  informal  council  of 
the  race  should  take  place,  for  there  are  many  questions  upon 
which  the  common  council  of  the  race  might  be  of  great 
service  and  help  to  avoid  many  unnecessary  difficulties,  long 
since  solved  by  one  but  novel  to  another  section  of  the  race. 
If  worked  in  a  proper  way,  the  proposed  festival  would  attriM^t 
a  large  number  of  leading  men  to  the  mother  country,  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  and  discussions  might  be  put 
in  some  formal  shape. 

So  far  Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  and  Il-^y^urtily  wish  him 
Ood  speed  in  the  excellent  work  he  H>  ^taken  in  hand. 
But  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  fir^a^  /lympiad  of  the 
English-speaking  race  will  be  held  ^  I^J^cago  next  year. 
At  any  rate,  if  it  is  not,  our  Americ<>e';rN)usins  must  have 
lost  much  of  the  smartness  which  '  9  hitherto  been  » 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  race. 
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WOMEN'S  WORK  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

By  a  French  Critic. 
Under  the  above  title,  and  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
M(mde$  for  July  1st,  the  Comte  d'Haussonville  has 
reviewed  the  results  of  our  own  Labour  Commission  and 
the  Reports  of  the  American  Labour  Bureau,  making 
comparisons  with  the  actual  state  of  thin^  in  France. 
He  speaks  very  highly  of  the  system  of  investigation 
adopted  in  the  United  States : — 

THB  AMERICAN  LABOUR  BI7RBAU. 

This  method  is  absolutely  different  from  that  employed  in 
France  when  the  Government  undertook,  some  years  ago,  to 
draw  up  a  statistical  table  of  wages.  The  Labour  Bureau 
did  not  send  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  every  town  or 
^  village  printed  form,  to  be  filled  up  more  or  less  conscien- 
tiously, or  perhaps,  not  at  all.  They  did  not  then  add  up  the 
total  of  the  figures  obtained  (the  greater  number  being 
inaccurate),  nor  divide  them  into  three  or  four  classes  of 
industries  and  then  strike  averages  which,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  by  no  means  corresponded  with  the  facts.  Finally, 
they  did  not  collect  all  these  figures  into  one  table,  divided 
according  to  industries  and  departments,  whose  dry  columns 
are  very  hard  reading,  and  have  not  even  the  merit  of  their 
apparent  exactitude.  The  Labour  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Carroll  Wright— a  man  of  first-rate 
qualifications — has  proceeded  quite  otherwise..  He  has 
inspired  himself  by  the  monograph  method,  inaugurated  and 
made  known  by  the  illustrious  Le  Flay  (which,  taking 
individuals  instead  of  figures,  obtains  results  at  once  more 
interesting  and  more  accurate);  adapting  it,  by  extension 
and  generalisation,  to  his  own  purposes. 

WORKING  GIRLS  NOT  WORKING  WOMEN. 

M.  d'Haussonville  then  goes  on  to  give  in  full  the 
details  and  results  of  the  enquiry,  which  need  not  be 
quoted  at  length.  In  summing  up,  he  takes  a  very 
favourable  view  of  the  position  of  working  women  in  the 
United  States.  The  currency  of  the  term  '*  working  girl," 
according  to  him,  points  to  a  very  happy  circumstance, 
viz.,  that  married  women  are  not,  as  a  rule,  obliged  to  go 
out  to  work,  the  normal  salary  of  the  husband  being 
sufficient  to  support  a  family.  "This  is  the  privilege 
of  young  countries,  where  labour  is  dear,  and  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  still  cheap.  Thus  the 
painful  questions  raised  by  the  employment  of 
women  in  industrial  pursuits,  are  solved  at  once  — 
or  rather,  they  never  arise.  Happier  than  the  French 
working  -  woman,  the  American  is  not  forced  to 
leave  her  husband  in  the  morning,  and  not  see  him  again 
till  evening — to  leave  her  home  at  daybreak  with  the  fire 
unlighted,  and  return  at  night,  with  scarcely  strength 
enough  left  to  prepare  the  family  meal.  Above  all,  she 
does  not  find  herself  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
entrusting  her  infant  to  chaiitable  or  mercenary  hands — 
of  leaving  it  ill,  and  seeing  it  again  in  a  dying  state. 
She  escapes  all  these  sufferings  and  anxieties,  which  are 
the  common  lot  of  the  French  ouvrier.  Happy,  thrice 
hapfy^y  the  individuals  and  nations  who  are  twenty  years 

LODGINGS  FOR  WORKING  GIRLS — 

After  dwelling  in  some  detail  on  the  homes  and 
boarding-houses  in  existence  for  the  benefit  of  American 
worlrin^- girls,  M.  d*Haussonville  points  out  the  need  of 
similar  institutions  in  France.  However,  some  eflfort  has 
been  made  in  that  direction.  The  attention  of  certain 
religious  associations  has  been  attracted  tor  the  dangers 
which  too  often  attend  the  position  of  working-girls  in 
Paris.  They  usually  live  in  furnished  lodgings  till  they  have 
saved  enough  to  buy  a  little  furniture  and  pay  three  months* 
rent  in  advance;  and  have  to  get  their  meals  out,  in 
restaurants  and  cr&meries,  where  they  are  charged  high 


prices  for  unwholesome  food.  The  associations  referred 
to  have  opened  a  certain  number  of  "  patronages  extemes,*' 
where  girls  who  work  in  shops  and  factories  can  find 
shelter  for  the  night,  breakfast  and  supper,  and  a  place 
to  spend  their  Sundays.  But  there  remains  the  difficulty 
of  providing  the  mid-day  meal,  the  principal  one  in  their 
hard-working  lives.  Besides,  this  somewhat  conventual 
existence,  with  the  dormitory  and  the  meals  in  common, 
does  not  always  suit  the  Parisian  work-girl.  She  likes, 
when  she  can  get  them,  to  have  her  own  room,  her  bits 
of  furniture,  and  her  liberty.  But  still,  she  wants  to  be 
able  to  take  her  meals  in  a  decent  place,  where  she  will 
not  be  exposed  to  the  insolent  attentions  of  strangers. 
She  does  not  want  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  rascally  traiUurs 
who  refuse  to  serve  her  with  lunch  except  at  a  price  far 
beyond  her  means,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  some  male 
customer  gallant  enough  to  ofifer  to  pay  the  difiference. 

— AND  RESTAURANTS. 

Here,  too,  charity  has  been  on  the  watch,  but  only  quite 
recently.  The  project  of  **  restauranU-bibliothequet^*^  due 
principally  to  the  initiative  of  an  eminent  Jesuit,  has 
been  put  in  action,  and  resulted,  so  far,  in  two  dining- 
rooms  (with  which  it  is  proposed,  as  soon  as  possibly, 
to  combine  reading  rooms),  clean,  well-managed,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  girls  each,  at 
a  time.  They  are  already  very  popular  and  numerously 
attended.  .  .  .  "It  chokes  me  to  eat  in  front 
of  thatj^  said  a  tainted  sheep  who  had  found  her  way 
in,  one  day,  by  mistake— referring  to  a  great  crucifix 
wldoh  hangs  in  the  dining-room — and  she  never  came 
again.  But  others  have  returned  and  continue  to  do  so, 
attracted  not  only  by  the  material  advantages  of  the 
place,  but  by  the  kindly  welcome,  and  the  personal  interest 
shown  in  them.  When  one  ceases  to  come  it  is  always  a 
bad  sign. 

CHURCH-GOING  IN  THB  TWO  REPUBLICS. 

One  point  in  the  American  statistics  which  strikes 
M.  d'Haussouville  as  curious  and  luifamiliar  is  the  state- 
ment of  church  attendance,  which,  as  a  criterion  of 
morals,  would  never  have  been  dreamed  of  in  France. 
Out  of  16,713  women  who  were  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject, 2,309  did  not  attend  any  place  of  worship. 

As  to  this  proportion,  the  reporter-general  of  the  enquiry 
— an  official  personage  of  the  most  pronounced  type— is  very 
grieved  at  finding  it  so  high.  In  France  we  should  probably 
think  it  exceedingly  low.  I  know  nothing  which  marks  the 
difference  between  the  two  countries  and  the  two  republics 
better  than  this  estimate  and  this  regret. 

M.  d'Haussonville  finds  two  defects  in  the  Labour 
Bureau^s  report,  which,  from  a  French  point  of  view,  are 
most  important,  viz.,  the  absence  of  all  information,  first, 
as  to  the  hours  of  labour,  and,  secondly,  as  to  labour 
legislation  in  the  United  States. 

THE  DANGER  OF  STATE  PROTECTION. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper,  dealing  with  England, 
is  principally  occupied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Act  of  1878,  and  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords'  Com- 
mission on  the  Sweating  System.  Here  we  need  quote 
only  his  concluding  paragraph : — 

The  economic  position  of  France  resembles  that  of  England 
much  more  than  that  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  condition 
of  working-women,  without  being  as  wretched  as  it  is  in 
England,  is  very  diJOacult  and  painful.  Well-meaning  legis- 
lators are  to-day  proposing  to  protect  them.  The  intention 
is  most  laudable,  but  I  would  fain  point  out  the  danger  of 
making  the  position  of  those  for  whom  they  are  interested 
more  difficult  still,  by  an  excess  of  State  interference.  Pro- 
tection is  all  very  well,  but  one  must  beware  of  transforming, 
by  ill-conceived  measures,  the  protected  into  vicMms. 
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AN  OFFICE  OF  INDEXERS. 


MlSa  liAlLKY,  INDKXAH  0£M£UAL. 


The  specialisation  of  industry  which  has  brought  us 
the  t3rpewriting  office  has  now  brought  us  the  Inaezing 
Office.  Indesers  will  never  be  as  plentiful  as  typewriters. 
To  begin  with,  indexers  are  born,  not  made.  They 
correspond  to  the  higher  functions  of  the  human  brain, 
and  their  avoirdupois  weight  compared  with  that  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  human  nlvriads,  is  as  small  as  the 
weight  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  compared  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  human  body.  In  the  second 
place,  the  demand  for  them  is  not  so  great.  The 
public  hiis  yet  to  appreciate  the  need  for  a  good  index. 
Copyright  ought  to  be  rigidly  denied  to  every  book  that 
ha9  not  an  index  up  to  a  certain  indispensable  measure 
and  standard  of  excellence,  and  librarians  ought  to 
discountenance  the  purchase  of  any  book  that  has  not  an 
index.  Newspapers  also  should  be  indexed.  TAe  Tifnes 
alone  publishes  a  belated  quarterly  index ;  the  Daily 
Chronicle  perhaps  may  some  day  imitate  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  give  us  a  neat,  handy,  cheap  annual  index. 
But  even  as  it  is  there  is  evidence  of  the  growth  of  a 
demand  for  indexes,  and  to  Miss  Nancy  Bailey,  whose 
portrait  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  belongs  the 
credit  of  initiating  the  novelty  of  an  indexing  office  in 
London.  Miss  B^ley  is  young,  and  indomitable,  and  if 
she  fails  I  don't  think  anyone  coming  after  her  is  likely 
to  suoceed.  The  following  is  the  circular  in  which  she 
announced  her  new  venture  : — 

Tlie  npcfi  for  a  good  index  is  universally  recognised,  bat 
the  difficulty  of  getting  one  made  in  time  by  a  person  who 
haij  studied  indexing  as  an  art  is  often  insuperable.  To  nie<it 
tl lis  need,  I  propose  to  open  an  office  which  will  untiertake 
all  kinds  of  indexing.  I  am  prepared  to  index  books,  reviews, 
maj^zines,  pamphlets,  newspaper**,  etc.,  at  reasonable 
charges,  and  in  as  bhort  a  space  of  liiue  as  is  consistent 
with  accuracy. 

My  qualilication  to  undertake  the  direction  of  .^uch  an 


office  of  indexing  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  for  the  years  1889*, 
1890, 1891, 1  was  sole  indexer  of  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates ;  and  also  by  the  following  extracts  from  letters  : — 

The  Speaker's  Secretary  writes  - — "  The  Speaker  wishes 
yoo  success  in  your  undertaking,  and  he  feels  sure  you  w:ll 
meet  with  it  as  he  is  well  aware  how  qualified  you  are  to 
perform  the  work  of  indexing,  etc." 

The  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Commons  writes  :— "  I  have 
pleasure  in  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  judging  from  the 
manner  in  which  your  Index  to  Hansard's  Debates  was  com- 
piled, yoa  are  fully  qualified  to  carry  out  well  and  carefully 
any  indexing  work  that  may  be  entrusted  to  you." 

Richard  Gamett,  Esq.,  LL.D..  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
W.  A.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  of  the  College  of  Arms,  have  kindly  al- 
lowed the  use  of  their  names  as  references. 

I  heartily  wish  Miss  Bailey,  whobe  address  is  ^,  Keppel 
Street,  Bedford  Sauare,  all  the  success  which  she  deserves 
— and  wind  up  with  a  quotation  dear  to  all  indexers,  from 

Isaac  Disrali's  Literary  Miscellanies  "  : — 

I,  for  my  part,  venerate  the  inventor  of  indexes,  and  I  know 
not  to  whom  to  yield  the  preference,  either  to  Hippocrates, 
who  was  the  first  great  anatomiser  of  the  human  body,  or  to 
that  unknown  labourer  in  literature  who  first  laid  open  the 
nerves  and  arteries  of  a  book. 


A  MODERN  ENGLISH  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

Mb.  E.  De  Malak,  the  secretary  of  the  company  of 
translators  who  have  undertaken  to  attempt  the  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  into  modem  English,  sends 
me  a  report  as  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made,, 
which  will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  first  appeal  for  helpers  to  undertake  the  work  of 
translation  appeared  in  the  Review  op  Reviews  of 
September,  1891.  In  response  to  that  appeal,  a  com- 
pany of  nineteen  members  was  formed,  which  was  divided 
into  five  groups,  each  dealing  with  one  of  the  first  live 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  These  five  books  are  now 
nearly  all  completed,  and  have  been  revised  each  by  its 
own  group. 

The  general  revision  is  undertaken  first  by  the  Revising 
Committee,  and,  secondly,  by  the  English  Committee. 
This  latter — the  English  Committee —contains  some 
members  who  are  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  who  go  through 
the  text  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  ^ving  the  correct 
English  idiom  in  all  cases.  Much  prehminary  work  1  as 
been  done,  and  the  ground  has  been  well  cleared  for  a 
further  advance 

The  nineteen  translators  belong  to  many  dififerent 
sects  of  thought  and  theology,  but  throughout  there  has 
been  great  unanimity,  and  the  work  has  l)een  undertaken 
and  carried  through  up  to  the  present  in  a  spirit  of 
earnest  prayer.  None  of  the  translators  receive  any  pay- 
ment for  their  services. 

The  first  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  will  be  published  at  Is.,  and  should  its 
sale  prove  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the  new  version, 
publication  of  the  Epistles  will  follow.  The  Greek  text 
of  Westcott  and  Hart  has  been  generally  followed,  for 
the  work  is  a  revision  and  not  a  translation,  neither  is  it 
a  paraphrase.  When  the  first  edition  is  pubUshed  it  will 
be  issued  tentatively,  and  criticism  will  be  freely  invitecl 
from  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  German  revisers  have  invited  criticisms  of  their 
revised  translation. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  publication  will  take  place 
in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1893.  Any  of  our  readers 
desiring  to  assist,  either  financially  or  otherwise,  cam 
communicate  with  Mr.  E.  de  Maian,  of  I,  Beech  (fro%  e, 
Newland,  nenr  Hull.  ^ 
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AU 

A  FRENCH  TRIB 


LEIGH : 
TO  MRS. 


BROWNING. 


M.  Joseph  Tsxtb  cAt^ates  to  the  Hevue  des  DeiLv 
Mondes  for  August  16th  a  very  interestiug  p^er  under 
the  above  title.  The  recent  translation  of  '^Aurora 
Leigh "  by  M.  Albert  Sayine,  though  sufficiently  inade- 
•quate  (and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imngine  a  poem  less 
easy  to  render  into  French),  forms  his  text,  and  has,  he 
says,  found  readers  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
partly  because  of  its  being  so  little  known  in  France,  and 
partly  because  "the  work  is  one  to  which  one  can  return 
a^ain  and  again,  and  so  rich  in  aperftts,  in  acute  and 
vigorous  views  of  life,  in  beauties  of  aU  sorts,  that  one 
may,  without  presumptioni  hope  to  glean  in  it — almost 
4td  infinitum,^ 

THE  RXPRBSSION  OF  THE  MODEBN  SPIRIT. 

But  the  principal  reason  is  that,  among  foreign  poets, 
there  is  not  one  who  is  nearer  to  us  and  our  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  moment  than  this  Elizabeth  Browning,  of 
whom  one  ma^  say,  without  hesitation,  that  she  is  the 
most  philosopmcal  poet  of  our  epoch,  while  at  the  same 
tune  she  possesses  talent  of  the  most  exquisite  and  rarest 
kind.  Indeed,  when  one  reads  the  poem  again  it  seems 
to  be  of  yesterday,  so  much  are  questions  looked  at  from 
a  preeenlHlay  standpoint — so  much  is  tiie  work,  taking  it 
as  a  whole,  a  confession  of  this  centmry — so  entirely  is  it 
a  revelation  of  this  ^  generous,  heroic,  passionate '  soul, 
as  she-^was  once  called  by  M.  Taine,  this  soul  is  '  wholly 
modem  in  her  education,  her  pride,  her  audacity,  by  the 
•continuous  vibration  of  the  emotional  chords  of  her 
nature.'  Tes,  this  is  certainly  the  work  into  which  she 
has  put,  as  she  savs  on  the  first  pa^e,  '  her  lughest  con- 
victions upon  life  and  art.'  It  is  a  philosophic  and 
aesthetic  testament.  There  is  no  book  with  more 
actuality  about  it.  If  there  exists  anywhere  a  gospel 
of  that  modern  Christianity  which  is  promised 
us,  it  is  here.  This,  par  excellence,  is  the  book 
of  the  'seekers  of  the  future,'  and  it  has  only 
one  fault  for  us  in  France — it  is  written  in  English  and 
in  verse.  But,  most  certainly  there  is  no  work  which  is, 
in  a  higher  degree,  both  the  self-revelation  of  a  great 
soul,  and  the  poem  of  a  century.  Apirt  from  a  few 
details,  which  are  purely  English, '  Aurora  Leigh '  is  the 
poetic  evangel  of  contemporary  idealism. 

THE  TRUE  POSITION  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

"  Romney  Leigh,  in  his  earlier  phase,  represents  the 
movement  which  ori^ated  the  wholesale  and  somewhat 
mechanical  'humanitarian'  schemes  of  Owen,  Fourier, 
Cabet,  and  others.  One  of  Mrs.  Brownings  merits 
— profound  analyst  that  she  was  —  is  to  have 
placed  in  a  vivid  light  the  conventional,  arbitrary, 
and,  in  short,  unjustifiable  element  in  the  *  worship  of 
humanity.*  ....  Life  is  too  short  to  cure  the  evils 
of  generations.  Granted,  but  the  efiort  made  now,  adds 
to  the  actual  sum  of  good  in  existence,  and  will  bear 
fruit  in  some  future  age.  Perhaps  so,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  poor  consolation  to  the  race  of  mastodons  to  know, 
before  becoming  fossil,  that  their  place  in  life  would 
soon  be  taken  by  elephants ;  they  were  not  elephants, 
but  mastodons,  and  I,  who  am  a  man  like  the  men  now 
living,  and  not  like  those  who  will  perhaps  exist  one  day 
— /  pity  the  woes  of  man  in  the  agony  of  the  present. 

"  This  revolt  of  personality  and  the  inner  sense  —  we 
cannot  but  think  so  with  the  poet — is  not  egotism  ;  it  is 
the  lawful  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
unduly  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  race.  What  f  to  count 
our  personality  for  nothing,  sacrifice  our  desires,  annihi- 
late our  will,  abase  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings  before 
the  sentiment  of  the  UniversiQ  in  order  to  secure  a 


problematic  happiness  to  certain  human  beings  who,  one 
day,  will  live  on  this  planet  —if  it  is  then  in  existence, 
wmch  is,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain — with  a  life  as  pro- 
visional and  precarious  as  our  own — is  that  all  the  ideal 

groposed  to  me  ?  Why  should  I  sacrifice  what  I  am  and 
ave  to  unsubstantial  phantoms  who,  in  their  turn,  if  I 
am  to  believe  you,  will  have  nothing  better  to  do  than 
sacrifice  themselves  in  their  turn? 

ELIZARETH  BROWNING*8  RELIGION. 

After  aU,  the  main  fault  of  these  humanitarian  schemes 
is  their  materialism.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
The  great  enemy  of  these  times  is  the  crushing  out  of  the 

mind  by  the  senses   '  Hie  earth  is  full  of  heaven.' 

But  we  walk  amidst  these  marvels  without  perceiving  them. 
Of  that  troop  of  strolling  actors  whom  we  call  the  numan 
tace,  passing  along  their  road,  pushing  their  car,  and 
humming  their  songs,  we  scarcely  find  here  and  there  one 
who  will  sit  down  by  the  wayside,  take  off  his  sandals,  and 
remain  to  dream  and  admire  for  a  minute  or  two.  The 
rest  will  be  gathering  blackberries  on  the  hedges  and 
playing  foolish  tricks  by  smearing  each  other's  faces. 
What  Elizabeth  Browning  proposes  to  us,  in  place  of  this 
^rops  matter-worship,  is  a  religion  ancient  enough  and  a 
faith  as  old  as  the  world ;  but  renewed,  vivifi^,  by  an 
inspiring  breath — animated,  and,  as  it  were,  transfigured 
by  monQ  experience  and  the  authority  of  a  life  of  effort. 

*' A  very  poetic  and  noble  symbolism,  an  ardent  idealism, 
an  audacity  at  first  disconcerting,  afterwards  infinitely 
fascinating  in  its  most  daring  flights ;  lastly,  a  very  modem 
Christianity,  without  as  M.  Taine  puts  it,  'anything 
official  about  it' : — this,  I  think,  is  the  foundation  of  Mrs. 
Browniug^s  religion. 

LOVE  AND  WORK. 

"  The  end  of  the  poem  is  quite  unique.  Never,  we  doubt 
not,  in  any  language,  has  love  been  exprossed  in  more 
passionate  yet  purer  accents,  more  burning  and  yet  more 
chaste.  No  hymn  was  ever  yet  so  caressing  and  so 
austere,  so  fervent  and  so  reverent.  It  is  no  use  tryiitg 
to  translate  the  untranslatable.  Only  such  an  one^we 
may  say  it,  since  she  has  said  it  herself^could  write 
these  pages,  who,  in  the  midst  of  life,  at  the  hour  when 
the  shadows  begin  to  lengthen,  has  been,  like  Elizabeth 
Browning,  saved  by  love.  But,  if  a  satisfied  and 
necessarily  exceptional  passion  is  not  a  law  of  our  nature, 
faith  and  hope  are  laws  of  the  moral  world  and  the 
first  of  virtues.    The  poem  ends  with  a  cry  of  hope, 

and    an  act  of  faith   What  both  Romney 

and  Aurora  see  is  the  Jerusalem  of  the  future— that 
which  will  arise  triumphant  from  human  effort.  But  if  this 
faith  once  lost  has  returned  to  them  it  is  at  the  cost 

of  a  hard  experience   Truth  is  the  price  of  an 

individual  effort  which  we  must  make  for  ourselves,  with- 
out reckoning  on  the  help  of  others.  It  is  a  mistake^ 
even  a  fault — to  say  that  we  cannot  do  it,  for  we  have  in 
ourselves  forces  a  thousand  times  greater  than  we  sus- 
pect, but,  instead  of  concentrating  them,  we  waste  them 
foolishly  and  cast  them  to  the  winds.  This  is  why  we  do 
J  If  it  believe  in  a  future  of  tmth  and  justice,  although  this 
future  (and  the  thought  is  a  terrifying  one)  depends  on 
us.  To  believe  it,  we  must  have  begun  to  realise  it  in 
our  hearts. 

"  Assuredly,  this  is  not  a  great  discovery ;  but  if  the 
idealism  of  the  poet  of  *  Aurora  Leigh '  is  not  new  in  its 
essentisd  traits— and,to  say  the  truth,  it  would  be  strange 
if  it  were  so— it  seems  to  me,  nevertheless,  that  it  has  the 
merit  of  clearly  stating  the  social  problem  of  the  time, 
and  that  on  its  true  ground,  which  is  the  awakening  of 
the  moral  consciousness.  There  are  epochs  when  there  is 
a  certain  novelty  in  reminding  men  that  civilisation  is  an 
affair  of  the  souL" 
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THE     "TraES"  NEWSPAPER. 

rNSIDB  PBINTIKO  HOUSE  8QUARB. 

Thebe  is  a  ve^  interestiDg  article  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Vincent  in  the  English  lUustraUd  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember, from  which  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  take  the 
f ^owin^  quotations. 

Mr.  Vincent  says : — 

Accompany  me,  then,  at  six  in  the  evening  to  the  door  in 
Printing  Honse  Sqoare.  •  Remain  without  in  the  flesh,  but 
let  your  disembodied  spirit  pass  through  the  folding-doors ; 
the  men  behind  the  railings  on  the  right  will  not  notice  your 
ghost,  but  you  may  notice  that  they  sit  at  the  receipt  of 
telegrams  and  of  envelopes,  and  that  no  man  bearing  the 
printed  envelope  of  the  paper  goes  away  unr(»warded.  You 
will  notice,  too,  that  the  night  printers  are  dropping  in  one 
after  another,  for  the  great  engine  is  awaking  out  of  her  half- 
sleep  of  the  day. 

thb  composing  boom. 

Glide  unsubstantially  to  the  right  and  you  shall  pass 
through  a  lofty  room,  a  wilderness  of  iron  tables  and 
type,  to  the  foot  of  a  spiral  staircase  of  iron,  ascending 
which  you  shall  become  aware  of  a  warm  smell  of  oil  and 
of  a  rattling  crashing  sound  from  a  composing  room. 
Look  down  its  length,  and  the  impression  produced  on  the 
eye  is  that  of  an  endless  series  of  frames,  hybrids  between  a 
Venetian  blind  and  an  ^olian  harp,  each  attended  by  its 
satellites  who  work  under  a  strong  light  concentrated  upon 
the  work.  Before  each  man  lies  his  slip  of  "  copy  " ;  legible 
or  illegible,  he  must  make  the  best  of  it ;  some  set  by  hand, 
others  by  machine,  played  upon  with  keys  like  a  piano, 
capable  of  setting  nearly  300  lines  an  hour,  whereas  fifty 
lines  is  the  limit  of  the  best  hand  labour. 

Be  content  with  a  glance  here.  Know  that  each  man  has 
his  work  allotted  to  him  by  the  head-printer,  that  many  of 
them  grow  to  an  honourable  old  age,  that  all  receive  pay  at 
rates  higher  than  those  earned  by  any  men  of  their  class  in 
London,  and  that  there  is  not  a  Trade  Unionist  among  them. 

THB  BDITOB'S  COBBIDOB. 

Pass  through  a  green-baize  door  into  a  long  corridor,  remem- 
bering tha^i  even  to  the  spirits  the  room  of  the  editor  of  the 
Times  remains  closed,  and  that  you  are  in  another  man's 
house  investigating  the  penetralia  of  his  business.  Other 
rooms  in  this  corridor  are  those  which  used  to  be  occupied 
by  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  occupied  now  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Walter, 
and  the  drawing-room  in  which  visitors  are  received,  over 
the  mantel-piece  of  which  hung,  until  the  other  day,  a 
portrait  of  somebody  in  antediluvian  jack-boots  whom  I 
always  assumed,  without  any  justification,  to  be  Crabb 
Robinson.  There  are  three  writing-rooms  on  this  floor,  each 
having  a  good  desk  and  good  chairs,  a  supply  of  pale  blue 
slips  of  paper,  and  a  strong  electric  reading-lamp.  There 
is  also  number  7,  the  room  in  which  an  army  of  sub-editors 
spend  laborious  nights  over  oceans  of  manuscript,  much  of 
which,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  everybody  concerned,  is 
faintly  pencilled  on  to  greased  paper  and  called  flimsy." 
In  8|-ite  of  the  monotony  of  their  work  the  sub-editors  of 
the  Times  as  a  body  are  the  cheeriest  and  the  most  helpful 
men  in  the  world,  nor  do  they  think  it  absolutely  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  deprive  an  article  of  ail  point  and  all 
epigram. 

THE  BEPOBTEBS  AT  HOMB  AND  ABBOAD. 

Upstairs,  on  another  corridor,  are  the  reporters'  room,  the 
leader-writers*  rooms,  the  foreign  room.  The  leader-writers 
are  wreathed  in  mystery.  I  cannot  say  who  they  are,  how 
much  they  earn,  how  they  do  their  work,  how  many  of  them 
there  are,  for  the  maxim  of  the  Times  office  is  that  of  the 
sage,  with  variations,  *'  Call  no  man  a  leader-writer  until  he 
is  dead."  The  name  of  the  reporters  is  legion.  The  foreign 
room  is  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  house.  The  wires  from  the 
Continent  click  without  ceasing ;  the  messages  which  come 
require  the  full  attention  of  lour  trained  men  under  a  chief. 
It  is  a  mistake,  by  the  way,  to  call  this  gentleman,  accom- 
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pUshed  and  distinguished  as  he  is,  an  editor.  The  Times  has 
but  one  editor,  and  in  his  department  he  is  absolute  and 
supreme. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the  men 
concerned  in  producing,  choosing  and  arranging  the  matter^ 
apart  from  advertisements,  which  appears  in  the  Times. 

THB  MEN  WHO  MAKB  THB  "TIMBB." 

They  are  the  editor,  an  assistant  editor,  foreign  director, 
and  the  so-called  City  editor,  though  here  again  the  word 
**  editor is  to  my  mind  misapplied.  There  are  x  leader- 
writers  there  are  six  or  seven  sub-editors,  and  midway 
between  them  and  the  printers  are  the  readers.  There  are 
also  X  special  correspondents,  y  reporters,  assigned  to  districts 
and  peripatetic,  and  z  semi-attached  reporters.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  is  a  local  correspondent  of  every  town  of 
importance ;  in  every  country  in  the  world,  almoftt,  is  an 
accomplished  gentleman  entitled  to  call  himself  "  our  own 
correspondent."  Of  these  M.  de  Blowitz  is  the  type  and  the 
ideal.  Even  now  I  have  omitted  the  full  staff  of  reporters  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  enable  the  Times  to  give  practi- 
cally the  onlv  complete  report  of  debates  published  daily  In 
England,  and  the  law  reporters,  barristers  all,  including  men 
appointed  to  each  circuit,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  the  most 
indefatigable  and  the  most  humorous  of  men,  the  favourite  of 
bench  and  bar,  who  has  always  a  kindly  word  for  a  struggling'' 
junior  and  a  merry  anecdote  for  the  jaded  leader. 

Still  there  remain  the  multitudinous  reviewers,  the  dramatic 
critic,  the  musical  critic,  the  art  critic,  the  gentleman  who 
makes  the  turf  his  study,  the  yachtsman,  the  rowing  critic, 
the  observer  of  cricket.  The  names  of  gentlemen  of  this 
class  are  indeed  legion,  they  are  as  nimierous  as  the  pursuits 
of  men. 

The  management  of  this  great  organisation  is  conducted 
by  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Walter,  with  the  invaluable  assistance  of 
Mr.  Moberly  Bell.  The  printing  department  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Godfrey  Walter. 

All  the  Walter  presses  have  been  made  in  the  engineering 
room  at  the  basement  of  Printing  House  Square.  Here,  too, 
is  the  type  foundry,  for  at  the  Times  office  a  large  proportion 
of  type  is  melt«d  up  and  re-cast.  Finally  the  composing 
machines,  Kastenbein's,  with  so  many  improvements  that  the 
original  idea  is  almost  beyond  recognition,  have  received 
much  attention  with  excellent  results.  At  one  time  it  wa^ 
customary  to  connect  the  operators  at  some  of  these  machines 
by  telephone  with  persons  dictating  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  practice  has  been  practically  discontinued, 
partly  because  the  House  of  Commons  has  become  an  '*  early 
to  bed*'  institution,  partly  because  the  strain  on  the  operator 
was  found  to  be  almost  intolerable. 


The  Pledge  of  Christian  Endeavourers. 

The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavour^  which  is  one  of 
the  latest  bom  and  most  vigorous  of  the  new  Christian 
associations  in  America,  now  numbers  35,000  societies, 
and  1,250,000  members.  The  binding  soul  of  the  Sodety 
is  its  pledge,  which  Our  Day  for  August  says  is  in  tfauo 
following  terms : — 

Trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  strength,  I  promise 
Him  that  I  will  strive  to  do  whatever  He  would  Uke  to  have 
me  do ;  that  I  will  make  it  the  rule  of  my  life  to  pray  and  to 
read  the  Bible  every  day,,  and  to  support  my  own  church  In 
every  way,  especially  by  attending  all  her  regular  Sunday 
and  mid-week  services,  unless  prevented  by  some  reason 
which  I- can  conscientiously  give  to  my  Saviour,  and  that  just 
as  far  as  I  know  how,  throughout  my  whole  life,  I  will 
endeavour  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  As  an  active  member  I 
promise  to  be  true  to  all  my  duties,  to  be  present  and  to  take 
some  part  aside  from  singing  in  every  Christian  Endeavour 
prayer  meeting,  unless  hindered  by  some  reason  which  I  can 
conscientiously  give  to  my  Lord  and  Master.  If  obliged  to 
be  absent  from  the  monthly  consecration  meeting  of  the 
society,  I  will,  if  possible,  send  at  least  a  verse  of  Soriptare 
to  be  read  in  response  to  my  name  at  the  roU-oalL 
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THE  ALTHORP  LIBRARY. 

The  UDiversal  regret  that  has  been  expressed  at  the 
necessity  which  has  compelled  Lord  Spencer  to  part  with 
the  Althorp  Library— the  most  valuable  private  library 
in  the  Kingdom — has  been  somewhat  lessened  by  the 
announcement  that  this  rich  and  rare  collection  of  books 
will  remain  intact,  and  will  be  rendered  more  accessible 
to  the  public  than  heretofore,  thanks  to  the  munificence 
of  a  Manchester  lady. 

Lord  SpencOT,  Mr.  Gladstone's  I^rst  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  was  not  the  founder  of  the  library.  He  in- 
herited it,  as  he  inherited  Althorp,  from  his  forefathers, 
but  he  naturally  felt  much  pride  in  this  imique  heirloom. 
Some  years  ago,  when  it  became  a  question  as  to  how 
financial  necessity  had  to  be  met,  the  Spencers  sold  their 
Wimbledon  estate  rather  than  part  with  their  Hbrary. 
Continued  agricultural  depression,  however,  once  more 
compelled  a  sacrifice,  and  Lord  Spencer  has  parted  with 
his  books  for  the  sum  of  £200,000. 

Mrs.  Rylands,  the  Manchester  lady  who  has  bought 
the  library,  and  who  will  place  it  in  a  building  which  she 
has  erected  in  Manchester  for  the  use  of  the  pubhc,  is 
a  benefactor  who,  unlike  many  benefactors,  is  almost 
perversely  reluc- 
tant to  lulow  the  .--gg-  ■  _  ^ 
pubhc   to  know                    -     ^         j  ^^^-^^^^ 
anything    at  all  , 
about  her  or  her  ^ 
benefactions. 

In  common 
with  many  other 
journalists,  I  en- 
deavoured to 
secure  her  por- 
trait ,for  pubhca- 
tion,  but  the 
photographer  was 
peremptorily 
ordered  to  refuse 
al)  such  applica- 
tions ;  but  al- 
though the  pubhc 
are  not  allowed 
to  look  upon  the 
portrait  of  Mrs. 
Kylands,  I  may 

perhaps  string  together  a  few  facts  which  will  enable  us 
to  understand  how  it  is  that  she  is  in  a  position  to  ^be 
capable  of  such  an  act  of  princely  munificence. 

Mrs.  Ermiqueta  Rylands  is  a  lady  in  the  prime  of  life, 
who  is  the  widow  of  the  late  John  Rylands,  founder  of 
one  of  the  largest  business  firms  in  the  world,  that  of 
John  Rylands  and  Sons  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Rylands 
founded  the  business,  saw  it  develop  to  its  present 
gigantic  dimensions,  and  died  in  1888,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  -  six.  His  personalty  was  declared  at  over 
£2,000,000  sterling.  £360,000  were  left  by  his  will  to 
friends,  employes,  and  to  charities,  and  the  whole  of  the 
balance,  which  amounted  to  more  than  £2,000,000 
sterling,  was  left  absolutely  to  his  widow,  who  has 
devoted  herself  since  her  husband's  death  to  carrying  out, 
as  far  as  she  could  with  the  means  at  her  disposal,  what- 
ever she  knew  her  husband  wanted  to  have  done. 

Mr.  Rylands  never  took  an  active  part  in  municipal 
or  public  affairs.  His  plan  was  to  create  new  industries, 
to  develop  trade,  and  to  employ  labour,  and  to  prove 
^hat  Rbility  and  energy  could  accomplish.  For  years 
before  his  death,  three  of  his  neighbours  and  friends 
were  engaged  in  directing  the  distribution  of  books  to 
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Hbraries  of  various  institutions,  schools,  and  ministers  all 
over  the  country,  without  regard  to  denominational 
differences.  Probably  not  less  than  £100,000  was  given 
away  by  him  in  this  way  during  his  life. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Queen,  Mrs.  Rylands 
lavished  more  money  over  his  grave  in  the  southern 
cemetery  than  has  been  spent  upon  any  structure  of  that 
kind  reared  to  a  husband  by  his  widow  outside  of  Royal 
circles.  Much  more  important  than  the  tribute  in  marble 
is  the  conscientious  way  in  which  she  has  devoted  herself 
to  the  carrying  on  his  work  exactly  in  his  way,  and  even, 
according  to  his  favourite  methods. 

Mrs.  Rylands  is  a  woman  of  great  business  capacity, 
and  of  sturdy  independence  of  character.  She  has  almost 
as  great  a  distrust  of  committees  as  General  Booth.  She 
works  through  a  committee  of  one,  that  one  being  her- 
self,  as  her  husband  did  before  her. 

In  considering  what  was  the  best  method  of  per- 
petuating his  memory  she  decided  to  build  the  Rylands 
Library,  which  will  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds.  To  this  library  the  Althorp  collection  will  form 
merely  an  addition,  although,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  treasury  of  books  which  Mrs. 
Rylands  has  been  carefully  collecting  for  some  years. 

She    Hves  at 
_  Stretford,  a  vil- 

^^^^^=^^s^=---  lage   four  miles 

south  -  west  of 
Manchester,  in 
grounds  remark- 
able for  a  very 
large  rookery, 
whose  inhabitants 
are  left  carefully 
undisturbed.  In 
her  park  she  has 
domiciled  several 
ladies  in  reduced 
circumstances, 
who  are  main- 
tained, and  lodged 
in  comfortable 
cottages.  There 
is  also  a  small 
home  for  children 
afflicted  with  in- 
curable diseases. 
Stretford  owes  to  her  its  Town  Hall,  with  a  magnificent 
organ,  a  lending  library,  swimming  bath,  etc.  etc.  The 
Longford  Coffee  Tavern,  with  its  reading  hall,  bowling- 
green,  etc.,  is  another  of  the  institutions  which  she  has 
provided  for  the  neighbourhood,  while  a  social  club 
and  bowHng-green  in  the  same  district  supplies  the  needs 
of  another  class.  All  these  institutions  are  conducted 
on  business  hnes,  and  are  made  self-supporting  as  far 
as  possible,  and  Mrs.  Rylands  retains  the  ownership  in 
her  own  hands. 

Mrs.  Rylands  is  a  Congregationalist,  and  recently  re- 
modelled and  beautified  Stretford  Congregational  Church. 
She  has  fitted  up  a  house  in  Ryde  for  the  hoUday  use 
of  ministers  with  small  stipends. 

In  the  official  notification  by  which  the  pubhc  was  in- 
formed the  Althorp  Library  was  going  to  Manchester, 
nothing  was  said  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  books  were 
to  be  handed  over  as  a  present  to  the  city,  and  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  library  will,  during  Mrs. 
Rylands'  life-time,  remain  her  own  absolute  pro- 
perty. This  is  in  accordance  with  the  method  in  which 
Mrs.  Rylands  {)t'oceeds  in  relation  to  her  other  bene- 
factions. ' 
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poetry  ik  the  periodicals. 

Thb  Century,  as  usual,  is  strong  in  verse.  Edna  Pean 
Plroctor  sings  the  praise  of  Columbia's  Bmblem''  in 
spirited  stamsas,  of  which  I  quote  the  last : — 

The  rose  may  bloom  for  England, 

The  lily  for  France  unfold  ; 
Ireland  may  honour  the  shamrock, 

Scotland  her  thistle  bold : 
But  the  shield  of  the  great  Republic, 

The  glory  of  the  West, 
Shall  bear  a  stalk  of  the  tasseled  Coro, 

Of  all  our  wealth  the  best. 
The  arbutus  and  the  goldenrod 

The  heart  of  the  North  may  cheer. 
And  the  mountain-laurel  for  Maryland 

Its  royal  clusters  rear ; 
And  jasmine  and  magnolia 

The  crest  of  the  South  adorn : 
Bat  the  wide  Republic's  emblem 

Is  the  bounteous,  golden  Corn  1 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  September,  draws  the  moral  from  the  stor^  of  the 
way  in  which  Napier  captured  the  Fortress  of  Cutchee. 
The  Sixtv-fourth  had  lost  its  colours  in  disgrace,  and 
Napier  aadressed  the  regiment,  ordered  them  to  capture 
the  fort,  telling  them — ''Your  coloum  are  on  yonder 
height":— 

Old  ts  the  tale,  but  read  anew 

In  every  warring  human  heart. 

What  rebel  hours,  what  coward  shame. 

Upon  the  aching  memory  8tart  I 

To  find  the  ordeal  forfeited, 

—What  tears  can  teach  the  holy  art  7 

Thou  great  CJommander  I  leading  on 
Through  weakest  darkness  to  strong  light ; 
By  anv  angaish,  give  us  back 
Oar  life's  young  standard,  pare  and  bright. 
O  fair,  lost  colours  of  the  soul ! 
For  your  sake  storm  we  an^  height. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
few  veterans  who  linger  in  American  literature,  has  a 
poem  addressed  to  him  on  his  birthday,  August  29th,  by 
another  veteran,  J.  G.  Whittier.  I  quote  the  last  four 
stuizas: — 

Thy  hand,  old  friend  I  the  service  of  our  days. 

In  differing  moods  and  ways, 
May  prove  to  those  who  follow  in  our  train 

Not  valueless  nor  vain. 
Far  off,  and  faint  as  echoes  of  a  dream, 

The  songs  of  boyhood  seem, 
Yet  on  our  autumn  boughs,  unflown  with  spring, 

The  evening  thrushes  sing. 
The  hour  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  and  late. 

When  at  the  Eternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  our  own, 

And  lift  void  hands  alone 
For  love  to  fill    Our  nakedness  of  soul 

Brings  to  that  Gate  no  toll ; 
Giftless  we  come  to  Him,  who  all  things  gives. 

And  live  because  He  lives. 

In  Scribner  there  is  a  touching  little  Death  Poem,  by 
Annie  Reeve  Aldrich,  entitled  Death  at  Daybreak.^ 
Miss  Aldrich  died  at  the  age  of  twenty,  just  before  day- 
break. This  poem,  entitled  '*  Death  at  Daybreak was 
dictated  by  her  on  her  death  bed,  when  she  was  unable 
to  write: — 

I  shall  go  out  when  the  light  comes  in, 
There  lie  my  cast-off  form  and  face ; 
I  shall  pass  Dawn  on  her  way  to  earth 
As  1  seek  for  a  path  through  space. 
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I  shall  go  out  when  the  Hght  comes  in. 
Would  I  might  take  one  ray  with  me ; 

It  is  blackest  night  between  the  worlds, 
And  how  is  a  soul  to  see  7 

In  Temple  Bar  Charles  F.  Johnson  has  the  following: 
sonnet  on  "  History  and  Poetry  " : — 

Three  men  seem  real  as  living  men  we  know  ; 
The  Florentine,  whose  face,  woe- worn  and  dark, 
Rossetti  drew ;  the  Norman  Duke,  **  so  stark 

Of  arm  that  none  but  him  might  draw  his  bow," 

And  '*  gentle  Shakespeare,"  though  enshrouded  so 
In  h&  own  thought,  that  some  men  cannot  mark 
The  soul  his  book  reveals,  as  when  a  lark 

Sings  from  a  cloud,  unseen  by  men  below. 

But  still  more  real  than  these  seem  other  three 
Who  never  walked  on  eaith :  "  Hamlet  the  Dane ; " 
The  "  noble  Moor ; "  the  cruel  Scottish  thane, 

Ambition's  thrall.   How  strange  that  they  should  be. 
Though  nought  but  figments  of  the  poet's  brain, 

Instinct  with  life,  and  yet  more  real  than  he. 


WHY  DO  DOGS  WAG  THEIR  TAILiS? 

Db.  Louis  Robinson,  the  ingenious  man  of  science 
who  experimented  with  babies  in  a  London  workhouse  in 
order  to  prove  their  descent  from  monkeys,  has  a  very 
in  !/eresting  article  in  the  Contemporary  entitled  "Cauina- 
Morals  ana  Manners."  I  have  no  space  to  smnmarise  the 
article,  but  there  is  one  point  in  it  which  everyone  will^ 
remember,  and  that  is  the  passage  in  which  he  discusses, 
the  origin  of  the  wagging  of  a  dog's  tail  The  dog,  it 
seems,  uses  its  taU  as  a  semaphore  by  which  it  oommuni-- 
cates  information  to  other  dogs.  It  practically  comes  to 
this,  that  the  dog  speaks  with  its  tail-tip. 

Dr.  Louis  Robinson  says : — 

In  the  case  of  all  hunting  dogs,  such  as  foxhoimds,  or* 
wolves  which  pack  together,  the  tail  is  carried  aloft,  and  is 
very  free  in  movement.  It  is  also  freqaently  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  the  tip  being  white,  and  this  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  when  the  hounds  are  of  mixed  colour. 
When  ranging  the  long  grass  of  the  prairie  or  jungle,  the 
raised  tips  of  the  tails  would  often  be  all  that  an  individaal 
member  of  the  bind  would  see  of  his  fellows.  There  is  no- 
doubt  that  hounds  habitually  watch  the  tails  of  those  in 
front  of  them  when  drawing  a  covert.  If  a  faint  drag  is 
detected  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  a  fox,  but  scarcely 
sufilcient  to  be  sworn  to  vocally,  the  tail  of  the  finder  is  at 
once  set  in  motion,  and  the  warmer  the  scent  the  quicker 
does  it  wag.  Others  seeing  the  signal  instantly  join  the 
first,  and  there  is  an  assemblage  of  waving  tails  before  eves 
the  least  whimper  is  heard.  Should  the  £ag  prove  a  doubt- 
ful one  the  hounds  separate  again,  and  the  waving  ceases, 
but  if  it  grows  stronger  when  followed  up,  the  wagging 
oecomes  more  and  more  emphatic,  until  one  after  another 
the  hounds  begin  to  whine  and  give  tongue,  and  stream  off 
in  Indian  file  alone  the  line  of  scent.  When  the  pock  is  at 
full  crv  upon  a  strong  scent  the  tails  cease  to  wave,  but  are 
carried  aloft  in  full  v  ew. 

The  moment  when  the  dog  most  enjoys  life  is  the 
moment  when  he  sights  game.  That  moment  is  the  time 
that  he  wags  his  tail  most  vigorously,  in  order  to  announce 
his  discovery  to  his  fellow  dogs.  In  this  way,  by  the  habit 
of  association,  he  got  to  wagging  his  tail  whenever  he  was 
pleased,  and  the  more  pleased  he  is  the  more  vigorously  he 
wags  his  tail,  so  that  the  wagging  of  the  dog's  tail,  under 
the  influence  of  pleasurable  emotion,  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  time  when  the  dog  used  his  tail  as  a  signal  of  the- 
discovery  of  his  prey. 
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ZOLA*S   BOa€   OF  SORROW. 

By  TH^^ICOMTE  DB  VOQUE. 

The  Vicomte  de  ^ogii^  has  reviewed  "  La  Debacle  **  in  an 
«loqaent  article,  iri'the  Revue  des  Beta:  Mondea  for  July 
loth,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  iJl  readers. 
The  fact  that  M.  de  Vogii^  was  himself  an  actor  in  the 
scenes  described  by  the  novelist  lends  additional  force 
to  his  criticism: — 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  DRY  B0NB8. 

I  have  just  finished  it— the  Book  of  Sorrow.  That  its 
author  has  to  a  rare  degree  the  power  of  giving  pain  is  a 
statement  no  one  will  deny.  A  book  of  M.  Zola's  is  usually 
an  intellectual  convict-prison,  where  our  mind,  broken  down 
by  heavy  labour,  revolted  by  jforced  Intimacy  with  shameful 
associates,  oppressed  in  this  moral  night,  and  deprived  of  all 
hope,  drags  through  the  weary  pagfes  the  cannon-ball  of 
fatality.  But  often,  also,  in  awaiking  from  this  night- 
mare, the  mind  is  able  to  laugh  at  its  past  anguish 
—  to  recognise  that  the  prison  was  but  an  illusion, 
created  by  the  visionary's  sombre  fancy*  This  time  the 
imag*»s  called  up  by  the  writer  are  too  real ;  they  had  been 
buried  in  our  memories  under  the  accumulated  years,  and  it 
is  like  violating  a  sepulchre.  We  curse,  but,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, we  follow  the  Ezekiel  who  leads  us  into  those  fields  of 
the  Ardennes  covered  with  bones  of  men.  He  caused  me 
to  pass  by  them  round  about,  and  behold,  there  were  very 

many  in  the  open  valley  ;  and  lo,  they  were  very  dry  

And  there  was  a  noise,  and  behold  an  earthquake,  and  tke 

bones  came  together,  bone  to  his  bone  And  the  breath 

-came  into  them,  and  they  lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet, 
an  exceeding  great  army." 

A  SOLDIER  CRITIC. 

The  novelist  has  placed  his  characters  and  the  centra 
of  ^  his  action  in  the  corps,  the  division,  and  even  the 
brigade,  in  which  the  writer  of  these  lines  was  serving  at  the 
iime.  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  mention  this  coincidence,  as  it 
gives  more  certainty  to  my  criticism.  In  every  march  de- 
scribed by  him,  clear  recollections  enable  m^  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  his  descriptions.  This  circumstance  increases, 
in  my  case,  the  depression  which  every  one  must  feel  after 
having  seen  our  disasters  over  again  through  M.  Zola's  eyes. 
It  adds  to  the  admiration  which  I  feel,  as  a  French  rhetorician ; 
it  justifies  the  reserves  which  I  shall  suggest,  as  a  man,  and  a 
witness  of  those  evil  days  

The  book  ends— er  should  logically  end— with  the  rout  of 
Sedan,  and  the  captivity  in  the  peninsula  of  Iges.  The 
supplementary  portion,  in  which  the  author  traces  in  broad 
strokes  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  Commune,  produces  the 
impression  of  having  been  added  afterwards  by  another 
hand.  From  the  point  of  view  of  literary  appreciation,  the 
onlv  part  of  the  book  that  should  be  retained  is  its  living 
and  organic  part— the  retreat  on  Sedan,  and  the  battle. 

WHAT  ZOLA  HAS  DONE  BEST. 

There  is  not  a  fault  to  find  with  the  first  chapters.  The 
painter  is  placing  his  masses— putting  in  his  background, 

and  ^that  is  what  he  can  do  best  We  wait  in  vaia 

for  the  great  individual  portrait  which  he  never  gives  us  ; 
but,  in  the  opening  chapters,  when  he  summons  up  and 
drives  before  him  that  army,  he  can  challenge  comparison 
with  the  mightiest  constructors  of  epics.  The  masses  are 
here  bathed  in  a  twilight  mist,  vibrating  with  uneasy 
breaths ;  each  detail  contributes  to  the  total  effect  of  oppres- 
sion ;  and  already  we  see  Fate  hovering  over  this  fiock  driven 
to  the  slaughter.  The  sudden  oscillations  from  swagger  to 
panic — the  distant  echoes  of  Froschwiller— a  victory  for 
«ome  hours,  then  a  disaster— the  gradual  decline  in  the 
•enthusiasm  the  troops  had  brought  with  them  from  Paris, 
^ving  place  to  an  incurable  depression— the  rank  growth  of 
All  the  worst  instincts,  as  discipline  gradually  relaxes- this 
•dissolution  of  the  multifold  animal,  a  little  while  ago  an 
army,  now  a  beast  for  t'^e  slaughter-house : — M.  Zola  glories 
in  painting  all  these.  He  gives  us  all  the  horror  of  that  time 


in  aU  its  truth,  and  the  sensation  which  he  gives  us  is  not 
due  to  easy  analytic  methods,  but  always  to  a  true  epic 
synthesis. 

WHY  THE  GERMANS  TRIUMPHED. 

But  M.  ZoWs  history  of  the  war  passes  over  two  points 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  in  so  doing  leaves  two 
blanks,  which  M.  de  Vopii^  feels  keenly,  fie  only  shows 
us  one  of  the  two  opposmg  forces.  The  German  army,  in 
his  pages,  is  a  mere  cipher.  He  entirely  fails  to  explain 
in  what  its  superiontv  consisted.  What  was  there  in 
these  men  ?  Why  did  they  conquer  France  P  Only  he 
who  knows  the  answer,  and  dares  to  give  it,  will  be  able 
to  write  the  book  about  the  war.  M.  Zola  is  not  lacking 
in  courage,  but  he  has  not  observed — perhaps  wants  the 
special  sense  that  would  enable  him  to  observe— the  fact 
of  the  matter  : — 

He  who  is  so  well  up  in  all  the  points  of  the  battle-field 
of  Sedan  must  surely  know  what  was  to  be  seen  and  heard 
there  on  the  evening  of  September  1st,  1870.  It  was  a 
picture  to  tempt  his  pen— those  innumerable  lines  of  fires 
starring  all  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  those  g^rave  and  solenm 
chants  sent  out  into  the  night  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
voices.  No  orgy,  no  disorder,  no  relaxation  of  discipline ; 
the  men  mounting  guard  under  arms  till  the  inexorable 
task  was  done ;  the  hymns  to  the  Grod  of  victory  and  the  dis- 
tant home — they  seemed  like  an  army  of  priests  coming  from 
the  sacrifice.  This  one  picture,  painted  as  the  novelist  knows 
how  to  paint  in  his  best  days,  would  have  shown  us  what 
virtues,  wanting  in  oar  own  camp,  had  kept  fortune  in  the 
service  of  the  other. 

M.  Z0LA*S  VIEW  OP  PRANCE. 

M.  Zola  has  overlooked  the  fact  that,  in  vilifying  the 
cochom  de  Prussiens,  as  his  characters  constantly  call  them, 
he  is  likewise  vilifying  his  own  countrymen,  who  could 
be  conquered  by  such  a  foe.  And  he  does  take  too  low  a 
view  of  France— that  is  M.  de  Vogiifi's  second  objection. 
Were  all  the  French — except  a  few  brave  Vineuils,  help- 
less to  do  any  good — frivolous,  ignorant,  corrupt,  boastful, 
or  brutal — all  Rcugon-Macquarts  ?  Surely  not,  M.  Zola 
has  not  exaggerated  the  panic,  despair,  and  consequent 
demoralisation  of  the  French  army.  But  the  demoral- 
isation was  not  universal  or  uninterrupted.  Here  and 
there,  now  and  again,  the  brave  French  Ught-heartedness 
would  gain  the  upper  hand.  And,  moreover,  granting 
that  all  Zola  says  is  true  for  the  unhappy  Sedan  army, 
his  book  pretenas  to  embrace  the  whole  long  agony  of 
France.  Why — if  the  men  were  all  such  as  he  describes 
— why  did  it  last  so  long  ?  What  of  those  multiplied, 
irrepressible  efforts  which  for  six  months  kept  up  a  resist- 
ance unique  in  the  annals  of  recent  warfare  r  Surely 
there  was  some  life  left  in  the  nation.  But  no  account 
is  taken  of  all  thb  in  *^  La  Debacle.'* 

ZOLA  AND  TOLSTOI. 

Summing  up,  M.  de  Vog\i6  says : — 

That  there  are  in  '*  La  D^b^le  "  and  in  M.  Zola's  former 
works  pages  of  a  rare  and  lofty  beauty,  I  have  joyfully  testified, 
having  felt  their  charm.  That  this  last  work  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  literary  masterpiece,  I  agree,  and  I  have  not  been 
grudging  of  mere  literary  praise.  But  the  touchstone  of  the 
book  is  not  there,  young  readers  I  Do  not  believe  your 
rhetoric  manuals  on  this  point.  Listen  to  your  mother,  and, 
later  on,  to  your  woman-friend  I  They  will  tell  you  that  the 
good  and  beautiful  books— those  that  have  a  chance  of  re- 
maining alive  after  their  author  is  sleeping  underground — 
are  the  books  which  help  us  to  cross  life's  difficult 
places.  This  is  so  true  that,  after  finishing  "  La  Dfibdcle," 
tortured  by  the  revival  of  my  saddest  memories,  I  instinct- 
ively took  up  a  volume  of  "War  and  Peace."  Thus  the 
traveller,  after  bathing  in  the  Dead  Sea,  goes  to  wash  in  the 
neighbouring  waters  of  Jordan. 
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OFF   TO  MONl 

A  Visit  from 


:ey  land. 

Gabner. 


Mr.  Richard  Garner,  one  of  the  few  Amenc^ns  who 
has  recently  become  familiar  throughout  the  world, 
called  at  my  office  on  his  way  to  West  Central 
Africa.  Mr.  Garner  is  a  tough  customer,  having 
served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  thus  gained 
practical  personal  experience  of  the  hardships  endured 
by  Confederate  prisoners  in  about  a  dozen  different 
northern  prisons.  He  then  spent  four  years  in  the 
plains  campaigning  against  the  Indians.  He  may  there- 
fore possibly  return  from  Africa  alive.  He  had  left  the 
wire  cage  in  which  he  proposes  to  live  at  Liverpool,  and 
is  having  a  phonr)giY4ph  made  for  him  ,in  London, 
with  which  he  hopes  to  record  the  language  of  the 
great  apes,  which  he  declares  are  as  much  in  advance 
of  the  ordinary  monkey  as  man  is  above  them.  Prof. 
Garner  had  been  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  but  had 
not  found  much  there  to 
interest  him,  excepting  the 
cleanliness  which  delighted 
him.  He  has  spent  many 
years  in  studying  monkeys 
in  all  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens in  America,  but  he 
had  never  seen  a  monkey 
house  so  clean  and  sweet  as 
that  in  Regent's  Park.  Ho 
says  that  as  the  result  of 
many  years'  incessant  study 
he  has  mastered  about 
thirty-one  monkey  words, 
which  are  irregularly  dis- 
tributed between  various 
species,  for  the  language  of 
monkeys  varies  as  much  hs 
do  the  languages  of  Europe. 
The  largest  number  of  words 
of  any  one  monkey  language 
is  nine,  belonging  to  the 
capuchin  family.  Mrs.  Gar- 
ner is  as  enthusiastic  as  her 
husband ,  but  she  is  not  goir  g 
to  accompany  him  to  Africa. 
Mr.  Garner  is  confident  that 
he  will  pluck  the  root  out 
of  the  mystery  of  monkey 
language,  if  only  he  can  get  himself  well  established  in  the 
heart  of  a  Central  African  forest.  Mr.  Gamer  is  as  clever 
as  a  Red  Indis'n  in  following  trails.  He  can  also  read 
character  from  handwriting,  and  could  put  most  fortune- 
tellers to  shame.  He  asserts  that  he  can  almost  tell  a 
man's  character  by  seeing  his  footprint  in  the  snow,  and 
he  only  needs  to  look  at  a  photograph  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  person  depicted.  Mr.  Garner  is  an  enthusiast 
who  lives  for  nothing  else  except  to  master  the  Simian 
tongue.  All  those  who  recognise  the  value  of  disinte- 
rested enthusiasm  will  cordiaUy  wish  Mr.  Gamer  success 
in  his  difficult  and  dangerous  mission.  In  two  years  he 
hopes  to  return  crownea  with  laurels.    So  may  it  be  t 

In  an  article  in  the  Forum  for  August  Mr.  Gamer, 
writing  on  "  Phonographic  Studies  of  Speech,"  thus  sums 
up  the  net  result  of  his  inquiries  into  monkey  language : — 

As  a  result  of  my  experience  ,with  monkeys,  I  shall  here 
sum  up  the  chief  points  in  which  their  speech  coincides  with 
that  of  man,  and  note  those  features  which  distinctly 
characterise  the  sounds  as  a  form  of  speech.   The  sounds 


MR.  RICHARD  L.  GARNER, 


which  monkeys  make  are  voluntary,  deliberate,  and  articulate- 
They  are  always  addressed  to  some  certain  individual,  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  having  them  understood.  The 
monkeys  indicate,  by  their  own  acts  and  the  manner  of 
delivery,  that  they  are  conscious  of  the  meaning  which  they 
desire  to  convey  through  the  medium  of  the  sounds.  They 
wait  for  and  expect  an  answer,  and  if  they  do  not  receive  one 
they  frequently  repeat  the  sounds.  They  usuall}'  look  at  the 
person  addressed,  and  do  not  utter  these  sounds  when  alone 
or  as  a  mere  pastime,  but  only  at  such  times  as  some 
one  is  present  to  bear  them,  either  some  person  or  another 
monkey.  They  understand  the  sounds  made  by  other 
monkeys  of  their  own  kind,  and  usually  respond  to  them  with 
a  like  sound.  They  understand  these  sounds  when  imitated 
by  a  human  being,  by  a  whistle,  a  phonograph,  or  other 
mechanical  device,  and  this  indicates  that  they  are  guided 
by  the  sounds  alone,  and  not  by  any  signs,  gestures,  or 
psychic  influence.  The  same  sound  is  interpreted  to  mean 
ihe  same  thing  and  obeyed  in  the  same  manner  by  different 

monkeys  of  the  same  species. 
Different  sounds  are  accom- 
panied by  different  gestures 
and  produce  different  resulttv 
under  the  same  conditions. 

They  make  their  sounds 
with  the  vocal  organs  and 
modulate  them  with  the 
teeth,  tongue,  and  lips,  in 
the  same  manner  that  man 
controls  his  vocal  sounds. 
The  fundamental  sounds  ap- 
pear to  be  pure  vowels,  but 
faint  traces  of  consonants 
are  found  in  many  words, 
especially  those  of  low  pitch ; 
and  since  I  have  been  able 
to  develop  certain  consonant 
sounds  from  a  vowel  basi?, 
the  conclusion  forces  itself 
upon  me  that  the  consonant 
elements  of  human  speech 
are  developed  from  a  vowel 
basis. 

The  present  state  of  tl  e 
speech  of  monkeys  appears  to 
have  been  reached  by  develop- 
ment from  a  lower  form. 
Each  race  or  kind  of  monkey 
has  its  own  peculiar  tongue, 
slightly  shaded  into  dialects, 
and  the  radical  sounds  do  not 
appear  to  have  the  same 
meaning  in  different  tongues.  The  phonetic  character 
of  their  speech  is  equally  as  high  as  that  of  children 
in  a  like  state  of  mental  development,  and  seems  to 
obey  the  same  laws  of  phonetic  growth,  change,  and  decay  as 
human  speech.  It  appears  to  me  that  their  speech  is  capable 
of  communicating  the  ideas  which  they  are  capable  of  con- 
ceiving, and.  measured  by  their  mental,  moral,  and  social 
status,  is  as  well  developed  as  the  speech  of  man  measured  by 
the  same  units.  Strange  monkeys  of  the  same  species  seem 
to  understand  each  other  at  sight,  whereas  two  monkeys  of 
different  species  do  not  understand  each  other  until  they  have 
been  together  for  some  time.  Each  learns  to  understand  the 
speech  of  the  other,  but  as  a  rule  he  does  not  try  to  speak  it. 
When  he  deigns  an  answer  it  is  usually  in  his  own  tongue. 

Mr.  Gamer  describes  his  plans  in  detail  in  the  Nenf 
Review  for  September,  in  an  article  entitled,  "  A  Monkey's 
Academy  in  Africa.'*  I  hope  his  dependence  upon 
electricities,  photography,  and  the  phonograph  will  nob 
prove  BO  many  broken  reeds  when  tested  under  tropical 
conditiens.  Among  the  new  proposals  which  he  makea 
in  his  paper  is  that  of  establishing  a  system  of  barter 
with  the  apes. 
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SHOULD  CLERGYMEN  60  INTO  TRADE? 

SIDELIGHTS  ON  A  SOCIAL  SORE. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  National  Iteview 
for  September  is  Mr.  0.  N.  Barham's  paper  entitled, 
"Should  Clergymen  take  to  Trade?"  Mr.  Barham's 
essay  is  very  carefully  drawn  up,  and  contains  many  facts 
which  are  only  vaguely  known  by  the  general  public. 
He  says  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  both  established 
and  non-established,  are  miserably  poor.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  12,000  curates  in  the  Church  of  England; 
2,000  benefices  are  worth  less  than  £100  a  year,  and 
5,000  worth  less  than  £160.  Last  year,  750  curates  were 
ordained  where  only  470  livings  were  vacant,  and  only 
65  fresh  benefices  were  formed. 

Among  the  Congregationalists  there  is  only  one  county 
in  England,  that  of  Lancashire,  where  the  minimum 
stipend  of  a  minister  is  £150.  In  Warwickshire  it  drops 
to  £60 ;  whereas  in  Wales  it  is  even  lower.  Among  the 
Baptists  things  are  even  worse.  Many  Ministers  are 
receiving  less  than  £1  a  week. 

With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  Mr.  Barham 
makes  bold  to  say  that  as  Jesus  was  a  carpenter,  the 
i^stles  were  fishermen,  Paul  a  tent-maker,  and  the 
mediaeval  clergy  were  carpenters,  masons,  bridge-builders, 
mechanics,  architects,  inventors,  printers,  etc.,  there  is 
no  reason  why  ministers  of  religion  should  be  compelled 
to  refrain  from  business. 

Mr.  Barham  refers  to  the  time  when  a  country  parson 
was  the  best  rider,  the  best  judge  of  horses,  and  the  most 
skilful  dog  doctor  in  the  country  side,  but  he  says: — 

The  times  have  changed.  Now  the  clergy  are  more  pious, 
some  of  them  are  more  learned ;  but,  being  dmwn  from  a 
humbler  class  of  society,  they  are  less  refined.  Why  should 
the  new  order  be  forbidden  to  follow  their  commercial 
instincts,  or  be  prevented  from  reviving,  with  modifications, 
the  callings  which  were  open  to  their  remote  ancestors,  the 
Apostles,  or  even  to  their  immediate  predecessors,  the  younger 
brothers  of  lords  and  squires  ? 

The  Impecupiosity  of  the  clergy  is  leading  to  evil  results. 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  of  some  clerical  bankrupt ; 
clergymen's  compositions  with  creditors  have  become 
common. 

Mr.  Barham  points  out  that  hundreds  of  clergymen 
are  now  tradeis  because  they  hold  shares  in  various 
conunercial  companies ;  others  are  allowed  to  sell  books 
and  denominational  literature — why  should  they  not  have 
an  enlargement  of  this  liberty  P  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
have  already  taken  French  leave  despite  the  denomina- 
tional Mrs.  Grimdy : — 

A  distinguished  dissenting  doctor  of  divinity  was  once  the 
owner  of  a  milk-walk  in  North  London.  Something  more 
than  rumour  declares  that  the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon  once 
engaged  in  a  similar  occupation :  not  for  his  own  benefit, 
but.  with  that  singular  charity  which  characterised  all  his 
actions,  to  help  two  struggling  women.  Another  minister, 
also  a  Nonconformist,  is,  or  was  until  very  recently,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  cutlery  establishment  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cities  in  the  North  of  England.  There  is  a  clergyman 
who  is  proprietor  of  a  public-house,  which,  it  is  only  right  to 
mention,  came  to  him  through  inheritance.  This  reminds  us  of 
the  parsons  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  who  not 
infrequently  were  keepers  of  ale-houses.  Some  of  our  pastors 
and  teachers  are  sleeping  partners  with  the  owners  of  glove 
shops,  linen-drapery  establishments,  grocery  "  stores,"  wine- 
merchants'  businesses,  and  other  money-making  concerns. 

An  old-fashioned  Yorkshire  Baptist  minister  preached 
every  Sunday  for  fifty  years,  and  cobbled  shoes  through- 
oat  the  week.  Another,  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  is  a 
herbalist.  A  minister,  not  far  from  London,  carries  on 
s  trade  of  a  florist,  growing  fine  roses  and  other  things 
fcnr  Covent  Garden.    He  is  now  comparatively  wealthy. 

 J 


Another  active  pastor  was  for  many  years  partner  in  an 
iron-bedstead  business. 

These  pioneers  are,  however,  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  clergyman  in  the  Midland  Coimties,  who  supplements 
his  salary  by  driving  a  flourishing  horse-dealing  business : — 

He  regularly  visits  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  horse  fairs,  in 
behalf  of  his  customers,  and  there  picks  up  those  animals  which 
will  best  suit  their  interests  and  his  own.  In  doing  this  he 
does  not  allow  his  more  distinctive  work  to  suffer:  he 
occupies  his  pulpit,  and  visits  at  the  bedsides  of  the  dying. 
While  faithfully  discharging  his  sacred  duties,  he  enjoys  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  honourably  employs  his 
talents  to  prevent  his  friend  and  patrons  from  being  victims 
of  uniHincipled  horse-copers. 

Mr.  Barham  concludes  that  unless  the  clergy  are 
allowed  a  free  hand,  many  of  our  rural  districts  must 
revert  to  heathenism. 

A  JOURNALIST  ON  JOURNALISM. 

Mb.  Massinoham*s  Last  Word. 

Mr.  Massingham  concludes  his  series  of  articles  on 
the  "Great  London  DaiUes"  in  J^eisure  Hour  for 
September,  by  giving  some  account  of  the  halfpenny 
evening  press.  He  devotes  live  colunms  m  a  descriptive 
account  of  the  £cho,  and  dismisses  the  Star  in  about  a 
dozen  lines. 

Of  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  the  proprietor  of  the  JEcho, 
he  says : — 

Mr.  Edwards  pervades  his  paper  more  than  any  other 
modem  editor.  He  writes  most  of  the  leading  articles  and 
many  of  the  notes ;  he  superintends  everything,  selects  the 
subjects  for  special  articles,  controls  the  staff  both  in  the 
mechanical  and  literary  departments,  and,  though  he  is  now 
an  old  and  a  rich  man,  is  rarely  absent  from  his  work  from 
half-past  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning  till  the  time  when  the 
literary  labour  is  fairly  done  with. 

Of  the  present  editor  of  the  Star  he  says  nothing,  nor 
does  he  say  anything  of  its  first  editor.  He  thinks  that 
the  Star  has  lost  something  of  its  old  lightness  of  touch 
and  intensity  of  social  outfook.   But  the  Star  still — 

Bepresents  the  most  complete  adaptation  to  this  country  of 
the  method  which  gives  the  American  press  its  vast  circula- 
tion and  immense  popularity,  balanced,  however,  by  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  r^  political  power. 

In  the  course  of  a  comparison  between  the  American 
and  English  press,  Mr.  Massingham  says : — 

The  American  reporter  not  only  works  a  great  deal  harder  . 
for  his  money  than  his  English  brother,  but  he  puts  much 
more  observation,  surface  cleverness,  and  literary  knack  into 
his  work.  The  result  of  the  opposite  course  pursued  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  press  has  been  to  banish  dash, 
force,  and  even  verisimilitude,  from  the  English  newspaper. ' 

He  tells  us  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bvermig  Netcs 
and  of  the  Star  is  about  the  same,  namely,  100,000  a  day; 
the  Echo  about  90,000.  The  Echo  has  discontinued  its 
sporting  prophecies,  and  has  not  lost  anything  by  so 
doing.  If  the  Star  were  to  follow  suit,  Mr.  Massingham 
does  not  venture  to  estimate  how  much  it  will  lose,  and 
he  draws  a  discreet  veil  over  the  extent  to  which  Captain 
Coe  contributes  to  the  circulation  of  the  paper  which 
Mr.  Massingham  formerly  edited.  Mr.  Massingham's 
conclusion  of  the  whole  is  that  although  what  is  called 
the  New  Journalism  has  contributed  to  give  the  Press  a 
good  conceit  of  itself,  it  has  not  realised  the  fond  hopes 
of  those  who  imsgmed  that  it  was  going  to  le^d  and 
durect  the  New  Democracy.  Mr.  Massingham  waits  for 
tiie  coming  of  a  man  of  a  riper  culture,  wider  sympathies, 
and  greater  weight,  before  he  will  hail  the  journalist  who 
can  ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm. 
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LITERATURE  AS  A  CAREER. 
By  Mr.  Walter  Besant. 
Mr.  Walter  Besant  discourses  in  the  Forum  for 
August  concerning  the  literary  and  other  professions. 
Literature,  he  points  out,  is  different  from  all  otner  pro- 
fessions, inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  anyoje  out. 
The  door  is  ever  open,  and  therefore  special  measures 
must  be  taken  to  secure  the  recognition  of  literature  as  a 
profession.   He  pleads  for  the  establishment  of  some 
such  institution  as  the  French  Academy  in  Great  Britain. 
That  is  the  first  step,  and  the  most  important.  He 
thinks  that  the  Society  of  Authors  might  form  a  centre 
which  would  enable  literary  men  to  have  cohesion  and 
combination  for  the  common  management  of  their  com- 
mon interests.   He  thinks  that  this  maybe  for  literature 
what  the  Inns  of  Court  is  for  law,  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  is  for  the  medical  profession,  that  is  to 
say,  it  will  be  powerful  enough  to  regulate  by  fixed 
principles  the  management  of  literary  property;  it 
will  be  disgraceful  for  a  man  of  letters  not  to  be  a 
member  of  the  society;  and  by  its  influence  literature 
will  in  every  branch  take  its  place  as  a  recognised  and 
honourable  profession.   The  great  discouragement  under 
which  literature  labours  is  the  want  of  fixed  principles  as 
regards  management.   Authors  are  never  victorious,  their 
spoils  are  always  taken  from  them  ;  they  cannot  combine,, 
cannot  fight,  cannot  defend  their  own  property.  The 
result  is  Sbat  in  England,  being  a  practioal  nation,  the 
man  of  letters  is  despised  as  a  man  incapable  of  looking 
after  his  own  business  or  his  own  interests.    At  the 
Queen's  Jubilee  there  was  not  a  single  man  or  woman  of 
letters  invited  as  such.     As  it  was  with  the  Jubilee 
so  it  is  with  titles  and  orders.    Literature,  like  retail 
trade,   cobbling,  and  chimney-sweeping,  is  excluded 
rigorouslv  from  distinction.    Hence  one  of  two  things 
seem  to  follow :  either  the  production  of  noble  literature 
is  not  a  service  to  the  nation,  or  that  national  honours 
are  of  no  value.    The  exclusion  of  literature  from  the 
honours  of  rank  insults  and  degrades  that  profession  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.    But  uthough  the  profession  b 
excluded  from  rank  and  honoiur  it  earns  a  substantial 
sum  of  money  in  the  course  of  the  year.     There  are, 
it  is  said,  in  London  some  fifteen  thousand  persons  who, 
in  some  way  or  other,  exercise   the   hterary  pro- 
fession ;    of    these,    fifty   novel   writers    make  a 
thousand  a  year  each.   The  development  of  journalism 
has  enormously  enlarged  the  independence  of  literaiy 
men.    Magazines  onlv  afford  a  crutch  to  their  contri- 
butors ;  the  people  wnom  thev  really  maintain  are  the 
editors.  The  number  of  men  who  actually  live  by  literary 
work,  apart  from  journalism,  is  comparatively  small. 
There  are  about  half-a-dozen  dramatists,  about  a  hundred 
novelists,  and  a  few  successful  writers  of  educational 
books.   The  great  majority  of  writers  are  poor.  Pub- 
lishers pay  novelists  from  £50  to  £100  for  each  novel, 
making  from  about  £100  to  £200  apiece  for  themselves. 
There  are  no  outside  encouragements  to  literary  life,  but 
there  are  many  inside.    Firat  of  all  it  seems  of  all 
methods  of  making  money  the  easiest.   But  that  is  not 
the  only  enoouragement~the  greatest  joy  of  it  is  the 
honour  of  success.   For  although  the  English  despise  the 
helpless,  dependent  and  uncertain  trade  of  letters,  they 
love  the  man  of  letters  who  can  move  them.   These  two 
encouragements  counterbalance  all  the  discouragements, 
finally,  what  needs  to  be  done  he  hopes  will  be 
done  and  be  carried  through  by  men  and  women  of  letters 
acting  together  as  a  company,  a  guild,  or  an  association. 


MRS.  BROWNING  ON  SPIRITUALISM. 

In  the  Arena  for  September  Mrs.  Moulton  publishes  a 
letter  written  by  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  the  poet,  ia 
December,  1853.  She  received  it  from  Dr.  Westland 
Marston,  and  she  says  it  has  never  before  seen  the  light. 
Mr.  Marston  had  written  to  Mrs.  Browning  concerning 
his  experience  at  siances.   She  wrote  in  reply  : — 

We  get  over  no  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  by  escaping 
from  the  obvious  inference  of  an  external  spiritual  agency. 
When  the  phenomena  are  attributed,  for  instance,  to  a 
"  second  personality,  projected  anconscionsly  and  attended 
by  an  nnconscious  exercise  of  volition  and  clairvoyance," 
1  see  nothing  clearly  but  a  convalsive  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  theorist  to  get  out  ot  a  position  he  does  not 
like  at  whatever  expense  of  kicks  against  the  analogies  of 
God's  universe.  When  all  is  said,  **  Solve  the  solation,**  we 
have  a  right  to  cry.  And  although,  of  course,  sensible  men 
in  general  would  rather  assert  that  two  and  three  make  foor 
than  that  spirits  have  access  to  them,  we,  women  and  poets, 
cannot  be  expected  to  admit  that  two  and  three  make  four 
without  certain  difficulties  and  hesitations  on  our  own  side. 

To  my  mind,  the  only  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the 
manifestations  comes  from  Swedenborg's  philosophy,  qiwad^ 
the  spiritual  world  as  to  state  and  relations.  This  philosophy 
explains  much  that  is  incomprehensible  under  other  systems 
— as  to  the  apparect  ignorance  and  infidelity,  for  instance ; 
the  frivolity  and  stupidity  of  many  of  the  spirits  (so  called) ; 
the  perplexing  quantity  of  personation ;  and  the  undeniable 
mixture  of  the  pure  and  heavenly  with  all  these. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  never  denied  the  possible  occur- 
rence of  the  facts,  but  she  strains  them  (as  indeed,  the  old 
church  is  generally  apt  to  do)  to  her  own  conclusions.  Do 
you  know  that  she  has  an  exorcism  against  a  rapping  spirit^ 
and  that  her  "  seven  evidences  of  possession  "  include  nearly 
all  the  forms  of  mesmerism,  and  of  the  present  manifesta- 
tions—speaking  in  unknown  tongues";  penetration  into 
thoughts  " ;  "  sight  at  a  distance  " ;  **  undue  physical  force  " ; 
"  the  lifting  of  the  body  into  air,'*  etc.,  etc.  7  In  fact,  spiritual 
agency  is  confounded  with  Satanic  agency,  which  is  curious 
— more  curious  than  reasonable,  I  think. 

1,  myself,  have  had  scarcely  any  experiences.  The  little  I 
had  was  conclusive  to  myself;  but  as  my  husband  doubted 
and  denied  through  it  all,  I  do  not  venture  to  dwell  upon  it 
to  yon.  Some  persons  here,  not  remarkable  except  for  pure 
intentions  and  a  reverent  spirit,  had  what  they  considered 
very  satisfying  manifestations  during  six  weeks  of  steady 
association  last  winter. 

Do  you  not  think  if  an  association  of  earnest  thinkers  were 
to  meet  regularly,  with  unity  of  purpose  and  reverence  of 
mood,  they  might  attain  higher  communications  ?  Do  yoa 
not  think  they  might  get  at  a  test  to  secure  them  ag^nst 
personation,  which  is  the  great  evil  ?  The  Apostle  John  gives 
a  test,  when  he  has  said,  Try  the  spirits,"  in  the  "  General 
Epistle." 

Should  we  not  have  in  mind,  speaking  of  difficulties,  that 
there  is  difficulty  on  both  sides  the  veil ;  and  that,  if  this  is 
intercourse,  it  is  not  intercourse  by  miraelet  in  the  proper 
meaning  of  miracle,  but  by  development  of  law ;  and  that  aU 
development  must  be  gradual  7  We  must  have  patienoe» 
then,  and  remember  it  is  only  the  beginning.  Pray  do  not 
throw  up  the  subject  by  any  possible  movement  of  impatience. 
It  is  through  men  like  you  that  it  is  to  be  kept  from  the 
desecration  of  charlatans  and  fanatics,  and  there  most  be 
much  to  be  attained,  I  hope. 

WUl  you  write  to  me,  dear  Dr.  Marston,  if  you  have  farther 
experiences,  and  will  trust  them  to  me  7  Somebody  told  me, 
the  other  day,  that  his  wife,  who  is  a  delicate  person,  had 
been  much  benefited  instead  of  injured  in  health  by  the  ezer- 
oise  of  her  mediumship.  There  seem  to  be  many  instances 
of  knowledge  conveyed,  as  testimonies  reach  me,  but  we  want 
a  wider  basis  of  facts  of  all  kinds,  perhaps,  before  any  satis- 
factory theory  can  be  thrown  up.  The  Archbishop  of  Pisa 
has  forbidden  scientific  lectures  on  the  subject,  even  to  the 
lecturers  who  attempted  a  physical  solution. 
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is  spiritualism  of  the  devil  ? 

Y£S,  BY  A  CATHOLIC. 

The  Editor  of  the  Month  for  September  has  an  article 
entitled  Spiritualism  in  his  True  Character,^  which  is 
an  ioteresting  sample  of  the  way  in  which  phenomena  are 
judged  by  the  Catholic  Church.  In  this  respect  we  do 
not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress  since  it  imprisoned 
Gfdileo. 

The  writer  has  at  least  the  candour  to  admit  that  the 
hy^ihes^s  of  fraud  and  imposture  is  untenable  by  any 
rational  man.  After  briefly  summarising  the  evidence, 
he  says:— 

The  facts  being  tbas  indisputable,  and  their  origin  being 
without  any  possibility  of  doabt  some  spiritual  iDvisible  and 
preternatural  agency,  the  question  that  presents  itself  for 
solution  is  the  character  of  this  agency. 

Speaking  of  the  teachings  of  Spiritualism,  he  says : — 

Spiritualism  satisfies  at  once  the  craving  after  immor- 
tality, or  rather  that  Instinctive  conviction  that  most  men 
possess  that  we  are  destined  to  live  for  ever,  and  at  the 
same  time  releases  them  from  the  imcomfortable  and  dis- 
turbing fear  of  an  eternal  life  of  unspeakable  agony  and 
remorse. 

This,  however,  is  offensive  to  the  Editor  of  the  Month, 
for  he  tells  us  that — 

Every  Christian  is  bound  to  believe  that  those  who  die  in  a 
state  of  enmity  with  God  are  at  once  condemned  to  the 
eternal  prison-house  which  is  the  lot  of  all  who  deliberately 
reject  Him. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  spirits  must  come  from 
somevmere,  and  as  some  of  them  say,  that  they  are  the 
spirits  of  baby  infants  who  have  died  in  infancy,  who, 
according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  must  have  gone 
straight  to  Heaven ;  while  others  represent  themselves  to 
be  the  spirits  of  men  who  have  died  in  mortal  sin  in 
rejecting  the  teachings  of  Christ,  who,  according  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  must  have  gone  straight  to  everlasting 
perdition;  he  concludes  they  must  be  lying  spirits. 
He  denounces  them,  therefore,  as  — 

Lying  spirits  whose  account  of  themselves  is  incompatible 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  of  Holy  Scripture.  It 
justifies  us  in  concluding  on  this  ground  alone  that  they  are 
emiHsaries  of  the  father  of  lies,  whose  one  and  only  object  in 
their  intercourse  with  us  is  to  drag  down  the  souls  of  their 
dupes  to  hell. 

As  some  spirits,  whose  communications  he  seems  to 
have  met  wi^,  make  statements  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  Catholic  doctrines,  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
he  holds  that  their  utterlv  anti-Christian  and  diabolical 
character  comes  out  clearly.  His  final  conclusion  is  as 
follows: — 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  spirits  as  our  guides,  we  must  give 
up  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  If  the  spirits  admit  a  God  at 
aU,  He  is  an  utterly  different  Being  from  Him  whom  all 
Theists  adore.  We  therefore  arrive,  on  the  ground  of  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  spirits,  at  the  same  conclasion  at 
which  we  have  already  arrived  above,  that  the  spirits  who 
are  present  at  spiritualistic  secunces  and  bold  intercourse 
with  mediums,  by  whatever  means  it  be,  are  simply  devils 
from  bell,  pretending  to  be  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and 
using  their  preternatural  knowledge  and  power  to  deceive 
men. 

It  is  instructive  to  have  so  clear  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrine,  which  has  severed  the  most  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive races  of  the  world  from  the  fold  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  If  any  fact,  statement,  or  phenomenon  traverses 
a  prieet*s  idea  of  what  constitutes  tne  truth,  it  is  of  hell, 
and  that  is  an  end  of  it.   In  the  old  time  this  was 


held  to  be  good  enough  to  consign  the  heretic  to  the 
dungeon  and  the  stake.  Nowadays  the  power  to  prose- 
cute is  ovtr,  but  the  principle  on  whicn  it  was  based 
remains  intact. 


Who  Writes  Stevenson's  Stories? 

BoBBBT  Loins  Stevenson,  says  the  editor  of  LucifeTf 
does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
other  intellig^oes  than  his  own.  In  his  book,  "  Across 
the  Plains"— 

In  a  Chapter  on  Dreams,"  the  author  speaks  of  his  "  Little 
People  "  or  •*  Brownies,*'  who  "  do  one-half  my  work  for  me 
while  I  am  fast  aftleep  ....  so  that,  by  that  account,  the 
whole  of  my  published  fiction  should  be  the  single-handed 
product  of  some  Brownie,  some  Familiar,  some  unseen  colla- 
borator, whom  I  keep  locked  in  a  back  garret,  while  I  get  all 
the  praise  and  he  but  a  share  (which  I  cannot  prevent  him 

getting)  of  the  pudding  I  dress  the  whole  in  the  best 

words  and  sentences  that  I  can  find  and  make.**  He  gives  as 
an  instance  the  *•  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde," 
and  says,  I  had  long  been  trying  to  write  a  story  on  this 
subject,  to  find  a  body,  a  vehicle,  for  that  strong  sense  of 
man*s  double  being,  which  must  at  times  come  in  upon 

and  overwhelm  the  miod  of  every  thinking  creature  

For  two  days  I  went  about  racking  my  brains  for  a  plot  of 
any  sort,  and  on  the  second  night  1  dreamed  the  seine  at  the 
window,  and  a  scene  afterwards  split  in  two,  in  which  Hyde, 
pursued  for  some  crime,  took  the  powder  and  underwent  the 
change  in  the  presence  of  his  pursuers.  All  the  rest  was 
made  awake,  and  consciously,  although  I  think  I  can  trace 
in  much  of  it  the  manner  of  my  Brownies.  ...  All  that  was 
given  me  was  the  matter  of  three  scenes,  and  the  central 
idea  of  a  voluntary  change  becoming  involuntarv."  In  the 
story  of  Olalla,  "  the  court*  the  mother,  the  mother's  niche, 
OlaUa,  Olalla's  chamber,  the  meetings  on  the  stair,  the 
broken  window,  the  ugly  scene  of  the  bite,  were  all  given  me 
in  bulk  and  detail  as  I  have  tried  to  write  them."  He  winds 
up  by  saying,  My  Brownies ....  have  no  prejudice 
against  the  supernatural."— -Pp.  248-262. 


The  Weird  in  Fiction. 

Mb  Conan  Doyle  has  a  curious  story,  entitled  "  Lot 
No.  249,**  in  Harpers  for  September — the  story  of  a  man 
at  Oxford,  who  bought  a  mummy,  and  by  the  aid  of  some 
occult  law  was  able  to  vivify  it,  and  employed  it  for  the 
purpose  of  frightening  other  students  to  death.  The 
idea  is  well  worked  out,  with  occasional  anachronisms, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  ^sly  story. 

In  the  Comhill  there  is  what  ought  to  be  a  true  story. 
The  Uncanny  Bairn.**  It  is  a  tale  of  second  sight  pos- 
sessed by  an  awesome  bairn  in  the  Scotch  lowlands,  which 
passed  way  with  his  weakly  childhood,  but  not  before  he 
had  foreseen  the  deaths  of  his  uncle  and  his  father. 
Second  sight  of  this  kind  is  not  regarded  as  a  very  desir- 
able  possession. 


Miss  Zimmbbn*s  series  of  papers  on  Statesmen  of 
the  Day  in  Europe,  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  is  devoted  this 
month  to  Germany,  and  is  illustrated  with  the  portraits  of 
Richter,  Caprivi,  Bickert  and  Windhorst. 

"  Death  Masks  "  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article  in 
Harper  for  September,  in  which  Mr.  Laurence  Button 
gives  us  a  selection  of  death  masks ;  his  selection  includes 
Dante,  Tasso,  Shakespeare,  Garrick,  Kean,  McCullough, 
BoucicaaH,  Barrett,  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia,  Madame 
Malibrand,  Beethoven,  Schiller,  Mendelssohn,  Marat, 
Mirabeau,  Bobespierre,  Isaac  Newton,  and  Ben  Caunt, 
the  prize-fighter. 
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RUSSIA'S  WEAKNESS  IN  ASIA. 

By  a  Qbbmak  Soldisr. 

Two  recent  numbers  (June  and  July)  of  the  Inter- 
national Memte  uber  die  gesammten  Armeen  und  Flatten 
contain  articles  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Fighting  Forces  of  Russia  in  Asia."   The  most  strik- 
ing features  in  connection  with  the  Bussian  forces  in 
Asia  are  the  great  paucity  of  artillery  and  the  insig- 
niiicant  number  of  troops  stationed  in  the  interior  of 
the  Russian  possessions  and  dependencies.   This  latter 
feature  would  acquire  great  significance  in  the  event  of 
risings  taking  place  whilst  the  troops  were  engaged  in 
operations  likely  to  bring  them  into  conflict  with  India. 
After  going  very  fully  into  the  organisation  and  distri- 
bution of  Uie  forces  in  Asia,  the  writer  gives  their  total 
peace  effective  as  77,000  men,  and  their  nominal  war 
effective  as  136,000  men  with  162  guns.    Nearly  the 
whole  of  these  troo{)s  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
southern  frontier,  which  has  an  extent,  more  or  less,  of 
some  10,600  kilometres  (6,590  miles),  2,400  kilometres 
(close  on  1,500  miles)  of  which  are  coterminous  with 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Pamirs,  and  the  remain- 
ing 8,200  kilometres  adjoin  territories  more  or  less 
avowedly  subject  to  China.    Neglecting  the  troops  to 
the   east   of  Eastern   Turkestan,  about   30,000  in 
number,  the  remainder,  which  consist  of  some  40 
battalions    of    infantry,    44   squadrons   of  cavalry, 
and  14  batteries  of  artulery,  making  a  total  of  44,600 
men,  are  spread  along,  or  not  far  north  of  the  frontier 
extending  from  Persia  to  Eastern  Turkestan ;  that  is  to 
say,  over  a  distance  but  little  short  of  2,000  miles  in 
length.   Out  of  these,  however,  only  about  38,300  men, 
belonging  to   the  military  districts  of  Transcaspia, 
Sarafschan,  Taschkend  and  the  Ferghana,  would  be 
immediately  available  for  an  advance  on  Afghanistan. 
To  raise  these  troops  to  a  war  footing  would  be  a  work  of 
time,  as  most  of  the  reserves  would  have  to  be  brought 
up  from  distances  averaging  nearly  2,000  kilometres  with 
very  inadequate  means  available  for  their  transport,  and 
even  then  the  increase  to  their  numbers  would  be  com- 
paratively small,  whilst  the  force  would  not  include 
more  than  92  guns  at  the  outside.   The  speediest  and 
most  feasible  way  to  reinforce  an  army  destined  to 
operate  against  Afghanistan  with  a  view  to  attaddng^^ 
India  would  be  to  move  up  troops  from  the  Caucasus. 
During   peace   time    the    Russian    forces    in  the 
Caucasus  number  120  battalions  of  infantry,  90  sq^uadrons 
of  cavalry,  36  batteries  of  artillery,  and  1  brigade  of 
sappers,  or  a  total  of  110,000  men,  exclusive  of  some 
20,000  men  required  for  local  purposes.   In  war  time, 
and  when  fully  mobilised,  the  infantry  would  number  230 
battalions,  and  the  cavalry  200  squadrons,  whilst  the 
artillery  would  remain  the  same,  or  rather,  the  additional 
batteries  raised  would  be  required  for  local  purposes. 
The  number  of  troops  which  could  be  spared  from  the 
Caucasus  would  entimy  depend  on  circumstances ;  if  no 
special  compHcations  were  to  be  feared  in  Europe  or  in 
Asia  Minor,  doubtless  considerable  reinforcements  could 
be  sent;  but  as  such  a  contingency  could  hardly  be 
reckoned  upon  if  a  life-and-death  struggle  was  impending 
with  England  for  the  possession  of  India,  it  is  not 
probable  that  Russia  could  denude  the  Caucasus  to 
any  very  considerable  extent.   Turning  to  the  troops 
available  for  the  defence  of  India,  some  75  battalions  of 
infantry,  71  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  25  batteries  of 
artillery,  or  a  peace  strength  of  60,000  men  and  150 
guns,  are  quartered  in  Quetta,  along  the  Indus  and  in  the 
Punjaub,  and  these,  thanks  to  the  exceUent  system  of 
strategical  railways,  could  certainly  be  re-inforoed  in  far 


less  time  than  the  Russians  would  require  to  move  up 
troops  from  the  Caucasus.  Bearing  in  mind  the  miUtary 
weakness  of  Russia  in  Asia  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  almost  reckless  daring  with  which  in  the  last  few 
Tears  she  has  conquered  and  annexed  vast  regions 
belonging  to  some  of  the  most  warlike  races  of  Central 
Asia ;  nor  has  she  feared  in  the  pursuit  of  her  aims  to 
oome  into  serious  friction  with  England,  who,  at  any  rate 
in  point  of  numbers,  is  a  far  more  formidable  Asiatic 
power  than  herself.  Much  is  of  course  due  to  the  extra- 
ordinary daring  and  energv  of  her  mihtary  leaders,  to  the 
great  braverv  of  her  soldiers,  and  to  the  marvellous 
endurance  which  they  display  in  bearing  privations  of 
every  kind;  but  sometbmg  more  than  these  purely 
military  quaUties  has  been  re(}uired  to  account  for 
the  almoerti  uniform  success  which  has  attended  her 
enterprises,  and  that  is  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  the  idiosvncracies  of  her  antagonists  have  been 
studied.  Even,  however,  if  we  admit  that  the  priceless 
virtues  hitherto  displayed  by  her  officers  and  soldiers 
may  be  equally  reckoned  upon  in  the  future,  it  is 
quite  time  that  Russia  shoi^d  think  of  strengthening 
her  forces  in  Central  Asia,  for  so  long  as  she  fails  to 
increase  the  strength  of  her  infantry  in  the  Transcaspian 
and  Turkestan  military  districts,  and  especially  to  largely 
increase  the  strength  of  her  artillery,  so  long  will  she  be 
compelled  to  merelv  limit  herself  to  the  retention  of  the 
possessions  which  she  has  so  fortuitously  acquired.  Any 
attempt,  even  with  the  active  assistance  of  the  Af^ian 
tribes,  to  penetrate  into  British  India  with  the  troops  at 
present  at  her  disposal  would  be  a  most  risky  and  hazard- 
ous venture.   

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  VAMPIRE  BAT. 

Thbbs  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  Timehira  for 
June,  upon  the  "  Bats  of  British  Guinea,"  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  so-called  vampire  bat  is  a  grossly-maligned 
creature.  There  are  vampire  bats  in  British  Guinea,  but 
they  are  not  a  lar^e  bat  known  as  Vampyrus  spectrum. 
The  so-called  vampire  never  sucks  blood  at  aU,  but  is  a 
strict  vegetarian  wnen  it  is  not  eating  insects.  Its  great 
canine  teeth  are  used  not  for  opening  the  blood-vessels  of 
its  victims,  but  for  tearing  open  the  skin  of  fruit.  There 
are,  however,  many  blood-sucking  bats  which  are  objec- 
tionfj2le~enough  to  be  called  vampires,  although,  instead 
of  bearing;  that  name,  they  are  called  Desmodus  rufite. 

The  writer  says  it  has  been — 

My  experience  for  several  days  to  have  under  observation, 
in  an  exposed  district,  animals  that  have  been  rendered  quite 
unsightly  by  sores  and  by  continual  bleeding  due  to  bites 
from  these  blood-suckers,  inflicted  particularly  on  the  neck, 
shoulders,  back,  and  flanks. 

All  over  the  colony  from  the  forest  districts  of  the  coast, 
throughout  the  whole  interior,  depradations  from  these 
nocturnal  pests  are  to  be  feared.  Generally  the  toes,  not 
infrequently  the  hand^,  and  occasionally  the  face,  of  the 
sleepers  are  the  points  of  attack,  though,  in  the  domestic 
animals,  any  and  every  part  of  the  body  seems  liable  to  the 
operations  of  the  little  blood-letters. 

These  bats  are  comparatively  small,  but  notwi^tand- 
ing  their  diminutive  dimensions  they  are  said  som^ipaos 
to  literally  suck  the  life  out  of  children,  the  conthV^^ 
bleeding  being  productive  of  so  great  weakness  as  < 
sionally  to  result  in  death.  One  of  the  best  wav 
diBaling  with  this  pest  is  to  hang  up  clear  glass  b j 
filled  with  clear  water  in  the  house  and  stairs  which 
haunt.  Owing  to  the  transparency  of  the  glass  th 
not  see  where  they  are  hanging,  and  flying  as  th^y  do 
with  immense  velocity,  they  dash  against  the  bottle  B  and 
inflict  such  injuries  upon  themselves  that  they  gi^  e  tho 
place  a  wide  berth  afterwards. 
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THE  SHELLEY  CEOTENARY. 

A  MSMOBIAIi  AT  HORSHAM. 

Mb.  J.  Stanxwt  LrrrLE,  our  Helper  at  Horsham,  sends 
tiB  a  droular  as  to  the  best  method  of  celebraimg  the 
Shelley  Centenary : — 

Percy  Bysehe  Shelley  was  bom  at  Field  Place, 
Horsham,  Sussex,  on  August  4th,  1792,  and  the  Centenary  of 
bis  birth  was  celebrated  at  Horsham,  on  Thursday,  August 
4th,  1892.  As  Shelley  was  the  foremost  man  Sussex  has 
given  to  the  world  of  letters,  the  county  has  naturally  taken 
the  lead  in  organismg  a  Centenary  Memorial.  Meetings  have 
been  held  at  Horsham,  and  an  influential  committee,  fully 
representative  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  has  been 
appointed. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  committee,  held  on  Friday,  June  17tb, 
it  was  decided  that,  both  on  general  and  local  grounds,  the 
most  fitting  memorial  to  the  poet  would  be  a  "Shelley 
Library  and  Museum,*'  to  be  established  at  Horsham.  It  is 
intended  that  the  institution  shall  absorb  existing  libraries, 
and  that  it  shall  be  governed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  support  of  aU  sections  of  the  community.  The  library 
will  include,  in  addition  to  general  literature,  all  such  works 
as  may  be  specially  connected  with  Shelley.  In  the  museum 
a  home  will  be  found  for  such  personal  relics  of  the  poet  as 
the  committee  may  be  able  to  acquire. 

The  present  opportunity  of  honouring  and  perpetuating 
Shelley*8  memory  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  is  one  of  which 
students  and  lovers  of  his  poetry  in  every  continent  will  be 
eager  to  take  advantage.  For  this  purpose  funds  are  needed, 
and  this  appeal  is  issued  in  the  confident  belief,  that  there 
must  be  many  who  wo  jld  wish  to  enable  the  committee  to 
give  complete  and  substantial  expression  to  an  aim  so 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  Shelley*?  message  to  the  world. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  che  Hon.  Secretaries,  J. 
Stanley  Little,  Buck's  Green,  Budgwick,  Horsham,  Sussex; 
and  J.  J.  Robinson,  West  Sussex  Gazette,  Arundel,  Sussex. 
Cheques  should  be  crossed  "London  and  County  Banking 
Company,  Limited,  Horsham  Branch,"  and  made  payable  to 
*'The3helley  Memorial  Fund." 

The  scheme  has  the  support  among  others — Tennyson, 
George  Meredith,  William  Morris,  G.  F.  Watts,  Alfred  Austin, 
Thomas  Hardy,  J.  Addington  Symonds,  W.  M.  Rossetti, 
Frederic  Harrison,  Theodore  Watts,  Andrew  Lang,  Sdmund 
Gosse,  William  Sharp,  H.  Buxton  Forman,  Frederick  I^eigh- 
ton.  Lord  Coleridge,  F.  Max-MiiUer,  Leslie  Stephen,  John 
Skelton,  Walter  Besant,  Noel  Paton,  Henry  Irving,  etc.  etc. 

AN  ITALIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  FOET. 

The  Shelley  Centenary  has  produced  a  crop  of  articles 
in  the  foreign  magazines.  It  may  be  just  worth  while  to 
can  attention  to  Signor  Enrico  Nencioni's  article  in  the 
Ntiova  Antologia  for  August  1st,  which  contains  some  sur- 
prisingly outspoken  criticism  of  Shelley's  conduct  from  a 
moral  point  of  view — surprising,  that  is,  as  coming  from 
an  Italian,  whose  standard  of  conduct  might  be  expected 
to  be  largely  determined  by  emotion.  "  The  death  of 
Harriet  is  the  one  indelible  blot  on  the  great  poet's  life; 
here  lies  his  real  guilt,  despite  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances of  character,  passion,  and  exceptional  circum- 
stancee.  AU  his  biographers  have  felt  this,  and  even  the 
most  fervent  admirers  and  apologists  —  Rossetti  and 
Rabbe — have  been  forced  either  to  suppress  or  distort 
facts,  or  to  have  recourse  to  quibbles,  judging  the  actions 
of  great  men  by  a  new  moral  code,  aiflferent  from  that 
apfMied  to  ordinary  people.  But  evil  does  not  cease  to  be 
evil,  though  committed  by  a  Goethe,  a  Shelley,  a  Byron, 
or  a  Napoleon;  in  fact,  the  greatness  of  the  intellect 
aggravates  rather  than  diminishes  the  weight  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  guilt.  And  guilt  brings  with  it  the 
inevitable  penalty.  Shelley,  after  the  deserted  Harriet 
had  committed  suicide  in  despair,  never  again  to  the  end 
of  bis  short  and  visionary  life  had  any  peace.** 


SHELLBT  AS  A  BEFORMSB. 

Mr.  James  Stanley  Little,  who  has  been  the  moving 
spirit  in  this  oelebration  of  the  Shelley  Centenary,  writes 
in  the  Library  Review  for  September,  statins  why  he  has 
suspended  his  ordinary  work  in  order  to  take  a  part  in 
securing  an  adequate  Ipoal  recognition  of  the  poet's  claim 
to  honour : — 

The  recognition  of  Shelley  by  the  whole  world  is  as  far  off 
as  the  millenium.  Bat  it  is  something  that  bovine  idiocy  can 
no  longer  ignore  him.  For  this  limited  good  I  worked ;  this 
is  all  one  can  hope  to  attain.  One  fights  for  the  practical, 
and  takes  practical  steps  to  that  end.  I  fought  for  bare 
justice;  that  has  been  accorded.  I  confess  that  however 
alluring  Shelley  may  be  as  a  subject  for  treatment  in  literary 
articles,  or  in  articles  having  a  definite  economic  or  political 
purpose,  I  should  never  have  thought  it  worth  my  while  to 
work  for  the  oelebration  nor  for  the  institution  of  a  memorial 
to  the  poet,  were  bis  genius  generally  recognised ;  that  to  me 
would  have  been  an  act  of  supererogation.  Shelley  was  an 
unrecognised  genius,  an  unrecognis^  reformer  during  his 
life-time.  His  genius  will  never  be  understanded  by  the 
people ;  until  the  millenium  dawns,  the  essence  of  his  teach- 
ing as  a  reformer  will  not  be  perceived,  though  as  a  practical 
reformer,  x)erhaps  a  hundred  years  will  see  his  triumph.  A 
man  of  intense  sensibility,  instinct  with  that  depth  of  feeling 
which  belongs  to  great  creators  and  great  reformers,  it  is  idle 
to  suppose  that  he  did  not  suffer  keenly  and  feel  the  lack  of 
that  sympathetic  recognition  which  is  as  the  breath  of  the 
nostrils  to  such  as  he.  It  is,  perh^s,  only  a  sentiment  which 
prompts  one  todesire  to  do  one's  part  to  vindicate  a  man  who 
nas  passed  out  of  the  realms  where  praise  or  blame  can  affect 
him.  But  in  vindicating  his  memory  one  is  vindicating  a 
cause. 


Some  Remarkable  Trees. 

Colonel  George  Cadkll  has  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  upon  "Trees."  Tne  Colonel 
says  that  it  is  to  the  Romans  we  in  England  owe  what- 
ever skill  we  may  possess  in,  forestry,  fiie  tallest  trees 
in  the  world  are  found  in  the  gulleys  of  Victoria,  one  of 
which  is  471  ft.  high.  The  beech  trees  of  Hesse 
Nassau  contain  nearly  8,000  cubic  ft.  of  timber  per  acre. 
The  first  larches  grown  in  Scotland  were  planted  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  Kearly  every  county  in  England 
has  its  favourite  oak,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Cow- 
thorpe  of  Yorkshire,  which  has  a  circumference  of  80  ft. 
The  Camoch  ash  in  Stirlingshire  is  31  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. The  Tortworth  chestnut  in  Gloucestershire 
was  used  to  identify  the  boundary  in  the  year  1135.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  tree  that  was  ever  planted 
in  Great  Britain  by  man.  The  largest  cedars  in  Eng- 
land are  at  Clumber.  They  measure  27  ft.  in  circum- 
ference and  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  There  is  a  yew  tree 
at  Crowhurst,  in  Sussex,  33  ft.  in  circumference.  The 
"  Crawley  Elm is  61  ft.  in  girth.  The  largest  beech  tree 
is  to  be  found  in  Combury  Park,  Berkshire,  and  the 
largest  sycamore  is  at  Cobham  Park,  with  a  circumference 
of  26  ft.  A  villager  in  Oxfordshire  lived  to  see  trees  which 
he  had  himself  planted  attain  a  height  of  125  ft.  The 
silver  fir  of  Roseneath  has  a  girth  of  22  ft.  4  in.  at  3  ft 
from  the  ground. 


In  Our  Day  for  August,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Happer, 
writing  on  the  Ravages  of  the  British  Opium  Trade  in 
Asia,"  says  that  as  the  result  of  forty  years  residence 
and  observation  in  China,  he  thinks  that  forty  millions  is 
a  moderate  estimate  of  the  niunber  of  Chinese  opium 
smokers.  In  1844  few  smoked.  Now  the  opium  couch 
is  seen  in  nearly  every  well  furnished  house. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  TOM  PAINE. 

By  Colonbl  Ingbrsoll. 

Ik  the  North  American  Review  Colonel  In^ersoll  dis- 
figures by  the  sectarian  zeal  of  the  anti-Christian 
BeoulariBt  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  very 
eloquent  and  convincing  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
lliomaB  Paine.  Paine,  wnose  name  has  long  been  popu- 
larly regarded  in  orthodox  circles  as  that  of  an  enemy  of 
the  human  race,  deserved  a  better  fate.  Colonel  Ingersoll 
repeats  the  words  of  Andrew  Jackson:  '* Thomas  Paine 
needs  no  monument  made  with  hands ;  he  has  erected  a 
monument  in  the  hearts  of  aU  lovers  of  liberty." 

PAINS  AS  STATESMAN. 

His  article  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Moncure.Conway's  life  of 
Paine.   He  says : — 

He  who  reads  Mr.  Conway's  pages  will  find  that  Thomas 
Paine  was  more  than  a  patriot— that  he  was  a  philanthropist 
— a  lover  not  only  of  bis  country,  bat  of  all  mankind.  He 
will  find  that  his  sympathies  were  with  those  wbo  suffered, 
without  regard  to  religion  or  nu^e.  country  or  complexion. 
He  will  find  that  this  great  man  u.i  not  hesitate  to  attack 
the  governing  class  of  his  native  land — to  commit  what  was 
called  treason  against  the  king,  that  he  might  do  battle  for  the 
rights  of  men ;  that  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  birth,  he 
took  the  side  of  the  American  colonies;  that  he  gladly 
attacked  the  political  abases  and  absurdities  that  had  been 
fostered  by  altars  and  thrones  for  many  centuries ;  that  he 
was  for  the  people  against  nobles  and  kings,  and  that  he  put 
his  life  in  pawn  for  the  good  of  others. 

AS  PIONBBB. 

Colonel  Ingersoll  points  out  that  Paine,  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1775,  advocated  the  abolition  of  riaverv,  the 
suppression  of  duelling,  the  prevention  of  oruel^  to 
anunab,  the  union  of  the  American  colonies,  and  the 
independence  of  the  American  Republic.  In  1783  he 
pubhshed  a  pamphlet  pleadinf;  for  a  supreme  nationality 
absorbine  all  cherished  sovereignties.  In  the  brain  and 
heart  of  this  man  were  the  dream  and  hope  of  the 
Universal  Repubhc.^  He  went  to  England,  published 
his  "Rights  of  Man,"  "the  greatest  contribution  that 
literature  had  given  to  liberty,"  —  from  which  it  will 
appear  that  the  declamatory  vices  of  the  platform  are 
apt  to  stick  to  the  pen  of  the  e^yist.  Fleeing  from 
Imgland  to  escape  arrest,  he  went  to  France,  where  he 
was  elected  by  three  oonsUtuenci^  to  the  iNat^onal  Con- 
vention. He  founded  the  first  Republican  Society  in 
France,  voted  in  favour  of  sparing  the  king's  life  and 
banishing  him  to  America,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
guillotined  himself. 

AS  THEOLOGIAN. 

He  wrote  the  "  Age  of  Reason,"  the  first  part  while 
expeotinff  arrest,  the  second  part  in  prison  when  awaiting 
death.    Of  this  book  Colonel  Ingersoll  says : — 

The  Universalists  and  Unitarians  have  found  their  best 
weapons,  their  best  arguments,  in  the  **  Age  of  Reason.'* 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  churches  are  adopting  not  only  the 
arguments,  but  the  opinions,  of  the  great  reformer. 

Faine  was  a  century  in  advance  of  his  time.  If  he  were 
living  now  his  sympathy  would  be  with  Savage,  Chadwick, 
Professor  Briggs  and  the  "  advanced  theologums."  He,  too, 
would  talk  a^nt  the  "higher  criticism"  and  the  latest 
definition  of  "inspiration."  These  advanced  thinkers  sub- 
stantially are  repeating  the  "  Age  of  Reason."  They  still 
wear  the  old  uniform—clinging  to  the  toggery  of  theology — 
but  inside  of  their  religious  rags  they  agree  with  Thomas 
Paine. 

Franklin,  Jefferson,  Samner  and  I<incoln,  the  four  greatest 
statesmen  that  America  has  produced,  were  believers  hi  the 
creed  of  Thomas  Paine. 


HIS  BIWABD. 

On  retnmins  to  America  he  was  mobbed,  denounced,, 
and  persecutea  by  the  orthodox  believers  who  forgot  the* 
patriot  and  remembered  only  the  enemy  of  Christianity. 

He  stood  for  liberty  against  kings,  for  humanity  against 
creeds  and  gods.  This  was  "  cowardly  and  low."  He  gave 
his  life  to  free  and  civilise  his  fellow  men.  This  was 
•*  infamous.** 

He  made  what  the  pious  call  the  "  mistake  *'  of  being  true 
to  himself— of  living  with  an  unstained  soul.  He  had  Uved 
and  laboured  for  Uie  people.  The  people  were  untrue  to 
him.  They  returned  evil  for  good,  hatred  for  benefits 
received,  and  yet  this  great  chividric  soul  remembered  their 
ignorance  and  loved  &em  with  all  his  heart,  and  fought 
ti^eir  oppressors  with  all  his  strength. 

Thomas  Faine  had  passed  the  legendary  limit  of  life.  One 
by  one  most  of  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances  had  deserted 
him.  Maligned  on  every  side,  execrated,  shuimed,  and 
abhorred— fab  virtues  denounced  as  vices — his  services  for- 
gotten—his character  blackened,  he  preserved  the  poise  and 
balance  of  his  soul.  He  was  a  victim  of  the  people,  but  hia 
convictions  remained  unshaken. 

There  is  another  side  to  all  this,  but  it  has  had  its 
innings  for  a  hundred  years.  It  is  time  that  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  was  heard  at  last. 


AN  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE. 

Mb.  Cockbrill,  writing  in  Lippincott^e  Magazine  Ux 
August  on  the  '*  Newsnaper  of  the  Future,"  incidentally 
describes  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Herald: — 

What  better  illustration  could  there  be  of  the  vast 
improvements  recently  made  in  the  mechanical  and  edi- 
tonal  departments  of  a  great  American  newspaper  than  the 

f resent  constitution  of  the  Chicago  Herald  in  the  World's 
*air  citj  1  No  building  in  the  world  is  probably  so  thoroughly 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  Certainly 
no  home  of  industry  is  so  effectively  and  at  the  same  time 
so  magnificently  equipped.  What  would  an  a/nte-bellum 
ioumalist  say  to  a  business  office  wi^h  three  thousand  six 
hundred  square  feet  of  fioor-space,  flanked  by  sixteen  columns  of 
genuine  Sienna  marble,  and  with  entrance-doors,  lockless  and 
keyless,  which  can  never  be  closed,  summer  and  winter, 
morning  and  night,  day  in  and  day  out,  through  the  year  7 
What  would  the  old-time  "  typo  "  think  of  a  composing-room 
with  its  walls  of  white  enamel,  its  quadruple  cast-iron  type- 
stands  with  cases  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  its  elec^o 
calls  connecting  each  case  with  the  copy-box,  its  aerial  rail- 
way conveying  advertising  matter  up  to  the  business  office, 
its  separate  clothes  closets  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
its  extensive  reference  library  for  the  use  of  the  proof- 
room, its  marble  closets,  filtered  ice-water  coolers,  with 
solid  silver,  gold  -  lined  drinking .  cups,  its  three  hundred 
and  forty  eight  incandescent  electric  lights  and  marble- 
topped  luncheon  •  counters  and  tables  ?  What  woold 
have  been  thought  of  marble  bath-tubs  for  the  stereotypers  t 
— of  a  great  central  library  for  the  editors  and  repeaters, 
around  which  are  arranged  a  score  of  handsome  editorial 
rooms,  each  connected  by  copy  and  spoUdng  tubes  with  all 
the  others  ?  What  would  the  old-time  joumalint,  with  his 
long  hair  lingering  affectionately  on  his  greasy  coat  collar, 
say  to  a  publisher's  apartments  in  which  all  the  metal 
fixtures  are  oxydised  silver,  and  all  the  wood-work  of  solid 
mahogany?  What  would  the  old  time  hand-press  foreman 
think  of  ten  Scott-Potter  presses  in  a  straiRht  line,  operated 
by  a  single  line  shaft  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  in 
length,  of  marble-closets  and  bath-rooms  for  all  employe^ 
and  a  constant  flow  of  cold,  clean  water,  day  and  night,  in 
every  room,  from  an  unfailing  artesian  well  7 

And  yet  is  there  not  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  some 
respects  at  least  the  newspaper  of  the  future  may  as  far  sur* 
pass  its  forerunner  of  to  day  as  the  Chicago  Herald  building 
of  to-day  has  surpassed  the  cheap  and  dingy  newspaper 
bnildinR  of  twenty  years  ago? 
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THE  POPE  AT  HOME. 

By  Giovanni  Amadi. 
In  the  North  American  Review  for  August,  Giovanni 
Amadi  has  an  interesting  article  describing,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  the  daily  lite  of  the  great  Pope  who  now 
presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

THE  pope's  ready  WIT. 

When  only  a  nuncio  at  Brussels,  Leo  distinguished 
himself  by  his  ready  wit   Signor  Amadi  says : — 

His  conversation  was  full  of  finesse  and  bamoor.  Once, 
sitting  at  the  ro^ral  table,  he  was  annoyed  by  the  rather  easy 
conversation  of  a  diplomat  who  kept  expatiating  on  his 
success  in  society,  and  was  showing  the  picture  of  a  dame  du 
grande  numdey  beautiful  as  a  work  of  art,  but  not  quite 
modest.  In  the  hope  of  teasing  the  young  nuncio,  he  passed 
the  picture  to  him,  asking  his  opinion  of  it.  Monsignore 
looked  at  the  picture  most  indifferently,  and  givlnc:  it  back 
to  its  owner,  said  in  a  loud  tone,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
King :  **  Very  fine !  is  it  the  portrait  of  your  wife  ? " 
The  reply  of  the  dissolute  diplomat  is  not  recorded. 
Probably  he  was  speeddess. 

THE  pope's  daily  LIFE  -BEFORE  BREAKFAST. 

In  smnmer,  as  in  winter,  Leo  Xlll.  is  awakened  at  six  by 
his  private  servant,  Francesco  Centra,  from  Carpeneto. 
Centra  knocks  at  the  door,  opens  the  blinds,  addresses  a 
customary  salute  to  his  master,  and  at  once  retires.  The 
Pope  gets  up  from  bed  unaided,  and  also  performs  his  toilet 
unaided,  except  as  regards  shaving.  This  operation  is 
performed  by  the  faithful  Centra.  The  bedroom  is  not  the 
one  used  as  such  by  his  predecessors ;  it  is  a  small  and 
rather  low  cell  in  the  mezzamino  or  entre  solj  to  which  he 
repaired  many  years  ago  in  the  course  of  some  restorations 
to  the  old  room,  and  where  he  has  remained  ever  since.  At 
seven  o'clock  he  says  his  mass,  attended  by  two  cappellani 
scgreti,  and  hears  a  second  mass  celebrated  by  one  of  the 
same  attendants,  who  act  also  as  private  secretaries.  It 
happens  sometimes  that  the  Pope,  having  been  troubled  with 
sleeplessness,  gets  up  with  a  piece  of  Latin  or  Italian  poetry 
composed  during  the  wakeful  hours.  The  verses  are  generally 
dictated  to  one  of  the  secretaries  before  the  mass.  The 
breakfast  of  the  Fope  consists  of  coffee,  milk,  and  bread 
without  butter. 

FROM  BREAKFAST  TO  DINNER. 

Soon  after,  the  official  reception  begins.  The  first  one,  as 
a  rule,  is  given  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  who 
submits  to  the  Holy  Father  the  documents  received  the  day 
before,  or  those  which  are  awaiting  the  pontifical  signature. 
This  audience  lasts  more  than  an  hour,  and  takes  pla^  every 
day  except  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  which  are  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  the  diplomatic  body.  Cardinals,  heads  of  con- 
gregations, generals  of  monastic  orders,  strangers  of  dis- 
tinction, are  received  later  in  the  day.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Leo  XIII.  does  not  accord  private  audiences  as  often  as 
his  predecessorsdid.  Many  strangers  are  obliged  to  leave  Rome 
without  having  been  able  to  see  the  Holy  Father.  In  winter, 
if  the  sun  shines,  the  receptions  are  interrupted  for  awhile 
for  a  walk  or  a  drive  of  half  an  hour  in  the  Vatican  gardens. 
Leo  XIII.  dines  at  one  o'clock  in  the  old  Roman  style.  The 
dinner  is  composed  of  a  soup,  generally  jMito  d'ltalie^  a  roast, 
a  vegetable,  very  often  fried  potatoes,  and  fruit.  Boiled  meat 
is  banished  from  Leo's  table,  as  well  as  bacon  and  cheese. 
The  onlv  wine  served  is  old  Bordeaux. 

The  rope  is  very  apt  to  glance  over  the  journals  at  meal 
times.  He  dines  alone  generally,  waited  upon,  in  addition  to 
the  valet,  by  bis  scalco  segreto,  or  carver,  Commendatore 
Ginlio  Sterbini. 

AFTER  DINNER. 

After  dinner  Leo  XIII.  takes  a  short  rest  on  a  ohadse  langue, 
the  siesta  never  lasting  beyond  the  hour.  Then  follows  a 
drive  in  the  Belvedere  gardens,  through  which  an  avenue 
more  than  a  mile  long  has  lately  been  opened,  affording 
many  lovely  points  of  view  over  the  city  and  its  subm^bs. 
The  Holy  Father,  attended  by  a  cameriere  segreto  and  an 


officer  of  the  Guao'dia  Nobile,  stops  very  often  in  the 
enclosure  of  a  vineyard  planted  six  years  ago  under  his 
supervision.  This  vineyard  is  cultivated  by  the  pupils  of  an 
agricultural  school  formed  by  Pius  IX.,  and  accordingly 
named  Vigna  Pia.  If  he  finds  among  the  workers  an  intel- 
ligent lad  he  enters  into  a  friendly  talk  with  him.  At  six 
o'clock,  after  granting  other  audiences,  he  takes  a  cup  of 
bouillon  and  a  glass  of  Bordeaux. 

HIS  METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Evenings  are  generally  devoted  to  study  and  writing.  The 
literary,  or  mental,  work  of  the  Pope  is  really  prodigious. 
He  prefers  to  dictate  to  his  secretaries  from  notes  which  are 
prepared  on  a  number  of  small  scraps  of  paper.  These 
scraps  are  afterwards  torn  into  a  thousand  fragments,  to 
prevent  their  being  saved,  given  away,  or  sold  as  autographs. 
He  nevet  allows  a  soul  to  enter  his  room  when  he  is  not 
present,  not  even  his  faithful  Centra.  Papers  of  every 
description  and  importance  lie  scattered  everywhere,  even 
upon  the  bed. 

When  there  is  urgency  in  the  work  confided  to  one  of  the 
secretaries,  the  Pope  confines  him  in  a  room  adjoining  his 
own  library,  supplies  him  with  the  proper  writing  materials, 
documents,  and  books,  and  goes  away,  putting  in  his  pocket 
the  key  of  the  room.  The  prisoner,  however,  is  not  for- 
gotten ;  after  two  or  three  hours  he  hears  the  key  turning 
again  in  the  lock  and  sees  the  good  Pope  come  quietly  in 
with  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine  and  a  few  biscuits.  After 
examining  the  state  of  the  work,  the  august  visitor  says  a 
few  words  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  writer,  offers  him 
the  refreshments,  and  soon  leaves  again,  taking  with  him  his 
bottle  and  his  biscuits. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  work,  either  from  its 
political  importance  or  its  difficulty,  must  be  done  by  the 
Pope  himself.  In  this  case  he  shuts  himself  up,  forbids  even 
knocking  at  his  door,  and  gets  so  absorbed  that  sometimes 
he  wipes  his  pen  on  the  white  sleeve  of  his  immaculate  robe. 
Knowing  of  this  habit,  the  faithful  Centra  never  fails  to 
examine  the  sleeves  on  audience  days,  and  always  has  ready 
a  change  of  apparel,  in  case  the  spots  are  too  apparent. 

When  the  night's  work  is  over  the  Pope  sends  for  Mgr. 
Martolino,  to  whom  for  years  he  has  been  g^atly  attach^, 
and  recites  with  him  the  rosary.  'Between  half- past  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock,  before  going  to  bed,  he  takes  another  cup  of 
consomm6,  a  bit  of  cold  meat  saved  from  the  dinner,  and  the 
usual  glass  of  Bordeaux.  The  regular  hoor  for  retiring  is 
eleven  o'clock.  The  Pope  does  not  enjoy  calm  sleep,  especially 
when  he  has  overfatigued  himself  during  the  day  or  when 
there  are  sudden  changes  in  the  weather. 

THE  pope's  BIRDS. 

Leo  XIII.  is  very  reticent,  even  when  he  holds  familiar 
receptions  in  the  library  or  in  the  Loggie  of  Raphael.  He  is 
i^raid,  no  doubt,  that  bis  words  may  be  misconstrued  or  mis- 
represented, believing  that  "  speech  is  of  f>ilver  and  silence  of 
gold."  In  case  of  a  lull,  the  sUence  is  broken  by  a  number  of 
noisy  little  birds  caged  in  the  library  itself ;  their  singing 
and  twittering  being  sometimes  strong  enough  to  annoy 
everybody  and  make  the  speaker  lose  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course, but  on  the  Pope  it  has  no  effect  whatever. 

HIS  FINANCES. 

The  estimates  below,  in  round  figures,  represent  the  average 
annual  expense  of  the  last  few  years : — 

Dollftra.  Sterling. 

1.  AtthepertonaldiQKMftlof  thePope       ...      100.000  ...  20.000 

2.  For  the  oardinalt    140.000  ...  38,000 

3.  For  poor  and  needy  bitboprics    92,000  ...  18,400 

4.  AdministTAtion  of  apoetollc  palaoet       ...      360.000  ...  72.000 

5.  Secretaries  oMtote.  diplomicy,  etc.      ...     200  Ouo  ...  40.000 

6.  Emplojees    300.000  ...  60.000 

7.  Schools  and  charitable  hutltutioiM       ...      240.000  ...  48,000 

Total   r     1.432,000  £386,400 

The  100,000  dols.,  or  £20,000.  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope  is 
spent  for  his  own  household,  table,  linen,  private  servants, 
and  other  items  of  a  personal  character.  The  Pope  is  ex- 
ceedingly frugal  in  his  table  expenses,  which  never  exceed 
the  sum  of  50  dols.  per  month. 
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THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CHOIR. 

So&iK  twelve  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing attention  to  a  very  praiseworthy  and  excellent  enter- 
prise which  was  known  under  the  name  of  the  South 
African  Choir.  A  company  of  natives  of  South  Africa, 
both  men  and  women,  were  brought  over  to  give  a  series 
of  concerts  after  the  fashion  of  the  Jubilee  Singers, 
habited  in  their  native  costume,  in  order  to  raise  monkey 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  technical  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa. 

The  South  African  Choir  began  under  the  most  excel- 
lent auspices.  They  sang  before  Her  Majesty  at  Osborne  ; 
they  were  taken  by  the  hand  by  Bishops  and  public  men 
of  every  kind  ;  they  received  a  hearty  welcome  wherever 
they  went,  and  for  a  time  everything  seemed  to  presage 
the  attainment  of  the  object  of  their  ambition. 
Unfortunately,  however,  their  success  brought  about  a 
disaster.  Although  they  came  to  this  coimtry  with  the 
good  wishes  of  the  acting  Principal  of  Lovedale  College, 
there  were  others  in  Lovedale  whe  did  not  love  them » 
who,  indeed,  regarded  the  enterprise  as  the  appropriation 
of  a  ground  they  had  marked  out  for  themselves,  and 
from  that  time  the  misfortunes  of  the  Choir  began  to 
accumulate.  The  ethusive  hospitality  which  was  ex- 
tended to  the  members  of  the  Choir  proved  too  much  for 
the  balance  of  some  of  the  natives,  and  these  making 
common  cause  with  critics,  the  Choir  passed  under  a 
cloud. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  going  into  this  painful  story 
i  n  detail  beyond  saying  that  if  jealous  rivalry  could  have 
been  induced  to  keep  its  hands  off  a  promising  and 
interesting  but  somewhat  dangerous  experiment,  there 
was  every  prospect  that  there  would  have  been  a  very 
brilliant  success  to  record.  As  it  is,  the  enterprise  was 
practically  wrecked,  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  choir  have  been  shipped  back  to  South  Africa,  and  all 
that  remains  of  the  choir  are  the  three  Kaffir  girls  with 
Mr.  Letty  and  Mr.  Balmer. 

This  quintette,  however,  is  having  a  very  gratifying 
success.  They  are  singing  in  London  at  the  present 
time,  and  they  have  found  that  the  five  attract  as  large 
and  as  interesting  audiences  as  the  old  Choir.  It  is, 
therefore,  hoped  that  if  they  steadily  keep  on,  they  will 
be  able  this  winter  to  clear  off  the  liabilities  which  hang 
around  about  the  neck,  which  at  the  present  moment  are 
well  on  to  about  £1,000.  Mr.  Letty  called  at  the  office 
the  other  day,  and  told  the  story  of  the  misfortunes  which 
have  overtaken  him.  He  brought  a  full  statement  of  all 
the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenses,  which  I  have 
submitted  to  a  firm  of  chartered  accountants,  and  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Choir  has  earned,  one  way  or 
another,  aboub  £5,000,  but  the  expenses  have  swallowed 
up  this  sum  and  £1,000  more.  Still,  although  the  result 
has  not  been  such  as  was  anticipated  by  those  who 
projected  the  scheme,  the  Choir,  in  familiarising  the 
British  public  with  the  intelligence  and  aptitude  of  the 
South  African  native,  has  excited  a  new  interest  in  our 
dusky  fellow-subjects  at  the  Capo,  and  it  is  possible  that 
iP  everything  goes  on  as  quietly  an4  as  steadily  as  it  is  going 


on  at  present,  Mr.  Letty  and  his  friends  may  come  oat 
of  their  adventure  without  any  more  serious  loss. 


The  FeuiUeton  in  the  Daily  Papers. 

Mr.  Child,  writing  on  "Literary  Paris  "in  Harper's 
Monthly,  says  that : — 

As  regards  the  feuilleton,  its  presence  is  necessary  in  a 
newspaper  in  order  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  women. 
That  no  French  newspaper  can  dispense  with  this  patronage 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  none  dispense  with  the  feoilleton 
novel,  while  in  many  cases  the  feuilleton  is  the  chief  element 
of  success.  Le  Petit  Journal,  for  instance,  which  prints  a 
million  copies  a  day  and  circulates  all  over  iSrance,  owes  half 
its  success  to  the  two  sensational  and  sentimental  feuilletons 
which  form  one- fourth  of  its  entire  reading  matter.  The 
commencement  ot  a  new  feuilleton  by  one  of  the  favourite 
modem  successors  of  Dumas,  Ponson  du  Terrail,  and  Paul 
F6val  will  cause,  from  one  week  to  another,  an  increase  of 
from  33,000  to  100,000  copies  in  th"  circulation  of  this  paper. 
As  for  the  great  Parisian  journals,  Le  t\ga/ro,  VEcho  de  PcurU, 
Le  Temps,  Le  6hil  Bias,  their  circulation  is  not  sensibly 
affected  by  the  publication  of  a  novel ;  but  as  they  cannot 
dispense  with  the  feuilleton,  they  make  a  point  of  securing 
the  best  literature  of  the  day. 


A  Venerable  Bishop. 

Ths  Colony  of  British  Gniana  last  month  celebrated 
the  jubilee  of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Guiana,  whose  por- 

trait  we  reproduce 
from  a  photograph 
by  W.  H.  Stevens 
and  Co.,  of  George- 
town, Demerara, 
which  was  sent  u~ 
by  a  correspondent 
in  the  Colony. 

Such  patriarcha 
as  the  Bishop  are 
among  the  veritable 
pillai-s  of  the  Em- 
pire. They  link 
together  our  days 
with  those  of  by- 
gone generations, 
and  give  stability 
and  coherence  to 
the  Imperial  fabric. 
The  Right  R«v.  Dr. 
W.  P.  Austin,  D.D., 
C.M.G.,  Primate  of 
the  West  Indies^ 
Bishop  of  Guiana^ 
completed  his  fifty 
years  as  a  Bishop  on  August  24th,  1892.  He  is  now  io 
nifl  eighty-fifth  year. 


TBS  BISHOP  OF  BRITISH  OUlANX. 


The  Bev.  Charles  A.  Berry,  of  Wolverhampton, 
describes  in  the  Ymwf/  Man  bis  impresnons  of  Honolulu, 
Samoa,  and  New  Zealand. 

Mrs.  Mato  has  a  short  but  interesting  paper  in  the 
Victoria  Mat/nzine  for  September,  on  "What  Britain 
Has  Gained  Through  Foreigners."  Mrs.  Mayo  writes 
with  intelligence  and  a  valuable  store  of  information  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  to  that  which  is  nowadays 
most  popular.  She  illustrates  her  case  by  the  experience 
of  Bianconi,  the  Italian,  who  established  jaunting  cars  in 
Ireland. 
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The  Secret  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Fascination. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy,  in  the  English  Tllmtrated  Magazine 
for  September,  writing  upon  Mr.  Glads^one^  makes  the 
following  observations  upon  the  secret  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
popularity : — 

It  is  amongst  the  masses  that  the  fascination  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's personality  works  its  way  with  fullest  witchery.  In 
the  front  rank  of  statesmen,  a  great  orator,  a  ripe  scholar,  he 
is,  they  are  glad  to  think,  actually  one  of  them.  His  homely 
domestic  life  is  worth  untold  votes  at  a  General  Election. 
The  people  like  to  think  of  him  with  his  plain  prefix  of 
"Mr.,"  bis  daughters  who  marry  curates  or  work  in  schools, 
his  sons  who  are  '*  something  in  the  City,"  and  do  not  marry 
duchesses.  They  like  his  stripping  to  the  shirt  to  fell  a  tree, 
his  going  to  church  on  Sundays  and  to  the  theatre  or  concert 
on  Wednesdays  or  Saturdays.  It  is  what  they  do  themselves, 
or  would  do  if  they  had  the  chance.  He  is  one  of  them,  to 
be  trusted,  fought  for,  if  need  be,  always  esteemed  with  a 
sort  of  family  affection.  People  who  live  at  home  in  London 
have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  and  realising  the  intensity  of 
this  feeling.  It  is,  perhaps,  vulgar,  certainly  provincial.  In 
Scotland  it  exists  with  an  intensity  unequalled  since  the  days 
of  Prince  Charlie,  a  citation  which  shows  how  wide  and 
varied  is  the  capacity  of  the  populace  to  take  a  particular 
man  to  its  heart. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  on  Self-ControL 

Mrs.  Ritchie,  Thackeray's  daughter,  continuing  the 
"  Chapters  from  some  Unwritten  Memoirs,"  in  Mao- 
millan-B  Magazine j  (juotes  the  somewhat  sensible  piece  of 
advice,  which  was  given  to  her,  say  a  good  deal : — 

Mrs.  Carlyle  used  to  tell  us  of  her  early  life,  of  her  love  for 
study.  Many  of  her  admonitions  and  friendly  warnings  have 
remained  in  my  memory.  Once,  looking  expressively  at  me 
with  her  dark  eyes,  she  began  to  speak  of  self-control.  "We 
have  all,"  she  said,  "  a  great  deal  more  power  over  our  minds 
than  it  is  at  all  the  fashion  to  allow,  and  an  infinity  of 
resource  and  ability  to  use  it.  There  was  a  time  in  my  own 
life,**  she  said,  "  when  I  felt  that  unless  I  strove  against  the 
feeling  with  all  my  strength  and  might  I  should  be  crazed 
outright  I  passed  through  that  time  safely ;  I  was  able  to 
fight  it  out  and  not  to  let  myself  go.  People  can  help  them- 
sSves,  that  I  am  convinced  of,  and  that  fact  is  not  nearly 
enough  dwelt  upon." 


Mr.  Lowell  on  Chapman. 

In  Harpei^s  for  September,  in  the  shape  of  a  posthumous 
paper  by  Russell  Lowell  upon  "  Chapman,"  the  following 
passage  seems  to  be  admirable,  what  many  people  have 
tried  to  say  with  much  less  success : — 

Whether  Homer  or  not,  his  translation  is  at  least  not 
Hilton,  as  those  in  blank  verse  strive  without  much  success 
to  be.  If  the  Greek  original  had  been  lost,  and  we  had  only 
Chapman,  would  it  not  enable  us  to  divine  some  of  the  chief 
qualities  of  that  original  ?  I  think  it  would,  and  I  think  this 
perhaps  th  fairest  test.  Commonly  we  open  a  translation  as 
&  it  were  i  e  door  of  a  house  of  mourning.  It  is  the  burial- 
service  of  our  poet  that  is  going  on  there.  But  Chapman's 
poem  makes  us  feel  as  if  Homer  late  in  life  had  married  an 
English  wife,  and  we  were  invited  to  celebrate  the  coming  of 
age  of  their  only  son.  The  boy,  as  our  country  people  say, 
and  as  Chapman  would  have  said,  favours  his  mother ;  there 
is  very  little  Greek  in  him  ;  and  yet  a  trick  of  the  gait  now 
and  then,  and  certain  tones  of  voice,  recall  the  father.  If  not 
so  tall  as  he  and  without  his  dignity,  he  is  a  fine,  stalwart 
fellow,  and  looks  quite  able  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  Yes,  in  Chapman's  poem  there  is  life,  there  is  energy, 
and  the  consciousness  of  them.  Did  not  Dryden  say  admir- 
ably well  that  it  was  such  a  poem  as  we  might  fancy  Homer 
to  bave  written  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  ?  Its 
defect  is,  1  should  say,  that  in  it  Homer  is  translated  into 
Cbapman  rather  than  into  English. 


How  to  Deal  with  the  London  Hospitals. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Bourne,  in  MacmtllarCs  Magazine^  puts 
forward  the  following  simple  scheme  for  the  reform  ot 
the  hospitals  of  London,  which,  at  the  present  moment,, 
are  woefully  in  want  of  funds : — 

The  general  should  admit  no  patient  (except  casualty  and 
obviously  urgent  cases)  without  a  certain  payment.  Any 
person  would  if  willing  to  pay,  and  if  qualified  on  medical 
grounds,  be  admitted  as  an  in  or  out-patient.  All  persons 
unable  to  pay  would  be  dealt  with  in  the  first  instance  at  th'j 
Poor- Law  infirmary  or  dispensary.  The  authorities  at  the 
latter  institutions  could,  however,  at  the  cost  of  the  rates, 
send  to  the  hospitals  all  cases  of  difficulty  or  cases  requirin{; 
special  treatment.  These  institutions  would  also  be  thrown 
open  to  students  and  lecturers  from  the  medical  schools. 
Working  men  might  individually  be  unable  to  make  the  pay- 
ments required  at  the  hospitals ;  but  collectively  they  could 
afford  to  do  so,  and  the  friendly  society  or  provident 
dispensary  would  make  the  payment  required  for  the 
admission  of  its  members. 


A  Dutch  Experiment  in  Communism. 
De  Gids  for  August  has  an  extremely  interesting  paper 
by  Professor  Quack  (author  of  a  valuable  and  exhaustive 
history  of  Socialistic  experiments)  on  "  The  Zwijndrecht 
Brotherhood.*'  They  were  a  community  of  poor  people, 
turf -boatmen,  day-labourers,  match-makers,  and  the  like, 
founded  in  1816  by  one  Stotfel  Muller,  in  the  marshy 
islands  of  the  province  of  South  Holland.  They  lived  in 
the  plainest  manner,  held  all  things  in  common,  and 
seem  to  have  developed  a  sort  of  Pantheism  from  St. 
Paul's  expression,  "  Of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to 
Him  are  all  things.''  Muller  was  a  deeply  thoughtful 
man  of  high  character,  and  some  of  his  mystical  sayings 
are  of  great  beauty  ;  but  there  were  signs  of  division  m 
the  community,  even  during  his  lifetime,  and,  after  his 
death,  of  cholera,  in  1832,  a  schism  took  place.  They 
were  gradually  scattered  and  absorbed  into  other  bodies. 
Some  went  to  America  and  joined  the  Mormons,  and  since 
then  all  trace  of  them  has  been  lost.  The  movement  is 
remarkable,  both  as  an  experiment  in  Commimism,  and 
as  a  revolt,  among  simple  and  unlettered  folk,  against 
the  hard  and  gloomy  Calvinism  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism. 


A  Library  for  Twenty  Shillings. 

In  the  Young  Man  the  Rev.  Read  Howatt  has  a  short 
and  sensible  paper  about  the  books  which  should  always 
be  in  your  library,  ready  to  hand.  Such  a  library,  he 
says,  you  can  get  for  a  sovereign,  and  the  foUov/ing  is  a 
list  of  these  condensed : — The  Bible  ;  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  by  Thomas  a  Kempis  (Routledge,  9d.) ;  "  Butler  s 
Analogy"  (Ward  and  Lock,  9d.);  "Marcus  Aurelius" 
(W.  Scott,  9d.) ;  Shakespeare,  the  Globe  edition  (Mac- 
millan,  2s.  8d.)  ;  Lewes'  "  History  of  Philoa>phy  "  (Rout- 
ledge,  2s.  8d.);  Nuttall's  Dictionary  (Warne,  2s.  8d.); 
"  Everybody's  Pocket  Cyclopoedia  "  (Saxon  and  Co.,  6d.) ; 
Meiklejohn's  "  English  History  "  (Simpkin  and  Co.,  9d.) : 
Pope's  "Homer"  and  Dryden's  "Virgil"  (Milner  and 
Sowerby,  9d.) ;  Plutarch's  "  Lives"  (Routledge,  2s.  8d.) ; 
Goethe's  "  Faust "  (Routledge,  5d.) ;  Bacon's  "  Essays  " 
(Routledge,  9d.) ;  White's  "Natural  History  of  Selbonie" 
— abridged  (Routledge,  5d.).  This  leaves  us  a  penny  to 
spare,  for  which  I  am  told  you  can  purchase  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress." 
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MIL  GRANT  ALLEN :  HIS  WORK  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

Thb  Idler  series  in  which  authors  give  an  account  of 
their  first  book,  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  Mr. 
Allen's  first  book  was  "Philosophical  ^Esthetics," 
which  was  published  in  1877.  It  cost  £120  to 
publish,  he  sold  three  hundred  copies  and  made  a  net 
loss  of  £'40  to  £50  on  the  transaction.  The  first  money 
he  earned  in  literature  was  twelve  guineas,  which  he 
received  for  an  article  called  "Carving  the  Oocoanut," 
which  appeared  in  ComhilX,  He  then  served  on  the 
Gazetteer  of  India^  and  afterwards  brought  out  a  scientific 
work  called  "  Colour  Sense,**  which  took  him  eighteen 
months  to  write  out,  and  involved  five  or  six  thousand 
references.  He  published  it  on  the  profit-sharing  system, 
and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  it  brought  him  in  from  £25 
to  £30.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  it  was  through  tJie 
indirect  influence  of  Spooks  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen  dis- 
covered that  he  could  make  mone^'by  writing  fiction. 
He  wrote  a  short  story  setting  out  the  impossibiUty  of 
identifying  a  ghost  if  it  did  appear,  and  this  led  him  to 
write  other  stories  for  Belgravia, 

I  would  probably  never  have  gone  any  further  on  my  down- 
ward path  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  intervention  of 
another  believer  in  my  powers  as  a  story -writer.  I  had  sent 
to  Belgravia  a  little  tale  about  a  Chinaman,  entitled  *'  Mr. 
Chung,"  and  written  perhaps  rather  more  seriously  and  care- 
fully than  my  previous  efforts.  This  happened  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Mr.  James  Payn,  who  had  then  just  succeeded 
to  the  editorship  of  the  Chrrthill.  I  had  been  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  CornhiU  under  Leslie's  Stephen's  manage- 
ment, and  by  a  singular  coincidence  I  received  almost  at  the 
same  time  two  letters  from  Mr.  Payn,  one  of  them  addressed 
to  me  in  my  own  name,  and  regretting  that  he  would 
probably  be  unable  to  insert  my  scientific  papers  in  his 
magazine  in  future ;  the  other,  sent  through  Chatto  and 
Windus,  to  the  imaginary  J.  Arbnthnot  Wilson,  and  asking 
for  a  short  story  somewhat  in  the  style  of  my  *'  admirable 
*Mr.  Chung.*" 

This  application  .eu  Mr.  Allen  to  write  short  stpries, 
which  were  afterwards  collected  and  published  under  the 
title  of  •*  Strange  Stories,"  under  his  own  name.  Acting 
upon  Mr.  James  Payn's  advice,  he  set  to  work  upon  a 
three  volume  novel,  which  was  published  under  the  title 
of  "Philistia." 

Mr.  Payn  decliued  the  novel,  although  he  had  suggested 
it  being  written,  because  Mr.  Allen,  as  he  says  somewhat 
bitterly,  wrote  what — 

I  felt  and  thought  and  believed  myself,  not  wh^t  the 
public  felt  and  thought  and  wanted.  The  education  of  an 
English  novelist  consists  entirely  in  learning  to  subordinate 
all  Ids  own  ideas  and  tastes  and  opinions  to  the  wishes  and 
bcdiefs  of  the  inexorable  British  matron. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chatto  published  it.  It  paid  him  so 
well  that  Mr.  Allen  decided  henceforth  that  his  life 
must  be  that  of  a  novelist. 

Noticing  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  lament  that  he  cannot 
publish  a  novel  with  a  social  theme,  into  which  he  has 
put  bis  whole  soul,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  writing  in  Zow^- 
m^mV,  says  that  he  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Allen,  when  he 
declares  that  English  literature  is  therefore  gagged.  Mr. 
Lang  says : — 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  author  is  a  Malthusian,  or  a  Free 
Lover,  or  has  a  just  and  natural  desire  to  reform  the  world 
on  a  wiety  of  other  delicate  matters.  It  seems  clear,  to 
myself,  that  his  ideas  cannot  be  put  in  a  manner  too  simple, 
stem,  and  scientific.  A  novel  is  not  the  place  for  them.  A 
novel  is  not  a  treatise.  Manv  things  that  need  be  said 
should  be  said  simply,  directly,  with  all  authorities  and 
evidence.  They  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  flirtations, 
love  affairs,  and  fanciful  episodes.  They  may  be  true,  but, 


presented  in  a  romance,  they  may  be  most  mischievously 
misunderstood  and  pervertea.  ''Nana,"  for  example,  may 
contain  what  we  should  know,  and  circumstances  which  we 
should  endeavour  to  rectify.  But  a  reform  of  morals  would 
not  be  aided  by  letting  *•  Nana  "  circulate  in  English  among 
the  readers  of  Miss  Yonge.  At  certain  ages,  facts  of 
importance  in  themselves  become  mere  excitements  of 
prurient  curiosity.  Whatever  the  subject,  a  novel  really 
is  not  a  tract,  nor  a  sermon,  nor  a  treatise.  The  general 
sense  does  not  always  recognise  this,  but  is  does  recognise 
that  many  matters  may  be  discussed  for  which  a  novel, 
going  everywhere,  lying  everywhere,  is  not  a  proper 
vehicle.  Whatever  this  romance  may  be,  I  never  saw  the 
tract-novel  yet  in  which  the  discussion  was  fair.  Novels 
should  be  novels,  and  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  art 
of  fiction. 


THE  LOST  SON  OF  DARWINISIL 

A  LAMBXT  OTSR  MB.  A.  B.  WALLACB. 

JSamtiden*s  most  interesting  article  this  month  is  a 
paper  from  Freie  Biihne  by  Wilhelm  Bolsche,  entitled 
"The  'Lost  Son*  of  Darwinism,"  applying  the  term  to 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  erstwhile  the  apostle  of  that 
doctrine,  but  which  he  has  now  nearly,  if  not  wholly, 
apostatised. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  arts,  says  the  writer,  that 
fin  de  sikcle  beings  are  to  be  found.  On  all  sides  thev 
spring  up— a  strange,  defeated  army,  with  not  enough 
strength  to  move  forward,  and  not  enough  courage  to 
turn  back.  There  are  sympathetic  beings  amongst  them 
who,  with  brilliant  words  on  their  bloomess  lips,  delude 
and  cheat  themselves  as  to  their  position  and  strength. 
And  innocent  victims  they  are,  all  of  them,  when  it  comes 
to  the  point,  for  in  the  crucial  mom^ents  of  life  it  is 
oftenest  the  most  sensitive  who  is  the  first  to  be  crushed. 

The  tvpical  Darwinian  fin  de  siicle  figiire  is  Alfred 
Bussel  Wallace,  once  the  founder  in  part  of  the  natural 
selection  theory  and  now  the  critic  of  Darwinism,  cutting 
into  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  doctrine.  That  he  has 
turned  this  somersault  is  due  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
turned  spirituaHst.  While  striving  to  retain  his  natund 
selection  theory,  he  seeks  to  prove  that  the  higher  intelli- 
gences and  deeper  feelings  of  the  mammauan  species 
Homo  have  been  brought  into  existence  by  the  spedal 
interference,  on  his  behalf,  of  some  higher  invisible 
powers,  and  that  it  is  to  this  interferbnce  we  owe  t^ose 
sentiments  of  reverence,  patriotism,  unselfishness,  parental 
and  filial  love,  etc.,  which  constitute  what  is  caUed  the 
soul.  This  theory  being  naturally  and  completely 
antagonistic  to  the  Darwinian  doctrine,  which  acknow- 
ledges no  special  spiritual  interference  in  the  laws  of 
Nature  since  the  first  Divine  breath  of  life,  Wallaoe 
between  his  two  stools  comes  to  the  ground,  and  lies 
there,  a  curious  compromise  between  I^urwinism  and 
Spiritualism. 

Wilhelm  Bolsche,  as  a  thorough-going  disciple  of 
Darwin,  criticises,  with  somethmg  of  amusement, 
WaUaoe's  new  book  on  "Darwinism,"  of  the  fifteen 
chapters  of  which  he  declares  fourteen  to  be  solid 
scientifio  work  only ;  in  t^e  fifteenth  the  author,  so  to 
speak,  wrecks  his  ship  in  port.  The  article  is  compre- 
hensive and  strong,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  levelled 
between  whiles  at  Wallace.  The  sharpest  is,  perhaps, 
that  with  which  it  closes — **  The  tiny-brained  biid  who 
sacrifices  herself  for  hervoung  is  merely  the  result  of 
natural  selection;  but  Wallace,  the  human  being  with  the 
gigantic  brain,  who  risks  his  health  and  stren^ih  in  the 
rover  miasmas  of  the  Malay  Archipelagoes,  for  the  sake  of 
sdenoe — he  is  the  result  of  spiritual  interference  in  the 
laws  of  natural  selection." 
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GERMAN  FAUSTS  SINCE  GOETHE. 

In  the  September  part  of  Westermann^a  Ilhuirierte 
DeuUche  MmcAshefte,  there  is  an  interesting  paper  by 
Herr  Ludwig  Creiger,  on  the  German  Faust  Poems  since 
1808,  that  is  to  say,  after  Goethe's  first  part  of  Faust. 
*  After  referring  to  the  productions  of  J.  J.  Schink 
^published  1782-1804),  and  of  Chamisso  (1803),  Herr 
Geiger  draws  attention  to  the  political  Faust  of 
Juhus  von  Yoss  (1823).  Here  Faust  is  represented 
as  being  constantly  pursued  by  a  noble  woman  and 
rescued  from  manv  dangers  —  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
foimdation  of  a  free  state.  Then  there  is  the  re- 
ligious Faust  of  Karl  von  Holtei,  "The  Magician  of 
the  N<»rth"  (1829),  the  production  of  which  was  pro- 
longed to  five  hours'  duration,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
madiinery  and  other  untowacd  circumstaaees,  so  that 
the  only  person  who  went  away  satisfied  was  the  con- 
fectioner, who  in  conboquence  of  the  delay,  did  a  splendid 
business,  and  rewarded  the  author  with  an  immense  cake 
and  the  more  encouraging  words — Write  such  pieces 
often ;  they  are -Excellent." 

Music  played  a  part  in  Holtei's  drama,  but  in  Spohr's 
opera  (1820),  for  which  J.  0.  Bernard  wrote  the  libretto, 
it  naturally  took  the  chief  part.  With  the  exception  of 
Spohr's  opera,  none  of  the  pieces  referred  to  ever  got 
beyond  Berlin.  A  much  greater  success  was  achieved  by 
Klingemann  (1817),  who  wrote  his  poem  with  due  regard 
to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  staj§^e.  EUs  worl^ 
which  was  heard  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere,  is  distingmshea 
from  the  others  in  that  the  devil  does  not  play  an  all- 
important  part  in  it.  Instead,  he  is  a  stranger  who  only 
reveals  himself  as  the  devil  at  tiie  end  of  the  piece. 

Grillparzer  left  some  Faust  fragments,  but  we  have 
complete  poems  by  Heine,  Grabbe  and  Lenau.  In 
Grabbe's  conception  "  Don  Juan  and  Faust "  (1827),  Don 
Juan  is  depicted  with  unmistakable  sympathy.  He 
represents  the  present,  however,  while  Faust  is  the 
representative  of  the  eternal.  Lenau  had  much  of  the 
Faust  nature.  He  had  studied  philosophy,  law,  medicine, 
etc.,  and  in  his  Faust  (1835-37),  sought  to  portray  his 
own  mistakes,  aspirations  and  loves. 

As  a  Faust  poet  Heine  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 
His  "  Dance  Poem  "  (1851)  was  written  at  the  instigation 
of  Lumlev,  an  Englishman,  as  the  text  or  basis  of  a 
grand  ballet.  When  he  boasts  of  following  the  old  legend 
closely  and  blames  the  faithless  treatment  of  it  by  Gt^the 
be  is  only  mocking  in  true  Heine  vein  either  his  patron 
or  the  earlier  adapters  of  the  legend. 

Faust  exorcises  the  devil,  but  rec^ves  as  a  companion 
a  she-devil,  Mephistophela.  Through  her  he  becomes 
acquainted  first  with  the  picture,  then  with  the  person 
of  the  beautiful  duchess,  and  is  taken  to  her  court. 
There  he  performs  great  charms,  and  makes  love  to  the 
duchess,  whom  he  recognises  as  a  charmer  by  a  gold  shoe, 
and  on  one  occasion  by  her  neck.  He  is  pursued  bv  the 
duke,  and  though  he  is  in  love  with  Mephistophela,  nates 
his  rival  no  less,  but  cleverly  manages  to  avoid  the  snares 
laid  for  him.  In  order  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the 
duchess,  he  goes  with  her  to  the  mountain  on  the  Witches' 
Sabbath,  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  Witches'  arts, 
returns  in  sadness,  and  expresses  his  aversion  to  his  first 
beloved  and  his  longing  tor  antique  beauty.  But  this, 
af^in,  he  manages  to  repress,  for  he  has  set  eyes  on 
Helena.  This  new  satisfaction,  however,  does  not  last, 
for  while  he  rules  with  Helena  on  the  throne  of  the 
antique-beautiful,  the  beauty  of  the  duchess  enters  his 
kingdom,  and  bein^  thrust  back  by  Faust,  she  changes 
everything  into  nuns,  and  Helena  into  a  skeleton.  Faust 
in  a  fury  stabs  the  duchess,  and  flies  with  Mephistophela 


to  the  upper  world  again.  There,  instead  of  delighting 
the  great  with  his  charms,  he  practises  quackery  on 
the  smaller  fry.  In  this  capacity  he  allures  old  and 
voung  at  a  shooting  festival,  but  at  last  he  is  captured 
by  the  grace  and  modesty  of  a  young  ^1,  asks  for  her 
hand,  and  is  accepted.  Just  as  he  is  joining  his  marriage 
procession,  he  receives  a  command  from  Mephistophela 
to  follow  her,  but  he  di9obe3rs.  Then  all  is  veiled  in 
darkness ;  the  people  rush  to  the  church  for  refuse  from 
the  darkness  and  a  sudden  thunderstorm.  But  Faust  is 
held  back  by  a  black  hand,  and  is  obliged  to  look  on  as  the 
earth  opens  and  vomits  all  kinds  of  monsters  and  hob- 
goblins, while  Mephistophela,  changed  into  a  snake, 
strangles  him  in  horrible  embrace. 


CAN  THE  CHANNEL  BE  BRIDGED? 

M.  Flbubt*8  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Bjemt  des 
Deu.v  Mondes  for  Avigust  15th  is  well  worth  attention. 
He  begins  with  an  hisu)rical  survey  of  the  various  schemes 
broached  for  abridging  the  joumev  between  Paris  and 
London,  and  then  proceeds  to  me  discussion  of  the 
bridge  projected  by  MM.  Hersent  and  Schneider.  A  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  his  facts  will,  we  fancy,  lead 
most  people  to  the  conclusion  that  no  advantages  likely 
to  be  derived  from  the  completion  of  the  work  can  justify 
the  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  involved.  The  sinking  of 
the  caissons  for  the  Forth  Bridge  (where  the  greatest 
depth  was  twenty-four  metres)  meant  death  for  msny 
men  and  ruined  health  for  others — ^the  breathing  of  com- 
pressed air  necessitated  b^  the  conditions  of  the  work 
leading  to  anfiomia,  congestion,  and  paralysis.  At  thirty- 
five  metres— to  which  depth  many  of  the  Channel  caissons 
would  have  to  be  sunk— the  human  body  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  three  and  a-half  times  as  great  as  it 
was  made  to  bear.  For  depths  beyond  this  (and  between 
the  Colbart  sand  and  the  French  coast  the  bottom  varies 
from  fifW  to  fifty-five  metres)  special  arrangements 
(which  M.  Fleury  does  not  particularise)  would  have 
to  be  made.  Besides  this,  the  difScuHy  and  danger  of 
sinking  the  caissons  at  exactly  the  right  spot  in  the  rest- 
less Cmumel  seas — in  the  finest  weather  scarcely  ever 
without  a  swell — are  almost  incalculable. 

For  commercial  purposes  the  present  means  of  trafilcr 
somewhat  improved,  are  amply  sufBcient.  M.  Fleury 
does  not  think  it  probable  that  the  cargoes  which  now 
leave  Liverpool,  Hull,  Kewcastie,  and  Glasgow,  for  the 
Continent  would  be  sent  vid  Channel  Bridge  or  Timnel. 
if  completed ;  and,  failing  this,  the  new  structure  would 
not  carry  suflScient  traffic  to  support  it.  As  for  the 
passenger  traffic,  it  seems  at  leaftt  possible  that  ships  of 
improved  construction  may  provide  a  means  of  escape 
from  sea-sickness.  In  answer  to  the  question  what 
better  outiet  can  be  found  for  French  capital,  M.  Fleury 
says,  *'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  would  do  well  to  seek  employment  else- 
wnere.  For  the  last  half  century  accumulated  capital  haa 
been  spent  in  developing  the  means  of  transport.  It  may 
be  that  the  time  has  come  to  turn  in  anotner  direction. 
After  increasing  the  means  of  transport,  it  might  be  a 

good  thing  to  increase  the  material  to  be  transported,  by 
eveloping  the  production  of  a  country,  investing  money 
in  its  industries,  fertilising  the  sterile  parts  of  its  territory, 
and  creating  in  new  lands  markets  and  centres  of 
exchange,  the  approach  to  which  should  be  closed  by  no 
custom  nouse.  A  trading  station  in  the  Soudan,  a  few 
drops  of  water  to  the  stony  deserts  of  the  Camargue  or  tlie 
Crau,  a  little  lime  on  the  unproductive  moorlands  of  Brit- 
tany will  do  more  for  the  riches  of  France  than  all  these 
great  and  costly  wonders. 
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ORDEAL  BY  POISON  ON  THE  CONGO. 

In  the  August  number  of  Die  Katholischen 
Missionenf  Herr  A.  Koller,  a  missionary  on  the  Congo, 
Klescribes  the  ordeal  by  poison  and  the  charmers  of  the 
Congo  negroes. 

One  of  the  greatest  social  evils  of  the  Congo  negroes, 
he  says,  is  the  ordeal  by  poison  (Nkassa).  In  the  great 
Congo  country  it  is  this  stupid  superstition  that  does  the 
most  harm,  and  the  fact  that  more  ne^oes  die  a  cru^ 
death  in  consequence  of  this  superstition  than  die  in  war  or 
from  disease  should  be  sufficient  proof.  For  years  mission- 
aries have  tried  to  become  acquainted  with  the  reli^ous 
views  of  the  Congo  negroes,  but  it  has  been  most  difiicult, 
for  it  is  just  in  this  matter  that  the  negroes  are  so  close, 
partly  from  shame,  as  foreigners  generally  make  fun  of 
what  they  hear,  and  partly  from  fear  lest  the  gods  avenee 
themselves  on  the  betrayers  of  their  secrets.  Still,  the 
following  facts  are  not  far  out : — 

All  sickness,  misfortune,  adverse  fate,  and  especially 
death,  are  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  negroes,  to  be  ascribed 
to  Providence,  or  the  forces  of  nature,  but  to  the  hostile 
spirits  or  gods,  or  charmers,  called  "  Kdotsohi."  When  a 
negro  is  taken  ill,  a  Ndotschi  is  working  for  his  destruc- 
tion. .  When  any  one  dies  it  is  a  Ndotsoni  who  has  taken 
his  life,  or,  as  they  say,  who  has  eaten  him. 

A  BELIEF  IN  IMMORTALITY. 

All  negroes  beUeve  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
^*  We  are,  it  is  true,  less  than  the  white  men,"  they  say ; 
'*  but  still  we  are  not  as  the  animals,  having  no  soul  at 
all.*'  Thev  believe  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  villages,  in  the  woods,  or  in  their 
graveyards,  which  generally  adjoin  a  wood.  The  souls  of 
the  wicked  or  life-eaters  are  tortured  in  a  place  called 
**  blunschi,"  whence  there  is  no  redemption.  The  souls 
of  the  good  visit  their  own  graves  from  time  to  time,  and 
it  is  the  custom  to  have  placed  on  the  graves  figures, 
plates,  jugs,  and  especially  bottles,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  fifty  and  more,  and  these  are  filled  with 
alcohol  or  palm-wine,  that  the  departed  spirits  may 
refresh  themselves.  And  no  negro,  however  much  he 
may  like  brandy,  will  ever  dare  to  steal  it  from  the 
graves. 

LIFE-EATERS. 

While  the  Ndotschi  are  the  life-eaters,  the  "  banta  ba 
Nsambi are  the  men  of  God.  The  latter  are  good  and 
kind,  and  their  bodies  are  like  those  of  normal  men  ;  the 
Ndotschi,  on  the  other  hand,  are  wicked  and  greedy,  and 
have,  besides  a  large  stomach,  a  little  ma^o  sack  (man- 
kundu)  in  their  breast,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
personality  with  the  gift  of  a  charmer.  With  the  help 
of  this  cfaiarmer  the  Ndotschi  conquers  the  life  of  his 
neighbour  and  eats  him,  not  in  a  natural  but  in  an  in- 
visible way,  as  befits  a  spirit.  Hence  his  name  life- 
eater,  not  soul -eater  as  some  missionaries  call  him.  The 
operation  may  last  for  years,  so  that  the  victim  only 
loses  his  strength  very  gradually,  gets  slowly  thinner  and 
thinner  till  he  dies.  The  power  of  the  mankundu  puts  its 
possessor  into  an  ecstatic  condition  ;  with  his  help  the 
Ndotschi  sees  and  enters  souls,  and  fiits  through  space 
as  fast  as  thought.  The  mankundu  himself  can  break 
out  into  flames,  and  when  he  is  hungry  for  men,  emits 
flames  of  fire.  In  this  state  he  is  specially  to  be  feared, 
and  to  meet  him  is  most  dangerous. 

FEAR  AND  FETISH. 

As  the  Ndotschi  practise  their  cruel  business  by  night, 
the  negro  endeavours  to  be  at  home  before  sunset  as 
much  as  possible ;  and  as  they  can  make  themselves  in- 


visible, the  negro  protects  himself  by  wearing  amulets,  in 
the  form  of  little  bells,  tails  of  small  animals,  etc.  Once 
the  missionary  entered  the  sleeping  apartment  of  a 
Congo  chief,  and  saw  stationed  on  both  sides  of  the  door 
several  idols  with  the  most  frightful  faces,  and  armed 
with  little  knives.  Herr  Koller  took  up  one  of  these 
fetishes  in  his  hand  to  look  at  it  more  closely, 
when  the  chief  flew  at  him,  exclaiming,  "  Tschina, 
.tschina  (forbidden) !  0 1  the  white  man  I  A  handsome 
present  was  then  promised  the  chief  if  he  would  allow 
the  fetish  to  be  taken  to  Europe.  Never,  at  any 
price  I  "  he  replied ;  "  for  these  idols  have  already  pro- 
tected me  so  long,  and  they  have  prevented  the  Ndotschi 
entering  my  abode  in  the  night,  and  therefore  I  am  safe 
from  death."  Another  mode  of  protection  from  the 
Ndotschi  is  the  painting  of  the  body. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  priests  (Ganga),  with  the  help  of 
the  gods  and  medicines,  to  malce  the  Ndotschi  harmless, 
to  snatch  them  away  from  their  victims,  or  to  find  them 
out  when  they  have  been  the  cause  of  death,  and  to 
convict  them  of  their  crime  by  the  ordeal  by  poison. 

WEDDED  TO  THEIR  RUPERSTITIOMS. 

Herr  Koller  gives  many  instances  of  the  mischief 
wrought  by  the  ordeal  by  poison.  At  one  deathbed 
where  he  was  present  the  Ganga,  who  was  trying  to 
dbcover  the  wicKed  Ndotschi  who  was  the  cause  of  the 
sickness,  made  the  most  terrible  noise  with  his  musical 
instruments,  partly  to  prevent  the  Ndotschi  entering  the 
dwelling,  and  also  to  make  himself  important  in  the  eyes 
of  the  negroes.  When  all  was  quiet  again,  a  woman  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  went  about  the  village 
for  about  half-an-hour,  howling  and  crying  and  scream- 
ing and  singing,  He  is  ill,  his  life  (muntu)  has  been 
taken ;  Ndotschi,  wicked  man,  bring  it  back ;  woe  to 
him  and  to  me  if  thou  eat  him."  Later,  negroes  came 
to  weep  about  the  hut.  They  were  in  holiday^  cos- 
tume, including  the  red  umbrellas.  While  they 
peeped  through  any  little  crevices  into  the  hut  thejy 
shouted  to  the  dying  man,  He  is  dead,  iai,  iai,  iat : 
cursed  be  the  Ndotschi  who  has  eaten  his  life,"  etc. 
Meanwhile  the  Ganga  declared  to  be  the  Ndotschi  that 
negro  who  the  night  before  had  played  the  part  of  the 
"  Tuta,"  that  is,  he  with  his  mouth  full  of  water  had  pro- 
mised to  restore  life  to  the  sick  man.  The  Tuta  denied 
the  accusation,  but  as  the  sick  man  breathed  his  last  the 
same  evening,  the  accused  took  refuse  in  the  woods,  and 
a  few  days  later  went  to  the  mission  station  to  beg. 
Then  he  sought  a  priest  to  clear  him  of  the  suspicion 
of  being  the  Ndotschi,  but  in  vain,  so  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  negroes  he  drank  the  poison,  and  in  three 
hours  was  dead. 

It  is  useless  for  the  missionaries  to  persuade  the 
accused  to  fly.  The  suspected  Ndotschi  mase  it  a  matter 
of  honour  to  drink  the  poison,  believing  God  will  interfere 
when  they  are  innocent,  and  in  any  case  glad  to  be 
assured  that  they  have  not  the  life  of  the  d«ad  in  their 
stomach.  To  get  rid  of  the  guilty  Ndotschi  is  ordered 
by  the  gods,  and  therefore  a  good  work. 


"  Die  Waffen  Nieder  !  "—The  title  of  Baroness  Bertha 
yon  Suttner  s  famous  novel  is  also  the  title  of  an  inter- 
esting German  magazuie,  started  in  February  tmder 
the  editorship  of  the  Baroness,  to  give  expression  to 
and  to  promote  "  the  most  beautiful  idea  of  our  dying 
nineteenth  century,"  namely,  the  peace-idea.  It  gives 
articles  and  poems  for  and  against  war  by  well-known 
writers  of  different  nationalities,  and  among  the  greet- 
ings to  the  editor  are  some  from  Buggero  Bonghi  and 
the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
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THE  FUTQRE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

A  CRITICAL  AND  HISTO&IOAL  STUDY. 

M.  Ferdinand  Dreyfus  is  about  to  publish  a  critioal 
and  historical  Tolume  on  the  subject  of  "International 
Arbitration."  Meanwhile  the  Revue  Bleue  of  July  9th 
has  published  passages  from  his  concluding  chapter.  M. 
Dreyfus  writes : — 

Nations  are  moral  persons.  They  are  part  of  humanity. 
In  this  quality  they  assume  reciprocal  obligations  which 
constitute  international  right.  Bat  they  have  also  their 
individuality,  their  conscience,  their  personal  existence.  The 
nineteenth  century  is  the  century  of  nationalities.  The 
French  Revolution  has  proolaimed  to  nations  the  right  to 
dispose  of  themselves.  Scattered  to  the  winds  during  the 
tempest,  the  idea  has  taken  root  and  brought  forth  fruit.  At 
the  voice  of  France  the  nations  which  had  fallen  asleep  woke 
up,  and  reclaimed  the  right  of  existence.  Some  of  them 
have  fallen  into  an  eternal  sleep  again,  like  Poland,  but  most 
of  them  are  up  and  alfve. 

This  waking  up  of  the  nations  has  disturbed  the  old 
States.  England,  for  instance,  is  menaced  by  a  possible 
political  disruption.  Ireland  seems  on  the  point  of  snatch- 
ing a  promise  of  emancipation  from  the  conquering  race ; 
while  the  young  colonies,  with  an  avidity  for  autonomy, 
loosen  more  and  more  their  ties  to  the  metropolis. 

The  federal  democracies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  resistance  and  centralisation.  In  America, 
where  the  nations  are  young,  the  United  States,  sure  of 
unity,  are  trying  to  attract  into  their  orbit  all  the  American 
republics,  so  as  to  make  the  most  powerful  federation  that 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

But  nations  have  their  passions  and  their  ambitions,  and 
to  satisfy  these  they  equip  fleets  and  maintain  armies. 
They  fight  for  commerce,  and  have  their  wars  of  tarifi^  ; 
they  fight  for  expansion  and  have  their  colonial  wars ;  they 
fight  for  rivalries  of  anunir  propre,  and  have  their  wars  of 
etiquette.  To  make  men  love  peace  more  and  war  less, 
patient  statisticians  have  drawn  up  the  balance-sheet  of  war, 
and  it  is  monstrous.  Two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
budget  of  every  nation  pass  to  the  work  of  death.  But 
the  last  months  of  1891  brought  a  series  of  declarations, 
ardently  pacific,  which  the  historian  of  arbitration  should 
register  as  a  symptom,  perhaps  as  a  hope,  in  any  case 
as  a  hint,  of  the  horror  which  war  inspires,  even 
to  those  who  wage  it.  The  officials  who  have  the 
charge  of  foreign  affairs  seemed  to  have  agreed  to  say  the 
same  things  and  smile  at  the  future.  Nations,  too,  like 
sovereigns,  are  beginning  to  recognise  the  gravity  of  war. 
But  modern  patriotism  is  not  always  to  be  trusted.  Let  us, 
therefore,  respect  those  who  do  not  despair  of  humanity. 
Philosophers,  poets,  all  march  to  the  same  end*  The  infinite 
diversity  of  their  labours  attests  the  persistence  of  their 
efforts  and  the  tenacity  of  their  faith.  ,A11  preach  the  same 
crusade — those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  Christianity  and 
those  who  only  believe  in  the  law  of  progress.  War  is  a 
malady  from  which  we  must  recover,  and  these  men  are  the 
missionaries' of  the  future. 

Independence,  freedom  of  action  in  their  home  affairs, 
territorial  integrity,  are  points  on  which  nations  cannot 
arbitrate.  But  outside  the  rivalries  of  ambition,  interest  and 
amour  propre,  is  the  national  honour  placed  under  the  guard 
of  patriotism.  It  is  a  compound  of  traditions  and  hopes,  the 
legacy  of  the  ^t  and  the  heritage  of  the  future.  It  is  the 
undivided  capital  which  generations  transmit  to  one  another, 
which  they  have  received  from  their  fathers,  and  which  they 
ought  to  leave  intact  to  their  children.  As  with  men,  nations 
have  their  conscience,  where  converge  and  mingle  attach- 
ment to  the  native  soil,  the  community  of  sentiments, 
manDers,  and  language,  the  notion  of  a  superior  Being  who 
guides  humanity.  This  compound  of  souvenirs,  traditions 
and  beliefs,  is  the  sentiment  of  one's  country,  at  once  human 
and  divine,  mysterious  and  sacred,  for  which  men  fight, 
suffer  and  die. 


THE  EMANCIPATED  EN6USHW0HAN. 

AS  SHE  APPEARS  TO  A  OEBMAN. 

In  Heft  10  of  Alte  und  Netie  Weltj  Dr.  A..  Heine 
writes  on  the  Englishwoman,  who,  he  thinks,  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  emancipation,  for  she  has  already  quite 
emancipated  herself : — 

To  refer  to  women  as  the  weaker  sex,  he  begins,  is 
surely  a  mistake,  for  they  have  always  known  how  to 
preserve  their  dominion  over  the  so-called  stronger  sex. 
Men  are  indeed  women's  most  obedient  slaves.  Solomon 
said  his  wives  were  bitterer  than  death,  and  surely 
there  never  was  a  greater  slave  uo  woman.  Statistics 
show  that  seven  wives  survive  every  ten  famous  men. 
Heloise  survived  the  loss  of  her  beloved  Abelard  twenty- 
two  years ;  and  similarly,  the  wife  of  Washington,  though 
she  declared  she  could  never  get  over  the  death  of  her 
husband,  outlived  him  thirty  years. 

The  daughters  of  Albion,  Dr.  Heine  continues,  dis- 
play their  strength  in  the  most  conspicuous  ways.  As  if 
they  were  ashamed  of  their  sex,  they  have  their  dresses 
made  by  tailors ;  on  the  plea  that  they  are  going  to  hunt 
or  ride  they  put  on  men's  clothes,  and  on  the  plea  oi 
comfort  they  cut  their  hair  short  like  a  man's,  and  at 
the  seaside  and  when  travelling  wear  men  s  caps  instead 
of  hats  and  veils.  Roses  they  certainly  are,  but  you  soon 
come  to  know  them  bv  their  thorns.  The  weaknesses  of 
German  housewives  tney  certainly  do  not  possess.  You 
niight  enter  thousands  of  English  homes  and  not  find  a 
single  woman  in  a  kitchen  apron,  or  occupied  in  sewing  or 
mending. 

Also,  so  far  as  numbers  go,  women  have  strength  on 
their  side.  It  is  fortunate  that  in  England  every  man 
gets  married,  but  still  the  women  are  always  trying  to 
exchange  places  with  the  men.  A  pretty  frequent  species 
are  the  fast  ladies  " — ladies  with  manners  that  even  in 
the  land  of  Magna  Charta  are  considered  too  free. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  breaks  his  promise  of  marriage ! 
A  daughter  of  Albion  never  dies  of  a  broken  heart ; 
she  is  much  too  practical.  She  lays  all  the  promises, 
kisses,  and  love-letters  of  the  unfaithful  wretch  at  the 
foot  of  the  judge  and  demands  suitable  compensation 
in  money,  so  that  it  often  happens  that  the  guilty 
man  is  only  too  glad  to  lead  his  forsaken  bride 
to  the  altar  that  he  may  come  into  his  money 
again.  Marriage  is  made  uncommonly  easy.  There 
is  no  need  for  public  announcement,  and  with  girls 
over  twenty-one  the  consent  of  the  parents  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Should  the  lattec,  indeed,  put  any 
hindrances  in  their  daughter's  way,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to 
say  she  is  going  out  to  post  a  letter,  when  she  meets  her 
bridegroom  and  in  ten  minutes  the  two  are  made  one  st 
the  registrar's  office.  Only  in  the  case  of  a  rich  orphan 
eirl  who  is  called  a  ward  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  the 
Eiw  really  severe.  The  jroung  man  who  proposes  to  marrv 
her  must  first  apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  her  hand, 
and  woe  to  the  man  who  marries  her  without  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  consent!  He  may  be  thrown  into  prison 
for  six  months  and  more.  Another  extraordinarv 
monopoly  in  the  marriage  laws  of  the  country  whidfi 
considers  itself  the  most  civilised  in  the  world  is  that  a 
man  cannot  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister. 

No !  One  of  England's  latest  manias  is  the  question  of 
the  emancipation  of  women,  yet  women  are  already  to 
be  found  in  the  post  and  telegraph  offices,  on  the  school 
boards,  etc. ;  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  has 
established  their  rights  to  their  own  property ;  and  now 
they  want  to  get  mto  Parliament.  Does  any  one  still 
doubt  the  power  of  the  fair  sex  ip^ngland  P 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  AMARANTH. 

Why  the  Amaranth?  and  why  has  the  editor  of 
L'Amartmthef  a  French  monthly  magazine  for  girls,  bor- 
rowed the  device  on  thfe  cover  of  his  magazine  from  the 
Jeux  Floraux  of  Provence?  In  reply,  M.  E.  S.  Lantz 
.gives  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Provencal  liteiature 
from  its  rise  to  the  institution  of  the  Jtux  Floraux,  re- 
lating in  conclusion  the  legend  associated  with  the 
Amaranth  and  Cl^menco  Isaure.  He  shows  how  rapid 
was  the  rise  of  literature  in  Provence,  and  how  rapid,  too, 
was  its  decline,  practically  disappearing  as  it  did  with  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to 
^restore  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  a 
Toulouse  lady  of  genius  and  munificence  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Cl^mence  Isaure,  and  she  did  much  to  restore 
the  taste  and  love  for  the  literature  of  her  country. 
It  is  not  known  whether  she  was  a  poet  herself,  but 
it  is  said  that  she  took  her  place  among  the  judges 
at  the  poetic  contests,  and  that  the  Jeux  Floraux 
(Floral  Games),  if  not  foimded  by  her,  became,  on  her 
deatii  (1513;,  at  any  rate,  an  institution  in  memory  of 
the  emulation  whidh  she  had  sought  to  awaken  among  the 
friends  of  song.  It  was  only  in  1694  that  the  Oollese  was 
converted  into  the  A(»d£mie  des  Jeux  Floraux  by  letters 
patent  from  Louis  XIV.  Nothing  was  spared  to  make 
the  festival  poetic  and  religious.  A  mass,  a  sermon,  and 
almsgiving  opened  the  solemnity ;  before  the  distribution 
of  the  prizes  roses  were  strewn  on  the  tomb  of  C16mence 
Isaure ;  and  from  1527  a  eulogy  of  Cl^mence  was  pro- 
nounced every  year  at  the  opening  of  the  festival  on  the 
3rd  of  May. 

The  following  is  the  legend  associated  with  the  name 
of  this  illustrious  lady 

At  her  birth  C16mence  Isanre  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
and  the  beaatif al  child  was  placed  in  a  convent.  By  the  side 
of  this  coDvent  was  an  old  castle  belonging  to  the  Coantn  of 
Toulouse,  and  here  lived  Raymond,  who  bad  seen  the  recluse, 
and  who  sang  airs  of  love  to  her  from  morning  to  evening, 
Now  Cl§mence  had  an  innate  taste  for  poetry,  for  mnsic, 
and  for  flowers,  and  one  day  while  she  was  meditatinpr 
near  a  foontain  against  an  ivy-covered  wall,  she  heard 
her  name  mingled  with  the  plaintive  music  of  a  harp. 
Very  softly  she  advanced  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
music  came,  removed  some  leaves  to  peep  tnrongh  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  and  her  eyes  aod  those  of  Raymond  met,  while  she 
heard  quite  distinctly  the  murmur  of  this  last  verse  of  a 
romance :  "  A  flower  be  my  reward,  you  have  inspired  my 
verses."  She  looked  at  her  bouquet  and  hesitated,  then  took 
from  it  a  violet,  passed  it  through  the  hole  in  the  wall  and 
fled.  The  next  day  and  many  following  days.  C16mence, 
with  a  wild  rose  in  her  hand,  returned  to  the  fountain  to 
listen  to  the  songs  which  Raymond  did  not  fail  to  sing,  but 
one  evening  she  heard  a  lament  so  sad  that  it  brought  the 
tears  to  her  eyes.  Raymond  was  tellinc:  her  that  he  was  to 
accompany  his  father  to  the  wars.  The  young  troubadour 
perished,  and  on  his  heart  was  found  a  marigold,  the  last 
flower  that  G16mence  had  passed  to  her  friend  through  the 
hole  in  the  wall. 

These  souvenirs  were  what  Cl^mence  sought  to 
perpetuate  in  the  poetic  festivals,  by  presenting  to  the 
victorious  poets  a  violet  of  gold,  and  a  wild  rose  or  a 
marigold,  both  of  silver,  and  to  these  were  added  the 
amaranth  or  love-lies-bleeding — or,  according  to  the 
device,  "  La  violetU  dCor,  f  Eglantine  et  le  wuci 
(Targentf  au^rgti^els  on  ajoute  une  amaranthe"  the  flower 
which  the  ancients  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  immor- 


tality, and  whidi  thev  consecrated  to  the  dead.  In  all 
ages  a  writer  may  gather  a  violet,  a  wild  rose,  or  a  mari- 
gold, and  they  will  all  fade  in  his  hand ;  and  even  when 
made  of  precious  metal  they  are  not  rendered  impensh- 
able.  That  is  why  the  amaranth  of  the  Greeks,  the 
immaculate,  incorruptible  flower,  has  been  adopted  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  literary  emblems 

VAmaranthe  is  a  high-class  literary  magazine  for  girls, 
now  in  its  second  year.  Dedicated  to  the  girls  of  Fnince 
it  not  only  contains  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
literature,  art  and  music,  poems,  stories,  etc.,  but  it  has 
for  its  mission  the  spread  of  the  French  language  by  the 
institution  of  education  by  correspondence  and  by  means 
of  prize  competitions  in  Fntnc®  abroad.  These  com- 
petitions, which  have  been  most  successful  in  England,  are 
open  to  all  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty- 
two,  and  comprise  composition  in  prose  and  verse,  essays 
on  the  literary  works  studied  in  the  reading  circles,  trans- 
lations, musical  composition,  drawing  and  painting  and 
needlework. 


General  Booth  Meditating  a  New  Departure. 

The  Young  Man  publishes  an  interview  with  General 
Booth  on  the  social  duties  of  young  men ;  and  tiie 
interviewer,  in  his  innocence,  asks  what  practical  help  can 
young  men  give  to  the  Darkest  England  scheme.  General 
Booth's  answer  was  to  the  point,  "  Subscribe,"  he  said. 
When  asked  whether  he  could  not  suggest  any  way  in 
which  those  could  help  who  had  no  money,  the' General 
was  quite  as  definite.  "  Let  them  join  the  Salvation 
Army,"  it  has  created  a  new  industry,  having  some- 
thing like  12,000  men  and  women  wholly  employed, 
besides  the  trade  employes.  But  if  there  were  any 
young  men  who  wanted  to  help  outside,  they  might  lend 
a  hand  in  a  new  scheme  which  he  is  promoting,  for  deal- 
ing with  drunkards  without  taking  them  away  from  their 
homes.  He  has  already  had  two  consultations  with  a 
view  to  organising  a  corps  of  young  men  to  look  after 
the  25,000  men  whom  he  thinks  are  going  down  to  a 
drunkards*  grave  in  London  alone  ;  and  the  General  «'aa 
quite  sure  he  could  not  use  any  young  men  unless  they 
were  soundly  saved,  yet  he  has  some  helpers  in  the  fm  \a 
colonies  who  are  not  Salvationists. 

"  Why  then,"  said  the  interviewer, "  do  you  not  try  to 
save  them  ?  " 

The  General  replied,  "  that  we  did  very  little  for  that 
class  of  people,  they  are  supposed  to  be  saved  in  castes, 
or  we  shall  have  to  rise  up  and  do  something  for  the 
higher  class  of  society.  Still,  I  think  we  have  gone  too 
largely  on  the  notion  that  people  must  come  down  to  our 
platform,  and  understand  our  jerseys  and  amens  and 
hallelujahs  and  drums  and  cross-bearing,  and  if  they  don*t 
we  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

Then  you  are  coming  to  regard  that  as  a  mistake  P  ** 
Yes,  I  rather  think  it  is.  But  whether  you  can  do 
any  other — that's  the  difficulty.  After  idl,  it  is  the 
apostolic  plan — '  not  many  rich,  not  many  mightv,  not 
many  learned.*  The  earl^  Christians  were  looked  upon 
as  the  scum  and  off-scouting  of  the  earth,  but  except  the 
people  came  down  to  their  level  and  went  in  with  them 
no  good  was  ever  done.  Still,  my  own  feeling  is  that  we 
might  go  up  and  get  the  more  educated  and  refined 
people  what  we  call '  saved  * ;  then  they  would  be  able  to 
understand  and  come  down  and  enjoy  the  freedom  which 
is  realised  by  the  poorer  people. 

"  But,  mind  you,"  he  added,  "  I  doii  t  believe  in  salva- 
tion by  education,  or  gymnastics,  or  picnics.  A  man 
must  get  saved  before  he  can  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.** 
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THOMAS  BURT. 

FBOM  THE  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

M.  Gilbert-Boucher  continues  and  concludes  (in  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  for  July  Ist  and  July  15th)  his  essay  on 
Mr.  Thomas  Burt.  In  speaking  of  the  Morpeth  election 
of  1873-74,  he  comments  on  the  singular  moderation  of 
tone  displayed  in  Mr.  Burt's  elector^  addresses: — 

What  are  the  claims  of  the  workers,  and  how  will  he 
formulate  them?  Take  the  manifesto  addressed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  the  Engli&h  nation  on  the  eve  of  the  elections 
of  1874,  soften  down  what  is  too  violent  and  passionate  in 
the  language  of  a  party  leader  fond  of  oratorical  exaggera- 
tions, and  you  have  Mr.  Burt's  confession  of  faith. 

Iq  vain  do  we  seek  in  it  those  insults  to  the  members  of 
the  Government,  those  threats  against  capitalists,  those  in- 
citements to  revolt,  to  which  the  men  who  claim  to  represent 
the  labour  interest  have  accustomed  us  in  France.  It  would 
also  be  difficult  to  find  anything  denoting  communistic 
tendencies,  or  even  showing  a  taste  for  what  is  commonly 
called  State  Socialism.  What  Mr.  Burt  desires  is  a  Liberal 
policy  that  would  respect  every  one's  rights.  On  this  ground 
he  demands  universal  suffrage  and  the  abolition  of  the  laws 
which  produce  striking  inequalities  between  the  workers  and 
those  who  employ  them.  He  wishes  for  the  payment  of 
members,  so  that  all  classes  of  society  may  be  represented  in 
Parliament  He  has  a  firm  conviction  in  favour  of  free  and 
compulsory  education,  and  that  is  all  or  nearly  all. 

After  relating  the  events  of  the  Election  and  Mr. 
Burt's  victory,  M.  Gilbert-Boucher  ^oes  not  forget  to 
mention  the  offence  given  by  his  talT  hat  to  the  prole- 
tariate "  of  NewcastJe. 

Instead  of  keeping  his  soft  felt  hat  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in,  he  put  on  one  of  a  high  sli^pe,  which  was  an 
unpardonable  crime.  These  people  were  twenty  years  in 
advance  of  M.  Thivrier.  They  did  not  think  of  the  blouse, 
because  the  English  nation,  with  all  its  charms,  is  not 
acquainted  with  that  unhappy  garment,  to  which  we  owe 
social  classifications  causing  so  much  class  hatred ;  but  they  had 
the  hat.  To  them  this  was  a  point  of  great  inportance.  As 
the  members  of  Parliament  remain  covered  in  presence  of  the 
Speaker,  and  when  they  march  into  the  division  lobby,  a 
member  in  a  round  hat  or  a  cap  would  certainly  hitve  been  a 
very  effective  democratic  manifestation.  This  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Burt,  who  pleasantly  laughed  at  these  extrava- 
gances. 

After  narrating  the  miners'  strike  of  1874,  and  the  satis- 
factory termination  brought  about  by  Mr.  Burt's  efforts, 
M.  Gilbert-Boucher  passes  on  to  the  relations  between  the 
old  Trades  Unionists  and  the  Socialists,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  New  Unionism.  His  own  bias  is  decidedly 
anti-Socialist ;  and  he  hopes  much  from  the  introduction 
of  the  principle  of  Trades  Unionism  into  France.  The 
ill-suocess  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  French 
syndicates  he  attributes  to  want  of  experience ;  it  has 
only  been  legally  possible  to  form  Unions  during,  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years. 

But  will  they  not  soon  grow  tired  of  being  the  tools  of 
some  ambitious  leader  ?  Are  they  less  intelligent  than  the 
English,  incapable  of  understanding  that  their  success 
depends  on  their  own  prudence  and  discretion  ?  When  our 
working-class  has  so  many  fine  qualities,  will  they  not  be  able 
to  find,  in  their  own  ranks,  chiefs  devoted  to  their  interests, 
and  in  a  position  to  defend  instead  of  compromising  them  7 
We  must  hope  so,  if  it  is  true  that  workmen's  associations  are 
a  powerful  means  of  social  education  and  civilisation.*  Will 
not  liberty  of  association  gradually  destroy  anarchic  and 
socialistic  infiuence,  and  facilitate  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labour  ?  Is  it  only  in  England,  which  is  still  half 
feudal,  that  these  things  can  be  ? 

M.  Gilbert-Boucher  concludes  by  quoting  a  passage 
from  Mr.  Burt's  Newcastle  speech  of  September  last 
year,  in  which  he  dwells  on  the  necessity  of  recognising 
duties  acr  well  as  rights. 


SOME  NEW  INVENTIONS. 

In  the  Gatherer/'  in  Casfeirt  Family  Magazine,  there- 
are  often  very  interesting  items  of  information  about  new 
discoveries  and  inventions.  This  month  we  are  told  of  a 
French  baron  who  has  discovered  that,  by  floating  a  net 
a  thousand  yards  square  with  a  mesh  of  five  centimetres 
outside  a  breakwater,  the  waves  are  kept  down  as 
effectually  as  by  floating  or  by  oil  Another  invention 
that  is  'mentioned  is  the  combined  tree-feller  and 
grasft-cutter  saw,  which  is  worked  by  a  portable  steam 
engine.  It  weighs  four  hundredweight,  and  can  be 
carried  about  by  four  men.  It  will  cut  down  an  oak, 
three  feet  in  diameter,  in  five  minutes.  Another  para- 
graph tells  us  that  the  Americans  are  laying  down  an 
electric  railway  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  which  is 
to  whirl  backwards  and  forwards  cigar-shaped  oars  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  miles  per  hour. 


MADAME  BLAVATSKY'S  ASHES. 

At  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  European 
Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  which  was  held  in 
London  under  the  presidency  of  W.  K.  Judge — the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  are  reported  in  the  current  number  of 
Lucifer — a  beautiful  casket  was  received,  a  picture  of 
which  is  appended.  It  is  the  work  of  the  president  of 
the  Swedisn  Theosophisti  Herr  Bengtsson.  The  mortal 
remains  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  after  the  cremation  of  her 
body  at  Woking,  were  placed  within  the  casket,  having 
been  first  enclosed  in  a  copper  Indian  vase. 

The  casket  is  in  the  form  of  an  Indian  dagoba,  standing 
on  a  plateau  about  two  feet  square,  crowned  with  a  lotus 
flower  enclosing  a  heart  aflame.  Symbols,  such  as  the  Tau. 
the  interlaced  Triangles,  and  others  familiar  to  every 
Theosophist,  are  introduced  into  the  work,  the  motto  of  the 
T.  S,  in  Sanskrit,  "  There  is  no  religion  higher  than  Truth," 
running  round  the  base  of  the  dome. 


▲  CRfiMATORV  URir. 
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EDWARD  IRVING'S  STATUE. 

OxR  of  the  events  of  last  month  was  the  unveiliog  of 
the  statue  of  Edward  Irviog,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  greatest,  Scotch  preacher  of  this  century.  He  was 
a  man,  to  quote  Gilfillan's  words,  who  sprang  in  haste 
upon  the  dead  arena  of  his  age,  and  roused  it  by  his 
thunder  tramp  to  life."  fie  is  likely  to  be  better  appre- 
ciated in  the  future  than  he  was  in  his  lifetime,  and  it  id 
probable  that  the  later  phases  of  his  development,  which 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  by  most  people  as  clouding 
and  darkening  his  career,  will  be  held  in  special  honour. 

The  statue,  of  which  I  am  glad  to  publish  a  picture, 
stands  in  the  square  of  Annan.  There  is  still  a  small 
balance  of  £200  to  be  raised  to  defray  the  cost  of  this 
Oentenary  Memorial.  The  admirers  of  Irving,  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  world,  who  wish  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contributing  to  the  monument,  can  do  so  by 
forwarding  their  subscriptions  to  Mr.  Frank  Miller,  Bank 
of  Scotland,  Annan. 


Creed-Making  in  Japan. 

AccoRDiNO  to  the  Missionary  Review  for  September,  the 
native  Presbyterian  Christians  of  Japan  have  taken  the 
matter  of  creed  revision  into  their  own  hands.  The  Synod 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  composed  of  the  various 
Presbyterian  bodies,  has  refused  to  adopt  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  or  any  other  similar  doc- 
trine ;  they  have  fallen  back  upon  the  Apostles*  Creed : — 

In  the  Confession  of  Faith  will  be  observed  a  significant 
silence  upon  the  subject  of  retribation  and  of  the  future 
state.    It  reads  thus : — 

"  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  worship  as  God,  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 
was  made  man  and  suffered.  He  offered  up  a  perfect 
sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  aU  who  are  one  with  Him  by  faith  are 
pardoned  and  accounted  righteous,  and  faith  in  Him  working 
by  love  purifies  the  heart. 

"  The  Holy  Ghost,  who,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  is 
worshipped  and  glorified,  reveals  Jesus  Christ  to  the  soul, 
and  without  His  grace,  man,  being  dead  in  sins,  cannot  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God.  By  Him  the  prophets  and  the  apostles 
and  holy  men  of  old  were  inspired,  and  He,  speaking  io  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  tbe  supreme 
and  infallible  judge  in  all  things  pertaining  unto  faith  and 
living. 

From  these  Holy  Scriptures  the  ancient  Church  of  Christ 
drew  its  Confession;  hence  we,  holding  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  join  in  that  Confession  with  praise 
and  thanksgiving." 
Then  follows  the  Apostles*  Creed. 


A  Grim  Buffalo  Story. 

Thebb  is  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  account  of  the 
extirpation  of  the  buffaloes  in  Scribblers  Magazine  for 
September,  by  George  Bird  Grinnell.  It  seems  that  it  is 
still  hoped  that  the  buffalo  may  be  preserved  by  judicious 
crossing  with  domestic  cattle.  The  cross  breed  is  very  large 
sized,  extremely  hardy,  and  a  fertile  breeder.  The  robo  of 
the  cross  between  the  bufi^Io  and  the  domestic  cow,  is 
almost  as  valuable  as  a  buffalo  robe,  and  more  beautiful 
Mr.  Grinnell  tells  a  good  story  of  a  fight  between  a  buffalo 
bull  and  the  grizzly.  The  bear  h^yd  attacked  a  oow,  and 
a  youiig  bull  came  to  the  rescue.  The  bear  was  Utckrally 
gored  to  death. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  young  half-bred  of  twenty 
years  old  went  buffalo  hunting  and  disappeared  : — 

About  a  year  later,  as  the  half-breeds  were  hunting  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  a  cow  was  seen  which  had  some- 
thing unusual  on  its  head.  They  chased  and  killed  her,  and 
found  that  she  had  on  her  head  the  pelvis  of  a  man,  one  of 
the  horns  having  pierced  t^e  thin  part  of  the  bone,  which  was 
wedged  on  so  tightly  that -they  could  hardly  get  it  off.  Much 
of  the  hair  on  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  of  the  cow  was 
worn  off  short,  and  on  the  side  on  which  the  bone  was,  down 
on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  hair  was  short,  black,  and 
looked  new,  as  if  it  had  been  worn  entirely  off  the  skin,  and 
was  jubt  beginning  to  grow  out  again.  It  is  supposed  that 
ttiis  bone  was  part  of  the  mi^ising  young  man,  who  had  been 
hooked  by  the  cuw,  and  carried  about  on  her  head  until  his 
body  fell  to  pieces. 


THE  IBVI5a  STATUS  AT  AHKAN. 


Mr.  Benjaman  Kidd,  in  Lomjnian  for  September, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  famous  family  of  the 
Aphides,  which  postpones  its  extinction  by  reverting  to 
reproduction  by  budding  with  such  success  that  the  tenth 
brood  of  a  single  aphis  would  weigh  as  much  as  the  whole 
population  of  China. 
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THE  INVESTORS'  REVIEW  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

Mk.  a.  J.  Wilson,  the  city  editor  of  the  Standard  and 
editor  of  the  Investors'  JReview,  is  the  best  financial 
authority  in  London.   He  is  a  Scotchman  who  knows  his 


MB.       J.  WILSON. 


facts,  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and,  mdrahile 
dictuy  he  can  write  English.  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  is 
the  only  man,  or  almost  the  only  man,  now  on  the 
press  who  writes  about  stocks  and  shares  as  brilliantly 
as  Archibald  Forbes  writes  about  battles,  or  Mr. 
Labouchere  about  Cabinet  Ministers.  But  Mr.  Wilson 
has  one  great  defect.  He  is  by  birth  and  education,  by 
temperament  and  training,  an  inveterate  pessimist.  He 
always  foresees  coming  crashes,  impending  disasters,  and 
^neral  bankruptcy.  If  he  were  only  as  capable  of  see- 
ing good  things  in  advance,  as  he  is  of  seeing  evil  things, 
he  would  be  almost  ideally  perfect  as  a  City  editor.  As 
it  is,  he  is  like  the  Highlanders  with  second-sight,  chiefly 
gifted  in  seeing  the  evil  that  is  to  come. 

A  sturdy,  uncorruptible,  upright  man  is  a  treasure  any- 
where, but  in  the  City,  where  so  many  city  articles  are 
said  to  be  edited  by  the  advertisement  manager,  such 
■a  man  as  Mr.  Wilson  is  indeed  a  pearl  of  great  price. 
His  Investors^  Revieio,  the  third  number  of  wluch  now  lies 
before  me,  ought  to  be  a  great  success.  It  is  a  financial 
quarterly  of  the  highest  class.  You  need  not  agree 
with  the  editor  in  order  to  recognise  the  value  of  his 


Beview.  There  is  nothing  like  it  among  the  financial 
publications  of  the  City.  You  can  make  all  necessary 
allowance  for  the  sombre  peesimism  of  its  editor,  and  you 
need  not  necessarily  assume  that  you  are  a  ruined  man 
because  he  puts  a  black  mark  against  the  securities  in 
wluch  you  have  sunk  jour  savings ;  but  if  you  have  any 
money  to  invest,  or  if  you  have  any  money  invested, 
you  can  hardly  fail  to  profit  by  a  perusal  of  the  Investors* 
Review* 

One  feature  alone  is  quite  invaluable  for  purposes  of 
reference,  and  that  is  the  classified  list  of  securities 
which  gives  full  details  of  the  present  value  of  every  stock 
in  tlie  market,  that  is  to  say,  it  shows  in  clear,  tabular, 
statistical  fashion  exactly  what  interest  each  security 
will  bring  if  you  put  your  money  into  it  at  the  present 
market  price.  To  make  it  perfect  there  only  needs  an 
alphabetical  index  to  all  the  stocks  named.  This  would 
need  three  pages  of  small  type,  but  it  would  be  worth  the 
space.  Another  excellent  feature  in  the  Review  is, 
"  Hints  and  Memoranda  for  Investors,"  The  editor,  how- 
ever, shrinks  from  advising  the  pubUc  where  to 
put  their  money.  He  protests  against  being  called 
upon  to  act  as  public  guide  to  those  who  have  money 
to  lay  by,"  which  is  surely  a  very  unnecessary  pro- 
test. The  public  gets  plenty  of  advice  of  that 
sort  from  interested  parties,  which  is  no  doubt  true 
enough,  but  that  surely  is  a  very  bad  sort  of  excuse  for 
refusing  to  let  them  have  advice  from  disinterested  and 
competent  advisers.  If  ever  I  edit  a  paper  again  I  should 
like  to  have  a  City  editor  who  would  not  shrink  from 
giving  my  subscribers  the  best  advice  he  could  give  day 
by  day  as  to  where  they  should  put  their  money,  and 
where  they  should  not.  Mr.  Wilson  would  be  admirable 
for  the  latter  half.  But  he  would  need  to  be  supplemented 
before  the  first  half  of  this  task  could  get  itself 
performed. 

The  leading  articles  are  all  readable  and  to  the  point. 
The  peculiar  destructive  genius  of  Mr.  Wilson  finds  a 
congenial  task  in  exposing  the  financial  indebtedness  of 
New  Zealand,  and  in  showing  up  the  bankruptcy  of 
Portugal.  The  article  on  thQ  Allsopp  Brewery  transac- 
tion deals  with  a  simpler  subject,  and  Mr.  Van  Oss^s 
account  of  the  American  Bailroad  of  to-day  is 
a  very  valuable  and  very  welcome  contrast  to  the 
sombre  ^loom  of  the  rest  of  the  Revieiv,  Mr.  Van  Oss 
tells  us  tnat  the  American  railways  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  honest  men.  Even  watering  of  railway  stock  seems  to 
him  both  necessary  and  beneficial.  The  net  earnings 
of  American  raihoads  amount  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  railway  system.  To  conceal  this 
watering  was  invented,  and  Mr.  Van  Oss  thinks  it  is  right 
and  proper  to  inflate  capital  in  order  to  conceal  profits 
from  a  jealous  and  unsympathetic  pubUc.  It  would  seem 
as  if  we  must  Americanise  our  railways  as  well  as  our 
Constitution.  In  cheap  carriage  and  the  avoidance  of 
waste  even  the  worst  American  line  can  teach  us  many  a 
valuable  lesson."  In  England,  for  instance,  an  average 
freight  car  weighs  five  tons  and  carries  eight.  An 
American  car  weighs  twelve  tons  and  carries  thirty.  The 
dead  weight  is  nearly  twice  as  great  in  England  as  in 
America.  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  contributes  a  rejoinder  to 
the  article  on  "  Fraudulent  Uruguay."  The  other  features 
of  the  Review  are  "Company  Notes"  and  Notices  of 
Books."  Altogether  the  Investor^  is  a  thoroughly  useful 
and  respectworthy  quarterly.  | 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW- 

The  best  paper  in  the  Qyhtemporary  Revietv  for 
September  is  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's,  entitled  An  American 
View  of  Home  Rule  and  Federation/'  which  is  dealt  with 
elsewhere. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE. 

Mr.  John  Bae,  in  one  of  those  laboriously  painstaking 
articles  in  which  he  excels,  describes  and  summarises  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Labour  Commission  as  to  the 
gradual  introduction  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
British  industry. 

In  the  course  of  his  paper,  he  tells  the  following 
interesting  anecdote  to  illustrate  the  utility  of  Trade 
Unionism : — 

At  Hartlepool  a  vessel  was  lately  being  built  in  a  harry, 
ind  the  men  employed  upon  her  thought  it  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  for  an  advance  of  two  shillings  ki  the  teeth 
of  the  agreement  under  which  they  were  working.  The  ship- 
building firm  immediately  wired  to  the  executive  council  of 
the  trades  union  an  account  of  the  situation.  The  council 
wired  back  at  once,  asking  them  to  pay  the  advance  in  the 
meantime,  and  proceed  with  the  work,  because  they  knew 
the  vessel  was  needed  in  a  hurry,  and  they  did  not  wish  to 
cause  any  delay ;  but  when  the  vessel  was  finished  the  council 
compelled  the  men  who  struck  to  refund  the  money,  and  then 
sent  a  cheque  for  the  amount  to  the  firm  that  paid  it. 

A  BAD  WORD  FOR  EDWARD  VI. 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Leach  thinks  that  Edward  VX.  has  a 
great  deal  too  much  credit  as  the  founder  of  grammar 
schools.  What  he  and  his  father  before  him  did  was  to 
appropriate  a  pound  and  give  away  a  shilling. 

He  says: — 

The  "  true  truth "  about  the  matter,  is  that  so  f^r  from 
Henry  VIII.  or  Edward  VI.  being  benevolent  founders  of 
schools,  they  were  their  spoilers,  and  instead  of  being  the 
munificent  creators  of  a  system  of  endowed  secondary  educa- 
tion, they  were  its  destroyers.  In  the  most  favourable  oases 
the  Tudors  were  reviving,  or  restoring  under  new  manage- 
ment, an  old  foundation  with  the  same  revenues  which  it  had 
previously  enjoyed  before  the  suppression. 

Henry's  usual  process  was  to  confiscate  a  monastery  or  a 
collegiate  church,  which  had  kept  up  education  perhaps  for 
centuries,  and,  pocketing  property  worth  two  or  three  hundred 
a  year  (with  all  its  possibilities  of  unearned  increment),  re- 
store a  property  of  £5  or  £10  a  year  by  magniloquent  letters 
r«,tent  under  the  name  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  King 
neniy  VIII.   Edward  VI.  followed  his  example. 

THE  8TRATEOI0  VALUB  OF  BGYPT. 

Mt«i  >r  otto  Wachs  discusses  the]  importance  of  Egypt 
from  its  strategic  point  of  view.  He  thinks  that  our 
occupation  of  Egypt  has  restored  our  prestige  in  the 
Arabian  world,  and  that  Egypt  has  a  greater  usefulness 
for  England  to-day  than  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  Egypt  is  not  merely  the  gate  to 
the  East,  and  the  eastern  key  to  the  Mediterranean — it 
has  become  the  second  English  Thames.  Hence,  our 
redcoats  must  remain  there  if  England  has  not  to  abdi- 
cate her  position  among  the  nations  : — 

Egypt,  as  history  teaches,  has  seldom,  and  then  only  for  a 
short  time,  brought  luck  to  her  conquerors ;  much  more  often 
she  has  brought  them  ruin.  Does  England  feel  herself  strong 
enough  to  escape  the  fate  of  previous  conquerors  ?   For  the 


moment  is  not  far  distant  when  things  will  be  ripe  for  powder 
and  shot  in  the  country  of  the  Sphinx,  and  then  it  will  be 
seen  whether  the  words  of  Renan  at  the  reception  of 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  into  the  French  Academy  in  1885  will 
come  true,  that  Eg^Tpt  was  given  to  England  as  a  punishment 
for  an  ambition  which  exceeds  its  resources. 

HOME  RULE — MyHICIPAL  OR  AMERICAN? 

On  the  eve  of  the  General  Election,  a  discussion  arose 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  devise  a  means  of 
giving  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  on  terms  which  could  com- 
mand the  support  of  the  really  Liberal  liberal-Unionists. 
A  formula  I  thought  might  be  found.  Giving  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland  as  in  London  is  the  first  step  towards  the 
federalisation  of  our  constitution  upon  American  lines. 
Dr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  wrote  a  letter  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Independent,  in  which  he  stated  his  readi- 
ness to  accede  to  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  as  in  London. 

In  my  article  "  On  the  General  Election  and  After,"  in 
the  Contemporary  HevieWf  1  referred  to  this  as  indicating 
his  preference  for  American  Home  Rule  as  against 
Colonial  Home  Rule  or  the  perpetuation  of  the  present 
system.  In  this  number  of  the  Contemporary^  Dr.  Dale 
points  out  that  I  have  ^one  a  little  too  fast.  What  he  is 
m  favour  of  at  present  is : — 

A  system  of  Home  Rule  under  which  Ireland  should  manage 
her  own  affairs  as  London  and  Birmingham  manage  their 
own  affairs.  The  relations  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and 
the  Imperial  Executive  to  the  people  of  London  and  Bir- 
mingham are  altogether  different  ^om  the  relations  of  the 
Government  at  Washington  to  the  people*  of  New  York  and 
South  Carolina. 

That,  of  course,  is  true.  At  the  same  time,  I  venture 
to  believe  that  when  Dr.  Dale  works  out  his  Munioip&l 
Home  Rule,  with  due  allowance  for  the  difference  between 
Ireland  and  Birmingham,  he  will  find  that  he  has  landed 
not  very  far  short  of  that  American  Home  Rule  which  I, 
too  charitably,  believed  him  to  regard  with  favour. 

OTHER  ARTICXB8. 

Dr.  Candy,  writing  on  "  Professor  Huxley  as  a  Theo- 
logian," criticises  his  recently  published  essay  on  "  Some 
Controverted  Question."  George  Barlow  laments  over 
the  absence  of  "  Talent  and  Genius  on  the  Stage,"  and 

groans  over  the  proposed  conversion  of  the  English 
pera  House  in   Shaftesbury  Avenue,  where  Sarah 
Bernhardt  played,  into  a  music  hall : — 

An  ill-natured  Frenchman  was  lately  overheard  to  remark, 
in  reference  to  this  ill-omened  and  sudden  transformation : 
**  The  English  descend  from  Parnassus  as  quickly  as  they  did 
from  the  heights  of  Majuba  Hill  I  "  And,  unfortunately,  the 
venomous  remark  has  justice  in  it. 

Mr.  Dowling  writes  on  the  importance  of  studying  the 
moral  philosophy  of  the  herbs  of  the  field.  A  sacred  flora 
has  been  the  gradual  growth  of  the  ages.  Plants,  shrubs, 
and  trees  have  been  connected  with  some  event  in  the 
life  of  a  saint  or  martyr.  Others  were  associated  with 
saints  because  they  hnd  been  used  by  them  medicinally, 
while  others  have  their  Christian  associations  because 
they  flower  about  the  same  time  as  the  festivaLi  of  the 
Church,  while  there  is  a  fourth  class  which  either  in  form 
or  colour  recall  some  incident  in  the  Gospel.  Professor 
J.  W.  Hales  writes  on  "  The  Last  Decade  of  the  Last 
Century,'*  and  Professor  Wilkinson,  replying  to  Colonel 
Elsdale*s  paper  as  to  the  superiority  of  defence  with  the 
new  weapons  of  war,  points  out  that  at  Mars  La  Tour, 
where  all  these  weapons  were  used,  with  the  exception  of 
smokeless  powder,  a  victory  was  won  by  an  atta^  with 
no  unprecedented  numerical  superiority. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Thb  Nineteenth  Century  for  September  is  a  good 
readable  number.  I  notice  two  of  the  more  notable 
articles  elsewhere. 

DOWN  WITH  OBKBBAX  ELECTIONS  1 

Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith,  writing  on  the  "  Contest  for  the 
Presidency,^  in  which  he  thinks  that  the  odds  of  the 
present  are  slightly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  digress  in  order  to  discuss 
Parliamentary  .politics.  He  sees  and  de|)lores  the 
sporting  interest  which  elections  give  politics,  which 
makes  the  presidency  contest  in  the  States,  and  the 
general  election  in  Great  Britain,  a  popular  substitute 
tor  the  Derby  day. 

He  says : — 

The  first  aim  of  the  constitatioaal  reformer  in  England 
should  snrelj  be  the  restoratioa  of  the  stability  and  authority 
of  government  by  the  abolition  of  general  elections,  now  a 
most  pernioioas  anachronism,  and  the  substitution  of  some 
system  by  which  the  life  of  parliamentary  government  would 

be  made  continuous  and  free  from  convulsions  The 

only  thing  which  is  certain  is  that  between  this  time  and 
next  November  there  will  rage  over  the  United  States  a  vast 
faction  fight,  attended  by  no  small  portion  of  the  moral  evils 
of  a  civil  war. 

IN  DBFENCB  OF  SHORT  SERVICE. 

Sir  John  A  dye  publishes  a  summary  of  facts  which  he 
has  compiled  from  published  and  official  sources  in  order 
to  prove  that  short  service  is  justified  by  its  results.  He 
says : — 

It  appears  to  me  abundantly  clear  that  the  system  of 
short  service  and  reserve  introduced  in  1870,  whilst  it  is  more 
acceptable  to  the  people  at  large,  at  the  same  time  is  less 
costly  and  far  more  efficient  than  those  which  preceded  Jt. 
It  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  the 
defence  of  the  Empire.  I  therefore  place  the  facts  before 
the  public  for  their  consideration,  as  the  improved  circum- 
stances do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  fully  known  and 
appreciated. 

A  PLEA  FOR  ARABI. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  S.  Blunt,  writing  on  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  Bombardment  of  Alexandria,  pleads  for  the  release 
of  Arabi,  in  the  hope  that  the  new  Parliament  will  permit 
him  to  return,  if  not  to  Egypt  where  he  would  witness 
the  partial  accomplishment  by  strangers  of  his  native  pro- 
gramme of  E^ypt  for  the  Egyptians,  then,  at  least,  to  the 
society  of  men  of  his  own  language,  faith,  and  customs 
nearer  home.  He  tells  once  more  the  story  of  Arabi's 
rebellion,  and  asserts  that  the  original  intention  of  the 
Government  was  to  release  Arabi,  but  that  this  was 
abauiloned  when  the  policy  of  the  reconstruction  of  Egypt 
on  a  basis  of  self-government  was  shunted  in  favour  of 
the  present  policy,  which  has  for  its  object  the  permanent 
retention  of  the  Gk>vemment  as  an  annex  of  the  Indian 
Empire.    He  says: — 

Consider  what  it  would  be  in  private  life  if  we  had  had  a 
quarrel,  let  us  say,  with  the  tradesman  who  we  thought  had 
cheated  us,  and  had  obtained  his  imprisonment  on  false 
evidence,  and  then  found  out  that  it  was  not  he,  but  our- 
selves, whd  had  been  in  fault — and  what  if  we  were  still  to 
refuse  to  move  a  hand  to  help  him  out  of  gaol  on  the  plea 
that  the  law  must  take  its  course  and  it  was  not  our  affair  I 

WHAT  THE  ITALIANS  HAVB  MADE  OF  MASSOWAH. 

The  Marquis  A.  di  Dan  Giuliano,  Member  of  the  Italian 
Parlianient,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Italian 
Colony  which  has  been  founded  on  the  seaboard  fringe  of 
Abyssmia.  He  hns  the  lowest  possible  opinion  of  the 
Abyssinians,  and  thinks  that  before  long  the  trade  of  the 
Soudan  should  come  through  Massowah,  not  through 
Suakim 


In  his  description  of  Massowah,  the  following  curious 
passage  occurs : — 

The  shores  and  the  mole  swarm  with  a  many-coloured 
crowd ;  the  caf6s  are  well  filled  and  glittering ;  and  all  this 
ensemble  of  nocturnal  life  reminds  one  of  Venice  and  her 
lagoons.  Later  on  a  stranger  and  more  original  spectacle 
fs  offered  to  the  tourist.  The  city  is  transformed  into  a  vast 
bedchamber;  the  whole  population,  European  and  native, 
male  and  female,  spread  out  before  their  doors,  or  on  their 
terraces  (if  the  house  has  more  than  one  story  and  has  a 
terrace),  their  am^a/reb  (bed  made  of  leathern  straps),  lie 
down  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  nearly  so,  and  sleep  soundly 
until  the  Southern  Cross  disappears  from  the  horizon.  After 
a  very  brief  silvery  twilight,  the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun 
burst  forth  without  warning,  falling  straight  down,  splendid 
but  scorching,  upon  the  sleepy  ci^ty,  and  oblige  the  in- 
habitants to  seek  shade  and  cool  in  their  houses. 

PROTECTIVE  COLOUR  IN  ANIMALS. 

The  Biev.  B.  G.  Johns,  a  clergyman  who  seems  to  have 
Bomething  of  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborhe,  in  his  blood, 
describes  the  many  methods  in  which  insects  and  other 
animals  secure  themselves  from  destruction  by  assuming 
the  colour  of  their  surroundings: — 

Snppose,  for  a  moment,  that  a  protective  colour,  like  that 
which  obtains  in  the  fields,  woods,  and  hedgerows,  ruled  in 
the  world  of  men,  what  an  amazing  change  would  ensue  in 
the  outward  appearance  of  affairs  1 

But,  surely,  this  rule  does  prevail  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  among  men  as  well  as  among  caterpillars  : — 

Dr.  Beddoe  tells  us  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between 
man's  pursuits  and  the  colour  of  their  hair.  An  unusual  pro- 
portion of  men  with  dark,  straight  hair  enter  the  ministry ; 
red-whiskered  men  are  apt  to  be  given  to  sporting  and  horse 
flesh ;  while  the  tall,  vigorous  blonde  man,  lineal  descendants 
of  the  Vikings,  still  contribute  a  large  contingent  to  our 
travellers  and  emigrants. 

Nevertheless,  Scrooge,  the  miser,  has  a  tendency  to 
turn  as  yellow  as  his  gmneas,  and  Mr.  Carcass,  the  butcher, 
usually  becomes  as  rubicund  as  the  beef  on  his  stall. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  will  probably  find  in  Mr.  Johns*  article 
the  text  for  a  very  ingenious  analogy  between  the  habits 
of  spiders  and  humans  in  this  resp^. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lady  Catherine  Milnes  Gaskell  has  one  of  the  brightest 
articles  in  the  Review  under  the  head,  Some  Talk  about 
Clergymen.''  Her  dialogue  is  full  of  excellent  anecdotes 
about  clergymen.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Last  Great  Roman,"  gives  us  a  brilliant  sketch  of 
Stilicho,  the  great  Roman  General  who  defended  the 
crumbling  ramparts  of  the  Roman  Empire  against  Alaric, 
and  has  been,  in  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  opinion,  grossly 
maligned  by  a  recent  historian.  The  Countess  of 
Galloway  has  a  light  travel  paper  entitled,  "Globe- 
Trotting  in  New  Zealand."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp  gives 
us  a  tragic  tale  of  rur«l  life  under  the  title  of  "  Swanton 
Mill."  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons  indignantly  repudiates,  in 
the  name  of  Lady  Wallace,  the  universal  beUef  to  which 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  gave  expression  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Review,  that "  An  Englishman  in  Paris  "  was  no 
other  than  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons  is 
very  indignant  about  the  reflections  cast  upon  the 
Empress  Eugene.  George  Strachey,  writing  on  "  Carlyle 
and  the  'Rose  Goddess,'"  quotes  from  private  letters 
and  other  documents  to  prove  that  Biumine,  the  Rose 
Goddess  of  Sartor  Resartus,"  was  Miss  Kirkpatrick. 
Her  name  was  Catherine  Aurora  Kirkpatrick.  She 
married  an  Indian  officer,  and  was  much  happier  than 
she  would  have  been  had  she  married  the  disappointed 
philosopher  of  Chelsea. 
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the  fortnightly  review. 

Much  the  most  sensatiMiial  article  in  the  Furimghtltf 
Review  for  September  is  Mr.  Frederic  Harrisou*8y  which 
is  noted  elsevirnere. 

HABS. 

Sir  Robert  Ball,  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland,  has 
a  very  interesting  essay  upon  the  planet  Mars,  which  is 
now  only  thirty-five  million  mile*-  off  the  earth.  Sir  Robert 
Ball  thinks  that  there,  is  water  in  Mars,  and  there  is 
snow  at  the  Poles.  The  canals,  which  are  each  sixty 
miles  wide  and  sometimes  a  thousand  mUes  long,  are  not 
artificial  but  natural  phenomena.  He  thiuks  tlmt  it  ia  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  there  may  have  been 
typea  of  life  of  some  kind  or  other  on  Mars,  but  the  laws 
of  probability  are  against  the  supposition  that  there  is 
intelligent  life  on  Mars  at  the  present  moment. 

As  for  the  proposal  thac  we  should  make  signals  to 
Mars,  he  thinks  that  is  ridiculous.  Our  signal  flag  would 
have  to  bo  as  large  as  Ireland.  The  most  powerful 
tolescope  can  only  briog  Mars  within  36,000  mUes, 
urid  the  smallest  object  that  would  be  discernible  to 
iVlars  must  be  as  large  as  London.  Neither  Liverpool  nor 
Manchester  can  be  visible  at  that  distance. 

A  PARADISE  OF  FILTH. 

1  hope  that  all  persons  who  believe  that  the  remedy 
for  all  the  ills  that  Russia  suffers  is  the  conferiing  upon 
the  Russian  people  constitutional  libel  ty  and  repre- 
sentative government,  will  read  Mr.  "  Lanin*s  paper 
on  **  Cholera  and  Cleanliness  in  Russia."  In  previous 
papera  this  author  Las  revelled  in  describing  the  moral 
and  pvil ideal  corruption  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Muscovites  are  wallowiug,  taking  care  to  att  ibute  a 
large,  if  not  the  largest,  share  of  the  respoi  sibility  for 
their  sbortcomiugs  to  tbtir  Autocratic  Government  and  to 
their  Orthodox  Church.  This  month  he  has  to  describe 
the  personal  hai>its  of  the  individuals  who  are  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  this  tyrannical  Government. 

What  the  Russian  people  want,  judging  from  this 
article,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  elect  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  to  be  handed  over  to  an  omnipotent  sanitary 
inspector  with  imlimited  power  and  unlimited  soap,  who 
would  undertake  by  main  force  to  scrub  the  Empire  and 
its  inhabitants  into  some  s^mblanoe  of  cleanliness.  It  is 
true  that  your  sanitary  inspector,  even  if  he  spoke 
English  and  used  nothing  but  the  best  of  Pear's  soap, 
would  be  regarded  with  a  detestation  worse  than  that  in- 
spired by  Ivan  the  Terrible  or  the  worst  of  modem  Tzars, 
but  nettling  short  of  that  would  bo  of  the  least  use. 

"  Lanin  desc  ribes  the  whole  empire  as  submerged  in 
a  great  cesspool.  His  very  pages  stink  of  excrement,  and 
the  only  impression  that  remains  on  the  mind  after  finish- 
ing is  one  of  amazement  that  any  Russians  are  left  alive  at 
all.  The  death-rate  for  the  Empire  is  36  per  1,000,  or 
double  that  of  London.  The  population  is  (legenerating, 
and  out  of  874,000  young  men  of  twenty  called  up  for  the 
army  the  Government  could  not  obtain  more  than 
!?.>H,000  who  are  fit  for  military  service. 

The  one  important  point  in  Mr.  "  Lanin  s"  paper  is  that 
in  which  he  says  thit  all  the  Stundists  and  Pas^koffskis 
no  sooner  embrace  the  evangelical  faith  than  they  become 
models  of  cleanliness.   That  is  a  miracle  indeed ! 

GORDON,  THB  AUSTRALIAN  POET. 

Mr.  Francis  Adams  has  one  of  his  excellent  literary 
critical  papers  under  the  title  of  "Two  Australian 
Writers."  The  two  are  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  the  poet, 
and  Mark  Clarke,  the  novelist,  who  wrote  the  preface  to  the 
first  collective  edition  of  Gordon's  poetry.  It  is  impossible 
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to  summarise  a  literary  paper,  but  tho  following  extract  is 
a  sample  of  what  Mr.  Adams  has  to  say  about  Gordon : — 
Shattered  in  body  and  spirit,  this  man,  the  darling  of  an 
unborn  lace,  bringing  to  the  youngest  of  nations  all  the 
WelUchnierz  of  tlie  oldest,  perished  at  thirty-seven,  an  inept 
failure  on  a  hundred  lines,  a  failure  so  splendid  as  to  be  a 
success  on  one  or  two— unrecognised,  solitary,  onconsoM 
by  any  knowledge  of  the  future  that  awaited  him.  If  this  \^ 
not  a  tragic  fate,  then  no  fate  is  tragic.  It  is  now  more  tfa&o 
twenty  years  since  he  died,  and  he  has  become  something 
very  like  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Australian  people.  His 
faults,  his  limitations  escape  them,  in  mnch  the  same  way  as^ 
the  limitations  and  faults  of  Bums  escaped  the  democracy  of 
Scotland. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Herbert  Home  has  a  sersible  paper  on  the  *•  Strand 
Improvements,"  and  the  opi^ortniiity  which  is  offered  to 
the  London  County  Council  ror  improving  the  city  over 
which  they  rule.  Mr.  J ustin  McCarthy  sings  the  praises 
of  August  Slrindbe  g,  the  pessimist  dramatist  of 
S*«eden,  of  whose  plays  ho  gives  a  most  interesting 
account.  Mr.  Piggott  has  a  |»aper  on  "  New  Japan.**  A 
wiitor  signing  himself  "  G."  ^ives  us  a  brierf  and  interest- 
ii.g  biographical  account  of  the  late  Count  Gleichi^n. 
There  is  a  slight  paper  upon  "  Mulready  "  by  Lady  Dilke. 

Profit  and  Loss "  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris  a 
latest  short  tale.  It  is  very  powerful,  like  those  which 
precede  it.  Mr.  Frank  Harris  is  the  only  story  writer 
whose  tale  I  must  read  the  moment  it  comes  to  my  hand. 
"  Profit  and  Loss  "  is  an  American  tale,  \erv  simple,  with 
a  few  str^  ligly-marked  characters,  but  it  is  told  with  a 
master's  hand.  It  is  not  pleasant — Mr.  Harrises  stones 
reldom  are — but,  for  once,  Mr.  Harris  has  painted  women 
that  are  not  a  disgrace  to  their  sex. 

The  story  is  one  of  arson,  which  is  only  saved  from 
being  murder  by  what  appeared  to  the  general  public  the 
heroic  sacrifice  of  the  man  who  fired  the  building.  There 
is  a  bitter,  sardonic,  and  yet  pathetic  imOertone  in  the 
btory,  and  many  problems  of  heredity,  and  many  a  subtle 
(|Ue8tion,  with  great  art.  Mr.  Harris  has  taken  a  long 
lime  to  make  himself  known ;  but  there  is  no  fear  but 
that  his  genius  will  meet  with  grateful  recognition  now 
he  has  thrown  off  the  mask. 
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There  are  two  or  three  good  articles  in  the  Xationat 
Revtetc  for  September,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  only 
average.  The  most  interesting  article,  "  Should  Clergy- 
men &ke  to  Trade,"  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

A  WARNING  TO  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN. 

Sir  Herbert  Mnxwell  has  a  very  sensible  article  upon 
"  The  Future  of  Country  Gentlemen^  in  which  he  makes 
the  somewhat  revolutionary  suggest i  >n  that  the  squire's 
children  should  be  sent  to  prepare  for  public  school  by 
attendance  at  the  village  elementary  school.  They  would 
be  able  to  go  home  every  evening,  and  would  contract 
lasting  friendships  with  the  village  boys.  He  also  says 
many  wise  and  good  things  concerning  the  absurdity  of 
expecting  to  look  for  affection  or  deference  from  tho 
inaustrial  classes  towards  those  in  better  circumstances 
urloss  an  effort  is  m>ide  to  secure  it. 

Speaking  of  the  squires  and  the  landed  classes  gener- 
ally, he  says  :— 

Once  convince  the  people  that  they  are  unfair  or  preju- 
dicial to  the  common  god,  and  the  many  excellent  example^ 
of  landownership  and  administration  will  be  overlooketl : 
attention  will  be  concentrate  on  the  spendthrift,  the  selfish, 
or  the  indolent  individuals  of  the  landed  claas,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  will  be  withdrawn. 
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A  DANIEL  COME  TO  JUDGMENT. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  makes  an  admirable  suggestion  in 
the  article  which  is  entitled  Wanted — A  New  Corrupt 
Practices  Act."  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  comes  down  with  a  sledge- 
hammer ferocity  upon  any  person  who  gives  away  a  pot 
of  beer  or  spends  half- a- crown  in  corrupting  a  con- 
stituent, nothing  is  done  to  punish  the  habitual  mis- 
statements that  are  indulged  in  at  election  times.  He, 
therefore,  makes  the  following  suggestion : — 

The  employment  of  sach  misstatements,  either  by  a  candi- 
date or  by  Ms  agents,  should  receive  the  same  punishment, 
and  entail  the  same  consequences,  as  threatening  a  man, 
bribing  a  man,  or  giving  a  man  a  pot  of  beer. 

Every  misstatement  of  any  crucial  matter  of  fact,  either 
wantonly  made,  or  when  contradicted  not  publicly  retracted, 
whether  the  fact  be  one  relating  to  the  general  course  of 
recent  politics,  or  to  the  personal  conduct  of  a  candidate, 
either  politically  or  in  private  life — every  such  misstatement 
of  crucial  matter  of  fact  should  be  treated  as  an  offence  of 
the  same  nature  as  bribery,  and,  if  proved,  should  make  void 
the  election  of  the  candidate  by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  it 
was  made. 

He  then  proceeds  to  make  the  further  suggestion  that 
when  there  has  been  violence,  where  meetings  have  been 
broken  up,  and  when  electors  h^ve  been  denied  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  arguments  of  both  sides  fairly, 
these  electioneering  devices  should  be  treated  as  offences 
under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  and  whenever — 

The  guilt  could  be  brought  home  to  a  candidate  or  his  age^  3, 
such  a  candidate  should  be  subject  to  precisely  the  same 
penalties  as  at  present  would  result  from  a  proved  case  of 
bribery. 

THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  ELECTION. 

A  Scotch  Conservative,  writing  on  the  Decay  of 
Scotch  Radicalism,"  thus  summaries  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  broad  lessons  of  the  Election  : — 

1.  The  importance  of  sustained  attention  to  organisation 
and  registration — matters  which  must  always  be  attended  to 
if  any  progress  is  to  be  made,  but  which  become  more  vital 
and  more  interesting  as  Parties  approach  an  equality  of  force ; 

2.  The  demonstration  that  no  situation  is  to  be  despaired  of ; 

3.  The  illumination  afforded  as  to  the  policy  which  may  be 
adopted  with  success  in  reference  to  the  special  •haracter- 
istics  of  various  constituencies ; 

4.  The  illustration  of  the  special  difficulties  with  which  we 
are  still  confronted. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  editor  raises  a  wail  over  the  ingratitude  of  the 
country  in  returning  a  Gladstonian  majority,  but  consoles 
himself  by  reflecting  that  a  final  victory  is  visibly  within 
the  reach  of  the  Conservatives.  Mr.  R.  S.  Gundry 
gossips  about  Boulogne  and  its  Holjjr  Virgin.  Mr.  H. 
Sutton  discusses  the  '*  Children  of  Fiction  "  in  a  paper 
which  bestows  special  attention  upon  the  children  painted 
by  Miss  Broughton,  Mrs.  Ewing,  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett, 
and  Mrs.  Walton.  The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  prove 
that  the  part  played  by  children  in  modern  literature  is  a 
new  thing,  and  that  in  such  literature  women  surpass  men. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Hodgson  contributes  one  of  his  dialogues  under 
the  somewhat  curious  title,  "  The  Revival  of  Ethics  and 
of  Laughter.''  Mr.  E.  W.  Wagstaffe  has  a  letter  on 
the  "Theory  of  Brain  Waves,"  the  point  of  which  he 
endeavours  to  formulate  the  theory  of  telepathy  based 
on  the  supposition  that  forms  of  energy,  produced  and 
projected  by  the  combustion  of  matter  that  occurs  in 
animal  life  through  the  molecular  movements  of  the 
brain,  may  make  themselves  felt  at  far  greater  distances 
where  they  meet  with  a  sensitive  recipient. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

M.  Joseph  Reinach  ingeniously  explains  why  the 
Frenchmen  are  very  glad  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  turned 
out  of  office.  They  admire  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  they 
sympathise  with  the  prospective  attack  upon  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  over  and  al>ove  everything  else,  they  are 
overjoyed  at  the  groundless  expectation  tiiat  the  New 
Government  will  scuttle  out  of  Egypt.  M.  Reinach 
speaks  of  **  the  necessary  discussion  which  must  arise  in 
respect  to  Egypt,"  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  display 
his  own  ignorance  by  talking  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  as  if  he 
counted  for  something.  In  a  way  he  compromises 
every  cause  to  which  he  attaches  himself.  Of  course  he 
does,  for  M.  Reinach  says  : — 

We  are  firmly  convinced,  then,  that  a  few  weeks  or  so 
hence,  after  the  debate  on  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  motion — 

The  new  EngUsh  Government  will  declare  itself  ready 
to  abandon  the  position  in  Egypt  which  we  have  gained 
by  so  many  sacrifices,  and  so  much  hard  work.  We 
shall  see. 

M.  Vamb6ry  indulges  himself  once  more  in  *  his  ex- 
position of  the  "  Russian  Advance  in  the  Pamirs."  He 
thinks  that  the  Pamir  incident  will  be  the  lact  straw  which 
will  and  must  break  the  British  CameFs  back.  Poor  M. 
Vambdry  little  [knows  the  strength  of  that  Camel's 
back !  Mr.  Albert  D.  Vandam,  a  former  Paris  Correspon- 
dent, gives  us  some  gossipy  extracts  from  his  note-book. 

Mr.  J.  Addington  Symonds  writes  on  the  Renaissance 
in  its  Broader  Aspects.'^ 

Mrs.  Sidgwick  has  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Experi- 
ments in  Thought  Transference,''  which  describes  some 
of  the  experiments  with  which  all  readers  of  the  "  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Psychical  Research  Society  "  have  long  been 
familiar.  There  is  a  posthumous  paper  by  the  late  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  on  The  Relation  of  General  Culture 
to  Professional  Success.''  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  deserting 
for  a  time  her  favourite  theme  of  proclaiming  the 
hlfamies  of  her  own  sex,  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  English 
Silk  Industry.  Even  in  this,  however,  she  cannot 
refrain  from  digressing  at  the  close  in  order  to  suggest 
that  women  should  leave  platform  politics  alone, 
and  agitate  for  the  general  adoption  of  English  Silks. 
Karl  Blind's  paper  on  the  Forerunners  of  Columbus" 
states  the  evidence  in  favour  of  believing  that  America 
was  first  discovered  by  Icelanders,  and  that  Columbus 
heard  of  the  existence  of  the  Western  Continent  when  he 
visited  Iceland.  There  is  a  brief  paper  on  Douglas 
Jerrold,"  and  Frederic  Febvre  has  a  gossipy  paper  on 
"  Actors  and  Audiences,  French  and  English."  Mr. 
Febvre  thinks  that  the  theatre  has  lost  a  good  deal 
imder  the  glare  of  publicity,  which  has  destroyed  its 
mystery.  He  thinks  the  French  are  rather  too  clever  to 
enjoy  the  theatre.  Their  critical  temperament  does  not 
allow  them  to  appreciate  the  tender,  sometimes  artless, 
side  of  certain  situations ;  whereas  the  Englishman  never 
dreams  of  wishing  to  be  more  clever  than  the  author, 
and  accepts  in  perfect  good  faith  the  latter's  conclusions. 

Professor  Max  Muller  has  a  paper  entitled  "  Bright  Eyes 
and  Dark  Eyes,"  which  is  the  classification  into  which 
he  divides  mankind.  By  Bright  Eyes  he  means  people 
who  see  all  that  is  bright  and  good ;  by  Dark  Eyes,  those 
who  see  nothing  but  what  is  dark  and  bad.  He  thinks 
we  are  all  born  with  bright  eyes,  but  as  we  grow  that 
they  grow  dim  and  dull  and  dark.  By  way  of  showing 
that  he  has  preserved  the  brightness  of  his  own  eyes  un- 
touched by  years,  he  gives  several  excellent  extracts  from 
the  religious  hterature  of  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  and 
Chinese.  The  paper  might  be  read  with  advantage  as  a 
lesson  in  the  Churches. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  H^eatminster  Heview  for  September  is  not  quits  so 
deadly  dull  as  several  of  the  recent  numbers.  Tne  first 
place  is  eiven  to  Mr.  Peter  Boss  s  article  on  The  Presi- 
dential Contest  in  the  United  States."  Mr.  Ross  thinks 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  will  be  returned.   He  says : — 

The  Democracy  jast  now  is  practically  united  and  is  deter- 
mined, since  Protection  has  h&dn  a  failure,  to  give  fYee  Trade 
a  trial.  The  Republican  party  is  weakened,  disheartened,  and 
disjointed;  the  leader  is  cold,  selfisb,  and  friendless,  and 
among  the  "workers"  distrust  reigns  when  enthusiasm  is 
most  needed.  The  strength  of  the  Democrats  lies  in  their 
own  unity  and  in  the  justness  of  their  proposed  policy,  and 
this  unity  and  justice  will,  there  seems  no  doubt,  result  in 
Mr.  Cleveland's  re-entering  the  White  House  next  March  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

A  NBW  ZEALANDER  ON  LONDON  POVERTY. 

Mr.  Edward  Reeves,  who  is  a  strong  land  nationahser, 
describes  his  researches  among  the  poor  of  London.  He 
gives  the  first  place  to  the  Salvation  Army,  the  second  to 
^e  Church  Army,  and  the  third  chapter  of  his  paperdeals 
vdth  the  Jewish  immigration.  Mr.  Beeves  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  thus  contrast  the  two 
Armies : — 

The  Salvationist  acts :  Here's  food,  a  wash-tub,  and  work 
for  you,  my  poor  man.  You  don't  believe  in  religion  7  How 
foolish  you  are  I  Look  how  happy  I  am,  Hallelujah  I  How- 
ever, you  shall  work,  and  eat,  and  come  to  our  metropole,  all 
the  same. 

The  Priest  acts :  I  open  a  club  where  the  adult  can  play 
billiards,  smoke,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  judicious  light 
and  serious  instruction,  reading,  recitations,  ga»,  warmth,  nice 
furniture,  for  the  nominal  sum  of  Id.  per  week,  but  he  must 
be  a  communicant. 

He  thinks  that  the  Russ'an  Jews  are  exactly  like  the 
Chmese,  and  he  would  intetdict  their  coming  into  the 
country. 

A  MEW  PHASE  OF  ART. 

Mr.  Stoddard  Dewey  under  this  title  proclaims  outlines 
of  a  new  phase  of  art,  marking  possibly  the  beginning  of 
a  new  school.  The  author  of  the  new  departure  is  the 
Swiss,  Mr.  Arnold  Boecklin.  His  object  is  to  interpret 
the  laughter  of  man  as  he  thinks  over  again  his  old  con- 
ceptions of  Natiu>e  and  of  life.  BoecUin  is  of  Zurich, 
and  his  work  interprets  the  kind  of  thought  that  is  every- 
where in  the  air.  His  character  is  the  result  of  habits 
long  indulged  in  of  intense  and  humorous  sympathy  with 
classic  mythology : — 

It  is  this  perennial  buoyancy  of  life  which  commands  all 
the  painter's  sympathies  whether  with  Nature  or  with  man, 
who  is  a  part  of  Nature.  And  this  is  in  full  unison  with  the 
Thought  of  our  age,  which  is  b2ginning  to  look  with  kindly 
and  contented  eyes  on  the  universe  as  it  is. 

"  FREBLAND.'* 

Mr.  Godfrey  Gumpel,  writing  on  the  "  Social  Question,** 
srives  us  a  summary  of  Dr.  Hertzka's  scheme  of  a  Free 
Land  Colony.    Mr.  Gumpel  says : — 

Desirous  of  promoting  the  undertaking,  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  London  have  formed  themselves  into  a  pro- 
visional committee  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  British 
Freeland  Association,  have  framed  a  temporary  set  of  rules, 
and  now  invite  support  from  ladies  as  i%  ell  as  gentlemen  by 
joining  the  Association. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  benevolent  wealthy  to  step 
forward  and  ai«i»ist  in  the  solution  of  a  question  which  is 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  in  the  history  of  our  race. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Gumpel  does  not  give  us  any 
address  to  wliich  persons  can  communicate  who  are 
desirous  of  joining  this  Association. 


PRESENT  POSITION  OF  CANADA. 

Mr.  Lawrence  L-well  sets  forth  tho  position  of  Canada 
from  a  somewhat  pessimistic  standpoint : — 

Great  Britain  is,  I  fear,  becoming  disgusted  with  Canada, 
her  corruption,  her  slow  growth,  and  her  protectionism,  and 
if  the  bulk  of  her  population  expressed  a  distinct  desire  to 
cut  the  political  cable,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  would  be 
any  very  strong  opposition  upon  the  part  of  John  BulL 

In  that,  however,  Mr.  Lrwell  is  mistaken,  but  if  there  be 
any  moie  Mr.  Ir well's  in  Canada,  there  might  be  some 
truth  in  what  he  says. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  v.  E.  Johnson  describes  the  University  of  Alex- 
andria under  the  dtle  ''The  first  University."  Mr. 
Alfred  Slater,  writing  on  ''Human  Selfishness — Trade 
Disputes,"  suggests  the  modification  of  the  Litany 
"  From  the  tender  mercy  of  mob  rule,  good  Lord  deliver 
us." 

THE  ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  August  is  a  woman's  number,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  articles  being  contributed  bvwomen. 
The  most  characteristic  papers  are  those  on  "  Women's 
Clubs  a  symposium  in  which  eleven  leading  American 
women  take  part ;  all  these  women  believe  that  women's 
clubs  are  destined  to  do  great  things — they  are  compara- 
tively of  late  birth,  but  they  have  become  very  powerfuL 
The  women's  clubs  seem  to  be  too  much  of  a  school  or 
imiversity,  hence  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  laments  that 
American  women's  clubs  have  not  yet  condescended  to 
provide  a  place  where  you  can  invite  your  friends  either 
for  an  elaborate  dinner  party  or  for  a  simple  cup  of  after- 
noon tea.  Mrs.  Livermore  thinks  that  it  is  better  that 
women  should  k^p  themselves  separate,  because  onl  v  in  this 
way  wiU  they  acquire  courage  and  independence ;  but  she 
has  sense  enough  to  see  that  the  club  of  the  future  will  not 
only  consist  of  women  or  of  men  by  themselves,  but  of  .both. 
The  club  of  the  future  will,  however,  not  exist  in  order  to 
study  political  economy,  municipal  government,  compul- 
sory and  universal  education,  etc.  That  may  be  the 
American  idea  of  a  club,  but  certainly  it  is  not  the  idea 
which  prevails  in  practical  and  prosaic  England.  Then 
Mrs.  Livermore,  whose  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece,  gives 
us  her  experience  of  twenty-five  years  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form. Miss  Gardener  maintains  that  women  are  an  irre- 
sponsible educated  class,  and  a  danger  to  the  community 
because  of  their  irresponsibility.  ^&ss  Willard  discourses 
upon  the  coming  brothefhood.in  which  she  suggests  that 
a  great  deal  of  useful  work  might  be  done  for  humanity 
if  women  would  but  organise  for  the  protection  and 
defence  of  their  poorer  members.  Miss  Willard  suggests 
one  form  of  usefulness  which  might  betaken  up  elsewhere 
than  in  America  with  advantage: — 

Already  much  bas  been  done  in  the  way  of  having  a  police 
matron  at  every  police  station.  Before  this,  women  were 
arrested  by  whom  ?  By  men.  Tried  by  whom  ?  By  men. 
Sentenced  by  whom  7  By  juries  of  men.  And  t4ken  to  the 
Bridewell  by  whom?  By  men.  They  never  saw  anybody 
but  men.  It  came  into  the  hearts  of  women  who  bad  never 
thought  of  it  before,  *'  Now,  why  don't  wo  have  some  woman 
at  the  police  station,  to  be  kind  and  friendly  to  these 
women  7  The  point  gained  in  Chicago,  the  agitation  spread 
to  other  cities,  and  success  was  ours  in  almost  every  large 
city  of  the  nation. 

Miss  Russell's  paper  on  ''Dress  Reform  "  is  noticed  else- 
where. There  are  the  inevitable  four  articles  on  the 
pending  Presidential  Campaign,  while  Mr.  Edwin  Reed 
cont*jQues  his  argument  in  favour  of  the  Baconian  origin 
of  Shakespeare's  playa 
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THE  FORUM. 
I  NoncB  elsewhere  Mr.  Walter  Besant's  article  on 
"LitHiabure  as  a  Career,"  and  1  have  reprinted  in  Help 
Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks'  account  of  the  ideal  French 
employer,  the  flarmela  of  HannelviUA.  The  number  is 
more  solid  than  interesting.  Those  artides  which  are  of 
interest  to  the  British  reader  are  comparatiyely  few. 

AN  AUSaiCAN  VIBW^  OF  THE  XEUHH  QUSSTZOIT. 

]lr.Kichard  H.  Bsna  nnder  this  bead  ei^hiins  why 
Amerioans  regard  Home  Bule  as  essential  to  the  unity 
ef  the  Unitea  Kingdom.    Home  Rule  is  the  only  possible 
miimii  as  the  Americans  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction 
many  times  during  the  last  hundred  years.    Mr.  Dana 
draws  an  interesting  parallel  between  the  United  States 
before  the  Revolutionary  War  and  Ireland  of  to-day. 
fle  points  out  that  even  the  Plan  of  Campaign  had  a 
parallel  in  the  fact  that  the  American  merchants  refused 
to  pay  four  miUion   sterling   of   private  debts  whicli 
they  owed  to  the  English  merchints  during  the  war. 
The  monin-  was  paid  when  the  war  was  endoJ,  but  during 
the  period  of  agitation  prior  to  the  war  the  local  courts 
were  unable  to  enforce  the  collection  of  these  debts. 
This  is  one  of  the  many*parallels  which  he  draws  between 
the  British  odonies  of  North  Amecioa  of  the  bist  oentury . 
and  Intod  to-day.  It  was  bsoanse  Home  Bole  with 
UmoD  was  refused  to  America  that  Britain  lost  America* 
After  the  great  American  Civil  War,  the  North  no  sooner 
conquered  the  South  than  they  gave  the  conquered 
states  Home  Rule,  merely  maintaining  a  garrison  for 
twelve  years  to  answer  for  order.    As  long  as  the  army 
remained  ^lere  was  trouble. 

The  troops  were  withdrawn  under  President  Hayes  in  1877, 
the  KU'Kliix  melted  away,  and  the  horrors  liave  cea-ed. 
Taking,  then,  our  own  history  and  the  continuing  evidenee 
before  our  eyes  of  the  force  for  miion  there  is  in  local  self- 
government  on  local  affairs  in  all  our  States,  it  cannot  but 
seem  to  us  that  some  sort  of  effectual  H6me  Rale  for  Ireland 
is  what  will  alone  unite  Ireland  in  heart,  as  well  as  in  name, 
with  the  British  Empire,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
parts  of  the  union. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  PSYCHICAL   RESEARCH  SOOIETT. 

Prof.  Wiiliani  James  has  an  article  entitled  Wnat  the 
Psychical  Researeii  8»>c;iety  has  Acconiplislied.''  It  is  a 
plain  sensible  narrative  of  the  painstaking  reseaii^h  of 
this  most  useful  society.  It  has,  he  says,  been  a  sur- 
prisingly useful  nit^diator  between  tlu^  <)1<1  order  and  tilO 
new.    Mr.  James  says  that  Mr.  Myers,  stirting — 

From  the  most  ordinary  facts  of  inattentive  conscious- 
ness, follows  this  clue  through  a  long  series  which  terminates 
in  gho&t»,  and  seeks  to  show  that  tiiese  are  bat  extreme 
manifestations  of  a  common  truth,  the  truth  that  our  normal 
oonscious  life  is  but  the  visible  seerment  of  a  spectrum  in- 
definitely lon<::.  of  wiiich  the  invisible  segments  are  capable, 
ander  rarely  realised  conditions,  of  acting  and  being  acted 
upon  by  tne  invisible  segments  of  other  consci>ras  lives. 

THE  CHURCHES  AVD  TRADES  I  NJoNS. 

The  R':?v.  John  Coyle  iias  an  article  on  this  subject 
from  the  American  standpoint.  A  committee  on  the  work 
of  the  churches  of  the  Mnssachusetts  Congregational 
Association  lately  undertook  to  inquire  whether  the 
indaBtHal  discontent  had  produced  any  effect  npon  the 
attitude  of  the  working  men  of  Miassaohnsetts  towards 
ihe  ohnrobes.  The  ohurohes  stated  that  thirty-^ight 
MfT  cent,  of  the  popnlation,  chiefly  native  Americans, 
were  Habitual  non-churchgoers,  but  that  they  did  not 
rliiAlc  'tliac  the  industrial  discontent  had  had  much  efTect 
ipon  t;lie  attendance  of  the  working  men  at  divine  service. 
Poo  'trades  unions,  however,  think  that  forty-eight  per 
i  of  "the  working  men  have  been  alienated  from  the 
;hUrobaa^  suid  while  the  working  obsses  believe  in  Jesus 


they  do  not  believe  in  Chi  istianity.  The  cause  of  this 
alienation  from  the  churches  practically  amounts  to  the 
accusation  that  the  ohurches  and  preachem  are  allied 
with  or  subservient  to  the  oppressing  class.  The  article 
is  intmstingi  and  mi^t  be  resd  witia  advantage  in  thla 
oonntry  as  mil  as  in  Amerimk 

THB  raw  sonrsu 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Bdmands  describes  ^e  unparalleled 
industrial  progress  of  the  South  since  1865,  when  the 
Confederates  laid  down  their  arms.  The  war  cost  the 
South  about  one  thousand  million  sterling.  The  total 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  the  whole  United 
States  amounts  to  €7()(),00(),(KK)  sterling.  Notwith- 
standing this  tremendous  destruction  t«»  property,  the 
South  has  pulled  up  in  the  last  ten  years  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  The  increase  nf  the 
total  assessed  value  in  the  Southern  States  between  1881 
and  1891  was  ^380,000,000  sterling,  or  more  than  a  third 
of  the  total  destruction  of  property  in  the  war.  Mr. 
Edmunds's  figures  are  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Hoke 
Smith  protests  against  the  proposal  to  pass  a  Force  Bill, 
which  he  thinks  could  not  fail  to  check  the  rapidly 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  South.  He  thinks  that  the 
effect  of  the  Force  Wl  on  the  South  would  lessen  bv  fifty 
per  cent,  the  valne  of  the  mone;^  invested  in  Uie  Bottta. 
This  is  surely  an  exsggerated  estimate. 

ccmmsox  ato  tbadx. 

Mr.  Louis  WindmOUer  wzitss  an  article  on  the  folly  of 
the  free  coinage  agitation.  Ifr.  David  M.  Stone  pleads 
for  the  repeal  of  the  present  prohibitorv  tax  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  tne  issue  of  State  bonds,  which  he  thinks  would 
give  America  the  most  perfect  currency  for  business 
purposes  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Mr.  A.  F.  Vs'n\k 
writing  upon  the  Western  Trathc  Association,  explains 
and  describes  the  economic  reasons  which  led  to  the 
presidents  of  the  various  Western  railway  companies 
establishing  the  Western  Trallic  Association,  which  has 
controlled  the  whole  of  the  Western  traltic  since  January 
Slst,  1891. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  S  I  ATI  S 

Mr.  Morison  pleads  for  the  recognition  of  the  fjjovern- 
ment  of  the  municipality  as  a  corporate  and  not  as  a 
I>olitical  problem.  He  brings  into  clear  relief  the  large 
increase  of  the  civic  population  in  the  United  States. 
Twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  whole  people  live  in  towns 
of  over  eight  thousand  pojpulation,  and  in  older  mann^ 
f  acturing  states  thb  proportion  is  sizly-two  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  Americans  who  live  in  cities  grows  larger 
and  larger ;  the  people  will  gradually  find  out  how  to  govein 
them  for  the  greatest  real  good  of  the  ^^reatest  number,  and 
whatever  the  method  may  be,  it  will  be  adopted,  whether  it 
be  a  government  by  State  commissions,  as  in  Washington, 
Fensacola,  and  Key  West,  or  a  government  partly  chosen  by 
the  dty  and  partly  appointed  Irf  the  State,  as  in  Flaris,  or 
under  charters  like  the  so-called  ^  Bullitt "  Bill,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  applied  to  Philadelphia.  But,  in  the  present 
confiititm  of  Anjt  rican  municipal  affairs,  let  us  neither  cast 
away  the  safeguards  that  we  have  by  adopting  constitulionfil 
amendments  against  Stale  "  interference,"  nor  increase  llic 
opportunites  for  maladministration  by  enlarging  the  field  of 
city  ezpenditmw. 

Js  Tmple  Star  tor  September,  Mss.  Oiffcrd  flnishea 
her  story  on   Aunt  Anne,"  and  Rhode  Brooghton  begins 

the  new  serial  entitled  "Mrs.  Bligh."  Mrs.  Andrew 
Crosse  gives  us  a  regular  hash  of  a  paper,  entitled  "  Old 
Memories  Interviewed.''  It  is  a  kind  of  rag-bag  of  odds 
and  ends—all  manner  of  items.  ^'A  Strod  Thioogh  a 
Great  Cruikshank  Preserve,''  by  G.  8.  Layard,  gives  an 
aeoonnt  of  Mr.  Bmton's  ooUeetum  at  Gloucester. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  is  a  good  average  number,  with 
two  or  three  articles  which  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Of  these  Colonel  Ingersoll's  article  ''In  Ftaise  of  Tom 
Paine''  and  Giovanni  Amadi's  Essay  on  the  Pope  will  be 
found  noticed  on  another  page. 

THE  DUKB  OF  ABGYLL  ON  HOMS  BULE. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  an  article  on  ''The  English 
Elections  and  Home  Rule,"  to  which  one  turns  with  some 
interest,  only  to  discover  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  except 
the  old,  old  dissertation  oonceming  the  iniquity  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  Duke's  wrath  some- 
times  carries  him  into  regions  in  which  he  seems  to  lose 
all  sense  of  the  ridiculous.   For  instance,  he  says  : — 

It  may  well  seem  incredible  to  Americans  when  I  tell  them 
that  in  the  Gladstonian  scheme  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  no 
such  security  was  given  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
citizen,  as  is  thus  provided  in  your  constitution.  All  pro- 
perty  and  all  liberty  was  left  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  So  monstrous  a  proposition  had  never  been 
made  before  by  any  statesman. 

Would  it  be  believed  that  the  Duke  is  living  under  such 
a  constitution,  where  there  is  no  such  security  given  for 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  citizen  as  is  provided  by 
the  American  constitution  ?  All  property  and  all  liberty 
is  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
yet  when  the  principle  which  is  applied  to  every  other 
English-speakmg  country  outside  the  American  Union  is 
proposed  to  be  apptied  to  Ireland,  the  Duke  exclaims  that 
such  a  monstrous  proposition  has  never  been  made. 

ANOTHER  P&OTEST  AGAINST  LADY  JBCNE. 

Lady  Frances  Balfotu*,  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  daughter, 
contributes  a  somewhat  spirited  protest  against  Lady 
Jeune's  description  of  London  society.  Lady  Frances  is 
angry,  and  does  well  to  be  angry,  and  she  gives  the 
reasons  for  her  anger,  beginning  with  a  protest  against 
the  current  misrepresentation  of  the  Queen's  abdication, 
and  finishing  up  with  a  complacent  survey  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Christian  religion  has  influenced  the  moral 
life  of  the  community : — 

It  has  been  impossible  to  treat  seriously  a  description  of 
our  social  life«  written  in  a  vein  so  intemperate  and  ezag^e- 
rated  ;  but  there  are  two  charges  brought  against  society  by 
Lady  Jeune  which,  if  proved,  would  indeed  point  to  the 
decay  of  our  whole  national  life.  She  makes  the  (gravest 
accusatloDs  against  the  young  married  women,  the  mothers 
of  the  risiDg  generation,  and  she  does  not  hesitate  to  press 
home  these  charges  in  language  as  unbridled  as  the  liceose 
and  immorality  of  which  she  accuses  them. 

If  it  were  true  that  strong  religious  belief  "  is  decaying  in 
any  bection  of  society.  Lady  Jcune  would  be  justiiied  in 
thinking  the  decline  of  morals  as  serious  as  she  asserts  it  to 
be.  But  here  again  Lady  Jeune  is  led  away  by  the  noisy 
few,  and  she  is  rendered  incapable  of  appreciating  the  whole 
truth.  If  there  are  fewer  restraints  for  those  who  sin  against 
the  moral  law,  there  is  also  a  greater  liberty  given  to  the  fool  to 
speak  his  thoughts  on  religious  nmtters,  and  yet  at  no  period 
of  the  Christian  era  has  the  sway  of  religion  had  more  effect 
on  the  moral  lives  of  the  community. 

LADY  HSNKT  SOMERSET  AND  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

Gail  Hamilton  is  an  odd  creature  who  can  write,  but 
whose  mental  balance  seems  to  have  been  unhinged  by 
Mrs.  Maybrick's  imprisonment.  Her  article  entitled 
"  The  Point  of  View,"  is  a  somewhat  bitter  attack  upon 
the  critics  of  Lady  Somerset's  kindly  account  of  American 
society.  It  is  an  odd  article,  in  which  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
Mrs.  Maybrick  and  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  and  Mrs. 
Montague  are  all  mixed  up  in  a  very  curious  kind  of 


salad.  But  what  can  one  think  of  a  writer  who  can 
make  such  a  declaration  as  this : — 

I  would,  if  I  could,  stop  every  festivity  and  turn  every  silk 
into  sack-cloth  till  that  innocent  young  mother  is  loosed 
from  Woking  Prison. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  to  wit, 

TBE  SHUDDER  IN  LITERATURE. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  by  M.  Jules  Claretie, 
in  which  he  analyses  and  describes  the  strange  craze  for 
the  horrible  and  occult  which  has  invaded  France.  He 
writes  as  one  who  does  not  share  in  the  present  craving 
for  the  unnatural  and  abominable,  and  warns  those  who 
are  indulging  this  taste  that — 

One  does  not  dabble  in  psychical  mysteries  with  more 
impunity  than  one  manipulates  the  strange  chemical 
substances  from  which  death  can  proceed  on  an  explosion  of 
picrate.  Every  mystery  is  attractive,  like  a  problem,  but 
dangerous,  too,  like  everything  that  is  without  bottom  and 
productive  of  vertigo.  The  abyss  has  its  loadstone,  the  void 
its  magnet.  The  shudder  is  one  of  those  forms  of  literature 
which  are  subtle  and  yet  niuve.  Fear,  which  in  a  pain  to 
children,  becomes  a  pleasure  for  the  blasSs,  a  caress  like  any 
other  caress.  It  has  its  dangers,  like  morphine,  like  absinthe, 
like  opium. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  OUR  NOBLE  SELVES. 

Mr.  Ex-speaker  Reed,  in  an  article  entitled  '*Two 
Congresses  Contrasted,"  indulges  in  a  eulogy  of  the 
Congress  over  which  he  presided  and  managed  in 
comparison  to  the  one  which  followed.    He  says : — 

"With  the  single  exception  of  the  Tariff  Act,  which  is  the 
subject  of  partisan  attack,  every  Act  passed  by  the  Filty- 
first  Congress  has  remained  unassailed  by  even  a  Democratic 
House,  and  the-  long  list  of  Acts  which,  though  done  in  two 
years,  were  really  the  business  of  more  than  eight  years,  now 
stand,  with  a  single  exception,  approved  by  the  silence  of  an 
opposition  which  was  wildly  and  rampantly  vociferous  when 
these  Acts  were  passed. 

Mr.  Senator  John  T.  Morgan  writes  on  "Party  Conven- 
tions" in  an  article  in  which  he  says  the  whole  country  is 
alarmed  and  disgusted  to  find  that  the  ballot  is  a  mere 
merchandise  of  corruption  and  the  wicked  support  of  the 
gambler. 

RECENT  FLOODS. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell  discusses  the  recent  floods  in  the 
United  States,  and  arrives  at  certain  definite  conclusions, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  that  oiu:  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  much  too  indefinite : — 

The  whole  subject  of  rains,  rivers,  floods,  and  fi or  d- plains 
demands  further  investigation.  The  first  need  is  for  accurate 
topographic  maps ;  the  second  need  is  for  geological  surveys 
by  which  flood-plains  are  outlined ;  the  third  need  is  tor 
hydraulic  surveys  by  which  the  rivers  are  gauged  and  the 
powers  to  be  controlled  are  discovered.  As  the  facts  come 
to  light  American  genius  will  solve  the  problem. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Forbes  continues  his  criticism — which  is  most 
appreciative  —  of  "Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Strategist." 
Mr.  Thurber  discusses  "  Business  in  Presidential  Years," 
and  the  Nun  of  Kenmare  writes  on  the  "Deaconess 
Movement  in  Protestant  Chiurches." 


Cornhill  for  September  contains  a  very  dear  and 
interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  salt  industry 
around  Northwich  is  causing  the  whole  countryside  to 
fall  in.  It  is  indeed  a  gruesome  tale,  one  of  the  great 
dumb  tragedies  of  modem  industry.  Even  the  account 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  Demarara  is  pleasanter  reading 
than  this  paper,  "  Among  the  '  Wiches.' "  The  description 
of  Barcelona  is  lively,  but  calls  for  no  special  remurk. 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

In  the  Revue  des  Deuv  Mandes  for  August  Ist,  M. 
"Eugene  Guill&ume  writes  on  some  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa.  A  young  French  archi- 
tect, M.  Chedanne,  has,  by  his  researches,  thrown  much 
fresh  light  on  this  structiure.  He  has  discovered 
that  the  whole  of  the  cupola  was  built  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  that  the  only  part  of  the  building,  if 
any,  which  can  be  attributed  to  Agrippa,  is  the  vestibiile, 
ivluch  former  observers  had  been  inclined  to  regard  as 
«  later  accretion.  He  has  also  solved  various  problems 
which  have  puzzled  architects  for  centuries,  but  which, 
^th  their  solution,  will  be  readily  intelligible  only  to  the 
initiated. 

M.  Julien  Deorais,  in  an  article  on  "  Foreign  Immigra- 
tion into  England,"  gives  a  clear  and  vivid  apergu  of  the 
sweating  sy^em,  and  its  causes,  explaining  in  detail 
liow  it  is  fed  by  the  constant  incoming  of  pauper 
foreigners.  But  he  has  no  conclusion  to  suggest  except 
that  strong  measures  will  become  necessary  sooner  or 
later,  and  that  the  only  measure  likely  to  be  effectual  is 
the  total  exclusion,  by  law,  of  such  immigrants.  Such  a 
law,  he  says,  is  contrary  to  English  traditions  and 
instincts,  but  the  force  of  circumstonces,  he  thinks,  will 
gradually  change  the  direction  of  public  opinion. 

M.  0.  de  Vari^y  gives  an  account  (apparently  based 
on  the  Neio  lork  Merald)  of  the  Chicago  De^nocratic 
Convention,  as  an  illustration  of  political  life  in  the 
United  States. 

M.  Vicomte  d*Avenel  continues  his  "  History  of 
Prices,"  of  which  the  present  instalment  is  headed  The 
Credit  and  Ruin  of  Capitalists  in  Ancient  Times,"  and 
con'*'ains  some  interesting  facts  about  the  Jews  and 
Lombards,  as  bankers,  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re  contributes,  as  the  sixth  of 
his  "  Etudes  sur  le  XV II*.  Si^cle,*'  an  excellent  paper  on 
Bayle,  the  author  of  the  once  famous  but  now  almost 
forgotten  "  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique,"  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  precursor  of  all  modem  encyclo- 
piedias,  even  the  great  one  of  1766 — Diderot's.  The  whole 
article  reminds  one  of  a  historico-literary  study  by  Mr. 
Saintsbury  or  Mr.  Gosse. 

In  the  mid-August  niunber,  M.  Noiurison,  of  the 
Jnstitut  de  France,  writes  on  "  The  Library  of  Spinoza," 
making  a  recently-discovered  catalogue  of  that  great 
thinker's  books  the  text  for  a  pleasant  essay  with  much 
.curious  detaiL 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  Nouvelle  Revue  is  this  month  less  interesting  than 
the  Deux  Mondes,  M.  Paul  Hamelle's  articles  on  the 
Irish  question  can  be  noticed  better  when  the  series  is 
complete.  M.  Halperin - Kaminski  writes  on  "The 
Grand  Duke  Constaiitine  as  a  Poet,"  and  presents  us 
with  some  specimens  from  his  works  rendered  into 
French  verse  with  the  aid  of  M.  Alfred  Gassier.  "  The 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Grand  Duke's  work 
is  the  deep  sympathy  he  shows  for  the  lowly  and  unfor- 
tunate, the  love  of  truth  and  justice  which  emphasises 
every  verse  ....  He  puts  into  his  poetical  descrip- 
tions of  the  life  of  his  regiment  a  great  deal  of  fresh- 
^less  and  spirit,  and  shows  a  sincere  love  for  his  comrades- 
in-arms  and  the  humble  private,  whose  soul  he  has  been 
ible  to  penetrate.  There  is  a  little  poem,  called  ''Death," 
which  is  truly  a  masterpiece  of  observation,  grace,  and 
sincerity.  It  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the  soldier's  inner  life, 
of  his  needs  and  his  suffering,  and  one  wonders  how  any 
prince,  let  him  be  ever  eo  much  of  a  poet,  could  so  far 
wwimffate  to  himself  the  life  of  the  lowly."  .... 


Rear-Admiral  BeveiUi^re  pleads,  in  an  article  whobe 
style  recalls  that  of  Victor  Hugo  s  novels,  for  the  develop, 
ment  of  the  French  navy  and  the  works  which  are  to 
make  Paris  a  seaport.  Ahmed  Bey  writes  again  on 
*'  Persian  Society,"  treating,  this  timer,  of  theatrical  and 
other  festivals.  The  di'amatic  history  of  Hassan  and 
Hoseyn  here  described  will  be  familiar  to  English  readers 
from  Matthew  Arnold's  essay  on  "A  Persian  Passion 
Play." 

Of  other  articles,  we  may  just  mention  M.  E.  Watbled  ft 
on  "  Jeddah,  and  the  Mecca  Pilgrimages,*'  a  short  paper  on 
the  late  Count  Hiibner,  over  the  signature  M.  N.  de  B — 
and  M.  Edouard  Fuster's  Jeunesse  Grave,"  discusmng 
the  pessimism  of  the  younger  generation,  and  the  gospel 
which  M.  Renan  has  to  preach  to  theia.  M.  Fuste. 
thinks,  in  despite  of  aU,  that  the  possibilities  of  the  old 
religion  are  by  no  means  exhausted.  It  may  be  i 
selfish  faith  to  believe  that  if  you  conauct  yoursel: 
well  and  fulfil  certain  religious  duties  you  will  be 
sure  of  Paradise  in  the  end — and  the  Cnurch  often 
teaches  no  more  than  this ;  yet  what  high  hopes,  what 
astounding  devotion  does  rehgion,  generously  explained, 
make  possible  !  "  And  if  the  day  comes  when  philosophy^ 
no  longer  sustains  us,  and  the  excitement  of  action 
leaves  us  athirst,  let  us  say  to  ourselves  that  we  have  not 
yet  advanced  far  enough  in  life,  and — being  henceforth 
able  to  do  so— simply  appeal  from  M.  Renan  to  the  work- 
man passing  by  with  his  little  boy  on  his  shoulder." 


THE  CENTURY. 

The  Grand  Falls  of  Labrador  are  described  by  one  of 
the  few  travellers  who  have  ever  seen  and  photographed 
them.  The  principal  fall  is  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet,  more  than  twice  the  height  of  Niagara.  The 
admirer  of  Antonin  Dvorak  who  has  been  selected  as 
Director  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
America,  gives  some  account  of  that  Bonemian  son  of  a 
butcher  who  has  done  so  much  to  familiarise  the  worli 
with  musical  genius  of  the  Slavonic  race.  Mr.  Glave 
describes  and  mustrates  the  journey  of  the  pioneer  pack- 
horse  e^^pedition  to  Alaska.  M.  Castelar  carries  the  story 
of  Columbus  on  to  his  discovery  of  San  Domingo.  Mr. 
Hieodore  Roosevelt  describes  his  experiences  in  elk- 
shooting  on  the  Shoshone  mountains  in  a  way  which 
suggests  that  elk  will  soon  become  as  extinct  as  the 
bufSdo.  The  art  papers  are  devoted  to  Claude  Monet  of 
the  modems,  and  Tintoretto  of  the  old  masters.  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  has  an  interesting  illustrated  essay  on 
the  pictorial  poster.  Speaking  of  English  posters,  Mr. 
MatdiewB  says : — 

British  art  is  as  lifeless  as  Teutonic ;  the  triviality  of  most 
of  it,  and  its  dominant  note  of  domesticity,  are  to  be  observed 
also  in  its  posters,  which  are  devoted  chiefly  to  things  to  eat. 
and  to  things  to  drink,  and  to  things  for  household  use.  The 
brutal  vulgarity  of  a  London  railway  terminus,  foul  witli 
smoke,  is  emphasised  by  the  offensive  harshness  of  th^^ 
posters  stack  upon  its  widls.  with  no  sense  of  fitness  and  no 
attempt  at  arrangement.  Oddly  enough,  the  poster  is  still 
outside  the  current  of  decorative  endeavour  which  has  given 
us  the  Morris  wall-papers,  the  Doulton  tiles,  the  Walter 
Crane  book-covers,  and  the  Cobden  Sanderson  bindings,  go 
it  happens  that  one  sees  in  Great  Britain  but  little  mari.1 
decoration  of  this  sort  which  is  not  painfully  unpleasant. 
Even  when  the  advertiser  seems  to  have  taken  thought  and 
spent  money,  his  effort  is  misdirected  more  often  than  not. 
Thus  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  in  matters  of  art,  good  work  is 
ever  sporadic.  There  is  no  healthy  organisation  and  no 
steady  development  in  England  as  there  is  in  France ; 
individual  posters  may  be  commonplace  or  distingn[iished  or 
ngly,  as  luck  will  have  it;  and  one  suspects  that  public 
opinion  rather  resent^^^^^f^^ti^  ^^r^g^  effort. 
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The  Review  of  Rea^ews. 


The  Australian  "  Review  of  Reviews." 
Thb  first  number  of  the  Australian  Review  of  Reviews 
reached  London  at  the  close  of  last  month.    It  was  pub- 
luhed  in  Melbourne  on  July  21it.  The  Aroadia^  with  the 

  Snsliah  BxviiWy  arrived- 

thiS  day*  The  cases  were 
delivered  at  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  by  six 
o'clock  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  Australian 
edition,  with  the  thirty- 
two  Australian  paj^es,  was 
issued  to  the  public.  The 
first  number  has  been  very 
favourably  received  at  the 
Antipodes.  1  hope  that 
our  Australian  editor,  Mr. 
Fitchett,  will  be  as  suc- 
oessf  ul  as  his  editorial  col- 
league in  Kew  York.  Mr.  Fitohett,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
has  jtut  inttodnoed  \Sb^  Gouin  System  of  teaoluqg  French 
into  the  Haw^orn  Ladies*  Coll4;e  at  Melbourne. 


Biv.  w*  s»  FiroasTx. 


Scpibnep. 

Mil.  TiLDBPr,  of  New  York,  left  6,000,000  dols.  to  found 
a  library,  but  owing  to  his  having  left  too  much  to  the 
discretion  of  his  exi-cntors,  less  than  half  of  that  sum 
will  be  devoted  to  the  pur[)(»se.  Scrihner  for  Se[>tember, 
publishes  plans  and  views  of  the  prospective  building, 
which,  even  with  its  diminished  funds,  will  bo  a  very 
valuable  atldition  to  New  York.  There  is  a  good  account 
of  St.  Petersburg  in  a  paper,  "The  Nevsky  l*rospekt,"  by 
Miss  I.  F.  Hapgood.  There  is  a  very  interesting  paper 
upon  the  pure  Pueblos,  an  Indian  tribe  in  New  Mexico, 
wnose  descent  is  from  the  mother,  and  not  from  the 
father.  The  womaa  is  mistBeee  of  the  house,  and  all  that 
it  contslniy  and  if  her  hasband  Oltreats  heri  she  oaa 
evlot  him* 

The  family  relations  are  ve*-y  beantifiil.  Here  are  obildren 

never  spoiled,  never  disobedient,  almost  never  qiianelsonie ; 
pirents  never  neglectful  and  never  harsh;  and  none  who 
f.i  1  of  respect  to  seniority— even  as  between  boy  and  elder 
hoy.  Conjugal  fidelity  i>  as  general  as  with  us— the  Pueblo 
Wtis  a  prehistoric  monogam,  and  punished  unfaithfulness  with 
death;  and  it  Is  doabtful  if  any  Amoiioaii  oommmiity  can 
show  a  less  percentage  of  loose  women. 

Another  article  gives  a  good  account  of  the  e^ioatioa 
of  the  hhnd,  and  explains  the  Braille  type.  In  the 
paper  on  French  Art^"*  by  W.  0.  BrowneU,  he  thinks  it 
is  perfect  in  fMn  bnt  lacung  in  sool. 

filaekwood. 

In  BlachroofTa  Magazine  for  September,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  H.  E.  Jerningham,  describes  the  terrible  cyclone 
which  devasted  Mauritius  on  the  :i9th  of  A]>ril,  when 
1,100  people  were  killed,  2,000  were  wounded,  one 
thinl  of  the  capital  was  levelled  to  the  grotind,  and  o(>,(XH) 
j)ersons  were  left  homeless.  Mr.  Jerningham  says  that 
the  cyclone  made  a  noise  like  the  boom  of  a  ball  from  a 
lOD  ton  gun.  For  an  hour  the  roar  was  3tui)endous, 
deafening,  and  sickening.  Mr.  H.  8.  Ilallett  describes  tho 
construction  of  a  Bnrma-Chnia  railroad  as  the  Ix'st  method 
of  copiui;  with  the  difficulties  of  Luncashiie.  Mr.  H. 
Preston-Thomas  has  a  pleasant  little  paper  entatled  An 
Experiment  in  Holidays,"  t^ing  how  he  and  some  twenty 
or  thirty  oompeniona  went  ocM>pe(ati?e  hohday-inakinff, 
and  found  the  expeEimant  extremely  pleasant  There  is 
a  eossipy  bookwormls  peper  by  Arnold  Haultain  on 
Titles."  That  indefaligaUe  migaiAne  writer.  Sir  Her- 
bert Maxwell,  has  a  paper  on  ^'Qames.*'    Mr.  W. 


Harriss  describes  **  Wazan."  Mr.  W.  Mo^tt,  writing  on 
**  The  Agricultural  Interest  and  the  Eight  Hours'  Ques- 
tion," tbunks  that  a  double  shift  plan  mi^ht  be  introduced 
more  extensivelv  than  it  is  at  piesent.  The  politieai 
article, What  Next,"  is  written  by  a  man  who  tiiinim. 
that  when  Mr.  Gkdstone  took  Lord  SaliBblttyVi  J^^*- 
the  honest  watch  dogs  were  turned  away  and  llie  po&tioal 
wolves  were  admitted  to  the  teat 

BagUflib  ntoitntedi. 

Two  artiolBB  oii  the  2%iMt  and  Mr.  Gladstone  which  are- 
noticed  elsewhflief  but  all  the  other  arUcles  are  well  worth 
reading.    There  is  a  story  by  Henry  James  entitled 

"  Collaboration,*'  and  Miss  Hawker  continues  her  short 
story,  A  Royal  Reception."  Mr.  Lee  J.  Vance's  paper 
on  the  "  Work  of  Canadian  Lumbermen  "  tills  one  with 
horror  at  the  thought  of  the  perils  which  have  to  be 
faced  by  some  men  in  earning  their  daily  bread.  Vigi- 
lant/'of  the  S/}orf.'.7nri?i,  writes  on  "Doneaster  and  the 
St.  Leger."  Sir  (ieorge  Thomas  has  a  travel  paj^er  on  his 
experiences  in  Damascus  and  Syria,  and  Mr.  A.  Shad  well 
deals  with  the  popular  subject  of  the  **  Parisian  Police," 
the  chief  defects  of  which  is  that  it  is  too  small;  secondly, 
it  is  underpaid ;  thirdly,  its  system  is  cumbersome  and 
complicated ;  ami,  f  ourthlyy  it  ia  governed  by  the  Press. 


Burmese  Art. 
In  the  Magaxine  of  Art  for  September  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Tilly  has  the  first  part  of  an  article  on  Burmese  Art." 
Speaking  of  the  wood-carving,  he  rejoices  that  There 
are  no  sdioola  of  art  to  intrpduoe  a  deed  level  of 
mediocrity;  there  ere  no  eontraetcm  for  art-ware  to 
turn  the  workshop  into  a  manufactory.  Work  ia 
individual,  and  b  never  repeated  ;  for  each  fresh  piece, 
it  is  hoped,  will  surpass  everything  that  has  been  done 
before.  Finish  of  execution  is  not  thought  of  much  con- 
sequence, but  general  eti'ect  is  aimetl  at.  This  is  probably 
because  the  work  is  all  made  to  be  set  up  in  the  open 
air,  where  even  teak  does  not  lant  long  exposed  to  sun 
and  rain."  The  master-carver  is  teacher y  and  to  his 
pupils  he  is  the  best  carver  in  Burmah  ;  and  the  pupils, 
although  they  can  be  insolent  enough  tp  oat'" 
always  respectfully  attentive  to  their  teacher. 

Miss  Gordon  Cumming's  Water-Colours. 
AsquT  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  are  at  present^ 
bsing  exhibited  as  tiie  Castle,  Nottinffham.  Manyofoer 
imdfin^  doid)tleM»  xeooOeet  theee  and  maa^ 
were  lent  by  the  artist  to  various  Oourts  in  the  Inchan 
and  Colonial  Exhibition.  We  had  hoped  that  the^e  very 
interesting  and  eduaitional  series,  .so  illustrative  of  India 
and  of  the  various  Colonies,  would  have  been  secured  for 
the  Imperial  Institute,  but  we  regret  to  learn  that  they 
are  now  oflered  for  individual  sale.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
these  paintings  (tlie  value  of  which  is  so  nuich  greater 
collectively  than  simply  in  tho  light  of  pictures)  should 
be  dispersed,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  some 
patriotic  Colonists  or  others  had  secured  them  e7i  hlor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  untravelled  many,  to  whom  Miss 
North's  paintings  at  Kew  prove  of  such  permanent 
interest.  The  volcanic  series  in  New  Zealand  possess  a 
spedal  value  as  being  memorials  of  beautifol  soenea 
totally  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Moont  Tbrawosa, 
wliicllhad  lein  dormaiit  for  upwards  of  a  thoosendyfefe. 

ConBimoir. — Introducing  the  psper  of  Msjor  Vemer,. 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  upon  the  propo8e<l  harbour  at 
Dungeness,  I  said  it  would  oOSt  £40,000,000  to  make  the 
harbour  at  Dmgeneu*  Duniteness  was  amisprint  for  Dover.. 
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FRANCOIS  ' ILLON. 

FRESH  LIGHT  ON  TH     FRENCH  SCAMP. 

All  lovers  of  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will  rs- 
member  the  delightful  essajl  on  Francois  Villon  in 
•*  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books,"  and  remember, 
also,  how  scanty  and  uncertain  was  all  the  information  to 
be  had,  at  the  time  of  writing,  concerning  the  life  of  that 
good-for-nothing  poet — known  to  most  of  us  if  by  nothing 
else,  by  the  graceful  "Ballade  des  Daraes  du  Temps 
Jadis,"  translated  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  the  late 
Dante  Rossetti — to  name  no  more.  M.  Marcel  Schwob, 
in  the  Heime  des  Dtux  Mondes  for  July  15th,  devoted  an 
extremely  interesting  article  to  him,  based,  for  the  most 
part,  on  recently  discovered  documents.  Villon  was 
apparently  not  hanged  (a  point  which  has  hitherto  l^n 
-doubtful),  but  otherwise  his  character  does  not  gain  on 
better  acquaintance.  His  name  was,  in  all  probability, 
Fran9oi8  ae  Montcorbin. 

HIS  FIRST  POEM. 

His  first  poem,  on  the  model  of  the  old  French 
romances,  was  suggested  by  an  undergraduate  prank, 
which  resulted  in  a  town-and-gown  row,  in  which  a  law- 
student  was  killed,  and  the  Itoctor  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  his  life. 

It  appears,  from  a  document  in  the  Paris  archives,  that 
the  members  of  the  University  were  in  the  habit  of 
"committing  several  excesses,"  which  caused  the  citizens 
to  murmur.  They  dug  up  and  carried  off  the  milestones 
in  the  streets,  and,  taking  ladders  to  the  Porte  Bandit,  they 
pulled  down  certain  tavern  sign-boards  attached  to  iron 
stanchions,  and  marched  off  with  them  in  triumph.  At 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Martelet-Saint-Jean,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Caserne  Lobau,  stood  the  hotel  of 
Mdlle.  des  Bruy^res,  an  andent  maiden  lady  with  a 
crabbed  temper  and  a  love  for  lawsuits.  The  honiCy  or 
nulestone,  outside  her  front  door  wi»  covered  with  quaint 
-carving,  and  was  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Paris.  Mdme. 
de  Bruyferes  had  a  new  stone  put  up,  which  was  imme- 
•diat^y  stolen. 

'HIGH  JINKS  IN  PARIS. 

The  undergraduates  placed  one  stone  on  the  Montague 
Sainte-Genevieve,  the  other  at  a  little  distance  from  it, 
where  the  College  de  France  now  stands.  Then,  with 
burlesque  ceremonies,  they  married  the  two,  and  copse- 
orated  their  privileges,  forcing  all  passers-by,  and  espe- 
cially the  king's  officers,  to  salute  them  by  removing  their 
^ps.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  they  crowned  the  stones 
with  chapletB  of  rosemary,  and  danced  around  them  by  night 
to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  other  instruments.  Growing 
bolder,  they  seized  several  sign-boards  (in  taking  that  of 
the  ''Truie  qui  File  *'  at  the  Halles,  one  of  them  fell  ftam 
the  ladder  and  was  killed  on  the  spot),  stole  some  thirty 
fowk  at  SaintpGermain-des-Pr^s,  and  plundered  the 
butohera  of  the  Montague  Sainte-Grenevieve  of  the  iron 
hooks  on  which  they  hung  out  their  joints  of  meat. 
Finally,  they  entrenched  themselves  and  their  sign-boards, 
with  the  rest  of  the  spoil,  a  small  cannon,  and  some 
swords,  in  the  Hotel  Samte-Etienne. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  till  May,  1453.  The  turbulent 
scholars  were  the  terror  of  Montague  Sainte-Genevieve ; 
the  burghers  lamented,  and  the  merchants  appealed  to 
the  authorities.  It  is  probable  that  Villon,  who  was  still 
4it  the  University  in  1452,  formed  part  of  this  joyous 
company,  and  lent  a  hand  in  their  pranks.  They  an- 
nounoed  that  there  would  be  beaten  heads"  if  tbey 
were  interfered  with ;  but  the  Provost  of  Paris,  Robert 
-d'JSstonteville,  interfered  all  the  same,  and  the  result  was 
the  t9«m*ftnd-gown  row  already  referred  to. 


Vitlon^s  poem  above  referred  to  has  b^en  lost,  and  it 
is  not  known  whether  he  took  part  openly  in  these  dis- 
turbances. 

KILLS  A  PRIEST. 

He  left  the  University  in  1453,  and  seems  to  have 
been  employed  for  some  time  in  teaching  the  Latin 
grammar  to  three  small  boys.  The  affair  for  which  he 
was  condemned  to  death  occurred  on  June  5th,  1455.  He 
got  into  a  quarrel  with  a  priest,  named  Philippe  Sermoise, 
'  and  in  the  scuffle  which  ensued  inflicted  on  him  injuries 
of  which  he  died.  He  was  kept  for  some  time  in  the 
prison  of  the  ChUtelet,  put  to  tbe  torture,  and  had  his 
sentence  finally  conmiut^  to  banishment.  He  then  led 
a  vagabond  lire  for  some  time,  and  prubably  joined  the 
"Enfants  de  la  Coquille"  at  Dijon— a  b^i  of  robbers 
and  sharpers,  most  of  whom  were  originally  wandering 
students,  and  some  of  whom  had  been  among  his  com- 
panions at  Paris. 

TURNS  BURGLAR. 

Villon,  howtvdr,  was  not  long  in  returning  to  Paris. 
His  friends  interceded  for  him  and  procured  him  letters 
of  indemnity,  but  he  was  soon  at  his  old  pranks  aerain. 
In  December,  1456,  he  was  concerned  with  three  others 
in  a  burglary  at  the  Collie  de  ^Navarre.  They  goc  into 
the  courtyard  by  means  of  a  ladder  stolen  from  Sie  next 
house,  broke  open  a  chest  fastened  "with  four  locks,  inside 
which  was  a  small  walnut-wood  casket  with  three  locks, 
and  extracted  from  the  latter  the  sum  of  300  ^cus.  The 
theft  was  not  discovered  till  the  following  March,  which 
suggests  that  the  college  authorities  must  have  had 
plenty  of  funds  in  hand.  The  perpetrators  were  dis- 
covered in  May.  But  by  this  time  Villon  was  safe  out 
of  Paris.  He  wandered  about  the  provinces  for  some 
time  composing  the  set  of  poems  known  as  his  Grand 
Testament.''  ft  is  impossible  at  present  to  trace  the 
exact  details  of  his  wanderings  between  1457  and  1461, 
but  it  is  certain  that,  at  some  time  during  that  interval, 
he  was  at  the  court  of  Charles  d'Orleans,  the  prisoner 
of  Agincourt  A  parchment  volume  belonging  to  the 
duke,  still  extant,  contains  two  of  Villou  s  poems,  in 
ViUlon's  own  handwriting.  But  their  friendship  does 
not  appear  to  have  lasted  long.  The  duke's  poems  con- 
tain hints  at  the  defects  in  his  character — especially 
his  inability  to  speak  the  truth. 

IN  OAOL. 

He  was  subsequently  at  the  court  of  Jean  de  Bourbon, 
and  in  1461  was  again  imprisoned,  at  Muny-smvLoire — it 
is  not  known  for  what  offence — ^by  the  Bishop  of  Orleans. 
He  was  thrown  into  the  oubliette,  ironed,  and  kept  on 
bread  and  water.  He  was  liberated  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  VIT.,  who  passed  through  Muny-sur-Loire  in 
October.  He  returned  to  Paris  after  finishing  the 
''Grand  Testament."  The  latest  information  we  have  of 
his  life  is  that  in  November,  1463,  he  was  concerned  in  a 
fight  in  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  of  which  M.  Schwob  gives 
the  very  characteristic  details.  Villon  appears  to  nave 
done  what  he  could  to  bring  on  a  row,  and  to  have  taken 
himself  off  as  soon  as  it  became  serious,  leaving  bis 
comrades  to  get  out  of  it  as  best  they  could.  Here  the 
curtain  falls  on  him.  He  probably  died  some  time  in  1464. 
In  1461  he  speaks  of  being  ill,  and  troubled  with  a  cou^h. 

M.  Schwob  says :  Villon  had  no  simpUcity  of  soul.  He 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  gift  of  beautiful 
literary  expression.  He  was  a  great  poet.  In  an  ago 
when  strength,  power  and  courage  were  the  only  things 
of  any  value,  he  was  small,  weak,  tm^d — he  had  the  art 
of  duplicity.  If  he  was  subtle  oujfol/depfi^ftAr^t  was 
this  vexy  depravity  whi^^^(^^r^\^Wy^  ^^^^ 
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SOME   REMARKS  ON   MATTEISM  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 


WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CANCER  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 


Yiy  tlE  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Mattei  Experi- 
JL'^  mental  Committee,  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Review,  has  given  occasion  to  many 
comments,  some  of  which  are  irrelevant  and  absurd.  Dr. 
Potter,  chairman  of  the  conimittee,  anticipated  the 
nablicatiosi  of  the  report  by  an  article  entitled  ''An 
IiXposnre,"  in  the  BHtith  Medical  Journal,  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  conclusions  he  had  arrived  at  on  the  subject 
of  Matteism,  which  were  practically  identical  with  the 
convictions  he  entertained  before  the  enquiry  began. 

He,  and  others  who  have  taken  their  cue  from  him, 
roojard  the  finding  of  the  committee  as  absolutely 
fatal  to  all  the  claims  of  Count  Mattei.  So  far  as  tbe 
claim  to  cure  cancer  is  concerned,  this  is,  of  course, 
obviously  true.  The  trial  which  I  tobk  so  much  trouble 
to  bring  about  has  so  far  not  resulted  in  realising  the 
:tnt,icipatioD»  basedon  the  claims  put  forward  by  Count 
Mattei. 

WHAT  THE  EXPERIMENT  PROVED. 

The  facts  are  clear  enough,  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  we 
n\ust  accept  them  without  demur.  Five  selected  cases, 
certified  to  be  unmistakably  cancer  by  competent  medical 
men,  were  the  subjects  of  the  experiment.  They  were 
treated  according  to  the  methods  oi  the  Matteist. doctors. 
For  twelve  months  their  treatment  has  been  persevered 
in,  and,  aciM)r(ling  to  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
competent  medical  men  who  constitute  the  committee, 
not  only  has  no  cure  been  effected,  but  in  every  case  the 
canoer  has  steadily  developed  and  grown  worse.  It  is, 
therefore,  proved  Dy  this  experiment  that  if  five  cases  of 
indnbitrae  ommw  jure  subjected  to  the  Mattei  treatment 
for  twelve  nonthB,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
result  of  this  experiment,  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  any 
progress  will  be  made  towards  cure.  It  is  true  that  the 
experiment  is  not  yet  complete,  and  before  confidently 
deciding  that  none  of  the  five  will  be  cured  it  would  be 
safer  and  more  scientific  to  wait  until  the  cancer  had 
resulted  fatally. 

But,  without  waiting  any  longer,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  treatment  has  not  justified  the  faith  based  upon 
the  euros  which  were  said  to  have  been  effected.  Hence 
if  any  one  asks  whether  it  is  true  that  the  Mattei  reme- 
dies cure  cancer  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  state  that  in  not 
one  of  the  five  selected  cases  have  they  succeeded  in 
effiBcting  a  core.  To  that  extent  the  doctors  are  justified 
in  Bfting  up  their  horn  on  high  and  claiming  all  the  credit 
which  belongs  to  those  who  have  subjected  a  very  im- 
porUmt  daim  to  a  scientific  test  and  found  it  wanting. 

WHAT  IT  HAS  NOT  PROVED. 

But  the  profession  is  not  content  with  this.  Nothing 
will  satisfy  them  but  that  all  men  shall  henceforth  declare 
that  Matteism  is  a  fraud,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare,  and 
abjure  for  ever  all  reliance  upon  his  oddly  named  globules 
and  electricities.  It  it  curious  how  unscientific  some 
scientific  men  l)ecome  when  they  give  rein  to  the  passion 
of  intolerance.  Matteism  may  be  a  fraud,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare,  but  that  has  certainly  not  been  proved  by 
the  result  of  the  Experimental  Committee.  Let  us 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg, 
and  that  a  coimnittee  of  Matteists  is  impanelled  to 
subject  the  surgiail  treatment  of  cancer  to  a  crucial  ex- 
penmental  test*   Suppose  they  get  five  similar  cases  to 


those  which  have  undergone  the  present  test,  and' 
subject  them  to  the  knife.  If  all  died  of  cancer,  as  four 
of  them  certainly  would  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices,  would  a  single  medical  man  give  up  his  faith  in 
surgery  because  of  its  failure  in  these  cases  ?  We  know 
penectly  well  that  they  would  ridicule  such  a  demand. 
They  would  say  "  cancer  is  of  aU  diseases  thld  most 
difficult  to  deal  with.  We  never  pretend  to  cure  mote 
than  one  in  five  on  the  whole  average  of  cases — not  one 
in  any  particular  five  that  you  may  chance  upon.  We 
have<;urrd  none  in  this  lot,  but  we  may  cure  two  in  the- 
next  lot,  which  would  bring  our  average  up.  But  even  if 
we  admitted  surgery  could  not  cure  cancer,  it  would  be 
pjreposterous  beyond  words  to  deduce  from  that  admis- 
sion that  therefore  surgery  must  be  abandoned  in  all 
other  cases  as  a  fraud,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare."  Yet 
mututis  mutandis f  that  is  exactly  what  the  doctors  are 
demanding  as  the  necessary  logical  corollary  of  the  repoit 
of  the  Committee  of  Observation. 

NO  COMPARATIVE  TEST. 

If  I  had  known  at  the  outset  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession claimed  to  cure  even  one  in  five  as  the  result  of 
surgical  operation,  the  proper  course  would  have  been  to 
have  had  two  sets  of  fives  under  the  competing  treatment 
of  Matteism  and  surgery.  The  resiUts  in  the  two  groups 
might  have  enabled  us  to  form  a  more  accurate  estimato^ 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Matteism  versus  the 
knife. 

In  justice  to  the  Drs.  Kennedy  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  was  their  proposal.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Matteist  Committee,  Dr.  Samuel  Kennedy  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  a  proposition  that,  in  addition  to 
the  cases  which  they  undertook  to  treat,  a  similar 
number  of  cases  should  be  subjected  to  treatment  by  the 
ordinary  method. 

AND  WHY? 

This  proposal  was  rejected,  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
sa3dng  very  emphatically,  that  there  was  no  need 
for  this  comparative  method  of  experimentahzing,  as 
it  might  be  assumed  that  all  the  other  cases  would  die. 
**  If  you  can  cure  them,"  he  said  to  Dr.  Kennedy,  "  it  is 
more  than  we  can  do.  There  is  no  cure  for  cancer.  You 
may  take  it  that  the  ordinary  result  of  cancer  is  death  '* 
On  this  definite  declaration,  the  experiment  was  confined 
solely  to  the  five  cases  treated  by  the  Matteists.  Since 
the  experiment  concluded  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
Registrar  of  the  committee  that  so  far  from  it  being 
impossible  to  cure  cancer  by  surgical  treatment,  the 
statistics  contained  in  the  best  surgical  works  prove  that 
the  average  cases  in  which  cancer  has  been  cured,  with- 
out any  recourse  to  a  surgical  operation,  averaged  from 
5  to  27  per  cent. 

If  this  had  been  brought  before  me  when  the  com- 
mittee was  instituted,  I  would  certainly  have  pressed  for 
the  comparative  test.  I  did  not  press  for  it  because  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  roundly  admitted  that  it  would  only  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  money,  for  the  non-Matteist  chm?s 
were  certain  to  die. 

IF  I  HAD  CANCER. 

Practical  correspondents  keep  writing  to  me  asking 
what  I  would  do  now  if  I  had  tl^e  misfortune  to  be 
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afilicted  with  cancer.  I  reply  in  the  light  of  the  results 
of  this  test,  and  of  the  figures  giving  the  results  of  c^ses 
of  cure  without  recurrence  in  three  years  by  surgery 
SL8  f  oUowB : — 

The  practical  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to 
amount  to  this.  If  you  have  a  lump  anywhere  on  your 
body  which  you  have  reason  to  think  has  an  ofif-chance  of 
being  cancer,  go  to  the  best  doctor  within  your  reach,  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  discovery  of  the  lump,  and  if  it 
is  not  in  any  vital  part  and  he  thinks  it  is  at  a  sufficiently 
early  stage  to  give  hope  of  success,  let  him  cut  it  out  root 
and  branch,  even  if  there  is  a  doubt  whether  it  is  cancer. 
You  will  at  least  have  one  chance  in  five  of  saving  your 
life.  And  as  every  day's  delay  may  increase  the  danger 
and  diminish  the  chance  of  successful  operation  it  would 
be  foolish  to  delay  it  in  order  to  try  Matteism  or  any 
other  'ism,  orthodox  or  heterodox.  For  delay,  dangerous 
in  all  diseases,  spells  death  in  cancw. 
I  I  hope  no  members  of  the  Experimental  Committee  or 

other  members  of  the  faculty  can  complain  of  an  /  short- 
comings on  my  part  in  expressing  thus  forcibly  the 
plain  and  obvious  moral  to  be  dtawn  from  the  results  at 
present  arrived  at. 

IF  THB  DOCTORS  CAN  DO  NOTHING. 

But,  correspondents  will  ask,  if  the  disease  is  already 
-advanced,  or  if  there  has  been  an  operation  and  there  has 
been  a  recurrence,  and  the  doctors  say  that  it  is  no  use 
having  another  operation,  what  then  P  To  this  I  reply 
that  I  accept  the  Report  of  the  Conmiittee  as  to  the  failure 
of  the  remedies  to*  cure  cancer,  so  I  as  loyally  accept  it 
I  when  it  certifies  that  the  patients  say  remedies  have  alle- 

I  -viated  their  suffering  and  cheered  the  lives  of  those  who 

xmderwent  the  treatment.  Therefore  on  the  hypothesis  of 
surgery  being  admittedly  useless,  I  would  then  submit 
myself  to  be  treated  by  Count  Matters  globules  and  elec- 
tricity, not  expecting  to  be  cured,  but  believing  from 
the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  has  been  taken  in  the  present 
'  test  cases,  that  I  should  diminish  the  local  pain, 
improve  my  general  health,  and  make  the  most  of 
the  life  that  was  left  to  me.  For  there  is  no  difierence 
of  opinion  as  the  success  of  the  treatment  in  alleviating 
the  sufferings  of  the  subjects  of  the  experiment — 
at  least  in  their  own  opinion — in  improving  the  general 
health  of  the  patients  in  keeping  their  mmds  at  ease, 
and  in  postponing  if  not  diminishing  the  fierce  pain 
which  is  usually  the  accompaniment  of  cancer.  No  one 
who  has  ever  watched  by  the  death  bed  of  a  cancer  patient 
admit  that  a  medicine  which  does  all  that  the  Matteist 
remedies  have  literally  done  for  these  patients  should  be 
•denounced  as  mere  fraudulent  quackery.  Of  course  it  is 
said  that  the  benefit  derived  by  the  patients  is  solely  due 
to  the  power  of  suggestion,  and  that  their  freedom  from 
pain  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  has  not  yet 
made  sufficient  progress  to  touch  the  trunk  nerves.  As 
to  that  we  shall  see  when  the  cases  develop.  We  shall 
not  lose  sight  of  these  five  cases,  and  from  time  to  time 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
admitted  success  of  the  remedies  in  alleviating  subjection 
symptoms  is  continued  to  the  end.  As  for  tne  power  of 
suggestion,  that  may  be  tried  by  others  besides 
31atteists. 

NON  SEQUITUB. 

One  word  more  in  reply  to  some  medical  critics.  They 
^gue  thus:  Matteism  has  failed  to  cure  cancer  in 
twelve  months  in  one  out  of  five  sample  cases ;  therefore, 
Matteism  can  cure  nothing,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  penal 
-offence  to  sell  Matters  medicines  for  the  cure  of  any  disease 
^whatever.    This  ia  simply  to  make  themselves  a  laughing- 


stock for  the  world.  Too  much  zeal  on  behalf  of  their 
noble  profession  has  eaten  up  their  logic  and  their 
common-sense. 

The  question  whether  the  use  of  a  secret  remedy, 
which  cures,  should  be  made  a  matter  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, is  best  discussed  in  the  light  of  personal 
experience,  even  if  it  is  extremely  trivial. 

A  P£RS0NAL  EXPERIENCE. 

I  fortunately  enjoy  very  good  health,  but  I  was  troubled 
for  some  years  with  a  very  persistent  heartburn  or  eructa- 
tion after  meals,  which  sometimes  occasioned  me  consider- 
ai)le  inconvenience.  I  had  consulted  several  doctors, 
and  taken  a  good  many  of  their  prescriptions.  Tbey 
produced  temporary  relief,  but  the  inconvenience 
returned.  "When  I  was  in  Italy  on  my  visit  to  Count 
Mattei,  I  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  nausea,  when, 
in  sheer  despair,  I  tried  some  of  the  Count's  little 
globules.  There  was  no  question  of  suggestion  in  my 
case,  for  I  did  not  believe  they  would  do  me  any  good, 
and  said  so  at  the  time  I  took  them.  They  had  scarcely 
dissolved  in  my  mouth  when  the  sickness  disappeared  hs 
if  banished  by  a  magic  wand.  Since  then  I  have  always 
carried  about  with  me  one  of  the  email  phials  of  the 
remedy  which  thus  stood  me  in  such  good  stead,  and  I 
have  never  failed  in  obtaining  instant  relief  from  my  old 
trouble  by  simply  putting  half  a  dozen  of  the  globules  on 
my  tongue.  What  is  more,  the  need  for  taking  them  has 
now  almost  entirely  disappeared;  but  if  I  ever  have 
an  attack  of  indigestion,  1  always  can  get  rid  of  it  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  by  using  these  Mattei  remedies. 
Heartburn  and  indigestion  are  but  trifling  maladies,  but 
they  probably  occasion  mankind  more  inconvenience  than 
all  the  cancers  that  have  ever  existed.  And  when  I  find 
that  I  can  get  rid  of  this  trouble  at  shorter  notice 
with  less  inconvenience,  and  with  more  absolute  c<^r- 
tainty,  by  usin^  the  Mattei  globules  than  1  can  by  usin^r 
any  other  medicine  doctors  have  ever  suppUed  me,  1 
feel  just  a  trifle  indignant  when  the  medical  men  who 
have  failed  to  cure  me  propose  to  subject  me  to  pains 
and  penalties,  because  I  cure  myself  with  medicines  which 
they  are  pleased  to  describe  as  fraudtdent  concoctions  of 
quackery.  Take  another  instance :  One  of  my  boys 
suffers  from  bleeding  at  the  nose — a  trifling  thing,  no 
doubt,  but  every  hei^  of  a  family  knows  how  troublesome 
such  hemorrhage  sometimes  becomes.  Thanks  to  the  much- 
derided  ''electricities  "  of  Count  Mattei,  my  boy  now  i^ever 
suffers  from  more  than  a  momentary  inconvenience.  The 
moment  the  bleeding  begins  he  applies  the  liquid,  which 
some  assert  to  be  nothing  but  distilled  water,  and  the 
bleeding  ceases.  This  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that 
it  excites  no  remark,  but  every  time  it  occurs  it  supphes 
the  most  conclusive  of  all  evidence  as  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  something  in  the  remedy  chemical  analysis  can- 
not discover,  for  the  liquid  does  things  which  distilled 
water  cannot  do. 

WANTED,  A  tribunal! 

The  moral  of  the  whole  controversy  is  that  there  ought 
to  exist  a  competent,  jpermanent,  scientific  tribunal 
which  would  undertake  the  experimental  observation  of 
the  operation  of  all  remedies  whatever.  Sometimes,  as 
in  this  case  of  cancer,  the  remedies  would  fail ;  at  other 
times  they  would  succeed,  and  the  record  ahke  of  success 
or  of  failure  would  be  almost  equaUy  useful.  The  outcry 
against  secret  remedies  b  natural  enough,  but  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  say  that  you  will  let  your  patient  die  rather 
than  give  him  a  medicine  the  composition  of  which  is 
unknown.  The  doctor  may  prefer  to  allow  this,  but  the 
patient  naturally  thinks  otherwise. 
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"HOW  TO  LEARN  A  LANGUAGE  IN  SIX  MONTHS. 

A  REPORT  OF  PROGRESS. 


gSHE  article  on  "  How  to  Learn  a  Language  "  in  the 
^  May  number  of  the  Rb  v» w  of  Rk v  ibws  has  aroused 
a  very  wide  feeling  of  interest  both  in  this  country  and 
in  America,  where  the  article  with  the  illustrations  was 
reprinted  in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews.  Many 
letters  have  been  received  asking  for  information  as  to 
the  progress  of  little  Jack  and  his  brothers  on  the 
system,  under  the  care  of  M.  B^tis,  and  also  desirine 
further  details  as  to  the  progress  of  the  practical  part  ol 
the  method. 

THE  examiner's  REPORT. 

The  effect  of  the  application  of  the  system  upon  Jack 
— who  three  months  ago  did  not  know  a  word  of  any 
other  language  than  English — and  on  his  brothers  can 
best  perhaps  be  judged  from  the  letter  of  Monsieur  A.  O. 
Poir6,  who  examined  him  on  his  progress  and  witnessed 
the  lessons.  Monsieur  Poir^  writes  to  me  as  follows : — 
18,  Portland  Place,  Halifax,  Aagnst  19th,  1892. 

Sir,— Having  read  in  the  May  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  the  very  remarkable  article  on  Monsieur  Gouin*s 
new  method  of  teaching  and  learning  languages,  and  also 
the  interesting  appreciations  of  Professor  Blackie  and  Mr. 
Wren,  I  adopted  what  I  thought  to  be  a  practical  method 
before  pronouncing  on  the  system.  I  first  read  and  studied 
the  book  explaining  the  method ;  then  I  attended  the  course 
of  daily  lessons  in  French  and  German  held  during  August, 
to  see  how  it  would  work  in  practice.  I  had  long  conversa- 
tions with  Messrs.  Howard  Swan  and  Victor  B^tis,  who  have 
undertaken  to  make  the  method  known  in  England,  and  who 
thoroughly  explained  it  to  me ;  and  lastly,  but  most  important 
of  all,  I  solicited  and  was  granted  the  favour  of  judging  of 
the  result  on  your  own  children,  after  three  months  teaching 
— one  hour  a  day  in  the  case  of  Jack  (eight  years  old),  and 
after  three  months  at  two  hours  a  day  in  the  case  of  his 
older  brothers,  who,  however,  had  been  taught  on  the  older 
system  for  some  time  before. 

To  express  my  impressions  after  that  visit,  I  find  only  two 
words— wonderful  I  incredible  I  If,  before  reading  the  book, 
before  having  it  thoroughly  explained  to  me,  and  before 
attending  the  lessons,  I  ^d  heard  the  children  speak  French, 
I  certainly  could  not  have  believed  that  only  threie  months 
had  been  needed  to  attain  such  results.  Honesty  compels 
me  to  make  here  a  very  humiliating  confession.  Ify  pupils, 
taught  by  the  old  method,  cannot  do  after  years  of  hard 
tedious  work  what  Jack  can  do  after  three  months  of  in- 
teresting play. 

Two  examples  will  show  what  results  may  be  expected. 
Jack  could  repeat,  at  my  request,  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
shepherd,  containing  at  least  twenty-five  sentences,  many  of 
them  idiomatic,  and  that  in  perfect  French.  Not  only  could 
his  brothers  do  the  same  for  a  piece  which  they  studied 
six  weeks  ago  and  never  saw  or  heard  since,  but  they  did 
what  I— a  Frenchman — could  not  have  done :  they  heard 
half  a  column  of  the  Petit  Journal,  which  I  had  brought,  read 
by  the  professor  in  the  tone  in  which  he  would  have  read  it 
to  French  listeners,  and  the  youngEnglish  listeners  repeated  it 
almost  word  for  word  in  perfect  tVeneh.  Let  those  who  have 
t  ried  to  study  a  foreign  language  say  whether  I  was  justified  in 
using  the  words— wonderful t  incredible!  Monsieur  B^tis 
seems  to  have  done  in  three  months  what  he  had  undertaken 
to  do  in  six,  and  I  am  now  quite  convinced  that  English 
children  can  be  taught  in  a  year,  at  one  hour  a  day  or  five 
hours  a  week,  to  tpealt  fluently  and  correctly  in  French, 
German,  or  indeed  any  other  language,  and  not  only  to 


speak  but  also  vastly  increase  their  thinking  power  and 
reasoning  faculties. 

Two  things  also  struck  me  during  the  lesson  given  in  my 
presence  to  your  children: — 1.  Not  a  single  word  of  English 
was  spoken  by  master  or  pupil  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
yet  the  pupils  understood  perfectly  ail  the  explanation  given. 
2.  Jack's  power  of  forming  pictures  in  his  mind,  of  seeing 
clearly  and  quickly  the  logical  succession  of  actions  described, 
and  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  he  repeated  the  verb- 
expressing  each  action,  and  afterwards  the  sentences  con- 
structed on  those  verbs. 

I  then  saw  clearly  that  the  great  discovery  of  Monsieur 
Gouin,  the  one  point  which  is  tbe  very  basis  of  the  system, 
and  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  insist,  is  the  representation 
in  the  mind  of  the  actions  spoken  of.  Every  one  who  has 
studied  children  knows  the  wonderful  faculty  that  the  child 
possesses  of  imagining  a  logical  succession  of  actions,  of 
seeing  quite  clearly  the  images  in  his  mind,  and  of  elcpress- 
ing  those  images  by  words  already  heard  in  connection  with 
those  actions,  which  follow  each  other  in  a  certain  definite 
order  in  his  mental  vision  as  when  told  in  a  tale.  That 
power  to  evoke  images,  pictures,  scenes,  actions,  is  very  great 
in  a  child.  It  is  the  means  by  which  he  learns  and  remem- 
bers. The  use  of  that  power  is  also  intensely  Interesting  to 
him,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  magic  lantern  is  inte- 
resting, because  one  image  follows  another  without  giving  the 
eye  time  to  tire  of  the  details  of  the  scene.  Now  if,  while 
the  child  is  engaged  at  looking  at  the  picture,  the  master 
describes  in  a  loud,  distinct  voice  the  action  or  scene  repre- 
sented,  that  sound  (whether  native  or  foreign,  known  or 
unknown)  becomes  almost  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
picture  seen,  and  that  point  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
to  me  during  the  German  lessons.  Though  continually  re- 
minded to  imagine  the  fact,  I  very  often  saw  in  my  mind  the 
printed  or  written  form  of  the  idea,  tbe  result  beiag  that  my 
more  fortunate  neighbour,  who  knew  no  German  at  all,  and 
therefore  could  only  see  the  image  of  the  action,  could  repeat 
far  more  correctly  than  I  could. 

The  adult  possesses  the  same  quality  as  the  child,  but  in  a 
lesser  degree,  simply  because,  by  our  old  method  of  teaching, 
we  have  continually  striven  to  stultify,  instead  of  develope, 
that  glorious  gift  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  we  have  directed 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  printed  signs  and  abstract 
conceptions  instead  of  trying  to  make  the  thought,  that  is 
the  scene,  clearer  and  more  distinct  in  his  mind. 

The  training  course  for  teachers,  which  has  just  ended, 
would  be  for  me  another  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
method.  Most  of  the  members  are  experienced  teachers; 
and  many,  like  myself,  came  somewhat  prejudiced,  our 
minds  full  of  the  traditions  of  the  past,  ready  to  present 
objections  and  find  fault.  We  all  believe  now  that  Monsieur 
Gouin's  method  will  enable  us  to  attain  far  greater  results, 
not  only  with  private  pupils  and  small  classes,  but  also  with 
the  average  classes  of  thirty  or  forty  pupils.  We  believe 
that,  by  that  system,  we  shall  have  no  more  dull  boys, 
because  we  ask  the  pupils  not  to  work,  not  to  listen,  but  to 
»ee,  and  all  teachers  know  (or  ought  know)  that  what  we 
call  a  dull  boy  is  the  one  boy  who  cannot  or  will  not  make 
the  mental  effort  necessary  to  grasp  abstractions,  but  is  fol- 
lowing a  cricket  or  football  match  in  his  mind,  while  we  are 
speaking  words  instead  of  describing  images  before  him. 

I  am  so  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  the  method  that 
I  shall  use  it  for  my  evening  classes,  and  shall  try  to  in- 
duce a  head  master  to  let  me  apply  it  in  the  elementary 
class.  Several  of  the  teachers  who  have  attended  the  course 
intend  to  do  the  same. 
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We  are  not  here  in  presence  of  a  new  method  scarcely 
•different  from  other  methods,  but  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  method,  necessarily  true  because  it  is  that  of  nature 
aided  aud  improved  by  art,  and  if  you  think  any  part  of  this 
letter  may  help  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  its 
importance,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  publish  it. — Believe 
me,  sir,  yours  truly,  A.  C.  Poire,  (French  master  at  the 
HudderstieldCollege,atthe  Heath  (Halifax)  Grammar  School, 
-etc.) 

P.S.  Allow  me  to  mention  that  I  ha^e  taught  French  in 
English  schools  for  eighteen  years,  that  my  pupils  have 
.gained  distinctions  in  almost  every  public  examination,  and 
that  I  give  lessons  to  more  than  500  students  every  year ; 
therefore  I  may  claim  to  know  something  of  the  subject  I 
am  writing  about. — A.  C.  P. 

A  HOLIDAY  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  holiday  course  was  formed  as  announced  in  July, 
and  has  been  held  for  three  weeks  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  teachers  and  demonstrating  the 
practice  of  M.  Gouin^s  method.  A  class  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  persons  was  formed,  consisting  mostly 
of  teachers,  head  masters,  and  professors  of  languages. 
This  class  has  been  exceedingly  successful,  as  would  appear 
from  the  testimonial  sent  in  at  the  end,  signed  by  tnose 
in  attendance.  Some  100  or  more  exercises  were  worked 
through  in  class  on  the  system,  the  matter  of  the  lessons 
being  scenes  (in  series  "  of  idiomatic  sentences)  expressive 
of  the  life  arotmd  the  family  in  the  house,  dressing,  the 
toilet,  the  housework  of  a  day,  the  breakfast  and  cooking, 
and  the  life  of  a  shepherd,  saving  the  expressions  of 
mankind  in  simple  primitive  fife.  These  lessons  were 
interspersed  with  conferences  on  the  great  part  the 
imagination  majr  be  made  to  play  in  langua^3  teach- 
ing; on  the  ^ft  for  languages — ^in  what  it  really 
consists,  and  how  it  may  be  acquired  ;  on  the  importance 
of  the  verb,  in  the  pnrase;  on  the  organisation  of 
language  into  that  expressive  of  the  objective  facts  of 
life  and  that  expressive  of  subjective  thoughts ;  on  the 
method  of  training  the  memory  by  logical  association  ; 
and  on  the  organisaion  of  grammar  tubing  on  a  more 
interesting  and  psvchologi^  basis.  Demonstrations 
were  also  given  in  cl«ss  on  a  number  of  children,  and  a 
course  of  German  was  also  carried  on.  Not  the  least 
interesting  were  the  specimen  lessons  in  unknown 
languages,  such  as  Spanish,  and  the  application  of  the 
use  of  mental  visualisation,  so  jgreatly  used  in  the  system, 
to  the  teaching  of  geometry,  the  multiplication  table,  the 
alphabet,  and  science. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  a  vote  of  satisfaction 
in  the  results  of  the  course  was  movod  by  Mr.  Richard 
Waddy,  M.A.,  of  the  Abbey  School,  North  Berwick  (who 
said  he  came  convinced  of  the  theoretical  value,  and  was 
now  equally  convinced  of  the  practical  possibilities  of 
Bi.  Grouin's  work),  and  was^  seconded  by  Hr.  Guy  M.  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  (who 
said  he  had  come  prejudiced  against  the  system,  but  now 
remained  an  earnest  adherent).  The  following  letter  was 
then  signed  by  those  in  class  on  the  last  day,  and  was 
forwarded  toM.  Gouin : — 

34,  John  Street,  Bedford  Row.  London,  W.C. 
August  19th,  1892. 
To  Monsieur  Frangois  Gouin,  Paris. 

Dear  Sir,— This  address  proceeds  firom  the  students  and 
teachers  of  languages  who  have  attended  here  during  the 
post  three  weeks,  to  acquire,  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs. 
HowaH  Swan  and  Victor  B6tis,  a  practical  knowledge  of 
your  •*  Series  Method." 

The  recent  publication  in  England  of  your  book  on  **  The 
Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Languages "  awakened  in 
Chose  who  read  it  an  ardent  desire  to  know  more  of  a  method 
chat  seemed  so  full  of  hope.  Accordingly,  we  gladly  availed 


ourselves  of  the  holiday  class  opened  by  Messrs.  Swan  and 
B6tis,  and  now  we  feel  ourselves  in  a  position  to  jadge,  from 
aotufd  experience,  of  the  merits  of  the  new  system.  Briefly, 
then,  we  came,  we  saw,  and  we  were  conquered !  We,  one 
and  all,  intend  to  adopt  and  spread  your  method  so  far  as  in 
us  lies. 

Before  separating  we  wi^h  to  send  to  you,  into  whose 
labours  we  have  entered,  this  expression  of  our  thanks,  and 
to  bid  you  Ood-speed  on  the  work  you  have  in  hand.  And, 
lastly,  we  would  coogratulate  you  on  having  secured  in 
Mehsrs.  Swan  and  B6tis  two  such  able  exponents  of  your 
opinions.  It  is  impossible  to  remain  unkindled  by  their 
enthusiasm,  or  unconvinced  by  the  earnestness  and  lucidity 
of  their  teaching. 

(Signed) 

Richard  W.  Waddy,  M.A.  (The  Abbey  School,  North  Ber- 
wick). 

Margaret  C.  Crombie  (Kindergarten  Training  School, 
Leylands,  Stookwell). 

Laura  Anne  Ward  (Kindergarten,  Beckenham). 

Guy  M.  Campbell  (Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood). 

Robert  C.  Craig,  M.A.  (Hemel  Hempstead). 

N.  C.  Prydb  (Head  Mistress,  Bedford  Park  High  School). 

ADA  M.  Swallow  (High  School  for  Girls,  Bury). 

^Gertrude  £.  M.  Skues  (Nunhead,  London). 

F.  A.  W.  Tayler,  M,A.  (Orwell  Rectory,  Koyston,  Camb  ). 

CHia  Alloway  (Church  School,  Bui  well,  Nottingham). 

M.  E.  Barns  (Eton  College,  Windsor). 

Elise  Zurcher  (High  School,  Leicester). 
'  Henry  Bcelke  Woodall  (Milldown  House  School,  Bland- 
ford). 

Emily  Patten  (Goole,  Yorks). 

Hannah  Robertson,  B.A.  (North  London  Collegiate  School 

for  Girls). 
Mlle.  de  St.  Mande  (ditto). 
Florence  Maxs  (ditto). 

Arthur  H.  Coombs,  B.A.  (Keyford  School,  Frome,  Somer- 
set). 

Francis  C.  Thompson  (Northampton). 

S.  Rawlings  (Reddish). 

E.  P.  Kelly,  F.RCS.  (West  Hampstead). 

A.  C.  Poire  (French  Professor.  Huddersfield  College  and 

Heath  (Halifax)  Grammar  School). 
Mary  L.  Swallow  (Wandsworth). 

No  further  classes  are  being  held  at  present  at  Gray's 
Inn,  though,  no  doubt,  hofiday  and  other  training  classes 
for  teachers  on  the  system  maybearransed  there  or  else- 
where after  the  class  books  are  published.  Very  probably 
a  hoUday  course  in  French  and  German  will  be  held  next 
year  in  Paris.  Particulars  from  the  directors  of  M. 
Gouin's  Series  Method  ^  in  England  will  be  obtainable 
at  Messrs.  Philip  and  Son,  32,  Fleet  Street,  B.C.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  foi  the  method  to  be  applied 
at  once  in  several  schools  in  London  and  the  provinces 
for  the  elementary  teaching  of  French,  German,  and 
Latin. 

It  was  stated  recentlv  that  the  latest  prodigy  in  mathe- 
matical calculations,  the  calculating  boy,  Liaudi,  who 
was  investigated  recently  by  the  French  Academy, 
acquired  hiB  extraordinary  faculty  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  by  which  Monsieur  Gouin  teaches  hmguages.  In  an 
article  in  the  Chautcrnqtiaitt  for  SeptemW,  by  Alfre*! 
Binet,  this  is  stated  to  be  incorrect. 

I  hear,  however,  that  M.  B^tLs  has  carefully  investi- 
gated the  method  of  calculation  adapted  by  Inaudi,  and 
many  of  the  questions  posed  in  the  Academy  investiga- 
tion were  siven  at  his  instigation.  He  has  worked  out 
the  method  employed  by  these  so-called  "  prodigies''  into 
a  system,  and  has  already  trained  an  artificial  calculating 
boy.  His  researches  on  thb  interesting  subject  are  to  be 
oublished. 
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''THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  KURTS.''    Bt  BJ(SRNSTJBBNB  BJ<SRH$0N^ 

^■ypR.  W.  HEINEMAN  added  last  month  to  his  Ihtenmiioilal  Librarv  of  ilction  0i/8  wad  S/6)  a  tnuisbtion  of  tlio 
.  latest,  and  in  some  respects  the  best,  of  Bjdroson's  novels.  As  the  stoiy  deals'with  one  of  the  most  important; 
questions  which  perplex  the  mind  of  man,  and  handles  it  with  originality  and  audacity,  I  have  selected  it  as  the  Book  of 
the  Month.  Mr.  Chr.  Collin,  of  the  University  of  Christiania,  who  has  for  sometime  past  been  engaged  in  a  biography^ 
of  Bjomson,  has  kindly  consented  to  preface  our  account  of  the  book  itself  by  a  living  ]iicture  of  its  poet-author,, 
together  with  some  account  from  Bjiirnson's  own  hps  as  to  the  origin  of  the  book,  and  the  object  with  which  it  was- 
written.  Ab  a  study  of  one  of  the  most  intenesting  men  of  letten  of  our  day,  Mr.  Collin  s  article  will  command 
attention  thvonghout  the  workL,  '  ' 


T_THE  AUTHOR. 

Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  the  Norwe- 
gian Apostle  ol  Peace,  is  one  of  the 
most  oombatLve  of  men.  One  would 
'tiiink  that  he  must  have  been  meant 
for  a  warrior ;  his  head,  his  figure  are 
those  of  a  chieftain.  When  his  grey 
eyes  flash  under  jutting  brows,  and  his 
bushy  hair  looks  bewildered,  as  if 
startled  by  some  earthquake  of  passions 
beneath,  then,  with  his  nether  lip 
slightly  pouting,  and  liis  broad  shoulders 
tlniwn  back,  he  makes  one  think,  of 
some  old  Norse  Viking,  bent  oil' Bilitte 
and  ready  for  the  fray. 

Bat  Mother  Nature  seems  to  have 
m.ule  sport  of  this  her  gifted  child. 
Carefully  has  she  equipped  him  for 
combat,  and  carefully  has  she  planted 
him  in  the  most  peaoefni  ■OROimdUnga, 
Bom  in  Norway,  once  the  nest  of  sear 
rovers  and  a  nuieEy  of  cml  war,  but 
the  home  ol  *  plMad  and  oautionB  race 
— born,  moteorav  ft  parson's  son,  and  himself  marked 
out  for  theObll(!Qll---he  seems  to  have  been  set  apart  for 
some  cnrions  enperiment  in  the  rearing  of  new  varieties 
of  oharaoter. 


HIS  ANCESTRY. 


(/Vom  a  photograph  by  Le^trin^  ChristUmia*} 


Bjornstjerne  Bjornsoii's  father,  al* 
tliough  a  quiet  rural  parson,  was  some- 
thing of  a  giant,  who  once  threw  the 
strongest  man  in  the  district  out  of  his 
study  and  down  a  staircase,  and  who^ 
after  making  his  arrival  in  a  new  par- 
sonage, surprised  his  parishioners  by 
dragging  the  plough  along  his  field. 
"How  strong  you  are,  father  1"  the- 
future  poet  once  said  to  him,  **  Not- 
i  !  "  said  the  pareon  ;  "  you  shoiild  have^ 
seen  my  grandfather  !  " 

1  do  not  greatly  wonder  that  this 
strong  parson  got  impatient  at  waiting 
for  the  proper  and  appointed  plongh- 
norso.  For  he  had  been  a  farmer,  <»r 
rather  a  peasant  proprietor,  before  he 
went  up  to  the  university  and  reached 
that  goal  of  peasant  amlxltion :  a  wid» 
cassock  and  a  daisy-like  olergyroan*a 
ruff.  And  his  son  has  inhasmd  the 
old  family  fondness  for  Work  in  the 
fields.  You  are  not  likely  to  hear  him  boast  of  having 
written  country  tales,  at  once  delicate  and  racy,  like- 
'^SynnOve  Solbakken and  ''A  Happy  Boy,'*  or  vigprooS' 
plays  like  A  Banknq>tey,"  "A  Gauntlet,  and  ^<A  Kew 
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Syatemr  or  the  words  of  those  songs  which  fill  the  air 
wherever  Norsemen  sing  their  love  of  dear  old  wrinkled, 
weather-beaten  Norway. 

HIS  PBASINT  INSTINCTS. 

But  if  you  visit  his  plain  country  house  up  in  a  side 
valley  of  the  Gudbrandsdal,  you  will  see  that  he  is  proud 
of  having  added  fifteen  acres  to  Norway's  hard-won  corn 
fields,  and  of  having  relieved  his  land  of  a  hundred 
thousand  cart-loads  of  stones.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  modem  novelists  are  given  to 
symbolic  expression;  but  stonebreaking  is  certainly 
j5mson*s  favourite  sport.  "  I  was  much  more  proud/' 
he  once  said  to  me,  "  when  I  first  saw  my  own  name  on 
a  spade,  than  when  I  saw  it  shining  on  the  cover  of  a 
book.'* 

But  these  agricultural  instincts,  deep-rooted  in  the  old 
stock  of  freeholders,  did  not  awaken  till  Bj5mson  had 
gratified  his  roving  spirit  and  his  southward  longings  by 
two  long  'visits  to  Italy,  and  many  other  rambles  besides. 

POET  BY  HEKBDITY. 

Still  earlier  awoke  his  poetical  gifts,  perhaps  inherited 
along  with  some  of  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  his 
nature,  from  his  mother^s  family,  which  at  this  same  time 
reared  in  its  own  nest  a  most  original  tone-poet.  His 
name  was  Bichard  Nordraak,  and  he  proved  a  valuable 
kinsman  of  Bjdmson's  by  linking  wonderfully  fresh  and 
simple  music  with  some  of  his  first  cousin's  finest  poems. 

Hymns  were  Bj5mstjeme  Bjdmson's  first  poetical  out- 
burst, when  he  was  still  a  little  boy,  trying  to  master  the 
form  of  poetry  placed  within  his  ken  in  the  parsonage. 
"  Very  good,"  said  his  mother ;  "  but  your  hymns  have 
no  rhyme,  and  no  metre ! "  For,  as  he  had  only  heard 
hymns  sung,  he  i^ored  the  fact  that  words  were  to  be 
ordered  by  the  stnct  discipline  of  verse. 

At  school,  in  the  lovely  town  of  Molde,  he  fought  for 
the  smaU  boys  against  the  bigger  onas.  Next,  he  organ- 
ised a  club,  call^  the  "  Union,"  with  "  Liberty  "  for  its 
hterary  organ.  And  when,  in  the  year  1848,  the  French 
Presidential  election  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  club 
and  finally  put  to  the  vote,  Bidmstjeme  BjOmson,  then 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  voted  for  Lamartine  the  poet  as 
President  of  the  French  RepabUo. 

HIS  SAGA  FBBIOD. 

During  his  school-days,  he  steeped  his  mind  in  the 
records  of  the  old  Norse  and  Icelandic  Saga  heroef*.  And 
long  after  he  had  become  a  student,  he  seems  oo  have 
resorted  to  the  times  of  Olav  Tryggvason,  Olav  the 
Saint,  and  Sverre  Sigurdson  as  the  favourite  haunt  and 
playground  of  his  fancy.  Hie  first  little  drama  of  his 
that  was  acted,  "  Betweea  the  Battles,"  shows  that  he 
had  drawn  the  olden  times  near  unto  himself,  and  striven 
to  enter  into  the  complex  soul  of  Sverre,  the  most 
puzzling  and  fascinating  of  the  old  kings. 

This  was  in  1867,  the  same  year  that  his  "  Synndve 
Solbakken  "  was  bom— to  live  as  lonff  as  the  Norwegian 
langna«(e.  Four  years  later  he  maae  King  Sverre  the 
hero  of  a  new  drama,  written  in  Home,  at  a  time  when 
Bj6m8on  was  watching  with  deep  interest  Garibaldi's 
gallant  fight  for  freedom.  And  the  following  year  he 
wrote  the  most  stirring  of  his  Saga  plays,  the  tnlogy  of 
"  Sigurd  Slembe,"  being  the  tragedy  of  an  ill-starred 
pretender  to  the  throne,  by  nature  intended  for  a  chief- 
tain, but  thwarted  and  belittled  by  evil  circumstances. 
The  most  vibrating  chord  of  this  dramatic  poem  is  that 
which  sounds  the  strong  and  gifted  man's  yeaming  to  be 
a  leader  of  men,  and  to  lead  them  only  for  the  good  of 
his  country. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1872,  Bjdmson  wrote  his  last  Saga 


play,  about  Sigurd  Jorsalfar,"  the  old  king  and 
Crusader.  And  even  now,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  he  may 
be  heard  reading  aloud  to  his  family  and  his  neighbours 
a  splendid  scene  from  the  old  ^agas,  describing  in 
masterly,  brief  speeches  the  gathering  of  chieftains  at 
Bergen,  assembled  to  elect  a  new  long.  This  scene 
Bjdmson  reads  like  a  consummate  actor,  making -each 
cmeftain  individually  distinct  by  inflection  of  voice  and 
manner  of  diction. 

But  while  BjOmstjeme  BjOmson  had  thus  been  living 
into  the  characters  of  the  greatest,  and  also  of  the 
most  unhappy  of  Sasa  chieftains,  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions of  his  life  had  been  gradually  entangling  him  in 
modem  everyday  straggles,  perhaps  more  useful,  but 
much  less  heroic. 

He  had  been  allowed  to  freely  feed  his  combative 
instincts  on  the  old  battle-records,  but  onl^to  have  them 
forced  into  smaU  modem  channels.  While  brandishing 
the  rusty  sword  of  Sverre  in  the  realm  of  shades,  he  had 
been  k  ^jming  to  wield  a  journalist's  pen  in  the  workaday 
world,  and  quickly  became  famous  for  his  brief  sentences, 
« incisive  as  sword-cuts." 

THE  THEATRE  WAR. 

He  became  a  pubUc  leader  of  men,  in  a  small  way,  as 
early  as  1856,  when  he  led  what  is  known  as  the  theatre- 
battle,"  which,  enlivened  by  seven  hundred  whistles  and 
cat-calls,  young  Bj5mson  himself  headed  with  a  long 
Scotch  watchman's  pipe.  This  battle,  directed  against 
the  supremacy  of  Danish  actors  on  the  Norwegian 
stage,  was  not  without  its  effect,  especially  as  Bjdmson, 
in  more  private  circles,  had  dimmed  the  halo  of  the 
Danish  tragic  actors  by  splendidly  mimicking  their 
somewhat  mincing,  staccato  pronunciation. 

But  it  was  mainly  by  his  plays  that  he,  along  with 
Henrik  Ibsen,  not  only  conquered  the  Norwegian  stage, 
but  also  invaded  the  Danish  and  Stvedish  theatres.  Nay, 
since  he  began  writing  modem  dramas,  in  1874,  he  has, 
along  with  Ibsen,  been  beleaguering  most  of  the  great 
European  stages,  often  taking  the  pubUo  by  storm. 

HIS  POLITICAL  CAREER. 

Like  Henrik  Ibsen,  Bjdmson  has  been  a  stage-manager^ 
but  at  last  he  left  his  position  at  the  Kristiania  Theatre, 
because  he  was  not  allowed  to  have  his  own  way. 
It  is  said  that  afterwards  some  of  his  conservative 
opponents  re^tted  that  they  did  not  let  him  have  free 
scope  on  the  boards.  For  then  they  might  have  been 
spared  the  annoyance  of  seeing  him,  at  every  critiG»al 
moment,  burst  forth  as  the  manager  of  the  political  stage. 
The  theatre  might  have  served  as  a  social  safety-valve,  as 
it  had  often  done  before.  Only  think  what  would  have 
happened  if  those  impetuous,  combative  instincts  of  his 
had  not,  from  his  earlv  youth,  been  diverted  into  the 
channels  of  fiction,  and  enlisted  in  fighting  over  again 
the  old  heroic  battles,  which  are  at  least  harmless  to 
those  now  living  P 

WeU,  enlisted  only  up  to  a  certain  degree.  For  even  as 
a  young  stage-manager  at  Bergen  he  had  not  been  quite 
alraorbed  by  his  Saga  plays,  nor  contented  to  be  a  leader 
of  phantoms  of  the  stage.  During  a  political  crisis,  he 
had,  by  his  vigorous  press  articles,  greatly  helped  to  decide 
the  election  of  the  Bergen  representatives  to  the  Stor- 
thing. And  from  this  time  he  has  been,  in  an  increasing 
degree,  a  driving  force  in  Norwegian  pohtics,  being  not 
only  an  eloquent  interpreter,  but  often  a  maker,  of  public 
opinion.  The  amount  of  strong  language  spent  upon  him 
by  the  opposite  party  is  a  fairly  good  dynamometer  of 
his  influence. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  an  account  of  his  many 
political  campaigns,  but  as  a  popular  orator  he  towers 
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above  all  the  speakers  of  his  oountry,  fascinating  alike 
the  urban  and  the  rustic  mind  by  the  imdulating  rhythm 
of  his  eloquence. 

A  VIKING  OF  PBACE. 

This,  then,  was  the  way  in  which  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  Bjdmson^s  life  experimented,  as  it  were,  with 
his  inward  gifts  and  instincts.  His  inborn  battle-spirit, 
nourished  by  the  records  of  ancestral  exploits,  was  forced 
into  the  ohumels  of  modem  bloodless  warfare.  Imagine 
an  old  chieftain,  biurd  and  warrior,  trsnsplanted  from 
the  social  soil  of  civil  war,  where  sword  and  axe 
argued  the  gospel  of  Peace  on  Earth,  into  some  modern 
soU,  where  grow  the  arts  of  a  gentler  warfare.  If  such 
an  experiment  could  be  tried,  I  believe  we  should  see  a 
character  not  very  unlike  that  of  Bjdrnstjeme  BjOrnson. 

But  he  would  not  wish  to  exchange  his  modem  war  for 
the  old  battles  of  Olav  and  Sverre.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
when  Bjdmson  made  his  gallant  crusade,  through  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  part  of  Sweden,  M^ainst  the  doume  standard 
of  sexual  morality,  he  envied  Siffurd  Jorsalfar  crusading 
in  the  days  of  yore  to  the  Holy  £uid. 

Some  of  BjOrason's  countrymen  think  it  a  good, 
thoush  involuntary,  joke  on  his  part,  that  he,  of  all  men, 
should  have  become  an  ardent  apostle  of  peace,  and  a 
fervid  believer  in  the  abolition  of  war.  But  he  wants 
peace  only  in  order  to  carry  on  a  new  and  higher  warfare. 
I  daresav  his  own  personid  lustoiy  has  shown  him  that 
the  combative  instincts,  once  trained  and  developed  in  / 
the  bmtal  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  stronger,  may 
now  be  used  in  contending  for  the  rights  of  the  weak. 
War,  apart  from  its  other  abominations,  diverts  valuable 
and  inherited  energy  away  from  the  modem  holy  wars. 

CONTRASTED  WITH  TOLSTOI. 

Both  as  an  apostle  of  peace  and  as  an  apostle  of  purity, 
Bjiimstjeme  BjOmson  is  exceedingljr  different  from  ms 
great  contemporary,  Leo  Tolstoi.  Wmle  the  latter  preaches 
a  kind  of  Buddhist  non-resbtance  to  evil,Bjomson  believes 
in  the  duty  of  active  struggle  for  right,  even  by  arms,  if 
need  be,  but  much  rather  by  moral  weapons.  For  the 
enemy  is  no  tangible  man,  but  certain  evil  or  ignorant 
desires  in  the  minds  of  men.  How  absurd  to  mami  and 
mangle  their  bodies,  when  we  really  want  to  get  at  their 
minds,  and  correct  something  twisted  in  their  character  t 
These  invisible  enemies,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
bullet  piercing  a  man*s  brain,  can  often  be  reached  by  a 
soft  and  genue  word.  Words  are  weapons,  more  far- 
reachinfi^and  more  penetrating  than  anv  projectiles  of 
steel.  Words  are  the  only  bomb-shells  that  carry  mind- 
force  witlun  them>  and  are  made  to  explode  within  the 
mind.  And  with  these  subtle  shells,  from  poets  and 
pressmen,  we  are  dail^  pelted,  however  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  glorious 
battle  of  mind  against  mmd. 

This  is  the  combat  where  Bjomson  feels  at  home.  To 
him  war  is  a  survival  of  the  past,  when  people  did  not  know 
the  subtle  guise  of  their  real  enemies,  often  hiding  within 
themselves,  and  not  seldom  being  the  ghosts"  of 
ancestral  sins. 

"thb  riflemen*s  march." 
Only  once,  I  think,  in  Bjomson*s  career  did  matters 
look  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  put  back  from  the  real 
modem  combat  into  something  like  the  old  Saga  con- 
ditions. This  was  during  the  great  political  orisis  which 
ended  in  the  Rigsret^  or  Impeachment  of  the  whole  Con- 
servative Ministry.  It  was  then  generally  believed  that 
if  the  King  and  his  councillors  should  baffle  or  reject  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  their  action  would  lead 
to  a  civil  war,  and  thus  far  bring  back  the  times  of  Olav 
the  Saint  and  of  King  Sverre.   To  counterbalance  the 
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fear  of  Swedish  troops  being  marched  into  Norway, 
the  Liberals  founded  rifle  corps  all  over  the  country, 
Bjomstjeme  Bjomson  being  one  of  the  instigators  of 
tins  movement ;  and  he  crystallised  his  c6mbative  feel- 
ings into  the  spirited,  cheerful  words  of  a  ''Riflemen's 
Song." 

Bjomson  left  Norway  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  after 
having  helped  his  friends  at  the  elections  to  send  an  over- 
whelming Liberal  majority  to  the  Storthiog,  to  go  to 
Paris  to  do  literary  work  between  the  battles.'*  But  in 
case  Swedish  troops  had  invaded  Norway  and  occupied 
the  eastem  parts  of  the  country,  Bjomson  was  deter- 
mined to  take  up  arms  and  start  a  guerilla  war  trom  the 
westem  fjords  and  highlands. 

However,  there  was  to  be  no  resurrection  of  the  ghosts 
of  the  ancient  civil  wars.  The  King  and  the  Ministiy  gave 
way ;  and  as  to  the  Swedish  nation,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  felt  the  least  inclined  to  interfere.  But  it  was 
during  these  critical  years  that  Bjomson  wrote  two  of 
his  most  bellicose  works.  One  is  a  drama,  called  "A 
Gauntlet";  the  other  a  novel,  "The  Heritage  of  the 
Kurts." 

THE  KTJBT  PROSE  EPIC. 

This  prose  epic  6f  the  Kurt  family  bears  witness  that 
it  has  been  forged  in  the  fire  of  a  great  national  move- 
ment. It  is  the  poetical  off-shoot  of  our  greatest  political 
crisis.  If  only  on  that  account,  the  book  will  be 
looked  upon  byiuture  Norsemen  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. While  the  represenattives  of  the  people  were 
ilowly  and  deliberately  setting  the  heavy  machine  of  the 
Supreme  Court  agoing,  and  while  the  judicial  proceedings 
kept  winding  along  their  circumstantial  course,  Bjomson 
had  to  vent  nis  eagerness  for  action  throuf;h  the  outlet  of 
fiction.  That  impetuous  energy  of  his  which  might  have 
become  a  driving  force  in  a  sanguinary  stmggle  for 
liberty,  now  blossomed  forth  into  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry,  which  is  instinct  with  the  stored-up  fire  of 
patriotic  wHl' power.  The  books  glow  with  battle- joy 
and  combative  humour.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  '^The  Heritage  of  the  Kurts"  is  the  strange  kind  of 
war  which  the  book  celebrates.  How  different  are  the 
scenes  from  the  threatening  spectre  of  civil  war !  In  the 
Family  Saga  of  the  Kurts  one  of  the  chief  victories  is  won 
in  a  cemetery,  at  a  mother's  funeral,  and  Thomas  Ren- 
dalen,  the  last  of  the  Kurts,  leads  an  army  of  white-robed 
girls,  singing  children's  songs  and  strewing  flowers.  The 
bst  and  decisive  battle,  also  led  by  Thomas  Rendalen, 
and  still  more  victorious,  is  fought  in  a  chrrch  at  a 
wedding ;  but  here  the  whole  active  army  consists  of  a 
mother  robed  in  black,  and  her  little  baby. 

FOR  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MOTHERHOOD. 

Both  at  the  funeral  of  the  mother  and  at  her  daughter*8 
wedding  the  same  battle  is  fought,  by  the  white  army  of 
innocent  girls  and  by  the  dishonoured  woman  in  mourn- 
ing. The  battle  is  fought  for  the  rights  of  motherhood. 
Li  both  cases  the  real  struggle  takes  place  in  the  minds 
of  those  present,  and  the  enemies  are  invisible  powers, 
some  of  which  are  the  ghosts  of  ancestral  excesses. 

How  far  Bjdmson  must  have  travelled  from  the  time, 
when  he  celebrated  the  feats  of  Sverre  and  Sigurd  I  Here, 
at  this  epoch  of  his  life,  he  was  almost  withm  sight  of  a 
new  civil  strife,  in  the  old,  manly  Saga  style ;  but  instead 
of  reviving  in  imagination  those  spectres  of  the  past,  he 
spent  this  period  of  suspense  in  celebrating  a  women*s 
war.  He  causes  his  hero,  the  holder  of  the  Kurt 
Heritage,  to  be  educated  among  girls  and  to  become  the 
chief  tarn  of  a  staff'*  of  hoydens.  And  yet  it  is  the 
most  vigorous  tale  produced  in  modem  Scandinavian 
literature. 
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THE  QKBM  OF  THK  STOBY. 

The  story  of  the  KortSi  the  author  told  me,  has  grown 
out  of  one  pregnant  scene,  which  is  rendered  in  the 
closing  chapter  of  the  book,  and  forms  the  keystone  of 
its  whole  structure.  Many  years  back  his  mother  had 
told  him  of  a  carious  hitch,  which  had  occurred  at  a 
nuptial  ceremony  in  Kristiania :  a  woman  appearing  on  the 
threshold  of  a  church  and  laying  down  her  baby  before  the 
feet  of  a  bride,  who  was  just  about  to  outer  the  sacred 
building.  Did  the  bride  make  her  way  over  the  other 
woman's  child  to  join  hands  before  the  altar  with  the 
child's  father  P  On  this  point  tradition  seems  to  have 
been  forgetfuL  Perhaps  all  the  more  vividly  must  the 
stranffe  scene  have  stood  before  the  poet  when  he  first 
heara  it  told.  But  he  carried  ^e  germ  of  his  prose  epic 
many  a  year.   How  came  the  seed  to  be  awakened  ? 

A  PROTBST  AGAINST  THE  DOQ9LE  STANDARD. 

About  the  time  of  that  great  poHtical  crisis,  Bjomson 
felt  as  if  he  himself  had  been  thoroughly  awakened.  As 
a  80ci€d  and  {)olitical  reformer  he  had  often  been  led  by 
his  keen,  instinctive  scent  as  a  poet  to  follow  up  the  track 
of  social  wrongs,  till  he  found  weir  hidden  source  in  some 
individual  defect,  in  some  crookedness  of  character. 
What  else  are  they  doing,  the  most  powerful  novelists  and 
playwrights  of  our  age,  but  digging  up  tho  **  ethological " 
problems  which  lie  at  the  root  of  social  difficultios?  In 
the  subtle  springs  of  individual  character  Bjornson  had 
become  aware  of  something  very  much  out  of  joint,  solne- 
thing  "that  dislocates  the  whole  social  machinery.  la 
that  spirited  play  A  Gauntlet,"  which  is  like  a  fore- 
runner of  "The  Heritage  of  the  Kurts,"  "bvavaRiis" 
throws  her  glove  in  the  face  of  her  fiance,  as  a  protest 
against  the  double  standard  of  mondity.  Why  should 
the  duty  of  self-restraint  weigh  unevenly  on  man  and 
woman  ?  Why  with  lighter  pressure  on  tho  stronger 
sex?  In  a  speech  at  a  Scandinavian  club  in  Paris 
Bjomson  went  the  length  of  attributing  the  defeat  of 
F(ance  by  Germany  in  some  degree  to  tho  greater 
slackening  of  the  spring  of  sexual  self-discipline  in  the 
Prench,  especially  in  their  officers. 

HOW  HE  WORKED  IT  OUT. 

Thus  the  seed  of  the  story  of  the  Kurts  ripened.  The 
vision  arose  of  a  desperate  mother  defyinfin^  bride  to  step 
over  a  child  on  her  way  to  the  iJtar.  This  scene  was 
only  a  broken  fragment  which  had  floated  down  the 
stream  of  tradition.  Bjornson  eagerly  undertook  to  re- 
store that  curious  little  incident  to  its  place  in  the  lives 
of  a  cluster  of  families.  He  went  in  search  of  types  of  all 
the  actors  in  the  scene,  and  he  fc  and  some  of  them  living 
around  hioi.  It  was  easy  enough,  so  the  author  told  me, 
to  find  out  the  bridegroom,  and  the  bride  as  well.  But 
the  mother  of  that  baby — how  did  she  get  the  oouracise  to 
interfere  at  a  nuptial  ceremony  in  a  sacred  building? 
How  did  she,  that  had  lost  her  character,  dare  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  pure  and  spotless  bride,  and  use  the  evi- 
dence of  her  own  disgrace,  the  baby,  as  a  weapon  of 
attack? 

Perhaps  she  had  some  one  to  back  her  up.  Perhaps 
some  strong-willed,  combative  persons,  who  had  a  per* 
Bonal  interest  in  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  mother- 
hood.  Who  could  they  be  Y 

WHY  KURT  WAS  CREATED. 

Such  a  bold  and  theatrical  action  seemed  to  point  to  a 
nervous,  impetuous  family,  which  had  itself  suffered  from 
tho  dissolute  habits  of  some  of  its  members,  and  was  now 
strongly  reacting  against  its  own  dangerous  heritage — ^re- 
acting, perhaps^  witii  some  of  the  inherited  rashness  and 
Teddesa  resolve. 


As  a  ball  running  uphill  betrajs  by  its  speed  from  what 
height  it  has  rushed  down,  so  the  reckless  energy  shown 
in  making  such  a  "  scandal "  in  a  church  seemed  to  betray 
an  inherited  capital  of  impetuous  vigour,  once  working 
downwards,  but  now  polling  uphill  again.  It  looked  like 
a  case  of  transformation  of  mental  eneigy.  ijid  Bjorn- 
son, the  novelist,  went  over  the  hunting  grounds  of  fiction 
in  search  of  the  same  kind  of  motive  power,  which 
Bjomson  th^aooial  reformer  was  eager  to  collect  and  to 
organise^ 

The  driving  force^of  the  scene  in  the  church  was  the 
unknown  quantity  which  ^aded  his  curiosity,  and  gave  a 
free  scope  to  his  unagination.  And  rarely,  I  think,  hrs  a 
modem  realistic  writer  taken  greater  advantage  of  a  gap 
that  was  to  be  filled  up  by  his  creative  skilL  Tlie  hidaen 
force  which  did  not  dearly  appear  in  his  mother^s  tale, 
swells  out  in  BjOmson's  nund  into  a  long  family  proces- 
sion, spreading  out  over  two  centuries. 

I  doubt  whether  he  would  have  thought  of  extending 
the  scene  from  which  he  started,  backwfuxls  into  a  whole 
family  chronicle,  if  he  had  not  from  his  youth  up  been 
familiar  with  the  fine  old  Icelandic  Family  Sagas,  like 
that  of  Njal.  Although  the  story  of  the  Kurts  is 
intensely  modem  in  its  treatment,  yet  the  rapid  pace  of 
events  and  the  close-knit  nervous  sentences  remind 
Norwegian  readers  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  old 
language. 

THE  IKFLT7ENCE  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

As  to  the  modem  scientific  spirit  which  pervades  tho 
book,  BjOmson  told  me  that  he  owed  much  of  it  to 
the  works  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  especi^y  to  his  book 
on  Education.  It  was  on  a  visit  to  the  UDited  States, 
in  1880  and  1881,  that  he  came  across  one  of  that  great 
English  philosopher's  works  at  a  railway  station.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy  strengthened  the  tendency 
in  Bjomson  to  look  upon  the  question  of  heredity  from 
a  less  gloomv  point  of  view  than  Henrik  Ibsen  had 
done  in  ''Gnosts"  or  M.  Zola  in  "Les  Bougon — 
Macquart."  In  fact,  BjOmson's  novel  is  a  counterpart  of 
Ibsen's  play,  which  latter  was  published  in  1881,  nearly 
three  years  before   Hie  Heritage  of  the  Kurts/' 

BJORNSON  AND  IBSEN. 

The  difference  between  Fra  Alving  and  Fra  Bendalen 
is  all  the  more  striking,  because  of  the  likeness  in  their 
position  and  place  in  life.  Both  are  widows,  and  both  of 
them  have  to  struggle  with  the  ''Ghosts"  of  their 
husbands'  excesses  resuscitated  in  their  sons.  But  the 
two  mothers  are  made  of  different  stuff  While  Mrs. 
Alving,  of  tho  ''  Ghosts,''  shirks  the  combat  again  and 
again,  BjOmson's  heroine,  who  is  by  race  and  training 
splendidly  equim>ed  for  tiie  struggle,  succeeds  in  turning 
the  fato  of  tho  Ejirts,  and  trains  ner  son  to  conquer  the 
old  family  curse.  The  unpleasant  feature  in  Ibsen*s 
beautifully  simple  and  plastic  drama  is  the  lack  of  a 
really  heroic  struggle,  however  unluckily  it  mieht  end. 
This  play  has  reminded  some  critics  of  the  old  Greek 
tragedies,  not  only  by  the  fewness  and  high  reUef 
of  the  characters,  but  also  by  its  theme :  a 
struggle  against  an  inherited  family  curse.  Ibsen 
might  have  turned  his  disheartening  drama  into 
a  bracing  tragedy,  if  he  had  put  into  it  a  stronger 
and  bolder  woman.  Perhaps  Ibsen  would  say  that  lie 
had  not  met  with  such  a  heroine  in  real  life.  To  which 
Bjornson  would  probably  answer :  "  If  she  is  not  real, 
we  must  make  her  real."  And  one  means  towards  this 
end  is  to  force  a  vivid  vision  of  her  on  the  minds  of  real 
women,  and  use  all  the  suggestive  power  of  poets. 

DRAWN  FROM  LIFE. 

How  did  Bjornson  find  the  woman  who  was  to  bend 
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the  fate  of  the  Kurts,  and  turn  his  novel  into  a  heroic 
prose  epic  ?  The  outward  frame  and  part  of  the  energy 
he  borrowed  from  a  model,  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing.  The  frame  was  good/'  said  the  author  ; 
''but  I  was  obliged  to  put  new  machinery  into  it."  I 
believe  BjOmson  would  hardly  care  to  be  a  poet  and  an 
evoker  of  life-like  figures,  if  he  could  not  create  some  of 
them  anew  in  his  own  likeness  and  people  the  minds  of 
men  with  a  strong,  buoyant,  and  cheerful  race  of  his 
dream-children,  destined  to  live  with  a  good  many  sue* 
ceedin^  generations  and  take  part  in  their  struggles. 

In  his  search  for  all  the  characters  that  were  to  act 
in  his  epic,  Bjdmson  has  pressed  not  a  few  of  his 


friends  or  acquaintances  into  his  service.  Even  oppo- 
nents could  be  used  to  act  a  part  on  the  losing  side.  If 
they  do  not  seem  sufficiently  alive  in  the  real  world  to  be 
able  to  live  in  the  thinner  air  of  fiction,  he  fuses  two 
or  three  models  into  one  figiue.  If  Bjamson  the 
chieftain  could  have  us^d  people  as  freely  in  reality  as 
Bjdmson  the  poet  uses  them  in  fiction,  I  believe  he 
would  weld  most  of  us  who  are  his  friends  or  followers 
into  new  and  more  complete  characters,  perhaps  every  five 
or  six  of  us  fused  into  a  new  unit.  In  that  way  he  might 
have  got  strong  enough  soldiers  for  his  social  campaigns. 
But  then  he  would  hardly  have  written  books. 

Ghb.  Collin. 


II.— THE  BOOK. 


"The  Heritage 
the  introductory 
remarkable  book. 
It  is  an  essen- 
tially modern 
novel  of  the 
Scandinavian 
school,  t.e.,  it 
deals  with  the 
deepest  rout 
questions  of 
modem  society 
with  ruthless 
plain-spokenness 

It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  it 
witiiout  being 
reminded  of 
Ibsen,  and  to 
wonder  how  it  is 
that  the  same 
northern  lands 
should  have 
brought  out  two 
artist  so  much 
bolder  than  the 
rest  of  their 
fellows  wno  are 
moralists  as  well 
as  artists,  and 
who  approach 
their  subject 
from  exactly 
opposite  stand- 
pomts. 

*'The  Heritage 
of  the  Kurts  is 
a  story  of  here- 
dity, not  elevated 
into  the  shape 
of  a  fatalistic 
destiny,  but 
rather  as  a 
stream  of  ten- 
dency which  can 
be  mastered  and 
subdued  by  the 
understanding 
brain  and  the 
loving  heart.  All 
the  modem  no- 
tions are  in  the 
book.  There  is 
heredity  to  begin 
with,  and  there 


of  the  Kurts  "  as  will  be  gathered  from 
remarks  of  i^rcfessor  CoUin,  is  a  very 


is  through  the  whole  book,  on  almost  every  page,  ar 
assertion  of  the  old  but  new  doctrire  that  tlBe  pioral 

Law  should  be 
equally  binding 
upon  both  men 
and  women. 
Women's  Highte, 
of  ccurse,  consti- 
tute, as  it  were, 
the  atmosphet  o 
of  the  bookf  and 
that  other 
modem  notion  of 
hypnotiFm  finds 
a  conspicuous 
place  in  the 
story. 

THB  STOii.?*  nr 

BRIEF 

Briefly  stated. 
The  Heritage 
of  the  Kurts " 
tells  how  a 
mother,  left 
widowed,  with 
an  unborn  child, 
\^ho  inherits  tho 
violence  and  pas- 
bion  and  incipient 
insanity  of  alon;a^ 
.lino  of  brutal  ancl 
<lebauched  an> 
cestors,  saves  her 
son  by  a  judi- 
cious, although 
glaring,  course  of 
education.  Thc^ 
story  as  a  story- 
is  very  simple, 
and  the  out  lino 
might  be  told  in 
a  tew  sentenoes. 
There  is  no 
necessity,  how- 
ever, for  follow- 
ing BjiimBtjeme 
Bjomson  in  his 
treatment  of  a 
theme  which  he 
has  made  his 
own.  Its  auda- 
city may  be  in- 
feired  from  tho 
fact    that  he 
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selects  a  girls'  boarding  school  as  the  scene  for  the 
assertion  of  the  most  uncompromising  doctrines  of  phy- 
siological education. 

To  make  the  mother  the  heroine  and  central  figure  in 
the  tale,  b  in  itself  a  characteristic  departure  from  the 
conventional  mode  of  story-telling,  ana  this  is  all  the 
more  emphasised  because  the  motner  is,  although  pos- 
sessing a  splendid  figure,  decidedly  plain-lookinue ;  she 
wears  spectacles,  and  is  a  school-marm  "  of  very  decided 
but  extreme  unromantic  character.  This  advanced  and 
emancipated  lady  is  wooed  and  won  by  the  last  of  the 
KurtSy  a  family  whose  character  seems  to  combine  the 
lawlessness  of  the  Western  desperado  with  as  little  sense 
of  the  obligations  of  morality  as  an  orang-outang. 

The  honeymoon  began  pleasantly  enough,  but,  before 
longy  the  husband  waxes  furiously  jealous,  and  after 
keeping  for  some  time  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  wife, 
•decided  at  last  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  her  to 
subordination  by  locking  her  up  in  the  house  when  he 
went  out.   The  scene  wluch  followed  is  thus  described: — 

A  STAND-UP  FIGHT. 

One  afternoon  he  came  in  from  the  garden,  where  he  had 
worked  all  day.  He  wished  to  change  his  clothes,  for  he 
was  invited  to  a  men's  dinner  in  the  town.  He  went  into 
bis  bedroom,  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  came  back 
again  and  talked  of  taking  a  bath,  walked  np  and  down  as 
though  considering  something.  Tomasine  felt  that  things 
were  not  safe.  She  was  herself  dressed  to  visit  a  friend  in 
the  town,  and  he  looked  closely  at  her.  She  thought  it 
would  be  wiser  to  slip  away,  bat  when  he  saw  that  8h3  was 
preparing  to  start,  he  suggested  that  she  should  wait  for  him, 
and  that  they  might  go  down  together.  She  excused  herself 
on  the  plea  that  she  was  expected.  **  There  would  be  time 
enough  for  gossip,  she  could  help  him  a  little  first."  She 
inquired  how.  This  hh  would  not  submit  to.  She  had  no 
business  to  ask  questions.  Beside  that,  she  ^as  not  obedient. 
She  had  not  learnt  that  yet.  She  ought  to  understand  that 
DOW  she  had  a  master,  and  that  she  must  obey  him  '*  in  all 
things."  It  was  the  Bible  itself  t':dt  said  so.  By  way  of 
answer,  she  put  on  her  bonnet  which  lay  ready  on  tne  table, 
-and  took  up  her  mantle  and  parasol.  On  this  he  became 
furious,  and  asked  her  if  she  thought  he  had  not  observed 
her.  She  thought  herself  so  much  better  than  he  was,  and 
was  therefore  constantly  spying  on  him.  It  was  certainly 
true  that  she  had  not  had  the  opportunities  of  leading  the 
life  he  had,  but  that  was  in  reality  the  only  difference  between 
them.  At  the  bottom  she  was  exactly  the  same  as  he  was, 
precisely,  so  she  really  need  not  keep  up  this  farce  any 
longer.  This  came  so  unexpectedly  to  Tomasine,  that  she 
-cri^  out  Boor,"  took  up  her  things,  and  turned  to  leave 
the  room.  The  door  leading  into  tne  ball  was  behind  her, 
he  sprang  to  it,  turned  the  key,  and  took  it  out.  Then  going 
to  the  other  doors,  he  fastened  them,  keeping  the  keys,  and 
as  well  as  this,  he  closed  all  the  windows. 

**  What  are  you  thinking  of  ? "  she  asked,  turning  deadly 
white,  and  taking  off  her  spectacles.    She  forgot  her  bonnet. 

"You  shall  learn  for  once  what  you  really  are,"  he 
answered,  and  to  her  consternation  he  called  her  by  the 
worst  name  which  can  be  given  to  a  woman.  And,  as  he 
spoke,  he  came  so  close  to  her  that  she  could  feel  his  breath 
on  her  face.  He  said  things  which  stung  her  like  scalding 
Vfater.  It  was  to  such  a  wretch  she  had  given  herself.  Her 
close  proximity  and  the  scent  of  her  best  clothes  gave  him 
sn  inspiration.  Like  lightning  it  flashed  upon  him,  that  the 
time  had  come  to  humble  her.  She  thought  too  much  of 
herself,  as  she  stood  there  with  her  strong  figure.  She  dared 
to  wish  to  be  independent.  She  was  his— his  thinff.  He 
could  do  whatever  he  liked  with  her.  But  she  put  herself 
on  the  defensive.  He  warned  her  first.  He  asked  what  she 
thinking  of— of  coercing  html  She!  Suddenly  he 
screamed  out,  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  cat's  eyes." 

Now  a  fight  began  in  the  old  Kurt  house— between  a 
Kurt  and  his  wife,  with  all  the  strength  possessed  by  two 


human  beings — and  on  his  side  with  the  recklessness  which 
disappointed  love  of  rule  and  thwarted  will  can  give: 
eotirely  alone,  with  closed  windows  and  doors,  and  without 
a  word  uttered.  The  table  was  overthrown,  and  everything 
on  it  split  or  broken,  chairs  were  knocked  over,  the  new 
sofa  pushed  far  out  along  the  floor.  Down  they  went  them- 
selves, but  were  up  again  directly.  They  got  across  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  knocking  against  the  heavy  clock  ;  it 
swayed  and  fell,  striking  him  on  tiie  shoulder  and  head,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  pause  and  recover  himself.  She  had 
time  to  try  a  door,  or  at  least  to  alter  her  position,  but  she 
did  neither ;  she  looked  at  herself,  for  she  had  hardly  a 
whole  garment  upon  her.  Her  hair  hung  dishevelled  about 
her,  and  she  felt  pain  in  her  head.  The  only  thing  she  did, 
however,  was  to  free  herself  from  the  remains  of  her  crinoline, 
which  she  threw  from  her,  and  which  caught  in  the  legs  of 
the  table.  She  felt  that  she  was  bleeding.  He  had  struck 
her  on  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  the  scratches  smarted.  They 
set  to  again.  This  time  he  knocked  her  down  at  once,  but 
he  gained  little  by  it.  For  he  was  not  so  much  stronger 
than  she,  that  he  could  afford  to  expend  his  strength  without 
soon  losing  all  that  he  had  gained.  Hardly  was  one  of  her 
hands  tree  before  she  was  near  him  again.  She  was  as  agile 
as  a  cat ;  he  moved  slowly.  He  was  breathless,  and  deadly 
white,  as  if  he  were  goiQg  to  faint.  She  saw  this  as  she 
stood  before  him,  in  her  rags.  She  was  breathing  hard  as 
well,  but  could  still  go  on.  He  now  heard  her  speak  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to  say  between  her 
gasps  for  breath:  **  Won't  you— try— once— more ?  "  He 
went  backwards  towards  a  chair,  the  only  one  left  standing, 
and  sank  down  on  it.  He  did  not  look  at  her,  but  sat  there, 
panting  and  overcome.  It  was  some  time  before  one  or 
two  loDg  breaths  showed  that  he  was  beginning  to  recover 
himself.  She  placed  herself  by  the  stove,  holding  her  rags 
about  her,  and  asked  him  to  open  the  bedroom  door  ;  she 
wanted  to  get  some  clothes.  He  did  not  answer.  She 
scoffed  at  his  utter  weakness  and'  misery.  He  listened 
without  a  word ;  he  pointed  at  her,  and  his  f&ce  expressed 
how  hideous  she  was.  His  spite  at  last  gave  him  words. 
She  looked,  he  said,  as  she  stood  there  in  her  rags  and  with 
her  hair  torn,  like  the  roughest  and  most  disgusting  of 
drunken  women.  But  he  put  no  colour  into  what  he  said, 
not  a  single  oath.  Can't  you  swear  now?"  she  asked. 
He  took  this  quietly ;  merely  got  up  and  walked  slowly  to  the 
bedroom ;  took  the  key  out  of  his  pocket  and  opened  the 
door.  As  he  went  in  he  looked  at  her,  then  fastened  it 
behind  him,  leaving  her  standing  there.  She  heard  him  go 
into  the  bath-room  and  take  a  shower  bath,  and  then  dress 
himself.  She  sat  down  and  waited.  After  a  long  time  he 
came  out  again,  ready  for  the  dinner,  locked  the  door  behind 
him  and  withdrew  the  key,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
began  to  whistle.  He  went  past  her,  across  the  overthrown 
furniture  and  other  litter  on  the  floor,  without  attempting  to 
pick  .up  anything,  finally  striding  over  the  clock-case  to 
reach  the  outer  door.  You  will  find  plenty  to  amuse  you 
here."  he  said.  He  unlocked  the  door  and  locked  it  again 
outside.   She  heard  him  take  away  the  key. 

She  remained  for  hours  half-clad  and  crying  until  at 
last  footsteps  came  at  the  door,  and  the  message  was 
brought  that  her  husband,  in  a  drunken  bout,  had  fallen 
dead  on  leaving  the  dinner-table,  while  avowing  his 
determination  to  go  to  a  disreputable  house,  as  that 
would  be  such  "  de^sh  good  fun  for  his  wife." 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  HBIB. 

For  some  time  after  his  death  she  was  haunted  by  an 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  she  was  likely  to  give 
birth  to  a  chUd  that  wotdd  be  as  insane  as  his  father. 
When  she  learned  that  she  was  likely  to  become  a  mother, 
her  nature  awakened,  and  a  certain  grandeur  began 
to  develop  itself  in  her.  By  way  of  making  pre- 
paration for  the  training  of  her  child,  she  had 
every  family  portrait  in  the  house  burned,  and  every 
trace  of  the  Kurt  family  cleared  out.    She  filled  the 
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house  with  her  own  relatives,  and  then  began  to  brood 
over  the  question  whether  the  coming  baby  would  take 
after  his  father  or  his  mother  ;  the  father  was  dark,  the 
mother  fair,  and  she  nearly  went  distracted  from  drend 
that  her  child  would  be  dark.  When  at  last  baby 
arrived,  and  it  had  red  hair,  with  the  light  eyebrows  of 
her  own  family,  the  rebound  of  the  distracted  agony  of 
fear  brought  almost  too  much  joy  and  happiness.  As 
she  held  the  little  one  fast  to  her  motherly  breast,  she 
decided  to  accomplish  the  rest,  and  to  weed  out  from 
the  helpless  infant  those  inherited  instincts  of  lawless 
passion  which  were  the  fatal  heritage  of  all  the  Kurts. 

EABLY  TRAINING. 

little  Tomas  was  a  Tartar.  He  screamed  himself 
black  in  the  face,  and  struck,  and  slapped,  and  shrieked 
in  such  an  ungovernable  fashion  that  his  mother  became 
thin  and  nervous.  When  he  was  weaned  he  screamed  in 
such  a  way  that  some  one  advised  her  that  the  oidy 
course  to  pursue  was  to  let  him  scream  until  he  was 
hoarse.  Eternal  powers,  how  he  did  howl !  If  he 
had  been  chosen  as  the  representative  of  all  the  sorrows 
and  troubles  of  the  town,  he  could  not  have  done  it 
better  I  *'  At  last,  in  her  self-defence,  Tomas  had  to  be 
spanked,  and  under  a  course  of  judicious  whacking,  he 
gradually  became  amenable  to  discipline.  Still  the 
struggle  was  not  abandoned.  It  was  not  until  he  was 
two  years  old  that  the  boy  was  finally  conquered  bv  a 
ooiu:se  of  steady  determination  and  affectionate  tender- 
ness. 

When  he  was  four  years  old  his  mother  lamented  that  he 
had  no  sister.  To  make  up  for  this  lack  she  surrounded 
him  from  his  earUest  infancy  with  the  civilising  influence 
of  the  other  sex.  She  educated  the  ^1  children  of  her 
friends,  and  sent  her  boy  to  school  with  the  girls.  This 
expedient  of  taming  a  tartar  seems  to  have  been  very 
successful. 

HOW  THE  TARTAR  WAS  TAMED. 

The  other  boys  laughed  at  him,  and  told  him  that  it  was 
a  disgrace  to  be  educated  with  a  pack  of  girls,  but  his 
mother  was  inexorable.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  tolerably 
hard  time  of  it : — 

Goodness  knows  how  he  disdained  them  I  If.  however,  he 
were  so  bold  as  to  say  so  to  them,  and  a  boy  with  his  heart 
in  the  right  place  is  often  impelled  to  do  so,  he  cannot 
always  keep  his  contempt  concealed ;  well,  if  he  did  so.  he 
got  a  beating— a  veritable,  serions  beating.  From  his  mother  7 
That  would  nave  been  nothing ;  no,  from  those  same  wretched 
little  girls.  Some  held  him  and  half  strangled  him,  and 
several  more  beat  him.  And  this  not  as  a  joke.  It  hurt 
frightf ally.  And  his  mother  stood  there  and  laughed.  She 
laughed  till  the  tears  came.  She  had  to  take  off  her  spectacles 
and  dry  them.  They  would  have  no  domineering  little 
tyrant  among  them — those  girls,  no  arrogant  young  master ; 
though  they  were  always  ready,  they  said  to  bdm,  to  welcome 
a  well-behaved  little  gentleman  and  pleasant  companion.  If 
he  grimaced  at  them  they  were  at  him  acrain,  down  with  him 
again  ;  it  was  one  perpetual  beating.  When  they  had  done, 
they  curtseyed  to  him,  one  after  the  other.  There  were  such 
a  number  of  them  that  it  was  mere  fun  to  them.  The  worst, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  told.  He  was  desperately  in  love 
with  one  of  the  little  girls.  She  knew  it,  the  ungrateful 
little  monkey,  and  his  mother  knew  it  as  well. 

Bjomson  says  the  struggle  meant  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  right  relationship  between  the  sexes.  After  some 
stormy  years  Tomas  at  last  attained  to  such  superiority 
that  he  dared  to  acknowledge  his  comradeship  with  the 
girls.  He  settled  down  at  last  to  accept  their  help 
against  other  boys,  and  the  time  came  when  he  fought 
for  hia  gallant  girl  friends  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  nine,  was 
severely  thrashed  for  persisting  in  fighting  ten  or  twelve 


older  boys  who  had  called  his  lady-love  a  nick-name. 
That  was  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life  when  he  met 
with  a  fresh  vinesnur  plaster  on  his  head,  and  Augusta 
must  come  in  and  change  it  instead  of  his  mother. 

Tomas,  in  addition  to  being  thus  disciplined  by  the 
girls,  was  taught  to  play  the  piano,  and,  as  be  had  a 
great  taste  for  music,  this  further  civilised  him.  After  a 
while,  they  got  him  a  male  companion  in  the  person  of 
a  curate's  son,  a  very  admirable,  gentle  nature,  whom  he^ 
nicknamed  Karoline,  and,  after  a  time,  kicked  in  such 
a  dangerous  manner  that  the  doctor  had  to  be  sent  for. 
Tomas,  in  an  agony  of  remorse,  was  horrified  by  the 
thought  that  he  might  have  proved  a  murderer.  l%is 
moment  was  deemed  propitious  by  his  mother  to 
send  the  old  gardener  to  tell  the  hoy  the  history  of  hi& 
father's  childhood  in  her  presence  without  any  reserve. 
The  gardener  related  the  whole  stor^  without  a  single 
word  of  blame,  but  this  only  made  it  fall  the  heavier. 
The  mother  did  not  feel  it  needful  to  add  a  single  word. 

His  mother  then  decided  to  estabUsh  a  girls'  school  for 
the  town.   At  first  there  were  many  difficulties. 

One  thing  appeared  certain :  it  was  losing  her  her  son ; 
not  his  affection,  still  less  his  obedience,  taken  as  a  whole, 
nor  was  it  his  education  ;  but  her  influence  on  his  character, 
their  mutual  confidence,  her  happiness  in  him.  Something 
impetuous,  fantastic,  extravagant  crept  into  his  games,  his 
plMis,  his  expression,  which  she  saw  increase  in  a  manner 
she  deeply  deplored.  When  she  corrected  him  she  saw  a 
gloomy  impatience  in  the  nervous  glance  of  his  eyes.  She 
lelt  herself  condemned  by  his  air  of  superiority. 

Of  ail  his  mother's  amdetv  Tomas  had  not  the  slightest 
idea.  He  led  a  happy  life,  developing  quickly.  KarVs  large 
amount  of  information  helped  him.  Together  they  wove 
their  day-dreams  ;  together  they  loved.  They  devised  the 
strange  idea  that  they  would  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
and  happiness  of  "  the  ladies,"  they  and  their  comrades,  for 
by  degrees  several  othera  had  been  drawn  into  the  circle. 
And  there  was  more  beauty,  more  variety,  in  all  they  hit  on 
since  boys  and  girls  were  constantly  together. 

A  CIVHJSINO  LOVE  AFFAIR. 

In  the  shaping  years  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  his  love 
of  little  Augusta  was  an  element  constantly  about  him,, 
moulding  his  life.  The  Gracchi  were  his  ideals,  but  in 
the  midst  of  an  ardent  di^uisition,  it  occurred  to  him 
that,  if  he  were  to  be  the  Gracchi,  Augusta  must  be  their 
mother.  Tomas  went  off  to  a  sea  voyage  for  a  couple  of 
months.  When  he  came  back  poor  Augusta  was  dead. 
The  family  doctor  horrified  his  mother  by  telling  her  that 
his  nerves  were  good  for  nothing,  and  although  he  would 
not  go  mad,  his  children  would.  After  Augusta  died, 
Tomas  got  hold  of  a  book  "  Prosper  Lucas  on  Heredity.'* 
Even  after  Augusta's  death  her  memory  restrained  him 
whenever  he  answered  sharply  or  forgot  himself.  Once^ 
when  he  had  replied  shortly  to  his  mother,  he  came  back 
and  threw  himself  on  her  neck,  explaining  how  sorry  he 
was  for  his  hastiness. 

**  Yes ;  once  when  I  answered  you  sharply,  Augusta  came 
out  after  me  on  to  the  step,  and  said,  *  Tomas,  you  should 
never  answer  your  mother  like  that.*  I  did  not  think  any- 
thing of  it  then,  but  now — now — I  remembered  it  when  I  got 
oat  on  the  steps." 

Thus  the  civilising  influence  of  the  child's  love  affair, 
curbed  the  savagery  he  had  inherited  from  his  clre. 

EDUCATION,  MORAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL. 

The  story  then  shifts  forward  for  fourteen  years,  and 
Tomas,  who  has  been  through  his  University  course, 
delivers  an  open  lecture  at  a  new  gymnasium  which  haa 
been  built  in  the  place  of  the  old  schooL  He  had 
travelled  throughout  Europe  and  visited  America,  in 
which  country  he  specially  found  what  he  wanted.  He 
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announced  that  his  lecture  would  contain  the  develop- 
ment of  bis  whole  life,  but  that  no  one  should  hear  it 
excepting  parents.  The  lecture  itself  was  very  extra- 
ordinary, very  frank,  plain-spoken,  and  sensible.  The 
whole  course  of  his  education,  he  said,  would  have 
morality  as  its  aim.  After  a  passing  allubion  to  the  law 
of  heredity,  he  proceeded  to  state  that  a  child  had  a  right 
to  be  taught,  and  that  innocence,  to  be  truly  strong,  must 
Icnow  danger,  and  fight  against  it  from  youth  up.  All 
education  which  tends  to  further  this  object  must  have, 
as  an  absolute  condition,  full  confidence  between  the 
child  and  its  parents.  The  most  important  form  of  know- 
ledge which  a  man  can  acquire  is  a  knowledge  how  to 
regulate  his  own  life,  and  the  next,  how  to  regulate  the 
lives  of  those  who  come  after  him.  The  child,  at  present, 
is  never  told  what  that  is  which  is  beginning  at  the 
critical  period  of  change,  when  childhood  is  left  behind 
and  it  enters  upon  youth.  The  child  has  a  right  to  full 
and  all  absolute  knowledge,  to  know  what  temptations 
wiU  come,  and  when  they  come  to  learn  how  they  are  to 
be  met,  and  how  to  create  conditions  for  health,  and 
through  its  health,  its  character,  good-humour,  and 
happiness.  All  this  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  branded,  as  it  were,  into  the  child*A  will. 

MORALITY  AND  MICROSCOPES. 

Tomas  went  on : — 

'*  A  further  qaestion :  Is  it  not  at  that  period  of  life  that 
those,  who  bad  not  learned  to  do  so  before,  now  learn  to 
deceive  ?  To  act  secretly,  with  a  bashf alness  which  wounds 
the  sense  of  honour  and  thus  injures  the  character?  If  one 
thing  can  be  admitted,  another  cannot — to  the  destruction 
of  the  character.  Quietly,  and  as  a  rule  quite  unsuspected, 
ac  that  age  the  powers  of  self-destruction  begin  to  work  in 
body  and  character ;  no  one  will  dare  to  contradict  me. 

Already  children  can  learn  by  the  aid  of  microscopes  how 
plants,  for  example,  are  formed  of  cells,  how  the  different 
f>arts  are  developed  from  one  common  origm ;  they  can 
observe  how  they  breathe,  see  their  division  into  cells,  the 
growth  of  the  upper  parts,  the  fructification ;  can  have  their 
imagination  seized,  nay,  even  regulated,  by  Nature's  work 
and  harmony.  The  child  should  early  obtain  a  holy  admira- 
tion for  all  that  is  healthy,  fresh,  natural,  as  well  as  com- 
passion for  all  that  is  injured  or  sickly,  a  horror  of  anything 
tmoatural,  though  this  must  be  blended  with  compassion  as 
well." 

Tomas  then  concluded  with  a  passionate  appeal  to 
•come  to  his  help  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  for 
the  sake  of  good  example.  The  consternation  which 
this  outspoken  address  caused  among  the  parents  to 
whom  it  was  delivered,  can  be  imagined.  His  own 
mother  was  deUghted,  but  the  only  people  who  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  address  were  two  girls  who  had 
hidden  themselves  under  a  sail  in  the  corner  of  the 
room.  One  of  them,  Nora,  rushed  oflf  to  the  schoolroom 
and  rehearsed  the  lecture  to  the  girls.  She  was  a  wild, 
sweet  girl,  was  Nora,  and  from  that  time  the  story  pro- 

fresses  steadily  towards  a  happy  conclusion,  in  which 
oraas  and  Nora  find  that  the  laws  of  heredity  have  been 
sufficiently  overcome  to  justify  them  in  undertaking  the 
responsibilities  of  matrimony. 

The  school  was  founded  amid  the  universal  scandal  of 
an  outraged  neighourhood  to  whom  morality,  especially 
between  men  and  women,  was  much  more  honoured  in 
theory  than  in  practice,  but  the  school  prospered ;  and 
some  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  the 
various  types  of  the  school  girls,  who  are  subjected  to 
the  moral  teaching  based  upon  physiological  science,  and 
developed  by  the  aid  of  microscopes  and  diagrams. 

"  TRUST,  NOTHING  BUT  TRUST." 

I  pass  over  the  story  at  this  stage,  but  it  is  sufiioient  to 


us  that  the  universal  outcry  ai^ainst  lier  yon  somewhat 
shook  the  confidence  his  mother  had  liad  in  Iiini,  and  his 
odd  ways  and  eccentric  and  uncertain  habits  caiised  a 
gradual  estrangement  between  him  and  the  teachers. 
Most  of  the  girls  were  in  love  with  him,  and  all  the 
teachers,  but  he  saw  nothing  of  it,  and  continually  crossed 
them  with  his  impulsiveness  ^uad  irregulanty.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  a  reconciliation  oame  about,  and  the 
mother  and  son  were  once  more  imited  after  an  ezpla|iAi- 
tion,  which  succeeded  in  re-estfl^Hshitig  her  old  inflnenoe 
over  him. 

His  was  a  warm,  impulsive  nature,  whicli  must  have  trust 
and  affection  if  he  were  not  to  waste  his  whole  life.  The 
independence  to  which^he  had  accustoniod  himself,  and 
which  had  increased  during  his  violent  studies,  his  continual 
journeys,  and  by  his  different  plans,  had  changed  into  a 
sense  of  deprivation  —  had  been  succeeded  by  the  most 
terrible  huneer  when  he  was  here  in  the  midst  of  a  daily 
recurring  life,  full  of  heartiness  and  devotion— devotion  to 
one  another,  while  he  was  always  outside  it.  All  his  bein^r 
yearned  for  what  he  saw.  "Nottii(>  cursed  littlenrsses,"  as 
he  expressed  himself ;  *'  no,  only  to  have  trust  as  the  ground- 
work of  everything— trust,  and  mothing  but  trust.** 

They  must  just  bear  with  him  and  take  him  as  he  was, 
becavse  they  Mieved  in  him.  Otherwise,  he  should  go  to 
destruction. 

TORA  AND  THE  LIEUTENANT. 

Of  the  girls  so  strangely  brought  up  in  this  modem 
way,  and  their  discussions  of  the  great  moral  problems 
which  exercise  society,  I  have  not  room  to  speak,  but 
Bjornson  touches  this  question  with  ungloved  hands. 
One  girl,  poor  Tora,  full  of  vigour,  and  good-natured,  is 
hypnotised,  and  ruined,  by  a  naval  otticer,  who,  in  order 
to  cover  his  own  crime,  diligently  sets  abroad  all  manner 
of  scandals  against  the  School,  arjd  boldly  asserts  that 
his  imhappy  victim  was  a  shameless  temptress,  whose 
character  had  been  ruined  by  physiolo^ry  and  micro- 
scopes. Poor  Tora  was  the  unfortunate  friend  of  a 
school  companion  who,  when  at  school,  had  vowed  that 
she  would  never,  on  any  account,  marry  a  man  of  immoral 
character,  but  who,  in  the  relaxing  atmosphere  of  Paris, 
found  it  not  difficult  to  believe  that  she  was  doing  ^uite 
right  to  marry  the  naval  officer  who  had  ruined  her  friend. 

WHAT  IS  HBRI  I  I  I  V  r 

This  leads  up  to  the  closing  scene,  which  is  full  of 
originality  and  force.  Before  concluding  this  account  of 
Mr.  Bjomson's  book,  I  will  give  Tomas  s  explanation  to 
the  ^rls,  among  whom  Nora  was  then  ohief|  his  matured 
convictions  concerning  heredity 

Qis  opinion  of  heredity  was  simply  this,  that  one  inherited 
quality  combats  another.  One  need  not  be  so  desponding. 
In  the  course  of  time  all  families  are  so  mixed  together  that 
any  legacy  of  evil  (which  one  must  strive  to  reduce  to  im- 
potence) has  almost  always  beside  it  a  legacy  of  good  which 
may  be  strengthened  by  use.  That  is  to  say,  never  be  guided 
by  chance,  but  let  the  teacher  first,  and  ourselves  afterwards, 
be  watchful  betimes. 

He  was  so  imbued  with  the  subject  that  he  was  able,  on 
the  spot,  to  give  a  number  of  historical  exanjples.  He  added 
others  to  them,  gathered  from  bis  own  and  others'  experi- 
ence. The  question  bad  occupied  liim  from  his  boyhood.  In 
his  own  family  there  was  a  predisposition  to  insanity.  Every 
case  which  he  could  trace  showed  plainly  that  only  when 
the  weakness  which  led  to  insanity  had  been  allowed  to 
increase,  did  this  infirmity  break  out.  When  this  weakness 
was  opposed  by  the  intermixture  of  fresh  blood,  by  educatioit 
and  self -education,  that  person  was  saved  for  his  work  in 
life.    Heredity  was  not  a  destiny,  but  a  condition. 

It  was  sometimes  said  that  knowli  dge  and  surronndings 
were  no  help.  But  what  did  the  letter  tell  us  which  had  just 
been  read  7  First,  most  distinctly,  that  Tora  had  an  mherited 
weakness;  next,  that  if  Miss  Hall  had  given  her  lecture 
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four  months  sooner,  Torn  at  any  rate  would  have  been  saved. 
"  So  we  may  say,  *  Help  one  another,'  by  knowledge  and 
fearless  coonseL  Woman  has  been  condemned  to  isolation. 
Man  has  sought  fellowship  and  knowledge.  Only  by  fellow- 
ship will  woman  teach  each  other  to  fight  for  their  own 
cause. 

" '  The  inward  development/  is  subject  to  crises,  and  then 
intercourse  is  bardensome  ;  with  this  each  one  must  deal  as 
she  can.  Bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  advance  our  inward 
development  only  by  doing  our  duty.** 

milla's  bbtbothai.. 

Consul  EngeFs  daughter,  however,  had  no  notion  of 
helping  Tora,  her  ruined  rival.  Two  parties  were  formed 
in  the  town,  which  were  practically  the  women's  party 
and  the  men's  party.  The  latter  went  so  far  as  to  assert, 
through  a  Lutheran  weekly  paper,  that  the  proposition 
that  women  had  the  same  right  to  demand  chastity 
from  men  as  men  have  from  women  was  unchristian. 
Tomas*s  school  was  the  headquarters  of  the  party  which 
sided  with  Tora ;  while  Consul  Engel's  house  was  natu- 
rally the  opposing  centre,  around  which  rallied  all  those 
who  approved  of  Miss  Envoi's  marriage  with  Lieutenant 
Niels  Furst.  When  the  day  came  for  the  wedding,  old 
Dean  Green  promised  to  conduct  the  ceremony. 

On  ihe  eve  of  the  wedding-day,  Tora  herself,  with 
Lieutenant  Furst's  illegitimate  child,  arrived  at  the 
school,  and  the  whole  town  was  full  of  gossip  as  to  what 
was  to  happen.  When  the  wedding-day  came,  the  whole 
population  assembled  at  the  churcn.  The  bridegroom 
arrived;  then  came  the  bride,  whose  red-gold  hair, 
crowned  with  myrtle,  made  her  resemble  the  most 
excmisite  work  of  an  English  Academician.''  When  the 
bridal  party  had  arrived,  and  the  orean  pealed  forth  its 
music,  the  bride  suddenly  turned  deadly  white,  and  oould 
not,  or  would  not,  advance. 

WAITING  FOB  THE  WEDDING. 

Nora,  Tinka,  Anna  Rogne,  and  several  others  were  sitting 
quite  in  front,  just  where  they  mast  pass.  Could  there  be 
anything  terrifying  in  that  7  livery  fsuse  bore  an  expression 
of  mingled  excitement  and  mischievous  delight,  alX  all  of 
them,  in  whatever  direction  he  looked ;  it  infected  him  as 
well.  What  was  it  7  Involantarilv  his  eyes  sought  the 
chancel — if  they  were  but  there  I  There  they  would  be  in 
peace.  But  aU  in  the  chancel  were  on  their  feet;  they 
stood  amazed,  staring  down  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
not  to  his  side,  bat  to  the  opposite  one.  At  the  same 
moment  his  daughter  gave  a  sharp  cry  and  staggered  back- 
wards, dragging  him  with  her. 

Into  the  pew  farthest  from  them  on  the  right,  through  the 
vestry,  and  therefore  from  across  the  chancel,  came  Pastor 
Vangen  ;  after  him,  Tora  Holm,  with  something  in  her  arms ; 
then  Miss  Hall,  then  Rend^ilea  In  this  order  they  were  just 
seating  themselves  as  the  bridal  procession  entered  the  door. 

Tora  had  a  double  black  veil  over  her  face  and  over  what 
she  held  In  her  arms,  and  this  had  been  securely  fastened  so 
that  it  was  only  when  Miss  Hall  had  helped  her  that  she  was 
able  to  turn  with  her  face  uncovered,  and  with  her  child  in 
her  arms,  towards  her  who  was  now  advancing. 

A  storm  of  anger,  reprobation,  threats,  seemed  to  rise  to 
the  very  roof,  the  excitement  mingling  with  the  roll  of  the 
organ.  Milla  was  almost  dragged  forward.  She  came  into 
the  chancel  little  more  than  a  white  silk  dress  among  ail  the 
other  dresses. 

A  rustle,  a  stir  I  Heads,  hands,  eyes,  bouquets  seemed  to 
whirl  before  her,  so  that  she  could  not  extricate  herself,  nor 
find  her  own  seat,  her  own  bouquet,  her  own  handkerchief. 
Every  one  crowded  round  with  offers  of  help,  with  Eau  de 
Cologne,  and  general  disturbance.  The  last  to  come  was  the 
big  red-faced  man  with  the  large  moustache  and  the  decora- 
tions ;  he  tried  to  force  her  own  bouquet  on  her,  of  which 
she  could  not  endure  the  scent.  When  at  last  she  was  free 
and  could  draw  a  breath,  she  burst  into  tears.  She  drew 


her  veil  forward.  Milla  pitied  herself  so :  what  a  dreadful 
thing  it  was  that  they  had  done  ;  she  felt  furious,  perfectly 
furious. 

Consul  Engel  received  her  first  glance.  It  came  on  him, 
following  all  that  he  had  already  gone  through,  like  the  last 
dram  wMch  deprives  a  man  of  consciousness.  He  began  to 
wonder  with  a  st^ge  delirious  feeling  why  his  trousers  felt 
so  thin.   Was  it  really  so  7 

The  el^ant  Fiirst  sat  beside  him,  holding  his  hat  first  in 
one  hand,  then  in  the  other,  and  crossing  and  imcrossing  his 
legs.  It  was  on  account  of  him  that  all  this  had  happened, 
and  the  budding  politician  was  not  yet  sufficiently  accom 
pUshed  to  be  able  to  sit  still  while  he  was  flayed,  cut  up,  and 
put  in  the  pot. 

The  grand  folk  felt  the  embarrassment  of  the  situation  to 
be  most  distressing,  but,  all  the  same,  they  wanted  to  get  a 
look  at  the  woman  with  the  child— she  was  so  devilish  hand- 
some, so  foreign-looking.  They  strained  their  necks,  they 
craned  forward ;  Consul  Bemick  himself  made  his  neck  as 
long  and  distorted  as  that  of  a  cockerel  when  it  is  learning 
to  crow. 

To  the  rest  of  these  mishaps  was  added  the  Dean's  non- 
appearance. The  vergers  went  in  and  out,  in  and  out,  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  intense  stupidity. 

The  organist's  playing  showed  signs  of  impatience. 

At  last  Engel  had  recovered  himself  so  far  that  he  began 
to  realise  the  difference  between  the  delicate  and  the  coarse, 
between  well-bred  and  ill-bred  individuals ;  to  the  latter  he 
knew  that  nothing  was  so  delightful  as  scandal,  but  this  was 
something  altogether  unheard  ol  It  needed  a  Kurt  to  have 
thought  of  this,  to  have  created  such  a  maddening  scene. 
His  handkerchief  was  wet  already,  his  white  gloves  were 
almost  grey.  As  he  fanned  himself  and  wiped  away  th& 
perspiration,  he  glfinced  anxiously  at  Milla.  She  hated 
him  •  He  prayed  to  God.  Yes,  Consul  Emil  Engel  prayed 
fervently  to  God  that  their  sins  might  not  be  visited  upon 
this  poor  innocent  girl  I  They  had  deceived  her,  truly,  but 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world.  God  knew  how  true 
this  was.  But  who  could  have  anticipated  that  so  nmd  a 
thing  should  have  been  attempted  as  to  dishonour  the  sacred 
edifice  7 

Engel  did  not  swear  as  a  rule,  he  was  too  refined  a  man 
for  that,  but  almost  simultaneously  with  his  heartfelt  com- 
munion with  God,  he  desired  with  his  whole  heart  that  the 
devil  might  take  the  lot  of  them. 

He»had  recourse  to  his  wet  handkerchief  again.  At  the 
same  time  the  thought  was  in  Milla's  mind  **  Shall  I  go  7  *' 

Engel  saw  it  in  her  eyes,  in  the  way  she  moved  on  her 
chair.  Fiirst  saw  it  also.  Both  felt  it  like  a  million  electric 
shocks ;  but  they  could  not  give  up  their  last  hope  that  Milla 
was  too  well-bred  to  increase  the  scandal.  Engel  felt  that, 
even  if  she  remained,  he  should  be,  from  this  time  forward,  a 
broken,  discredited  man :  Fiirst  felt  that  if  only  Milla  would 
go  with  him  before  the  altar,  a  career  would  still  be  open  ta 
him.  When  the  Dean  did  at  length  appear  she  felt  it  a 
consolation,  a  reward  from  Heaven. 

But  if  she  had  not,  even  for  a  moment,  got  sufficiently 
away  from  herself  to  feel  why  this  had  been  done,  those  had, 
who  sat  below  the  chancel.  Not  only  those  who  were  in  the- 
secret,  who  were  few  in  number,  not  only  their  sympathisers, 
who  were  numerous ;  no,  every  woman  felt  that  it  would  be 
shocking,  if  after  what  had  occurred,  Milla  could  or  would 
go  on.  Even  if  she  had  been  dragged  up  there — why  did  she 
not  rise,  why  did  she  not  leave  them  7  They  expected  her  to 
do  so  from  one  moment  to  another,  but  Milla  remained 
seated.  Could  such  a  thin^  be  possible,  after  such  a  strong 
appeal  to  her  conscience  7  Every  good  woman  who  is  unfet- 
tered, involuntarily  takes  the  part  of  the  weak,  cf  the  one 
who  has  been  wronged.  The  minds  of  those  in  the  church 
were  agitated  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  stir  became 
greater  and  greater.  Was  it  credible  that  she  would  go  to 
the  altar  with  the  wreteh  7  Shame  on  those  around  her  who 
could  countenance  such  a  thing.  Every  one  stared  at  the 
altar.  Was  not  old  Green  coming  7  At  length  they  saw  by 
the  stir  in  the  chancel  that  old  Green  had  come  at  last. 
Beally  and  truly  I 
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BEFORE  THW  ALTAB. 

Very  slowly  and  feebly  he  came,  very  feeble  indeed  he 
looked.  "A  thoroughly  ecclesiastical  compromi»e,"  it  was 
whispered  about.  Just  as  he  reached  the  altar,  the  hymn 
began.  All  those  in  the  chancel  joined  in  it.  In  their  zeal, 
their  relief,  their  gmtitude  to  Providence,  they  all  sang; 
the  bridegroom,  Engel,  the  General  and  the  Consol-General, 
Bernick,  Dosen,  Riis,  the  celebrilies,  the  Sheriff,  all  sang  of 
the  first  bride  who  was  brought  by  God  himself  to  the  first 
bridegroom.  Not  one  of  them  believed  it.  but  they  safig 
so  that  it  was  a  sin  that  the  organ  overpowered  them,  for 
snoh  singing  of  hymns  ought  to  be  heard. 

Their  wives'  trebles  chimed  in  ;  they  were  so  startled  that 
they  could  not  find  the  hymn,  but  they  all  knew  ic  by  heart. 
The  one  who  was  the  quickest  to  join  in,  aud  who  sang  the 
loudest  in  praise  of  marriage,  whs  Fru  Garman.  Except 
these  and  the  clerk,  no  one  in  the  whole  church  joined  in  the 
singing.  The  stir  became  so  great  and  so  general  that  a 
number  could  not  remain  sitting,  they  stood  up ;  those  behind 
them  wanted  to  see,  and  stood  up  also.  But  Tora  rose  before 
any  one  of  them.  What  those  arouud  her  had  felt,  and  were 
feeling  with  all  its  violence,  was  as  nothing  to  what  she 
experienced,  for  when  deeply  moved  she  showed  herself  her 
mother's  daughter.  The  journey  here  had  worked  her  up  to 
a  state  of  excitement,  which  her  constitution  could  haidly 
bear. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  still  for  her  own  sake,  Milla  must 
be  prevented  from  marrying  the  wretch.  For  this  it  was 
necessary  that  Tora  should  show  herself,  she  and  her  child ; 
everything  else  might  fail,  but  this  would  force  Milla  to  pause 
— she  knew  her  I 

This  could  only  be  done  if  Tora  had  the  will  and  the 
courage  for  it.  And  she  had,  for  her  friends  had  the  will 
and  courage  to  be  with  her.  It  did  not  merely  concern  her- 
self. It  concerned  the  school,  Milla,  a  great  cause ;  it  con- 
cerned thousands  I 

No  one,  least  of  all  herself,  had  had  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  to  stand  up  with  her  child  in  her  arms  before  the 
bride  would  be  sufficient.  From  the  moment  that  Milla  had 
burst  into  tears  in  the  chancel,  bat  still  remained  in  her 
place,  until  now,  when  old  Green  had  come,  Tora's  excite- 
ment had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  those  nearest  to 
her  were  alarmed ;  it  could  be  observed  as  well  from  the  seat 
opposite.  They  knew  now  that  something  must  be  done, 
upon  which  neither  they  nor  she  had  reckoned,  before  their 
object  could  be  attained.  Tora  was  Tora,  and  would  be  true 
to  herself. 

"WILL  YOU  HAVIfi  THE  CHILD  TO  KNEEL  ON 7** 

Fiirst  was  already  at  the  altar,  accompanied  by  Consul 
Wingaard  ;  Engel  had  walked  carefully  across  the  carpet  to 
lead  his  daughter  forward.  She  rose  and  allowed  the  brides- 
maids  to  arrange  her  train  and  veil— when  Tora  sprang 
forward  from  her  seat. 

Every  one  jn  the  chancel  was  looking  at  the  bride,  who 
gave  her  hand  to  her  father  and  turned  with  him  towards 
the  altar.  They  did  not  see  Tora  come  up  the  st^p-*.  There 
was  a  sound  behind  them  like  the  breaking  of  a  wave,  and  at 
the  same  moment  something  black  passed  quickly  by.  The 
ladies  shrieked,  the  gentlemen  grew  rigid  with  dismay. 
Those  at  the  altar  turned  round;  Engel  staggered  backwards; 
Tora  stood  between  him  and  his  daughter. 

'*  Do  you  wish  me  to  lay  the  child  down  before  you,  MlUa? 
Will  you  have  it  to  kneel  on  ? " 

No !  no  I  '*  cried  Milla  in  horror.  She  turned,  and  with 
her  hands  before  her  she  flew  from  the  chancel,  her  veil 
streaming  behind  her. 

The  story  ends  with  the  betrothal  of  Tomas  and  Nora. 

It  is  a  powerful  tale,  which  will  provoke  much 
antagonism  and  in  many  quarters  will  be  denounced  as  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  many  a  modern  contention. 
On  the  other  band,  the  freshness,  the  originality,  and 
the  audacity  of  the  tale  will  command  a  wide  and 
interested  circle  of  readers.    Many  of  the  descriptions 


are  extremely  felicitous,  and  some  of  the  characters  are 
life-hke  and  real,  Whether  the  reader  agrets  with  it,  or 
disagrees,  the  story  of  the  redemption  of  the  human 
savage  by  a  mother's  watchful  love  and  intelligent 
perception  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  influence 
of  girls  upon  boys  is  full  of  helpful  suggestiveness. 
If  Tomas  liad  gone  to  an  ordinary  public  school  he 
would  probably  have  been  killed  hi  a  drunken  row,  or 
have  ended  his  days  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  story  tells 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  united  education  of  the  sexes. 
It  is  genuned  with  many  pregnant  observations  as 
to  the  importance  of  conlidence  between  parents  and 
children,  and  the  preparing  and  educating  of  youth  for 
holding  its  own  amid  the  temptations  and  struggles  of 
life.  And  behind  it  all  there  is  ever  present  the  sombre- 
veiled  figure  of  that  Destiny,  which  we  call  Heredity, 
revealed  not  as  an  iron  Fate,  but  as  a  potent  stream  of 
tendency,  not  making  for  righteousness,  which  may  be 
curbed  and  guided  by  that  o5ier  and  greater  power  of  a 
mother's  love. 


A  ZULU  HYMN  OF  ISANDUUL 

A  Western  Ikelandeb,  who  lives  on  Shark  Island, 
Connemara,  sends  me  a  curious  letter.  He  says  he  was 
astonished  the  other  day  in  his  out-of-the-way  island  by 
receiving  a  visit  from  a  Zulu,  who,  after  being  educated  in 
England,  has  been  making  a  tour  through  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland  before  returning  to  Africa  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  a  missionary  to  his  brethren.  He  spent  a 
couple  of  days  on  Shark  Island,  where  his  host  was  able 
to  show  him  a  copy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April 
1879,  containing  Mr.  Buchanan's  stanzas  on  the  British 
troops  who  fell  at  Isandula.  The  Zulu  traveller,  who 
came  to  England  with  Cetewayo,  seamed  much  affected, 
and  at  once  sat  down  and  penned  the  following  poem 
in  honour  of  those  who  fell  on  the  other  side: — 

Honour  to  the  sable  band. 

Who  fought  for  home  and  native  land 

At  glorious  Isandula. 

That  dusky  band  of  heroes  crave. 

Heedless  of  death  their  land  to  save 

At  the  cannon's  mouth  who  found  a  grave 

At  glorious  Isandula. 

Unscared  by  British  lions'  roar. 

Or  rifle's  fliub,  on,  on  they  pour 

O'er  the  camp  at  Isandula. 

They  too  could  die,  that  dusky  band. 

As  Britons  die  for  native  land. 

The  Zulus  for  Isandula. 

The  deed  is  done,  the  day  is  won 

On  the  field  of  Isandula. 

And  the  remnant  of  Cetewayo  band 

Camp  alone  at  Isandula. 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  was  with  them  there. 

The  Lord  who  hears  the  patriot's  prayer. 

Though  his  skin  of  a  dusky  hue. 

For  to  save  the  souls  of  those  who  bled 

On  that  battle-field  Christ's  blood  was  shed. 

The  field  of  Isandula. 

All  honour  then  to  the  warrior  brave. 

The  dark  Zulu,  who  found  his  grave 

On  the  field  of  Isandula.  T.  T.  i\  A, 
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THE  HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  LORD  TENNYSON. 


aOUKRSBY  KECiORY  (NOW  MAJfOB  HOUSE). 

f-HE  latest  volume*  on  our  Laureate's  life,  his  homes 
i  and  haunts,  is  singularly  charming.  One  might 
ost  imagine  that  so  much  having  been  written  upon 
thb  subject  there  was  no  more  to  relate ;  but  Mr.  Napier 
has  given  us  much  fresh  information,  and  has  so  well  put 
the  old  that  we  cannot  but  think  that  of  all  the  volumes 
on  this  particular  subject  the  last  is  the  best.  Mr. 
Napier  is  evidently  a  very  fervent  admirer  and  a  constant 
student  of  Lord  Tennyson's  poems,  and  his  pa^ed  are 
sprinkled  with  apt  questions  and  references,  which  add 
greatly  to  their  value  and  interest.  The  announcement 
of  a  few  weeks  back  that  Somersby  Rectory,  the  Laureate's 
birthplace,  was  for  sale,  followed  close  by  tiie  knowledge 
that  the  reserve  price  not  having  been  reached  the 
estate  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
owner,  g'-eatly  revived  the  interest  in  the  early 
surroundings  of  the  poet.  Such  interest  Mr.  Napier^ 
volume  entirely  satisfies.  One  only  regrets  that 
the  number  of  the  edi!^ion  being  limited  to  throe  hundred 
copies — two  hundred  and  seventy-five  only  of  which  are 
for  sale  in  England — ^the  book  can  find  its  way  into  very 
few  hands.  We  cannot  believe,  however,  that  either  Mr. 
Napier  or  his  publishers  will  allow  the  volume  altogether 
to  go  out  of  print.  Let  this  first  edition  be  distinctive 
and  limited  by  all  means,  but  surely  it  is  possible  to 
republish  the  volume  in  a  cheaper  form  for  the  benefit  of 
the  numerous  admirers  of  the  Laureate,  who  will  be 
unable  to  get  a  copy  in  its  limited  edition.  Somersby 
Rectory,  the  birthplace  of  the  poet,  is  first  described.  It 
is  a  mistake,  Mr.  Napier  tells  us,  to  imagine  that  all 
Lincolnshire  is  dull,  treeless,  and  uninteresting.  The 
Wolds,  at  least,  is  **  a  pretty  pastoral  district,  where  soft- 
wooded  hills  rise  from  out  aeep  valleys,  down  which  may 
be  heard  the  murmur  of  brooks,  hurrying  their  waters  to 
the  German  Ocean."  "  In  the  very  heart  of  this  home 
scenery,  nestling  in  an  atmosphere  of  tranquil  loveliness 
and  rural  peace,  lies  the  hamlet  of  Somersby.  In  1807  the 
livings  of  this  parish  and  of  the  adjoining  one  of  Bag- 

•  Tne  Humet  and  H«aote  of  AUra*.  Lord  T'DnyM>n."  By  Geor|e 
Q.  Napier.  M  A.  Q\m§g  tw :  Junet  Miolehote  and  Sona. 


Enderby  were  presented  to  a  young^ 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Tenny- 
son, whose  father  was  well  known 
throughout  the  county  of  Lincoln 
HS  a  lawyer  and  landlord."  In  18(^, 
his  fourth  son,  Alfred,  was  bom  in  a 
room  in  the  Somersby  Rectory,  of 
which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  pub- 
lishers, we  are  enabled  to  ^ve  a 

gicture.  In  this  quiet  country  his  boy- 
ood  was  nassed,  until  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  ne  went  with  his  broUier 
Charles  to  Cambridge.  The  Lau- 
reate's place  of  residence  here  and 
the  many  abodes  which  he  had  up  till 
the  time  when  he  built  Aldwortii,as 
a  summer  retreat  from  the  curiosity 
of  visitors  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are 
all  fully  described  in  this  volume, 
which  is,  we  should  add,  illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  the  most 
beautiful  wood  engravings  and 
photographic  plates  which  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  engravings  are  so 
veiy  successful  that  they  seem  to 
bring  out  the  very  colour  of  the 
scenes  which  they  depict,  and  are  so  numerous  that  there 
is  hardly  a  house  mentioned  as  visited  by  the  poet  which 
does  not  receive  recognition.  The  tiro  pictures  which  we 

S've  are  reproduced  from  photographic  plates :  they  give 
it  a  faint  idea  of  the  delicacy  of  the  originals. 


m  BOOM  IN  Whicb  thk  post  wab  Boair. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

KonCK.— For  the  ooim€n.'e*ce  of  luch  of  ow  T§ad<rt  at  may  Kve  at  a  digtanee  from  aw/  book-eUtr,  any  Book  they  may  r 
foUowing  Lut,  wiU  be  twrwardtd  po  t  frp%  »o  axy  part  of  tht  Untied  Kinqdom,  from  the  Publtshi*0  Office  of  \he 
Its,  FUtt  StreH,  om  receipt  ef  i^t^  Order  for  the  publiehei  vriet  of  the  Bock  ord  r^d,  ' 


Foup  National  Exhibitions  In  London  and 
(T.  Fistier  Uuirin.)    Largo  crowu  »vo.  Cloth. 


ART. 

BoBixsox.  w..  F.L.S.  Garden  Deslflrn  and  Architects'  Gardens. 
Two  reviews.  Illustrated,  to  show  by  aotnal  examples  fVom 
Bpltifth  Gardens  that  clippinfirand  alitirnlnfir  trees  to  make  them 
harmonise  with  architecture  is  barbarous,  needless,  and  in* 
artistic    (Jobn  Murray.)  Hvo.   Cloth.   Pp.  73. 
One  of  tbe  mc  s&  foolish  oharaoters  in  Pesoock'i  "  Headlong  Hall "  it  the 
**  improver,"  Beginald  Milestone,  who  goes  aboat  urging  His  friends  to 
**  Improve  nature,"  and  to  substitute  formal,  terraced,  and  pavilioned 
gardens  for  their  natural  tree-covered  parfea.  The  present  volume  is 
an  attempt  to  destroy  the  same  heresy  which  has  appeared  again  in 
two  recently  published  volumes—** The  Formal  Garden  in  England" 
by  Beainal  Blomfleld  and  F.  loigo  Thomas,  and  "  Uarden  Craft,  Old 
aud  New,"  by  John  D.  Seddiug.    Mr.  Robinson  is  a  landscape 
gardener  »nd  the  editor  of  the  Garden,  and  naturally  favours  the 
lufOrmal  garden.  He  makes  out  a  good  case,  yet  somewbat  spoils  it 
by  an  excess  of  temper.  After  all  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  woodcuts  which  adorn  the  voldme 
are  particularly  beautiful,  aud  should  make  the  bock  popular,  even 
with  those  who  are  not  interested  in  the  garden  o.ntroversy. 

BIOORAPHT. 

LOWK,  OSARLBS. 

their  Organiser. 

]f|>.  648.   Ta.  t5d. 

A  deeerlptlon  and  history  of  tlie  American.  Italian,  French,  and 
German  Bxhibliions,  iUustmted  by  a  large  number  of  poitraiu, 
among  which  is  an  exoeUent  one  of  Mr.  John  B.  Whitley,  to  whose 
energy  and  perseverance  Londoners  owe  so  much  in  the  way  of  enjoy- 
ment and  ustruotion. 

Lowe.  CkAus,  M.A.  Prince  Bismarck.  (Heinemann.)  Crown 
8VO.   Cloth^bTm  6s. 

Mr.  Lowe,  who^s  at  that  time  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Timen, 
published  in  1^7  a  two-volume  life  of  Prince  Bismarck,  which  has 
remained  the  stindard  Bo(^h  work  on  the  **  Iron  Chancellor."  The 
present  volume  is  a  new  eoition  of  that  work,  reduced,  reconstructed, 
and  brought  down  to  date  by  the  addition  of  a  chapter  dealing 
with  the  time  between  the  desth  cf  the  old  Bmperor  and  the  dis- 
missal of  his  Chancellor  by  his  grandfon.  It  contains  two  excellent 
portraits  of  the  Prince,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  of  seventy,  but  oo 
index,  which  is  the  less  excusable,  a  hen  we  remember  that  the  first 
edi^ian  was  not  wanting  in  this  respect.  Written  from  the  historical, 
rMther  than  the  personal,  point  of  view,  the  biography  is  none  the  less 
interesting.  It  should  help  many  to  better  appreciate  the  trend  of 
Continental  politics. 

ESfiATS,  CRITICISMS.  AND  BBLLBS  LETTERS. 

CI.A1IKB.  mojAM,  M.A.  Walt  Whitman.  (Sonnensehein.)  16mo, 
Pp  Vi2.  D|(EIUnt«  Library. 

There  i^jfiothRig  dilettante  about  Walt  Whitman,  and  nothing 
dilettante  about  MV  Clarke's  vigorous  treatment  of  his  subject.  The 
Good  Gray  Poet  is  one  of  the  most  striking  personalities  in  American 
literature,  and  the  discussion  still  continues  as  to  whether  bis 
*'  barb  trie  yawp."  as  some  call  it,  may  be  considered  poetry  or  no.  He 
regarded  himself  as  the  forerunner  of  a  new  literature,  the  youthful 
voice  of  budding  democracy.  Mr.  Clarke  has  sympathei  ically ,  and  In 
a  most  virile  manner,  presented  the  poet,  .his  creed,  his  art,  and  his 
influence. 

Chambebs,  Robibt.  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland.  (W.  and  R. 
Chambers.)  Crown  8vo.  CiotJi.  Pp.  405. 

A  welcome  reprint  of  a  work  first  published,  in  a  comparatively  crude 
form,  in  1826.  Enlarged  snd  republished  in  1841,  the  colic ctlou  imme- 
diately took  a  very  high  pUoe,  even  beside  the  famous  collections  of 
Percy  and  others.  In  his  prefnce,  Dr.  Chambers  says  thst  it  must  not 
bs  forgotten  that  the  verses  here  included  are  the  **  product'on  of 
rustic  wits,  in  some  the  whimsies  of  mere  children,  and  originally 
were  designed  for  no  higher  purpose  than  to  convey  the  wisdom  txe 
the  humours  of  the  cnttsge.  to  soothe  the  murmurs  of  the  cradle,  cr 
enliven  the  sports  of  the  village  green."  In  one  respect  the  volume 
will  be  found  of  surpassing  interest  even  to  those  for  whom  Scottish 
poetry  has  little  charm.  Dr.  Chambers  saw  and  pointed  out  the  re- 
markable resemblaoce  which  existed  between  the  Scotch  rhymes  and 
those  of  England  and  Germany,  and  draw  from  the  fact  an  evidence 
of  the  common  origin  of  these  nations. 

Qreexhill,  W.  a..  M.D.  (Editor).  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
"Religio  Medici/*  etc.  (MaomiUan.)  16mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  Ivl.,  392. 
as.  6d.  net. 

There  Is  no  volume  of  the  Golden  Treasury  Series  more  carefully  and 
adequately  done  than  is  thts— a  reprint  not  only  of  the  **  Beligio 
Medici."  out  also  ot  **  A  Lt tte"  to  a  Friend."  and  "  Christian  Morals." 
We  hope  that  it  may  I  ad  many  to  the  reading  of  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  enjoyable  p  eces  ot  writing  In  English  literature.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  style  is  exquisite— in  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  work  we 
often  get  an  echo  of  its  phrases  and  words. 

^Pbaoock.  Thomxb  Lovb.  "Calldore"  and  Miscellanea.  (J.  M. 

Dent  and  Co.)   Foap8vo.  Cloto.  Pp.  158.  28.tfti.net. 

The  last  of  the  eight-volume  edition  of  Pesoook's  principal  works. 


rtm^e,  mentioned  in  the 
RcviEW  OF  Reviews. 


contains  tome  interesting  recollections  ot  Peacock  by  Sir  Bdwan^ 
Straobey,  Bark,  and  a  short  chapter  of  reminiscences  of  childhood  by 
Peacock  himself.  The  fragmenU  of  the  stoiy  '*  Calldore  "  are  here 
printed  for  the  first  t*me.  They  are,  however,  so  disconnected  snd  so 
▼err  short  that  it  isdilBcult  to  judge  of  the  story's  merit,  although  it  i» 
evident  that  it  displays  all  Peacock's  wit  an**  humour  and  gift  of 
satiric  dialogue  at  their  best.  Reprint edfrom  Olli* r'e  Miecellapy,  1820. 
"  The  Four  Ages  of  Poetry"  is  chiefly  known  from  the  rejoinder  that 
It  evoked  from  Shelley,  but  it  is  well  worth  reading  on  its  own  acooum . 
Peacock  attempts  to  prove- It  must  not  be  forgoUen  that  he  him- 
self is  a  disappointed  poet— that  all  the  poetry  or  his  time  was  not 
worthy  of  befog  written,  and  that  its  authors  should  have  bii'ied 
themselves  with  work  more  useful  to  the  rsce.  The  chapters  "  Horse 
Dramaticae  "  will  chiefly  Interest  classical  scholars;  but  "The  L  8^. 
Day  of  Windsor  Foiest"  is  charming  in  every  iray.  The  volura« 
ccntains  also  a  preface  by  Dr.  Gamett  and  an  inoex  to  the  first  lines  <>f 
the  poems  scattered  through  the  different  stories.  Few  reprints 
have  been  more  welcome  than  this  edition  of  a  writer  whose  work 4 
are  nowadays  far  too  little  resd.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one  lo 
anpreciate  them,  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  prede»tioed  reeder  is  tue»n 
indeed.  We  would  not,  however,  advise  the  reader  to  commence  the 
study  of  Peaorck  with  ihe  volume  at  present  under  review,  but  with 

Headlong  Hall "  or  Qrotchet  Castle" 
Revell.  William  P.  B|pwnlnGr  s  Criticism  of  Life.  (Sonnens- 
ehein.) 12mo.  Cloth.  Pp.^tf.  as.  6d.  Dilettante  Libmry. 
Mr.  Revell  U  a  member  of  thWrown«ng  Society,  and  ia  thetefore  inte- 
rested rather  in  Browning  V  a  philosopher  than  as  a  poet.  Of  bis 
poetry  he  says:— "Its  chiefwalue  Is  to  be  found  in  its  sub  jet  t- 
matter."  Form  is  not  so  ImpMtant.  This  is  the  attitude  of  uio»t 
members  of  societies  of  students  of  particular  poets.  They  regaid 
poetry  as  a  vehicle  for  ethloal  teaching,  and  are  less  sensible  to  Its  art 
of  exquisite  expression.  Mr.  Revell  is  therefore  concerned  in  thit 
little  volume  with  "  Paracelsus."  "  Sordello."  and  the* e  labyriothlrin 
poems  in  which  Browning  has  traced  the  theology  and  the  development 
of  souls.  Here  be  has  certainly  succeeded.  More  especialW  may  wt» 
mention  the  chapter  on  "  ReUgicus  Thought,"  in  which  clesrlv  and 
aomirablyhe  has  trsced  from  the  poems  Browning's  broad-minded 
Theism,  and  dispela  the  claim  of  so  many  writera  that  he  may  be 
regarded  aa  the  poet  of  their  particular  sect.  But  one  must  alwaj  b 
regret  that  the  literature  which  springs  up  around  this  poet  neglects 
andchoktsout  the  consideration  cf  his  mflnitely  greater,  more  dra- 
matic, and  more  perfect  short  poems.  **  Pauline,  *° Paracelsus,"  and 
"  "  "  -      'DnunatloI^rios"and"Men  anl 


*  Sordellq"  are  as  nought  before  ' 
Women." 


(John  Haddon  and 


Stead,  W.  T.  A  Journalist  on  Journalism. 

Co.)  Paper  cover*,  la. 

This  publ'oation  contains  a  series  of  ariieles  by  W.  T.  Stead,  editor  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  on  "  Journals  and  Journalism,"  the  worl: 
being  edited,  with  a  biographical  sketch,  by  Edwin  H.  Stout.  THa 
articles  have,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  before  in  various  publlcs- 
tions,  but  in  this  levised  and  collected  form  they  do,  no  doubt,  as  tht- 
editor  stales,  represent  tolerably  well  the  range  of  Mr.  Stead's  idea-t 
on  joumaliam,  ^aat,  preaent,  and  future. 

FICTION. 

A.  M.  A  Yoshlwara  Episode ;  The  Wooinsr  of  Webster ;  Felix 
Holt  Secundus.   (Waiter  Scot  t.)  Paper  covera.   la.  eaoQ. 
The  Indi«n  Railway  Library  has  giveu  us  some  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's best  stories.  Why  it  should  include  work  so  utterly  hopeless 
from  every  point  of  view  as  the  present  volumes  is  nnezplainable. 
Laid  in  Japan,  the  stories  are  invo1v«-d  and  uninteresting — their  style 
has  all  the  worse  qualities  of  Mr.  Kipling's  and  none  of  the  better. 
Bbresfobd,  Max.  Belhaven.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  Two  volumes. 
21s. 

A  medley  of  sensation,  written,  we  expect,  by  some  youpg  woman 
whose  reading  of  exciting  fiction  Is  somewhat  wider  than  her  know- 
ledge of  life.  The  stoiy,  however,  is  not  uninteresting,  and,  although 
III  constructed,  is  not  badlv  written. 

Black,  CLEBCEimirA.    Miss  Falkland,  and  Other  Stories. 

(Lawrence and Bullen.)  Crown 8vu.  Cloth.  Pp.341.  «t. 

We  had  almost  a  fear  when  we  began  the  first  of  these  s^x  stori^  t>at 
Miss  Black,  following  In  the  footsteps  cf  Mr.  Barry  Pain  and  Mr. 
F.  C.  Pnllips,  was  only  going  to  give  us  another  atudy  in  feminine 
treachery  and  deodt.  and  that  Mtas  Falkland  would,  after  all,  tuni 
out  to  be  but  the  adventureaa  and  decoy  which  her  father  believed 
her.  The  atory  ia  remarkably  well  told,  and  marks  Miss  Black  out  as 
one  who  can  tell  a  short  story  with  an  approach  to  the  art  which  is  sa 
wanting  in  most  English  fiction  of  the  kind.  **  Captain  Lackland" 
has  caught  with  some  success  the  life  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
*'  Mooulight  and  Floods"  Is  excellent  in  qilite  snoiher  way,  but  the 
three  remaining  stories  were  not  worth  re-printing. 
OuFFOED,  Mbs.  W.  K.  Aunt  Anne.  (BenUey.)  Two  volumes. 

21s. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Is  In  the  very  front  rank  of  BngHsh  women  no^-eUsts. 
•Her  "Mrs.  Keith's  Crime."  although  distgreeable  in  motive,  wou 
Immediate  recognition,  and  her  reputation  a^  an  artist  waa  greatly 
enhanced  by  Iter  *'Iiove  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Womnn."  "Aunt 
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Anne  '  is  her  third  ttoi^  and  her  bett ;  but,  like  ite  predecetaors,  it  Is 
morbid  in  subject  and  introspeeti?e  In  treatment.  Somehow  the 
story  is  disagreeable  and  leaves  an  unpleasant  taste,  although  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  deny  Its  strength  and  powsr,  and  the  art  which 
the  «nthorha9  shown  in  its  construction.  Aunt  Anne  is  an  old  ladj 
of  sixty-eight  who  marries  a  young  man  in  the  belief  that  he  loves 
her.  The  plot  mainly  hinges  upon  her  sensations  and  feelings  when 
he  tells  her  that  he  has  marriea  her  not  for  love  but  for  money.  The 
Mrs.  North  episode  is  a  distinct  mistalM.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  entirely 
Aut  of  the  canvas,  and  as  a  help  to  the  story  is  quite  useless ;  but 
from  the  band  which  drew  Aunt  Anne  much  can  be  expeoted^when 
the  fascinations  of  morbid  and  introspective  psychology  have  been 
successfully  withstood. 

DioKBirs,  Ohablbs.  His  Complete  Works.  (Ohapman  and  Hall.) 
Crown  8vo.  Okith.  3s,  6d.  each. 

Three  additional  volumes  of  Messrs.  Oh^man  and  Hall's  re-issue  of 
Dickens'  Works  have  appeared  since  our  last  issue.  Thev  are 
•*  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  (pp.  516),  with  40  illustcmUons.  and  the  familiar 
steel  engraving  of  the  novelist ;  **  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  (pp.  432), 
with  76  illustrations;  and  "David  Copperfleld"  (pp.  630),  with  40 
illustrations.  This  copyright  edition  deserves,  and  has  already 
attained,  great  popularity. 

DioKEKs,  Oharlbs.  Bapiiaby  Rudgo  and  The  Old  Cariosity  Shop. 

(MaccDiUan.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  604  and  653.  Ss.  6d.  each. 

Two  new  volumes  of  the  edition  of  Dickens,  which,  by  arrangement 
with  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  Messrs.  Maomillan  are  publishing 
month  by  month  as  an  addition  their  three-and-sixpenny  series.  Like 
their  predecessors,  both  contain  all  the  original  illustrations,  and  a 

KAfaoe  to  explain  under  what  conditions  they  were  written  and  pub- 
hed.    With  '*The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  is  bound  up  Master 
Humphrey'^  Clock." 

Dotui,  A.  Coir  AN.   The  Firm  of  Girdlestone.   (Cliatto  aod 

Windus.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  399.  3s.  6d. 

The  commercial  house  which  gives  its  name  to  this  story  is  in  the 
African  trade,  but  its  money  has  ohfeflf  been  made  by  heavily  insur- 
ing nnseaworihv  ships,  and  sending  them  to  sea  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  founder.  But  outside  speculation  brings  the  firm  into  low  water, 
and  it  becomes  necesssry  to  raise  money  in  order  to  keep  it  from 
liquidation.  First  a  flotltioui  comer  In  dlam(mds  is  maolpumted  with 
little  success,  and  then,  matters  becoming  desperate,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  do  away  with  Mr.  Oirdlestone's  ward,  a  young  girl  whose 
£40.000  will  revert  to  him  in  the  event  of  h^r  death.  This  is  one  of  Dr. 
Doyle's  earlier  novels  reprinted,  and,  beyond  being  sensational  and 
Mxoiting,  has  but  little  merit.  Both  in  style  and  In  tieatment  the 
story  batrayt  the  hand  of  the  amateur,  and  the  long  arm  of 
ooiucideooe  is  altogether  too  apparent.  Some  of  the  characters,  how- 
ever, are  cleverly  drawn,  ana  although  by  no  mesns  equal  to  Dr. 
Doyle's  recent  work,  we  can  truthfully  say  that  the  story  is  reidable. 
EacsBsoif,  P.  H.  A  Son  of  the  Fens.  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown  8 vo. 

Cloth.  Pp.376.  6s. 

Dr.  Bmerson  is  favourably  known  as  a  photographer  and  desorlber  of 
Bsst  Anglian  scenery.  But,  as  this  bo3k  sho<rs.  he  excels  more  in  the 
ftrst  than  in  the  second  character,  for  though  there  is  no  la  ik  of 
material,  there  Is  lack  of  skill  in  the  use  of  it.  His  narrative  is  a  dull 
transcript  of  the  life  of  a  Norfolk  hind,  who  is  by  turns  reed  cutter, 
ploughman,  reaper,  North  Sea  fisherman,  and  loafer.  The 
"mawthers"  who  are  the  subject  of  his  mild  flirtations  are  but 
names,  shadows  across  shaiowy  peses*  The  t>o}k  may,  however,  b5 
of  service  to  collectors  of  prorinelu  dislects. 
Fletchrr.  Lawrbncb.   Into  the  Unknown:  A  Bomance  of 

South  Africa.  (CasssII.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  316.  4s. 

S  juthern  (Central  Africa,  our  novelists  would  have  us  believe.  Is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  impreiniable  valleys,  iohablted  by  strange, 
civilised  people.  Mr.  Fletcher's  valley  has  its  points  of  resemblance 
to  those  of  Mr.  Rlier  Haggard's,  but  even  that  novelist's  fertile  fancy 
did  not  conoeive  of  a  Mormon  Colony  from  Sa  t  Lake  City  talcing 
up  its  quarters  in  a  plateau  of  land,  surroundel  by  precipitous 
cliffs,  and  unapproachable  except  bv  a  cavern,  the  mouth  of  whijh  is 
concealed  by  a  water-fall.  Into  this  valley  came  the  hero  of  thia 
story,  his  couiin,  and  a  Zulu  guide,  and  many  and  wonderful  are  their 
adventures.  They  rescue  an  Bngllsh  miner  and  his  daughter  from 
the  Mormons,  and  then,  finding  their  retreat  cut  off,  carry  on  an 
oflTen  five  and  defensive  warfare  in  which  the  whole  Mormon  com- 
munttv  is  gradually  swept  away.  Invention  is  Mr.  Ifletcher's  strong 
point,  his  characters  are  mere  uuppets,  and  his  style  singularly  bald, 
but  the  story  is  never  alloired  to  grow  dull,  and  being  reasonably 
sh^rt,  is  always  interesting.  In  fact.  '*  Into  the  Unknown"  is  a  book 
thit  boyi  will  get  enthusitstic  over,  and  not  a  few  men  will  eajoy. 
HvMK,  F£Bou8.  The  Island  of  Fantasy.  (Qrifhth  and  Farran.) 

Thre^  volumes.  31s.  <5d. 

Mr.  Hume  has,  we  believe,  the  ambition  of  producing  work  somewhat 
more  artistic  than  *'  The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab."  We  are  gbid  to 
say  that  in  this  novel  this  ambition  is  gratified— in  a  measure.  His 
style  is  still  remarkably  bald  and  his  characterisation  crude ;  but  the 
story  is  well  conceived,  and,  as  a  narrative,  well  executed.  A  rich 
Bngltshman,  having  quirrelled  with  his  faoilly,  leaves  Bngland,  and 
buys  from  Turkey  a  small  island  In  the  ^geaa  Sea.  He  then  geta 
together  a  smtll  number  of  pure-blooded  Oreeks,  their  wives,  and 
swuethearts.  and  sets  to  work  to  revive  the  old  Greek  life  and  culture. 
What  measure  of  success  attends  his  efforts  we  will  leave  the  reader 
to  discover.  We  cannot  say  t  lat  the  story  is  convincing ;  but  it  is  inte- 
resting, and  the  sanguinary-minded  will  find  some  good  fighting  In 
the  last  volume. 

LsHMAinr,  B.  C.  "Mp.  Punch's**  Prize  Novels.  (Bradbury, 
Agntw  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.  Pp.174.  4s.  6d. 

Same  of  these  skits  on  the  work  of  popular  novelists  are  good,  some  are 
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very  bad,  but  none  can  oompar^^r  sheer  cleverness  and  applicability 
with  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  "  8ensa|ftn  Novels,"  which  must  always  stand 
in  the  front  ranic  of  fictiofllKl  jborlesque.  The  best  in  the  present 
volume  are *'  Bob  Sllllmere,'*Dy  Iftrs.  Humphry  John  Ward  Preacher ; 
"  Bo  and  the  Black  Sheep."  by  Thomas  of  Wessex :  and  "  One  Man  in 
a  Coat."  by  Jericho  Jerrygo.  We  should  suggest  that  each  should  be 
read  at  some  interval,  vi^ariness  will  come  to  him  who  attempU  to 
read  them  all  at  once.  Mr.  Bdward  Bead's  illustrations  are  very  good. 
We  could  wish  that  all  the  recent  volumes  of  reprints  from  Punch  had 
been  made  uniform  in  binding  and  size. 

MoRTOw,  Bdwabd  a.  (Bditor).  Travellers*  Tales.  (J.  W.  Arrow- 
ami  Lh,  Bristol.;  Paper  covers.  Is.  Illustrated. 
There  is  really  very  little  to  be  said  in  praiie  of  these  six  short  stories, 
althoagn  they  are  by  such  well-known  writers  as  P.  C.  Philips, 
William  WAStall,  I.  ZangwiU,  Clement  Soott,  Richard  Dowllng  and 
Justin  H.  McCarthy.  They  are  soon  read  and  as  quickly  forgotten— 
perhaps  all  that  can  bs  expected  from  a  book  which  is  avowedly  for 
railway  resding.  It  is  amusing  to  read  Mr.  Clement  Scott  lamenting 
the  past  quiet  and  rural  beauty  of  Cromer  and  Overstrand,  when  he 
is  almost  alone  responsible  for  iheir  vulgarisation. 
Patbb,  Walter.    Marius  the  Epicurean.    (Maomillan.)  Two 
vols.  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  265,  Mtf.  16s. 

No  true  artdst  is  ever  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  Mr.  Pater  has  been 
revising  even  the  subtle  workmanship  of  his  Marius."  We  hardly 
Uke  to  call  the  book  a  historical  romance,  and  yet  we  know  not  ho«r 
else  to  class  it.  But  of  historical  romances  it  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  delicately  faithful  to  outer  circumttonce  and  to  inward  tone. 
It  is  a  true  picture  of  the  age  when  Marcus  Aurelius  governed  the 
world  and  Christ^anily  was  coming  to  the  surface,  when  Apuleius  wss 
polishing  his  "  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  aod  when  Luolan  watcbed  the 
impostors  of  all  religions  and  of  all  pa*Iosopnies.  The  best  thinking 
of  the  best  days  of  the  Soman  Bmpire  is  laid  before  us,  and  some 
approach  is  msde  to  answering  the  question:  Why  did  the  best 
thinking  fail  in  the  long  run  to  satisfy  the  best  minds  ? 
Pbowse.  B.  Obtox.  The  Poison  of  Asps.  (Methuen.)  Crown  8vo. 

Cloth.  Pp.  393.  9s. 

Whether  this  novel  will  gain  the  success  it  deierres  is  doubtful— for 
many  reasons.  The  reading  public  is  still  under  the  thrall  6f  sensa- 
tion, and  Is  little  prepared  to  welcome  a  story  pitched  in  the  qui-t, 
restrained  tone  of  Miss  Austen's  work— and  yet  there  are  enoouragiog 
signs  of  reaction.  Mr.  Prowse  is  a  new  writ«r.  but  he  has  few  ot  (he 
faults  of  ^e  beginner.  Among  other  qualities  his  work  h*  s  abs  )lute 
truthfulness.  No  one  who  hss  ever  lived  in  a  small  country  town  can 
deny  the  accuracy  of  his  picture  of  Tattlebridge,  with  Ita  narrownest . 
its  gossiping,  and  its  hard,  unpltying  creed.  The  great  mistoke  of  the 
tragedy  is  the  inclusion  of  some  few  pages  of  almost  irrelevant 
rel&lotts  discussion;  the  name  of  the  town,  too,  should  not  so 
obviously  interpret  iu  character;  the  Intruston  of  the  author's  person- 
ality on  page  M3  is  inartistic ;  and  a  character  such  as  Mrs.  Need- 
ham  Is  haMly  likely  to  be  offended  by  the  term  '*  deuce"  of  tennis. 
These  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  very  email  faults.  We 
draw  attention  to  them  because  we  hope  and  expect  much  of  Mr. 
Prows^s  next  story. 

TuRiTKR.  J.  The  Life  History  of  a  Crime.  (U.  Lullington  Kosd, 
Anerley.  S.B.)  Paper  Covers.  Is. 

We  have  read  this  story  with  some  care  from  a  desire  to  see  whether 
the  autbor  was  justified  in  producing  at  his  own  expense  a  volume, 
which  was.  he  tells  us,  refused  by  every  publisher.  Worked  out  by 
an  experienced  hand,  and  at  a  greater  length,  the  central  idea  of  the 
story  might  have  made  a  powerful  novel ;  out  as  it  stands,  we  cannot 
but  agree  with  the  publisbe's  in  their  estimate  of  its  chances. 
Traill.  U.  D.    Number  Twenty.   (Henry  A  Co.)   Crown  8vo. 

Cloth.   Pp.  a07.  8s.  fid. 

Mr.  Traill's  humour  is  ponderous,  the  very  antithesis  of  the  "  new 
humour,"  although  the  title«story  is  quite  as  peaslmlstic  as  anything 
that  Mr.  Barry  Pain  has  yet  produced.  And  even  a  Saturday  Bevieioer 
is  not  altogether  proof  again* t  the  seduction  of  the  pun  ("  the  last 
and  saddest  evidence  of  Intellectual  poverty  ").  Toe  pun,  too.  is  such 
a  very  old  one  and  so  very  bad— Kant  and  cant.  **  Number  Twenty  " 
is  the  twentieth  centory,  with  all  the  nineteenth  century  faulu  in 
excess— no  manhood,  no  virility,  no  sturdy  literature,  no  childhood. 
Tne  only  cuapter  in  this  stoiy  which  we  found  really  amusing  is  that 
upon  the  twentieth  century  baby,  whose  nurse  is  trying  to  amuse  it 
with  the  repitlon  of  nuraery  rhymes.  To  Dr.  Watt's  lines,  beginning 
"  How  doth  the  Little  Busy  Bee  r  "  the  Infant  repliea  :— 
'*  How  doth  this  little  bse  do  thlaf 

Why,  by  an  Impulse  blind. 
Cease  then  to  praise  good  works  of  such 

An  automatic  kind. ' 
There  are  some  half-iozen  parodied  nursery  rhymes  of  this  sort— all 
equally  delicious .  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  four  indifferent 
stories  from  MacmiUan't  Magazine,  the  Ninetftnik  Century,  and  the 
t'niversal  lievino ;  and  of  versea  f rom  the  Saturday  Review  and  the 
Daily  Telegraph. 

The  story  of  a  Penitent  Soul.  (Bentley.)  Two  volumes.  21s. 
Few  recent  novels  have  been  more  profoondly  moving,  more  artistic 
in  workmanship  and  finlsbed  in  detail  than  this  short  story,  which  is 
said  to  be  from  the  hands  of  a  lady  novelist,  whose  work  in  the  past 
has  been  rather  melodramatic  than  artistic.  Stephen  Dart  is  the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  rich  man  and  of  a  young  governess.  Adopted  by 
his  uncle,  a  Methodist  minister,  he  Is  brought  up  in  the  hard. 
Philistine  atmosphere  of  unsympathetic  provinciality,  from  which 
his  sonl,  aspirhig  towards  art  and  culture,  rebels.  His  etrlj  life  is  one 
long  struggle  against  his  destiny.  Before  he  knows  the  f  sc  s  of  hit 
birth  he  becomes  engaged  to  his  cousin,  but  his  uncle  forbids  the 
marriage,  even  although  he  baa  made  some  mark  In  the  mlnlstiy. 
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which,  in  hit  learch  for  »  hicher  life,  he  hat  entered.  He  Accepts  « 
Uviag  in  the  Korth  of  England,  where  he  falls  in  love,  unwittingly, 
with  a  martied  woman,  mated  to  a  man  many  years  older  than  hertelf , 
In  a  brief  moment  of  paation  they  yield  to  their  temptation,  and 
awake  to  the  horror  of  their  slo.  Their  child  it  bom,  and  the  woman , 
believing  henelf  dying,  oonfeaces  the  truth  to  her  hosband.  He 
enjoins  tnat  Stephen  Dart  shall  remain  at  his  work,  on  whicn  condi> 
tlon  he  will  hide  his  wife's  shame  and  keep  the  child  as  his  own.  The 
intense  tragedy  of  the  last  psges  are  not  relieved  by  one  •ingle  ray  of 
light ;  in  no  passage  has  the  authoress  sacrificed  her  att  to  her  chaooe 
popularity.  The  woman  dies  worn  out  with  sofPeriog,  and  her 
nusband  cuts  his  throat,  leaving  the  child  to  Stephen  Dart,  who  works 
for  its  happiness  for  seven  years,  when  thfe>  ovuse  descends  upon  its 
innocent  head,  and,  followed  by  Its  father,  it  dies  of  consumption. 
The  story  is  morbid  undoubtedly,  but  it  is  not  unhealthy.  It  is  one 
weary  cry  against  the  curse  of  heredity,  but  it  it  infused  through- 
out with  intense  religious  feeling.  It  is  a  tragedy  which  everyone 
would  do  well  to  read. 

Watsok,  H.  B.  Marbzott.  The  Web  of  the  Snider.  (Hutchin- 
son.) OiownSvo.  Oloth.   Pp.  37e.  ds.  6d. 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  enthrallicg  romances  of  adventure 
that  it  has  been  our  good  luck  to  read.  Mr.  Watson  is  one  nt  the 
foremoit  of  the  small  group  of  eonteurs  who  do  so  much  to  enliven  th« 
page*  of  the  Spmker  and  the  National  ObMerver^  and  this  New  Zealand 
story,  although  stnsational,  is  told  with  no  small  desree  of  ait. 

HISTOKr. 

Grekk.  J.  R.,  M.A.  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
Volume  I.  (Macmillan.)  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  468.  12«.  net. 
That  at  last  we  have  a  worthy  edition  of  this  admirable  history  cane ot 
be  an  unmixed  source  of  congratulation  to  all  students  of  his- 
tory. In  her  preface  to  the  present  volume,  Mts.  Oreen  (who, 
together  with  Miss  Kate  Norgate,  is  responsible  for  the  editorship) 
savs  that  it  was  her  husband's  favourite  wish  to  B*e  English  hist'  ry 
internreted  and  illustrated  by  pictures  which  should  tell  us  how  men 
and  things  appeared  to  lookers-on  of  their  own  day,  and  how  contem- 
porary observers  aimed  at  representing  them.  Tnis  new  edition  is  an 
attempt  to  carry  out  such  an  idea  by  Illustrating  Mr.  Grcf  n's  volume 
from  the  designs  of  contemporary  aztists,  scribes,  and  architects.  The 
work  has  been  wonderfully  well  done,  the  illust  rAtlons,  bnth  these  la 
colours  and  the  wood-engravfngs,  being  very  successful.  The  volume 
is  one  which  no  library,  however  snuili,  should  be  without.  He  who 
has  mastered  it  and  Its  successors  will  have  mastered  all  the  salient 
faota  and  theories  of  English  history.  We  should  add  that  Messrs. 

^•o  publsbing  thi«  edition  in  monthly  parts  at  Is. 
riast  published  are  parts  10, 11,  and  12. 

A  Companion  to  the  Iliad.  (Macmlllau.) 
Pp.  411. 

Lthat  even  to  those  who  cannot  read  Qreek  in  the 
_  jot  Qreek  literature  in  translations  will  be  necessary 

if  any  real  knowledge  of  English  literature  and  its  origins  is 
required.  The  present  book,  he  savs,  is  an  experiment.  It  is  {i 
running  commentary  on  the  "  Iliad,"  designed  to  bring  to  the  exact 

f>Iaco  where  it  is  needed  the  information  required  for  the  understand^ 
ng  of  the  original.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  really  wish  to 
learn.  Imt  can  read  Homer  in  a  translstion  only.  In  his  intardnction 
Dr.  I^eaf  discosset  the  theories  of  the  genesis  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and  the 
"Odyssey." 

Litchfield.  Freckrick.    Illustrated  History  of  Furniture. 

(Truslove  and  Shirley.)  Royal  8vo.  Clotn.  Pp.  280. 

Biblical,  Greek.  Roman,  early  English,  and  Italian  Renaissance  fuml< 
to  re  -  all  have  contributed  to  the  interest  of  these  pages .  In  a  volume 
of  this  size,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  render  full  justice  to  many 
different  pliases  through  whicn  famiture  has  pssed,  but  Mr.  Litch- 
field has  exercised  a  very  wise  discretion  in  his  choice  of  material, 
the  result  b»ing  this  volume  is  not  onl^^  valuable  to  the  connaisseur,  l)ut 
sugsestive  and  interesting  to  the'  general  reader.  Perhaps  the  illus- 
trations are  the  most  succevsful  portion  of  the  book.  They  have  bten 
ooUeoted  fr^m  every  available  source,  and  have  been  arranged  in 
obronological  order,  so  that  those  who  have  not  time  or  inclination  to 
study  the  subject  deenly  in  the  letterpress  may  yet  gather  a  very  f%ir 
impression  of  the  evolution  of  fnrniture.  We  hope  that  this  volume 
Duty  meet  with  the  success  that  it  deserves,  more  especially  as  Mr. 
Litchfield  promises  a  more  detailed  work  if  this  should  prove  the  cate. 

Payitf,  Ehward  Jomr.  History  of  the  New  World  ealled 
America.  Volume  I.  (Claroidon  Press,  Oxford.)  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  546.  Ids. 

A  very  ambitious  work,  which,  if  it  is  carried  cut  on  the  same  scale  on 
which  it  is  begun,  is  destined  to  be  quite  monumental.  The  present 
volume  is  divided  Into  two  books :  the  first  dealing  wltli  the  dhoovery 
of  America  and  the  second  with  aboriginal  America.  It  is  an  example 
of  anremitting  toil  and  research  applied  to  the  very  best  advantage, 
for  Mr.  Payne^  is  evidently  a  trained  and  philosophical  intellect,  and 
he  has  made  hts  volume,  although  massive,  intensely  Interesting 
and  r^uiable.  The  part  dealing  with  the  discovery  of  America,  snd 
of  the  various  causes  which  led  up  to  that  diicovery.  are  treated  in  a 
maaterly  manner,  which  promises  well  for  the  success  of  future 
Tolomes.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  Mr.  Payne  would 
have  Increased  the  value  of  Ms  work  if  he  had  been  a  little  more  chaiy 
ot  his  abundant  material.  The  volume  would  certainly  not  suffer  if 
it  were  slightly  condensed. 

Qim.L.  Albbmt  W.  The  History  of  P.  Cornelius  Tacitus.  Trans- 
latvd  into  English  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  In  two  volumes. 
(Hurray.)  Volume  I.  8vo.  Cloth.   7s.  6d. 

That  one  long  year  daring  whioh  so  many  of  the  most  startling  events 
of  Uonum  imperial  hittory  took  place,  69  after  Christ,  is  here  brought 


In  Mr.  Quill's  translation  within  the  ken  of  English  readers.  He 
tells  us.  as  nearly  as  he  can  in  Tacitus'  own  manner,  of  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  world  which  followed  on  the  dying  out  of  the  house  of 
Augustus;  of  the  jealousies  between  Roman  armies  in  different 
provinces;  of  how  (Hul  was  divided  against  itself,  Germany  set 
against  Italy,  Bsst  against  West.  The  st  udy  of  the  evils  of  absolutism, 
and  of  the  rottenness  of  courts  is  relieved  by  a  few  touches  of  virtue, 
and  by  many  scenes  of  intert  st.  We  survey  a  canvas  rich  with  living 
portraits.  The  art  of  'iacitus  makes  ua  uoderstand  his  men  and 
women  as  If  they  were  our  contemporaries,  and  remember  them  as  if 
they  were  our  own  familiar  enemies. 

Stephrms,  h.  Morse  (Editor).  The  Principal  Speeches  of  the 
Statesmen  and  Orators  of  the  French  Revolution,  1789—1795. 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.)  Tau  volumes.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
Ml  and  644. 

Mr.  Morse  Stephens,  whose  admirable  history  of  the  Franoh  Revolution 
has  already  been  favourably  noticed  here,  has  given  us  in  these  two 
closely-piinted  volumes  the  speeches,  in  their  original  French,  of  the 
chief  actors  In  the  great  revolutionary  drama.  iThe  work  wss  sug- 
gested, we  are  told,  by  Dr.  Franck  Bright,  the  historian,  and  Masterof 
Universitv  College,  Oxford,  and  his  aeleotlon  has,  with  additions,  been 
used.  Although  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  students  for  examina- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  many  of  the  speeches  will  prove 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  more  general  rtader,  if  only  from 
the  purely  literary  point  of  view  and  as  contributions  to  the  srt  of 
rhetoric.  The  notes  aiui  the  short  blograpbics  rf  the  different  ora*  ors 
whose  speeches  tiave  been  selected  are  exceUentlv  done,  and  will  prove 
of  the  greatest  use  and  value. 

Strvbhson,  RoBEaiT  Louis.  A  Footnote  to  History:  Eight  Years 
of  Trouble  in  Samoa.  (Csssell.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  :pp.  3:^2.  5«. 
Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  occupies  desf'rvedly  one  of  the  foremost 
positions  in  modem  English  literature.  For  this  reason  we  fear  that 
the  literary  amateur,  imitotlng  Mr.  Stevenson's  matter  but  not  his 
manner,  will,  upon  seeing  tbis  volume,  rush  in  and  pile  the  book- 
shops with  countlets  "  Footsteps  to  History,"  which  will  be  as  useless 
and  uninteresting  as  Mr.  Stevenson's  work  is  valuable.  And  it  is 
only  valuable  became  it  is  written  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  incomparable 
msnner,  and  because  it  gives  us,  almost  for  the  first  time,  an  exact  and 
detailed  impression  of  the  way  in  which  comparatively  savage  races 
are  treated  hy  civilised  powers.  Samoa,  Mr.  Stevenson  tells  us,  is 
quite  distracted  with  internal  dissension  and  outside  interference- 
interference  of  the  most  flagrant  kind,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  narra- 
tive—and unless  the  powers  that  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany 
step  in  and  see  to  the  behaviour  of  their  Samoan  xeptesentatlvei, 
affairs  will  anive  at  a  very  serious  head. 

LEGAL  AND  POLITICAL. 
Lamokd,  Robert  Peel.  The  Scottish  Poor  Laws :  Theh*  History, 
Policy,  and  Operation.    (WiUiam  Hodge  and  Co.,  Glasgow.)  8vo 

cloth.   Pp.  m 

A  new  edi<  ion  of  a  valuable  and  exhaustive  work,  revised  and  enlarged. 

PsTZLER.  JoHX.  Llfc  iu  UtOPla.  (Author^s  Oo-Operative  Publishing 
Co.)  Paper  Covers.  Is. 

Yet  another  description  of  the  ideal  state,  based  to  some  extent  upon 
Plato's  "Republic"  and  More's  "Utopia."  The  author  advocates 
the  abolition  of  money  and  of  nrivate  nrooerty.  The  volume  is  in 
dialogue  form. 

MUSIC.  POETRY,  AND  THE  DRAMA, 
AixGEB.  CxNox.  (Editor.)   Lamb's  Tales  fpom  Shakespeare. 
(Mscmillan.)   IBmo.   Cloth.   2s.  6d.  net. 

There  sre  few  pei>ple  who  do  not  know  Canon  Ainger's  introduction  to 
"  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare."  It  is  nnneoes^^  to  tay  more 
than  that  this  volume  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  reprint  of  the 
Golden  Treasury  Series. 

Byrox,  Lord.  Poetical  Works.  Volume  X.  (Qrifllth  and  Fanan.) 
Long  Fo*t  hvo.   Cloth.  2s.  6d. ;  Paper,  Is.  6d.  and  Is. 
Coniairs  the  first  three  csntoe  of  "Don  Juan,"  with  the  original  and 

additionsl  notes. 

Best.  W.  T.  (Editor).  Cecilia.  Books  XLIII.  and  XLIV,  (Aogener.) 
Paper  covers.   Pp.  22  and  20,   Is.  each. 

A  colkc  ion  of  orpan  pieces  In  divene  styles,  edited  by  the  famous 
organist.   Book  XLIII.  contains  a  Symphony  by  Elfrida  Andtee,  and 
Book  XLIV.,  a  Sonata,  In  E  minor,  by  P.  FumagaUi. 
BbiiktBs,  Robert.  Achilles  In  Scyros.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.) 

Fcap.  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  68.  4s.  net. 

Mr.  Bridges'  muse  is  shy  and  retiring,  and  for  some  time  his  poems 
were  printed  for  private  circulation  only.  Piaise.  however,  frcni 
many  sources— Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  being  by  no  meant  the  least 
enthusiastic— evoked  tnqulrv  from  lovers  of  poetry,  and  in  response 
Mr.  Bridges  has  allowed  this  and  two  previous  volumes  to  pleasure 
the  vulgar  crowd.  The  present  volume  Is  drsmatlc  la  form,  and 
founded  upon  the  story  that  Achilles'  mother,  Thetis,  fearful  of  her 
son's  gcing  to  the  Trojan  war,  secreted  him,  in  feminine  garb,  among 
the  msidens  of  the  Scyrisn  Court.  Here  comes  the  crafty  Ulysses  tu 
find  him.  Not  succeedirg  by  straightforward  means  he  tries  craft, 
and  decliing  himself  Ulie  h  pedlar  attracts  Achilles'  notice  by  turning 
over  a  sword  among  the  trinkets  which  he  is  telling  to  his  girliih 
companions.  We  cannot  say  that  we  like  this  nlay,  excellent  ss  it  ie, 
88  much  as  Mr.  Bridges'  "  Shorter  Poems,"  It  is,  however,  among 
the  most  beautiful  «-xamples  of  modem  poetical  drama.  blendioK 
classical  and  Elizabethan  characteristics  with  great  felicity. 
Cai.xb,  Ralph  H.    Love  Songs  of  English  Poets,  1500-1800. 

(Hf^inemann.)   Fcap.  8vo.   Cloth.  6s. 

This  is  but  an  inadequate  volume,  whieS^  makes  oner  liope  for  hettet 
things  in  Mr.  WiUiam  Watson^  ^n^w^^^^^nd  tun*  ii 
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eMToh  for  graOBrMttifaotion  to  Mr.  Fdtey  Ualbur<r8  "  Bnglfth  Love 
Lyric*,**  iACiiM«d  in  i  he  CaniertMiry  Po4»U.  Mr.  Caine  htm  beeii  at  too 
gTMit  paioa  to  include  the  wurk  of  out-of-ihe-way  and  forgotten 
podta  to  the  exoluaton  of  c4iher»  whoee  claim*  ure  greater,  and  poenu 
whidi  we  all  know  and  love.  An  anthology  of  lov«s  longs  whicadoea 
not  Inolnde  Lovelaoe't  exqoUIttf  **  To  Lnca>U,  on  CK>ing  to  the  Wan  " 
ii  inoomplete.  indeed.  We  look  l:i  vain,  too,  for  Mr*,  fiehn's  "Love 
in  FantMtio  Triumph  Sat."  However.  Mr.CMine't  teleccion  I*  very 
Dioely  got  up,  and  it  c  ntaio*  to  mauy  beautiful  thing*  tbat  we  can 
alnuwt^nd  It  in  our  heait*  toe3tcu*e  the  exolutiou  of  oiher*.  altbough 
•ometime«  more  beaniiful.  It  i*  sure  to  cjntain  much  thai  neither  Mr. 
WataoDorMr.  HuIbuNl  have  inotodcd,  to  th»t  io  will  have  iA  uae, 
and  will  be  ioditpentabltf  to  all  luver*  of  erotic  poetry. 

Bixis,  WiLUAM  AsHTov.  1849:  A  Vindication.  (K?gan  Paul.) 
Papi^r Cover*.   Pp.72.  2«*. 

A  b.ief  vindioation  of  the  Bavreuth  Matter,  by  the  editor  of  the 
Metster,  in  reply  to  the  late  Fevdi  .and  Praeger**  chapter*  dealing 
with  Wagner  and  the  Stfon  Revolution,  in  ^'Wagner  a*  I  Knew 

Him.- 

FoRscAir,  H.  BuzTov  (Editor).    Shelley's  Poetical  Works.  Vol. 
tV.  (Gtorge  B<U  and  Son*.)  Ftcap.StrO.  Pp.  345.  2b.  6d. 
^e  penuli  imate  volume  of  the  five- volume  edition  of  Shelley,  now  being 

publithed  in  the  Aldlne  BJiclon  of  the  Brttlth  PoeU.  It  contain* 

among  other  pormt  "  Adonab."  *'  Hellat,"  *'  Charle*  the  Firet,'  aud 

the"WltchoI  A»U»." 

QooDwi.'v,  Amuva.  Practical  Hints  on  the  Technique  and 
Touch  of  Pianoforte  Playing.  CAugener  and  Co.,  86.  Newgate 
Street.)  Pp.  7i.  ,    ^.  ^ 

A  useiul  guide-book,  with  blank  page*  for  notes,  c-nnpi  ed  cblefly 

with  the  object  o  drawing  attention  to  those  fault*  most  frequently 

made  by  anuiteur  pianist*. 

HinxAH.  Joair  (Biitor).  The  Song  Book.  (M«omilIan  and  Co.) 
16mo.  Ck>th.  Pp.  M8.  2*.  6u.  neb. 

^o  more  Intereeiing  voluqae  ttian  thi*  ha«.  so  t»r,  appeared  in  the 
re>i*tue  of  tbe  Qolden  Treatury  Serie*.  Someb  jdy  na*  *aid  **  Give 
me  the  making  of  the  SmffM  or  any  nation  and  let  who  will  make 
it*  law*."  Mr.  Hullah  hn*  *e1ected  aod  arranged  In  thi*  *mall 
volume  the  mAjority  of  the  be*&  *ong8  by  drc  iated  poet*  and  mndoian* 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ire  and.  aod,  a*  the  melody  1*  also  given  in  everv 
case,  it  i«  posiible  for  the  mu*ieal  rdader  to  ocmp*re  not  merely  one 
melody  with  an>ither  bat  «ny  set  of  nitional  mel'-dlM  with  any  other— 
The  tinghth  wiib  the  Iriah,  ttie  Iri  h  with  the  Wrhh,  and  to  on. 
No  le**  thtn  364  *ong*  are  hera  cla**ified.  Of  ojur*«.  tbe  melody 
a' one,  not  tbe  luurmooy,  it  givm  with  the  word* ;  hot  It  mutt  be  re- 
membered that  in  mo*6  ca^M  the  tune  1*  the  on'y  rriginal  part  of  tbe 
muaic  of  a  national  *ong.  Mr.  Hullah  cl  lim*  that  hi*  ooileotion  prove* 
on  the  one  hand  that,  taken  at  a  whole,  thete  national  tong*  will  not 
*ufrer  by  oompari  .on  with  any  other  nation ;  aud,  on  the  other,  that 
^he  Bnglith.  at  well  at  the  Soottlth.  the  WeUh,  aod  toe  Irl«h.  have 
national  melodiet,  contrary  t:>  tbe  opinion  of  torn  i  people,  who  have 
never  looked  into  tbe  matter.  The  indexing  of  the  cul  action  1*  oom- 
p^te,  and  the  note*  a,  pended  are  incere»tiug  and  valuable. 

SioHEY.  Poems.    (Gay  and  Bird.)   Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
^.3(t0.   7*.  6J.  ne.t. 

ne  Sptctator,  in  a  revitw  of  Lanier**  ver*e.  appraf*e*  him  a*  tbe  most 
^  original  poet  ttiat  the  Dnited  State*  ha*  yet  produced— more  ortftinal 
than  any  England  ha*  produced  within  the  pA*t  thirty  year*.  Tnl*i* 
high  prat*e,  but  a  perusal  of  hi*  collected  poem*  in  tae  volume  before 
u«  convince*  u^that  it  I*  not  altogether  unrea*ooable.  Undl  recently 
he  wa*  pnujtictUy  unknown  in  thi*  country,  but  hi*  po*thumous 
reputation  1*  already  great,  and  certain  to  increa«e.  He  wa*  bom  io 
1843.  and  died  Augu*t,  IStfl.  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  In  per*onal 
appearance,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  portrait  prefkdngihe  volume^ 
he  wat  remarkably  like  the  Ute  Blohard  Jefferie*.  For  year*  he 
revottrd  hit  leisure  moment*  to  the  *nudy  of  poetry,  notably  Andtlo- 
Stxon  and  Kng  in  all  Iti  development*,  and  wrote  one  biok, 
*'  The  Scifrnci  of  Eaflli*h  Veree,"  an  uniq«ie  preeentmentcf  ^e  formal 
element*  of  verse.  Ue  wa*  for  ooa  year,  1679-BO.  lec  urer  on  Bnglleh 
literature  at  the  John  Hopklo*  Univerelty.  Hi*  death  in  1881  wa* 
from  consumption,  against  which  and  poverty  he  had  t>ravely  battled 
for  year*.  U<*  poetiy  ha*  no&  much  of  pa*don,  but  a  great  deal  of 
delicate  fancy  and  refined  humour.  Than  the  *bort  *erie*.  *'  Uymo* 
of  the  Mareh***,"  we  know  of  nothing  in  any  pjetry  more  beau  4tul  or 
more  quiveriog  with  the  epirit  of  nature. 

Maxwell,  Major  -  Obnkral.  Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans. 
(Walter  Sookt.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  xi.,  199,  Iz.  i*.  6a.  Scutt 
Library. 

A  ver*e  tr*n*latton,  together  with  anintrnduction.  appendix,  and  note*, 
of,  perhA|.*.  the  finest  creation  of  Schiller'*  geniu*. 

Pi.^KBO,  Arthitb  W.  The  Magistrate.  (Utiaimann).  Small 
sQuar«*.   t  luta.   Pp  164.  2*.  6d. 

Ihe  tixth  volume  of  Mr.  Pinero'*  dramatic  work*.  Including,  like  it*  p.e- 
dece**ors,  an  introductory  note  by  Mr.  Milc^mn  C.  Salamaii. 

Pbout.  Bbbkbzrr.  Fugue  aod  Fugal  Analysis.  (Augener  and 
Co.,  86,  Newgate  Street.)  Cloth.  Pp.  'Jiii  aiul  252.  6».  each. 
Two  valuable  theiretical  works  for  the  student  inu»lc  by  tbe 
Professor  of  HHrinony  and  Composition  at  the  Royal  Hoadeniy.  In 
"  Fugue,"  which  Is  now  in  its  setvud  edition,  the  author  founds  his 
work  solely  on  the  practice  of  the  great  roasters.  In  **  Fugal 
Analysis.'*  the  conipinion  work,  he  (lives  a  collect lou  of  fugue*  of 
various  styles  put  Into  score  and  analysed. 

Smith,  Obobi^e  Barxett  (Editor).  Illustrated  British  BaJIads. 
l*arUl.— VI.   (Ca**ell.)  7d.  each. 

Ue-is*iie  of  the  be*t-kncwn  ballad*  of  Bugsland,  Scotl  md,  and  I. eland. 


Wilson,  g.  H.  The  Musical  Year^Book  of  the  United  States. 
1S91-92  (154.  Tiemunt  Street.  Bo»iou;.  Paper  cover*.  P^i.  116. 
1  dollar. 

A  handy  record  of  musical  occurrence*  of  artiatic  interest  in  the  chief 
dUt*  of  the  United  Siates,  with  index  ef  works  percurmed. 
Wood.  Chas.  (composer).  Four  Songs  with  Pianoforte  Accom- 
paniment. (Augener.)  Paper  cover*.   Pp.  16.  Is. 
All  preUy  *aiig*,  eeptcially  the  tir*t  "  Andent  Ix>ve  Song." 

BBFERBNCB  BOOKS. 
Breton.  Isabella.    The  Book  of  Household  Management. 

(Ward,  Lock,  Bo*denand  Cj.)  Crown  8v.-.   Clotn.   Pp.  1,64«.  7«.6d. 

After  all  ha»  been  *aid  fur  othor'bojks,  doalmg  with  unaller  and  tlaalo 
d^)artment<  of  houtehold  management,  Mrt.  Beeton't  thick  volume 
remains  tlje  b.-tt  and  the  meet  generally  reliable.  Bvery  one  knows  it, 
every  one  use*  it,  and  a*  every  one  praiaet  ii  there  is  no  need  for  ut  t  * 
do *o  here.  The  pre*en&  edition  i*  entirely  revited,  and  ha*  the  advao- 
taga  of  numer  m*  new  col  mred  plate*  and  engravings  and  eeveml 
hundred  freeh  recipes  for  every  form  of  cookery. 
Slatbb.  U.  H.  Book  Collecting.    (Sonneutcheln.)  Crown  8vo. 

CloUi.  Pp.130.  J*. 

A  volume  of  the  Young  C«>Ile"tor  *erie*,  writtm  by  the  author  of 
'*  Book  Price*  Current.  From  it  cjox  oe  gathered  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation about  the  early  Bnglitd  aod  fore  gi  prrtset,  water>inarkt, 
tbe  pretervat.on  and  renovation  of  bookt,  bioliographie*.  and  book* 
that  are  likeiy  to  ri*e  in  price;  but  it  almoet  ignoret  that  very 
latcinatiog  form  of  book -coHectixig— the  collecting  of  cootparatively 
modem  first  ediiioos,  and  of  the  £*teditinus  of  modern  noveliet*  aod 
poet*.  Mr.  S  ater  ehoold  add  a  oou4  le  i  f  chapter*  on  theee  eubject*  in 
future  edition*,  or  give  u*  a  supplementary  vi  lame.  Thexe  is  plenty 
of  material  for  it. 

Locke's  Annual  Register  of  Births.  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 
1891.  Vo.umel.  (Caaries  Dickens  ana  Bvaos.)  8vo.  cloto.  P^.  cccix. 
A  carefully  inlexed  work,  complied  from  the  notices  in  a  1  the  lea  Jin< 

London  and  provincial  papers.  The  work  should  prove  especially 

useful  to  the  legal  profettlon. 

BBLIGION,  PHILOSOPHY.  AND  EDUCATION. 
Hall.  Newman.    Divine  Brotherhood :  iubilee  Gleanings, 
1842-1892.   (T.  and  T.  Clara.  BdinbuTMbj   Cro\%^  b\o.   Cloth.  Pp. 
282. 

A  reprint  of  several  small  tractates,  published  during  the  author**  flft^ 

yean  of  pastoral  ministry,  but  now  out  of  print. 

Lees,  J.  Camsbox,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Life  and  Conduct.  (A.  and  O. 
BhKSk.)  18  mo.  Paper.  6d.  net. 

A  volume  of  the  Oulid  and  Bible  Olaa*  Text  Book*  serie*.  written  wl'h 
the  object  of  thowing  how  the  principle  of  religion  msy  Reapplied  to 
the  conduct  of  young  men.  It  it  tp^Milly  adapted  meet  the  wants 
of  Literav  or  Mutual  Improvement  Societie*. 

Balano.  \ev.  F.,  M.A.  Sermons  ft*om  Browning.  (BlUot 
Stock.)  12a\  Cloth.   Pp.  106 

The  substanoeVf  four  Advent  lecture*  delivered  by  the  curate  of  St. 
Anne'*,  Holloway,  la*t  December.  For  each  of  the  lecture*  he  hi* 
tftken  one  or  more  *p^ified  poems  a«  texts.  The  Httie  book 
evidence*  the  broad-minded  strength  aud  heal.hy  optimism  whicn 
is  the  tofluenoe  of  Browning's  longer  th^ox^ioal  p«»eais  pn  minitters 
of  religion. 

Pkaoock,  Mabbl  (Bdltor).  Bunyan'9  "Holy  War''  and  "The 
Heavenly  Footman.**  (Clarendon  Pi  est,  Oxfo.d.)  Fcap.  ovo. 
Clo.h.  Pp.262. 

Tfie  "  Holy  War  "  hat  never  been  to  popular  at  t^e  "Pllgrlm't  Pro- 
gress," and  for  a  very  good  reason—it  Is  by  rto  mt<«n*  a«  good ;  but 
we  are  nevertheless  grateful  to  Mis*  Peacock  for  thi*  excellent  new 
edition,  which  also  contain*  "  The  Heavenly  Footman."  a  brief  but 
careful  life  of  Bunyan,  a  chronological  table  of  the  chief  event*  of 
Bnnyan's  life  and  of  contemporary  history  In  parallel  columns,  and  a 
fair  number  of  discreet  notes. 

SOIBNOB. 

Dixon,  Charlks.  The  Migration  of  Birds :  An  Attempt  to 
Reduce  Avian  Season-Flight  to  Law.  (i;na«/man  and  H«il )  6vo. 
Cloth.  6s. 

In  this  able  book  the  anthor.  a  well-known  and  competent  ornitholo- 
gist, contribute*  a  theory  toward*  a  *olutl<m  of  the  obecure  questum 
of  the  origin  of  the  mliiratloa  of  birds.  He  hat  little  tbat  is  new  U 
say  as  to  the  causes  ujw  Oi^erating.  which  In  the  autumn  drives  a 
large  number  of  tpeciet  touthwardt  in  search  of  food  and  warmth,  and 
which  in  the  tprlng  briogt  them  back  for  tbe  functions  of  pairing. 
It  is  the  primary  cause  which  concern*  him.  aod  this  he  l«tokt  for  fa 
the  great  climatal  cnsnget  br  jught  about  bv  the  Qltciat  Bpoch  wnlci 
set  In  during  later  Tertiary  timet.  Tbe  (ffect  of  th  s  wa*  to  drive 
P.Uar  specie*  *ouihward*  to  longer  distance*,  as  the  ice  sheet  erept 
over  sub-Polar  region*,  until,  with  It*  retreat,  the  home-sick  bird* 
leturued  to  their  ancient  haunt*.  The  migrati(*n*  of  the  Spotted  Fly- 
catcher illustrate  thi*  theory;  but  a  Urge  amount  of  iuformatioo 
about  the  n^vement*  of  other  bird*  i«  given  In  thi*  tuggettlve  book. 
Oabnrb.  R.X  The  Speech  of  Monkeys.  (Heinemann.)  Crown 

8vo.   Oiotb/  IV260.   7>.  6d. 

In  thi*  volume.  okmpileH  fmm  the  article*  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  differm  >  review*,  we  have  a  rec  ord  and  euountry 
of  the  progre**  which  Dr.  Gamer  ha*  made  in  bis  researvhes  Into 
the  Simian  tongue,  and  an  exposition  of  his  theorle*  and  future  pUos. 
Apart  from  the  novelty  of  Its  subject,  tlvr^ork  i*  ex<|Bediti#ty 
Intereeting.   It  i*  written  luLa  p.ipnlm*.  i|  .  _  . 

*tyle,  aud  «hould  rtaoh  a  wide  k 
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HovoBTov.  W.  Sketches  of  Brttish  Insects.  (Newmuin.) 
Crown  8wo.  OU  tb. 

ADo'htr  book  of  popular  nataial  bUtory.  Mr.  Houghton  hat  miioh  to 
tell  at  of  our  ioitoi-foet  and  of  our  iniicoi-fiieijos,  -iid  he  wr  la  a 
very  clear  and  pheasant  atyle.  He  tallu  of  the  supcrstltio  a  about 
the  Death's  H«ad  moth,  cf  the  ravagea  of  the  turnip-fly.  and  of 
noaquito-Mtet ;  but  he  aleo  giveta  useful  intttuctlon  to  tbe  ktruoture 
and  cl«Mifio*tlon  of  inieott.  The  illuitratlont  are  blight  and  yeiy 
liberally  |.rovided. 

Buix,  Hdwjibd,  M.A.,  LL.v.,  F  R.S.  Volcanoes :  Past  and 
Present.  (Walter  Scttt  )  Crown,  ovo.  Cloth.  Pp  270.  3«.  dd. 
This  Is  an  interesting  vnlume— to  t^ose  who  can  waive  a<iat.t  rac  ive  stvle 
find  tbe  putt'ng  of  ideniific  facts  iuapopuUr  form.  In  fact,  a  though 
Dr.  Hull  wtites  from  the  fulUst  of  Icnowltd^e,  he  writes  with  veiy 
little  skill.  His  book  Is  too  dry  to  be  popular.  The  facts,  however, 
are  put  foith  in  as  shoit  a  space  as  possible,  and  as  a  reference  book 
the  volume  will  bsof  great  use  to  the  yen^ral  reader.  The  Illustrations 
•dd4[(eitly  to  the  due  oom prehension  of  the  letterpress. 

IiAiicG,  8.  Human  Origins.  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  8vo.  Cloth* 
Pp.«^.  as.6d. 

llr.  Laing,  the  chairman  of  the  Brighton  Railway,  is  also  the  author  of 
a  very  fair  number  of  exoellent  works  on  the  vestd  que»tions  of 
modem  scfence ;  the  most  widely  read  of  which  have  beeo  **  Problems 
of  tbe  Future,"  *' Modem  Selenoe  and  Modem  Thcughf,"  and  **A 
Modem  Zoroastrlan."  In  the  prfsent  valume  be  describtrs.  with 
gnat  lucidity  of  expression  and  clearaess  of  exposition,  the  theories 
which  now  cbtaln  as  to  the  origin  and  evolution  of  «he  human 
race.  On  tbe  story  of  the  Bible  hie  ho'ds  very  decided  vie«s.  and 
Is  kufficientiv  frank  with  them.  N  >  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Laing's 

eivious  volumes  will  need  any  reoommendatl<>n  'o  the  pr-neu  i  oue; 
t  we  would  ssy  to  those  who  have  not  that  they  will  find  thf-m 
Emulating  and  informative  to  the  last  degree,  and  suffidentl/ 
popular  to  oc  understood  by  the  veriest  tyro  in  science.  He  presents 
thi»  latest  rasnlts  arrived  at  by  modern  scieooe  in  as  clear  and  lucid  a 
manner  as  possible,  and  everyone  wlo  has  mastered  his  volumes  will 
be  as  much  abreast  of  scientific  thought  as  the  general  reader  can 
ever  hope  to  be.  By  the  way.  how  Is  it  that  s**  careful  a  workman 
ss  Mr.  Lalng  has  omitted  an  index  from  his  volume  ?  New  editions 
are  sure  to  be  called  for.  Can  it  not  be  added  ? 
Ocean  Steamships.  (Murray.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  m  12s. 
ThiM  popular  account  of  the  oonstrootlon,  development,  manaieemeot. 
and  appliaaces  c  f  oc«an  steamships*  is  written  by  some  half  dozen 
experts  bel' ng'ng  to  the  Uoited  Statec  Navy.  Commander  F.  B. 
Chad  wick  takes  for  his  province  the  "  Dcvelopiment  of  the  Steam- 
ship "  ;  Mr.  A.  £.  Seaton,  "  Speed  in  Ocean  Steamers  ";  Mr.  William 
H.  Hidelug.  The  Building  or  an  Ocean  Greyhound."  and  "  Safety  on 
tbe  Ailant  c" ;  Mr.  John  H.  Qould,  "  Otseau  Passenger  Travel,"  and 
"The  Ocean  Steamship  as  a  Fre<gQt  Carrier  " ;  Lieut.  J.  D.  J.  Kelly. 
*'  The  Ship'a  Company  :  and  Lieut.  Bidgcly  Hucit,  **  The  Steamsh''p 
L  nes  of  the  World. '  Although,  of  oourse,  tbe  subject  Is  treated  alm<Mit 
ratirely  frjm  the  American  point  of  view,  yet  the  volume  is  no  leas 
Interesting ;  everything  is  explained  in  a  readable  way,  and  the  puiely 
»cientific  chapters  are  so  trrated  a«  to  be  onderatandable  of  the  mi  at 
casual  and  unlearned  of  readers.  The  ninety-ilx  wood  engraviogs  are 
excwdiogly  good— iu  fact,  the  bor  k  is  In  ev»ry  way  a  success. 
8oin>HAM,  A.  D.  Electrical  Engineering  as  a  Profession,  and 
How  to  Enter  It.  (Whittakf  r  and  co.).  Ocowu  8vo.  OiOth.  Pp. 
900.   II  ust  at^. 

Weisma^^[JDr.  A0OUST.  Essays  upon  Heredity  and  Kindred 
BlolOffical  Jrroblems.  Voluui«  II.  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.; 
Crown  bvo^mptD.  Pp.  836.  9e. 

Ad  aecoun#  ot\r,  Weiamann theories  has  already  been  given  la  this 
Bevi am^and  X  therefore  sufllces  to  say  that  in  the  present  volume 
fresh  vgumentP  are  adduced  In  support  of  the  author's  content  ion 
again»t  current  views  as  to  the  tra**amission  of  characters  acqoiced 
dniemd  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  new  Bssajrs  are  more  direct 
and  ooherent  than  the  old.  which,  as  presenting  the  fttag»s  by  which 
Dr.  Weiamann  resch^d  his  theory,  wt-re  somi^wbat  confusing  to  the 
reader.  The  second  Bssay  explains  the  developmmt  of  the  musical 
faculty  in  man,  and  Is  of  great  value  as  refutlog  Mr.  Wallace's  theory 
of  special  be^towment  of  that  and  kindred  high  faculties  which  be 
fvronejusiy  contends  differ  in  kind  from  the  mental  equipment  of  the 
lowtraaiinals. 

TRAVEL,  GBOGBAPHT.  ARD  TOPOGRAPHY 
BoTLE.  J.  R.,  F.S.A.    Comprehensive  Guide  to  the  County  of 

Durham.   (Walter  Scott.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  733.   7«.  tid. 

An  unusually  detailed  guide,  giving  more  than  ordinary  prominence  to 
the  archeology  and  fol--lore  of  its  subiect.  Few  volumes  of  the  sort 
liave  been  bett«r  written,  for  Mr.  Bojle  i-»  evidently  a  scholar  and  an 
enthusiast  who,  while  giving  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  to  the 
historical  and  aclentiflc  side,  has  by  no  means  stinted  the  more  imme- 
diately useful  particulars  as  to  hotels,  etc.  The  maps  are  not  upon  a 
sufficiently  large  scale,  but  this  defect  can  be  remedied  in  future 
editions. 

DsxT.  C.  T  .  AND  Other  Writbbs.  Mountalneeringr*  (Longmacs.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cto  b.   Pp.  4;)9.   10s.  6  ^ 

lew  volimies  of  the  Badminton  Library  have  been  of  gre«trr  interest 
than  this,  and  few  are  likely  to  l>e  mor  i  auoce>sful,  for  even  to  the  lay 
mind*  timid  of  the  man* told  dangers  of  Swiss  mountains  and  of 
Brttish  crags,  the  subject  is  one  of  great  fascination.  To  many  the 
objection  will  occur  that  climbers  are  bom.  not  made,  but  there  are 
auay  In  whom  the  spirit  of  mountsineeriog  Is  inherent  who  will 
htgniA  to  reap  etme  benefit  from  the  experience  gatnel  hv  experts 
imumns  spent  almost  tLelr  whole  life  In  the  pnnuit  of  their  favourite 


pastime.  It  might  bs  expected  that  In  a  book  pieced  togef  her  by  so 
many  bands  a  ctutaln  l»ck  of  sicuilarity  of  treatmtnt  might  militate 
against  its  sueceas  ;  this  is  not  so,  howevtr,  the  woik  b«-ing  altogeiher 
homogeneous  and  sueuesaf  ul.  For  the  maiorlty  of  the  cbapt»r8, Mr.  C. 
T.  Dent  is  responsible,  b  it  he  has  oeen  assisted  by  Sir  Fred*  rick 
Pollock,  who  writes  on  tbe  *'  Early  History  of  Mountaineering,"  bv 
Mr.  W.  M.  Conwsy  on  **  Maps  and  Guide  Books,"  Mr.  Douglas  W. 
Freshfteld  on  **  Mountaineering  Beyond  the  Alps,"  Mr.  Chsrlea 
Pilkingtcn  rn  *'  Cdmolng  Without  Guides,"  and  ^  Hill  Climbing  in 
the  Brittth  Isles,"  Mr.  C.  V.  Mathews  tn  "  Recollections  r  f  a  Moun- 
tahieer,**  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wlllink  on  '*  Sketcbhig  fur  Climbers."  Mr. 
J DStice  Wilis  com  rlbutes  an  introduction.  The  very  nt merous  111  ls- 
tratlooB  are,  with  few  exoep'ions,  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Willlnk.  who  la 
eaceedingty  successlul.  What  purpt  se,  however,  do  the  balf-punnlng 
plci  ures  aerve  ? 

Holidays  In  North  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  (Percy  Llndley, 
30,  Fleet  S^  ee  ,  K.U.)   Oblung  b  arda.  ttd. 

This  l.ttle,  illuttrated  guide,  while  hardly  competing  with  the  larger 
**Mtrray"  and  "Baedeker"  will  be  found  vtr^  u»efut  to  travellera 
who  wish  to  do  a  great  deal  ot  sight-seeinK  at  a  miuimum  of  time  and 
cost.   It  is  pltasantly  written  kud  wtll  illuslrat«d. 

The  Way  About  Surrey.  (IlifTeandSon.)  Paper  covers.  Is. 
Thi-,  the  tarst  of  a  Oicap  serici  of  o  untv  gi,ides,  is  a  v*  ry  excellent 
little  work,  wii h  a  clear  mapand  a  number  of  f»irly  good  illustrations. 
The  method  ad<  pied  is  ttab  of  de-cilbing  different  walks  and  circular 
touts  rather  tb«.n  rach  place  aeparately .  Ti  us  we  get  descrli  ti<  ns  of 
the  losds  b.  tween  Dorklog  atd  Gmldford,  Waudsw«  rth  »>nd  Ch»  rtsey. 
Totting  and  Relga  e,  and  many  otber  txcurslons  equally  lieautlful 
and  profitable. 

PiGooTT.  F  T.  The  Garden  of  Japan.  (Ckorge  AUn.)  4to. 
Parchmeut.   Pp.  61.  los. 

The  tour  ** pictures"  which  Mr.  Alfred  Bast,  R.I.,  has  contributed  to 
tbia  volume  are  very  beautiful -thoroughly  Japaueae  in  spirit  ihey 
even  compare  favourably  with  the  purely  native  designs  which  Mr. 
Piggott  has  teproduoed.  Nor  Is  the  letterpress  less  charming,  for  Mr. 
Piggoit  is  one  of  nature's  moat  privileged  admirers,  and  his  diary  of  a 
year  In  Japan,  it's  flowers  and  legends,  is  truly  delight  ful  reading  to 
all  who  love  nature,  flowers,  and  delicate  writing.  This  is  n<  t  a  book 
which  will  be  oiainable  a'>  the  libraries.  No  one,  Low^vcr,  <inoe 
seeing  its  dainty  blndi^g  and  beau  iful  paper,  and  revelling  in  its 
p.ctures  and  dallghtful  irate,  will  1  egret  the  cost  of  iti  purchase. 


THE  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Thb  following  list  comprUesall  the  more  important  DamMtio  ^lu*^ 
Books  and  Parliamentary  Publications  issued  dnring  the  mon'h  ^f 
August.  A  complete  enumetation  of  them  msv  t>e  rbt<iin*d  from 
M«^»rs.  Byxe  and  Spottlswoode,  Queen's  Prlntera,  Baat  Haidibg  Street^ 

Jl-C.  :~- 

British  Museum.  B^um. 
Copy  of  an  "account  of  the  income  and  expenditore  of  the  British. 
Muttum  (Special  Trukt  Funds)  for  tbe  year  ending  31ftt  March  las*, 
and  return  of  the  number  of  persona  admitted  tj  vialt  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Sounh  Kensington  Nttural  Hlktory  Museum  In  each 
yesr  from  1886  tu  1891,  together  with  a  statemi^nt  of  the  progress 
mads  in  the  arrangement  a'^d  dA«crlption  of  the  colItHsMons,  and  an 
aooount  of  the  objects  addtd  to  them  In  the  3  ear  1891."  (Pp.  144. 
Price  7id.)  .»  V  H 

Education  Council.  Report. 
Beoort  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  with  appendix,  18.^1- 
V2.  19.5«iS  public  elementary  schools  in  Bngland  and  Vfales  were 
Inspected  during  the  year  ending  August  31s',  1891 ;  and  there  were 
on  the  registers  of  1  hese  schools  the  names  of  4,824.68,3  children.  The 
elaborate  report  is  followed  by  still  more  elaborate  statistics.  (Pp.  lll.» 
764.   Flrice  3s.  3d.> 

Railways.  Summarlee  and  Bet^ivns. 

Ballway  Retoms  f  >r  England  and  Wales.  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  the 
year  1891,  with  summarv  tables  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  each 
year  from  1854  to  1891.  Gives  paitloniars  as  to  the  amount  of  capital, 
traffic,  and  receipts,  working  expenditure,  net  receipts,  rolling  stock, 
eic.  (Pp.  XX.,  92.  Price  lid.) 
Shop  Hours  Bill.  Report. 

Report  and  Special  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Shop 
Hours  Bill,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  mlnutea 
of  evidence,  appendix,  and  index.  The  C  ommittee  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  Bill,  as  a<nended  by  them,  should  be  passed  into  law. 
The  working  houra  of  adult  w  men  are  no^  limited  by  this  measure— 
only  those  of  girls  urid^r  elghteen-and  domestic  servants  are  ex- 
presily  excluded  from  iti  operation.  (Pp.  alv.,  482.  Price  2s.  5jKl.) 
Thbatbes.  Report. 

Report  from  the  Select  Comm<>tee  on  Thea'rcsand  Places  of  Bnter- 
Uiriment,  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Miuut*s 
of  Bvid-nce.  Appendix,  and  Index.  Among  th^  witnesses  examined 
were  Mr.  Farde",  Mr.  Henry  Irvine,  Mr.  Phi  ops.  Mr.  Eooden,. 
Mr.  Conques'.  Mr.  Har^,  Mr.  Bruugh.  Mr.  William  Archer.  Mr. 
Cement  Scott.  Mr.  Ed wai d  Terry,  and  mt  n  v  ntbers.  The«r  evidence, 
which  Is  set  ou^  In  f  •ill.  la  preceded  by  the  Btcammendations  of  the 
Cumralttee.  (Pp.692.  PriCd 4s.  lO^d.) 
The  Post  Office.  Report. 

Thirty-eighth  Report  of  the  Postmaster-CHneral  on  the  Poit  OiBce.  A 
grand  total  of  2,716,678,366  letters,  post-cards,  newspaoers,  book 
packets,  and  parcels  were  delivered  during  the  year  which  ended 
on  Marah  Slat  laar — an  average  number  to  each  person  of  seventv-onc 
and  one-tenth.  (Pp.  88,  price  4id.} 
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THE  CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


Amateur  Work.  (Ward  Lock.  Salisbury 
Sooare.)  September.  6d. 
How  tJ  Build  a  Summei-hoaM.  (lUua.) 
How  to  Make  Paotographio  Apparatuf. 

(IIlOB.) 

American  Catholie  Quarterly  Review. 
(38,  Oicbttid  Sirtet.)  July.  5ouU.  per 
annum. 

Hatter  and  Form  in  Biology.  Dr.  T. 
Dwight. 

Piut  IX.  Amid  Friends  and  Foat.  J.  A. 

Mtoney. 

Early  Christian  Symbolism.  Mgr.  Bobert 
Seton. 

ChrisiophMT  Columbus :  the  Acoomplish- 
meat.  R. 

Toe  Anglican  Theory  of  Ckmtlnnity.  A.  F. 
MarshaU. 

Home  American  Novels.  Maurioe  F. 
Bgan. 

The  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
Oathollc  Schools.  Rev.  J.  F.  Mullaney. 

Andover  Review.  (Ward  and  Lock.  Salis- 
bury Square.)    September.  35  ct«. 

Man  Above  Nature.   Rev.  L.  Curtis. 

The  Proposed  Revision  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.   Prof.  C  A.  Briggs. 

**  The  Marble  Faun."  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne.  Mrs.  J.  K-  Curtis. 

An  Excursion  Amongst  the  Periodicals. 
E.  H.  Blair. 

The  S'-udy  of  American  Literature  in  Col- 
leges. Prof.  N.  M.  Hall. 

Antiquary.  (62.  Paternoster  B^w.)  Sep- 
tember. Is. 
ArcbaeolMy  in  Ludlow  Museum.  (Iilos.) 

John  Ward. 
Holv  Wells.  Continued.  R.  C.  Hope. 
A  History  of  Furniture.  (lUus.) 

Architectural  Record.  Qrly.  (U.  Vesey 
S  reet.  New  York.)  July-Septesober. 
25  eU. 

Modem  American  Residencei.  II. 
(lUus.) 

HildeshMm  and  its  Churches.  (Illui.) 

J.  K.  PAuldiog. 
Beoent  Development  of  Barly  Renafn- 

•anoe  in  Bnghud.    (Iilos.)    B.  T. 

Fletcher. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
(lUus.) 

New  York  Flats    and   French  Flats. 

Hubert.  Plrsson.  and  Hoddick. 
Toe  Basilica  of  S^nta  Maria  ilaggiore. 
(lilus.)  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow. 
Arena.    (5,  Agar  Street,  Strand.)  August. 
50  cU. 

Twenty-five  Years  on  th^  Lecture  Plat- 
form. With  Portrait.  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more. 

Bacon  versus  Shakespeare.   II.  Francis 

Bacon.   Edwin  Reed. 
An    Idealistic   Dreamer:   Mrs.  Louise 

Chandler  Monlton.  B.  O.  Flower. 
A   Bare  LeUer  from   Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Barrett  Browning.  Loulce  C.  Moulton. 
The   Pending   Presidential  Campaign. 

Gail  Hamilton.  Hon.  W.  T.  Ellis,  Hon. 

6.  F.  WUliama,  and  Senator  J.  H. 

Kyle. 

An  Irresponsible  Educated  Class.  Helen 

H.  Gardener. 
The  Coming  Brotherhood*    Frances  B. 

Willaid. 

Dress  Reform  In  America.  Frances  B. 

Rnssell  and  Others. 
Women's  Clubs:  A  Symposium.  With 
Portraits.  Mav  W.  Sewell.  Mary  A. 
Livermore.  and  Others. 
Argosy.    (8.    New  Burlington  Street.) 
September.  6d. 
In  the  Lotus  Land.    (Illas.)    C.  W. 
Wood. 

Atalanta.  (5a.  Fktemoster  Row.)  Septem- 
ber. 6d. 

ASidUan  City— Taormina.  (Illus.)  II. 

Julia  Cartwright. 
Some  Recent  English  Poets.    III.  Hon. 

R  den  Noel. 
Hnw  tpUSllMt  a  Girls'  Debating  Society. 


Atlantic  Monthly.  (Ward  and  Lock,  Salis- 
bury Square.)  Septemt>er.  Is. 
ClifT-Dwellers  in  the  Canon.    OUve  T. 
MlUer. 

An  American  at  Home  in  Europe.  III. 

W.  H.  Bishop. 
A  New  EngUnd  Boyhood.   III.  Edward 

B.  Hale. 

Romance  of  Memory.  S.  R.  Elliott. 
The  Primer  and  Literature.  Horace  E. 
Scudder. 

The  **  Prometheus  Unbdund"  of  Shelley. 
lU.  Vida  D.  Scadder. 

Bankers'  Magazine.  (85,  London  Wall.) 
September.  ls.6d. 
The  Mint  Rc^;>ort  and  Its  Practical  Mean- 
ing for  Bankers.   R.  H.  I.  Palgrave. 
Rigftlog  the  Market-lU  HlegaUty. 
Standard  for  India. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  (37.  PatemosUr 
Row.)  Seotember.  vs.6d. 
Cyclone  of  April  29t^  in  Mauritius. 

Lieut.-Gov.  U.  E.  H.  Jemingham. 
The  Remedy  for  Lancashire :  A  Burma- 
China  RaUway.    With  Map.    H.  S. 
Hallett. 

Titles  and  a  Digression-^  Two.  A. 

Haultain. 
Gam^s.   Sir  H.  MaxwelL 
HolyWazao.  W.B.Harris. 
The  Agricultural  Interest  and  the  Eight 

Hours  (Question.  W.Moffatt. 
What  Next  ?  The  New  Government. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.    (Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode.  Bast  Harding  Street.) 
August  15.  6d. 
Railway  Rates  and  Charges  Acta,  1891. 

Bookman.  (27.  Paternoster  Bow.)  Sep- 
tember, dd. 
The  Carlyles.  Concluded. 
Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes.  With  Portrait. 

G.  Y. 

Monarohs  in  PartUus—tiie  reputed  De- 
scendants of  Prince  Charles  Edward 

Stuart.   F.  H.  Groome. 
Mr.  Labonchere  and  ThUk. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.  (56.  FfttemosterRow.) 
Septemt>er.  6d. 
A  Canoe  Cruise  in  Ireland.    (Illus.)  B. 
T.  Holding. 

Cabinet  Portrait    Gallery.  (CasseU. 
LudgateHiU.)  September.  Is. 
Photosraf^  and  Biographies  of  Mr.  J. 
R.  Dlggle.  Miss  A.  Detchon.  and  Mr. 
S.  J.  Solomon. 

Califomlan  Hlustrated  Magazine.  (5. 
Affar  Street.  Snraod.)  August.    26  cts. 
A  Californian  Loan  Exhibition.  (lUus.) 
A.  Wey. 

lo  the  Yellowstone  Park.  (Illus.)  J.  C. 

FennelL 

Tbe  City  of  San  Francisco.  (lUos.)  R.  H. 

McDonald. 
The  Crown  of  the  St.  Gabriel  Valley 

(PMadena).   (lUus.)  C.  F.  Hrlder. 
Professor  T.  S.  C.  Lowe.  J.  8.  Brainard. 
BaptisU  in  California.    (Iilos.)    Rev.  F. 

Dizon. 

Casseirs  Family  Magazine.  (Ladgate 
Hill.)  September.  7d. 
Ab'^ard  a  Thames  Steamer.  (Illus.)  F.  M. 
Holmes. 

Schools  of  Domettie  Service.  D.  K.  Lef  s. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.  (Lndgate 
Hill.)  Sentember.  6d. 
A  Chat  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole.  (Illoa.) 
Dr.  R.  NicoU,  Editor  of    the  British 

J^eekly.   With  Portrait. 
A  Day  with  a  Relieving  Officer.  (Illus.) 
What  French  Journalists  are  Paid. 

Century  Magazine.     (Fisher  Unwfn, 
Paternoster  Square.)  September.  Is.  4d. 
The  Grand  FaUs  of  Labrador.  (Illus.) 

H.  G.  Bryant. 

The  Nature  and  ElemenU  of  Poetry.  VI  I. 

E.  C.  Stedman. 
Pinneer  Plackhorsee  fn  Alaska.  I.  With 

M«p  and  Illustrations.  B.  J.  Glave. 


Contemporary  Review. 


(15.  Tavistock 
2s.  6d. 


Street.)  September 
An  American  View  of  Home  Rule  and 

Federation.   Albert  Shaw. 
The  Growth  of  Indus crial  Po"c».  John 
Rae. 

ProfeMor  Huxley  as  a  Theologian.  Prof. 

Canine  'Morals  and  Manners.    Dr.  L. 

Robiufon. 

Edward  VI. :  Spoiler  of  Sohools.  A  F. 
Leach. 

Talent  and  Genius  on  the  Stage.  George 
Barlow. 

Flora  Sacra.   A*.  B.  P.  R.  Dowilng. 

Evolution  not  Revolution  in  Modem  War- 
fare. Spenser  Wilkinson. 

The  La«t  Denade  of  the  Last  Century. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Hales. 

The  Stratefftc  Value  of  Egyp\  Major 
OttoWachs. 


Christopher  Columbus.  With  Map.  V. 
E.  Cattelar. 

An  Elk  Hunt  at  Two  Ocean  Pass. 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Architecture  at  the  World's  Fair.  (Iilos.) 
IV.  H.  Van  Brunt. 

The  Pictorial  Poster.  (lUus.)  B.  Mat- 
thews. 

Chambers's  Journal.    (47,  FMemoster 
Row.)  September.  7d. 
A  Glimpse  of  Cyprus.  ' 
A  Visit  to  the  rm%  Office. 
Infanticide  in  India. 
Some  Corions  Marriage  Costoms  in  Soot^ 
land. 

The  Enfield  Small  Arms  Factory. 

Chautauquan.  (Triibner.  Charing  Cross 
Roau.)  Sept.  2  dols.  per  annum. 
The  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea— CTolombos. 

(lUus.)  W.  B.CurtU. 
Havana:  Toe  Habits  and  Conditions  of 

the  People.  J.  K.  Reeve. 
Gladstone  and  the  Irish  Situation.  With 

Portrait.  N.  Gtoby. 
Foe's  Female  Friends.  With  Portndts. 

B.  L.  Didier. 
Catharine  Weed  Btmes  an<l  Her  Amateur 

Photographs.  (Illus.)  MaryA^Taft. 

Children's  Friend.  (9.  Paternoster  Bow .> 
September.  Id. 
Concerning  Shrimps.  (Illus.)  Bdw.  Step. 

Chinese  Recorder.  (American  Presby- 
terian Mislion  Press.  Shanghai.)  July. 
3  dols.  per  annum. 
Among  the  Highbinders.  F.  J.  Masters. 

Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  (14.  Bioomfield  Street.)  Set>«-. 
The   Maharaja  of  Travancore.  With 
Portrait. 

Work  in  Chalng  Chin.  With  Map. 

Church  Missionary  Gleaner.  (Salisbury 

Square.)  September.  Id. 
TheC.M.S.  in  Calcutta.  (Illus.) 

Church  Missionary  Intelligencer.  (Salis- 
bury Square.)    September.  6d. 
Events  leading  to  the  Establishment  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  Be\*.  C. 
Hole. 

Letters  from  the  Uganda  Missionaries. 
A  Tour  in  the  Telegu  Country.  Rev.  J. 
Cain.  I 

Cler£nrman's   Magazine.    (27.   Pater-  i 

nosterRow.)  September.  6*1.  i 

Notes  OQ  the  Grindelwald  Conference.  ' 

J.  J.  W.  Perowne.  I 
A  British  Princess  of  the  First  Century. 
Claudia  Rufina!  I.  Dr.  A.  O.  Jones. 

Coming  Day.    04.  Henrietia  Street.) 
Septemlwr.  3d. 
Thirty-nine  (Questions  concerning  the 
Thirty-Dine  Articles. 

Contemporary  Pulpit.  (Swan  Sonner- 
scbein.  Paternoster  Square.)  Septem- 
ber. 6d. 

The  Moral  Temptations  of  Oi^  Life.  R  v.  i 
H.  Harwood. 
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Cornhlll.  (15,  Waterloo  Place.)  September. 
6d. 

Among  the  *'  Wlohes." 

Yoilow  Jack— Yellow  Fever. 

The  Uncanny  Bairn:  A.Story  of  Seoond 

tiight. 
BAroelona. 

Cosmopolitan.  (International  News  Co., 
iJreams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lano.) 
Saiitconbtr.   25  ctt. 
Jersey.  (lUat.)  Mary  Has'-roac-. 
George  PeUewr.    With  Portrait.    W.  D. 
UoweiU. 

AdvMnce  of  Bdnoatton  in  the  South. 

(Illus.)  C.  W.  Dabney. 
Up  the  Ooachita  in  a  Cotton  Boat.  (Illus.) 

S.  Cooley. 

Celebrated  British  Spectrea.  (Illns.)  B 
Singleton. 

Th*4  '*  Homestead  "  Object  Lesson.  J.  B. 
Walker. 

A1iig«t4>r  Hunting  with  Seminolei.  (Illus.) 

K.  Munroe. 
The  Chicago  Convention  of  1892.  (Illus.) 

M.  Hidstesd. 
Evoluiion  and  Christianity.    IV.  St. 

Qtotf*>  Mlvart. 
Wnere  The  Shoe  Plnobes.  A.  J.  Moore. 
Mote  American  Stories,   B.  Matthews. 

Educatt|nal  Review.  (London,  2,  Creed 
Ltine.)  August.  6d. 
sing  Secondary  Education— 
tiary  Schools.  Sir  George  Youug. 
White  College.  (Illus.) 
jesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
koxhU. 

iching  of  English  Literature, 
he  B.  Regg. 

ord  Snmmer  Meeting.    M.  B. 

n  for  the  Colonies. 

Engrlish  Illustrated   Magazine.  (29, 
Beo  ford  StrecD.)  Septembirr.  '6d. 
Mr.  Gladstone.   With  Portrait.   H.  W. 
Lucy. 

Tb»«  Work   of  Canadian  Lumbermen. 

(Illui.)  L.  J.  Vance. 
DoiicasTer  and  thi  St.  Leger.  (Illus.) 

•*  Vigilant "  of  tbe  SporUtnan, 
Joaings    iu    Syria.    (Illus.)    Sir  Q. 

Thomas. 

The  Parisian  Police.  (Illus.)  A.  Shad- 
well. 

The  limes.  (Illus.)  Edmund  Vincent. 

Ex  LlbrtS  Journal.   (Black.  Soho  Square.) 
Septeoiber.   Is.  tfd. 
On  the  Removal  from  or  Retention  of 
Book-platt^s  in  Book*.   W.  Bolton. 

Expositor.      (27.     Paternoster  Bow.) 
September.  1«. 
St.  Paul  8  First  Journey  in  Asia  Minor. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Ramfay. 
The  Strong  Places  of  Samaria.  Prof. 

a.  A.  Smith. 
Dora  Greenwi'll.    A  Memoiial  Sketch. 
Mrs.  John  Maodonel). 

Expository  Times.  (SImpkin.  Marshall.) 
September.  6d. 
James  CUmour,  of  MoDgolla.  Rev.  G.  E. 
Troup. 

The  Teaching  of  onr  Lord  as  to  the 
Authority  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Bishop  Bllicott. 

Fireside.  (7,  Paternoster  Square.)  Septem- 
ber. 6d. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Harry  Jones.  With 

Portrait.    ^  , 

i  xfoid  as  it  Was.  Archdeacon  Whately. 

Fortnightly    Review.    (H.  Henrietta 
S.reet.)  September.  2s.  dd. 
How   to    Drive    Home    Rule  Hjme. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
Mars.  Shr  Robert  Ban.       „    .     „  „ 
Cholera  and  Cleanliness  in  Russia.  E  B. 

Lanin.  „  „ 

The  Strand  Improvements.  H.  P.  Hornp. 
_A|ignst  Strind berg.  Justin  H .  MoCarc by. 
"•*Tew  Japan.  F.  T-Plggott. 


Two  Australian  Writers:  Adam  Lindsay 
Qordoti  and  Marcos  Clarke.  Francis 
Adams. 

The  lat«»  Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe.  By 
his  Son. 

Profit  and  Loss.  Frank  Harris. 

Forum.    (37,   Bedford   Street,  Strand.) 
August.  2s.  6d. 
Shall  the  Southern  Question  be  Revived  ? 
Unparalleled  Industrial  Progress.  R.  H. 
Edmonds. 

The  Disastrous  Bffeets  of  a  Force  Bill. 

H.  SmiUi. 
Literatu'  e  as  a  Career.  Walter  Besant. 
An  American  View  of  the  Irish  Question. 

R.  U.  Daoa. 
ThA  Folly  of  Free  Coinage  Agitation.  L. 

Windmuiifcr. 
Reutal  of  the  State  Bank  Tax.  D.  M. 

Stone. 

What  Psychical  Research  has  Aooom- 
•  plisbed.   Pr  rf .  W.  James. 
The  Wes.eru  Traffic  Association.  A.  F. 
Walker. 

An    Example    of     Organised  Thrift. 

Harmels  of  HarmelvUle.  J.  G.  Brooks. 
The  Churches  and  Labour  Unions.  Rev. 

J.  P.  Coyle. 
Why  w(s  have  so  Few  Good  Roads.  J.  A. 

Beaver. 

Phonographic  Studies  of  Speech.  R.  L. 
Gamer. 

Municipal  Government:  A  Corporate, 
not  a  Political  Problem.  F.  Morison. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  (HO, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.)  Septemoer. 
25  cts. 

An  American  Gentleman's  Estate :  Shel- 
burne  Farms.  Vermont.  (Illus.)  G.  J. 
Momson. 

A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  Latin  American 
Poiitlos.   With  PortraiU.    Jos^  Bornn. 

An  Island  of  Amazons :  Capri.  (Illus.) 
Margaret  B.  Wright. 

The  Supernatural  in  History.  Lucy  H. 
Hooper. 

ADay  with  Victor  Hugo.  (lUns.)  J.  W. 
Foadtek. 

A  Cruise  in  the  Brie  B.sin.  (Illus.)  Don 
C.  Seitz. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  (2U,  Piccadilly.) 
S«pteml>er.  Is. 
A  Sprig  of  the  House  of  Austria— Don 
Francis     Ferdinand.     M^jor   M.  A. 
Hume. 
Trees.   Col.  G.  Cadell. 
Health  and  Condiiion.  Dr.  N  E.  Yorke- 
Davies. 

The  Ettricic  Shepherd  —  James  Hogg. 

J.  0.  Hadden. 
Engraven  in  the  Stone  :  a  Record  of  Wo:- 

cester  Cathedral.   C.  Parkinton. 
S(.ort  and  Literature.   C.  Cordley. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  (66,  Patemokter  Row.) 
September.  6d. 
Masazine  and  Book  Clubs,  and  How  to 

Mansge  Them.   Dora  de  Blaquidre. 
By  Atlantic  Bays  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
(Ulus) 

Queen  Elizabeth.  (lUus.)  Sarah  Tytler. 

Good  Words.  (15.  Tavistock  St.)  Sept.  6d. 
Oiympta  and  its  Ruins.   (Illus.)  Corn. 
Meryon. 

Cloister- Life  in  the  Days  of  Cceurde  Lion. 

II.   (Illus.)  DeanSpence. 
Socialism  and  Social  Organisation.  Prof. 

R.  Flint. 

Great  Thoughts.    (2.  Racquet  Cou  t. 
Fleet  Street.)  September.  6d. 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie.    With  Portrait. 

W.  H.  Golding. 
A  Talk  with  Mr.  Jerome  K.Jerome.  With 

Portrait.  R.  Blafhwayt. 
Thomas  Cooper.    With  Portrait.  Rev. 

J.  E.  Bennett. 
St.  John  Ambulance  AsBOoiation.  (Illus.) 

F.  M.  Holmes. 

Greater  Britain.  028,  Palraenton  Build- 
logs,  Old  Broad  St.)  August  15.  6d. 
What  is  the  Basis  for  Imperial  Federatfon 
for  Ciinada  acd  the  other  Colonies? 
Daniel  Watney. 


Australia :  the  Australian  Natives'  Stand- 
point.  W.  J.  Sownen. 

Pr.<sp«cts  of  the  Cooperative  Movement. 
Joseph  Webster. 

Sir  G^ge  Dibbs. 

Harper's  Magazine.  (45,  Albemarle 
Street.)  September.  Is. 

Literary  Paris.  II.  With  Portraits.  Theo- 
dore Child. 

Fox-Hunting  In  the  Genesee  Valley. 
(Illus.)   B.  S.Martin. 

Chapman.  James  Ruisell  Lowell. 

Thn  Aryan  Mark :  a  New  England  Town 
Meeting.   (UlusO  Anna  C.  Brackett. 

Wnthington :  the  Evergreen  State.  With 
Map.   Julian  Ralph. 

A  Culitc  ion  nf  Deaih  Mssks.  I.  (Illus  ) 
Lawrence  Hutton. 

Home  Messenger.    (2,  Amen  Comer.) 
S«*pu)mber.  Id. 
The  Drink  Question.  Rev.  Dr.  Newman 
Hall. 

Homiletic  Review.    (44,  Fleet  Street.) 
Auguttt.  3Q  c. 
Bernardino  Ocbloo.  Prof.  P.  SchafT. 
Sermon  and  Painting.   Prof.  T.  H.  Patti- 
Bon. 

Heretic  Hunting  and  Heresy  Trials.  J. 

B.  Remensn^pder. 

Pastoral  Psych  .logy.   Rev.  D.  H.  Pratt. 
The  Structure  of  a  Sermon.   Rev.  J.  F. 
RlgKS. 

The  Pulpit  and  Social  Problems.  F.  I. 
Herriott. 

Household  Words.  (12,  St.  Bride  Strett.) 
September.  6d. 
Round  London.    Continued.  Montagu 
Williams. 

Idler.  (214.  Piccadilly.)  September.  6d. 
Fighting  with  Four  Fists.  (Illus.)  Robert 
Barr. 

My  First  Book.  With  Portrait  and  1)1  us- 
irations.   Grant  Allen. 

Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder. 
(313.  S'rand.)   September.  Hd. 
Monumental  Brasses.   Rev.  J.  E.  Field. 
Ancitnt    English     Tenures.     W.  H. 
Stacpoole. 

Indian  Church  Quarterly  Review.  (78, 
New  Bond  Street).  July.  2  rupees. 
The  Mystery  of  Biblical  Numbers.  Rvv. 

C.  E.  Gardner. 

The  Re*marriage  of  Converts  and  Mixed 
Marriages.   II.   Rev.  O.  D.  Watkins. 

Chabtity  in  the  British  Army.  Rev.  J. 
Ciawtord. 

The  Opium  Question  in  Lower  Bengal.  J. 
Monro. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review.  (U, 

Parliament  Street.  S  W.)  Sc^t.  t5d. 
The  Parsees.   J.  J.  Poole. 
The  Polytechnic  School  of  Ziirich.   V.  M. 

Samarth. 

Investors'  Review.    Qrly.    (39,  Pater- 
ni  ster  Row.)  August,  ds. 
Heavy-Laden  New  Zealand. 
The  Allsopp's  Brewery  Transaction. 
The  American  Railroad  of  To^y.   S.  F. 

Van  Oss. 
The  Bankruptcy  of  Portugal. 
Fraudulent  Uruguay."     A  Rejoinder. 
W.  R.  Lawson. 

Irish  Monthly.    (50.  O'Connell  Street, 
Dublin.)   September.  6d. 
Rbyt.*^m  and  Rhyme.   F,  C.  KoXhe. 
UT.  Russell  (f  Maynooth.   VII.  Corres- 
ponaence  iitiih  Cardinal  Newman. 

Journal  of  Education.  (86.  Fleet  Street.) 
Sepceti.ber.  6d. 
The  Grammar  Schools  of  the  Sixteenth 

Certury.  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch. 
New  Openings  in  the  The  Teaching  Pro- 
ies»ion. 

The  Grammar  School  Boy.  II.  Emily 
Miall. 

School  Chapels  and  Chaplains. 

Journal  of  Educatloni  (V.  Kalyanaram 
Iyer,  Madras.)    August.    2  Rupees  8 
Annas.  Hslf-yearly. 
The  National  Games  of  India. 
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KinfiT'S  Own.  PAr«mMt«r  Bow.) 

SepUm'^er.  6d. 
MotTem  Women.  Mrs.  Rilch«rdt. 
LigbthuutM.  (Iilui.)    Kcv.  B.  Shindle-. 
Th«  Biol«  in  the  Army.  (lUut.)  O.  U. 
Pike. 

Knowledfire.     (sae,    uigh  Holborn.) 

September,  tfi. 
Hoir  Old  18  tbe  Worla?  Bev.  H.  N. 

HutchiDton. 
The  C  •imatd  of  Hart.   B.  W.  Maunder. 
Thi  OMeet  Flihes  ftod  ibelrFUu.  (Idua.) 

R.  Lydekker. 

Ladles*  Home  Joupnal.  (53.  Imperial 
BuUdiuR«,  Ludg^ttf  CirooB.)  Septem- 
ber. 6d. 

Mdma.  Alexandre  Dumsi.  With  Por- 
trait. Luoy  U.  Hooper. 

A  Law  Firm  of  Women.  With  Portrait. 
L%ura  O.  Smith. 

Af  Seen  on  Bngiith  Shores.  T.  De  Witt 
Talmage. 

Ladies'  Treasury.    (23.  Od  Bailey.) 
Srpumbpr.  7«i. 
Tenny  eon's    "Buoch    Ardeo."    A.  L. 
Salmon. 

Lamp.     (Drary  Hooie.    Drurr  Court, 
Strand.)  September.  6d. 
Tragic  Sjene*  in  Chmrlet  Lamb's  Life. 

J.  A.  OarmichaeU 
Sam  Lover.  Irish  poet. 

Leisure  Hour.  (56,  Paternoster  Bow.) 
September,  tfd. 
With  the  AncLnt  Bgyptians.  (Illot.)  S. 

J.  Weyman. 
The  Hxlf penny  Bvening  Press  of  London. 

H  W.  M«sslnffbam. 
Provision  for  Old  Age  in  ttie  Mataal 

Provkient  Societi*8  of  the  Working 

Glasses.  Rev.  J.  F.  Wilkinson. 
Statesman  of  (}ermany.  Witb  Portraits. 
BIrablooeering  in  Former  Timet.  (II  us.) 

R.  Heath. 

Llbrars  Review  (25.  Paternoster  Square.) 
\      September.  6  \. 
AsDectiandTendenclesof  Current  Fiction. 

J.  S.  little. 
Homer  mr  th«  BogHsb.  J.  J.  Britton. 
Studies  \i  BduoatloQ.  A  Secreuu'v  of 

Tecbnib  In«tr«oi4oa. 
Carlyle  Jbootdlng  to  Profesior  Wa'.ter 
Lewin. 

LIppincott'S.  (Ward  and  Lock.  Salisbury 
S4aare.)  S^'ptember.  Is. 
Califomia  Journalism.    (Illus.)    M.  H. 
de  Young. 

A   Famou«   PebMe   Beach— Peso ideio. 

(Illus.)  Helen  F.Lowe. 
CaUfomla  Eras.  With  Portrait.    H.  H. 

Bancroft. 

ThM  Topography  of  California.  W.  0. 
Morrow. 

Little  Folks    (Cassell  and  Co..  Lndgate 
Hill.)   Sep  ember.  6d. 
A  Chat  artout  the  UimalAya*. 
Scoriei  about  Crests,  Mottoes,  and  Badges. 

Lonflrman's  Masrazlne.  (39,  Paternoster 
Row.)   September.  6d. 
A  Reverie  st  CbHstie'*.   A.  L. 
A  F*mO'>s  Family— A phiies.  Benj.  Kidd. 
Sp  rc  in  Virgin  a.  H.  Hutohinsoa. 

Lucifer.    (7.    Duke    Street,  Adelphi.) 
August  15.   Is.  «{d. 
Od  PhilfsopliM  s  and  Modern  Crilics. 

Conoluded.   H.  P.  PUva  sky. 
T'leSoul.   Dr.  A.  Wilder. 
ti\mnn  Magns.    Continued.    G.  R.  S. 
Mead. 

TbH  P«yohology  of  the  Astral  Body.  T. 
WiUiatns. 

T'>««  Hatiooate  of  Metmerlsm.  Patience 
Siunett. 

L.dgate  Monthly.  <i.  Mi'r*  c  urt.  Fleet 
Sv»^i.)  S'D««mbrr.  sui. 
K*nt  County  0«ioktt.    (Illus.)    AV.  H. 
Patters  m. 

Harrow  Sohoo^  (Illos.)  W.  C.  Sargent. 
L^rty  WiTwlermere'8  Fa .,"  by  usoar 
Wlide.  (Illus.)  A.  S.  Hardy. 


Lyceum.  (28.  Orchard  S'rest.)  August- 
September.  4d. 
Church  and  D(  mocracy. 
From  th**  Slums  to  the  Land. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
The  AnU-Clerioal  Cry. 
Our  Broihers  the  Masons.  III. 

Maomillan*s   Magazbie.    (29,  Bedfoid 
Strtrec,  Strand.)  September.  Is. 
Chapters  from  Some  Unwritten  Memoirs. 

Mrs.  Bltchia. 
ASctiOi.lfor  Mirth. 

Tbe  Metropolitan   Hospitals.     H.  C. 

Bourne. 
Tlie  Consolations  of  P.ietry. 
Tne  Stranger  in  the  House. 

Mairazlne  of  American  History.  (743, 

Bro-Mi way.  New  York.)  Aug.  125  cts. 
The  Historic  Tea-Party  of  B  lentoo,  1774. 

With  Portrait.   Dr.  R.  Dillatd. 
Mascoutin :  A  Remioisoenoeof  the  Nation 

of  Fire.  (Illus.)  Hon.  I.  B.  Richman. 
The  Bnds  of  the  Centozy.  MIm  J.  de  F. 

Slielton. 

The  Chicago  Msssacre  In  1812.  With 

Portrilt.   J.  Kirkland. 
The  5uo<*essful  Novel  of  1836-**  H'^rs^- 

shoe  Boomson,"  by  Marjc  Litt.e&on. 

B.  Spencer. 

Magazine  of  Christian  Literature' 
(Cliaioa  Hall,  A^ tor  Place.)  Aug.  26cis. 
The  Doctrine  of  Religion.  B.  Y.  Gkrharc. 
The  Bpwjrth  League.  J.  F.  Berry. 
The  Uomesiead  Strike.  J.  D.  Weeks. 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Day.'  (78.  Great 
Queen  Si  r«et.)  S-ptember.  9s.  6d. 
Full  plate  Photographs  witn  Biographies 
or  Sir  W.  Grove.  Miss  Rosa  Leo,  and 
Mr.  Briton  Rividre. 

Methodist   Monthly.     (119,  Salisbury 
Square.)  S'^ptcmber.  3d. 
FrAnces  K.  Havergal.    With  Portrait. 
WetUy  s  House.  (Illus.) 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

(4«,  Floet  Street.)  Srpr^mbdr.  ''5ct«. 
The  Centenary  Oelebr  tion  of  Baptist 

Missions.  A.  T.  Pierson. 
Th«(  Year  1891  in  Japau.    Bev.  G.  W. 

Kqox. 

A  Story  of  the  Marvels  of  Missions— Rev. 

J.  H.  Neesimt.  J.D.Davis. 
Strategic  Poinu  In  Korea.    With  Map. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Gale. 
Foretgo  MlMions  One  Unndred  Years 

Ago.  Rev.  B.  Starrow. 
The  Mi  slonary  Isnue  in  the  Ott-^man 

Bmpire.  Bev.  4.  T.  Grac  y  and  W.  N. 

Chambers. 
Medical  Missions  in  Japan  and  tbe  Korea. 

Month.     (48,   Sonth   S^reft,  Grosveuoi 
Square.)  September.  28. 
Spiritualism  in  its  True  Character.  The 
Editor. 

The  Lincoln  Case.  Bev.  J.  Morris. 
Some  Irish  SuperstiUons  abuur.  Birds. 
Basier  Island  and  its  First  *Ap  .stle.  I. 

Rev.  H.  Gibion. 
Tbe  Huguenots.  Rev.  W.  Loughnan. 
New  Serial:  "A  Mixed  Marrisge,"  by 

Lady  Amabel  Kerr. 

Monthly  Packet.  (31.    Bedford  S  rett, 
S'rand.)  SeprMmb->-.  Is. 
From  CtgUari  to  KUrMiin.  Florence 

Fr.  rtman. 
Authorship.   C.  M.  Yooge. 

National  Review.   (13,  Waterloo  PUoe.) 

Sep' ember.   2«.  6d.  i 

T  ne  Old  and  the  New  Mini  «try. 

Country  Gentlemen.  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well. I 

WAntM— A  New  Corrupt  Practice  i  Act. 
W.  H.  Maliock. 

Th#  Revival  cf  Bthict ,  and  of  Laughter. 
W.  '  art  HedgiK>n. 

Fotr—D^me  de  B «  logne.  R.  8.  Gundry. 

The  Childre  ^  of  Fiction.   H.  Sufon. 

Should  Clergymen  Take  to  Trsdv  ?  C.  N. 
Barham. 

The  Decay  of  Scotch  Badlcallsm.  A 
Soottitn  Conservative. 


Naturpi  Science.   iM.  Bedford  St.)  Sep- 
tember. Is. 
The  Foundation  of  Science.    Pruf.  St. 

George  Mlvart. 
The  Natum  of  Hereditv.  C.  H.  Hun.t. 
The  Evnlutioa  of  Oceans  and  Coi.tuieuti. 

A.  J.  J  uke<  Brown. 
Becent  Advances  in  Knowledge  of  the 

Ichthyi  saurian  Beptlies.   B.  Lycckkor. 
Notes  on  the  Development  and  Structure 

of  Arachnids.  G.  H.  Carpenter. 
Death  in  the  Forest.  Jas.  Rjdway. 

Nature  Notes  (136.  Strand.)  Sep«^^.  21. 
A  Pieasancd  With  Blms.  J.  J.  Weir. 
Old  Field  Names.  Canon  Biiacombe. 

New  Christian  Quarterly.  (Ch'isMaa 
Pablisoing  Com»#A4<v.  St.  Louis,  AIo.) 

July.  50c(s. 
Charlrs  Haddon  Spurgeon.  W.  F.  Moore. 
The  Fuium  of  the   Roman  Caihoitc 

Church.   B.  A.  Hinsdale. 
The  Spirit  of  Christian  Socialism.  B.  O. 
Aylcs«otth. 

New    Beview.    (39,  Paternoster  B>w.) 
Septemoer.  1*. 
A  Frercb  Viow  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. Jo»eph  Reliiacb. 
The  Russlsu  Advance  in  the  Pamirs. 

A.  Vaokbery. 

My  Paris  Notebook.  A.  D.  Vandam. 
A  Monkey's  Academy  in  Africa.  B.  L. 
Garner. 

The  Renaissance  in  i  s  Broader  Aspeo's. 
J.  A.  Symoods. 

Bxoeriments*  in  Thonght-Trmosftrence. 

Mrs.  Henry  6iJg»lck. 
" Bright  Bves  and  Dark  Byes."  Professor 

Max  Miiller. 
Tbe  Belation  of  General  Culture  toPiw 

iesslonal  Success.  Sir  Moreli  Maokeoxie. 
A  Plea  fir  t"e  Bnglish  SUk  Inausuy. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 
Tb«t  FCrerunners  of  Columbus.  Karl 

Blind. 

Douglas  Jerrold.  Bdward  C'>r>plnr. 
Actors   and   Audiences  —  French  and 
Bnglish.  Frederic  Febvre. 

Newbery  House  Ma«azlne.  (Griffith 
Farran,  CUanu^CrostKoao  >  Sent.  Is. 
Si>ecial  Forms  of  Prater.  II.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Cox. 

A  Layman's  Recollection*  of  the  Cnnreh 

Movement  in  1833.   G.  W. 
The  New  Zealand  Churon.    (lUus.)  T. 

Fiavell. 

Ohnrcti  FolkLore.VIII.  Heathen  Customs. 

J.  B.  Vaux. 
The  Art  and  Poetry  of  •  he  Blessed  Angels. 

(lUu  .)  W.  H.  Je-'ett. 
Jewish  Sketche*.   III.   H.  Ormonde. 

Nineteenth   Century.    (Sampson  Low, 
Fitter  Laiie.)  Sept^-mber.   2s.  Hi. 
Tbe  Contest  for  the  Presidency.  G^d- 

win  Smith. 
In  D*- fence  of  "  Short  Service."  0«n.  Sir 

Jobn  Adyr. 
The  Belesse  of  Arabl.    Wilfrid  Scawen 
Blunt. 

A^  Angla Saxon  Olympiad.    J.  Astley 

The  Last  Great  Boman :  S  iUoho.  Sir 

Herbert  Maxwell. 
G'ob-trot^ing  in  New  Zealand.  Con&tess 

of  (Galloway. 
Swanton  Mill.  Bev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 
Tbi  French  EmprcM  and  tb**  Cierman 

War  :  a  Beply.  Sir  Lint  *m  Simmon*. 
The  Italian  (3olnnv  m  the  Red  S*a. 

Mwrquis  A.  di  San  Giullano. 
The  Protectlvd  Colour  lu  Animals.  Rev. 

B.  G.  Johns. 

Carlyle    at  d    the    «•  Rose  -  Goddess." 

Georsre  Stracbey. 
Some  Talk  ab^ut  Clergymen.    Lady  C. 

M.  Chukell.  ' 
A  ZoUv^reln  of  the  British  Dominions. 

Sur  Julius  Vogel. 

North   American  Review.    (.*>,  Agar 

Streer,  Str«nd.)  August.   Aur  a. 
Bnglish  Blectionsand  Home  Rule.  Duke 
of  Argyle. 
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The  Shudder  in  Literature*  JulMOIarrtie. 
Oar  Becent  FIoo^b,  M«jor  J.  W.  Powell. 
AtHM&am  Linoolu  as  a  Stratogiit.  II. 

Archibald  Fornes. 
The  Point  of  View.  Lady  Ueni^  Somerset 

on  American  Soet  t G<iil  Hamtltoa. 
Thomas  Paine.  Ool.  B.  G.  Ingersoll. 
Pooe  Leo  XIII.  at  Home.  Giovanni 

Amadi. 

Boviness  in  Presidential  Tears.    F.  B. 
Tnurber. 

A  Cast  Word  on  London  Sxjlety.  Lady 

Fraicts  BUfour. 
Two  Ooogresses  Cun  rtsted.  Bz-Speaker 

Beed. 

Parf.y   Conventions.    Senator    J.  T. 
Morgan. 

Tne  Dva^onesi  Mivement.  The  Nun  of 


K^mau;. 


Novei^V^ew.    (2.%  pAtemoster  Bow.) 
Septembar.  6d. 
The  Her  tage  of  the  Kur  s,  by  Bjdm.on. 

G.  HaliidAy. 
The  Pro«/iooe  of  Fiotioo  in  LiterAtora. 

Arthur  Btchardson. 
E«na  Lyali  at  Home.  With  Portrait. 

Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley. 
Bjdrosoa:  A  Oharaoter  Sketch.  With 

Portrait.  OustavSueffen. 
Inr4Tvt*)w  with  the  BditDr  of  Person's 
Weekly,  WithPorualt.  B.  Y.  P. 
OttP   Day.  (28,  Beacon  Street,  Boston ) 
August.  25  at*. 
B&vmges  of  the  British  Opium  Trade  In 

Asia.   Bev.  A.  P.  Happer. 
Beligious  PossibllltieB  of  the  World's 

F«ir.  Bev.  J.  H.  Borrows. 
Village   Improvemeot   as   a  Nationsl 

Issue.  B.  Q.  Northrop 
ThH  Sabbath  School  as  a  Factor  in 
National  Eduoatioo.  Bev.  W.  F.  Crafts. 
The  BiblA   and    Modem  Dlsoovcxics. 
Joseph  Cook. 
OutlnfiT-  (170.  Strand.)  Sept.  6d. 
H -^'timer-Thiowing.     (lUus.)     M.  W. 
Ford. 

F  "m  the  G<-rmari  Ocean  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Conoiud«-d.  (IIlus.)  T.  Stevens. 

Ibe  Militw  Schools  of  the  Unit*'d 
State*,  (tlluj.)  Lieut.  W.  B.  Hamil- 
ton. 

Bound  the  World  »itb  Whe<»land  Camera. 
(Iilu<.)  OnnMnue'i.   F.  G.  Lenz. 
People's  Friend.    (I86.  Fleet  S  reet) 
Sept  ed. 

ThonosB  Cooppr.  With  Portrait.  Bev.  P. 
Alton. 

P^en.  the  Prophet.   Prof.  Blaokie. 
PhrenolofiTical  Magrazlne.  amperial 

BaU'1inirB,Lu'*«%te  Circus.)   Seot.  6d. 
Sir  Archibsld  Geikie.    With  Portrait. 

L.  N.  Fo-rler. 

Ppeachep's  Magazine.  (2,  C^sMe  Street. 
City  ko«l.)  Sept.  4*. 
W  *men  in  the  State—Her  Rights  and 
D«iH-B.   W*iv.  J.  Berrv. 

Primitive  Methodist  Magazine.  {\ 
SuLton  SuntHt,  C^meruiai  Bund.)  Sep- 
tember. Aa. 
CAlcucta:  Toe  Capital  of  British  lodiv. 
aios) 

A  H  »liday  R«mb1#  in  Lak*-1  iod.  (IHns.) 
Psychical  Review.   Qu%r*erly.  'Pierc* 

Building,    Copley    S4uare,  Bjston.) 

August.   1  rol. 
Sjone  Afsur-'d  Results  In  P^yOhiAal  Sc^nnce 

lind  the  Present  Outlook.    Bev.  M.  J. 

S-ivage. 

PsTchograpby.   B.  O.  Floir#r. 

Quiver.  (Ca^^ell  and  Co..  Ludgate  Hill.) 
S-p*«m*»er.  61. 
Dflm»«.   R-^v.  W  M  OobniVn. 
84>**«  Fa  Hon  Crypts.  (IlIus.)  Mrs  F.R 
Wll'on. 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews  («. 
C  itnerlne  Suvat,  S«jrand.)  A  tgast  15. 
Kd. 

The  Past  WorV«ng  '^f  tb-  A3t*  of  Uai- 
f»>-nltv-I    Re-.  F.  T.  Vine. 
Rovlew  of  the  Churches.    (13.  Fiewt 
Sc^i>.)   Aui(u«%15.  6d. 
The  F^rst  R  -uai  n  C^of  ereoc a  at  Grindel- 
wold  (Illui.) 


Thomas  Cooper.  With  Portrait.  Rev.  J. 

C.  Car  ile. 

Scots  Magazine.    (HouUton.  Paternoster 
Square.)  September.  6d. 
The  Home  of  the  Aztecs.  B.  D.  Melville. 
Locomotion  In  the  Past.  W .  Norrie. 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan.  A.  Macpherson. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.  (27. 
Cocksour  Scrtset,  W.C.)   Augu.t.  Is.tfi. 
The  Migrations  of  the  Races  of  Men 
Historic jUy  Considered.  Prof.  J.  Bryce. 
The  Discovery  of  America.  W.  A.  Tayk>r. 
National  Functions  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute. A.  S.  White. 
Scrlbner*s  Magazine-   (Sunpson  Low, 
Fetter  Laue.)  September.  Is. 
The  Last  of  the  Buffalo.  (Illus.)  G.  B. 
Ounnell. 

The  TUden  Tru»t  Library :  What  Shall  it 

be  »  alius.)  J.  B*g  low. 
The  Nevsky  Prospekt.    (Illus.)  Isabel 

F.  Hapgood. 
The  Indian  who  is  not  Poor.  (Illus.)  0. 

F.  Lununis. 
The  Education  of  the  Blind.  Mrs.  F.  B. 

Jones. 

Hiktjric  Moments:  The  Attainment  of 
the  Highest  North.  Lieut.  D.  L. 
Bralnara. 

Search  Light.  {Peat sons  WeekU/  OlBoe, 
Temple  Chambers.)  St'ptember.  3d. 
Portraits  and  Biographies  of  Sir  A.  Boith- 
wick,  Mrs.  Talbot  Coke,  F.  C.  Bnman<1, 
B.  Cl^«nenceau,  G.  A.  Sa:a,  and  G.  B. 
Sims. 

Sliver  Link.   (56.  Old  Bailey.)   Sept.  Id. 
Aicobut  as  a  Br«iu  Poison.   II.  (Illus.) 
Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardton. 
Springtime-  (6,  Sutton  Street,  Commf  rdal 
Ruad).   September.  2d. 
Atniosphetio  B'.ectriciiy.    (Illus.)  J.  T. 
Eoob. 

Sunday  at  Home.  (5^  P*t«mosUr  B  iw.) 
Sti|.aember.  61. 
C  tizea  Self  Den  aU   Leslie  Keith. 
The  Mystery  ot  the  Trees.    H.  B.  M. 

Buchanan. 
The  Ainu,  the  Hatrv  Aborigines  of  Japan. 

(illus.)  F.  M.  Holmes. 
Pomp«il  as  you  see  io  To-d«y.  (Iilus.) 

P.of.  w  G  Blaikle. 
CaIto.   (lUns.)  II.   Mrs.  Brew'-r. 
Uhys  Priclurd  and  William  Williams. 
Rev.  D.  B.  Hooke. 
Sunday  Magazine.  (15,  Tavistock  Street.) 
Sfptember.  6d. 
How  the  Bible  has  Come  to  Us.  IV. 

Canon  Talbot.  _  , 

BecoUec  ions  of   Malto.     Rev.  E.  J. 

Hardy.  „  , 

Mlss'ons  on  the  Sea*.  Ble*nor  Holmes. 
Sword  and  Trowel     (Passmore  i»nd 
AUbAS'er,  Piterno-t«r  Bd«8.)  Seot.  31. 
Mr.  Spuri{«>on'«  L%st  Drives  at  Mentone. 
(lUns.)  J.  W.  Harrald. 
Temple  Bar.  (8,  New  Burlington  Street.) 
Seotemn»-r.  Is. 
Old  Memories  Interviewed.  Mrs.  A.  Crosse. 
James  Bussell  Lowell. 
George  Herbert. 

New   Serial:    "Mrs.   BUgh."  Bhoda 
Brongbton. 
Theatre.  (TS.GreatQueenStrset.)  S^pt.  Is. 
An  Bpi  'emii  of  Slovenliness  in  Pronun- 

ci«tum.  Q  W.  Danoy. 
The  S'sge  in  Fiction.  A.  C.  Deane. 
Theosophlst.   (7.  Duke  Street,  Adclphl.) 
Augast.  2«. 
Old  DUrv  Leave*.  V.  CoL  Olnott. 
The  Luminous  Cirda.  H.  P.  Blavatsky. 
Tlmehri    (2,  Cockspor  Street.)  June.  4s. 
Tw-ntv  Y*»ars*  Improvement*  in  Demerara 
Sufr  'r  Produoti  in.   II.   S.  M.  Bellatri. 
Th  •  C<p*t>alation  to  the  Freach  in  1162. 

N.  D.  Divls,  ^ 
Th«  Centis  of  British  Gaiana,  1891.  £. 

D.  RowUnd. 

Clubs  an*!  SadeMes  in  British  Guiana  to 

1A44.  James  Bodway. 
Ttie  B«t«  of  Kritish  Guiana.  J.  J.  Queloh. 
Our  B  rJs  of  Prey.  J.  J.  Quelch. 


United  Service  Magazine.  (».  Tork  St.. 

Covont  Gardeu.)  Seinembfr.  2s. 
LordBobeiis:  A  Bvplj.    OolonaJ.  F. 
Maurice. 

Smyth's    Chann^-l  end  the  Magellan 

ScrAits.  A.  P.  Crouch. 
The  MiUt-^ry  Surengih  cf  PcrsU.    C.  E. 

Biddulph. 

The  OffloeriDg.  ete.,  of  the  Indian  Army. 


Maivir  M.  I.  Gibbs. 
Naval  1 


Strategy  and  the  Volunteers.  A 
Bejoioder.   Eus  ace  Ballour. 
la  Piaise  of  Cyliuic.   H.  Bianohamp. 
Field  Guns  v.  Howitzers :  A  Be^ly.  N. 

Bcllaire. 
The  Lee-Metfoid  Bifle. 
Volonteer  Position  Batteries.  Ciptain  F. 

G.  Stone. 

TheBzpedition  Againsbthe  JebuB.  Lieut. 

F.  J.  Davies. 
Our  Home  Campaign.   Charles  WMHams. 
Tne  Post  OAO".   I.   CA.  Coop-r  K  ng. 

n.  TheCivU  Scrvioe  Dust-HoU.  W. 
B.  Clery. 

Beeent   German    Military  Literatuie. 
Spenser  Wilkinson. 
University  Correspondent   (la.  B'H)k- 

seilers'  Row.  S<iniu.}.)   August  15.  2d. 
London  University  Int  rmedfate  Arts 
Baamination  Pai«ers,  July,  1692. 

University  Extension.  (Fifteenth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia.)  Aug. 
15  cU. 

But  ens  on  Teaching  in  Bwtany. ,   J.  M. 

Maofarlane. 
Lireraiure,  a  Criticism  of  Life.  Rebecci 

H.  Schively. 

Victorian  Magazine.    (5a.  Paternoster 
Row.)  September.  6d. 
Travels  in  Peru  and  the  Upr*»r  V*lleys  of 

the  Amazon.   (Illus.)  A.  Sinclair. 
Somt  Old  Aivertlsements.   lssl«l  Dob. 
Darkenlngs  of  th»  S^m.  J.  B.  Gure. 
W>^  a-.  Britain  has  G«ined  tiom  }*oreigner#. 

Mrs.  Mayo. 
In  tbe  Vale  of  Yarrow.  A.  Lamont. 

Westminster  Review.  (37.  Bedford  St., 
Stnind.)   S^pTember.  2s.  6d. 

The  Presidential  Contest  in  the  United 
SUt<-s.  P.  Boss. 

Frangais  Oonp^*.  Mary  Negrepjute. 

Poverty  in  L  mdon.  B.  Beeves. 

A  Piss.ble  Solution  of  the  Social  Ques- 
tion: Fr^el^nd.  C.  G  OumpeL 

The  First  Univ.  rsity .   V.  E.  Johnson . 

The  Present  Po»ii.iou  of  CansAa.  L.  Irwe^t. 

Humtin  Selfishness :  Trade  Disputts  A. 
Slater. 

Wilson's    Photcgraph'c  Magazine 
(853.  Broadway,  New  Yurk.)  bU  its 
Auffust  6. 

Pre  ident  Henry  Morton  of  the  Stevtn's 
lustituteof  T^nology.  (Iilus.) 
August  20. 

Photoirraphy  as  a  Field  for  Employment. 

TliM  Pu>  tofEraph«ft  Process  Utilised  iu 
Stttined  Glass  Window  Decoration.  Cb. 
Gravle*-. 

Wit  and  Wisdom.    (99.  Shoe  Lane,  B.C.) 
September.  3d. 
Bi  graphics  i>f  Joseph  Cnamberlain.  H. 
W.  l^uey.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lord 
R.  ChurchiU. 
WorJ£.  (Cassell  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hlli.) 
September.  ♦H. 
How  to  Make  a  Mahogany  Magic  Lantern. 
(Illus.) 

London  Fire  Brigade  Work.  Henry  Fr.  th . 
The  Spectroscoue.  (Illus.) 
Young  England  (55.  Old  Bailey.)  Srpt.  3  J. 
i<^aiis  on  a  Florida  Grove. 
Some  VegeUble  Poi*ons.   (Illus.)  M^. 
Battersoy. 

Young    Man.    (9,  Paternoster  Boar.) 
September  8<i. 
The  Power  of  Purpose.  W.  J.  Oa^rson. 
Carlyl*-'s  Message  to  Young  M<.u.    F.  A. 

Atkins.  .  „ 

Interview  with  General  Booth  on  Yt  uug 

Men.   W»th  Portrait. 
N'^tea  and  Sketches  Abroid.   Rev.  C.  A. 


Barry. 

-Brgrtizecf^ 
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POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

Ax*chitectural  Record.  July-S^pteoahe-. 

Wiik-re  ttx*»  Snips  Come  lu.  U.  W,  Do.- 
mond. 
Atalaata.  September. 

i'iie  CrowQ  ot  ikx*»  Ye%r,  Chrlaiian  Burke. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  September. 

NiKbr; after  N-tstiC.    tii.uatt  dternf*. 

The  Lo  t  C"l<mr«.   B  iz^beth  R  Phelp*. 

TuOlivorWeuotUU.iim  8.  J.G.  Whittijr. 
Blackwood.  S^memb  r. 

•  Lfuo  citf  Mill.*."   Wallace  Bruoe. 

Callfornian    Illustrated  Magazine. 

Hope.   N.  A.  Y..ung. 
Century  Magazine-  Septembfr. 

Out  oi  PomtMsii.   W.  W.  Canopb**!!. 

Columbia'a  Emblecn.   Bdna  D.  Proctor. 

Two  Poema.  Aun*)  Reeve  Aldrich. 

Herbert  Mapef.   B.  U  Johnson. 

The  Suotet  Thrush.   B  izabetn  Akers. 
Cornhill.  September. 

Nauuia  U**gtna. 

Cosmopolitan.  September. 
SepceuiDer.   D.  O.  Scott. 
Three  Moods  of  Midnight.    (lUos.)  G. 
Pellen. 

Hecollecolon.   Anne  R.  Aldrtch. 
Childless.   Msrgaret  S.  anderton. 
That  Boy  Jotu.   (lUus.)   Fannie  M.  P. 
Deis. 

Gho»t8.  Graham  R.  Tomson. 
The  Times.   Ella  W.  Wilcox. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  September. 
Legend  ot  ihe  Bdeiweiss. 
The  Legend  of  the  Lost  Princess.  Helen 

Marion  Burufeide. 
Youth  and  Summer.  Sydney  Grej. 

Good  Words.  September. 
In  I  he  Lanf .  Mts.  Oiaik. 
A  Song  of  Birds.   Bessie  Dill. 

Harper's  Magazine.  September. 

Toe  Beggai'a  WorJ.  (Illus.)  T.  D  Rnisllsh. 

A  Heavenly  Btrihday.  Louise  0.  Moulion. 

Bicatelle.   'Illus.)  T.  B.  Aldrich. 

A  Gift  Divine.   Bleanor  B.  Caldwell. 
Idler.  S<*pt ember. 

L«ve.   (Illus.)  Cynloui. 
Leisure  Hour.  September. 

ToH  Bose  of  Glencrispisdale.  Canon 
Wilton.  ' 

To  His  Mistress's  Eyebrow.  Bllen  T. 
F>»wl«r. 

Library  Review.  September. 

over  the  Lofty  Mountains.  B.  Bjomson. 
Llppincott  s  Magazine.  September. 

To  the  ColorAdt*  Destrc.   M&dge  M-  rris. 

Litany  of  the  Shrines.   C.  W.  Stoddard. 

B  oth  in  Hamlet.  With  Portrait.  Fljra 
M.  3hear<fr. 

lu  the  Grand  CaA  n.   Ina  H.  Coolbrith. 

Longman's  Magazine.  September. 

AGreeiuiie.    U.J  Kuberisou. 

S  'iig.   Miy  Kendal. 
Scribner*s  Magazine.  Septtmber. 

S'ti  e.   Annn  0.  Braokett. 

Iter  Lai»r.  Word.   Lizette  W.  Reese. 

Deal  h  at  Dji^ break.   Auoe  R.  Aldrlob. 

Sunday  at  Home.  September. 
^  •hU'*'.   Jo^q  Askham. 
True  L't  Ic  HearU.     Mrs.  Htnry  Crewe. 

Sunday  Magazine  September. 

LuiiDs  ana  Sfjre»>.   Katharine  Tynan. 

A  Llitle  Wbi  e  A^o.  (Iilut.)  Sa:ah 
Doudn-y. 

Die^m  i»nti  Dee**.   J.  A.  Noble. 
Temple  Bar.  Sept*  mber. 

ilidiory  »n«i  Poetry.   C.  F.  Johnson. 

.S«yonara.  KiiS'»»pI. 

To  One  Dead.   Mabel  E.  Wotton. 
Victorian  Magazine.  September. 

Tn**  Angel  of  Eventide.  (lUut.^ 
Lamont. 


A. 


MUSIC. 

Boston  Musical  Herald.   (I5i.  Tremcnt 

Street.  Boat  n./  August.  1Uc»'Ii1b. 
Coucernin^  *•  Coooic  Opera."   P.  Hale. 
Century  Magazina.  September. 

A.  Dvo  ak.  Wuh  Portrait.  H.  Krthbiel. 
Chambers's  Journal.  September. 

Itoyat  Muttieuiis. 
Church  Musician.  (4.  Newman  Street, 
Ostoru  Street.)   Aug.  15.  2d. 
The  Style  of  Vocal  Haraionv  suitable  for 
Churcli  Musltf.   Dr.  F.  J  Kara. 
Etude.     (IJOI.  Chiratnut  Street.  Phila- 
delphia.) Aujeust.   16  ots. 
Ihe  Artoi  Musical  Dictation.    W.  S.  B. 
Ma  hews. 

Sonatina  for  Pi  mo,  by  J.  L.  Battmann. 
Girls*  Own  Paper.  September. 

Ohiistuie  NiiMuu.   J.  F.  R  iwbotham. 
Guest's    Muaical    Entertainer,  (i, 
P  teruosttr  Avritue.)   si"^- ember  2d. 
"Sally  in  Our  AiKy"  (with  Music)  and 
Henry  Carey. 
Keyboard.  (22.  Paternosler  Row.)  Septem- 
ber. 28.  6.1.  per  annum. 
El  ward  Danoreuher.    With  Portrtit. 
Mendelssohn's  Study  in  F  Minor.  With 
Muiic.   Kate  G.  Field. 
Leader.    (226,  Washington  St..  Boston.) 
August.   1  dol.  per  annum. 
Recognising  Old  Tone  in  Viclins.  Con- 
cluded. M.  M.  RAjnnold*. 
S  ephen  Collins  Fostrr.    H.  0.  Wy«ham. 
Song  :  **  Now  and  Forever."  J.  L.  Gilt)e?t. 
Meister.   (Qaa'terly.)   (33.  Southampton 
Street.  Cov^snt  Garden.)  July  21.  Is. 
T  le  Tristan  Drama.  II. 
The  Gernuui's  Fate  in  Paris.  Richard 
Wagner. 

Blo.hard  Wagner  as  Man.  Continuid. 
C,  F.  Glatenapp. 
Minstrel.   (115,  Fleet  Street.)  September. 
Id. 

Jean  de  Reszke.  With  Portrait.  Ralph 
Elwyn. 

Monthly  Musical  Record.  (86,  Newgate 
Street.)   September.  2d. 
The  lUlian  School  of  Modern  Opera.  F. 
Peterioo. 

Musical  Herald.    (8,  Warwick  Lane.) 
Sf'ptember.  2d. 
D-.  William  Rea.    With  Portrait. 
Music  fnthe  London  Civil  S>.'rvic».  Bdith 

J.  Temple. 
Wher«*  ShaU  I  Go  for  My  Musical  Degree  f 
G.  Oahey. 

Muslcp.l  Messenger.  (Ui,  Wet  Sixth 
Street,  Ciucmnjkil.)  August.   15  cts. 
Choir  and  Congregation. 
Songs— "A  Song  of  Love,"  by  G.  H. 
Ryder ;  and  "  Just  as  I  Am,"  Solo  and 
Quartette,  by  T.  M.  Towne. 
Forty  Tunes  to  **  Lord,  in  the  morning 
Thou  Shalt  hear,"  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Herbert. 
Musical   Times,    (l.   Berners  Street.) 
September.  4d 
Loan  Collection  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 
Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Concerto.    J.  S. 

Shedlock. 
The  Music  of  Water. 

F«»ur-P'rt  Song— "O  Swallow,  F<y  Not 
Yet!"  W.W.Brooks. 
Musical  World.    (14f>.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago.)  August.   15  cts. 
Piano  Dutt  PUying.   Bmil  Liebling 
I^imp^itl. 

St^pi.en  C.  F.  ster.  With  Portrait. 
Music  for  Piapn   *•  Old  Folks  at  Home." 
by  W.  C.  E.  Seeboeck.  etc. 
Nonconformist  Musical  Journal.  (44. 
Fltet  Street.)   September.  2d. 
About  the  Ola  Metrical  Psalms.   J.  C. 
Hadden. 

TUe  Modem  Church  Organist.  A.W.  B^wst . 
Antliem:  "Holy!  Holy!  Holy."  W. 
Wright. 


School  Music  Review,  (l,  Bemers  Street.) 
Seu.euiber.  l^d. 
*•  St.  George  fo^  England : "  Trio  in  botli 
Notations,  by  G.  A.  Maofarren. 
Strad.   (186.  Fleet  Street.)  August.  2d. 
The   Tnohnics  6f  Violin-playing.  C. 

Courvoisier. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Some  English 
Soringed-Initruments.   R.  H.  Legge. 
Victorian.  Seotember. 
Sung :    The  Spectre's  Cradle* Song  '*  W. 
A  Barratt. 
Werner*s  Voice  Magazine*    (28,  West 
Twenty-thlid  Street,  New  York.)  Aug. 
25  eta. 

Fir«t  National  (Convention  of  Public 
Readers  and  Teachers  of  Blooutiou  at 
New  York. 

Th*^  Characteristics  of  Classical  Moslc.  A. 
J.  Goodrich. 

Speech  for  the  Silent.  E.  M.  Wilbor. 

art! 

Architectural  Record.  July— Sept. 
Mod  rn    Mosaic  in  BngUu&d.  (Illus.) 
L.  F.  Day. 

Art  Journal.  (26.  Ivy  Lane.)  Sept  Is.  6d. 
Bumbles  In  the  Isle  of  Wight.  II.  (II  ns.) 

M.  B.  Hulsh. 
Knives,  Spoons,  and  Forks.  (Illus.)  A. 

Vallance. 

The  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Man.  (lUus.) 

C.  Phillips. 
The  Sheffield  and  Wolverhampton  Art 

Museums.  (Illus.)  H.  M.Cundall. 
"  Toe  O.d  Church,  Bonchurch,"  Btching 
by  Percy  Robertson. 
Atalanta.  September. 
Lady  Waterford's  Drawings.   (Illus.)  If. 
Evelyn  M.  Woodward. 
Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.  Sept. 

U.  S  acy  Marks  at  Home.  (Illus.) 
Century  Magazine.  September 
Claude  Monet,   (lllns.)  T.  Robinson. 
Tintoretto.   (Illus.)  W.  J.  Stlilman. 
Chautauquan.  Septemb»r. 
Women  Art  Sludenta  in  Paria.  Susan  H. 
Warner. 

Classical  Picture  Gallery.   (33.  King 
Stre-t,  Oovent  Garden.)  September.  Is. 
Reproductions  of  '*  Bsther  before  Abasu- 
erus."  by  Paul  Veronese ;  *•  Pamaaius." 
by  Raffaele :  and  ten  othera. 
Fortnightly  Review.  September. 

Mulre«dy.   Lady  Dilke. 
Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  Sept. 
With  the  Paria  Art  Students,  (llius.j 
C.  K.  Linson. 
Magazine  of  Art.    (Cassell's.  Ludgate 
Hill.)  September,  la. 
Archimedea. "      Photogravare  irfter 
Niocol6  Barabino. 
Niocol6  Barablno.  (Ulua.)  SIgnora  Linda 
ViUari. 

Burnt e«H  Art  and  Bnrmeae  Artlata. 
I.  (Illus.)  Harry  L.  Tilly. 

"Eliza  Anne  Linley  (Mrs.  Sheridan)  and 
her  Brother."  Engraving  after  T. 
Gainsborough.  R.A. 

Copyright  in  Works  of  Fine  Art:  Con- 
siderations for  a  New  BilL  Gilbert  E. 
Samuf  I. 

British  Sculpture  of  the  Year.  (lUos.) 

Claude  Phillips. 
David  Cox's  "Vale  of  Clwyd.-  (lUus.) 

James  Orrock. 
The  Centaur.   (Illus.)  Prom  the  French 

of  Maurice  de  Guerin.  Charles  Whibley. 
Scrlbner*s  Masazlne.  September. 

French    Art.     I.    Classical  Painting, 

(Illus.)   W.  C.  Brownell. 
Temple  Bar.  September. 
A  Stroll  thmugh  a  Great  Cruiksbank 

Prtserve.   G.S  Layard. 

Westminster  Review.  September. 
A  New  Phase  of  Art.  S.  Dewey. 
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GEBHAI}  magazines. 

flu3  AUenmeRtheUen.  (G.  Uhl,  Leip- 
sig.)  1  Mark.  Aogoit. 
Simon's  ncUef-Pictore  of  the  Bem«M 

Alps*  XI.  Booker. 
Throacb  the  Crlmee  Hkd  tho  OAuoasui. 

anno.)  O.Kriiger. 
ThalkdAcaoeof  the  Popeo.  (lUof.)  B. 

Neo::2i:L3. 
Celro.  1.'.  Lehzen, 

CboFffesanff.    (nan*    Lloht,  I>ipzlg.) 
4  Mkt.  per  bftlf-yeer. 
/Lugnit  1. 
F.  Gostav  Jonaen.  T7ith  Portrait. 
ChoroMi  for  Hale  Choirt **  Die  Ccb- 
neewnrxr        \7.  Eieosl.  and  **Ab- 
•diiedfsniM,^  by  A.  \7eber. 
Augntt  1ft. 
OariPittig.  X7(th  Portrait. 
For  Hale  Choirs  t  "namweh,"  by  0. 
Pittig,  and  '*  Erlnnemng/'  bgr  0.  Ilinefa, 

Dabeim.  (9,  PooUlr.,  Leirzlg.)^  P«r 
quarter. 
Anguot  G. 

Prineew  Morgaret  of  Prcssia  and  Prinoe 
Frederick  Coarlt  a  of  Ilesse.  V7lth  Por* 
trjits. 

Dierrich  Holxtohnh.  a  Uodiceval  Imperial 

Pretender.  H.  Ilardc  u 
August  18. 
Carl  Beineolie.  With  Portrait. 
Birds  in  tha  Service  of  Plants.  Dr. 

L.  Staby. 

The  German  Translation  of  the  SIble  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  L.  Wltte. 
August  90. 
The  St.  Gf  rvab  Ciitaslrophe.  (lUus.) 

Deutsehep   Haussehatz.    (F.  Pustet, 
Krgensburg  and  New  York.)  40  Pf. 
Heft  16. 

From  the  Bhlne  Falls  to  the  Like  of 
Geneva.  Oontinuod.  (lUus.)  J. 
Odeothal. 

Mexican  Mansers  and  Oustom*.  Con- 
tinued. O.  B.  Freiherr  von  Braokel- 
Welda. 

Marseilles.  (Ului.) 

Deutsehe  Bevue.  «X>»  Tauenzienstr., 
BrMlau.  )r6  Mks.  per  quarter.  September. 

Klog  Cbarfes  of  Boumanta.  VIII. 

Bdoard  Lasker's  Correspondeace  in  1870* 
71.  VI. 

Aristoteles  and  the  Nin*4eenth  Century. 

J,  Bsrth^Iemy  St.  Hilaire. 
Wllhelm  Weber.  II.  Heiarich  Weber. 
The  Nature  and  Signlfioance  of  the 

Proverb.  Concluded.  G.  Stickel. 
Sixteen  Years  in  Von  Banke's  Workshop. 

XI.  T.  Wiedemann. 
■  Women  in  Mediciae.  F.  Buttersaek. 
The  Bcstorer  of  the  Wartburg.    A.  von 

Freydorf. 

Ototsche  Bandschau.    (7,  Liitzowstr., 
Bf^rlln.)  6  Mks.  per  quarter.  August. 
The  Three  Bpoehs  of  Modem  Aesthetics. 

W.  Dilthey. 
Letters  from  Borne,  by  Karl  StiufTer- 

Bem.  Continued.  O.  Brahm. 
Bettina  von  Amim,  n6e  Brentano.  B. 
Steig. 

The  Zoological  Station  at  Naples— Past 

and  Present.  A.  Dohrn. 
The  Tallejrrand  Anecdotes.  LadyBlenner- 

hasseU. 

Political  CwresDondenco  —  Italy,  the 
G<ineral  Bleotion  In  Bngland,  etc. 

Gartealaube.  (Brnest  Kell's  Naohfolger, 
Leipdg.)  50  Pf.  Heft  9. 
Woman  in  Ancient  Borne.   (lUus.)  B. 
Bokstein. 

Goliath  and  David  among  the  Antelopes. 

(Itlos.)  Dr.  L.  Heck. 
Alois  Senefelder  and  Lithography.  (lUus.) 

B.  Grotse. 

The  S4>eret  of   Castle   St.   Lou.  A. 

Schultheiss. 
Theodnr  Bilroth.  Wibh  Portrait.  Dr.  von 

Bergmaon. 
Monnc  Btn«  and  the  Recent  Bruption. 

(lOos.)  W.Kaden. 


Gesellsehaft.  (W.  Friedrioh,  LeIpzigO 
lMk.80Pf.  August. 
(}eorg  Freiherr  von  Ompteda  (**Georg 
Bgestorff.")  WithPortiait.  G.Morgen- 


Tbe  People  and  Social  Democracy.  C. 
Nohr. 

Poems  by  "Georg  Bgeotorfr,-"  W*  Wal- 
Kith.  K.  Bleibtreu,  and  others. 

Karl  Blfibtreu  is  a  Dnunatist.  II.  H. 
Merian. 

Don  Carlos  in  the  Newest  L<ght.  Prof. 
J.Firank. 

Katholisehen  MIssionen.  (F.  Herder, 
Fri«burg,  Baoen.)  4  Marks  per  annum. 
Sept. 

From  Trieste  to  Bagamoyo. 

The  Beginnings  of  Missions  in  Paraguay. 

(lilus.)  Continued. 
Twelve  Hundred  Miles  in  an  Ox>waggon. 

(lUus.)  Continued.  Mgr.  Proulx. 

nonscrv&tivo  Monat8SOlu>lft.  (B.  Un- 
gldsh,  Leipzig.)  3  Marks  per  quarter. 
Auffust. 

The  Theology  of  Prof.  Ilenry  Drummond. 
Concluded. 

Reminiscences  of  Travel  in  Upper  Italy. 

Friedrioh  Latendorf  on  Friedrioh  FOrster. 
Xanthippus. 

The  Ilissionary  Question]  in  German  Pro- 
tectorates. 

Church  Notes. 

Literaplsche  Bundsehau  fur  das  Katho- 
lisclie  Doutschland.  (Herder,  Frsibuig, 

Baden.)  0  Marks  per  annum.  Aug. 
Ignaz  von  DdUinger.  G.  Grupp. 

nacraziii  fiir  Littepatup.  (Friedrichstr. 
207.  Berlin.)  40  Pf. 
August  6. 
The  Historical  Sense.  AmJm  Tille. 
Dramatic  Impressions.     By  Berthold 
Auerbach.  X.-XIV. 

August  13. 
Berthold  Auerbach.  Continued. 
Popular  Tales  in  Switzerland.   K.  Spit- 

teler. 
Shelley. 

August  20. 
Berthold  Auerbsob.  Continued. 
Swiss  Popular  tales.  Continued. 

August  27. 
The  Vieima  Musteal  and  Dramatic  Bxhi- 

biUon.   Dr.  B.  Genee. 
Berthold  Auerbach.  Continued. 

Muslkali^che  Bundsehau.    (I.  Schrer- 
vogelgasse,  3.  Vienna.)  2  Mks.  50  Pf.  per 
quieter. 

August  1. 

Wafl^neriana  at  the  Musical  and  Dramatic 
Bxhibition  at  Vienna.  Max  Graf . 
August  15. 

Conradln  Kreuuer  in  Cologne.  A.  Le- 
simple. 

Neue  Zeit.    (J.  H.  W.  Dietz,  Stuttgart.) 
20  Pf. 
No.  45. 

Shellev  and  Socialism.  II.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Aveling. 

The  Socud  Dtxstrine  of  Anarchy.  Con- 

tlnutd.  B.  Bernstein. 
The  General  Bleotion  in  Bngland. 

No.  4ff. 
Shelley.  Continued. 
Anarchy.  Continued. 
De  Amisis  and  His  Socf  allsm.  A.  Maurlslo. 
No.  47. 

Mecklenburg  and  lie  Constitution  M. 

Schippel. 
Anarchy.  Continued. 

No.  48. 

r   Mecklenburg.  Continued. 

Nieuwenhuls  on  German  Sodal  Demo- 
crscy.  B.  Bernstein. 

Nopd  und  Siid.  (Siebenhufenerstr.  2/3.* 
Breslau.)  6  Mks.  per  quarter.  September. 
Hermann  Sohmidt-Bimpler.  With  Por- 
trait. 

The  Bye  as  Depicted  in  Sculpture  and 
Painting.  H.  Schmidt-Bimnler. 

The  States  of  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
Paul  Ltndau. 


B'mlnisoenoes  of  Niels  WOhelm  Gade. 

W.  Behrend. 
'« La  D^btele."  C.  Sokal. 

Ppeussische  JahPhiiehep.    (G.  Beimer, 
Berlin.)  lMk.80Pf.  August. 
The  History  of  the  Newest  Theotogy.  A. 

HeubauBOu 
Schiller  and  the  Fate-Idea.    W.  Bibbcck. 
6wis«  Irredentism. 

Frederick  the  Great  as  a  Moral  Teacher. 

A.  Ddrlng. 

A  Battle  on  the  Ice:  A  Busso-G^rman 
Conflict  In  1242.  Dr.  P.  Bobrbach. 

Political  Correspondence— The  Berlin 
BxhIbitlon,  Befovm  of  Teachers'  Bxami* 
•  nations. 

Sohorep'sFamiUenblatt.  (Salon-Ansgabe) 
(4,  Dessauer^tr..  BerUn.)  75  Pf. 
Heft  13. 

The  Bemau  Hupsite  Festival.  (111ns.) 
Tbe    World's  Fafar "  at  BerUn  in  1844. 

B.  Hirschberg. 

Pictnres  from  Persia.  (lUns.)  W. 
Bdseler. 

The  Columbus  Jubilee.  (lUus.)  G.  Stein. 
Beminiscenoeo  of  Bsil  «ray  Tlravel.  I. 
Animal  Poisons.  J.  Stinde. 
The  War  Dog.  (Illus.) 

Heft  14. 

Homes  for  Workmen.  (Illus.)  Dr.  H. 
Albrecht. 

Schweizerische  Bundsehau.  (Albert 
Multer,  Zurich.)  2  Mks.  August. 
F« 'reign  works  in  the  German  Language. 

Dr.  A.  Sooin. 
A  Monk's  Funeral.  H.  B.  von  Berlep«ob. 
Poems  by  A.  Bee'soheo  and  others. 
Two  Sceoes  (in  French)  from  Schiller  s 

"  Demetrius.'*  V.  Bossel. 
Mountain  Streams  in  Berne.    Dr.  J.  H. 

Graf. 

Sphinx.    (Began  Paul,  Charing  Cross 
Koad.)   2s.  3d.  Augu«t. 
Goethe's  Views  of  Immoriali'y.  Dr.  B. 

von  Koeber. 
Night  Phenomena  in  Nature.  J.  Kerner. 
Have  we  a  Soul  ?  Hellenbach. 
Geniality  and  Madness.  B.  Drehrr. 
Telepathy  or  Transference  of  Hallucina- 
tions? O.Pliimaeher. 
Deliverance.  H.  Krecke. 

Stimmen  aus  Mapla-Laaoh.  (Herder, 
Freiburg,  Baden.)  lu  Mks.  80  Pf .  per 
Annum.  August  8. 

**Am«teur  Onxistianlty."  Th.  Grand- 
erath. 

The  Mahabharata,  the  National  Kpic  of 
Ancient  India.  I.  A.  Baumgartner. 

Uebep  Land  und  Meep.  (Dent  ache  Ver- 
Isgs  Anstalc,  Stuttgart.)  1  Mk.  Heft .  2. 

African  Beminiscencee.  (Illus.)  H.  Bie- 
ber-Boehm. 

The  Planet  Mars 

Children's  ConvaYesoent  Homes  at  the 
Seaside.  (Illus.)  G.  Dahms. 

The  International  Music  and  Dr%matlc 
Bxhibltion  at  Vienna.  (Illus.)  IV.  Dr. 
M.Necker. 

TliQ  Imperial  Idea  in  Prey  tag's  •*  Ances- 
tors." II.  Dr.  K.  Landm<inn. 

Caucasian  Types.  (Illus.)  M.  vonPros- 
kowets. 

Duke  Albrecht  of  Wiirtemberg  and  His 

Bride.  With  PortraiU. 
Military  Batlways  in  Germany. 
The  Brlenz-Botbhom  Bailwav.  (Illus.) 
Life  at  French  Watering  Places.  (Illus.) 

B.  von  Ja«ow. 
Carmen  Sylva  and  Franz  Liszt. 
Blood  Superstitions. 

The  Catastrophe  at  St  Gervals.  (Illus.) 

F.  Bbersold. 
A  Year  Under  Prince  Frederick  William 

of  Prussia  later  Bmperor  Frederick.  D. 

▼on  Ckrhardt^Amyntor. 

UnivePSUm.  (A.  HauschUd,  Dresden.)  50  Pf . 
Heft  25. 

A  Visit  to  Carthage.    (lUns.)    Dr.  B. 

Bierey. 
Cbolera.  C.  Falk^horst. 
Hermann  Julius  Meyer.   With  Portrait. 
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Heft  96. 

Hamburg.  (lUu.)  H.  HarberU. 
Fog  Studies.  O.  Falkenhont. 
▲UoeFbUtz,AotreM.  WithPdrtnit.  W. 
KIrohteoh. 

Velhagen  und  Klastnir*s  Monatshefte. 
(63»  StegUtzentr.,  BerUn.)  1  Mk.  3ft  Pf. 
Auguftb. 

An  Old  Oennaa  Song  Book— MeneMe 
Oolleotton.  (Illut.)  R.  Kftnfg. 

Poultry.  (lUns.)  0.  Schwarzkopf. 

Ladies'^  DreM  a  Oentury  Ago.  (Ulna.) 
Dr.  O.  Doerlng. 

Hamburg.  (Illns.)  A.  Trinlus. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meep.  (Union  Deutache 
VerlagtgeMllfobaft.  Stuttgart.)  1  Mk. 
Heft  13. 

In  the  Country  of  the  Bohemian  Blbe. 

(Illut.)  A.  Ohora. 
The  Food  of  the  People.  Dr.  K.  Vogt. 
Albert  Moore,  Painter  of  Ideal  Woman- 

hood.  aUue.)  Karl  Blind. 
Torpedoea  and  Torpedo  Boata.  (Ilhu.) 

B.  Werner. 
Sonirreit.  (Ulna.)  K.  Lamport. 
Vllkge  Mnaidana.  (Illua.)  M.  Hanahofer. 

Waffan  Nieder!  (27,  Poladameratraaae, 
BerUn.)  75  Pf.  Aug.  16. 
On  the  PcAoe  Asplrattona  of  Nationa. 

Count  L.  Kamarowaky. 
At  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.  Leopold  yon 

Saoher-Muoch. 
The  Dealre  for  Peaoe.  B.  Banter. 
Beormoiliation.  O.  Hnmanua. 
B.  Bjdrna<m  on  Peaee. 
Our  Platform.  Berthm  Ton  Suttner. 
**  Die  Waffen  Nieder  I Fonr-PArt  Song, 

by  F.  yon  Snpp^. 

Westepmann's  niustpiopte  Deutsche 
Monatshefte.  (Q.  Weatermann.Bruna- 
wickO  4  Mka.  per  quarter.  September. 
Max.  Liebermann.  ArtUt.    (lUua.)  H. 
Meiaaner. 

Qerman  Fanat-Poema  In  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  L.  Geiger. 
Stookhohn.  (lUuaO  A.  St-m. 
F.  Marlon   Crawford.    With  Portrait. 

Thereaa  HOpfner. 

Wienep  Utepatop-Zeitung.    (I..  Well- 
zeile  9.  Vienna.)    2  Mka.  40  Pf.  per 
annum.  Anguat  15. 
Summer  Beading. 

On  the  Barty  Death  of  Poett.  J.  Peter. 
Martin  Grelf.  Alex,  Neumann. 
The  Lav  4  of  Literary  Development.  Con- 
cluded. Dr.  Sohwicker. 

ZeitsehPift  flip  Volkskimde.  (Franken- 
atein  and  Waffotr,  Leipzig.)  3  Mka. 
per  quarter.   Heft  7-8. 

Bve  and  Day  of  St.  John  the  Baptiat. 
Continued.  B.  Veckenatedt. 

Nattooal  Songa  of  Sommerf  eld  and  Neigh- 
bourhood. B.  rriefer. 

Snperatition  in  Hiraohberg.  B.  Altmann. 

FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 

L'Amapanthe.  (87.  Bedford  Street.)  Ifr. 
50  o.   Augoat  16. 
TheDuoheaad'Uzda.  ¥nth  Portrait.  H. 

Boffenoir, 
The  Phantom  Ship.  B.  Sohur^ 
Finniah  Literature.  L.  Caatren. 
Fana  of  Antiquity  and  the  MkUUeAgea. 
B.  S.Lantz. 

Bibliotheque  Univepselle.  (18,  King 
William  Street,  Surand.)  3  fr.  50  o. 
Auguat. 

The  Knaaian  Language  and  the  Spread  of 
the  Slay  Languagea.  L.  Leger. 

Contempoiary  BngUah  Noyela.  III.  A. 
Glardon. 

Impreaaiona  of  a  Botaaiat  in  the  Cauoaana. 

III.  B.Levier. 
Ohronlquea  — Pariaian.  Italian,  Oerman, 
Bngliah.  Swiaa.  Soientiflo,  and  PoUUcaL 

Chpetien  Bvangeltque.  (O.  Bridel  and 
Ole.,  LauMime.)  1  fr.  50  c  Anguat  20. 

Alexandre  Weatphal's  Book  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. L.  Oautler. 

Jeaua  Chrlat  aa  Man.  J.  Beymond. 


Entpetiens  Politiques  et  Littepaipes. 
(13,  PaaMge  NoUeL,  Paria.)  60  o.  Auraat. 
The  Man  of  Feeling  in  Literature.  Paul 
Adam. 

The  Pari*  Coamnne.  M.  Bakonnine. 
A  Study  of  J.  K.  Huyamana.  H.  De. 
Begnier. 

Joupnal  des  Economlstes.    (14,  Bne 

Richelieu,  Paria.)  Sfr.  50e.  Augnat. 
The  Natural  Lawa  ot  Political  Boonomy 

and  Sodaliam.  O.  Dn  Puynode. 
The  Spirit  of  Initiative  in  Franoet  Pro- 

tectlonlamand  Bxportatton.  D.  Bellet. 
Tbe  Suppreaaionof  Begbtration  Bureaux. 

J.  G.  Henrioet. 

Nouvelle  Revue.     08,  King  William 
Street,  Strand.)  «3fr.  yearly. 
Anguat  1. 

Journal  at  the  Camp  of  Ri<diemont  on  the 

MoaeUe  (1755).  Yteaae.  de  Vanlchler. 
The  Iriah  (^ueation.  I.  P.  Hamelle. 
Peraian  Society.  Ahmed  Bey. 
Stiidiea  in  Japaneae  Mannera.  MoU^oai 


An  Bpiaode  of  the  Beydntion.  V .  de  St. 
Gtonla. 

Artifloial  Incubation.  P.  Devaux 

Auguat  15. 
Count  Httbner.  M  N.deB. 
France  and  Her  Na?y.  Rear»AdAiral 
Berdinflve. 

The  Grand  Duke  Conatantlne  aa  a  Poet. 

M.  Halp^rine-Kammaki. 
Dieddah  and  the  Mnaaolman  Pilgrimage. 

B.  Watbled. 
Journal  at  the  Ounp  of  Riohemoot.  II. 

Yteaae.  Vanlchler. 
The  Irlah  Queation.  II.  P.  Hamelle. 
Love  in  Marriage.  Marie-Anne  de  Bovet. 
The  Peaaimlam  of   Tenth.  Bdouard 


J.  B. 


Morocco   and   the  Powers, 
d*Attanoux. 


On. 


Refopme   Soelale.   (54.  Rue  de  Seine. 
Paria)    Ifr.  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  1. 
Socialiam  and  the  Decalogue.  Abb^ 
Gamier. 

The  Institution  and  Oiganiaatlon  of 
**  Rentenjniter  "  in  Pruaala.  B.  Duboia. 

IndaatHal  Conciliation  and  the  ROle  of  the 
Minora.  I.  J.  WeUer. 

The  Blind  and  Labour.  M.  de  La  Slzer- 
anne. 

Cbroniques  of  the  Social  Movement  in 
France,  Holland,  etc. 

Revue  d' Apt  Dpamattque.    (44,  Rue  de 
Rennea,  Paria.)  Ifr.aSc 
Augnat  1. 

V6ga. 

ordane:"  A  Servian  Comedy.  L. 
Vernay. 

American  Dramatic  Artiata.  L.  de 
Veyran. 

Anguat  15. 
Dramatic  Ck>natruotion.  P.  Valin. 
The  Catol«n  Realiat  Theatre.    C.  de 

Lat>)ur. 

French  Dramatic  Authora.  Mairobert. 

Revue  Bleue.  Gl*  Pbtemcator  Buildinga.) 
60  c. 
Auguat  6. 
S^baatien  Oaatellion.  A.  Bambaud. 
Italy  and  Alaaoe-Lomdne.  J.  Helmweh. 

Anguat  18. 
Univeraal  Suffrage.  C.  Benoiat. 

Auguat  30. 
Chateaubriand,  Bwanger,  Lamemiaia,  and 

Lamartine.  B.  Grenier. 
Jmu  Baptitte  Merle,  Soldier  under  Napo- 
leon I.  J.  Gro*. 
Tbe  Manifeato  of  1543  in  Burgundy.  J. 
Dnrandean. 

Auguat  37. 
Heinrich  Heine.  B.  Orenler. 
Univeraal  Suffrage.  C.  Benoiat. 
King  Zola.  F.  ^md^iem. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    (18,  King 
William  Street,  Strand.)  63  fr.  year^. 
Anguat  1. 
Cardinal  Maney.  George  Cogmdan. 
Tbe  Pantheon    of  Agrippa.  Bngtoe 
Guillanme. 


Tbe  Credit  and  the  Ruin  of  Ancient 

Capitalisto.  Vte.  d'Avenel. 
Seventeenth  Century  Stbdiea  s  The  Crlti- 

dam  of  Bayle.  F.  Bmnetidre. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Danger*  of 

Foreign  Immigratioa  into  England.  J. 

Decnda. 

The  Chicago  Demociatte  Convention.  C. 

de  Varlgny. 
An  BngUah  Traveller  on  the  Japaneae 

Qneatum.  G.  Valbert. 

Augnat  15. 
The  Conceit  tTEtat  ahd  ito  Projecta  of 

Reform.    I.  M.  Varacnac 
Spinoza'a  Library.    M.  Nourriaaon. 
Elizabeth  Brownlng'a  Philoaophy.  Joeeph 

Texte. 

The  Bridging  of  (he  Bngliah  ChanneL 

J.  Fleury. 
A  Journey  to  Kharizm.  P.  Gendt. 
Phoaphatea  in  Freooh  Agrlonltnre.  A. 

Mnntz. 

The  Romance  of  a  Conaplntor :  Hyde  de 
NeuviUe'a  Miaaiona.  Vte.deVogti& 

Revue  Bneyelopedique.  (19,  RueMont- 
pamaaae,  Paria.)    1  fr. 
Augnat  1. 

Ckrman  Unity.  With  PortralU.  P. 
Bondola. 

Fifty  Teara  of  Photography.  (lUna.) 

John  Grand- Carteret. 

Augnat  15. 
Lamartlne'a  Youth.    With  Portrait.  A. 

Bonneau. 

Erueat  Gniraud,  Compoaer.  With  Portrait. 

A.  Pougin. 
T^^j^acyin  the  French  Bepnblio.  G. 

Lieutenant  Miion.  With  Portrait  and 
Map.  A  Bambaud. 

ReyuedeFamille.  (8.  Rue  de  la  Chanaa^ 
ParU.)  lfr.50o. 
Auguat  1. 
War  Reminiacencea.  I.  Julea  Simon. 
France  in  Africa.  Vicomte  M.  de  Vogii^ 
Apropoa  of  the  Next  Peaoe  Oongrcaa.  J. 
Heimweh. 

The  Centenary  of  Anguat  10,  1793 :  The 
Swiaa  Ghiarda.  II.  Gomte  H.  de  la  Baa- 
aeti^. 

Comte  Fransoia  Henry  de  Vlrleu.  C. 
Benoiat. 

Anguat  15. 
War  Reminiacencea.  Continued.  J.Simon. 
Cholera.  Dr.  Pronat. 
The  Great  Ladiea  of  the  Firat  Empire. 

H.  Bouchot. 
The  Water  Service  of  Paria  and  the  Great 

Capitala. 

Revue  Fpangalse  de  TEtpaneep  et  des 

Colonies,  (l, Place d'lena.  Paria.)  Ifr. 

50  o.  Auguat  1. 

The  Sal  Route  and  the  Niger  Flotilla. 

With  Map.  G.  Demanche. 
The  AnU-French  Propaganda  in  Syria. 

G.  Pelegrin. 
The  Royal  Niger  Co.  and  the  Aniwer  of 

M.MI10Q. 

Augnat  15. 
Morocco.  With  Map. 
Bmin  Paaha  and  Dr.  Stuhlmann. 

Revue  Genepale.     (38,  Orchard  Street, 
London.)  13  fr.  per  annum.  Auguat. 
Rama  in  Bosnia.  A.  Bordeaux. 
Infanticide  in  China.  Concluded.  Mgr. 

deHarl<*x. 
Fnmooia  Riga.  Georgea  Kalaer. 
The  Belgian  Electorate.  J.  V.  Henvel. 
Revue  de  rHypnotisme.  (170.  Roe  St. 
Antoine.  Paria.)  76  c.  Auguat. 
Biometry  and    Hypnotiam.    Dr.  H. 
Baradno. 

A  Case  of  Scientific  Anto-Suggeatlon.  J. 

Soury. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholiqua  (46.  Rue 
Lafayette.  Paria.)  3  fr.  50  c.  Auguat. 
Jewa  and  Capltaliata.   U.  (}u€rin. 
Tbe  Nude  in  Art.  G,  ChevOlet. 
Revue  Phllosophique.   (IO8,  Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  Paria.)  3  fr.  Anguat. 
Critical  Study  of  Modem  M^aticlam. 
Roaenbach. 
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The  Development  of  Will.  A.  FoaUl^. 
OiMnto  Be»a  v :  Study  of  ^«Uietlo 
A&alytto.  A.Nftvme. 

Revue  des  Revues.  (7,  Rue  Le  Peletier* 
Paris.)  1  fr.  September. 
The  Critis  of  Parllamentariem.  Jeen 
Finot. 

Are  Women  Tmthf  ul  ?  O.  Lombroeo. 

Revue  Selentiflque.    (Ftther  Unwin.  11, 
Patemoiter  Buildingt.)  60  o. 
August  6. 

Morala  end  the  Struggle  fbr  Bxlstenoe. 
S.  Bxner. 

August  13. 
The  Medioal  Association  of  Great  Britain. 

J.  Onming. 
Bmotloos  and  Infections.  C.  Fdr6. 
The  International  Oongrees  of  Interior 
Navigation.  G.  Petit. 

August  ao. 
Our  Food.  Count  L.  Tolstoi. 
The  North  Sea  Fishermen.  M,  Valence. 

AuffustST. 
The  Origin  and  Propaga^n  of  Storms. 
J.  B.  Flun 


Astrology  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
The  Actions  and  Feelings  of  the  Wounded 
in  Battle.  H.deVarlgay. 

Revue  Soelaliste.    (lO,  Rue  Ohabanais, 
Paris.)    Ifr.  50  c.  August  15. 
The  Origins  ef  German  Socialism.  Con- 

eluded.  J.  Jaurds, 
War  will  kill  WAr.  B.  dePompery. 

Onlvepslte  Catholique.     (28.  Orchard 
Street.)    20  fr.  per  annum.  Augu«tl6. 
The  Liturgical  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Continued.   U.  Chevalier. 
Jean  Jacques  Roosseau.  Continued.  T. 

Delmont. 

Bdmond  and  Charles  Tulasne.  Continued. 
B.  Dufresne. 

ITALIAN. 

Civllta  CattoUea.   (8,  YU  Celsa,  Rome.) 
25  fr.  yearly. 
August  6. 

New  Proposals  for  the  Indepeodeaoe  of 

thePapacnr. 
Sacred  Music  and  Bcdesiastieal  Presor!p< 
tion. 

Bemeiies  for  the  Bxclosion  of  Chris- 
tianity from  Pnblio  Instiootion  in 
Italy. 

Russian  Anecdotes. 

Thtf  Pope's  Letter  on  Christopher 
Colnmbas. 

August  30. 
The  Pope  in  Time  of  War. 
Modem  Civilisation,  Sciepoe,  and  Crimi- 
nals. 

The  Bxperimental  Method  and  Final 
Causes. 

Nuova  Antoloffla.    (466,  Via  del  Corso, 
R(»ne.)  46  fr.  yearly. 
August  1. 

The  Liberty  of  Teaching  and  Learning  in 
the  Universities.  I.   C.  Cantoni. 

The  Shelley  Centenary.  Borloo  Neu- 
oioni. 

The  Ideal  of  the  Utkited  States  of  Burope. 

Luigi  Palma. 
The  Nature  of  the  Benatssanoe.  A.  Ven- 

turi. 

Italy  and  Franoe.  B.  Bonfisdinl. 

The  Present  Moment  in  Literary  Bvola- 

tion.  T.  Fomionl. 

August  16. 
The  Mind  and  Work  of  Columbus.  C.  de 

Lollit. 

The  Political  Platform  in  Bngland.  Q. 
BogUetU. 

The  irallans  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

I.  G.  Giaooso. 
The  Problem  of  Women's  Education  in 

1733.  P.  Mantyazza. 

La  Suida  PosiUva.  (G.  Floretti.  6,  Piay- 
zeua  Latilla,  Naples.)  1  fr.  August  15. 

Jnrkliolal  Aphorisms.  G.  Salvioli. 

Ofidal  Correction  of  Sentences.  F.  S. 
S«ncipriano. 


Basseffna  Nazionale.  (a.  Vladella  Pace, 
Florence.)  :i6fr.  ye^ly.  Angustl. 
The  RighU  of  Ambassadors'  Wives  in  the 

17th  and  18th  Centuries.  UgoOjetti. 
Cardinal  BattagUni.  G.  Grabinskl. 

SPANISH. 

L*Aven9.   (21,  Portaferrissa,  Barcelona.) 
60  c 

Joan  Pons  i  Massavan.  With  Portrait. 

R,  Callas  Don. 
The  Catalan  Coast.  J.  Masso  Tdirento 
and  B.  CanibeU. 
LaMiscelanea.  (O'Byme  and  L<*on.  Carta- 
gena, S.  America.)  20  c. 
My  0>untry .  J uan  Coroul. 
Revista  Contempopanea    (17,  Calle  de 
Pizarro.  Madrid.)  2  pesetas.  July  80, 
Regionalism  in  Galida.     D.  Leopoldo 
Piedreira. 

The  Tradition  of  Alonso  Sanchaz  de 

Huelva.  C.  F.  Duro. 
The  Last  Voyage  of  Columbus.   III.  B. 

Blancbet. 

Literary  History  In  Spain.  C.  M.  Garcia. 
The  Social  Bducation  of  Women.  IX. 

J.  M.  B.  Pere^. 
Official  Statistics  of  Spain.  Continued. 

Diego  Pazos. 

August  16. 
Pseudonyms.  ICaxlriarth. 
Regionalism  in  (Hlici«.  L.  Pedreira. 
The  Last  V<iwe  of  Columbus.  Cton-" 

tinned.  B.  Blanchet. 
Forms  of  Government:  Second  Series.  I. 

D.  Isem. 

Literary  History  in  Spain.  V.  C.  M. 
Garc'H. 

Social  Education  of  Women.  Continued. 
Official  Statistics  in  Spain.  Continued. 


DUTCH. 

RIseviep*s  GelUustpeerd  Maandschrlft. 

(Luzacana  Co.,  46,  Great  RusseU  Street.) 

Is.  8d.  August. 
N.  Vanderlt^y.  (Illos.)  A.  vanDuyl. 
A  Visit  to  Pompeii.  (Illus.)  C.  deVries 

Bobbe. 

Three  Novels  by  Pierre  LoU.  Dr.  Janten 
Brink. 

De  Crids.    (Luzao  and  Co.)  8s.  August. 
Tli^*  Z  vijndriaht  Community.    By  H.  P. 
G.  Quack. 

Amoli  Geulinos  as  an  Bssayist.  Prof. 
Land. 

Shelley.  I.  Dr.  Byvanok. 
Teyssmannla.  (Kolff ,  Batavia,  Java.)  May. 

Orchids.  H.  J.  Wigman. 

Japanese  Gardening. 
Tiidschrlft  voop  het  Binninlandsch 

Bestuup.   (Koltr,  Batavia).  Patt  7,  lb92. 

Superstition  In  Agam  (Sumatra), 
ypasen  des  TUds.  (Luzac.)  is.  6d.  Aug* 

Au  Bxperiment  in  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation. J.  A.  van  Gilse. 

The  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857.  II.  J.  A.  van 
den  Brock. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 

DanskePen.  (Fr.  Jungersen.  Fr.  Nysard 
and  L.  Schrdder,  Holding.)  Yearly 
subscription,  8  Kr.  August. 
Henrik  Wergeland.  Grdnvald  Nielsen. 
Three  Sides  of  the  History  of  Faith.  J.  P. 

Kristensen-Banders. 
The  Fire  in  Mandalay.    J.  Kr.  Knndsen. 
Idun.    (Prithiof    Hellberg,  Stockholm.) 
Yearly  subscription,  8  Kr. 
August  6. 

Camilla  Collett.  .  With  Portrait.  Win- 
terhjelm. 

Are  we  Bducating  our  Children  to  Inde- 
pendence P  Mathilda  Langlet, 
August  12. 
Viotorine  Hiigg.  With  Portrait. 
Advocates,  Law,  and  Jules  Simon. 


August  19. 
Nataly  von  Bsehtrath.  With  Portrait. 
Samtlden.     (Gerhard    Gran.  Bergen.) 
Yearly  subscription.  6  kr.  August. 
Gottfried  KeUer.  Mrs.  Laura  Marholm. 
The  State  of  Ireland.    Oscar  Jnlins 

Tsobudi. 
Public  Libraries.  Prof.  B.  Beyer. 

MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


FBBNCH. 
Bevue  Maritime  et  Colonlale. 


(30, 


Rue  et  Passage   Dauphine,  Paris.) 
Yearly,  56  f r.  August. 
Mariigues  and  Its  Surroundings— I'Btang 

de  Berre.  A.  J.  Durand. 
Long  Distance  Aerial  Vojages,  and  the 
Bxploration  of  the  African  (x>ntlnent. 
Continued.  Leo  Dez  and  Maurice  Dibot. 
Voyage  of  the  Licome,  French  Slaver 

17o7-88.   B.  MouflSet. 
The  Old  Ifoops  of  Marine,  16M-1708. 

Continued.  Gabriel  Costs. 
The  Beginnings  of  the  French  B«st  Indies. 
Jan  Bsgum  (Mme.  Duplelz),  1706^. 
I.  Qu6t. 

Revue  Milltalre  de  I'Etpanfirep.  (30,  Bue 
et  Passage  Dauphlne,  Paris.)  Yearly 
subscription,  15  frs.  July. 

Development  of  the  Naval  and  Mllltaiy 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  1  Map. 

Beor|anisatlon  of  the  Spanish  Army. 

Bussia:  Practical  Tactical  Instructions 
Suitable  for  Small-Bore  Arms  and 
Smokeless  Powder. 

Bevue  du  Genie  Militalpe.  (Berger- 
Levranltand  Cie,  Rue  des  Beanx-Arta  5, 
Paris.)  Yearly  16i  frs.  May  June. 

The  Italian  Fortifications. 
Joupnal  des  Sciences  Milltalpes.  (30. 
Bue  et  Passage  Dauphlne,  Paris.)  Yearly 
subscription,  40  frs.  July. 

The  Defensive  Bmploymert  of  Infantry 
Fire  on  the  Field  of  Battle.  7  figs. 

Promotion  in  the  Army  in  1808.  Con- 
cluded. 

Letters  on  Cavalry.  III. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Bifleman  for  the 
Field  of  Battle.  Continued.  Captain 
L.  Michauz-Bellaire. 

French  and  Foreign  BemounU  Bussia. 
Continued. 
La  Mapine  Fpangaise  (il.  RueMe  Tr^vise, 
Paris).  Yearly,  90  fr. 

Artillery  Questions.  H.  Mont^ohant. 

The  French  Naval  Quick-firing  Gun. 

The  New  Minister  of  Marine  and  the 
French  Fleet  in  Moorish  Waters. 

Rear-Admiral  RevelUdre'sPropofcd  Mortar 
Vessel  Armed  with  a  Torpeoo  Gun. 

The  Manoeuvres  in  the  Mediterranean. 

GERMAN. 

Intepnationale  Revue  libep  die  Ges- 
ammten   Armeen  und  Flotten. 
(Veriag  von  Max  Babeozlen,  Rathenow.) 
3s.  Od.  Auffust. 
Germany:  Armoured  CInpolas.  Lleut.- 

Col.  R.  Wagner. 
Austria:  On  tne  Training  of  Trcops  for 

Night  Bnterprises. 
The  Russian  War  Navy. 
A  Freoch  Judgment  (General  Jung)  on 

Field  Marshall  Count  von  Moltke. 
The  Question  of  the  Preparedoess  for  War 

and  Land  Defence  in  Switzerland. 
The  New  Organisation  of  l^e  Roumanian 

Cavalry  and  Infantry. 
Portugal:  Reorganisation  of  Reserves. 

Jahpb'uchep  fU'p  die  Deutsche  Apmee 
und  Maplne.   (19.  Mohrenstrasse,  Ber- 
lin.) Yearly.  Subscription  32s.  July. 
Open  (Questions  on  the  Employment  of 
Cavury. 

A  Russian  Judgment  on  Russian  Cavalry. 
The  Struggle  for  Supremacy  in  the 

Mediterranean.    Lieut.-Co]onel  Hilde- 

brandt. 

The  Battle  Ship  of  the  Fetnre.  Vlce- 
Admiral  von  Henk. 
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AhbreviatUms  of  Maga/zine  Titles  used  hi  this  Index. 


Albe. 
A.C.Q. 


Ant. 

APCh.R 

A. 

Arg. 
Art  J. 
As. 
A.Q, 
Ata. 

A.  M. 
Au. 
Bank. 
Bel.  M. 

Black. 

B.  T.J. 


Albemarle. 

American  Catholic 
Quarterlv  Review 
A.R.        Aiidover  Review 
A.A  P.S.  Annala  of  tlie  American 
Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Sdenoe 
Antiquary 

Archltectoral  Record 
Arena 
Argosy 
Art  Journal 
Aaclepiad 
Asiatic  Quarterly 
Atalanta 

Atlantic  Monthly 
Author 

Bankers'  Magazine 
Belford't  Monthly  and 

Democratio  Review 
Blackwood's  Magazine 
.  .w .    Bar  d  of  Trade  Journal 
Bknmn.  Bookman 
C.IM.    OaUfomlan  Illustrated 


C.F.M. 
C.S.J. 
C.W. 
CM. 
C.J 


Magazine 
CasseirsFamilyMagazine 
CasseU'sSaturdayJoamal 
Catholic  World 
Century  Magazine 
^.tf .        Chambers's  Journal 
Char.  R.  Charities  Review 
Chaut.  Chautauquan 
Ch.Mls.LCharch  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  Record 
Ch.  Q.     Cliurcli  Quarterly 
C.R.       Contemporary  Review 
C.  Cornhilf 
Cos.  Cosmopolitan 
Crit.R.  Criti<»l  Review 


E.W.R. 


Econ  J. 
Econ.  R. 
E.R. 
Ed.R..A. 

Bd.R..L. 

E.H. 

E.  L 

Ex. 
PL. 

F.  R. 
P. 

Fp.L. 


G.M. 

G.O.P. 

G.W. 

G.B. 

Harp. 

Help 

Honi*  IL 

I. 

I.J.E. 
I.R 

Ir.ER 

IP.M. 
Jew.Q. 
J.  Ed. 
J.  Micro. 

Jur.R. 


Dublin  Review 
Bastera  and  Western 

Review 
Boonomic  Journal 
Boonomic  Review 
Bdinbnrgh  Review 
Bducational  Review, 

America 
Educatiooat  Review, 

London 
Bnglish  Historical 

Review 
Bullish  Illustrated 

Magazine 
Expositor 
Folk-L'we 

Fortnightly  Review 
Porum 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular 

Monthly 
Gentleman's  Magazine 
Girl's  Own  Paper 
Good  Words 
Greater  Britain 
Harper's  Magazine 
Help 

Homiletic  Review 
Idler 

International  Journal  of 

Ethics 
Investors'  Review. 
Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Irish  Monthly 
Jewish  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education 
Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 
Juridical  Review 


J.R.C.I. 

K.O. 

K. 

L.H. 

LibP. 

Ubr.R. 

Lipp. 

LoniT* 
Luc 
Lud.  M. 

iiac. 
M.A.H. 

M.  Art 


Journal  of  the  Royal 

Colonial  Institute 
King's  Own 
Knovk  ledge 
Lebure  Honr 
Library 

Lilnary  Review. 
Lippinoott's  Monthly 
London  Quarterly 
Longman's  Bugazine 
Lucuer 

Ludgate  Monthly 
Lyceum 

llacmillan's  Magazine 
Magazine  of  American 

History 
Magazine  of  Art 


Man.  Q.  lianchester  Quarterly 
M.E.       Merry  Bngland 
Mind  Mind 

Mis.  R.   Missionary  Review  of 

the  World 
Mon.  Monist 
M.  Month 
M.  P.       Monthly  Packet 
Nat.  R.    National  Review 
N.Sc.      Natural  Science 
N.N.        Nature  Notes 
s  N.E. M.    New  BnglandMagazine 
NewR.   New  Review 
N.H.  NewberyHouscMagazine 
N.C.       Nineteenth  Century 
N.A.R.    North  American  Review 
Nov.  R.  Novel  Review 
CD.       Our  Day 
0.  Outing 
P.E.P*    Palestine  Exploration 

Fund 

Photo.  Q>  Photographic  Quarterly 


P.L. 
P.R.R. 

P.M.Q. 


Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Mac»» 

zine 
Poet  Lore 

Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review 
Primitive  Methodlat 
Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  ProceedingsoftheRoyai 
Geogmphical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedings    of  the 
Society  for  Psychical 
Research 
QJ.Econ.  Quarterly  Journal  of 

Economics 
Q.R.       Quarterly  Review 
Q.  Quiver 


Jel. 
R.C. 
Sc.  A* 

Scots 


Reliquary 
Review  of  tl 


theChuRflMa 
Science  and  Art 
Scots  Magazine 
Scot.G.M.  SoottUh  Geographical 

Magazine 
Scot.  R.  Scott^h  Review 
Scrib.     Scrlbner's  Magazine 
Shake  Shakespeariana 
Str.  Strand 
Sun.  H.  Sunday  at  Home 
Sun  M.  Sunday  Magazine 
T.B.       Temple  Bar 
Th.  Theatre 
Think.  Thinker 
U.S.M.    United  Service 

Magazine 
Vie       Victorian  Magazine 
WeLR.  WeUh  Review 
W.R.  ^    Westminster  Review 
W.L.      World  Literature 
Y.E.       Young  Bngland 
Y.M.       Young  Man 


▲dverttsiog  t 
The  Pictorial  Porter,  by  B.  Matthews,  C  M» 

Sept 

Some  Old  Advertiiemenlt,  by  I.  Don,  Vlc. 
Sfpt 
Africa: 

The  BapedUion  against  the  jTebot,  Lleot. 

F.  J.  Diulee  on,  U  S  M.  Sep( 
The  ItaUan  Colony  on  the  Red  Sea,  Msrqnis 
A.  di  San  CHulanlo  on,  N  C.  Sept 
Ainu  of  Japan,  F.  M.  Holmes  on,  Sun  H,  Sept. 
Alaska: 

Pioneer  Packhortee,  by  B.  J.  Glave.  C  M, 
Sept 

Allen,  Grant,  on  "  His  First  Book."  I.  Sept 
Alligator  Hunting  with   Beminoles.  by  K. 

Munroe.  Cos.  Sept 
Allsopp's  Brewery  Tnuiiaetlons,  I R,  Aug 
America: 

The  Dlsoovery  of  America  (see  also  under 
Colnmtms),  W.  A.  Taylor  on,  Scot  G  M, 
Aug 

American  Society,  Lady  Henry  Somerset  on. 
by  Gall  HamUton  (The  Point  oi  View).  N  A  R. 

Ange^  W.  H.  Jewitt  on,  N  H.  Sept 
Anglo-Saxon  Olympiad,  J.  A.  Cooper  oo.  N  C. 
Sept 

Animals:  The  ProteoUve  Colour  in  Anlaalt, 

Rev.  B.  G.  Johns  on.  N  C.  Sept 
Aphis  Family.  B.  KIdd  oo.  Long,  Sept 
Arabi,  Release  of.  W.  S.  Blunt  on,  N  C.  Se^ 
Archaeology  in  Lodlow  Museum,  John  ward 

on.  AntTsept 
Architecture,  tee  Oontenta  of  the  Arehiteetml 

Record 

Arctic  Bxploratloat  The  Attainment  of  the 
Highest  North,  Lieut.  D.  L.  Brainard  on. 

Scrib,  Sept 

Armies  (see  also  Oontenta  of  the  Cnited  Serviet 
Magazine)  I 

In  Defence  of  "Short  Service,"  Qen.  Sfar  J. 
Adye  on.  N  C.  Sept 

B volution  and  Revolution  in  Modem  War- 
fare. S.  Wilkinson  on.  C  R.  Sept 

Militarv  Sehonls  of  th^  UnttM  Statea,  Lieut. 
W.  B.  H<anllcon  on,  0.  Seot 


Astronomy : 
Darkenings  of  the  Son,  J.  B.  Gore  on,  Vic, 
Sept 

Mars.  Sir  E.  BaUon,  F  R.  Sept 
The  Climate  of  Man,  B.  W.  Mannder  on,  K, 
Sept 
AostnJia: 

The  Natives'  Standpoint,  by  W.  J.  Sowden, 
G  B,  Aug 

Austria,  Don  Frands  Ferdinand  of.  Major  M.  A. 

Hume  on.  G  M.  Sept 
Authorship,  C.  M.  Yonge  on,  E  I.  Sept 

Bacon  rernc*  Shakespeare,  by  B.  Reed.  A»  Auir 
Baptists  in  California,  Rev.  !F.  Dixon  on,  C  I M. 
Aug 

Barouona.  C.  Sept 

Barnes.  Cattierine  W.,  Maiy  A.  Taf t  on.  Chaut. 
Sept 

Bible : 

The  Bible  and  Modem  Discoveries,  by  Jot. 
Cook.  0  D.  Aug 

How  the  Bible  has  Come  to  Ut,  b7  Oanon 
Talbot.  Sun  M.  Sept 
Binlocy :  Matter  and  Form,  by  Dr.  T.  D wight, 

ACQ.  July 
BjOmson,  Bjdmstjeme,  and  his  "Heritage  of 

the  Kurts,"  by  O.  HaUlday  and  G.  Steffen, 

Nov  R.  Sept 
Blind.  Education  of,  Mra.  F.  R.  Jones  on, 

Scrib  Sept 

Booth,  General,  on  the  Soelal  Dollei  of  Young 

Men.  Y  M,  Sept 
Boukwne:  Notre  Dame,  B.  S.  Gundry  on, 

Nat  B.  Sept 
Boy  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  bv  F.  H.  Low.  Str,  Aug 
Bricht  Byvs  an<t  Dark  lEyes,  by  Prof.  Max 

MiiUer.  New  R.  Sept 
Britain  and  the  Foreigner,  Xtj  Mrs.  Mayo,  Vlc. 

Sept 

British  Gniana.  see  Contents  of  Timehri 
Brownlnff.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett,  Unpublished 

Letter  by,  Mra.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  on, 

A.  Aug 

Bolieioes.  G.  B.  Grinnell  on.  Scrlb.  Sept 
Bnrmar  China  RaUwaj,  H.  S.  HaUett  on.  Black, 
Sept 


Cairo.  Mrs.  Brewer  on.  Sun  H.  Sept 
Calderoo.  P.  H..  Portraits  of.  Str.  Aug 
Calif omla.  see  Contents  of  the  Californkm  llba- 
trated  MagazirUt  JJppimcott 


Thm  Present  Peeitian  of  Canada,  L.  Lrwell  ca^ 
WR.8ept 

Canadian  Lumbermen,  L.  J.  Vaaoe  on,  B  I« 
Sept 

Capri:  An  Island  of  Amazons,  Margaret  B. 


Wright  oo.  Fr  L.  Sept 
3ariyto.  Thomas. 


Oariy  ,  

The  Oarlylea.  Bkman.  Sept 
Carlyle  and  the  «*  Bose-GoddcM,"  G.  Stiaohej^ 

on.  N  C.  Sept 
Carlyle  Aooordtag  to  the  ProfeMor,  by  W* 

Lewln,  Libr  R,  Sept 
Carlyle's  M  ssage  to  Young  Men,  by  F.  A» 
Atkin*.  Y  llTsept 
Oarcegi^.  Andrew, 
The  Homestead  Object  Leeson.  by  J-  B. 
Walker,  Cos,  Sept 
CathoUc  Church : 
The  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
CathfUic  S<diools,  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Mullaney, 
ACQ,July 
The  Anil  Clerical  Cry,  Ly.  Aug 
Chapman.  George,  James  RusseU  LoweU  on. 

Harp,  Sept 
Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair : 
Religions  Possibilities  of  the  Workl's  Fair,  by 

Rev.  J.  H.  B arrows.  0  D,  Aug 
Architenture.  H.  Van  Brunt  on.  C  M,  Sept 
Chicago  Msssaen  hi  1812,  J.  KlrUand  oo. 

MAH,Aug 
Cholera  and  Cleanliness  in  Russia,  B.  B.  Lanln. 

on,  F  R.  Sept 
Christie,  Messrs..  Long.  Sept 
Church  and  Dmnocraoy.  Ly.  Aug 
Chureh  of  Bngland : 
Special  FOrma  of  PnMrer,  Rev.  J.  0.  Cos  on» 
NH.Sept 

A  Layman's  ReoolW^ioos  of  the  Chnreta 

Movement  of  1833.  N  H.  Sept 
Th*  Aoglioan  Th««rv  of  <>>ntinuity.  by  A.  F. 

BIanhall,ACQ.  JulT 
Chnroh  Folk  Lore,  J.  B.  Vanx  on.  N  H.  Sept 
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Ohurcbes  t 

The  OAthedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Apeh 
R.  July 

Baailioa  of  Santa  Maria  Maffgiore,  W.  P.  P. 


Longfelloir  on,  Aroh  R,  July 
Worcester  Cathedral,  C.  Parldnaon  on,  G  M 
Sept 

Oittzen  Self>DeniaI,  L.  Keith  on.  Sun  H.  Sept 
Olarke,  Marcus,  f,  AOams  on,  F  R,  Sept 
Clergy: 

Should  Clergymen  Take  to  Trade,  0.  N.  Bat- 

nam  on.  Nat  R,  Sept 
Some  Talk  auout  Clergymen,  by  Lady  0.  M. 

Qa«keW.NC,  Sept 
p48toral  P«yohology,  by  Rev.  D.  M.  Pratt, 

Horn  R.  Aug 
Cliff  Dwohert  In  the  Canon,  Olive  T.  Miller  on. 
A  M,  Sept 

Cloister  Life  in  the  Days  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  Dean 

Spence  G  W,  Sept 
CluLS  for  Women :  Symposium  on,  A,  Aug 
Colonies  and  Imperial  Federation : 
What  is  the  Basis  of  Imperial  Federation  for 
Canada  and  the  other  Colonies  i*  by  O. 
Watney.  G  B,  Aug 
Home  Rule  aud  Federation,  Albert  Shaw  on. 
CR.  Sept 

A  Zollverein  of  the  British  Dominions,  Sir 
J.  Vogel  on.N  C.  Sept 
Oolumbus  (see  aUo  under  America,  Chicago 
and  the  World's  Fair) : 
The  Accomplishment,  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Clarke, 

ACQ,  July 
The  Forerunners  of  Columbus,  Karl  Blind  on, 

New  R,  Sept 
The  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  W.  B.  Curtis 

on,  Chaut,  Sept 
Columoos  and  Li  Rdbida,  by  Rev.  C.  W. 

Currier.  C  W,  Aug 
The  Nevr  Worl  j,  oy     Castelar,  C  M,  Sept 
Condition  of  the  People: 

Poverty  in  Lonaon,  Beeves  on,  W  R,  Sept 
Cooper,  Thomas, 

Rev.  J.  C.  Cariile  on,  R  C,  Aug 
Co-operative  Movement : 

ProspeoU  of,  by  J.  Wetnter,  G  B.Aug 
Copp^  Francois,  Mary  Negreponte  on,  W  R, 
bepb 

Country  Qentlemen,  Sir  H.  Maxwell  on,  Nat  R. 
Sept 

Crosse,  Mrs.  A.,  Old  Memories  Interviewed. 
IB,  Sept 

Cig^t»,  Famous,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Wilson  on,  Q. 

Culture  and  Professional  Succesa,  by  Sir  Morell 

Mackeozie,  New  R,  Sept 
Cyprus.  C  J,  Sept 

Deacoaess  Movement,  Miss  Cusack  on,  N  A  R, 
Aug 

Death-Masks,  L.  Hutton  on,  Harp.  Sept 
Demas,  Rev.  W.  M.  Johnston  on,  Q,  Sept 
Dlbbs,  Sir  George.  G  B.  Aug 
Dngs:  Caalne  Morals  and  Manners,  Dr.  L. 

Bobinson  on,  C  R,  Sept 
Doyl%  Dr.  Conan,  Harry  How  on.  StP,  Aug 
Dress  Reform  in  America.  F.  Russell  and  others 

00,  A,  Aug 

Bdenton  :  The  Historic  Tea-party  of  1774,  by 
R.  Dillard,M  AH,  iiug 

Bduc%tion  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Educational 
Review  (London)  and  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion) : 

Studies  in  Bdncstion,  LibP  R,  Sept 
Bdward  VI. :  Spoiler  of  Schools,  A.  F.  Leach 

on.  C  R.  Sept 
BIgypt :  The  Strategic  Vslue  of  Bgypt,  Major 

^  O.  Waohs  on.  C  R,  Sept 

In  the  Lotus  Land,  by  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg, 
Sept 
B^n^ptology : 

With  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  by  8.  J.  Wey- 
_   man,  L  H.  Sept 

Blghl#enth  Century :  Last  Decade,  Prof.  J.  W. 

Hales  on,  C  R.  Sept 
Blectoral(see  also  under  Ireland,  Parliamentary): 
Bnglish  Biectiop.s  and  Home  Rule,  by  Diike 

ofArgyU.  N  A  R,  Aug 
Wanted— A  New  Corrupt  Praotloei  Act,  W.  H. 

Mallock  on,  NatR.  Sept 
Electi'>neerlng  in  Former  Times,  R.  Heath  on, 
LH.Sept 

Bllzftbeth,  Queen.  Sarah  T^tler  on,  G  0  P, 
Sept 

Blk-Hunt  at  Tiro-Ooean  Pass,  by  T.  Roosevelt, 

C  M,  Sept 
Bnlk^  Small-Arms  Factory,  C  J.  Sept 


Brie,  Lake.  D.  C.  Seltz  on.  Fp  L,  Sept 
Bthics,  Revival  of,  W.  B.  Hodgson  on,  Nat  R, 
Sept. 

Bvolution  and  Christianity,  by  St.  G.  Mlvart, 
Cos,  sept 

Fiction  : 

Aspects  and  Tendencies  of  Current  Fiction, 

by  James  Stanley  Little,  LibP  R.  Sept 
Some  American  Novels,  Dr.  B.  F.  Bgan  on, 

A  C  Q.  July 
The  Successtnl  Novel  of  1836—"  Horse  Shoe 

Robinson,'*  B.  Spencer  on,  M  A  H,  Aug. 
The  Chiklren  of  fiction,  H.  Sutton  on,  Nat  R, 

Sepw 

The  Stage  in  Fictiott,  A.  C.  Peane  on,  Th. 
Sept 

The  ProTinoe  of  Fiction  in  Literature,  A. 
Richardson  on,  Nov  R,  Sept 
Field  Names,  Canon  Bllsoombe  on,  N  N,  Sept 
Fighting  with  Four  FisU,  B*  Barr  on,  I,  Sept 
Fiuaooe,  see  Contents  of  thd  Bankers'  Magor 

zine 

Fishes :  The  01  f  est  Fishes  and  Their  Fins,  R. 
Lyddeker  on,  K.  Sept 

Flora  Sacra,  A.  B.  P.  R.  Dowling  on,  C  R,  Sept 

Foil,  Signor,  PortraiUof,  StP,  Aug 

Fox-Hunting  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  B.  S.  Mar- 
tin on.  Happ.  Sept 

France :  My  Paris  Notebook,  by  A.  D.  Vandam, 
New  R.  Sept 

Franco-German  War : 
The  French  Empress  and  the  German  War, 
Sir  L.  Simmons  on,  N  C,  Sept 

FruiU  in  a  Florida  Grove,  Y  E,  Sept 

Games.  Sir  H.  Maxwell  on.  Black,  Sept 
General  Election,  see  under  Bleccoral,  Ireland 
German  Ocean  to  Black  Sea,  by  T.  Stevens,  0, 
Sept 

German  Statesmen,  L  H,  Sept 
Ghosts : 

Celebrated  British  Speotrei,  B.  Singleton  on, 
Cos.  Seon 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  H.  W.  Lucy  on.  E  I,  Sept 
Gordon.  Adam  L.,  F.  Adamson,  F  R.  Sept 
Grandfather's  Picture-Books,  StP.  Auc 
Guiana,  British,  see  Contents  of  Timehri 

Hale,  B.  E.,  Autobiographical  (A  New  England 

Boyhood),  A  Sept 
Hammer-Throwing,  M.  W.  Ford  on,  0,  Sept 
Haroourt,  Sir  W.,  Portraits  of.  StP  Aug 
Harmels  of  Harmelville:    An   Example  of 

Organised  Thrift,  J.  G.  Brooks  on,  F,  Aug 
Havana,  J.  K.  Reeve  on,  Chaut,  Sept 
Hawthorne,  N.,  and  **  The  Marble  Faun,"  by 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Curtis.  A  R.  Aug 
Health  and  Condition,  Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-Davis 

on,  G  H,  Sept 
Herbert,  George,  T  B,  Sept 
Hereditv  : 

The  Nature  of  Heredity,  by  C.  H.  Hurst, 
N  Sc,  Sept 

Heretic  Hunting  and  Heresy  Trials,  J.  B. 

Remensnjder  on,  Hom  R,  Aug 
Hildesheim  and   Its    Churches,  by  J.  K. 

Paulding,  Apch  R.  July 
Hogg,  James.  J.  C.  Hadden  on.  G  M.  Sept 
Hohenlohe.  Prince  Victor  nf.  F  R,  Sept 
Holmes,  Oliver  WendMl,  Bkman,  Sept 
Holy  Wells,  R.  C.  Hope  on,  Ant»  Sept 
Homer  for  the  English,  by  J.  J.  Britton,  LibP 

R.  Sept 
Horses  t 

Pioneer  Fackhorses  in  Alaska,  byE.  J.  GUve, 
CM,  Sept 
Hospitals : 

The  Metmpnilfan  Hospitals,  H.  C.  Bourne 
on,  Mao,  Soipt 
Hugo,  Victor,  J.  W.  Foediek  on.  FpL,  Sept 
HuxlAV,  Prof.,  as  a  Theologian,  Prof.  Sanday  on, 

C  R,  Sept 

Imperial  Federation  (see  under  Coloniee) 
Imperial  Institute,  Nati<mal  Functions  of,  A.B. 

White  on,  Scot  G  M,  Aug 
India: 

A  Reply  to  Lord  Roberts,       Col.  J.  F. 

Maurice.  U  S  M,  Sept 
Infanticide  in  India,  C  J.  Sept 
Insurance,  NaMonal,  and  Old  Age  Pensions : 
The  Mutual  Provident  Societies  and,  by  Bev. 
J.  F.  Wilkinson,  L  H.  Sept 
Ireland  (see  also  under  Electoral)  s 
An  American  View  of  the  Irish  Question,  by 
B.  H.  Dana,  F,  Aug 


The  English  Elections  and  Home  Rule,  ^y 

Duke  of  Argyll,  N  A  R.  Ang 
Home  Rme  and  Federation,  Albert  Shaw  eo, 

C  R,  Sept 

How  to  Drive  Home  Rule  Home,  by  F.  Htkrri- 

son,  FR.Sept 
Gladscone  and  the  Irish  Situation,  N.  (3an^ 

on,  Chaut,  Sept 
By  AtlanUo  Bays  in  the  West,  GOP,  Sept 

Japan: 

About  the  Ainu,  by  F«  M  Holmes,  Sun  H» 
Sept 

Neir  Japan,  F,  T.  Piggott  on,  F  R.  Sept 
Jerrold,  Douglas,  E.  Copping  on.  New  R.  Sept 
Jersey,  M.  Hasbrouck  on,  Cos,  Sept 
Jews: 

Jewish  Sketches,  l»y  H.  Ormonde,  N  H,  Sept 
Jews  in  Spain  during  the  Middle  Ages,  by 

M.  P.  Villamil,  C  W.  Aug 
Journalism :  . 
The  TYmfS.  E.  Vincent  on,  E  I,  Sept 
The  London  Halfpenny  Evening  Press,  by 

H.  W.  Massingham,  L  H,  Sept 
Mr.  Labouchere  and  TVutA,  Blnnan,  Sept 
What  French  Journalists  are  paid,  C  S  J, 

Sept 

Catifomian  Journalism,  M.  H.  de  Young  on, 
Lipp,  Sept 

Labouchere,  Henry,  and  Truih,  Bkman.  Sept 
Labour  Questions : 
The  Churches  and  Labour  Unions,  by  Bev. 

J.  P.  Coyle,  F,  Aug 
The  Growth  of  Industrial  Peace,  John  Baa 

on,  C  R,  Sept 
The  Agricultural  Interest  and  the  Bight  Honrs 

Question.  W.  MofZatt  on,  Black.  Sept 
Human  Sel6shness:    Trade  Disputes,  A. 

Slater  on,  W  R,  Sept 
The  Homestead  Object  Lesson,  by  J.  B. 
Walker,  Cos,  Sept 
Labrador  FklU,  H.  G.  Bryant  on,  C  M,  Sept 
Lanosshire :  The  Remedy  for  Lsncashire,  H.  8. 

Hsllett  on.  Black,  Sept 
Lstin-American  Politics,  Jos4  Bomn  on,  Fp  L, 
Laughter,  Bevival  of,  W.  B.  Hodgson  on,  Nat 
R,  Sept 

Leiithton,  Sir  F.,  interviewed  by  Harry  How, 
StP,  Aug 

Leo.  Xlir,  Pope,  at  Home,  by  G.  Amadi, 

NAR.Aug 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  as  a  Strategist,  by  A. 

FortHss,  N  A  R,  Aug 
Literature  (see  also  nnder  Fiction) : 
The  Shudder  In  Literature,  by  J.  Olaratie, 

NAR.Aug 
Spore  and  Literature,  C.  Cordley  on,  G  M, 
Sept 

Literature  as  a  Career,  by  W  Besant,  F.  Aug 

Literary  Pavls,  by  T.  Child,  Happ,  Sept 
Livermore,  Mrj.  Mary  A.,  Aububiographical 

(Twenty-five  years  on  the  Lecture  Platform), 

A,  Aug 
London  Bodety : 

Lady  F.  Balfbur  on,  N  A  R,  Ang 
Lowell,  T  B,  Sept 

L^l,^Bdna.  Mrs.  CooperOakley  on,  Nov  R 

Msgaxlne  and  Book  Clnbs,  D.  de  Blaqnidre 

00,  GOP, Sept 
Magelian  Straits  and  Smyth's  Channel.  A.  P. 

Crouch  on,  U  S  H,  Sept 
Malta,  Bev.  B.  J.  Hardy  on.  Sun  M.  Sept 
Man  above  Nature,  by  Rev.  L.  Curtis,  A  R, 

Aug 

Marriage:  Curious    Marriage   Customs  in 

Scotland,  C  J.  Sept 
Masooutln  or  Muscatine,  Hon.  I.  B.  Riehman 

on,  MA  H.Aug 
Mauritius :  The  C.vclone  of  April  29ih,  H.  E.  H. 

Jemingham  on.  Black,  S<>pt 
Memory,  Romance  of,  S.  B.  Biliott  on,  A  M, 

Sept 

Mesmerism,  Bationale  of,  Platlence  Shmett  on, 
Luc.  Ang 

Migrations  of  the  Baoes  of  Mm  considered 
HistorioaUy,  by  Prof.  J.  Bryce,  Scot  G  M. 
Aug 

Mirth.  School  for.  Mae.  Sept 

Missions;  see  Contents  of  the  Missionary  Review, 

Church  Missionary  JnieUigencer^  Chronicle  of 

the  Lamdon  Misstonary  iiodefy.  Church  Mis- 

sumary  Gleaner 
Missions  on  the  Seas,  Eleanor  Holmes  on» 

Sun  M,  Sept 
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Monaroht  tji  Partihu,  F.  H.  Qroome  od, 

Bkman,  Sept 
Utekejs :  A  Monkey't  AeademylB  AfHoa.  B.  L. 

Qftraer  on,  New  R.  Sept 
Moroooo  :  Holy  Wftzan,  W.  B.  H*rdt  on.  Black, 

Sept 

HooltoD,  Un.  Loulie  Cbandtor.an  IdeaUatio 

DnMuner,  by  B.  O.  Flower,  A,  Aoff 
Hunicipftl  Oovernment  z  A  Corpontto  Probteon, 
F.  lioriaoii,  F,  Aug 

Hatnnd  Hietory  (tee  ftlM  nnder  FSebee,  Binit, 

etc.,  and  Oontentt  of  NatmxU  Scime^,  JVb- 

ture  Nbt'8,  Knowledge,  etc.)  2 
The  Apbit  FkmiW,  by  B  Kldd,  LoniT.  Sept 
Haval  St^tejry  end  the  Tolonteen,  B.  Belfoar« 

on.  U  S  H.  Sept 
Nelltnn,  Mlu  J.,  Portndtt  of,  StP*  Ang 
Neocbatel,  Bev.  F.  A.  MelleMn  on.  Sun  H. 

Sept 

New  Jtogland  Town  Meeting,  A.  O.  Bnuskett 

on,  Harp,  Sept 
New  ZeftUuid : 
Heavy-Uden  New  Zealend.  I R,  Aog 
New  Zeelaad  Ohuroh,  T.  FleveU  00,  N  H, 
Sept 

Globe-trotting  In  New  Zeeiand,  OonnteM 
ofChOloway.NC,  Sept 
NIooU.  Dr.  R.,tS  J,Sept 
N  neteenth  Oenturv.  Bodt  of,  MIm  J.  de  F. 

Sheltun  on,  M  A  H,  Aog 

Of^lao,  Beraaidino,  Prof.  P.  Sdhaffon,  Horn  R, 

Old^Sge  Pentione,  etc,  see  under  Ineoranoe 
(Netlenal) 

O'ymnia  and  tte  Rolne,  Commander  Ueryon  on, 
G  W.  Sept 

Opium  t  Ravagee  of  the  British  Opium  Trade  In 

Asia,  Kev.  A.  P.  Happer  on,  0  D,  Aug 
Ouachita  RlTer,  S.  Oooley  on,  Cos,  Sept 

none,  Thomas,  Col.  R  Q.  Ingersoll  on,  NAB, 

PamS  CSountry  t  The  Russian  Advance,  Prof. 

Vamb^ry  oa.  New  R.  S«pt 
Parisian  Police.  A.  Sbadwell  on,  E  I,  Sept, 
Parltameotary  (tee  alto  uodor  Bleotoral) : 

The  Stranger  In  the  House,  Mae.  Sept 

The  Old  and  New  Ministry,  Nat  R,  Sept 

A  French  View  of  the  Liberal  Qovemment,  by 
J.  Relnaeh,  New  R.  Sept 

What  Next  ?  Black.  Sept 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law : 

A  Day  with  a  Believing  Officer.  C  S  J.  Sept 
Pearson,  0.  A.,  of  Pearson's  Weekly,  Nov  R, 

Sept 

Pellew.  George.  W.  D.  Howells  on,  C08.  Sept 
Penn.  WUliam,  Sun  H.  Sept 
Periodleals.  B.  H.  Alahr  on,  A  R.  Aug 
Persia.  Military  Strength  of,  O.  B.  Blddulph 

on,USM,Sept 
P«ni : 

Travels  in  Peru,  by  A.  Sinclair,  Vic.  Sept 
Phonographic  Studies  of  Speech,  by  R.  L. 

Gamer,  F.  Aug 
Plus  IX..  Dr.  J.  A.  Mooney  on,  ACQ.  July 
Foe's  Feouae  Friends,  B.  L.  Didler  on,  Chaut, 

Sept 
Poetfy: 

The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,  by  B.  0. 

Stedman,  C  M.  Sept 
The  Consolations  of  Poetry,  Mac.  Sept 
Beoent  English  Poets,  Hoa.  Roden  Noel  00, 

Ata,Sept 

Poisons  >  Vegetable  Poisons,  Mr«.  Battersby  on, 

Y  B.  Sept 

PoUoe  uf  ^aHs.  A.  Shadwell  on.  B  I,  Sept 
PompeU  of  To-day,  by  W.  G.  Blalkle,  Sun  H 

Sept 
Per&ug«l : 

The  BankruptoT  of  Poftugal,  I R,  Aug 
P.>stOAoe.CJ.Sept 

Col.  O.  King  and  W.  B.  Cleiy  on,  U  S  M. 
Sept 

Poynter,  B.  J.,  Portraits  of,  Str.  Aug 
P/eaohtog : 
Sermon  and  Painting,  by  T.  H.  Pattlson, 

Horn  B.  Aug 
The  Stmntare  of  a  Sermon,  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Biggs.  Horn  R.  Aug 
Primer  and  Literature,  H.  B.  Sondder  on,  A  M, 
Sept 

PUfQhloal  Beeearoh  t 
What  It  haa  AooompUshed,  by  W.  Jamoa.  F, 


Base  Problems  of  America : 

Advance  of  Bdncatton  In  the  South,  O.  W. 
Dabney  on,  Cos,  Sept 

Ttie  Intuan  who  is  not  Poor,  by  C.  F.  Lummls, 
ScFlb.  Srpt 
Baolngand  iheTurf ; 

Don>«stcr  and  the  St.  Leger.  E  I,  Sept 
Radicalism :  The  Decay  of  Scotch  Radicalism, 

Nat  B.  Sept 
Bailway  Bates  and  Charges  Acts,  1891,  B  T  J. 

Aug 

Renalseanoe  In  Its  Broader  Aspeote,  J.  A. 
Symonda  00,  New  B,  Sept 

Reunion  Oonfvrenoe  at  Grindelwald,  Oanon 
Fremantle  and  others  on,  R  C.  Aug 

Rlcehie,  Mrs.,  Chapters  from  Unwritten  Me- 
moirs, Mae.  Sept 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  Ly.  Aug 

Rural  Life; 

Village  Improvement  as  a  National  Issue,  by 
Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  0  D.  Aug 
Russell,  Dr.,  of  Miynooth,  Ip  M.  Sept 
Russia: 

Cholera  and  Cleanliness  In  Russia,  B.  B.  Lanln 

on,F  R.  S^pt 
Tbe  N^vsky  Prosp^,  Isabel  F.  Hapgood  on, 

Scplb.  Sept 
Russia  and  the  Pamirs  (see  nnder  Pamir) 


Salt  Country :  In  the  "  Wlohes,"  C.  Sept 
Salvation  Army : 

From  the  Slums  to  ttie  Land.  Ly.  Aug 
San  Francisco,  R.  H.  McDonald,  jun.*  on,  C I  Mf 

San^briel  Valley,  C.  F.  Holder  on,  C  I  M. 
Aug 

Science  (see  also  nnder  Astronomy,  Natural 

History,  etc.)  :• 
The  Foundation  of  Sdenoe,  by  Prof.  St.  G. 

Mivart.  N  Sc.  Sn>t 
Sermons  (see  nnder  Preaching) 

Servants  t 

Schools  of  Domestic  Service,  D.  K.  Lees  on, 

C  F  M.  Sept 
Smyth's  Channel  and  the  Magellan  Straits, 

A.  P.  Crouch  on.  U  S  M.  Sept 
Socialism,  Mt^llaneous   (see   also  Articles 

nnder  L&bour.  etc.) : 
The  Pulpit  and  Social  Problems,  by  F.  I. 

HerrioU.  Hom  R.  Aug 
The  Coming  Brotherhood,  by  Miss  F.  B. 

Wiltard.  A.  Aug 
Sodalitm  and  Social  Organisation,  by  Prof.  R. 

FllniL  G  W,  Sept 
A  Possible  Solutton  of  tbe  Social  Question, 

C.  G.  GUmpet  on.  W  R.  Sept 
SjiKVt  (s««  also  undrr  Fox  hunting.  Alllgatol^ 

hunting,  Blk-huntlng.  Buffaloes)  : 
Sport  In  Virginia,  by  H.  Hutchinson,  Long. 

Sept 

Sport  and  Literature,  C.  Cotdley  on,  G  M, 

Sept 
Shakespeare : 
Bacon  versus  Shakespean,  by  B.  Beed,  A, 

Aug 

Shelley.  Peroy  Bysshe, 

Toe  "  Pmmetheus  Unbound,"  V.  D.  Sondder 
on. AM.  Sept 
Shipping :  Aboard  a  Thames  Steamer,  by  F.  M. 

Holmes,  C  F  M,  Sept 
Shoes: 

Where  the  Shoe  Pinches,  by  A.  J.  Moore,  Cos. 
Sept 
Silk: 

A  Plea  for  the  EngUth  Silk  Industry,  by  Mrs. 
Lynn  Lin' on.  New  R.  Sept 
Stllicho,  Sir  H.  Maxwell  on.  N  C  Sept 
Strand  Improvements,  H.  P.  Home  on,  F  R. 

S-tt 

Strindberg,  August,  J.  H.  MoOarthy  on,  F  R. 

Sept 

Suoematoral  In  Hittory,  Lucy  H.  Hooper  on, 
Ff  L.Sept 

Symbolism  of  the  Barty  Christians,  by  Mgr.  R. 

Seton,ACQ.  July 
Sfria: 

JoUings  in  .Sjria,  by  Sir  O.  Thomas,  B  I, 
Sept 

Taormlna,  Julia  Oaitrlght  on,  Ala.  Sept 
Th«ekeray,  W.  M.. 
Chapters  from  Unwritten  Memoirs,  by  Mrs. 
Bftohie.  Mae.  Sept 


T)  atres  and  the  Drama  (see  also  Contents  of 
the  Theatre) : 

Actors  and  Audiences,  French  and  Hngllah. 
F.  Febvro  on.  New  B.  Sept 

Talent  and  G«ilns  on  the  Stage,  G.  Beclow 
on,  C  B>  Sept 
Theology,  see  under  Bible,  Catholic  Churob, 

Ohnron  of  England,  etc.,  and  Contents  of 

the    Magazine    of    Christian  LiteraUi^e 

Homiletic  Review,    Clergyman's  JUagazine, 

Expositor,  Expository  Times 
TheosophY  (••o  Contents  of  Lucifer), 
Thouc^t  'Transference,  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwlok 

on.  New  B.  Sept 
Tllden  Trust  Library,  J.  Bigelow  on,  Scrlt>, 

Sept 

Titles  of  Books,  A  Hanltain  on.  Black,  Sept 

Toole,  J.  L..  C  S  J.  Sept 

Trees,  Col.  G.  Cadell  on,  G  H,  Sept 

United  Statev  (see  also  nnder  Baoe  Problems)  t 
The  Pending  Presl<iential  Campaign  t 

Gall  Hamlltr>n  and  Others  on,  A.  Aug 

P.  Ross  on,  W  R.  Sept 

Prof.  Goldwln  Smith  on,  N  C,  Sept 

The  Chicago  Convention  of  1^92,  M.  Hal- 
st«ad  on.  Cos.  Sept 
Two  Congroises  Contrasted,  by  T.  B.  Reed, 

N  A  RTAog 
Party  Conventions,  J.  T.  Morgan  on,  N  A  R. 

Auff 

The  Western  Traffic  Association,  A.  F.  Walir*** 
<Mi.  F.  Aug 

Tbe  Ameriean  Railroad  of  To-Day,      S.  P. 

Van  Oss.  I R,  Aug 
Why  we  have  so  few  Good  Roads,  by  J.  A. 

Beaver,  F,Aug 
Tbe  Folly  of  Free  Coinage  Agitation,  by  L. 

Windmiiller.  F.  Aug 
Repeal  of  the  State  Bank  Tax,  D.  M.  Stone 

on,  F,  Aug 

Business  in  Presidential  Years,  by  F.  B. 

Thurber.N  AR,Aug 
Unparalleled  Industrial  Progress  In  the  SouUj, 

by  R.  H.  Edmonds,  F,  Aug 
The  Disftstrous  Effect  of  a  Force  Bill  in  tl  e 

South,  by  H.  Smith,  F.  Aug 
Munic'pal  Government:  A  Corporate  Tro- 

blem,  by  F.  Morison,  F.  Ang 
Recent  Floods,  Major  J.  W.  Powell  on,  N  A  R. 

Aug 
Universities: 
Th«»  First  University,  V.  B.  Johnson  on. 

W  R,  Sept 

Thn  Ssudy  of  American  Literature  in  Collera, 
Prof.  N.  M.  Hall  on.  AR.  Aug 
Urogoay:  "  Fraud  alent  UruguA^  ,"  by  W.  R. 
Lawson,  I  R,  Aug 


Vezln.  H..  Portraits  of,  Str.  Aug. 
Village  Life  (see  under  Rural  Life) 
Volunteers  : 
Naval  Strategy  and  the  Volunteers,  B.  Bal- 
four on.  U  S  M,  Sept 
Votunteer  PotlUon  Batteries,  Capt.  F.  G. 
Stone  on,  U  S  M,  Sept 

Wadhams,  Bishop  B.  P.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Walworth 

on.  C  W,  Aug 
Washington  State.  J.  Ralph  on.  Happ.  Sept 
Westminster  Confetslon  and    tbe  Proposed 

Revision,  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs  on.  A  R.  Aug 
Wiches.  C.  Sept 

Williams,  William  (Rhjs  Prichard).  Uev.  D.  B. 

Hooke  on,  Sun  H.  Sept 
Women  and  Wumen's  Work  : 
An  Irresponsible  Educated  Class,  by  Helen  H. 

Gardener,  A.  Aug 
Woin^n's  Ciubf :  A  Symposium.  A.  Aug 
The  Dtiaooness  Movement,  Miss  Cusaox  on, 

N  A  R.  Aug 
Moslem  Women,  Mrs.  Raichardt  on,  KG, 

Sept 

World  and  its  Age,  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson, 
K.Sept 

World's  Fair,  see  under  Chicago 

Yarrow  Vale.  A.  Lamont  on,  Vic.  Sept 
Yellow  Fever,  C«  Sept 

YeUowstooe  Park,  J.  C.  Fennell  on,  C  I M,  Aog 

Zoological  Gardens : 
UnTncA  Morrison  on,  Str,  Aug 
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THE  COMPOSITE  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  CABINET. 

^[nr-HE  frontispiece  this  month  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest.  It  is  the  first  composite  photograph  which  I  have 
pubhshed  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  the  first  attempt  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  use  photography  to 
bring  out  what  may  be  described  as  the  normal  type  of  a  British  Cabinet.  For  this  I  am  indebted  to  the  London  Stereo- 
scopic Company,  by  whom  the  portrait  has  been  evolved.  As  soon  as  the  Cabinet  was  formed  I  wrote  to  Ministers, 
asking  them  if  they  w^ould  be  so  good  us  to  give  a  special  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  this  photograph.  The  majority 
of  tlieni  very  courteously  consented.  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  in  particular  was  most  gracious  m  his  reply.  He  had 
not  been  photographed  for  years,  he  said,  but  in  order  to  oblige  he  consented  to  have  his  portrait  taken. 
Lord  Rosebery,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  no  inducement  short  of  a  Corporal's  Guard  with  fixed  bayonets 
would  compel  him  to  face  the  camera.  Fortunately  in  his  case,  as  in  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
were  unable  to  give  a  special  sitting,  portraits  were  already  in  existence,  which  enabled  us  to  include  them  in  the 
picture.  Tlie  Idler,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  its  first  number  produced  some  composite  photographs,  but  it 
contented  itself  with  producing  composites  of  four  persons.  To  produce  a  composite  photograph  of  seventeen 
persons  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter. 

The  Stereoscopic  Company  began  by  dividing  Mr.  Gladstone's  sixteen  colleagues  into  batches  of  four  each,  with 
its  own  head  man.  The  head  man  in  each  group  of  four  was  the  last  to  be  photographed.  In  making  up  the  four 
fours  regard  was  necessarily  paid  to  the  similarity  of  visage.  For  instance,  the  first  group  was  made  up  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Acland,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley—  four  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  are  clean  shaven 
and  who  do  not  possess  either  moustache  or  whiskers.  Lord  Rosebery  was  naturally  the  captain  of  this  beardless 
four.  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  the  captain  of  tlie  big-headed  men,  and  he  had  as  his  colleagues  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Mundella,  and  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman.  The  third  group,  with  Mr.  Morley  at  its  head,  consisted  of  Lord 
Herschell,  Mr.  Sbaw-Lefevre,  and  Lord  Ripon.  The  fourth,  or  ijord  Spencer's  group,  included  Mr.  Bryce,  Lord 
Kimberley,  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  In  the  next  number  of  the  Review  I  will  publish  the  composite  photographs 
of  these  foiu*  groups.  Of  the  four  groups,  Lord  Rosebery's  impression  is  portrayed  most  strongly  upon  his  group. 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  merged,  Mr.  Fowler's  strongly-marked  featiu^s  being  much 
more  conspicuous  than  those  of  any  other  of  his  four.  The  Morley  group  resembles  no  one  in  particular ;  it  has 
Mr.  Morley 's  forehead.  Lord  Herschell's  nose,  and  Lord  Ripon's  beard.  In  the  Spencer  group,  Mr.  Bryce's  portrait 
comes  out  very  conspicuously.  Having  got  these  composite  groups,  they  were  all  combined,  and  then  Mr.  Gladstone's 
portrait  was  photographed  upon  the  whole.   The  result  is  seen  in  the  frontispiece. 

Students  in  physiognomy  will  be  interested  in  endeavouring  to  discern  the  contribution  made  by  each  of  the 
seventeen  Ministers  to  the  mild  and  benevolent  looking  entity  which  has  resulted  from  the  combination  of  seventeen 
portraits  into  one.  The  composite  portrait  looked  at  from  one  point  of  view  has  somewhat  of  the  look  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  it  has  left  nothing  of  the  distinctive  stamp  of  his  well-known  features  upon  the  result  which 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Bryce  have  made  on  the  composite  portrait  of  each  of  their  respective  quartets.  The  pre- 
dominating note  of  the  type  which  has  thus  been  evolved  is  that  of  a  benevolent  and  thoughtful  gentleman  of  about 
sixty.  The  eyes  are  very  strongly  marked,  and  there  is  more  harmony  and  proportion  in  the  composite  portrait  than 
might  have  been  expected  considering  the  extremely  varying  features  out  of  which  it  has  been  built  up. 
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THE  PROCJIESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


London,  October  Ist,  1892. 

The  most  notable  fact  about  the  history 
^**Exodus^^  of  the  world  last  month  is  not  progress, 

but  the  arrest  of  progress.  The  cholera, 
although  it  has  been  a  comparatively  trivial  visitation, 
has  laid  an  embargo  upon  the  emigration  between 
two  worlds.  Of  all  the  migrations  in  history  there  is 
no  migration  to  equal  that  great  human  flood  which 
streams  incessant  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 
Year  in,  year  out,  Europe  pours  forth  her  armies 
across  the  Atlantic.  Every  twelve  months  a  vaster 
horde  of  human  beings  than  Napoleon  marched  to 
Moscow,  or  the  Crusaders  carried  to  the  Holy  Land, 
crosses  the  watery  wilderness  over  which  Columbus 
pioneered  four  centuries  since,  but  though  the  ocean 
highway  is  black  with  the  smoke  from  the  furnaces 
of  the  ferry  steamers,  and  the  wail  of  those  who 


the  landing  of  any  steerage  passengers.  But  a  great 
stream  like  the  Old  World  Exodus  cannot  be  arrested 
in  a  moment.  The  army  was  in  movement,  and  when 
the  interdict  was  launched  the  army  of  emigrants 
was  straggling,  in  long,  irregular  lines,  all  the  way 
from  Liverpool  to  the  Bussian  frontier.  It  is  mar- 
vellous with  how  little  visible  commotion  the  great 
multitude  was  brought  to  a  halt.  But  steerage 
passengers  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  inarticulate 
class,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  the 
absence  of  uproar  and  articulate  protest  that  the 
arrest  of  their  advance  has  not  occasioned  terrible 
privations.  For  that  West-marching  host  is  not 
migrating  for  the  sake  of  pleasure.  It  is  migrating 
as  the  buffaloes  used  to  do,  because  their  old  pastures 
have  been  grazed  bare.  They  march,  these  Legions  of 
the  Steerage,  driven  by  Hunger  and  Want ;  fledng 


MAP  OF  THS  OHOLBBA  S  PBOORCSS. 


bemoan  the  departure  of  their  kith  and  kin,  is  almost 
as  ceaseless  as  the  monotone  of  the  surf  on  the  shore, 
the  great  exodus  attracts  little  or  no  attention.  It 
is  only  the  over-spill  of  the  Old  World  gravitating  to 
the  New,  and  it  has  become  a  matter  of  course,  like 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  or  the  rising  and  the 
.setting  of  the  sun.  But  this  great  unnoticed  exodus, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  portentous  and  world- 
shaping  events  of  our  time,  has  been  arrested  in 
mid-career  by  the  cholera  panic  which  has  raged  at 
New  York, 

Baprtng  York  is  the  European  gate  of  the 

the      American  Continent.  Through  its  narrow 

Gates,  portals  enter  the  host  of  the  New  Exodus, 
seeking  the  promised  land,  which  lies  beyond  a 
broader  and  a  stormier  Jordan.  The  outbreak  of 
cholera  at  Hamburg,  which  is  the  American  gate  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  led  to  a  sudden  interdict  on 


from  the  curse  of  conscription  or  the  plague  of  perse- 
cution. And  now  that  panic,  born  of  cholera,  calls  a 
halt,  they  stand,  confounded  and  confused,  literally 
between  Death  and  the  Deep  Sea.  The  stoppage  of 
emigration,  that  safety-valve  of  the  world,  will 
probably  have  occasioned  more  misery  and  more 
death  than  all  the  ravages  of  the  cholera. 

Emigration  being  interdicted,  and  the 
Hamburg,  interdict  being  emphasised  by  the  strange 

and  not  very  creditable  scenes  at  Fire 
Ii*eland,  there  was  no  longer  any  use  for  the  Hsmiburg 
fleet  of  Atlantic  liners.  Mute  and  deserted,  they  lie 
anchored  in  the  Elbe,  a  grim  and  silent  street  of 
ocean  steamships  waiting  until  the  interdict  is  re- 
moved, Hamburg,  almost  alone  of  west  European 
towns,  has  been  smitten  severely  with  the  plague. 
The  disease  began  quietly  enough.  From  August  1st 
to  August  20th  there  were  only  86  cases.   Then  it 
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l)egan  to  take  hold.  On  the  21st  there  were  83 
cases,  and  the  day  after  200.  By  August  27th  they 
rose  to  1,000  per  day.  In  ten  days  there  were  9,000 
•cases  and  over  4,000  deaths.  There  have  been 
17,000  cases  and  9,000  deaths.  If  London  wei^ 
to  experience  a  similar  visitation,  there  would  be 
170,000  cases  and  90,000  deaths.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  for  a 
time  the  dead  lay  unburied  in  the  corridors  of  the 
hospitals  and  that  panic  reigned  supreme.  But  out 
of  the  very  extremity  of  the  peril  came  deliverance. 
The  city  was  placed,  as  it  were,  in  a  sanitary  state  of 


the  sanitary  column  to  the  house.    The  patient  was 
whisked  off  to  the  hospital,  all   movables  wei^ 
carried  off  to  the  disinfecting  station,  and  the 
sanitary  column  washed  and  scrubbed  the  room  and 
covered  it  with  disinfectants. 
Rights  of  ^^^"^  populi  suprema  lex.    When  life  is 
the  Social  at  stake  and  you  are  at  close  grips  with 
Organism,  ^j^^jj^  ^jj^  social  organism  ignores  every 
thing  but  the  promptings  of  self-preservation.  An 
American   doctor  of  the   most  advanced  school, 
describing  with  triumph  the  arbitrary  dealings  of  the 
sanitary  authorities,  was  asked  timidly  what  about 


THB  MISSBS  KBNBALBY,  ENQLISU  NURSBS  AT  HAMBUHG. 
{From  vhotographs  by  Frederick  Downer,  Watford.} 


A  medical  officer  at  the  head  of  a  sanitary 
column  was  placed  in  command  of  each  of  the  twenty 
districts  into  which  the  city  was  divided.  Every 
school  was  closed,  and  the  school  premises  were  con- 
verted into  sanitary  headquarters,  fitted  up  with 
boilers  for  distiUing  water  and  with  complete  disin- 
fecting apparatus.  Ambulances  ready  horsed  stood 
in  constant  readiness,  with  carts  for  removing  the 
clothing  and  the  dead.  The  moment  a  man  was 
down  with  the  cholera  the  police  were  to  be 
notified,  and  as  soon  as  the  notification  was  received 
a  telephonic  message  to  the  headquarters  brought 


personal  liberty.  •*  Personal  liberty ! "  exclaimed  the 
good  man,  with  supreme  disdain,  "  Personal  liberty  ! 
Your  grandmother  ! "  He  was  right,  no  doubt,  for 
the  despotism  of  doctors,  like  drumhead  court- 
martials,  is  sometimes  an  inevitable  and  indispensable 
evil.  But  it  is  a  penalty  only  one  degree  less  bad  than 
the  cholera,  and  if  it  were  to  be  made  a  precedent  it 
would  be  one  degree  worse  than  the  cholera.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  not  much  danger  that  we  shall  see  the 
domination  of  the  sanitary  column  ^tablished  in  per- 
manence, even  in  Hamburg ;  but  it  is  a  relief  to  turn 
from  this  enforced  sacrifice  of  liberty  to  save  life  to 
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the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  the  doctors  and  nurses 
and  others  who  hastened  to  Hamburg  to  render 
the  sore-stricken  city  the  assistance  it  so  greatly 
needed.  Among  these  I  am  proud  to  see  the  names 
of  Misses  Kenealey,  nurses,  who  belong  to  a  family 
always  swift  to  help  the  unfortunate,  and  who  on 
this  occasion  rendered  double  service;  for  they  not 
only  nursed  the  sick  in  Hamburg,  but,  by  their 
letters  in  our  medical  journals,  enabled  the  profession 
at  home  to  profit  by  their  experience.  They  were 
like  Cffsar  in  hLs  campaigns — at  once  active  com- 
batants and  special  correspondents. 

The  precautions  taken  against  the  im- 
On  Guard,  portation  of  cholera  into  England  and 

America  seem,  so  far,  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful. The  few  cases  that  have  occurred  here  and 
there,  being  promptly  isolated,  have  not  led  to  any 
general  outbreak,  and  every  one  is  hoping  that  the 
English-speaking  world  will  be  spared  the  visitation 
that  has  overtaken  Hamburg.  The  odds  are  heavy 
against  such  immunity.  When  Nature's  sanitary 
inspector  starts  on  his  rounds,  he  usually  makes  the 
tour  of  the  world.  It  will  be  disastrous  if  cholera 
should  strike  the  States  in  the  World's  Fair  year ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable.  The  bridging  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  Columbus  began,  has  destroyed  all 
hope  of  isolating  America.  The  best-informed  sani- 
tarians tremble  at  the  thought  of  having  to  cope  in 
London  with  an  epidemic  even  on  one-tenth  the 
Hamburg  scale.  The  present  epidemic  of  fever  has 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  Asylums'  Board,  and 
there  are  many  towns  in  America  which  would  be  as 
helpless  as  London.  The  consolation  is  that  the 
cholera  will  not  only  employ  the  scavenger.  It  will 
be  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  preaching  the  solidarity 
of  mankind,  and  reminding  all  of  us  that  in  the 
familiar  phrase,  we  are  all  members  one  of  another. 
It  may,  after  all,  need  the  cholera  to  quicken  the 
Church  into  the  conviction  that  even  municipal 
aiSairs  are  matters  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  taking  a  holiday 
Gladstone's  on  the  top  of  Snowdon,  where  he  was 
Holiday,  the  guest  of  Sir  E.  Watkin.  An  ill- 
tempei*ed  cow  which  attacked  him  in  his  own  park, 
and  knocked  him  down,  did  him  no  harm,  but  signed 
her  own  death  warrant.  She  was  killed  and  sold 
piecemeal  as  relics,  each  of  her  teeth  is  said  to  have 
brought  as  much  as  six  shillings.  Her  calf  will, 
according  to  current  report,  be  one  of  the  attractions 
of  the  Worlds  Fair.  If  the  teeth  of  a  cow  that 
merely  knocked  down  a  Prime  Minister  are  worth  six 
.shillings  each,  what  would  have  been  their  value  had 
he  unfortunately  been  killed  ?    Mr.  Gladstone  does 


not  concern  himself  by  conundrums,  even  when  they^ 
illustrate  his  popularity.  He  has  been  writing  a 
paper  on  a  Homeric  subject  for  the  Oriental  Congress, 
and  discoursing  on  patience  in  politics  to  Welshmen 
clamorous  for  Church  and  Land  Bills.  So  far  as 
the  work  of  the  present  Parliament  is  concerned  > 
there  is  about  an  equal  degree  of  actuality  about 
Homeric  aix;haK)logy  and  Welsh  Disestablishment. 
Of  course  there  will  have  to  be  some  semblance  of  an 
attempt  made  to  disestablish  the  Church  of  England 
in  Wales,  but  it  will  come  to  nothing.  The  House  of 
Lords  blocks  the  way.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech 
accused  the  Welsh  landlords  of  not  being  as  ready  to 
reduce  their  rents  in  bad  times  as  English  landlords, 
a  remark  which  has  created  much  controversy,  and 
was  probably  intended  to  herald  a  Bill  which  will 
create  more. 

Mr.  Labouchere  is  a  very  clever  man,  and 
Labouchere's — although  he  always  takes  immense  care 
Wrath.  ^  conceal  it — an  exceedingly  good-hearted 
man,  who  is  much  nearer  the  Kingdom  than  scores 
of  men  of  much  more  sanctimonious  pretensions,  but 
he  has  not  improved  the  opportunity  given  him  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  When  you  are  left  out  in  the  cold  it  is  not 
good  policy  to  kick  at  the  door,  unless,  of  course,  you 
can  kick  it  open.  Mr.  Labouchere  is  now  in  a  position 
which  afifords  him  unrivalled  opportunity  for  the 
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display  of  his  own  peculiar  genius,  which  is  so  largely 
adulterated  by  schudevfreude  as  to  be  almost  useless 
in  office,  but  which  is  simply  invaluable  in  opposition. 
Instead  of  taking  the  goods  the  Gknls  have  provided 
him  so  lavishly  with  good  grace  and  the  genial 
cynicism  which  he  so  assiduously  cultivates,  Mr. 
Labouchere  has  publicly  advertised  to  all  the  woi'ld 
that  he  has  a  sore  head,  a  very  sore  head,  and  that  he 
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wishes  all  the  world  and  hLs  wife  to  know  he  has  a 
ijore  head.  It  is  a  mistake  in  tactics  which  the 
^.O.M.  no  doubt  notes  with  joy.  A  pennyworth  of 
magnanimity  now  would  have  made  Mr.  Labouchei*e 
ten  times  more  powerful  when  Parliament  assembles. 
Should  circumstances  lead  him  to  embarrass  the 
Ministry  his  danger  will  lie  in  the  fact  that  people 
will  impute  to  personal  pique  what  should  be  set  down 
to  his  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause. 

There  have  been  two  Cabinets  in  Sep- 
^aWneSf*  summoned  expressly  to  consider 

what  is  to  be  done  about  Uganda* 
Ministers  decided  to  let  Uganda  go.  The  decision 
may  be  necessary,  but  it  is  none  the  less  imfortunate. 
A  Ministry  which  proposes  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
ought  to  pray  for  opportunities  to  prove  that  its 
Irish  policy  is  not  due  to  any  indifference  to  the  Empire 
and  its  responsibilities.  The  British  East  Africa 
Company  finds  that  it  costs  £^OfiOO  a  year  to  keep 
the  flag  flying  on  the  far  side  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and,  as  they  have  not  that  money  to  spare, 
they  intend  to  clear  out  on  December  31st.  Ministers 
will  help  them  with  a  quarter's  expenses  to  do  the 
•evacuation  handsomely  by  March  31st,  if  they  find  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  out  honourably  by  the 
■end  of  the  year.  Uganda  is  not  worth  much.  It  is 
a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self,  and  it  is  possible 
to  control  the  Victoria  Nyanza  without  touching 
Uganda.  But  many  responsibilities  have  been  in- 
curred, and  it  is  difficult  to  wipe  the  slate  and 
i-epudiate  your  obligations.  When  an  English  officer 
pledges  England's  word  to  defend  a  tribe  or  administer 
^  territory  that  pledge  should  be  kept.  We  ai^e  not 
out  of  Uganda  yet,  and  many  things  may  happen 
before  March  31st. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  his  hands  full  of  small 
but  important  questions.  The  arbitration 
about  the  seals  of  Behring  is  now  worrying 
the  Governments  of  Washington  and  London,  and  the 
law  officei's  of  the  Crown  are  sorely  tried  by  the 
utterly  irreconcilable  claims  of  our  Canadian  fellow- 
subjects  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment on  the  other.  The  question  of  the  futiu*e  of 
Uganda,  however  small  it  may  be  so  far  as  the 
precise  province  is  concerned,  is  important,  as  it 
involves  the  control  of  the  Nyanza.  If  the  British 
East  African  Company  withdraw  from  what  is 
properly  Imperial  business,  and  confine  themselves  to 
the  development  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
resources  of  the  tei-ritory  nearer  the  coast,  they 
may  abandon  the  Lake  as  well  as  Uganda.  All 
.  m^vigable  waterways  or  inland  lakes  not  already 
"d,  ought  to  be,  if  passible,  retained  or 


Policy 
Abroad. 


secured  as  the  natural  appurtenances  of  BriUiin's 
sovereignty  of  the  seas.  From  Caii*o  to  Cape  Town 
the  whole  of  east  central  Africa  ought  to  piiss, 
sooner  or  later,  under  British  control,  and  the 
question  of  Uganda  must  be  considem)  in  the 
light  of  that  ultimate  solution  of  the  African 
pi*oblem.  A  foolish  rumour  was  telegrtiphed  M 
over  Europe,  announcing  that  the  British  ti*oops 
were  about  to  be  withdrawn  from  Egypt.  Telegnmis 
of  this  nature  have  to  be  published ;  but  how  is  it 
that  there  is  hardly  a  news  editor  in  London  who  has 
the  common  sense  to  head  such  telegrams  as  this 
"  A  Silly  and  Palpable  Lie/' 

Mr.  Asquith,  at  the  Home  Office,  has 
'^Home*^    begun  somewhat  unfortunately,  by  en- 
dorsing as  his  own   the  depai-tmental 
prejudice  inherited  from  Mr.  Matthews  against  ]Mrs. 
Maybrick.    As  that,  however,  will  have  to  l>e  reixui- 
sidered,  I  pass  gladly  to  the  moi-e  agreeable  (hity  of 
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congratulating  the  new  Home  Secretary  upon  his  \  isit 
to  the  Welsh  mine,  where  one  hundred  and  forty 
poor  fellows  lost  their  lives,  and  upon  the  decision 
at  which  it  is  understood  he  has  arrived  concerning 
Trafalgar  Square.  A  meeting  is  summoned  for  Novem- 
ber 13th,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Bloody 
Sunday  by  reasserting  the  popular  right  to  the  S«|uare. 
Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  soluti*)ii  .it 
which  Ministers  are  said  to  have  hit  upon.  Tl:« 
Sfjuare  is  London's  open-air  Town  Hall,  The  ri^'lits 
of  the  citizens  to  use  it  for  purposes  of  orderly  puljliu 
meetings  will  be  i-ecognised,  due  notice  being  ♦fiven 
beforehand  by  the  representatives  of  those  who  wish 
to  assemble  in  the  Square.  Such  notice  is  neci>Kai  y 
to  prevent  the  monopoly  of  our  open-air  Town  Hall 
by  any  single  section  of  the  community  and  to  provide 
that  the  police  shall  not  be  taken  unawares  when 
called  upon  to  regulate  the  tTOwd  and  maintain 
order.    It  is  said  that  some  Ministers  areJn  favour 
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of  restricting  the  right  of  public  meeting  to  Saturday 
and  Sunday;  but  their  sober  second  thoughts  will 
surely  lead  them  to  recoil  from  laying  down  a  hard 
and  fast  limitation  which  would  challenge  King 
Demos  to  contest  the  right  of  a  Liberal  Ministry  to 
confiscate  five-sevenths  of  his  privilege  of  public 
meeting  on  this  historic  gathering  ground.  Mr. 
Asquith  is  also  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  considering 
how  many  dynamiters  and  assassins  he  can  let  loose 
upon  the  eountiy  in  deference  to  the  demand  for 
amnesty.  Here  his  line  is  not  so  clear ;  but  po 
general  amnesty  is  to  be  anticipated. 

Mr.  Morley  has  been  trying  to  get  to 
?t  DSblin.^  work  in  Ireland  under  difficulties.  There 

are  about  50,000  persons,  or  say  10,000 
families,  against  whom,  by  due  process  of  law,  judg- 
ment has  been  obtained,  but  who  are  living  on  their 
holdings  as  tenants  at  will,  execution  of  judgment 
being  suspended  sine  die.  Their  landlords  can  evict 
them  whenever  it  is  convenient.  To  inaugurate  the 
Home  Kule  Administration  by  a  plentiful  crop  of 
evictions  was  a  temptation  to  which  any  Irish  land- 
lord might  succumb,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that 
there  have  been  so  few.  Mr.  Morley  cannot  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  his  own  motion,  any  more 
than  he  can  check  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides.  If 
the  landlords  choose  they  can  make  trouble,  but  the 
probability  m  that  they  will  not  make  very  much. 
The  evicted  tenants  who  are  clamouring  to  be  rein- 
stated offer  a  more  serious  difficulty.  The  difficulty 
here,  as  anywhere  else,  is  two-fold.  The  first  diffi- 
culty is  to  discover  what  is  the  best  solution  of  the 
difficulty;  and  the  second,  and  by  far  the  most  serious, 
is  to  discover  how  to  get  the  House  of  Lords  to  agree 
to  any  solution  whatever  of  any  difficulty  of  any  kind. 
It  is  their  interest  to  preserve  every  difficulty  as 
zealously  as  if  difficulties  were  pheasants  or  foxes,  in 
order  to  trip  up  the  Government.  The  same  insoluble 
problem  confronts  us  at  every  turn.  How  can  a  man 
walk  forward  when  one  of  his  legs  persists  in  walking 
backward  ? 

Mr.  Morley's  first  step  has  been  eminently 

Mr  Morley*s  ^y^i^yg  ^nd  practical.     In  a  letter  to 
First  Step. 

Mr.  McCarthy  he  points  out  that  the  13th 
section  of  the  Land  Act  of  1891  has  been  an  entire 
failure.  Framed  in  order  to  save  the  difficulty  of  th© 
evicted,  it  has  only  brought  about  187  settlements  in 
all  Ireland,  103  of  which  were  on  a  single  estate. 
GOO  police,  costing  £45,000  per  annum,  are  exclusively 
maintained  in  order  to  keep  order  in  the  districts 
disturbed  by  this  unsettled  question.  One  single 
estate  has  ooat  the  Exchequer  <£ 13,000  for  this  cause 
since  168  L    753  persons  are  still  under  special  police 


"^•J^'^^'^no  mistake. 


protection.  The  evil  exists,  no  one  can  dony  that,  but 
before  deciding  how  to  deal  with  it  "  we  require  fuller 
and  more  precise  information  than  is  now  in  our 
possession."  A  small  Commission  is,  therefore,  to  h& 
appointed  at  once  to  examine  and  report  with  strict 
impartiality,  and  as  promptly  as  may  be,  as  to  the 
actual  circumstances  and  practical  equity  of  the  case. 
This  inquiry,  instituted  in  good  faith,  is  to  be  specially 
directed  to  ascertaining  (1)  what  the  prolongation  of 
the  present  state  of  things  costs,  and  (2)  what  means 
should  be  adopted  for  bringing  about  settlements  and 
the  reinstatement  of  evicted  tenants.  The  names  of 
the  Commissioners  have  not  yet  been  announced. 
Their  work  will  be  no  child's  play,  and  they  will  da 
well  if  they  have  their  report  ready  by  the  reassem- 
bling of  Parliament. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  has  his  work  set  and 
He  has  to  prepare  for 
the  cholera  epidemic  that  is  due  next 
year ;  he  has  to  draft  the  Bills  reforming  the  whole 
rural  government  of  the  country ;  he  has  to  appoint 
a  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  ;  and,  most 
difficult  task  of  all,  he  has  to  satisfy  the  temperance 
people  by  some  arrangement  of  local  control  which 
can  be  disguised  as  the  Direct  Veto.  He  may  keep 
out  the  cholera — although  I  doubt  it ;  he  may  frame 
a  Parochial  Councils  Bill  that  may  be  more  popular 
than  a  circus  ;  he  will  constitute  without  difficulty  a 
good  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  ;  he  will  never 
satisfy  the  teetotallers.  The  Speaker  and  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  have  been  putting  forward,  more  or  less 
tentatively,  various  suggestions  for  giving  the  local 
community  some  really  effective  control  of  the  drink 
traffic,  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  expect  that 
their  suggestions  will  be  scouted  with  scorn.  The^ 
Alliance  men,  to  whom  the  Direct  Veto  to  be  exercised 
by  a  two-thirds  voting  majority  without  compensa- 
tion is  a  fetish,  will  do  as  they  have  always  done. 
They  are  the  Bourbons  of  our  politics,  the  most 
hopelessly  impracticable  of  men,  and  there  is  more 
hope  of  an  arrangement  with  the  Redmondites  than 
there  is  of  coming  to  a  modtis  vivendi  w^ith  the  dis- 
ciples of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 
The  Power  '^^^  worst  of  it  is  that  while  the 
of  the  teetotalers  are  so  useless,  the  publicans 
Publipa^s.  £^|j  q£  ^Jjq  most  practical  common- 
sense.  It  is  every  day  becoming  more  apparent  that 
the  Unionist  will  be  driven  irresistibly  to  rely  more 
and  more  every  month  upon  the  publican.  It  is  beer 
and  beer  alone  which  will  save  the  Union,  if  it  is  to 
be  saved.  As  yet  the  publicans  have  by  no  means 
put  forth  theii-  full  strength.  But  they  have  given 
us  a  sample  of  what  they  will  do  wlen  the  fight 
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really  opens  in  South  Bedfordshire  Election.  Mr. 
Whitbready  the  Liberal  candidate,  bore  a  name  which 
ought  to  have  disarmed  Boniface.  But  he  was  a 
Liberal,  and  that  was  enough.  The  word  went  forth 
that  he  had  to  be'opposed,  and,  after  a  stiff  fight,  the 
Liberal  majority  was  pulled  down  from  1,019  to 
242.  This  alarming  reduction  is  attributed  almost 
exclusively  to  the  fact  that  every  public-house  was  a 
canvassing  centre  for  the  Unionists.  South  Leeds, 
-earlier  in  the  month,  showed  a  reduction  of  the  Liberal 
majority  from  1,535  to  948.  So  far  as  by-elections 
^o,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Morley's  brilliant  success  at 
Newcastle,  they  have  rather  damped  the  spirits  of  the 
Liberals.  The  Conservatives  are  already  declaring 
that  the  flowing  tide  is  with  them.  Possibly.  What 
is  much  more  certain  is  that  with  them  is  the  flowing 
tap ! 

Another  question  which  Mr.  Fowler  will 
Citizenship  have  to  face,  is  that  of  limiting  the  choice 
of  Women  Qf  members  of  the  District  and  Parochial 
Councils  to  men  and  women  of  reputable  life.  The 
Shoreditch  Vestry,  last  month,  in  considering  a 
District  Council  scheme,  formulated  by  the  Islington 
Vestry,  carried  an  amendment  expressly  disqualifying 
for  seats  on  the  Council  all  persons  "  who  during  the 
previous  seven  years  may  have  been  convicted  of 
felony,  gross  immorality,  gambling,  or  bankruptcy." 
♦Some  such  clause  might  with  advantage  be  introduced 
into  all  Acts  of  Parliament  defining  persons  eligible 
for  election  to  offices  of  public  trust.  But  if  we  dis- 
ijualify  disreputable  men  we  must  fill  the  void  by 
i^moving  the  disqualifications  which  are  imposed  upon 
the  exercise  of  responsible  legislative  and  administra- 
tive duties  by  capable  and  reputable  women.  Mr. 
Fowler  will  have  to  settle  whether  or  not  women  are 
to  be  eligible  to  sit  on  parochial  and  district  Councils. 
If  he  says  no,  he  will  be  taking  a  backward  step,  for 
women  can  already  sit  on  Boards  of  Guardians,  whose 
duties  will  be  taken  over  by  the  new  bodies.  If  he 
says  yes,  he  practically  gives  up  the  interdict  which 
at  present  forbids  the  election  of  women  as  County 
Councillors.  There  ought  not  to  be  much  hesitation 
as  to  which  way  he  will  move.  !&ew  Zealand  last 
month  gave  a  timely  hint  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
modern  democracy  is  moving  by  passing  the  Bill 
giving  to  women  the  right  to  vote.  The  measure  was 
impaired  by  a  clause  giving  permission  to  the  new 
voters  to  vote  by  voting  papers — for  no  such  privilege 
should  be  given  to  either  sex — but  that  is  a  minor 
detail  of  no  importance.  Another  argument  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  correspondence  in  the  T'ith^*,  entitled 
A  Woman's  Grievance."  It  is  a  curious  comment 
upon  the  chivalry  and   thoughtfulness  of  fathers, 


husbands  and  brothers  that  they  have  uniformly 
neglected  to  supply  women  with  the  most  elementary 
of  all  human  necessities.  The  infamy  of  English 
arrangements  in  this  respect,  is  common  alike  to 
railway  stations  and  municipal  places  of  accom- 
modation. Those  for  women  are  few  and  far  between, 
where  they  exist  at  all,  and  while  men  pay  nothing, 
women  are  everywhere  mulcted  one  penny.  It  is  a 
small  thing,  but  it  causes  more  pain,  shame,  incon- 
venience and  ill-health  than  many  a  much  greater 
thing ;  and  that  penny  is  likely  to  be  exacted  as  long 
as  Railway  Directors  and  Town  Councillors  are 
exclusively  men. 

The  fact  that  New  Zealand  should  be  the 
L^^'*  first  of  our  colonies  to  confer  full  citizen- 
ship upon  women  is  another  reminder  of 
the  way  in  which  the  people  at  the  antipodes  are 
leading  progressive  movements  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world.  The  Eight  Hours  Move- 
ment comes  to  us  from  Australia,  the  Australian 
Ballot  long  established  in  Britain  is  now  making  the 
tour  of  the  States,  and  now  New  Zealand,  in  decreeing 
equality  of  justice  to  women,  has  taken  a  lead  which, 
sooner  or  later,  we  all  must  follow.  In  another 
matter  Australasia  sets  some  of  its  fellow-subjects  a 
lesson,  notably  in  Canada.  On  this  subject,  Mr. 
Fitchett,  the  editor  of  our  Australasian  edition,  writing 
upon  the  result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  administration 
of  the  New  South  Wales  railways,  makes  the  follow- 
ing very  satisfactory  observations : — 

The  State  railways  of  Australia,  by  the  huge  amount  of 
capital  tbe}r  employ,  and  the  opportonities  for  favouritism 
they  afford,  might  easily  become  the  nurseries  of  corruption ; 
but,  as  the  Schey  Commission  proves,  their  administration 
is  found,  under  the  most  searching  investigation,  to  be 
absolutely  honest.  And  honesty  is  a  note  of  public  life 
in  the  colonies  everywhere.  Australian  Parliaments  are 
not  always  wise;  they  are  not  often  far-sighted — the 
colonial  politician  is,  indeed,  an  obstinate  and  hopeless 
** opportunist  '—but  they  are  always  clean  |  Nothing  would 
so  instantly  and  finally  wreck  a  Cabinet  or  a  Party  as  a 
well-grounded  suspicion  of  playing  false  with  the  public 
funds.  The  Mercler  scandals  of  Canada,  and  the  notorious 
"  lobbying "  of  the  United  States  are,  at  present  at  least, 
impossible  in  Australia ;  and  this,  not  because  human  nature, 
but  only  because  circumstances  are  different  with  us.  In 
communities  so  small  as  the  Australian  Colonies,  moreover, 
publicmen  are  exposed  to  a  closeness  of  inspection  which 
greatly  invigorates  honesty.  Dishonesty  is  fatal,  if  only 
because  it  is  sure  of  detection. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress   met  at 
grades  Glasgow  in  September,  and  its  President, 
Congress.  John  Hodge,  discoursed  upon  the 

problems  of  Labour.  In  an  address  which 
did  not  excite  much  remark,  one  observation  deserves 
note.  He  said,  "  Many  trades  were  cursed  with 
unnecessary  Sunday  woi-k,  to  abolish  which  meant  a 
great  industrial  war."  Therein  Mr.  Hodge  is  mis- 
taken.   If  the  Trades  Union  Congress  will  specify 
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pai-ticulars,  and  lay  a  memorial  before  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Churches  and  before  Parliament, 
setting  forth  the  unnecessary  Sunday  labour  com- 
plained of,  and  a  practical  legislative  proposal  for 
preventing  it,  the  evil  will  be  promptly  remedied. 
Both  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  John  Gorst  are  ready  to 
legislate  for  the  six  days  working  week.  The 
Congress,  as  a  whole,  passed  off  fairly  well  without 
any  sensation.  The  Old  and  the  New  Unionists  are 
shaking  down  together  so  comfortably  that  it  will 
soon  be  very  difficult  to  tell  t'other  from  which." 
The  Eight  "^^^  Congress,  after  long  debate,  carried 
Hours  Bill,  by  205  votes  to  155  a  motion  instructing 

the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  promote 
a  Bill  regulating  the  hours  of  laboiur  to  eight  per  day 
or  forty-eight  per  week  in  all  trades  and  occupations 
excepting  mining,  ^-ith  the  proviso  that  the  organised 
members  of  any  trade  or  occupation  should  be  per- 
mitted to  exempt  their  industry  from  the  operation  if 
they  cared  to  protest  by  means  of  a  test  ballot.  A 
bi'isk  debat-e  arose  over  the  action  of  Mr.  Fenwick, 
the  paid  Parliamentary  Secretary,  who  had  spoken 
against  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  which  the  Committee 
had  been  instructed  by  the  Congress  to  promote.  No 
greater  tribute  could  have  been  paid  to  Mr.  Fenwick 
than  the  large  majority  which  affirmed  that  he  might 
continue  to  oppose  as  a  Labour  member  a  measure 
which  he  was  instructed  to  promote  as  a  paid  secretary. 
The  motion  in  favour  of  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  miners 
was  carried  by  281  to  56.  Note  in  this  connection 
that  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  made  a  significant 
speech  at  Birmingham  on  the  Early  Closing  Bill. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  prepared  to  give,  say,  to  eiglit 
biitchei's  in  any  small  town,  if  they  can  get  the  assent 
of  the  Town  Council,  the  right  to  have  fines  and 
imprisonment  inflicted  on  any  four  other  butchei's  who 
dare  to  kt»ep  their  shops  open  half-an-hour  longer 
than  the  time  fixed  by  the  eight  as  closing  time. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
proposal ;  but  what  with  Direct  Veto  and  Early 
Closing,  the  minority  of  less  than  one-third  will 
soon  l)e  held  to  have  neither  rights  nor  liberties. 

Tiic  chief  event  from  the  Socialist  point 
^  Qjngressf'      ^^^^^  ^^^^  month  was  the  meeting  of 

the  Socialist  Congress  at  Marseilles,  over 
whicli  the  German  Socialist  Liebkneeht  presideil. 
The  Congress  was  notable  for  four  things.  First, 
because  it  denounced  the  English  trades  unionists 
for  confining  themselves  to  the  Eight  Hours  Day 
and  for  organising  an  International  Congress  in 
London.  Secondly,  because  it  decided  that  the 
Socialists  must  enter  the  electoral  arena  in  every 
di«;trict  in  France.    Thirdly,  because  it  drew  up  a 


programme  of  Socialism  for  the  peasants.  And 
fourthly,  because  of  the  speech  of  Herr  Liebkneeht 
and  the  way  in  which  he  was  received.  Its  rural 
programme  is  as  follows : — 

(1)  That  a  minimum  rate  of  salaries  be  decreed  for  all 
workmen  and  servants.  (2)  That  Equity  Courts  be  created 
for  the  promotion  of  agricoltaral  interests.  TS)  That  the 
right  of  disposing  of  their  real  property  be  withdrawn  from 
the  communes.  (4)  That  the  real  estate  possessed  by  the 
communes  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  non-possessing 
families.  (5)  That  a  pension  fund  for  aged  agriculturists  be 
created.  (6)  That  the  communes  purchase  agricultural  im- 
plements and  let  them  out  at  cost  price.  (7)  That  estates  of 
less  than  5,000  fr.  in  value  be  free  from  any  tax  on  the  sale 
of  same.  (8)  That  leases,  as  in  Ireland,  be  drawn  up  by  the 
Arbitration  Courts.  (9)  The  repeal  of  Article  2,102  of  the 
Civil  Code,  which  provides  that  proprietors  shall  have  a 
privilege  lien  on  the  crops.  (10)  The  revision  of  the  survey 
of  the  country.  (11)  Creation  of  gratuitous  agricultural 
schools. 

The  Socialists  I^®^^^®^^*'*      German  Socialist  leader» 
and  Alsace-  excited  immense  enthusiasm  by  declar- 
Lorraine,  ^i^^^  French  and  German  Socialists 

knew  no  other  enemy  but  the  middle  classes.  When 
Germany  was  a  Social  and  Democratic  Republic  the 
question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  would  be  got  rid  of,  and 
peace  would  exist  between  the  peoples.  Inteniewed 
afterwards,  he  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  cession  of 
the  disputed  provinces  to  Switzerland.  As  for  war, 
if  France  attacked  Germany  it  would  be  treachery 
for  the  German  Socialists  not  to  defend  their  Father- 
land. But  if  the  middle  classes  in  Germany  began 
a  war  of  aggression  against  France  the  German 
SocialLsis  would  revolt.  They  will  have  no  need  to 
resort  to  such  a  drastic  measure  if  Hen-  Liebkneeht 
is  right,  for  he  predicted  the  speedy  triumph  of  the 
Social  Democrats.  We  shall  gain  a  million  votes,  her 
said,  lead  two  and  a  half  millions  to  the  poll,  and 
secui-e  fifty  Deputies  in  the  Reichstag.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  his  frank  expressions  of  disgust  at  the 
way  in  which  the  French  are  courting  the  Tzar  that 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Franco-German  Socialists  is 
hardly  skin  deep. 

While  Socialists  are  talking,  Eiiisers  are 
^*Army\*"  acting ;  and  the  Germans  are  confronte J 

with  a  demand  for  an  addition  ot 
£4,000,000  per  annum  to  their  military  budget  in 
order  to  place  them  on  an  ec^uality  with  Fi-ance.  By 
way  of  a  bribe  to  secure  the  voting  of  this  heavy 
addition  to  the  crushing  burden  of  military  expendi- 
ture, Capri vi  proposes  to  reduce  the  peiiod  of  service 
in  the  army  from  three  years  to  two.  This,  however, 
will  be  accompanied  by  much  greater  stringency  in 
passing  every  male  citizen  through  the  ranks.  To 
meet  the  financial  diflBculty  it  is  proposed  to  increase 
the  tax  on  beer.  Now,  you  may  do  many  things  in 
Germany  with  impimity.  But  beer  is  as  the  Ark  oV 
the  Covenant,  on  which  no  profane  hand  may  be  laid 
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with  impunity.  Bismarck  sees  the  danger  which 
threatens  his  successful  rival,  and  he  has  already 
opened  a  campaign  in  the  press  against  the  proposed 
changes.  No  one  can  as  yet  foresee  what  the  result 
will  be,  but  the  odds  seem  heavy  that  Caprivi  will  be 
worsted.  If,  however,  taking  a  leaf  from  Bismarck's 
book,  he  gets  up  a  scare,  he  will  get  his  millions. 
But  without  a  scare  ?  Hardly. 

There  has  been  a  quasi  mutiny  among 
^^he^^myf  Guards  at  Windsor,  which  will  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  reduction  of  these 
regiments  to  the  level  of  the  line,  so  far  at  least  as 
relates  to  the  ordinary  humdrum  discharge  of  the 
-duties  of  the  British  red-coat.  A  more  pleasant 
militaiy  incident  of  the  month  has  been  the  despatch 
of  the  Welsh  Fusiliers  on  a  kind  of  picnic  march 
through  North  Wales.  The  idea  that  prompted  it 
was  to  familiarise  the  population  from  whom  you 
draw  your  recruits  with  the  regiments  which  are 
supposed  to  be  associated  with  the  locality.  The 
picnic  march  of  the  Fusiliers  became  a  triumphal 
promenade.  The  regiment  was  received  in  eveiy 
town  as  if  it  had  just  returned  from  a  hard-fought 
campaign.  The  soldiers  were  delighted  with  the 
-enthusiasm  of  their  reception,  the  townsfolk  had  a 
new  and  most  welcome  entertainment,  and  every- 
thing in  short  passed  off  admirably. 

A  Chance  ^^^^^^^^        ^  thought  about  the  wis- 
fop      dom  of  advertising  the  Army,  there  can 
Lord  Spencer.  1^  opinions  as  to  the  importance 

of  keeping  the  Navy  well  en  evidence  before  the  eyes 
of  those  whose  national  existence  depends  upon  its 
efficiency.  But  that  seems  to  be  the  very  last  thought 
in  the  minds  of  the  authorities.  Even  the  little  gun- 
boat which  has  hitherto  been  moored  opposite  my  office 
windows  is  now  being  dismasted,  and  in  a  few  days 
will  probably  be  towed  down  the  river,  to  be  seen  no 
more  by  Londoners.  There  are  plenty  of  interesting 
relics  stowed  away  in  the  little  dog-hole  of  a  place 
called  the  United  Service  Institution,  but  no  one 
-ever  takes  any  trouble  to  interest  the  citizens  of 
London  in  the  traditions  and  glories  of  the  Naval 
Service. 

Now,  why  should  not  the  Admiralty 
Flagship    *^^P*'        simple  and  obvious  expedient 

of  establishing  a  popular  naval  museum 
in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis?  They  have  fitted 
up  the  Victory  at  Portsmouth,  so  that  visitors  to  that 
great  naval  arsenal  can  for  years  to  come  see  the 
inan-of*war  that  Nelson  commanded  when  he  fell  at 


Trafalgar.  But  for  one  person  who  has  a  chance  of 
seeing  the  Victory  there  are  a  hundred  who  would 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  seeing  another  of 
Nelson's  flagships  if  it  were  moored  off  Somerset 
House.  Yet  when  the  Foudroyant,  of  which  Nelson 
said,  "  I  love  her  as  father  loves  a  darling  child,"  could 
no  longer  serve  any  useful  purpose  as  a  hulk  at 
Plymouth,  they  incontinently  sold  her  for  £1,000 
to  a  German  shipbreaker  to  be  converted  into  firewood 
and  old  iron.  The  Foudroyant  was  Nelson's  flag- 
ship, inseparably  associated  alike  with  his  glories  and 
his  frailty,  and  as  such  she  should  have  been 
jealously  preserved  as  an  inestimable  heirloom  by  the 
nation  whom  he  protected  by  his  valour  and  glorified 
by  his  genius.  Imagine  what  they  would  have  made 
of  such  a  treasure  in  America!  But  imagination 
seems  extinct  in  Whitehall,  and  if  the  Foudroyant 
is  saved  from  the  shipknacker  it  will  be  due  not  to 
the  Admiralty  but  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

A  sum  of  .£6,000  was  needed  to  re- 

What  Could  purcha.se  the  ship,  to  tow  her  back  to 
be  Done    V.    i     1    ^  •  1 

With  it.    H-ngland,  to  repair  her,  and  moor  her 

safely  in   the  Thames.     A  patriot  in 

Monmouthshire  offered  to  guarantee  ^2,000  if  the 

other  .£4,000  was  forthcoming.     It  will  be  a  lasting 

disgrace  if  this  sum  is   not  forthcoming.  Just 

imagine  what  vividness  and  colour  the  Fowdroyant 

might  give  to  the  story  of  our  old  wars  to  all 

Londoners  if  it  were  but  used  as  the  naval  object 

lesson.    Why  not  moor  the  old  man-of-war  opposite 

Somerset  House,  where  her  great  Sea-King  Captain 

lay  in  state  when  he  came  back  dead  from  the 

greatest  of  his  victories,  and  fit  her  up  from  stem 

to  stern  with  relics  and  records  and  pictures  of  all 

the  great  sea  fights  by  which  our  sailors  have  kept 

the  seaward  wall  of  Albion  inviolate  ?    On  the  anni- 

veimry  of  every  great  naval  battle  she  should  be 

beflagged,  and  her  guns  should  fire  a  salute,  to  wake 

the  echoes  of  ancient  glories  and   recall   to  the 

hurrying  myriads  of  our  own  multitudinous  Babylon 

the  fact  that  on  this  day  heroes  fought  and  gladly 

died  for  Britain.     And  every  school   in  London 

should  send  its  best  scholai-s  as  the  treat  of  the  year 

to  visit  the  old  flagship  to  gain  some  hint  of  the 

self-sacrificing  valour  by  which  our  seamen  built  up 

our  sovereignty  of  the  seas.    Life  would  be  better 

worth  living  if  in  every  common  man's  bmin  thei*e 

could  be  indelibly  impressed  the  picture  of  the 

Foudroyant  and  all  that  she  implies.    But  £4,000  ! 

It  is  only  fourpence  halfpenny  apiece  from  each 

subscriber  to  this  Review  ! 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Aug.  31.   Close  of   the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Oonference  atBenie. 

Close  of  the  latemational  Bailway  Congress 
at  St.  Petersburg. 
Sept.  1.   Extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way to  Aylesbory  opened. 

ExDiosion  in  a  ooal-mtne  at  Agrappe, 
Belgium ;  several  lives  lost. 

Proclamation  by  Preiident  Hurrlson  Im- 
posing twenty  davs'  quirantine  upon  all 
vessels  conveying  immigrants  from 
Burope  to  the  United  States. 

5.  Great  gunpowder  explosion  on  board  the 

AuchmoutUain  at  Qreenook. 

3.  Fnrther  pwticulars  received  of  the  Annex- 

ation of  the  Gilbert  IsUnds  by  Great 
Britain. 

Tercentenary  of  the  death  of  Montaigne. 
Collapse  of  a  BO&fTolding  at  P«ra.  Fifteen 

men  killed  and  many  injured. 
Sinking  of  a  steamer  on  Lake  Superior. 

Tweoty-six  lives  lost. 

4.  Festivities  at  Ohamb^ry  to  celebrate  the 

annexation  of  Savoy  to  France. 

6.  Meeting  of  the  Institute  of  International 

Law  at  Geneva,  and  didly  to  September 
tOtb. 

Meeting  of  the  Dermatologloal  Congress  at 

Vleoina,  and  dailv  to  September  10th. 
News  received  of  the  betrothal  of  Archduke 

Francis  Ferdinand  d'Bste  to  Princess 

Clementina  of  Belgium. 
Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Oomte  oom- 

memo  fated. 
6.  Gloucester  Musical  Festival  opened. 
Close  ef  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Tours. 
Opening  of  the  Natlooal  Bisteddfod  at  Khyl 

b5  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Great  Temperance  F6te  at  the  Crystal 

Palactf. 

7r  Opening  of  the  Seond  Session  of  the  Re- 
union of  the  Chnrohes  Conference  at 
Grlndelwald. 
Manifesto  from  the  Irish  National  Lea^e 
and  Parnelllte  Patty  Issued  to  the  Irish 
People. 

Alpine  Aooldentin  the  Puster  Valley.  Two 
killed. 

8.  Kimberley  Exhibition  opened  by  Sir  H.  B. 

Loch. 

Launch  of  the  Campania,  largest  steamship 
In  the  world.         ,  . 

Conference  of  Journalists  at  Edinburgh 
opened. 

Meeting  of  the  National  Lifeboat  Institu- 
tion. 

Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Radical  Federation  at  Paddingtou. 

9.  Visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  to  the 

Columbus  Exhibition  at  Genoa. 

Cluse  of  the  Welsh  Biiteddfod. 

Close  of  the  Glouc'*ter  Musical  Festival. 

Suspensionof  the  Haodeand  Land  Invest- 
ment Trus^  (Limited). 

10.  Close  of  the  Conference  of  Journalists. 
Fatal  prize-fight  at  Duston,  Northampton. 

1 1 .  Dynamite  Explosion  in  Paris.  Four  killed. 
!2.  Run  on  the  Birkbeck  Bank. 

News  received  of  Lieut.  Peary's  Bxpedltlon 
to  Greenland.  ,  ,    ^  « 

Disorderly  scenes  on  Fire  Islaod,  New 
York,  at  the  landing  of  the  p  tssengers  of 
the  Normannia,  which  had  been  In 
quarantine. 

13.  Birth  of  a  daughter  to  the  German  Emperor. 
Arrival  of  Sir  G.  R.  Dlbbs  at  Sydney. 
Openhig  of  the  Musical  BxhlbiUon  at  the 

Royal  Aquarium. 
President  Rodriguez  procUdmed  himself 
DioUtor  In  Costo  Rica. 

14.  International  Meeting  of  Delegates  of  the 

Old  Catholic  churches  of  the  Contlneot  at 
Lucerne.  ^  ^  ^ 

Dockers'  Congress  at  Swansea  addressed  by 
Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

The  Irish  Privy  Council  iisued  proclama- 
tions revoking  t»»e  order*  of  June,  1891, 
relating  to  proclaimed  dlstrlcU,  and  the 
deelamtion  of  August  19th.  1887.  to  the 
effect  that  the  Irish  National  League  was 
a  dangerous  organisation. 


16.  Salvation  Army  meeting  at  Bxeter  Hall. 
News  confirmed  of  the  massacre  of  M.  de 
Ponmayrac  on  the  Kotto  River,  Congo 
State. 

16.  Payment  suspended  at  the  London  Provi- 

dent Building  Sociiety  and  Bank. 
Close  of  the  French  manoeuvres  at  Mont- 
morlikm. 

Accident  on  the  Aloamena-Torres-Novas 
Railway.  Nine  persons  kWed. 

First  annual  meeting  of  the  Postmen's 
Federation. 

17.  Opening  of  the  Artbtic  and  Literary  Con- 

gress at  Milan. 
Boiler  explosion  at  a  mill  near  Comber, 
Ontario.  Eight  killed. 

18.  Meeting  of  delegates  of  trades  unions  and 

Radical  clubs  to  arrange  for  a  demonstra- 
tion in  Trafalgar  Square  on  Novtmbtr 
13th. 

19.  Suipenslon  of  the  Lnndon  Commercial  D 

posit  Permanent  Bnilding  Society,  but 

business  resumed  September  21. 
Incorporation  of  Smthend. 
Frenon  victory  at  Dogba,  in  Dahomey. 
Congress  of    the  Syndlcal  Chambers  of 

Frecch  Workmen  opened  at  Marseilles, 
ao.  Centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Valmv. 

Anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the  It^tlian 

troops  into  Rome. 
Opening  of  the  Dutch  Parliament. 
M!eetlng  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at 

Liverpool ;  address  by  Sir  Frpderick  Abel. 
M<>etlng  of  the  Associated  Chamberii  of 

Commerce  at  Newport ;  address  by  Sir 

A.  Rollit. 

Opening  of  the  Cardiff  Musical  Festival. 
Ninetieth  birthctay  of  Louis  Kowntb. 
Marriaireof  Prince  Brns'.  of  6axe-Mc  inlngen 
and  Miss  Jensen. 

21.  Publication  of  a  Manifesto  by  Prince  Victor 

Napoleon. 

The  Melbourne  Legislative  Assembly 
adopted  a  motion  favouring  a  Universal 
or  Imperial  Union  for  the  Intr  iduction  of 
the  decimal  system  in  money,  weights 
and  messures. 

Close  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

22.  Celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  French 

Republic. 

23.  The  New  Zealand  Women's  Franchise  Bill 

passed  by  the  Legislative  Council. 

A  deputation  from  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  Lord  Rosebery  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany from  Uganda. 

Visit  of  the  Queen  Regent  of  Holland  to 
Haarlem. 

The  Pan-Preeby  torlan  Alliance  at  Toronto. 
Opening  of  the  Poor  Law  Conference  at 
Chester. 

24.  Close  of  the  Literary  and  Artistic  Congress 

at  Milan. 

25.  Commemoration  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  of 

the  thirty-fifth  annivenary  of  the  Relief  of 
Lucknow. 

26.  Mr.  Cleveland  published  a  letter  accepting 

the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party 
for  the  Presldencnr  of  the  Unit«»d  S'ates. 

Celebration  of  the  Relief  of  Luoknow  at  the 
Hotel  M6tropole. 

Meeting  of  the  Depositors  of  the  London 
Provident  Building  Society  and  the 
resolution  in  favour  of  volunuury  liquida- 
tion confirmed. 

Insubordination  in  the  Life  Guards. 

27.  Announcement  by  Mr.  Morley  that  the 

Irish  Government  would  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  Inquire  Into  the  cases  of  the 
evicted  tenante. 

The  London  County  Council  resolved  to  re- 
build VauxhaU  Bridge. 

Close  of  the  Tcddlngton  Forgery  Case : 
Sentences  of  various  terms  of  penal 
servitude  acd  imprisonment. 

Close  of  the  L'terary  Fraud  CaM:  Defen- 
dants sentenced  U*  various  terms  of  penal 
servitude  or  hard  labour. 

National  Coffee  Tayem  Conference  at 
Lancaster. 


23.  A  Royal  Decree  published,  closing  the- 
Session  of  the  Italian  Parliament. 
Mr.  Alderman  Renals  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Wilkin  elected  Sheriffs  of  London. 

29.  Election  of  Mr.  Alderman  Knll),  a  Bomao- 

Oatholic.  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Mr.  Diggle's  annual  stetement  made  to  the 
London  School  Board. 

Close  of  the  Evangelical  Altianoe  Conf  ex  enoa 
at  Dundee. 

Elections  In  Natal  concluded.  The  advo- 
cates of  Responsible  Oovemmenti  In  the 
Colony  now  number  ten,  and  the  Anti- 
Responsible  Party  fourteen  members  la 
the  Council. 

Election  of  members  of  the  Hungarian 
D^egation. 

Antl  Parnelllte  Manifesto  Issued. 

30.  Borough  Road     Polytechnic  Institute 

opened  by  Lord  Rosebery. 

ORIENTAL  CONGRESS  AT  BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 

Sept.  3.  Reception  of  foreign  members. 

5.  Opening   of   the   Congress.  Inangurat 

address  by  Prof.  Max.  Miiller. 

6.  Sir  Raymond  West  on  Higher  Education  for 

India. 

Prof.  Hommell  on  the  Babylonian  Origin  of 

Egyptian  Culture. 
Prof.  L%nd  on  the  Earliest  Development  of 

Arabic  Music. 
Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  on  the  Prlndpat 

Additions  made  to  the  Geography  of 

Asia  since  1869. 

7.  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Archaic  Greece  and  the 

Bast. 

8  Mr.  D.  0.  Hogarth  on  Future  Explorations 
In  Asia  Minor. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay  on  the  Persistent 
Attachment  of  Religious  Institutions  to 
Special  Localities  in  Asia  Minor. 
Major  Wingste  on  the  Mahdl  Religion  in 

the  Soudan. 
Miss  C.  Sorabjl  on  the  Parsees. 
9.  Prof.  Mahaffy  on  the  Petrie  Papyri. 

Mr.   Stuart  Glennie  on  the  Origins  of 

Civilisation 
Mr.  H.  Bluodell  on  Persepolls. 
Rev.  Dr.  Macfarlane  on  New  Guinea. 
Mr.  W.  Simpson  on  Indian  Architecture. 
10.  Visit  of  the  Congress  to  Oxford  and 

Cambridge. 
12.  Concluding  Meeting  of  the  Congress. 

TRADE  UNION  CONGRESS  AT  GLASGOW. 
Sept.  6.    Congress  opened.    Speech  by  Mr. 
JohnWHs  n. 

6.  Inaugural  Address  by  Mr.  John  Hodge. 
Discussion  on  the  Bight  Honrs  Question. 

7.  Resolution  passed  in  favour  of  the  reduction 

to  three  months  of  the  qualifying  period 
of  registration.  Discussions  on  sub- 
contracting, the  service  of  workmen  on 
juries,  eto. 

Parllamentory  Committee  Instructed  to 
prepare  a  scheme  of  independent  labour 
representotion. 

8.  Resolution  carried  calling  upon  the  Govem> 

ment  not  to  purchase  foreign-made  goods. 
Motion  directed  against  the  Importation 
of  foreign  labour  rejected. 
Revision  of  the  standing  orders. 

9.  Reiolutlon  In  favour  of  a  stetutonr  Eiffht 

Hours  Day  of  L\boar,  on  contrition  tnat 
the  organised  me mbers  of  any  trade,  who- 
protest  by  ballot,  may  be  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
10.  Retolutlons  passed  in  favour  of  the  preven- 
tion of  tbe  landing  of  foreign  pauper* ; 
the  purchase  of  tramways  by  munic'- 
palltles:  the  creation  of  a  Stete  Depart- 
ment f  Mines,  eto. 
Close  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  FenwU  k.  M.P., 
re-elected  Parllamentory  Secretary. 

SANITARY  CONGRESS  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 

Sept.  12:  Openlog  meeting. 

Sir  Charles- Cameron  on  the  Victorian  Bra. 
as  the  Age  of  JSsnltatlon. 
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13.  Dr.  Steveosoo  on  Wounde  pioduoed  by 

BiflM. 

Prof.  Kelly  on  the  Birth  and  Death  Bate. 
Dr.  Harris  on  Compoliory  Treatment  of 
Phthitis. 

Dr.  Newtholme  on  the  Meat  of  Tuberculonf 
Animals. 

Sir  Thomas  Crawford  on  BngUsh  Homes. 

14.  Prof.  Notter  on  Cholera. 

Dr.  J.  Ol^Uleld  on  Taberonloeis  and  Flesh - 

Smith  on  Yaooinatlon  and  Small- 
pox. 

Sir  C.  Cameron  on  Infant  Mortality. 
Dr.  Sykee  on  Burial  Reform. 
Dr.  F.  Warner  on  the  Phystcal  Condition  of 
Children. 

15.  Dr.  J.  Wright  Mason  on  the  Sanitary 

Inflaenoea  of  Harbours. 
Mr.  James  Lemon  on  Bngineering  and 

Arobiteotare. 
Mr.  W.  H.  OolUns  on  the  Pollution  of 

Bivers. 

16.  Dr.  W.J.  Bussell  on  Dust  and  Germs  In  the 

Air. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Toung  on  Dissolved  Organic 

Matter  in  Water. 
Mr.  Scraby,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  A. 

Angel  on  the  Treatment  of  Sewage. 
Close  of  the  Coagresf . 

LIBBABY  ASSOCIATION  AT  PABIS. 
Sept  12.  Opening  Meeting.    Speech  bv-  M. 
Bourgeois,  French  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Dr.  Gamett  on  the  British  Museum  dia- 
logue. 

13.  Mr.  H.  Pawson  on  the  Free  Libraries  of 

Manchester. 

14.  Mr.  Chiveri  on  French  Artists  and  English 

Bookbinders. 
Miss  James  on  Women  Librarians. 
Mr.  D  :nt  on  Free  Lectures  in  connection 

with  Free  Libraries. 

15.  Mr.  Gilbert  on  Book  Beinainders. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Fovargue  on  BngUsh  Bdu- 

cationa^  Legislation. 
Close  of  the  Congress. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 
Sept.  22.  Leeds,  South. 

On  the  elevation  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  to  the 
Peerage,  a  by-election  was  held  with  the 
foUomog  result : 

Mr.  Lawson  Walton  (L)    4,414 

Mr.  B.  J.  NeviUe  (C)  3,466 

948 


Inl88f : 


(L)  5.208 
(C)  2,869 


Lib.  majority... 
In  1886: 

(L)  4.665 
(C>  2,939 


Lib.  majority  2,3.39    Lib.  majority  1,736 
At  a  Ministerial   by-  In  1892i 
election,  Feb.  12,  '86.  (L)  4.829 

Sir  Lyon  Playfalr(L)  (C)  8,294 

was  returned  unop*  — — 
Lib.  majority  1,535 
Sept.  28.  Bedfordshire.  South— Lutoo. 

On  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Oyril  Flower  to  the 
peerage  a  by-election  was  held,  with  the 
lolloiHng  result  :  — 

Mr.  H.  Whitbread  (L)    4.838 

Ool.  Duke  (L.L  .>   4.696 


In  1686: 


<L)  6,080 
(0)  3,871 


-Lib.  majority  , 
In  1886; 


24a 

(L)  4,275 
(C)  3,602 


Lib.  majority  673 
In  1892: 

(L)  6,296 
(LU)  4,277 

Lib.  majority  1,019 


Lib.  majority  2,209 
At  a  Ministerial  by- 
-election, Feb.  13th. 
1836,  Mr.  C.  Flower 
(L)  was  relumed 
unopposed. 

MINISTBBIAL  BT-BLBCTIONS. 
Sept.  9.  Dundee. 

Mr.   B.   Robertson,   Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  re-elected  unopposed. 
Sept.  19.  Btsex.  North— Saffron  WaMen. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  re-elected  unopposed. 


NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

Sept.  1.  Mr.  G.  Wilson  HaU,  at  Bxeter  Hall,  on 
Life  in  Australia, 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  at  the  National  Health 
Society,  on  Cholera  and  the  Duties  of 
the  Citizen. 
2.  Mr.  B.  L.  Gamer,  at  the  Balloon  Sodet  y 
on  the  Speech  of  Monkeys. 
Dr.  Heron,  at  Hanover  Square,  on  Cholec* 
and  Nursing. 
4.  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  at  Woodford,  on  the 
Bedmondites  and  the  Bvioted  Tenants. 
Canon  Scott  Holland,  at  St.  Paul's,  on 

Town  and  Country  Life. 
Dr.  Tahnage,  in  Hyde  Ptek,  on  the  Ark. 

6.  Mr.  W.  Saunders,  at  Fiosbury,  on  Hom^ 
Bule,  etc. 

7.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  at  Llangollen,  on  the 
Political  Situation. 

8.  Mr.   Justice   Denman,    at  Cromer,  on 
Temperance. 

10.  Lord    Bosebery,    at     Bdinbugh,  on 
Journalism. 

12.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Carnarvon,  on  Wales  and 
Ireland. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  Plymouth,  on  the 

Government. 
Mr.    Justice  Denman,   at  Cromer,  on 

Temperance. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  at  Glasgow,  on  the 
Press. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  Mount  Bdgcumbe, 

on  the  New  Goyemment. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Wilson,  at  Gresham  College,  on 
the  Treatment  of  Marine  Boilers. 

13.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Cwmllan,  on  Wales. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  at  Bala,  on  Welsh 

Diseitablishment. 
Bev.  Stewart  Headlam,  at  Flnsbnry.  on  the 
London  School  Board. 

14.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  at 
Birmingham,  on  Barly  Closing. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan,  at  Glasgow,  on  Soot- 
land  and  Ireland. 
Dr.  John  Mohr,  in  Bssez  Street,  on  the  Poli- 
tical Aims  of  the  Donocratic  Party. 

15.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Barmouth,  on  Wales. 
Lord  G.  Hamilton,  1^  Acton,  on  Ireland. 

16.  Mr.  George  Russell,  at  Luton,  on  the  With- 
drawal of  the  Irish  Coercion  Acts. 

17.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  at  Keswick,  on  the 
General  Election. 

18.  Mrs.  Besant,  at  Battersea,  on  Theosophy 
and  Labour.  » 

19.  Prof.  Heohler,  at    Bussell  Square,  on 

Biblical  Chronology. 

20.  Mr.  B.  Blake,  at  l^xtmto,  on  Home  Bule 

for  Irehnd. 

21.  Sir  BIchard  Webster,  at  Bhanklln,  on  the 

New  Government. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  at  Dublin,  on  Mr.  Morley. 
Mr.  Justice  Scott,  at  Wigan,  on  Egypt. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  at  Leeds,  on  the 

Labour  Qaestlon. 

22.  Signer  Genala.  at  Cremona,  on  Italy  and 

the  Triple  Alliance. 

23.  Mr.  T.  L.  Henley,  at  the  Balloon  Society, 

on  Home  Colonisation. 

24.  Count  Apponyi,  at  Jasz  Bereny,  on  the 

Hungarian  MInlstty. 

25.  Count  d'Uaussonvllle,  at  Montauban,  on 

French  Democracy  and  the  Monarchy. 

26.  Herr  Liebknecht,  at  Marseilles,  on  Socialism. 

27.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  at  Tetbury,  on  Home 

Bule,  etc. 

28.  Mr.  Balfour,  at  Tranent,  on  Our  National 

Defenc>. 

29.  Sir  Charles  Dllke  in  the  Votat  of  Dean,  on 

Foreign  Policy. 

Barl  of  WIncbilsea,  at  Spalding,  on  the  New 
Government. 

Mr.  Jesse  Colliogs.  at  Bedruth,  on  Ireland. 

Hen  Liebknecht,  at  Miilhausen,  on  a 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  Question. 

30.  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  and  Mr.  Cyril  Dodd, 

at   CoggeshalL    on  the  Agricultural 
Labourers. 

Mr.  John  Bums,  at  Batt«rsf a^  on  Socialism. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Clery,  at  St.  Jam«>s's  Hall,  on 
CivU  ServanUand  their  Civil  Rights. 


OBITUARY. 

Aug.  29.  William  Forbes  Skene,  historian,  83. 
90.  L.  B.  Church,  Canadian  J  udge.  66. 

F.  N.  Gisbome,  Superintendent  of  the  Cana- 
dian Telegraohs. 
31.  Sir  George  Macleod. 

Lady  michopte. 

Joseph  Tussafid,  61. 

Prof.  Jean  Boemar,  87. 
Sept.1.  PMerAUen,76. 

Canon  NIsbet. 

Gen.  W.  P.  Trowbridge  64. 
2.  Vice-Admhral  Viel,  52. 

AdmhnaO.  O.  Hayes,  80. 

5.  Dr.  J.  B.  Morgan. 
M.  de  Corcelle,  90. 
M.  Centre,  49. 

6.  Marchioness  de  NoalUes. 

7.  John  Gteenleaf  Whittler,  84. 

John  George  McCarthy.  Irish  Land  Com- 
missioner, 63. 

8.  A.  B.  WinterbotbaiD,  M.P.  for  CUfenoester, 

64. 

Gen.  Cialdinl.  Duke  of  Gaeta. 
Joseph  Morre,  medallist. 
Victor  Wikler.  French  Wagnerian,  68. 
Gen.  Charles  Stuart,  81. 

9.  Bishop   John   Medley,    Metropolitan  of 

Canada. 
C.  A.  Perkins,  60. 

10.  Katharlne^Baroness  de  Barre  to,  46 
Sidney  C.  Watson. 

M.  Daubray,  French  comedian.  , 
Lady  Caroline  Calcraft,  87. 

11.  Earl  of  Bssez,  89. 

J.  W.  Bateman,  formerly  Secretary  to  the 
Dnohy  of  Cornwall. 

12.  John  Inglis,  Secretary  at  -Trinity  House. 
Bear-Admital  J.  C.  Howell.  U.S.N.,  72. 

13.  Prince  Camille  Rohan,  92. 
Hon.  John  Charles  Dundas,  47. 

16.  Hume  Dick,  87. 

Capt.  Eling,  German  explorer  in  Africa. 

16.  Cardinal  Howard.  6.3. 
Bdward  Vanslttart  Neale,  82. 

17.  General  Norman  M4cdona!d. 
Prof,  von  Ihering,  74. 
Bmil  Behnke,  56. 

Namyk  Pasha,  90. 

18.  Lady  Taunton,  69. 

Bev.  H.  P.  Wright,  late  Archdeacon  of 

British  Columbia,  81, 
Ool.  Stedall. 

19.  Bev.  W.  O.  Purton,  69. 

Archbishop  Isidor,  Metropolitan  of  St. 
Petersburg,  93 

21.  Prof .  Croom  Bobertson,  50. 

W.  Olphert,  Irish  landowner,  8^ 

22.  Duke  of  Sutherland,  64. 

23.  Marchioness  of  Abei^venny,  66. 
Dr.  G.  D.  Longstafr,  94 

Dr.  Henry  Bartling,  German  jurist  and 
Utt^rateur. 

24.  Prince  Francois  de  Paule  de  Bourbon,  Count 

of  Trapani,  65. 
Bev.  G.  Clements,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 

Protestant  Beformation  Society. 
26.  Sir  Wm.  Bitchie,  Chief  Justice  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  79. 
Patrick  Gilmore,  bandmaster. 
Bugdoe  Peronne.  French  Senator. 
Lleut.-Col.  H.  Burke,  69. 
26.  Princess  Batthyany  Strattmann,  73. 

Mr.  Tnompson,  formerly  M.P.  for  Durham. 
Bev.  Bdmund  Willis,  of  Horsham. 

28.  Sir  Thomas  Cockbum  Campbell,  Speaker  of 

the   Legislative  Council   of  Western 
AnatralU.  47. 
Thomas  Fitter,  formerly  President  of  the 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

29.  Dr.  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  67. 
Grand  Bhereef  of  Wazsm. 

The  deaths  are  also  announced  of  Lieat.- 
Col.  G.  A.  St.  P.  Fooks ;  Bugdne  Gonon ; 
Capt.  R.  F.  Borke ;  Gen.  John  Pope,  70 ; 
Bobert  Hunt,  Deputy  -  liMter  of  the 
Sydney  Mmt:  Col.  T.  H.  Watts,  of 
Alabama.  72,  M.  Joly,  Architect  of  tho 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  68. 
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THE  CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH- 


THE  CARICATURIST  OF  THE  SYDNEY  "BULLETIN." 

I^'R.  HOPKINS,  the  brilliant  Austi'alian  caricaturist, 
 Jj^  says  our  Australian  editor,  has  himself  the  deplor- 
able bad  taste  not  to  be  an  Australian  "  at  all,  as  far  as 
the  accident  of  birth  goes.  He  is  a  native  of  the  State^of 
Ohio,  U.S.,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  does  not 
remember  when  he  first  beajan  to  "make  pictures," 
though,  so  far  as  he  can  recollect,  his  earliest  "  works  " 
were  **  executed  "  upon  the  unendui'ing  slate.  Lea\dng 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  started  life  in  the 
commercial  world  with  varying  success  for  three  years, 
during  which  period  he  beguiled  his  leisure  moments  in 
producing  sketches  for  private  circulation.  One  of  these 
pictorial  germs  at  least  fell  upon  good  ground  and  bore 
fruit,  for  it  came  into  Uie  hands  of  Dr.  Miller,  of  the 
Toledo  Blade.  Dr.  Miller's  partner,  Mr.  D.  R.  Locke,  in 
the  character  of  "  Petroleinn  V.  Nasby,*  wrote  a  series 
of  "  letters''  for  the  Blade,  satirising  the  slave-holding 
South  and  its  Northern  sympathisers  during  the  Ci  vS 
Wai*.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  employed  to  illustrate  some  of 
these  letters. 

Soon  after  reaching  his  majority,  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
engaged  upon  the  staff  of  a  weekly  country  paper  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chicago,  for  which  he  wrote  paragraphs, 
kept  accounts,  reportecf  sermons  and  baseball  matches, 
and  abused  ''our  red-headed  contemporary  across  the 
way."  Once  again,  however,  his  artistic  sins  found  him 
out.  Dr.  Miller,  of  the  Blade,  it  seems,  carried  his 
aspiring  friend's  fame  to  New  York,  which  led  to  an 
engagement  in  1870  on  Scribners  Monthly ,  then  about  to 
be  started,  in  the  dual  capacity  of  writer  and  artist.  His 
first  interview  with  the  projectors  of  this  magazine  was 


disconcerting.  His  literary  ability  was  not  questioned, 
but  the  art  editor  pronounced  the  sketches  submitted  for 
approval  as  "  not  ripe  enough  for  use  at  present."  Conse- 
quently, until  such  times  as  the  editor  was  wilhng  to 
decide  favoui-ablv,  young  Hopkins  was  consigned  to  the 
occupation  of  addressing  wrappers  and  licking  postage 
stamps.  The  day,  however,  did  come,  and  with  it  the 
key  to  the  situation.  Work  in  the  Nassau  Street  studio 
kept  Mr.  Hopkins  going  for  the  next  thirteen  years. 
To  both  6'^.  Nicholas  and  the  Century  Mr.  Hopkins 
contributed  sketches  of  his  own  conception,  as  well  as 
illustrations  for  comic  stories  and  verse.  At  last  came  an 
offer  from  the  Bulletin,  and  he  transferred  his  allegiance 
from  the  **  Stars  and  Stripes  "  to  the  Southern  Cross. 

The  pseudonym  "  Hop  is  famiUar  all  over  Australia, 
and  the  sketches  which  are  inscribed  with  it  have  un- 
doubtedly added  to  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment 
throughout  the  colonies . 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  great  and  genuine  talent.  "  Laughter 
holding  both  his  sides "  is  his  familiar  spirit.  He  can 
translate  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  moment  into 
some  exquisitely  humorous  shapes  with  unerring  skill 
and  resistless  effect.  It  is  idle  to  compare  him  wiih 
other  artists.  His  art  is  spontaneous  and  native;  he 
simply  conceives  his  idea  vividly,  and  tells  it  in  the 
language  of  caricature  with  a  directness  and  force 
which  Defoe,  in  another  field  of  expression,  might  envy. 

Hop's  "  satire  is  keen,  as  many  a  victim  knows ;  his 
humour  has  sometimes  the  quality  of  flame  and  scorches. 
But  if  his  art  has  sometimes  a  touch  of  artistic 
"wickedness"  in  it,  it  is  never  brutal,  and  it  simp  y 
dances  with  fun. 


From  the  Hindi  Pu»  ch,]  [August  21, 1803. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  POWBB;  OK.  HOW  BRITANNIA  WEIGHS. 


Froai  Judy  A  [i»tyl^mXi%t  2i.  1  ^92. 

TUB  OARNABVON  SBBMON. 
Blessed  is  be  that  ezpwteth  liOle,  tor  be  sluU  not  be  diMppoiated. 
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From  II  Papagallo,]  THK  ENGLTSH  IN  EGYPT.  [Septen  be  - 24. 1892. 

Intkrbtted  Pkrson.s  :  " Oomrtdd  Qlidtkoe,  you  mujt  make  ap  jour  mind.  When  the  croc  dile  has  been  roast e  1,  shall  a.k  for  the 
part  which  belongs  to  u^." 

GLAD8TONE :  "  Gf^cious !  nothipg  belongs  to  you  t  I  shall  keep  the  orooodUe  while  it  is  alive,  and  as  soon  as  it  loses  consciousr.esj  I  shall 
roast  It  tor  my  own  family." 


From  Dot  QuixnU,  Buenos  Ayree,]  [August  14. 1892. 

The  Buglifth  Inve«[or.  The  Queen.  The  Province  of  Cordoba.      Dr.  Louis  Saenz  PeiUL  The  People. 

(The  Future  President.) 
The  Qubkx  ;  "  You  are  In  such  a  bad  way  that  I  must  demand  payment  of  my  debts  at  onoe." 
PRoviircE  OF  Cordoba  :  "  I  stiU  have  my  shirt." 
Thb  Quken  :  *'  Bat  is  it  y  turs,  or  have  yon  borrowed  it  ?  " 

FcNA :  "  I  have  the  votes  of  the  powerful.  The  labouring  man  must  suffer  in  sllence»  for  he  pays  for  the  broken  windows." 
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No  sooner  was  the  Grand  Old  Man  hoisted  into  Baokrbkteb  :  "  No,  no,  friend  John,  I  must  make  an  example  of  the 

position  than  Mr.  Labouchere  disappeared.  Base-bom  Peasant.   I  thank  your  friends  for  teaching  me  that  word." 

Pat  :  "  Cheer  up.  Comrade,  I  will  stand  by  you  to  the  last  ainiinst 
false  friend  or  open  foe.  You  have  fought  a  brave  battle,  and  the  hour 
of  victory  is  at  hand." 


Cape  Colony  :    'Tis  mine." 
Matal  :  "  You've  been  cheating:" 


Com  Paul  :  "  Don't  fight  my  Uttle  dears,  I've  loU  of  pretty  things  to        j.,^^      Australian  Pastorali^W  Beview.}  [August  16. 1801. 

•ell  you  yet." 

Mrs.  Bbitankia  :  "  Never  mind,  Nat,  here's  a  beautiful  doll  for  you.**  BACK-COUNTRY  SQUATTER,  AD.  1892. 
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OUR  AUSTRALIAN  EDITION. 


second  copy  of  the  Australian  Review  of 


xJi^  Reviews  has  reached  me.  From  it  I  learn  that 
the  Australian  spirit  has  rebelled  against  the  attempt  of 
British  artists  to  construct  a  cover  typical  of  Australia. 
Our  own  home  cover  has  been  pretty  frequently  rotmdly 
abusecl,  but  it  lias  never  been  overwhelmed  with  the 
denunciiitions  with  which  the  Australian  critics  have 
assailed  the  new  design  for  the  cover  of  tlie  Australian 
edition.  Mr.  Fitchett,  in  announcing  another  competition 
open  only  to  Austrahan  artists  of  a  cover  that  will  bo 
worthy  of  Australasia,  summarises  the  mvectives  of  our 
critics  with  a  hu-king  sympathy  which  he  hanlly  takes  the 
trouble  to  conceal.    He  says  of  the  cover : — 

It  omits  the  waratah,  our  New  South  Wales  readers  com- 
plain. It  ought  to  be  "  Australasian,**  instead  of  "  Australian," 
urge  writers  from  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  It  sins 
against  geography  by  "boldly  obliterating  Bass's  Straits," 
writes  His  Honour  Mr.  Justice  Williams  from  Dnnedin.  It 
sugge^^s  a  painfully  commercial  bond  betwLxt  the  two 
editors  by  linking  them  together  with  the  prosaic  word 

NiNBPBNOB."  The  sheep  looks  as  though  it  were  lamenting 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool ;  and  '*  that  howling  absurdity  in 
the  way  of  a  kangaroo"  has  all  pens  and  wits  sharpened 
against  it!  It  is  an  offence  against  both  nature  and  art. 
*'  It  resembles,"  writes  the  Bulletin^  "  the  forequarters  of  a 
calf  stood  upon  a  flower-pot."  It  has  **  the  ears  of  a  donkey, 
and  the  tail  of  a  greyhound,"  writes  another  disgusted  critic. 
Its  attitude,  complains  a  third,  is  such  as  no  respectable 
kangaroo  would  i^opt,  and  its  expression  betrays  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  exposed  to  the  derision  of  all  its  fellow 
marsupials. 

I  shall  await  with  much  interest  to  see  whether  the 
colonial  artists  are  able  to  satisfy  colonial  critics.  I 
sincerely  wish  them  joy  of  their  task. 

With  the  exception  of  the  unfortunate  cover,  nothing 
could  be  more  cordial  than  the  reception  with  which  the 
iirst  number  has  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  The  foUowdng  are  a  few  only  of  the 
many  letters  received  by  Mr.  Fitchett : — 

His  Excellency  Earl  Kintore,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  South 
Australia,  writes :— "  Mr.  Stead  is  but  one  of  very  many  who 
look  upon  Australia  as  a  land  of  immeasurable  promise  to 
the  sons  of  Britain,  in  which  they  have  planted  the  culture, 
the  language,  and  the  laws  they  brought  with  them  as  their 
precious  heritage  from  the  old  home.  An  Australian  edition 
of  the  Review  op  RE%aEW8  will  afford  to  each  of  us  a  ready 
means  of  watching  the  growth  of  the  influence  such  heritage 
confers.  On  that  account,  if  on  no  other.  I  welcome  its 
appearance." 

His  Excellency  Sir  W.  C.  F.  P.oblnson,  Governor  of  Western 
Australia,  writes I  congratulate  you  on  the  appearance 
and  the  content*^  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Australian  edition 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Australians  take  a  keen  and 
genuine  interest  in  the  literature  and  passing  events  of  the 
motherland.  But  their  interest  in  the  progress  and  daily  life 
of  Australia  is,  probably,  even  greater ;  and  so  long  as  you 
sufficiently  Australianise  the  Review^  and  use  it  as  a  field 
for  the  recognition  of  local  ability— not  forgetting  that  art  is 
already  a  factor  in  the  social  life  of  these  communities— I  am 
sure  you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  planting  of  your 
admirable  magazine  on  Australian  soil." 

His  Excellency  Sir  H.  W.  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
Governor  of  Queensland,  writes : — "  I  am  glad  to  find  that  a 
commencement  has  been  made  with  the  Australian  edition, 
and  if  the  subsequent  issues  are  equal  to  the  present  number, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  the  case,  the  publication  will  be  a 
great  success,  and  future  numbers  will  be  looked  forward  to 
with  interest." 

Sir  S.  W.Griffith, Premier  of  Queensland,  writes :— "I  think 
that  there  is  ample  room  in  Austr^ia  for  such  a  periodical, 
embodying  a  review  of  current  Australian  afEairs ;  but  I  think 


HON.  EDW.  BARTON.  Q.C.,  M.L.O, 

New  South  Walea. 


you  will  find  the  work  of  getting  an  accurate  conception  of 
what  is  really  going  on  all  over  this  consent  a  harder  one 
than  most  people  think.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  promise 
of  the  first  number,  and  wish  all 
Euccess  to  the  enterprise." 

The  Hon.  E.  Barton,  Attorney. 
General  of  New  South  Walef, 
writes : — "  I  am  sure  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Australian  Review 
OP  Reviews  will  be  productive  of 
good  as  a  literary  event.  I  trust 
it  will  prove  profitable  enough  io 
warrant  the  permit  nent  establish- 
ment  of  the  Australian  edition." 

The  Hon.  F.  W.  Holder,  Premier 
of  South  Australia,  says :  —  *'  I 
most  heartily  welcome  this  excel- 
lent magazine  to  Australian  soil, 
where  may  it  take  deep  root,  and 
flourish  with  a  vigour  born  of  these  new  and  sunny  lands ! " 

Sir  Charles  Lilley,  Chief  Justice  of  Queensland,  says :-  "  It 
neems  to  me  that  its  miscellaneous  contents  will  afford  both 
instruction  and  pleasure,  and  will  make  it  a  pleasant  and 
useful  companion  everywhere — in  the  bush  hut,  the  cottage, 
and  the  villa." 

The  Bishop  of  Melbourne  writes :— "  I  have  taken  in  the 
Review  op  Reviews  for  some  little  time.  I  consider  his 
periodical  to  be  unrivalled  in  giving  a  condensed,  compre- 
hensive, and  interesting  view  of  what  clever  people  through- 
out the  world  are  thinking,  saying,  and  doing.  Your  own 
contribution  to  it,  giving  as  it  does  an  opening  for  Australian 
talent,  will  increase  its  ^ue  to  us  who  are  living  and  workincr 
here." 

His  Honour  Mr.  Justice  Innes  (New  South  Wales)  says  :— 
"The  Review  op  Reviews  stands  so  deservedly  high  in 
public  estimation  that  it  needs 
no  recommendation  from  me  or 
any  one  else  to  ensure  tlie  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  success  it 
has  hitherto  had.  If,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  the  case,  the 
Australian  portion  of  its  matter 
will  be  equal  to  the  English,  its 
success  is  certain.  This  first  num- 
ber gives  every  promise  of  main- 
taining the  admirable  standard 
achieved  at  home,  and  I  heartily 
wish  you  •  God-speed.* " 

Archbishop  Redwood  (of  Wel- 
lington, New  Zealand),  has  also 
written  expressing  his  sympathy 

with  the  aims  of  the  Review,  and  cPhoi^rapnrv^o7eT^n.y 
wiehmg  It  success. 

The  August  number  of  the  Australian  edition  begins 
two  new  series,  ** The  Makers  of  the  Cohmies  "  and  "The 
Great  Australian  Dailies."  Sir  •  George  Grey,  whose 
character  sketch  is  not  conclude<l,  is  the  first  of  the 

Makers  of  the  Colonies."  Tlie  paper  selected  for  treat- 
ment is  the  Sydney  Momim;  Herald,  Mr.  Fitchett  says : — 

How  much  the  Australian  colonies  owe  to  their  leading 
dailies  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  for  they  have  a  quite 
unique  social  function.  The  peril  of  colonial  society  is  the 
want  of  steadying  forces,  the  absence  of  fixed  institutions  ; 
and  amid  the  flux  of  politics,  the  coming  and  going  of  short- 
lived Parliaments  and  yet  shorter-lived  Ministries,  the  great 
dailies  stand  almost  alone  in  maintaining  a  continuity  of 
existence  and  influence.  Parties  and  policies,  men  and  moods 
of  public  sentiment,  come  and  go,  but  the  great  dailies 
remain,  the  greatest  purely  secular  steadying  forces  the 
colonies  posseps. 

The  other  features  are  Australian  poetrj'.  caricatures, 
and  new  books. 


FRAirOIS  REDWOOD,  8.M., 

ArcbbiBhop  of  Wellington. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH:  OCTOBER. 


MISS  FRANCES  E.  WILLARD. 


(From  a  photoy/uj/A  by  Smith,  Evanston,  Ilt,y 

[F  the  Nineteenth  Century  be,  as  some  declare^  the 
Woman's  Century,  Miss  Willard  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  personages  of  our  epoch.  For 
the  importance — the  comparative  importance — of 
individuals  depends  much  more  upon  whether  they  are  on 
the  right  line  of  progress,  than  upon  their  intrinsic  value. 
There  were,  probably,  men  of  much  more  commanding 
genius,  and  far  greater  intellectual  attainments,  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  than  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  or  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  or  even  of 
Aaron,  the  first  of  the  high  priests  ;  but  all  the  pundits 
and  the  potentates  of  Memphis  have  gone  down  into  the 
abyss  of  oblivion,  while  the  friends  and  companions  of  the 
hero  who  led  the  Jews  through  the  Wilderness  still  count 
for  permanent  factors  in  the  evolution  of  man.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  Exodus  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  departure,  pregnant  with  immeasurable 
consequences  to  the  future  of  the  world.  Hence,  to  have 
carried  a  spear  or  packed  a  wagon  in  the  Israelitish 
hosts,  was  a  task  fraught  with  more  world-wide  con- 
sequences than  the  more  imposing  duties  of  comman- 
der-in-chiefs and  rulers  of  provinces  in  Egypt, 

A  shrewd  mechanic  who  helped  Stephenson  to  perfect 
Puffins  Billy  was  worth  more  to  the  world's  progress 
-iliail  toe  ablest  engineer  of  his  day  who  applied  himself 
"  *'        the  perfection  of  the  old  staj^e  coach.  The 
"** — I  is  whether  you  are  in  the  Ime  of  advance, 
grasped  the  coming  truth,  or  whether 
odering  on  with  the  worn-out  remnants 
/stem.   The  man  who  rears  a  stately 
^tM^  noh  and  mighty  and  noble  and 
I  compured  with  the  poorest 
,.for  the  builder  of  sepulchres 


Mvlieire  CO] 
Tl^or 


for  corpses  belongs  to  the  past,  whereas  the  nurse  of  the 
child  sits  by  the  cradle  of  the  future. 

Frances  E.  Willard,  even  if  she  had  been  a  maker  of 
sepulchres,  would  have  been  a  personality  well  worth 
studying.  As  a  human  she  is,  in  many  respects,  unique 
As  a  woman  she  occupies  a  place  by  herself  apart.  A 
beautiful  character  is  beautifiU  although  its  beauty 
blushes  unseen,  and  no  one  who  has  had  the  honour  <  t 
Miss  Willard  8  friendship  would  deem  it  otherwise  th»iii 
a  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of  introducing  her  to 
the  widest  possible  circle  of  readers.  But  the  suprerne 
importance  of  Miss  Willard  consists  in  the  position  whi.  h 
she  holds  to  the  two  great  movements  which,  born  at 
the  close  of  this  century,  are  destined  to  mould  the 
next  century,  as  the  movements  born  in  the  French 
Revolution  have  transfigured  the  century  which  is  now 
drawing  to  its  close.  The  Emancipation  of  Man  and  the 
Triumph  of  Free  Thought,  which  were  proclaimed  by  the 
French  Revolution,  were  not  more  distinctive  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  the  Emancipation  of  Woman 
and  the  Aspiration  after  a  Humanised  and  Catholic 
Christianity  are  characteristic  of  our  own  century.  Of 
both  these  movements  Mifs  Willard  is  at  this  moment 
the  most  conspicuous  representative. 

In  the  English-speaking  world,  two  women  stand  con- 
spicuous before  the  pubhc  as  contributing  most  to  the 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  popular  estimate  of  the 
capacity  and  the  status  of  woman.  They  are  each  difitinc 
tive  types  of  their  sex — one  English,  the  other  American. 
Each  has  had  a  serious  and  responsible  post  to  fill, 
which  brought  them  conspicuously  before  the  eyes  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  each  tested  by  the  practical 
strain  and  wear  and  tear  of  fifty  years,  has  displayed 
supreme  capacity,  both  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical. 
No  one  can  over-estimate  the  enormous  benefit  it  has 
been  to  the  cause  of  progress  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  during  which  the  conception  of  woman's 
citizenship  was  germinating  in  the  pubhc  mind,  the 
English  throne  should  have  been  occupied  by  a  woman  as 
capable,  as  upr'ght,  and  as  womanly  as  Queen  Victoria. 
The  British  Constitution  has  many  defects,  but  it  has  done 
one  thiog  which  the  Ameiican  Constitution  would  never 
have  done:  it  has  given  an  able  woman  an  unequalled 
opportunity  of  proving,  in  the  very  foretop'  of  the 
State,  that  in  statesmanship,  courage,  and  all  the  more 
distinctively  sovereign  virtues  she  could  hold  her  own 
with  the  ablest  and  the  most  powerful  men  who  could  be 
selected  from  the  millions  of  her  subjects.  The  Queen 
has  lived  in  the  heart  of  politics,  home  and  forei^,  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  The  problems  which  it  is  held 
would  demoralise  the  female  householder  if  once  in  seven 
vears  she  had  to  express  an  opinion  upon  them  at  the 
ballot-box,  have  been  her  daily  bread  ever  since  her  child- 
hood. She  is  a  political  woman  to  her  finger-tips.  She 
knows  more  about  foreign  politics  by  far  than  the  per- 
manent secretaries  at  uie  Foreign  Office,  and  in  all  con- 
stitutional and  domestic  affairs  she  can  give  tips  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  matters  of  precedents  and  to  any  of  her 
Ministers  as  to  questions  of  procedure.  John  Bright  said  of 
her  after  knowing  her  for  years,  She  is  the  most  perfectly 
truthful  person  I  ever  met.**  Mr.  Forster,  another  sturdy 
Briton  of  Quaker  antecedents,  said  as  emphatically 
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that  no  one  could  ever  be  with  the  Queen  without  con- 
tracting a  very  sincere  personal  regard  for  her.  Even 
Mr.  Gladstone,  of  whom  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  he  for- 
got his  sovereign  was  a  woman,  and  conceived  her  only 
to  be  a  Government  Department,  has  paid  high  homage 
to  her  extraordinary  memory  and  her  marvellous  mastery 
of  what  may  be  called  the  tools  of  the  profediion  of  a 
constitutional  monarch.  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  the  Queen  would  be  acknowledged  by  all 
her  Ministdrs,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  to  have  more 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  governing  nations  than  any 
of  her  Prime  Ministers,  more  experience  of  the  mysteries 
and  intricacies  of  foreign  afiairs  than  any  of  her  forei^ 
secretaries,  as  loyal  ana  wiUing  a  subservience  to  the  de- 
clared will  of  the  nation  as  any  democrat  in  Parliament, 
and  as  keen  and  passionate  an  Imperial  patriotism  as  ever 
beat  in  any  human  breast.  And  yet,  while  all  that  would 
be  admitted,  not  even  the  most  captious  caviller  will 
pretend  that  the  tremendous  pressure  of  politics,  kept 
up  daily  for  over  fifty  years,  has  unsexed  the  Queen. 
She  is  a  woman  as  womanly  as  any  of  her  subiects,  and 
she  is  the  standing  refutation  of  the  silly  falsehood  that 
a  lady  cannot  be  a  politician.  As  long  as  the  one  woman, 
who  has  to  toil  at  politics  as  a  profession,  is  our  "  Sove- 
reign Lady  the  Queen,"  the  sneer  of  the  popinjays  whose 
ideal  woman  is  a  doU  well  dressed,  but  without  brains, 
is  somewhat  pointless  to  the  commonsense  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  not  very  sur- 
prising that  the  two  Prime  Ministers  who  have  seen  the 
most  of  the  Queen  of  late  years.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
Lord  Salisbury,  botii  voted  for  female  suffrage.  With 
that  object  lesson  in  the  highest  place,  of  the  capacity 
of  woman  to  discharge  with  advantage  to  herself  and  to 
others  the  most  responsible  of  all  political  duties,  it  was 
simply  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the  position 
of  antagonism  to  woman's  suffirage,  which  is  only  natural 
to  those  who  despise  the  capacity  or  distrust  the 
character  of  one  half  the  human  race. 

The  English  woman  who  has  done  the  most  to 
familiarise  the  world  with  the  capacity  and  utiUty  of  the 
woman  in  Statesmanship  upon  a  throne,  has  given  her 
name  to  the  Victorian  €  ra.  In  America  there  are  no  thrones 
on  which  a  woman  can  sit.  Even  the  Presidential  chair 
is  the  monopoly  of  tlie  male.  The  platform  and  the  press, 
the  pulpit  and  organisation,  these  are  the  only  means  by 
which,  in  the  Republic  of  the  West,  either  man  or  woman 
can  prove  themselves  possessed  of  eminent  capacity,  and 
can  make  their  personality  potent  in  influencing  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  the  nation.  And  no  one  has 
even  cast  so  much  as  a  cursory  glance  over  the  dead 
level  of  American  society  without  realising  that  among 
American  women  Miss  Willard  stands  first,  the  imcrowned 
Queen  of  American  Democracy. 

Even  those  who  would  deny  her  that  proud  title  would 
not  venture  to  assert  that  it  could  be  more  properly 
bestowed  upon  any  other  living  wt)man.  The  worst  they 
could  say  would  be  that  America  has  no  Queens,  crowned  or 
uncrowned.  America,  as  President  Carnot  said  the  other 
day  of  France,  has  no  men,  only  institutions,  and  it  may  be 
held  to  be  treason  to  the  RepubUc  to  ascribe  prominent 
position  to  any  mere  citizen,  male  or  female.  A  Britisher, 
however,hasaBriti8her'sprivilegesaswell  as  his  prejudices, 
and  it  may  be  permitted  to  me  to  remark  that  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  no  woman  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  who  is  as  conspicuous,  as  typical, 
and  as  influential  as  Miss  Willard.  Hers  is  capacity  of 
the  American  order,  quite  as  notable  in  its  way  as  the 
capacity  of  the  Constitutional  Monarch.  So  more 
perfect  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  Constitutional  Sovereigu 
has  ever  graced  a  :hrone  than  our  Queen.   It  would 


certainly  be  difficult  to  find  any  more  completely  typical 
and  characteristic  daughter  of  American  democracy  than 
the  earnest,  eloquent,  and  enenetic  P^sident  of  the 
Woman's  CO^tian  Temperance  Xmion. 

Yet,  unfortunately,  although  Mbs  Willard's  name  is 
familiar,  and  we  are  continuaUy  hearing  of  her  emissaries 
in  South  Africa,  India,  Australia,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  world,  there  are  comparatively  few  amongst  us 
who  could,  if  suddenly  put  to  it,  pass  an  examination  in 
the  biography  of  Miss  Willard,  or  in  the  growth  of  the 
^reat  movement  of  which  she  is  the  leading  spirit.  It 
IS  not  impossible  that  even  in  the  United  States  the  full 
significance  and  possible  development  of  Miss  Willard's 
Union  may  have  escaped  adequate  recognition  in  many 
(quarters.  I  have,  therefore,  all  the  greater  satisfaction 
in  attempting  to  present  a  rough  outlme  portrait  of  Miss 
Willard  to  the  English-speaking  world,  and  to  give  some 
kind  of  explanation  as  to  how  she  came  to  take  her  place 
among  those 

On  Fame's  eternal  bederole 
Worthy  to  be  fyled. 

I.— ANCESTRY  AND  UPBRINGING. 

The  ordinary  British  conception  of  the  American  child  is 
usually  repulsive  and  occasionally  loathsome.  A  German 
emissary  from  the  Vatican,  who  visited  the  States  a  year 
a^o,  told  me  that  he  was  most  impressed  in  America  by 
the  fact  that  American  builders  had  adopted  the  Tower 
of  Babel  as  their  ideal,  and  that  American  children  inter- 
polated "  Thou  shalt  not"  at  the  beginning  of  the  FourtJi 
Commandment.  If  filial  piety  be  a  virtue,  then  assuredly 
the  yellow-skinned  Mongolian  will  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  before  the  EngUsh-speaking  Americans,  who  are 
spoiled  in  the  nursery  and  taught  that  their  parents  were 
created  for  their  benefit.  I  think  it  was  TroUope— or  wao 
it  Dickens  ? — who  is  responsible  for  the  typical  anecdote 
of  young  America,  which  tells  how  a  boy  was  told  that  his 
father  Imd  been  found  drowned  in  the  river.  **  Confound 
it,"  was  the  only  response  of  the  Young  Hopeful, "  he  had 
my  jack-knife  in  his  pocket."  Occasionally  we  are 
favoured  in  England  with  specimens  of  the  product  of 
the  real  spoil-system  of  the  American  nursery,  who  fill 
us  with  increased  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  the  sage 
responsible  for  the  adage,  "  Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the 
child.''  More  detestable  samples  of  unredeemed  vulgar 
human  selfishness  than  some  of  these  unlicked  cubs  of  the 
American  Republic  it  would  be  hard  to  find  under  the  sun. 
Hotel  life  ib  answerable  for  much  of  this,  and  the  swift, 
restless  rush  of  money-making  which  incapadtates  parents 
from  the  thoughtful  culture  of  their  ofEspring.  The  extent 
to  which  these  evils  have  eaten  into  the  child  life  of  America 
is  no  doubt  enormously  exaggerated.  But  the  prejudice 
exists,  and  no  better  means  could  be  found  for  combatting 
it  thui  by  telling  forth  the  way  in  which  this  typical 
American  woman  was  reared   out  West.'' 

THE  BIGHT  TO  BE  WELL  BOBN. 

FranoesWillardfin  one  of  the  latest  of  her  writings,  saj^s, 
A  great  new  world  looms  into  sight,  like  some  splendid  ship 
long  waited  for — the  world  of  hereditv,  of  prenatal  in- 
fluence, of  infantile  environment;  the  greatest  right 
of  which  we  can  conceive,  the  right  of  the  child  to  be 
well-bom  is  being  slowly,  surely  recognised.''  As  a  child 
she  had  that  greatest  of  all  rights,  ^e  was  well-bom  of 
pious  and  healthy  parents,  in  an  almost  ideally  happy 
home.  Her  mother,  Marjr  Willard,  who  full  of  years  and 
of  honour,  passed  away  this  autmnn,  was  one  of  those  who 
have  a  natural  gemus  for  motherhood.  In  her  own 
phrase,  to  her  Motherhood  was  lile's  richest  and  most 
deUcious  romance.*'  -   Mothers  are  the  creed  of  their 
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children;^  was  another  of  her  sayings,  and  like  most 
people  who  do  things  supremely  weU,  she  was  always  pain- 
fully conscious  of  her  utter  inability  to  realise  her  own 
ideal.  But  her  daughter  writing  of  her  after  fifty  years 
of  wide  experience  of  men  and  women,  said,  "  For  mingled 
strength  and  tenderness,  sweetness  and  light,  I  have 
never  met  her  superior.''  Her  supreme  gift  of  motherli- 
ness  reached,  in  her  children's  estimation,  the  h'eight  of 
actual  genius. 

THE  WILLARD  FAMILY. 

Mrs.  Willard  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  where  she  was 
bom  in  1805.  Five  years  after  Waterloo  was  fought 
she  began  to  earn  her  living  as  school-teacher  near 
Rochester.  They  were  a  long-hved  family.  Her  father 
lived  to  be  eighty-six,  her  grandmother  ninety-seven ; 
Mrs.  Willard  herself  lived  to 
be  eighty-seven.  It  was  a 
sturdy  stock,  with  sound 
minds  in  sound  bodies,  with 
the  light  of  humour  laughing 
in  their  eyes,  and  the  im- 
perious conscience  of  the 
Kew  England  Puritan 
governing  their  life.  Mr. 
Willard,  father  of  Frances, 
traced  his  ancesUy  up  to 
one  Major  Simon  Willard,  a 
Kentish  yeoman  who  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  1634.  The 
Willards  are  an  old  English 
family,  whose  name  occurs 
five  tunes  in  Domesday  Book. 
The  first  American  Willard 
was  one  of  the  famous 
founders  of  the  town  of 
Concord,  and  a  notable  figure 
in  early  New  England  his- 
tory. From  him  Miss  W^il- 
lara  comes  eighth  in  direct 
line  of  descent.  Among  the 
famous  Willards  was  Samuel, 
who  opposed  the  persecution 
of  the  witches,  and  Solomon, 
the  architect  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  whose  chief 
characteristic  was  that  he 
wanted  to  do  everything  for 
everybody  for  nothing.*'  The 
Willards  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  always 
bore  themselves  valiantiy 
ahke  in  Ck)uncil  Chamber 
and  in  field.  Miss  Willard's  father  was  bom  the  same  year 
as  her  mother,  in  the  same  State.  They  married  in  Ogden, 
>iew  York,  when  they  were  six-and-twenty,and  remained  in 
New  York  until  after  Frances  was  bora.  They  had  five 
children.  The  first-bom  died  in  infancy ;  the  second  was 
the  son  Oliver,  afterwards  editor  of  the  Chkayo  Evening 
Post ;  the  third  was  a  daughter  who  died  just  as  she  was 
beginning  to  talk,  when  fourteen  months  old.  Frances 
was  the  fourth.  Her  sister  died  a  year  before  her 
birth,  leaving  the  mother  with  a  solitary  five-year-old 
boy, 

BEFORE  BABY  WAS  BORN. 

like  Hannah  of  old  Mrs.  Willard  prayed  eamestly  for 
a  child,  and  when  her  prayer  was  being  answered,  she 
shut  herself  up  with  the  Bible  and  the  poets,  occasionally, 
however,  going  to  singing  school,  where  there  was  a 
young  woman  whose  auburn  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  great 
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intelligence  she  wished  to  see  reproduced  in  her  ex- 
pected daughter.  When  the  child  arrived  September 
28th,  1839,  she  was  pronounced  to  be 

"  Very  pretty,  with  sunny  hair,  blue  eyes,  delicate  features, 
fair  complexion,  long  waist,  short  limbs.  She  was  called 
the  doll-baby  of  the  village." 

She  was  named  Frances  at  her  father*s  wish,  after 
Frances  Bumey,  and  Frances  Osgood,  an  American  poet. 
Had  her  mother's  wish  been  heeded,  she  would  have  been 
called  Victoria,  after  bur  young  Queen. 

A  PRECOCIOUS  INFANT. 

She  was  a  precocious,  noisv,  delicate  baby — who  was 
brought  up  on  the  bottle,  and  who  could  net  walk  till  she 
was  two  years  old.    When  she  was  three  the  family 

removed  to  Oberhn,  in  Ohio, 
where,  before  she  was  four 
years  old,  she  used  to  be  put 
on  a  chair  after  dinner  to 
sing  for  the  entertainment  of 
guests.  The  children — for 
another  girl,  she  of  the 
**  Nineteen  Beautiful  Years," 
was  bom  to  the  Willards 
— were  brought  up  with  a 
strict  regard  for  trath,  but 
they  were  allowed  to  do 
pretty  much  as  they  pleased. 
Thev  were  taught  to  love 
books,  but  they  were  not 
driven  to  housework,  and 
they  were  encouraged  to  read 
and  to  enquire.  Frances 
was  from  the  first  given  to 
question  everything.  When 
first  told  the  Bible  was  God's 
Word,  she  immediately  asked 
"  But  how  do  you  know  ?  " 
audit  wasone  of  the  st-anding 
difficulties  of  her  childhood, 
how  if  God  were  good  he 
could  permit  the  ghastl}^ 
horror  of  death.  Her  eii- 
(luiries  were  never  checked, 
but  rather  encouraged,  and 
her  mother  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  her  daughter  a 
declared  Methodist  Christian 
before  she  had  attained  her 
twentieth  year. 

Discipline  although  wisely 
lax,  so  as  to  allow  free  scope 
for  the  natural  elective  affinities  of  the  child's  nature,  was 
nevertheless  enforced  on  occasion.  There  was  somewhat 
of  the  Roman  in  Madame  Willard's  natiure,  and  saucy 
Frances,  or  Frank  as  she  was  always  called,  sometimes 
tried  her  severely. 

Home  life  was  spent  in  the  presence  of  one  or  other  of 
the  parents.  The  father  and  mother  agreed  when  the 
children  came  that  they  would  never  leave  them.  One 
parent  was  always  at  home.  Living  in  the  country  very 
much  alone,  their  culture  was  necessarily  home  culture. 
They  could  seldom  attend  chiurch,  being  miles  from  any 
meeting-house,  and  they  got  but  Uttle  Sunday  schooling ; 
but  they  leamt  all  the^  knew  of  this  world  and  the  next 
from  books  and  at  theu-  mother's  knee.  Every  Sunday 
they  had  one  full  hour  devoted  to  sacred  song,  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  reading  books  borrowed 
from  the  nearest  Sunday  school  library,  and  the  Sun* 
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day  school  magazmes.   They  were  taught  to  repeat  by  He  felt  at  one  with  the  denizens  of  the  woods ;  their  sweet, 

heart  whole  chapters,  of  the  New  Testament  and  screeds  shy  secrets  seemed  to  be  open  to  him.   The  ways  of  birds 

of  poetry.  butterflies,  the  habits  of  gophers,  squirrels,  and  ants, 

^  he  seemed  to  know  about  them  as  a  faun  might :  and  he 

PANCINQ  A  LA  PURITAINB.  ^ 


More  wonderful  still,  they  were  taught  a  kind  of 
dancing.  Harpers  Magazine  for  the  current  month  tells 
an  amusing  story  to  iUustrate  the  heinous  nature  of 
dancing  in  the  eyes  of  some  Americans.  A  negro,  who 
was  threatened  with  excommunication  for  having  danced 
a  little  at  a  frolic,  succeeded  in  escaping  the  dreaded 
penalty  by  pleading  drunkenness.  Said  the  sable  repro- 
bate : — "  I  nuwer  denied  'fore  de  court  dat  I  ded  dance ; 
but  I  jist  proved  to  'em  dat  I  was  so  dnuik  I  nuwer 
knowed  what  I  was  doin',  and  so  of  co'se  dey  oouldn't 
tun  me  out."  In  the  Willard  household  they  turned 
the  difficulty  in  another  way.    Miss  Willard  says : — 

Of  course  we  did  not  learn  to  dance,  but  mother  had  a 
whole  system  of  calisthenics  that  she  learned  at  Oberlin, 
which  she  used  to  put  us  through  unmercifully,  as  I 
thought,  since  I  preferred  capering  at  my  own  sweet  will 
out-of-doors.  There  was  a  little  verse  that  she  would  sing 
in  her  sweet  voice  and  have  us  "take  steps"  to  the  time; 
but  the  droll  part  was  that  the  verse  was  out  of  a  missionary 
liymn.  And  this  is  as  near  as  I  ever  came  to  dancing-school  I 
1  remember  only  this : — 

"  Bounding  billow,  caaie  thy  motion. 

Star  me  not  to  swiftly  o  er  I 
Ceue  thy  motion,  foaming  ocean, 

I  will  tempt  thy  rage  no  more. 
For  I  go  where  duty  leads  me. 

Far  acroM  the  troubled  deep, 
Wnere  no  friend  or  foe  can  heed  mr. 

Where  no  wife  for  ma  shall  weep." 

What  a  spectacle  was  that !  Mother  teaching  her  children 
dancing  steps  to  the  tune  of  "  The  Mis^onary's  Farew^^ll "  t 
She  had  a  copy  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his  son.  and 
we  read  it  over  and  over  again.  We  used  to  try  and  carry  out 
its  ceremonial  to  some  extent,  when  we  had  our  make-believe 
banquets  and  Fourth  of  Julys. 

CHICAQO  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Four  years  after  settling  in  Obedin  ^and  where  these 
remarkable  parents  had  studied  diligently  in  the  college) 
Mr.  Willard  s  health  began  to  fail,  and  they  decided  to 
go  west  to  Wisconsin.  What  a  curious  picture  it  is!  that 
of  the  exodus  from  Oberlin.  All  that  they  had  was 
placed  into  three  white-covered  wagons;  Mr.  Willard 
<lrovo  one;  Oliver — then  a  twelve-year-old  boy — drove 
the  second,  while  Mrs.  Willard  drove  the  third.  Frances 
and  Mary  sat  on  the  writing  desk  in  their  mother  s 
wagon.  The  big  Newfoundland  dog  trotted  behind.  They 
^ere  three  weeks  in  accomplishing  their  journey.  When 
they  reached  Chicago  "  we  found  so  many  mudholes  with 
big  signs  up,  *No  bottom  here,'  that  father  said  he 
wouldn't  be  hired  to  live  in  such  a  place.  Once  the 
horse  my  mother  drove  went  down  in  the  quicksand 
almost  to  the  ears,  and  men  had  to  come  with  rails  from 
the  fences  and  pry  him  out." 

FOREST  HOME. 

When  at  last  tney  reached  Forest  Home  in  Wisconsin, 
they  had  everything  to  build.  They  entered  their  house 
before  it  had  either  windows  or  door,  but  in  time  they 
made  it  the  prize  farm  of  the  whole  country.  It  was 
situated  on  the  edge  of  oak  and  hickory  groves  on  Rock 
river,  while  far  before  them  the  prairie  strotohed  away  to 
the  horizon.  Here  Frances  Willard  lived  from  her  seventh 
to  her  nineteenth  year,  with  no  neighbours  within  a  mOe, 
but  with  nature  all  around.  Her  parents  were  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  nature.  Her  mother  early  introduced  her  children 
to  the  poems  of  Coleridge,  Cowper,  Thomson,  and  Words- 
worth, while  the  father  was  a  kind  of  prairie  Thoreau. 


FOREST  HOME. 

taught  us,  Sunday  and  every  day,  to  study  tdem ;  to  know 
the  various  herbs  and  what  their  uses  were ;  to  not  ice 
different  grasses  and  learn  their  names ;  to  tell  the  names 
of  curious  wild  flowers. 

BROTHER  OLIVER. 

Fortunate  in  her  parents,  Frances  was  also  most  for- 
tunate in  her  brother  : — 

Oliver  was  our  forerunner  in  most  of  our  out-door-ishness, 
and  but  for  his  bright,  tolerant  spirit,  our  lives,  so  isolated 
as  they  were,  would  have  missed  much  of  the  happiness  of 
which  they  were  stored  full.  For  instance,  one  spring, 
Oliver  had  a  freak  of  walking  on  stilts,  when,  behold !  up 
went  his  sisters  on  stilts  as  high  as  his,  and  came  stalking 
after  him.  He  spun  a  top— out  came  two  others.  He  played 
marbles  with  the  Hodge  boys,  down  went  the  girls  and 
learned  the  mysteries  of  "mib8"and  "alleys,"  and  the  rest 
of  it.  He  played  "quoits"  with  horse-shoes,  so  did  they. 
He  played  "  prisoner's  base  "  with  the  boys,  they  started  the 
same  game  immediately.  He  climbed  trees,  they  followed 
after.   He  had  a  cross-gun,  they  got  him  and  Loren  to  help 

fit  them  out  in  the  same  way  After  awhile  he 

had  a  real  gun  and  shot  musk  rats,  teal,  and  once  a  long- 
legged  loon.  We  fired  the  gun  by  special  permit,  with 
mother  looking  on,  but  were  forbidden  to  go  hunting,  and 
did  not  care  to  anyway,  there  was  such  fun  at  home  (I  did 
go  hunting  later  on). 

A  SENSIBLE  UPBRIKGINO. 

The  Willards  held  strongly  to  the  sound  doctrine  that 
girls  and  boys  being  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  boin 
m  one  family,  should  be  brought  up  together.  Miss  Willard 
says : — 

It  is  good  for  boys  and  girls  to  know  the  same  things,  so 
that  the  former  shall  not  feel  and  act  so  overwise.  A  boy 
whose  sister  understands  all  about  the  harness,  the  boat,  the 
gymnastic  exercise,  will  be  far  more  modest,  genial  and 
pleasant  to  have  about.  He  will  cease  to  be  a  tease,  and  learn 
how  to  be  a  comrade,  and  this  is  a  great  gain  to  him,  his 
sister,  and  his  wife  that  is  to  be. 

This  is  the  case  everywhere,  but  especially  is  it  the  case 
in  country  districts  where  there  is  little  or  no  society,  and 
the  family  must  depend  on  its  own  resources.  Speaking 
of  this  time  Miss  Willard  says  : — 

We  had  no  toys  except  what  we  made  for  ourselves,  but  as 
father  had  a  nice  "  kit  of  carpenter's  tools  we  learned  to  use 
them,  and  made  carts,  sleds,  stilts,  cross-guns,  bows  and 
arrows,  darts,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides,  for  our 
amusement.  Oliver  was  very  kind  to  his  sisters,  and  I'^t  us 
do  anything  we  liked  that  he  did.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
selfish,  mannish  boys,  who  think  they  know  everything  and 
their  sisters  nothing,  and  who  say,  "  You're  only  a  girl,  you 
can't  go  with  me,"  but  when  he  was  in  the  fields  ploughing 
he  would  let  us  ride  on  the  beam  or  on  the  horse's  back  :  and 
when  he  went  himting  I  often  insisted  on  going  along,  and  he 
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never  made  fan  of  me,  bat  would  even  let  me  load  the  gnn ;  and 
I  can  also  testify  that  he  made  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
my  oarryiDg  the  game  I  I  knew  all  the  carpenter's  tools,  and 
handled  them ;  made  carts  and  sleds,  oross-gons,  and  whip- 
handles  ;  indeed,  all  the  toys  that  were  used  at  Forest  Home 
we  children  manufactured.  Bat  a  needle  and  a  dish-cloth  I 
coald  not  abide,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  I  was  bound  to  live 
out-of-doors. 

WILH£LMINA  TELL. 

A  free  Kobin  Hood  kind  of  existence  it  was.  in  the 
course  of  which  the  usual  perils  were  encountered  safely, 
and  some  indeed  that  were  unusual. 

We  used  to  shoot  at  a  mark  with  arrows,  and  became 
very  good  at  hitting,  so  much  so  that  at  my  request,  Mary, 
whose  trast  in  her  sister  was  perfect,  stood  up  by  a  post 
with  an  auger-hole  in  it,  and  let  me  fire  away  and  ptit  an 
arrow  through  the  hole  when  her  sweet  blue  eye  was  just 
bc<(ide  it.  But  this  was  wrong,  and  when  we  rushed  in  "to 
tell  mother*'  she  didn't  smile,  but  made  us  promise  "  never, 
no,  never,'*  to  do  such  a  thing  again. 

It  is  not  difScult  to  see  how  the  whole  future  career  of 
the  president  of  the  W.O.T.U.  was  being  moulded  and 
inspired  by  these  early  years  of  frank  comradediip  with 
her  brother  in  the  fields  and  woods. 

POOR  HEIFER  DIUE. 

Frances  Willard.  however^  was  not  a  fi;irl  who  was  easily 
baulked.  Her  ambition  to  do  all  her  brother  did,  drove 
her,  when  forbidden  to  ride  a  horse,  to  saddle  and  ride  her 
cow.   Here  is  the  story  of  this  characteristic  episode : — 

Father  was  so  careful  of  his  girls  and  so  much  afraid  that 
harm  would  come  to  us  if  we  went  horseback-riding,  that  I 
determined  to  have  a  steed  of  my  own,  and  contrived  a  saddle, 
and  trained  a  favourite  heifer,  Dime,"  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
I  took  the  ground  that  cows  were  a  lazy  set,  and  because 
they  had  never  worked  was  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't  b^^in 
now.  Up  in  Lapland  they  made  a  great  many  uses  of  the  deer 
that  people  didn't  where  we  live,  and  he  was  all  the  better  and 
more  famous  animal  as  a  result  of  it.  So  since  father  wouldn't 
let  me  ride  a  horse,  I  would  make  Dime  the  best  trained  and 
most  accomplished  cow  in  the  pasture ;  and  Dime  would  like 
it  too  if  they  would  only  let  her  alone.  So  with  much  extra 
feeding  and  caressing,  and  no  end  of  curxy-combing  to  make 
her  coat  shine,  I  brought  Dime  up  to  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
sation. She  would  "moo"  whenever  I  approached,  and 
follow  me  about  like  a  dog ;  she  would  submit  to  being  led 
by  a  bridle,  which  Loren,  always  ready  to  help,  had 
made  out  of  an  old  pair  of  reins ;  she  was  gradually  broken 
to  harness  and  would  draw  the  hand-sleds  of  us  girls ;  but 
the  crowning  success  was  when  she  "  got  wonted  "  (which 
really  means  when  she  willed)  to  the  saddle,  and  though  I 
had  many  an  inglorious  tumble  before  the  summit  of  my 
hopes  was  reached,  I  found  myself  at  last  in  possession  of 
an  outlandish  steed,  whose  every  motion  threatened  a 
catastrophe,  and  whose  awkwardness  was  such  that  her 
trainer  never  gave  a  public  exhibition  of  the  animal's  powers, 
but  used  to  ride  out  of  sight  down  in  the  big  ravine,  and  only 
when  the  boys  were  busy  in  the  field. 

AFTER  THE  HEIFER — LORD  CHESTERFIELD! 

Tet  although  the  Willard  girls  were  allowed  to  frolic 
round  in  this  natural  fashion,  their  mother  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  amenities  and  proprieties  of  civilised 
ezisteDoe. 

She  made  us  walk  with  books  upon  our  heads,  so  as  to 
learn  to  cany  ourselves  well,  and  she  went  with  us  through 
the  correct  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  introductions, 
though,  to  be  sure,  "  there  was  nobody  to  be  introduced,"  as 
Oliver  said.  "But  there  will  be,"  replied  mother,  with  her 
cheerful  smile. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  "Letters  on  Politeness,  Writtpn  to 
his  Son,"  was  a  book  read  through  and  through  at  Forest 
Home.  Mother  talked  much  to  her  children  about  good 
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manners,  and  insisted  on  our  having  "nice,  considerate 
ways,"  as  she  called  them,  declaring  that  these  were  worth 
far  more  than  money  in  the  race  of  life. 

CHILD  LIFE  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

The  great  charm  about  this  country  life  was  the  close 
fellowship  which  it  established  between  the  children  and 
the  world  of  nature.  They  lived  in  the  midst  of  animals 
and  birds,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Louise  Michel,  became 
almost  members  of  the  family.  There  was  Simmie,  the 
learned  lamb : — 

Sukey ,  the  pig,  that  diank  lye  and  was  cured  by  the  loppered 
milk.  Stumpy,  the  chicken,  whose  legs  froze  off,  and  which 
knew  so  much  that  it  could  almost  tsJk.  Ranger,  the  dog, 
that  killed  sheep,  and  had  to  be  killed  itself.  Nig,  the 
black  goat.  Trudge,  the  Maltese  kitten,  and  Roly-Foly,  the 
lame  mouse, 

and  many  others  —  peacocks  and  guinea  hens,  and 
V^gy-^^^^^  galore.  Sometimes  the  intimacy  was  too 
dose  to  be  pleasant,  as,  for  instance,  when  weeding 
onions  Frances  nulled  out  a  good-sized  snake  by  the  tail. 
The  flower  garden  was  the  show  place  of  the  county. 
It  was  covered  over  with  trailing  vines,  and  gay  with 
roses  and  all  manner  of  bright  flowers.  Frances  had 
an  eyrie,  which  she  named  The  Eagle's  Nest,"  in  the 
heart  of  a  black  oak,  where  she  could  read  and  write 
quite  unseen  from  below.  Mrs.  Besant,  it  may  be 
remembered,  had  the  same  delight  in  roosting  in  trees. 
Occasionally  the  children  would  vary  their  perch  by 
sitting  on  the  house  roof  or  by  climbing  the  Steele  on 
the  barn.  In  springtime  they  helped  to  sow  the  seed, 
and  skipped  alon^  by  the  edee  of  the  plough.  At  night 
time  in  autumn  they  watched  the  prairie  flies. 

The  grass  so  long,  thick  and  sometimes  matted,  made  a 
bright  high  wall  of  flame,  sending  up  columns  of  smoke  like 
a  thousand  locomotives  blowing  off  steam  at  once.  At  night 
these  fires  looked  to  us  like  a  drove  of  racing  winged  ste<^s, 
as  they  swept  along  dancing,  curtseying,  now  forward,  now 
backward,  like  gay  revellers,  or  they  careered  wildly  like  un- 
chained furies,  but  always  they  were  beautiful,  often  grand^ 
and  sometimes  terrible. 

HAIRPINS  AT  LAST. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  the  glorious  freedom  of 
the  girl  had  to  be  exchanged  for  the  restrained  propriety 
of  the  young  woman.  It  was  a  bitter  moment.  Miss 
Willard  told  me  at  Eastnor  Castle  last  month  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  about  the  bitterest  and  blackest  sorrow 
she  had  when  she  had  to  assume  the  regimentals  of 
civilisation. 

No  girl  went  througS'a  harder  experience  than  I,  when  my 
free,  out-of-door  life  had  to  cease,  and  the  long  skirts  and 
clubbed-up  hair  spiked  with  hairpins  had  to  be  endured. 
The  half  of  that  down-heartedness  has  never  been  told  and 
never  can  be.  I  always  believed  that  if  I  had  been  let  alone 
and  allowed  as  a  woman  what  I  had  had  as  a  girl,  a  free 
life  in  the  country  where  a  human  being  might  g^ow,  body 
and  soul,  as  a  tree  grows,  I  would  have  been  ten  times  morr 
of  a  person  "  every  way." 

She  wrote  in  her  journal  at  the  time : — 

My  "back"  hair  is  twisted  up  like  a  corkscrew;  I  carrj 
eighteen  hairpins ;  my  head  aches  miserably ;  my  feet  are 
entangled  in  the  skirt  of  my  hateful  new  gown.  I  can  never 
jump  over  a  fence  again  as  long  as  I  live. 

The  young  colt  was  broken  in  notwithstanding,  but  to 
this  day  Miss  Willard  cherishes  a  regretful  grudge 
against  hairpins  and  stays  and  skirts.  She  is  a  dress 
reformer  of  the  most  advanced  type  (though  you  would 
never  guess  it !),  and  will  never  rest  imtil  she  can  see 
girls  deUvered  from  the  bondage  under  the  yoke  of  which 
she  passed  in  her  youth.   A  j^bb  in  wuch  they  can 
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cycle  would  probably  satisfy  her,  but  in  dresses  as  they 
are  tonday  she  declares  she  can  hardly  even  walk. 

"books  that  have  influenced  me." 

In  this  Home  Education,  books  naturally  played  a 
very  considerable  part.  If  Miss  Willard  were  to  contri- 
bute to  Books  that  have  Influenced  Me,"  she  would 
trace  most  of  her  characteristic  tendencies  to  the  books 
she  read  in  her  early  days. 

First  and  foremost  tbere  was  of  course  the  Bible^ 
which  was  read  through  every  year  at  the  regulation  rate 
of  three  chapters  a  day  and  five  on  Sunday.  Thep  there 
was  the  *•  Children's  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  the  sweetest 
book  of  my  childhood."  But  the  life-shaping  book  for 
her  was  a  little  fanatical  SundaySchool  Abolitionist  book, 
entitled   The  Slave's  Friend."   Miss  Willard  says 

*'  The  Slave's  Friend,"  that  earliest  book  of  all  my  readiog, 
stamped  upon  me  the  purpose  to  help  humanity,  the  sense 
of  brotherhood,  of  all  nations  as  really  one,  and  of  God  as 
the  equal  Father  of  all  races.  This,  perhaps,  was  a  better 
sort  of  religion  than  some  Sunday-school  books  would  have 
given.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  not  estimated  at  its 
true  value  that  nugget  of  a  little  fanatical  volume  published 
for  children  by  the  An ti  Slavery  Society. 

"  The  Slave's  Friend "  was  a  tiny  juvenile  paper,  no 
larger  than  a  postcard,  and  it  was  out  of  this  little  periodi- 
cal that  Miss  Willard  was  taught  to  read.   One  story, 

Little  Daniel,"  impressed  her  much,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  it  influenced  her.  The  Abolitionist  hero  is 
A^epresented  as  being  abused  as  a  fanatic,  an  incendiary, 
a  brawler,  a  cut-throat,  and  a  fool,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
is  the  righteous  man.  Such  early  reading  robbed  these 
epithets  of  their  sting ;  and  Miss  Willard,  writing  long 
after,  says,  **I  owe  to  that  little  anti-slavery  paper  my 
earliest  impulse  to  philanthropy,  and  much  of  my  fear- 
lessness as  a  reformer." 

The  Youth^s  Cabinet  gave  her  a  love  for  natural 
science,  outdoor  sports,  and  story-reading.  Novels  were 
forbidden  in  the  Willard  household.  Mr.  Willaid  would 
have  none  of  these  miserable  love  stories.  She  was 
eighteen  before  she  was  allowed  even  to  read  the  Bronte 
novels,  when  "  Shirley  "  became  her  great  favourite.  But 
the  term  novel  was  not  construed  rigidly,  for  when  eleven 
she  wept  over  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  was  fascinated 
by  a  story  called  "The  Shoulder  Knot."  Shakespeare 
was  freely  sanctioned  and  eagerly  devoured.  "Don 
Quixote"  and  "Gil  Bias"  were  also  permitted—surely 
a  much  worse  book  than  "  Shirley  "  or  "  Villette." 

NEWSPAPERS  AS  EDrCATORS. 

She  read  from  childhood  the  M^ers  Assistant  and  the' 
Oberlin  Evangelist,  The  list  of  the"pers  that  came  to  the 
Wisconsin  prairie  farmhouse  in  early  days  is  significant: — 
The  Mother's  Assistant^  the  Oberlin  Ilvangelist,  the  Youth's 
Cabinet^  the  Morning  Star,  the  Myrtle,  the  Nationcd 
JRepository,  the  Ladies'  Repository,  the  Horticulturist,  the 
Aariculturist,  and  the  Prairie  Farmer.  Later  on  there  were 
added  to  these  Putnam's  Magazine  and  Harper's  Monthly^ 
the  New  York  and  North-  Western  Christian  Advocate,  AJl 
these  the  children  were  freely  permitted  to  read,  but  Mr. 
Willard  had,  in  addition  to  these  multitudinous  family  and 
church  papers,  his  own  political  newspapers,  which  were 
forbidden  to  the  youngsters.  Mr.  Willard  "  did  not  want 
his  family,  and,  above  all,  his  woman-folks,  to  know  about 
anything  so  utterly  detestable  as  politics."  Therefore, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  stolen  waters  being  sweet, 
Frances  found  no  papers  which  came  into  the  house  so 
delightful  as  these  political  papers,  which  she  devoured 
whenever  occasion  offered.  Mr.  Willard  was  at  first  a 
Democrat,  but  went  over  to  the  "Free  SoUers,"  afterward 
Kepublicans,  on  moral  grounds,  and  Horace  Greeley's 


New  York  Tribune  became  the  standby  of  the  household. 
Says  Miss  Willard : — 

It  was  journalism  that  tracked  us  into  the  wilderness,  kept 
us  company  in  our  isolation,  poured  into  our  minds  the 
brightest  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers,  and  made  us  a  family 
of  rural  cosmopolites. 

THE   "POBBST   HOME  TRTBUNB." 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
Oliver  decided  to  be  an  editor,  and  that  at  the  farm  the 
family  established  a  paper  called  the  Forest  Home  Tribune 
with  three  columns  to  the  page.  "  Mother  contributed  the 
poetry,  my  brother  wrote  the  solid  articles,  and  I  did 
the  literary  part."  When  fourteen  she  sent  up  a  paper 
entitled  "Rustic  Musings"  to  a  scholastic  paper.  The 
editor  could  not  use  it,  and  did  not  believe  it  was  written 
by  a  lady.  Some  time  afterwards,  however,  she  got 
herself  into  print  by  a  contribution  of  a  most  ornate 
description  entitled  "  Falling  Leaves."  It  was  a  rhapsody 
written  against  time  in  competition  with  her  brother. 
Her  mother  gave  them  the  theme  and  twenty  minutes  in 
which  to  work  it.  Then  she  took  a  prize  offered  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  "  Embellishment  of  a  Country  Home  " ; 
and  afterwards  drifted  graduaUy  into  journalism.  "Of 
poems.  I  wrote  many,  of  which  happily  almost  none  have 
seen  the  light.  My  epic  was  begun  at  nineteen."  It  was 
an  account  of  Creation,  and  the  MS8.  was  burnt  quite 
recently.  Her  mother  familiarised  her  with  poetry  from 
her  earliest  childhood,  and  it  has  always  been  a  delight 
to  her  to  escape  from  the  storm  and  the  stress  of  political 
agitation  into  the  serene  atmosphere  of  the  classic  poets 
of  England  and  America. 

"fort  city." 

"  But  all  that,"  it  may  be  said,  "is  common  to  many  an 
English  family  in  the  old  country."  That  which  differen- 
tiates the  Willard  family  from  the  households  in  this  land  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  American  political  or  democratic 
habit  of  thought  worked  itself  out  among  the  children. 
English  boys  and  girls  read  books  and  romp,  but  they 
don't  undertake  to  organise  townships  and  draw  up  con- 
stitutions. Few  things  interested  me  more  in  Miss 
Willard's  "  Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years  " — an  autobiography 
written  at  tbe  request  of  the  W.C.T.U.,  from  which  most 
of  these  extracts  are  made — ^than  the  incidents  which  show 
how  the  American  Constitution  recreates  itself  in  every 
American  home,  so  that  even  in  the  nursery  the  prindples 
of  the  Republic  are  instUled  into  the  suckine  citizen. 
A  visitor  from  town  having  remarked  that  she  thought  it 
lonesome  down  there  in  the  woods,  the  Willard  chUdren 
forthwith  determined  to  constitute  their  farmhouse  a 
city.  "  I  propose,"  said  Frances,  "  that  we  set  at  work 
and  have  a  town  of  our  own."  It  was  carried  unanimously, 
and  "  Fort  City  "  came  into  being.  Everything  was  done 
i^at  a  budding  township  out  West  does  when  it  decides 
to  be  a  city.  Imposing  names  were  tacked  on  to  humble 
edifices ;  the  comyard  became  the  city  market ;  the  hen- 
house, the  family  supply  store  ;  and  the  pig-pen,  the  city 
stockyard.  They  constituted  a  board  of  trade,  issued 
paper  money,  edited  a  newspaper,  and,  finally,  drew  up  a 
complete  Constitution  for  Fort  City.  Then  the  laws  of 
Fort  City  were  drawn  up  by  authority.  We  find  as  the 
first  clause:  The  officers  shall  be  elected  once  a 
month  by  ballot.  These  officers  consist  of  a  mayor, 
secretary,  treasurer,  taxgatherer,  and  postmaster.  Their 
duties  were  laid  down,  fines  imposed  for  infringement, 
while  "  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Willard  shall  on  all  occasions  act  as 
judge  in  law  cases  as  tp  which  side  has  gained  the  day." 
^Politics  surely  run  in  the  blood  of  a  race  whose  children 
fredh  from  the  nurseiy  find  their  pastime  in  making  thdr 
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family  life  a  microoosm  of  the  political  organisation  of 
the  Kepublic. 

THE  OBOAiaSINO  INSTINCT. 

The  mania  for  organisation  showed  itself  in  other  wait?. 
When  they  went  to  a  picnic 

Maiy  wore  the  official  badge  of  "Provider,"  for  the 
practical  part  of  the  expedition  was  in  her  charade.  This 
badge  was  a  bit  of  carved  pine,  like  a  small  cane,  painted  in 
many  colom^  and  decorated  with  a  ribbon. 

Frances  Willard,  who  began  to  keep  a  journal  when 
twelve  years  old,  wrote  poems  to  the  old  trees  doomed 
to  the  axe,  and  began  a  novel  which  never  got  finished, 
organised  two  clubs,  the  Artists*  and  the  Rustics',  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  sufficiently  grandiose  and  ooiiatitu- 
tional  setting  to  the  sketching  and  hunting  amusements 
of  herself  and  her  sister.  The  clubs  were  duly  consti- 
tuted, with  president,  secretary,  regular  meetings,  and 
carefully  defined  laws.  The  last  clause  of  the  laws  of  the 
Artists'  Club  was  significant : — 

We,  the  members  of  this  Club,  pledge  ourselves  to  keep 
faithfully  all  these,  our  own  laws.— Fbank  Willard,  Maby 

E.  WiLLABD. 

The  Rustic  Club  had  the  same  membership,  but  still 
more  elaborate  rules.  The  object  was  defined  as  being 
that  of  giving  its  members  the  enjoyment  of  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping,  with  ether  rural  pleasures,  at  once 
exciting  and  noble. 

If  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,  the  eirl  in  the 
Wisconsin  farm-house  may  be  regarded  as  mouier  to  the 
future  President  of  the  W.O.T.u; 

II.—"  SCHOOLMARM." 

After  nineteen  years  spent  in  this  happy,  natural  rural 
life  on  the  prairie  and  among  the  trees  and  animals  of 
Forest  Home,  Frances  Willard  began  to  pine  after  an 
independent  existence.  From  the  age  of  twelve,  she  had 
gone  to  school  at  a  neighbour's  house.  Two  years  later 
a  little  school-house  was  built,  and  when  she  was  seventeen 
she  went  to  Milwaukee  Female  College,  and  then  gradu- 
ated at  the  North  Western  Female  College,  Evanston. 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  reading.  When  sixteen  years 
she  says : — 

I  read  Dr.  Dick's  "  Christiau  Philosopher  "  and  "  Futare 
State,"  and  was  so  wrought  upon  that  when  I  had  to  help  get 
dinner  one  Sunday,  I  fairly  cried.  "  To  come  down  to  frying 
onions  when  I've  been  among  the  rings  of  Saturn  is  a  little 
too  much  I "  I  said  impatiently. 

When  she  was  eighteen  she  records  that  up  to  that 
time  life  had  known  no  greater  disappointment  than  the 
decision  of  her  practical-minded  mother  that  she  should 
not  study  Greek.  In  that  same  year  the  family  re- 
moved to  Evanston,  the  chief  suburb  of  Chicago,  where 
Miss  Willard  has  been  at  home  ever  since.  Sie  broke 
down  from  over-study  before  she  graduated,  but  her 
indomitable  will  carried  her  through.  She  had  an  almost 
savage  lust  for  learning,  and  she  often  rose  at  four,  and 
more  than  once  was  found  on  the  floor  in  dead  sleep, 
with  her  face  in  Butler's  Analogy.  When  she  was  twentjr 
she  left  college,  determined  to  earn  my  own  living,  pay 
my  own  way,  and  be  of  some  use  in  the  world." 

DAT  DBEAMS. 

Like  most  romantic  school  girls  whose  thoughts  do  not 
turn  to  the  predestined  Prince  Charming,  she  dreamed  of 
incongruous  destinies,  and  ultimately  settled  down  to  be 
a  school  teacher. 

I  once  thought  I  would  like  to  be  Queen  Victoria's  Maid 
of  Honour  ;  then  that  I  wanted  to  go  and  live  in  Cuba ;  next, 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  be  an  artist ;  next,  that  I 
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would  be  a  mighty  hunter  of  the  prairies.  But  now  I  suppose 
I  am  to  be  a  teacher,  simply  that  aad  nothing  more. 

But  even  when  settling  down  to  be  a  sohoolmarm  she 
never  lost  faith  in  her  staur : — 

I  was  fully  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  something 
quite  out  of  the  com- 
mon lot  awaited  me 
in  the  future ;  indeed, 
I  was  wont  to  tell 
my  dear  teacher  that 
I  "was  bom  to  a 
fate.'*  Women  wero 
allowed  to  do  so  few 
things  then  that  my 
ideas  were  quite  vague 
as  to  the  what  and 
why,  but  I  knew  that 
I  wanted  to  write,  and 
that  I  would  speak  in 
public,  if  I  dared, 
though  I  didn't  say 
this  last,  not  even  to 
mother. 

The  life  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  which  she 
read  at  Evanston, 
encouraged  her 
vastly.  When  she 
finished  these 
memoirs  she  wrote  : — 

I  am  more  interested  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller 
Ossoli "  than  in  any  other  book  I  have  read  for  years.  Here 
we  see  what  a  woman  achieved  for  herself.  Not  so  much 
fame  or  honour,  these  are  of  minor  importance,  but  a  whole 
character,  a  cultivated  intellect,  right  judgment,  self-know- 
ledge, self-happiness.   If  she,  why  not  we,  by  steady  toil  ? 

"OH,  THAT  I  WEBB  DON  QUIXOTE.** 

Of  ambition,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  she  had 
enough  and  to  spare.  She  says,  "  I  am  fully  purposed 
to  be  one  whom  multitudes  will  love,  lean  on,  and 
bless." 

Of  one  thing  she  was  quite  sure— she  would  not  stay 
at  home  and  do  nothing.  Her  father,  who  was  well  to  do, 
and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  urged  her 
to  remain  under  the  old  roof-tree.  "  Nobody,"  she  said, 
**  seems  to  need  me  at  home.  In  my  present  position 
there  is  actually  nothing  I  might  do  that  I  do  not,  except 
to  sew  a  little  and  make  cake." 

As  life's  alarums  nearer  roll 

The  ancestral  buckler  calls. 

Self -clanging  from  the  halls 

In  the  high  temple  of  the  soul. 
And  already  the  observation  that  the  poor  and  the 
unlovely  fare  hardly  in  this  worid  of  ours  had  wrung 
from  her  the  exclamation : — 

Oh,  that  I  were  another  Don  Quixote  in  a  better  cause 
than  his,  or  even  Sancho  Panza  to  some  mightier  spirit,  who 
I  trust  will  come  upon  this  poor  old  earth  some  day. 

BPICTETUS  IN  THE  SCHOOLBOOM. 

So  by  way  of  making  a  beginning,  she  went  out  to  be  a 
schoolmarm  when  in  her  twenty-first  year.  From  1858  to 
1874  she  had  thirteen  separate  seasons  of  teaching  in 
eleven  separate  institutions  and  six  different  towns,  her 
pupils  in  all  numbering  about  two  thousand.  Excepting 
the  first  two,  all  her  engagements  came  unsought,  and 
in  all  but  one  case,  when  there  was  a  difference  of  prin- 
ciple, she  was  warmly  invited  to  return.  Yet  she  was 
far  from  being  a  typical  schoolmarm.  She  hated 
routine,  and  only  kept  herself  from  breaking  down 
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under  the  irksome  strain  at  first  by  reading  Plato  and 
Epictetiis.  After  her  mother  and  the  New  Testament, 
she  says  Epictetus  helped  her  to  like  what  you  must 
choose  when  you  cannot  choose  what  you  would  like." 
In  her  first  school  she  had  to  whip  a  boy  as  tall  as  herself 
and  did  it  with  success.  "Fathers  would  come  to  the 
door  with  a  stick  askine  me  to  beat  their  children  Mdth 
that  particular  one,  wbicn  was  the  only  form  of  aristocracy 
recognised  in  my  institution/' 

AT  WORK  AS  TEACHBR. 

1  must  pass  somewhat  rapidly  over  this  stage  of  her 
training,  merely  pausing  to  quote  the  first  two  rules  she 
laid  down  for  herself  as  a  teacher. 

1.  Never  let  your  papils  feel  that  they  understand  yon  or 
know  what  to  expect  from  you.  Be  a  mystenr  to  them. 
Invent  painless  punishments.  Resort  to  expeaients  they 
least  expect. 

2.  Demand  implicit  obedience  in  small  as  well  as  great 
matters,  and  never  yield  a  point. 

It  is  no  child's  play  teaching,  as  the  following  record 
of  one  day's  work  shows.  When  twenty-three,  as  pre- 
ceptress of  natural  sciences  in  the  North- Western  Female 
College,  she  wrote : — 

Hose  at  six,  made  my  toilet,  arranged  the  room,  went  to 
breakfast,  looked  over  the  lessons  of  the  day,  although  1  had 
already  done  that  yesterday  ;  conducted  devotions  in  the 
■chapel ;  heard  advanced  class  in  arithmetic,  one  in  geo- 
metry, one  in  elementary  algebra,  one  in  Wilson's 
"  Universal  History  **  ;  talked  with  Miss  Clark  at  noon  ; 
dined  ;  rose  from  the  table  to  take  charge  of  an  elocution 
class,  next  zoology,  next  geology,  next  physiology,  next 
mineralogy  ;  then  came  upstairs,  and  sat  down  in  my  rock- 
in<;-chair  as  one  who  would  prefer  to  rise  no  more,  which 
indeed  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 

A  NOVEL  SCHOOL  BANK. 

When  she  taught  in  the  Grove  School,  Evanston,  she 
introduced  some  educational  novelties.   She  says  : — 

Our  school  had  many  unique  features,  but  perhaps  none 
more  so  than  the  custom  of  the  pupils  to  write  questions  on 
the  blackboard  for  their  teachers  to  answer.  This  turn  about 
was  but  fair  play,  stimulated  the  minds  of  all  concerned,  and 
added  to  the  confidence  between  teacher  and  pupil.  As  we 
had  all  gmdes,  from  the  toddler  of  four  years  old  to  the 
elegant  young  lady  of  sixteen,  the  problem  of  government  was 
not  so  simple  as  it  might  appear.  After  trying  several  ex- 
periments, I  introduced  the  Bank  of  Character,  opening  an 
account  with  each  student  in  my  room,  and  putting  down 
certain  balances  in  his  favour.  Then  by  a  system  of  cards  of 
different  values,  which  were  interchangeable  as  are  our  bank- 
notes of  different  denominations,  that  is,  one  of  a  higher 
value  being  equivalent  to  several  of  a  lower  denomination, 
the  plan  was  carried  out.  Every  absence,  tardiness,  failure 
io  recitation,  case  of  whispering,  was  subtracted  from  the 
bank  account,  and  so  emulous  were  those  children  that  my 
tallest  boys  were  as  much  on  the  qui -vive  to  know  their 
standing  as  were  their  youngest  brothers.  Aside  from  the 
lessons,  into  which  we  introduced  as  much  as  possible  of 
natural  history,  object-lessons,  drawing  and  gymnastics,  we 
^ave  oat  questions  at  each  session,  keeping  an  account  of 
the  answers,  and  putting  at  a  premium  those  who  brought  in 
the  largest  number  of  correct  replies. 

WILD  OATS  IN  BUROFE. 

Miss  Willard  in  1868  made  a  two  years'  trip  to  Europe 
with  Miss  Kate  Jackson,  who  defrayed  the  expense. 
They  visited  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Russia,  and  all  the 
rest  of  Eiurope.  This  European  trip  was  Miss  Willard*s 
one  experience  of  life,  as  worldlings  live  it.   She  says : — 

Three  things  I  did,  once  in  awhile,  during  my  two  years 
and  four  months  of  foreign  travel,  that  I  never  did  and  never 


do  at  home.  I  went  to  see  sights  on  Sunday,  went  to  the 
theatre,  and  took  wine  at  dinner. 

She  learned  to  love  Rudesheimw  and  Grand  Char- 
treuse, and  in  short  she  did  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do, 
honestly  avowing,  as  she  still  avows,  that  the  forbidden 
pleasmres  were  sweet,  and  were  abandoned  with  a  sigh. 

THE  HAOIO  LANTERN. 

But  even  when  travelling  for  pleasure,  she  never  forgot 
her  obligations  to  her  people  at  home.  She  brought  home 
800  photographs  and  set  up  a  kind  of  forerunner  of  the 
Magic  Lantern  Mission. 

Many  of  these  I  had  produced  on  glass  so  that  they  could 
be  thrown  on  the  screen  of  the  stereopticon,  and  described 
to  the  entire  class  at  once.  It  was  my  earnest  hope  that, 
after  I  had  taught  the  theory  and  history  of  the  fine  arts  for 
a  few  years,  I  might  be  able  to  prepare  a  text-book  that  would 
be  used  generally  in  schools,  and  would  furnish  the  introduc- 
tion, of  which  I  so  much  felt  the  need,  to  a  study  of  the 
European  galleries  and  of  art  in  our  own  land. 

THE  SHUNTINQ. 

Or  her  retmrn  she  became  president  of  Evanston  Collecre 
for  Ladies,  where  she  elaborated  her  system  of  self- 
government,  with  a  roll  of  honour,  concerning  which  I 
need  say  nothing  here  beyond  recommending  Miss 
Willard's  experience  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
higher  education  of  women  here  and  elsewhere.  Un- 
fortunately, when  the  college  was  merged  in  the  North- 
West  University,  the  authorities  did  not  see  their  way 
to  allow  her  to  continue  her  peculiar  system.  The 
clashing  of  the  theory  of  a  woman's  college  with  the 
president's  theory  of  a  man's  university  led  to  her 
resignation,  and  her  career  as  a  schoolmarm  came  to  a 
final  termination.  It  cost  her  many  bitter  tears,  but  it 
was  but  the  shunting  necessary  to  get  her  upon  the 
right  road. 

UL  APOSTLE. 

Miss  Willard 
was  thirty-five 
years  old  before 
she  found  her  true 
vocation.  All  the 
first  part  of  her 
life  was  but  pre- 
paratory to  the 
career  on  which 
she  was  now  to  be 
launched.  College 
studies,  European 
travel,  and  a  dozen 
years  spent  in 
actual  tuition,  had 
equipped  her  ad- 
mirably for  the 
work  that  lay 
ready  to  her  h  md, 
but  of  which, 
even  up  to  the 
last,  she  was 
utterly  unaware. 
In  spite  of  her  frankly  confessed,  but  temporary,  lapse 
from  rigid  teetotalism  in  Europe,  Miss  Willard  whs 
hereditarily  disposed  to  temperance  work.  Father  and 
mother  had  b*jen  lifelong  teetotallers,  and  their  childrtru 
were  accustomed  from  infancy  to  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  case  against  alcohoL 

From  my  earliest  recollection  there  hang  on  the  dining- 
room  wall  at  our  hoase,  a  pretty  steel  engraving:.  It  was  my 
father's  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Washingtoniau 
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Society,  and  was  dated  about  1835.  He  bad  never  been  a 
drinking  man,  was  a  respectable  young  bosband,  father,  busi- 
ness man  and  church  member ;  but  when  the  movement  reached 
my  native  village,  Churchville,  near  Rochester,  N.Y.,  he 
joined  it.  The  little  picture  represented  a  bright  happy 
temperance  home  with  a  sweet  woman  at  the  centre,  and 
over  against  it  a  dismal,  squalid  house  with  a  drunken  man 
staggering  in,  bottle  in  hand. 

HEB  FIRST  FLVDOB. 

She  began  temperance  work  when  seventeen  years  old. 
In  1855  I  cut  from  my  favourite  Youth's  Cabinet,  the  chief 
juvenile  paper  of  that  day,  the  following  pledge,  and  pasting 
it  in  cur  family  Bible,  insisted  on  its  being  signed  by  every 
member  of  the  family— parents,  brother,  sister,  and  self. 
A  pledge  we  make  no  wine  to  take, 
Nor  brandy  red  that  turns  the  head. 
Nor  fiery  rum  that  ruins  home. 
Nor  brewers'  beer,  for  that  we  fear. 
And  cider,  too,  will  never  do. 
To  quench  our  thirst,  we'll  always  bring, 
CJold  water  from  the  well  or  spring ; 
So  here  we  pledge  perpetual  hate, 
To  all  that  can  intoxicate. 
It  was  as  natural  to  be  teetotal  in  Evanston  as  it  is  to 
drink  wine  in  Paris.  The  strictest  prohibition  was  enforced 
by  Charter,  and  she  never  in  her  life  but  once  saw  wine 
offered  in  her  own  country  before  1875,  and  she  no  more 
thought  it  necessary  to  speak  against  intemperance  than 
against  cannibalism. 

PENTBCOST,  1873. 
But  a  rude  wakening  was  soon  destined  to  shatter 
her  idyllic  dreams  of  a  temperate  society.  There 
was  in  1873  as  it  were  a  Latter  Day  Pentecost,  or 
outpouring  of  the  spirit  on  the  women  of  the  West. 
It  was  in  Hillsboro'  in  Ohio  when,  after  a  lecture  by  Dr. 
Dio  Lewis,  Ifrs.  Judge  Thompson,  a  delicate  little  woman 
of  singular  beauty  and  heroic  soul,  felt  moved  of  the 
spirit  to  begin   the  woman's    crusade   against  the 


saloon.  In  her  own  house  she  read  the  Crusade 
Psalm  (146),  and  then  after  much  prayer  -  wrestling 
and  inward  heart-break,  sbo  fared  forth  to  her  Church, 
where  she  communicated  her  sacred  enthusiasm  to  other 
women,  and  then  two  and  two  they  started  out  to  pray 
the  saloon  down.  The  movement  thus  begun  spread  like 
wildfire  through  Ohio.  The  praying  women  of  Ohio  liter- 
ally besieged  the  rum-shops  with  prayer  and  the  singing 
of  psalms  and  hymns.  If  they  could  hold  their  prayer- 
meetings  inside  the  saloon  they  did  so,  if  not  they  knelt 
on  the  pavement.   All  other  engagements  were  postponed 


to  the  prosecution  of  this  sacred  war.  A  revival  of  religion 
followed  the  attack  on  the  saloons.  Thousands  signed 
the  pledge  and  professed  conversion.  For  a  time  the 
liquor  traffic  was  suppressed  in  two  hundred  and  fifty 
towns  and  villages  in  Ohio  and  the  neighbouring  states. 

Since  Savanarola  made  his  famous  bonfire  in  Florence 
of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  his  worldling  penitents, 
there  have  been  few  scenes  more  dramatically  illustrative 
of  the  triumph  of  moral  enthusiasm  over  the  fleshly  lusts 
which  war  against  the  soul,  than  this  same  temperance 
crusade. 

The  church  be  pealed  in  the  steeples,  and  the 
sound  of  jubilant  thanksgiving  rose  from  the  street, 
as  the  crusading  ladies  were  besoueht  by  the  penitent 
publican  to  stave  in  casks  of  liquor,  and  empty 
the  contents  into  the  gutter.  No  wonder  that  "men 
say  there  was  a  spirit  in  the  air  such  as  they  never 
knew  before ;  a  sense  of  God  and  of  human  brother- 
hood," which  was  not  to  pass  away  without  bearing  fruit. 

THE  DIVINE  CALL. 

Of  course  there  was  a  reaction.  The  women  could 
not  camp  en  permanence  at  the  doors  of  the  saloons.  The 
mere  attempt  to  enforce  Sunday  closing  in  Chicago  led 
to  the  immediate  repeal  amid  a  violent  outburst  of  mob 
savagery  of  the  Sunday  closing  law.  This,  however,  was 
the  best  thing  that  happened  to  the  temperance  cause, 
for  it  was  Hmk  temporary  triumph  of  the  liquor  sellers 
that  brought  Miss  Willard  and  her  "White  Ribbon  Army  '* 
on  the  field.  From  that  time  she  has  been  an  Apostle  of 
Temperance.  She  had  addressed  missionary  meetings,  and 
had  spoken  on  educational  subjects,  and  she  was  asked  to 
speak  at  a  midday  "crusaders  meeting  "  in  Chicago.  She 
consented,  and  soon  found  herself  in  the  heat  of  the  fray. 
When  she  resigned  her  position  at  the  University,  she  went 
East  and  began  to  devote  herself  to  the  work  of  Gospel 
Temperance.  She  went  to  Maine  and  saw  Neal  Dow ;  to 
Boston,  and  saw  Dr.  Dio  Lewis.  Her  life  lay  before  her. 
A  New  York  ladies'  school  offered  her  the  principalship 
with  a  salary  of  £580  per  annum.  She  had  no  means  of 
subsistence  save  her  profession.  Biit  her  soul  longed  to 
be  in  the  field  of  temperance  evangelisation.  An  mvita- 
tion  came  from  Chicago  to  take  the  presidency  of  the 
Woman's  Temperance  Society  there,  but  it  was  un- 
accompanied by  any  offer  of  salary.  How  was  she  to 
live  ?  Then  she  remembered  the  text — "  Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  do  good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
verily  thou  shalt  be  fed."  Her  mind  was  made  up.  She 
declined  the  New  York  appointment,  and  became 
l^sident  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 

IN  APOSTOLIO  POVERTY. 

Miss  WiUard,  when  asked  if  she  wanted  money,  because 
if  she  did  the  Society  would  try  to  get  some,  replied,  "  Ob. 
that  will  be  all  right."  She  said  to  herself,  "  I  am  just 
goin^  to  pray,  to  work,  and  to  trust  God."  Her  salary  was 
nothmg  per  annum,  paid  quarterly.  She  starved  on  it, 
but  worked  away  all  the  same,  and  for  several  months 
went  hungry  and  penniless.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
foundations  were  laid. 

I  had  some  pretty  rings,  g^ven  me  in  other  days  by  friends 
and  pupils,  these  I  put  off  and  never  ha^e  resumed  them, 
also  my  watch  chain,  for  I  would  have  no  striking  contrast 
between  these  poor  people  and  myself.  To  share  my  last 
dime  with  some  famished  looking  man  or  woman  was  a  pure 
delight.  Indeed,  my  whole  life  has  not  known  a  more  lovely 
period.  I  communed  with  God  ;  I  dwelt  in  the  Spirit ;  tins 
world  had  nothing  to  give  me.  nothing  to  take  away. 

It  was  in  this  period  of  impecuniosity  that  she  was  ao 
uplifted  in  soul  as  to  declare :  "  I  haven't  a  cent  in  the 
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world,  but  all  the  same  I  own  Chicago."  She  was  full  of 
plans  for  hdpmg  the  hungry.  She  proposed  to  start  a  work- 
house, where  the  homeless,  dinneness,  out-of-works  could 
render  an  equivalent  of  food  and  lodging ;  but  the  wise  men 
shook  their  heads,  and  nothing  was  done.  She  went  on 
preaoMng,  teaching,  holding  prayer-meetings,  visiting, 
orgpaising— her  hands  ninning  over  with  Christian  work, 
until  at  last  from  overwork  and  under  feeding  she  collapsed 
with  rheumatio  fever. 

OK  A  BUSINESS  BA8IH. 

Then  her  brave  sensible  old  mother,  having  her 
headstrong  daughter  now  at  an  advantage,  gave  her 
a  very  much-needed  piece  of  admonition.  "You  are 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence,"  she  said.  "  The  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;  they  that  preach  the  Gospel  shall 
live  by  the  Gospel.  This  is  the  law  and  the  prophets  from 
St.  Paul  down  to  you.^ 

God  isn't  going  to  start  loaves  of  bread  flying  down 
chimney  nor  set  the  fire  going  in  my  stove  without  fuel.  I 
shall  soon  see  the  bottom  of  my  flour  barrel  and  coal-bin. 
You  are  out  at  tibe  elbows,  down  at  the  heel,  and  sick,  too. 
Now,  write  to  those  good  temperance  ladies  a  plain  statement 
of  facts,  and  tell  them  that  you  have  made  the  discovery  that 
God  works  by  means  and  they  may  help  you  if  they  like. 

Miss  Willard  obeyed,  and  immediately  she  was  pro- 
vided with  funds,  and  no  mortal  has  ever  more  tenderly 
cared  for  by  her  comrades.  In  the  autumn  was  founded  the 
National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Created 
in  order  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  Crusade  victory,  it 
was  "the  sober  second  thought  of  that  unparalleled 
uprising."  Miss  Willard  was  appointed  National  Secre- 
tary, and  applied  herself  diligently  to  the  work  of 
organisation. 

TBMPERANCB  AND  WOMAN'S  SUFFEAQB. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  (1875)  that  Miss 
Willard's  eyes  were  opened  to  the  wider  bearings  o'  the 
temperance  cause.  But  for  this  the  movement  with 
which  she  was  associated  would  have  counted  for  as  little 
Among  the  world's  forces  as  do  most  others.  But  Miss 
Willard,  with  her  sound  American  political  instinct,  no 
sooner  addressed  herself  to  grapple  with  the  evil  of 
intemperance,  than  she  discovered  that  the  key  to  success 
lay  in  the  extension  of  full  citazenship  to  women.  There 
have  been  Temperance  Reformers  before  Miss  Willard 
and  Women  Suf&^gists  also.  But  Miss  Willard  was  the 
first  to  recognise  that  the  two  causes  are  as  the  left  and 
right  hands  of  moral  reform,  and  that  the  temperance 
men  who  refuse  to  enfranchise  women,  elect  to  go  into 
battle  with  their  right  hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 

THE  LONGING  TO  VOTE. 

Miss  Willard  was  prepared  from  childhood  to  desire 
the  franchise,  and  no  citizen  in  the  States  was  more 
competent  to  use  it.  When  her  brother  Oliver  was 
twenty-one,  and  voted  for  the  first  time,  she  wrote  in  her 
journal : — 

This  is  election  day,  and  my  brother  is  twenty-one  years 
old.  How  proud  he  seemed  as  he  dressed  up  in  his  best 
Sunday  clothes  and  drove  off  in  the  big  waggon  with  father 
and  the  hired  men  to  vote  for  John  C.  Fremont,  like  the 
sensible  *'  Free-soiler  "  that  he  is.  My  sister  and  I  stood  at 
the  window  and  looked  out  after  them.  Somehow,  I  felt  a 
lump  in  my  throat,  and  then  I  couldn't  see  their  waggon  any 
more,  things  got  so  blurred.  I  turned  to  Mary,  and  she,  dear 
little  innocent,  seemed  wonderfully  sober  too.  I  said, 
*•  Wouldn't  you  like  to  vote  as  well  as  Oliver  !  Don't  you  and 
1  love  the  country  just  as  well  as  he,  and  doesn't  the  country 
need  our  ballots  7 "  Then  she  looked  soared,  but  answered 
tin  a  minute,  **  'Course  we  do,  and  'course  we  ought,  but  don't 


you  go  ahead  and  say  so,  for  then  we  would  be  called  strong- 
minded." 

ITS  MORAL  BASIS. 

The  time  had  not  come  then.  It  came  in  the  spring 
of  1876,  when  Miss  Willard,  the  secretary  of  the 
National  W.C.T.U.,  was  by  herself  alone  one  Sunday 
morning,  preparing  for  a  service,  by  Bible  reading  and 
prayer,  in  the  town  of  Columbus,  Ohio — an  auspicious 
name : — 

Upon  my  knees  alone,  in  the  room  of  my  hostess,  who 
was  a  veteran  Crusader,  there  was  borne  in  upon  my  mind, 
as  1  believe  from  loftier  regions,  the  declaration,  '*  You  are  to 
speak  for  woman's  ballot,  as  a  weapon  of  protection  to  her 
home  and  tempted  loved  ones  from  the  tyranny  of  drink,"  and 
then  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life,  there  flashed 
through  my  brain  in  an  instant  a  complete  line  of  argument 
and  iUustration. 

Writmg  after  she  had  completed  her  fiftieth  year,  she 
said: — 

I  do  not  recall  the  time  when  my  inmost  spirit  did  not  per- 
ceive the  injustice  done  to  woman,  did  not  revolt  against  the 
purely  artificial  limitations  which  hedge  her  from  free  and 
full  participation  in  every  avocation  and  profession  to  which 
her  gifts  incline  her,  and  when  I  did  not  appreciate  to  some 
extent  the  State's  irreparable  loss  in  losing  from  halls  of 
legislation  and  courts  of  justice  the  woman's  judgment  and 
the  mother's  heart. 

She  was  not  disobedient  to  the  summons.  From  1876 
forwards  she  has  never  failed  to' deliver  her  message  and 
to  enforce  its  lesson.  "Put  in  suflTraee  strong/*  was 
her  only  direction  to  me  as  to  what  I  imould  say  in  this 
Character  Sketch. 

"  so  PBRSBCCTTED  THBY  THE  PROPHETS." 

The  new  dogma  was  met,  like  all  new  truths,  by  deter- 
mined opposition.  The  first  president  of  the  Union 
peremptorily  forbade  Miss  Willard  even  to  mention  the 
subject  at  the  Convention.  At  Newark  it  was,  in  face  of 
the  earnest,  almost  tearful,  'pleading  of  her  friends,  that 
she  made  her  deliverance  on  the  subject  at  a  Temperance 
Convention.  The  chairman  repudiated  all  responsibility, 
and  told  her  at  the  close,  You  might  have  been  a  leader, 
but  now  you'll  be  only  a  scout.''  So  blind  and  dull  are 
even  the  best  informed  and  best  disposed  when  con- 
fronted with  the  new  truth. 

After  this  Miss  Willard,  hoping  thereby  to  help  the 
White  Bdbbon  movement,  took  a  spell  as  assistant  with 
Moody  the  Evangelist,  in  Boston.  She  severed  her  con- 
nection with  him  on  a  question  of  principle.  Moody, 
although  one  of  the  best,  is  one  of  the  narrowest  of  men, 
and  he  objected  to  Miss  Willard  ai>pearing  on  a  temper- 
ance platform  side  by  side  with  Unitarians.  It  was  one 
of  the  crucial  points  in  her  career.  Fortunately  she 
never  wavered.  She  saw  more  clearly  than  the  pious 
Evangelical  the  immense  issues  which  lay  behina  the 
question  of  temperance,  and  she  dared  not  refuse  the 
co-operation  of  any  who  were  willing  to  help,  because 
their  shibboleths  differed. 

A  woman's  view  of  tbmpbbancb. 

When  she  quitted  Mr.  Moody,  she  set  forth  her  religious 
conception  of  the  exceeding  mreadth  of  temperance  work 
as  she  understood  it. 

Mr.  Moody  views  the  temperance  work  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  revivalist,  and  so  emphasises  the  regeneration  of  men. 
But  to  me,  as  a  woman,  there  are  other  phases  of  it  almost 
equally  important  to  its  success,  viz.,  saving  the  children^ 
teaching  them  never  to  drink ;  showing  to  their  mothers  the 
duty  of  total  abstinence ;  rousing  a  dei^d  Church  and  a  torpid 
Sunday-school  to  its  duty ;  spreading  the  facts  concerning 
the  iniquitous  traffic  far  and  wide ;  influencing  legislation  so 
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that  what  is  physicallj  wrong  and  morally  wrong  shall  not, 
on  the  statute  books  of  a  Christian  land,  be  set  down  as 
legally  right ;  and,  to  this  end,  putting  the  ballot  in  woman's 
hand  for  the  protection  of  her  little  ones  and  of  her  heme. 
All  these  ways  of  working  seem  to  me  eminently  religious, 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  most  devoted 
Christian  man  or  woman. 

Brother  Moody's  jacket  was  too  straight,  she  could 
jiot  wear  it. 

In  1877,  MisB  Willard  had  the  satisfaction  of  getting 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  into  the  plans  of  the  Union 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  resolution  whidb  declared  that 
''woman  ought  to  have  the  power  to  close  the  dram- 
.shop  door  over  against  her  home." 

AN  APOSTOLIC  TOUR. 

Miss  Willard  then  began  a  systematic  visitation  of  the 
whole  American  continent.  Since  1878,  she  has  addressed 
:meetings  in  every  town  in  the  Union  of  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  most  of  those  with  5,000.  In  the  ten  years, 
1878-88,  she  averaged  but  three  weeks  a  year  at  home, 
and  she  addressed  an  average  of  one  meeting  every- 
day during  the  whole  of  that  period.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  other  living  person  who  can  claim  to  have 
^covered  the  States  as  she  has  done.  She  worked  in  the 
•entire  forty-four  States  and  five  Territories  in  one  year, 
travelling  with  her  friend.  Miss  Anna  Grordon,  thirty 
thousand  miles  by  rail,  river,  and  stage.  ^Nothing 
interfered  with  her  propagandist  zeal.  Such  energy 
•could  not  fail  to  telL  Wherever  Miss  Willard  went  she 
coupled  Temperance  Reform  and  Women's  Suffrage,  and 
-soon  the  opposition  to  the  latter  began  to  melt  away  even 
in  the  Convention. 

PRBSIDBNT  OF  THB  W.O.T.U. 

At  Baltimore  in  1878  a  proposal  to  endorse  Woman's 
Sufirage  as  a  temperance  measure  was  rejected,  but  the 
offidal  organ  was  permitted  to  publish  reports  of  the 
work  of  societies  on  that  line.  The  next  year  at  Indiana- 
polis Miss  Willard  was  elected  president  of  the  I^Tational 
W.O.T.U. — a  post  which  she  has  held  ever  since.  Under 
her  presidency  the  Convention  next  year  declared  .in 
favour  of  Woman's  Sufi&age,  and  the  whole  work  of 
the  organisation  was  revised.  Individual  Superintendents 
were  substituted  for  committees,  ''on  the  prmciple  that  if 
Noah  had  appointed  a  committee  the  ark  would  still  have 
been  on  the  stocks.'' 

The  work  was  then  divided  up  into  Preventive,  Edu- 
cational, Evangelistic,  Social,  Legal,  and  (>ganising 
Departments,  and  the  W.O.T.U.  began  to  be  a  power  in 
the  Bepublic.  At  the  Convention,  when  MIl  ^  Willard 
was  elected  president,  only  twenty  States  were  repre- 
sented. Witn  the  exception  of  AjAryland,  no  Southern 
State  sent  a  delegate.  Last  year  at  Boston  every  State 
in  the  Union  was  represented,  and  delegates  were  there 
from  every  continent,  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  of  the  continuous  growth  of 
the  organisation.  It  has  gone  on  steadily  from  strength 
to  strength.  The  mere  bulk  of  its  minutes  tells  the  tale 
of  progress. 

The  minutes  of  our  St.  Louis  convention  (debates  are  never 
reported)  covered  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  pages  of  a 
large  pamphlet ;  those  of  Philadelphia,  three  hundred  and 
ninety ;  those  of  Minneapolis,  four  hundred  and  eleven ;  of 
Nashville,  four  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

The  severe  struggle  over  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  W.O.T.U.  to  Uie  rival  parties  of  the  State  is  a  sub- 
ject which  cannot  be  dealt  with  adequately  here.  Miss 
Willard  being  a  Prohibitionist,  is  for  a  Prohibitionist 
^candidate  for  the  Presidency.   But  beyond  stating  this 


there  is  no  need  to  enter  into  that  most  thorny  and  dis- 
putatious region. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  GIRLS. 

Seven  years  after  the  W.O.T.U.  added  Woman's 
Suffirage  to  the  planks  of  its  platform,  its  scope  was  still 
further  widened.  I  am  proud  and  grateful  to  know  that 
a  work  accomplished  here  in  Lonaon,  amid  the  virulent 
denunciation  of  many  good  men  and  one  or  two  good 
women,  was  blessed  in  being  the  means  of  contributing 
to  the  beneficent  activities  of  Miss  Willard's  organisa- 
tion.  Speaking  on  the  subject  Miss  Willard  said : — 

But,  after  aJl,  it  was  the  moral  cyclone  that  attended  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  disclosures  which  cleared  the  air  and 
broke  the  spell,  so  that  silence  now  seems  criminal,  and  we 
only  wonder  that  we  did  not  speak  before. 

A  White  Cross  department,  pledged  to  the  promotion 
of  purity  and  the  protection  ox  children  from  vice,  was 
at  once  organised ;  and  thanks  to  the  untiring  ener^  of 
the  W.O.T.U.,  many  of  the  laws  which  in  some  of  the 
States  put  a  premium  upon  the  ruin  of  child-life,  have 
been  amended  into  something  more  in  accord  with  the 
moral  temper  of  a  Christian  people. 

A  TALE  THAT  TOLD. 

Miss  Willard,  however,  did  not  need  the  Maiden 
Tribute''  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  moral 
movement  along  this  line.   She  says : — 

The  first  time  the  thought  ever  came  to  me  that  a  man 
could  be  untrue  to  a  woman  was  when,  on  entering  my  teens' 
I  read  a  story  in  the  Advocate  of  Moral  Beform,  entitled 
''The  Betrayer  and  the  Betrayed/*  It  haunted  me  more 
than  any  story  in  all  my  youth,  except  *♦  Uncle  Tom's  Cabim." 
It  was  orief,  but  it  was  tragic,  and  the  lovely  young  giri 
was  left  at  the  close  in  a  imul-house,  while  of  the  man,  I 
remember  this  sentence :  I  see  him  often  passing  to  and 
fro  in  his  costly  carriage.  Beside  him  sits  his  wedded 
wife,  around  him  are  l^s  happy  children,  and  he  is  a 
candidate  for  the  State  legislature."  As  I  used  to  think  over 
the  situation,  there  came  a  deep,  honest  purpose  in  my 
inmost  spirit  always  to  stand  by  women  in  every  circum- 
stance. 

"the  BLACK  WAQON." 

Mrs.  Butler  will  read  with  satisfaction  the  following 
brief,  but  piquant,  summing  up  of  the  secret  of  the 
great  moral  result  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  : — 

In  the  year  1869,  while  studying  in  Paris,  I  used  often  to 
see  passing  along  the  pleasant  streets,  great  closed  wagons, 
covered  with  black.  Inquiring  of  mv  kind  landlady  the 
explanation  of  these  sombre  vehicles,  she  answered  sorrow- 
fully, "It  is  the  demi-monde,  who  go  to  be  examined." 

 Always,  after  that,  those  awful  wagons  seemed  to 

me  to  form  the  most  heart-breaking  funeral  procession  that 
ever  Christian  woman  watched  with  aching  heart  and  tear- 
dimmed  eyes.  If  I  were  asked  why  there  has  come  about 
such  a  revolution  in  public  thought  that  I  have  gained  the 
courage  to  speak  of  things  once  unlawful  to  be  told,  and  you 
may  luten  without  fear  of  criticism  from  any  save  the  base, 
my  answer  would  be : 

Because  law-makers  tried  to  import  the  black  wagon  of 
Paris  to  England  and  America,  and  Anglo-Saxon  women  rose 
in  swift  relSllion." 

That  is  simply  and  literally  true.  It  was  the  0.  D. 
Acts  which  nred  the  charged  mine  of  moral  and 
humanitarian  enthusiasm.  Never  did  £ivil  better  serve 
the  cause  of  Gk>od. 

HER  WOMANLINESS. 

Of  Miss  Willard  in  her  personal  relations  to  her 
friends  and  relatives,  to  the  men  who  have  adored 
her,  and  the  women  who  have  loved  her,  I  have  un- 
fortunately not  left  myself  space  to  speaJc.     No  one 
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who  has  read  Nineteen  Beautiful  Years/'  which  she 
<ledicated  to  the  memory  of  her  beloved  sister  Mary,  can 
doubt  the  intensity  of  sisterly  affection  which  flowed  in 
Miss  WiUard.  In  all  her  human  relations,  alike  in  the 
affairs  of  the  heart  and  the  affairs  of  the  home,  Miss  Willard 
nas  been  intensely  womanly  and  therefore  intensely  human. 
She  has  got  the  idea  of  motherhood  more  deeply  im- 
pressed OQ  her  brain  than  have  most  mothers,  and  she  has 
atso  grasped  the  idea  that  as  woman  must  have  a  larger 
place  in  the  State,  man  must  have  a  larger  place  in 
the  home.  "  Motherhood  will  not  be  less,  but  fatherhood 
will  be  a  hundredfold  more  magnified.  To  SRy  this  is  to 
declare  the  approaching  beatitude  of  men."  "  Woman 
more  in  the  State, 
man  more  in  the 
home,  while  woman 
must  determine  the 
frequency  of  the 
investiture  of  life 
with  form,  and  of 
love  with  immor- 
tality "  —  these  are 
the  ideals  to  which 
she  is  faithful;  for 
in  all  her  specula- 
tions the  protection 
and  the  glorification 
of  home  are  con- 
stantly before  her 
eyes. 

IV. 

THE  WORLDS 

CATHOLIC 
TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 

Sofar Miss  Willard 
has  achieved  a  suc- 
cess exceeding  the 
most  sanguine  hopes 
of  her  schoolgirl 
il*ys. 

I  never  knew  what 
it  was  not  to  aspire 
und  not  to  believe 
Tiiyself  capable  of 
heroism.  I  always 
wanted  to  react  open 
the  world  about  me 
to  my  atmost  ounce 
of  power,  to  be  widely 
known,  loved  and  be- 
lieved in — the  more 
T^idely  the  better. 
Every  life  has  its 
luaster  passion;  this 
has  been  mine. 

This  at  least  is 
frank.  A  Methodist  woman,  trained  from  childhood 
to  introspection,  she  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  the 
facts  as  she  found  them.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  if  her  ambition  is  vast,  her  confidence  is  com- 
mensurate. She  says:  "I  feinkly  own  that  no  posi- 
tion I  have  ever  attained  save  me  a  single  perturbed  or 
wakeful  thought,  nor  oouid  any  that  I  would  accept." 
The  fear  of  failure  has  never  vanquished  her.  If  the  work 
is  the  Lord's,  then  why  need  she  be  afraid  ?  As  she  once 
told  her  helpers  : — 

If  God  be  with  us  we  can  save  our  country  as  surely  as 
Joan  of  Arc  crowned  her  king. 

And  hitherto  Miss  Willard  seems  to  have  had  the  com- 


forting confidence  that  she  was  called  of  God,  at  least 
ever  smce  she  dedicated  herself  to  the  temperance  work. 
A  faith  that  has  been  tested  in  a  twenty  years'  campaign 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  having  given  proofs  of  its  reality 
and  its  capacity  to  bear  strain. 

This  is  of  good  augury  for  the  future,  which  may  hold 
in  it  vaster  duties  for  Miss  Willard  to  perform  than  any 
of  those  which  she  has  yet  essayed.  For  out  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  it  seems  as  if 
there  were  destined  to  emerge  a  World's  Cathohc  Tem- 
perance Union  which  may  give  humanity  that  imiversal 
platform  of  co-operation  in  all  efforts  to  reahse  the 
Christian  ideal  for  which  the  world  has  been  longing. 

A  BORN  LEADER. 

It  may  be  so,  and 
if  so  the  personality 
of  the  leader  who 
incarnates  the  cause 
is  of  immense  im- 
rrortance.  Miss 
Willard,  it  must  be 
admitted,  even  by 
her  enemies,  is  in* 
tensely  human.  She 
is  a  child  of  nature 
as  well  as  of  grace. 
She  is  as  broad  in 
her  religious  beliefs 
as  Dean  Stanley  ;  as 
fervent  in  her  evan- 

felicalism  as  Mr. 
loody.  Natiurally 
sceptical,  she  is  a 
devout  believer  and 
an  intensely  in- 
terested inquirer 
into  all  manifesta- 
tions of  psychical 
marvels  which  pro- 
mise to  supply  a 
scientific  basis  to  the 
belief  in  another 
world.  She  has  a 
keen  sense  of 
humour — perhaps  of 
aU  qualities  the  most 
indispensable.  She 
has  a  genius  for 
organisation  on  the 
pnnciple  of  Home 
Rule  and  Federa- 
tion, and  she  is 
heart  and  soul  in 
sympathy  with  all 
the  moral  and 
ameliorative  move- 
ments of  our  time  along  the  whole  line,  from  Socialism 
to  Sunday  Closing.  She  has  only  one  conspicuous  draw- 
back She  has  never  been  married.  But  she  has  live<l 
in  the  midst  of  family  life.  Her  centre  has  ever 
been  a  home,  not  a  barracks,  a  church,  or  a  cell. 
She  has  loved  passionately,  suffered  bitterly,  and 
triumphed  marvellously  over  a  host  of  diflScuUies 
which  love,  disguised  as  jealousy,  has  sown  around 
her  path.  She  is  free  from  all  the  unworthy  and 
unnatural  carping  at  man  which  characterises  some 
advanced  women.  She  is,  in  short,  more  admirably 
qualified  than  any  other  living  woman  to  be  the 
leader  and  director  of  this  great  new  force  which  is- 
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influencing  the  world.  So  obvious  does  this  appear  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  time  has  not  come  to  recognise 
that  the  Union  which  she  has  helped  create  is  bidding  fair 
to  realise  more  closely  the  ideal  of  the  Church  of  in 
America  than  any  of  the  more  distinctively  ecclesiastical 
organisations  can  claim  to  be. 

**THB  CHURCH  OF  GOD  IN  OODBN." 

This  may  appear  to  some  to  be  absurd,  but  if  they  will 
pause  to  reflect  it  will  not  seem  so  far  from  the  literal 
truth.  When  Miss  Willard's  father  was  a  young  man,  a. 
revival  broke  out  in  the  village  of  Ogden,  New  York. 
Out  of  that  revival  a  Church  was  formed,  consisting  of 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and 
Congregationalists,  which,  in  the  fervour  of  a  revived 
faith,  agreed  to  be  known  by  no  other  name  than  the 
Church  of  God  in  Ogden.  If  we  look  over  the  American 
Republic  to-day,  where  is  there  any  organisation  which 
so  fully  and  fairly  represents  the  Chiuxjh  of  God  in  the 
United  States  as  the  W.O.T.U.  ?  All  ecclesiastical 
organisations,  whether  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Methodist, 
■or  Baptist,  are  by  their  essence  sectarian  and  sectional. 
They  are  not  national  and  universal.  Of  the  other 
societies  what  one  is  there  which  is  at  once  co>extensive 
with  the  nation  in  its  organisation,  and  which  covers  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church  as  the 
W.C.T.U.? 

"  W.C.T.U."  NEW  STYLE. 

Of  course,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  although,  as  Miss 
Willard  sajTB,  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  all  the  churches 
are  women,  still  no  organisation  can  claim  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  th^  Church  of  God  which  limits  its  members 
to  one  sex.  Hence,  if  the  W.C.T.U.  is  to  realise  its  full 
possibilities,  the  W.  must  stand  not  for  women,  but  for 
world,  and  in  like  manner  C.  must  stand  for  catholic,  not 
for  Christian,  because  while  the  label  Christian  if  absent 
would  not  in  iJie  least  impair  the  Christian  spirit  of 
the  Union,  its .  presence  alienates  and  exdudes  many 
Christians  in  spirit  who  could  not  honestly  profess  them- 
selves to  be  Christians  in  name.  With  that  alteration  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  not  find  the  W.C.T.U.  as  near 
an  approach  to  a  humanised  Catholic  Church  as  we  are 
likely  to  see  in  our  time. 

ITS  CATHOLICITY. 

Miss  Willard  decided  definitely  the  essential  Catholicity 
of  her  movement  when  she  sorrowfully  but  decisively 
aevered  herself  from  Mr.  Moody.  She  then  wrote  these 
wise  and  weighty  words : — 

For  myself,  the  more  I  study  the  subject,  the  more  I  fail 
to  see  that  it  is  for  us  to  decide  who  shall  work  in  this  cause 
side  by  side  with  us,  and  who  shall  not.  I  cannot  judge  how 
the  hearts  of  earnest,  pure,  prayerful  women  may  appear  in 
God's  clear  sight,  nor  just  when  their  loyalty  to  Christ  has 
reached  the  necessary  degree. 

The  subject  has  long  been  familiar  to  her,  although  her 
earlier  tentative  proposals  are  obviously  inadequate. 
The  Church  of  God  in  America  must  have,  no  doubt,  the 
living  soul  of  the  creed  of  the  Apostles  in  its  heart,  but 
it  must  on  that  very  account  not  impose  any  profession 
of  allegiance  to  that  creed  upon  those  who  wish  to  help 
in  the  objects  for  which  the  Church  was  created.  At  the 
New  York  Convention,  in  1888,  Miss  Willard  spoke  as 
follows  under  this  head : — 

A  PROPOSED  CHURCH  UNION. 

"  Meanwhile,  many  letters  and  consultations  with  men  and 
women  in  high  church  circles  develop  on  the  part  of  some  a 
ylan  like  this : — 

An  organisation  to  be  formed  called  the  '  Church  Union,* 
made  up  of  those  who  are  tmwilling  longer  to  leave  inopera- 


tive the  protest  of  their  souls  gainst  a  government  of  the 
church  by  its  minority ;  this  Church  Union  to  be  open  to  any 
and  all  who  will  subscribe  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the 
triple  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  anti-tobacco,  and  social 
purity ;  none  of  the  members  obliged  to  leave  a  church  to 
which  they  now  belong  in  order  to  join  this  ;  men  and  women 
to  be  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  women  to  be 
regularly  licensed  and  ordained.  The  special  work  of  this 
Church  Union  would  be  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
still,  alas,  so  generally  imgospelled,  and  in  foreign  lands, 
especially  among  the  women.  In  this  country,  buildings  now 
devoted  to  amusements  to  be  utilised  rather  than  new  ones 
erected,  and  everywhere  the  steadfast  effort  made  to  go,  not 
to  send,  and  to  go  rather  than  to  stay  at  home  and  say 
*  Come '  to  the  great  humanity  that  beats  its  life  along  the 
stony  streets." 

That  is  not  a  bad  outline,  although  not  broad  enough 
to  secure  all  the  co-operation  that  is  necessary. 

A  CHURCH  MILITANT. 

As  to  the  fact  that  the  W.C.T.U.  is  more  of  a  practical 
Church  Militant  against  the  worst  mischiefs  that  trouble 
the  world  than  any  ecclesiastical  Church,  there  cannot  be 
much  dispute.  If  the  test  of  the  divinity  of  any  church 
is  the  care  it  devotes  to  little  children,  the  W.C.T.U.  need 
not  fear  the  result.  For  the  W.C.T.U.  going  beyond  aU 
other  Christian  churches,  has  a  department  of  heredity, 
and  proclaims  aloud  the  supreme  importance  of  giving 
children  the  fundamental  right  of  being  well-bom. 

The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  told  as  a  relic  of  our 
primitive  barbarism  that  children  were  taught  the  list  of 
prepositions  and  the  name  of  the  rivers  of  Thibet,  but  were 
not  taught  the  wonderful  laws  on  which  their  own  bodily 
happiness  is  based,  andthehumanities  by  which  they  could  live 
in  peace  and  goodwill  with  those  about  them.  The  time 
will  come  when,  whatever  we  do  not  teach,  we  shall  teach 
ethics  as  the  foundation  of  every  form  of  culture.  The  effort 
of  good  women  everywhere  should  be  to  secure  the  intro- 
duction of  a  text- book  of  right  living ;  one  that  should  teach 
the  reasons  for  the  soci^  code  of  good  manners,  every 
particular  of  which  is  based  on  the  Golden  Bule,  and  those 
refinements  of  behaviour  which  involve  the  utmost  kindness 
to  the  animal  creation,  including  the  Organisation  of  Bands 
of  Ztlercy  in  all  our  public  schools. 

THB  CHURCH  AS  A  CENTRAL  HOME. 

Miss  Willard  has  ever  been  a  gteat  advocate  for 
utilising  the  churches.    She  said  a  few  years  ago 

I  have  long  thought  that  the  spectacle  of  well-nigh  a 
hundred  thousand  church  edifices  closed,  except  at  brief 
intervals  when  meetings  were  in  progress,  was  a  travesty  of 
the  warm-hearted  Gospel  of  our  Lord  ;  and  I  rejoice  to  see 
that,  just  as  woman's  influence  grows  stronger  in  the  Church, 
those  doors  stay  open  longer,  that  industrial  schools,  hands 
of  hope,  church  kindergartens,  reading-rooms,  and  the  like, 
may  open  up  their  founts  of  healing,  and  '*  put  a  light  in  the 
window  for  thee,  brother." 

The  time  will  come  when  these  gates  of  Gospel  grace  shall 
stand  open  night  and  day,  while  women's  heavenly  ministries 
shall  find  their  central  home  within  God's  house,  the  natural 
shrine  of  human  brotherhood  in  action,  as  well  as  human 
brotherhood  in  theory. 

FOR  PROGRESS  ALL  ROUND. 

Of  Miss  Willard's  hearty  sympathy  with  ever>'  pro- 
gressive movement  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  Her 
absorbing  idea  for  many  years  has  been  the  combination 
of  the  labour,  the  temperance,  and  the  woman's  party. 
The  W.C.T.U.  is  strong  for  arbitration  as  against  strikes, 
for  shortened  hours  of  labour,  and  for  all  that  humanises 
and  elevates  the  workmen.  It  is  all  for  peace,  for  purity, 
and  for  tiie  elevation  of  the  standard  of  beauty  and  of 
comfort  in  the  homes  of  the  people.   Nor  must  it  be 
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imagined  that  Miss  Willard  is  opposed  to  amusements. 
She  writes : — 

For  the  stage  I  have  a  strong  natural  liking.  In  England 
I  saw  Sothern  as  David  Garrick,  and  it  lifted  up  my  spirit 
OS  a  sermon  might.  But  in  this  age,  with  my  purposes  and 
its  demoralisation,  the  stage  is  not  for  me.  Somewhere, 
sometime  it  may  have  the  harm  taken  out  of  it,  but  where 
or  when,  this  generation,  and  many  more  to  follow  this, 
will  ask,  I  fear,  in  vain. 

That  depends  upon  whether  the  regeneration  of  the 
drama  is  to  be  added  to  the  forty-four  objects  specified 
as  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  W.C.T.U. 

AN  AMEEICAN  MAGNIFICAT. 

Of  course  there  will  be  an  outcry  against  the  idea  of 
the  Church  of  God  in  the  United  States  being  founded 
women.   Men  who  chant  the  Magnificat  every  week 
will  be  shocked  at  the  suggestion  that    He  who  put  down 


the  lofty  from  their  seats  and  remembered  the  humble 
estate  of  His  handmaiden/*  may  have  once  more  chosen  a 
woman  as  His  instrument  in  founding  His  Church.  Of 
one  thing  we  may  be  ouite  sure,  the  claim  suggested 
here  on  behalf  of  the  W.C.T.U.  cannot  possibly  appear 
to  any  one  half  as  blasphemous  and  outrageous  as  did  the 
suggestion  that  Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph  of  Nazareth, 
haa  actually  given  birth  to  the  Messiah,  must  have 
appeared  to  the  best  contemporary  authorities  in  Chiurch 
and  State  in  Jerusalem. 

WHAT  THE  W.C.T.U.  HAU  DONE. 

For  the  organisation  has  long  ago  proved  its  right  to 
exist,  and  its  power  to  work.  In  the  course  of  ito  exis- 
tence the  W.C.T.U.  has  collected  no  fewer  than  ten  million 
signatures  to  petitions  in  favour  of  Prohibition.  They  have 
succeeded  in  making  scientific  instruction  concerning  iiie 


physiological  law  of  temperance  an  indispensable  study  in 
all  the  public  schools  in  thirty-eight  out  of  the  forty- 
four  States  and  Territories,  and  thev  have  compelled 
many  unwiUins  legislatures  to  raise  the  age  of  consent 
and  to  strengthen  the  leeislative  safeguard  against  the 
corruption  of  youth.  They  have  successfully  promoted 
laws  against  the  salo  of  cigarettes  to  boys,  and  they  have 
lost  no  chance  of  strengthening  the  law  and  invijgorating 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven. 
They  have  instituted  a  journal  for  the  special  study  of 
heredity  and  its  conditions,  and  founded  another  which 
has  now  a  circulation  of  seventy-five  thousand  a  week,  for 
the  general  propaganda  of  their  views.  The  Woman's 
Temperance  PuolShing  Co.  issues  every  year  from  the 
press  no  fewer  than  million  pages  of  printed  matter, 
all  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Union. 
They  have  covered  the  whole  of  the  States  with  their 


\ 


organisation,  so  that  in  every  county  there  is  to  be  found 
at  least  one  woman  who  undertakes  to  see  to  it  that  the 
cause  in  all  its  manifold  ramifications  is  properly  repre- 
sented, and  that  no  opportunity  is  lost  whenever  an 
opening  occurs  for  striking  a  blow  or  saying  a  word 
for  temperance,  purity,  peace,  and  the  woman's  right 
to  citizenship.  Wherever  opinion  ia  manufactured,  in 
caucus,  convention,  church,  or  legislature,  there  stands 
the  W.C.T.U.  picket  at  the  door,  domg  the  best  that  in 
her  lies  to  influence  the  element  of  morality,  righteous- 
ness, and  justice  into  the  expected  product.  The  National 
Union  has  10,000  auxiliaries  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
World's  W.C.T.U.  now  extends  to  the  furthest  corner  of 
the  civilised  world.  Already  its  emissaries  meet  us  in  Africa, 
in  India,  in  AustraUa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  In  £nc- 
land,  as  is  well  known,  these  forces  are  led  by  Lady 
Henry  Somerset.  The  organisation  stands  for  womanhood, 
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and  therefore  for  manhood.  It  is  a  great  modernised 
variant  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  without  its  despotism, 
dedicated  to  the  service  not  of  any  hierarchy  but  to  the 
elevation  and  emancipation  and  education  of  the  mothers 
of  the  race  that  is  yet  to  be  bom.  The  women's  temperance 
work  was  the  first  force  that  linked  together  the  south 
and  north  after  the  Civil  War  in  America,  and  it  is  at 
present  one  of  the  few  organisations  that  works  without 
a  break  through  the  whole  English-speaking  world,  lo 
makes  for  miity 
everywhere,  and 
is  a  great  school 
and  imiversity 
in  which  one 
half  the  race  are 
trained  in  the 
duties  of  citizen- 
fihip  and  their 
responsibilities 
to  the  race.  The 
Women's  Tem- 
perance Temple, 
the  handsomest 
and  largest 
building  in 
Chicago,  is  the 
headquarters  of 
an  organisation 
whose  influence 
radiates  out  to 
the  uttermost 
ends  of  the 
world. 


F&OBl   ROME  TO 
CHICAGO. 

I  have  been, 
as  it  were,  on 
the  watch-tower 
for  some  years 
past,  looking 
anxi  ously 
around  the 
horizon  for  the 
advent  of  some 
Church  that 
would  be  as 
lofty  as  the  love 
of  God  and  wide ' 
as  are  the  wants 
of  men.  It  was 
in  order  to  see 
whether  in  the 
old  Boraan 
Church  there 
were  yet  to  be 
found  men  who 
had  heart 
enough  to  take 
in    the  whole 

world,  and  brain  enough  to  discern  the  conditions  on 
which  alone  it  could  be  guided,  that  I  went  to  the 
Vatican  in  1889.  What  I  said  then  was  that  Humanity 
needed  a  leader,  and  that  the  social  forces  making  for 
righteousness  wanted  organisation  and  direction.  If  in 
Rome  or  elsewhere  there  were  those  who  were  capable 
of  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times  and  of  attempbing 
manfully  to  unite  in  co-operation  all  the  moral  forces  of 
ova  own  time,  no  differences  about  dogma  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  that  strvicr.  The  three  signs 
of  the  times  which  I  mentioned  were  ih^  approaching 
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ascendancy  of  the  English-speaking  world,  the  arrival 
of  woman  on  the  plane  of  citizenship,  and  the  necessity 
for  humanising  the  conditions  of  labour. 

Roma,  in  the  person  of  some  of  its  ablest  prelates, 
expresse J  sympathy,  but  the  deadweight  of  ItaUan  and 
Imperial  tradition  is  too  great.  A  hundred  years  hence 
the  Pope  may  discern  that  the  centre  of  the  world  has 
shifted  from  the  Tiber  to  Lake  Michigan!  But  for 
to-day  he  is  weighed  down  physically  and  mentally  by  the 

ruins  of  the 
Eternal  City. 

That  which  I 
sought  in  vain 
at  Rome  may 
perhaps  be  al- 
ready in  process 
of  development 
at  Chicago. 

WHAT  MAY  BE 
YET  TO  COME. 

The  World's 
CathoHc  Tem- 
perance Union, 
if  we  may  so 
render  Miss 
Willard*s  asso- 
ciation, is  based 
upon  the  very 
principles  which 
the  Popes  will 
not  accept  in 
their  entirety 
for  many  gene- 
rations. As  she 
said  long  ago: — 

Oar  society 
stands  for  no 
sectarianism  in 
religion,  no  sec- 
tionalism in  poli- 
tics, no  sex  in 
citizenship. 

It  is  based, 
also,  upon  a  con- 
stant sense  of 
the  nearness 
andrealityofthe 
living  God,  and 
the  absolute 
necessity  of  His 
dii'ect  guidance 
and  governance, 
if  anything  is  to 
be  done  that  is 
worth  doing. 

In  my  thoughtp, 
said  Miss  Willard 
I  always  liken  the 
Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  to  the  Joan  of  Arc  whom  God  raised 
up  for  France,  and  who,  in  spite  of  their  muscle  and  their 
military  prowess,  beat  the  English  and  crowned  her  king  I 
But  evermore  she  heard  and  heeded  heavenly  voices,  and 
God  grant  that  we  may  hear  and  heed  them  evermore. 

Amen  and  Amen !  In  the  case  of  Miss  Willard  herself 
that  prayer  has  not  been  in  vain.  Even  if  her  work  ceased 
now,  instead  of  being  but  on  the  threshold  of  its  vaster 
range,  she  would  have  afforded  a  signal  example  of  how 
much  one  woman  can  accomplish  who  has  faith  and 
feara  not ;  who  works  rather  than  worries. 
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TWO  GREAT  AMERICANS. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS  AND  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 


1 


?R.  ALBERT  SHAW,  writing 
I  Review  of  Reviews,  says  :— 


in  the  Amebicak 


G.  W.  CuETis  and  J.  G.  Whittikb,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
and  bsst  beloved  of  America's  sons,  have  finished  life's 
course.  Bach  gave  the  ardour  of  his  youth  to  the  despised 
anti-slavery  cause ;  bat  neither  of  them  ever  urged  the  move- 
ment in  a  hateful,  sectional,  or  disruptive  spirit.  Both 
lived  to  be  honoured  in  the  South,  and  accepted  everywhere 
as  types  of  the  highest  form  of  American  citizenship. 
Both  were  New  Englanders.  In  politics,  in  literature,  in 
the  promotion  of  reforms 
and  in  the  work  of  pub-  p 
lie  teaching,  they  nave 
always  shown  qualities 
typically  if  not  exclu- 
sively peculiar  to  New 
England.  A  dominating 
moral  consciousness  is 
theheritageof  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  Whittier, 
Curtis  and  many  other 
gifted  men  and  women 
of  New  England  origin, 
the  sense  of  duty  and 
right  in  affairs  public 
as  in  affairs  private,  has 
ever  held  ascendency 
over  the  merely  artistic 
or  literary  sense.  Each 
found  his  own  place  and 
lived  and  laboured  in  his 
chosen  way;  yet  each 
was  bearing  witness  to 
the  greatness  of  the  New 
England  traditions  and 
ideals.  Neither  Whittier 
nor  Curtis  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  old  Puri- 
tan trheology.  Whittier's 
family  had,  indeed, 
revolted  from  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  orthodox 
church,  and  had  turned 
Qaakers  at  a  time  when 
the  Puritans  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  perse- 
cuting the  gentle 
followers  of  Fox,  and 
the  poet  remained  a 
member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  to  his  dying 
day,  with  a  creed  so 
simple  and  broad  that  he 
hardly  would  have  attemptea  to  pass  a  Boston  examination 
for  foreign  missionary  service.  His  theology  is  summed  up  in 
his  beautiful  poem,  "The  Eternal  Goodness."  Mr.  Curtis,  on 
the  other  hand,  represented  the  Unitarian  revolt  from 
Puritan  theology.  His  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Unitfulans  was  shown  by  his  presidency  of  the  national 
association  of  their  churches.  But  his  was  the  uncom- 
promising, inexorable  New  England  conscience,  and  this 
alone  affords  the  true  key  to  his  life  and  character,  as  it  does  to 
Whittier's.  Both  became  journalists.  Neither  of  them  was 
educated  at  Harvard  or  at  any  other  college,  and  each  maybe 
said  to  have  acquired  a  more  original  and  untrammelled  develop- 
ment from  this  very  fact.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  bom 
on  a  farm  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  December  17tb,  1807.  For 
nearly  two  hundred  years  his  ancestors  had  been  frugal,  intel- 
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ligent.  God-fearing  Massachusetts  farmers,  members  of  that 
ideal  democratic  society  in  which  the  tiller  and  proprietor  of 
a  moderate-sized  farm  was  the  representative  citizen. 

Until  he  was  twenty  years  old  Whittier  toiled  on  the  home 
farm,  going  to  the  district  school  in  winter,  like  all  American 
farmer  boys,  and  managing  to  gain  the  benefits  of  two  half- 
year  terms  at  the  Haverhill  Academy.  Shoemaking  as  a 
farm  industry  was  common  enough  in  those  days,  and 
Whittier  paid  for  one  term  of  the  Academy  by  working  at 
this  handicraft,  while  he  paid  for  the  other  by  teaching  a 
term  of  country  school,  a  very  familiar  and  common  sort  of 

experience. 

Meanwhile,  he  had 
developed  a  passionate 
love  of  nature,  had  been 
an  earnest  reader  of  the 
best  books  he  could 
borrow,  and  had  at 
length  been  thrilled  with 
a  new  delight  by  making 
the  acquaintance  of 
Bums's  poems.  His  muse 
had  much  in  common 
with  that  of  the  Scotch 
singer.  At  nineteen  he 
wrote  a  poem  that  he 
thrust,  timidly  and 
stealthily,  under  the 
door  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison's  printing 
office.  Young  Garrison 
was  editing  the  Free 
Press  at  Newburyport. 
The  poem  was  printed, 
and  tne  two  young  men 
became  friends.  Whit- 
tier's literary  talent  now 
developed  rapidly,  and 
his  natural  and  family 
bias  towards  the  aboli- 
tion movement  was 
accentuated  by  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  strenu- 
ous voung  reformer  at 
Newburyport. 

Almost  immediately 
he  found  himself 
launched  into  the  very 
thick  of  affairs  as  a 
journalist.  The  young 
Quaker  wrote  poems, 
prose  sketches,  editorial 
arguments  and  all  sort» 
of  miscellany  in  a  man- 
ner that  made  for  him,  forthwith,  a  place  among  the  literary 
men  of  the  day. 

But  his  father's  death  called  bim  back  to  the  farm  to  care 
for  the  family.  There  he  remained  for  several  years, 
writing  much,  however,  for  various  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, cultivating  his  poetical  muse,  and  taking  part  in  local 
politics. 

Strong  as  were  his  sympathies  with  the  slaves  and  his 
abhorrence  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  he  could  not  work 
with  Garrison.  Whittier  was  a  Quaker  and  a  devotee  of 
peace.  Garrison's  tone  and  line  of  policy  were  becoming 
more  and  more  violent.  Whittier  was  a  non-combatant  on 
principle.  He  was.  of  course,  for  the  Union  ;  but  he  could 
not  sympathise  with  a  war,  whether  to  preserve  that  Union 
or  to  free  the  blacks.    The  end  of  the  war  brought  him 
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inexpressible  reKef.  Whittier  was  a  lad  of  sixteen  when 
George  William  Curtis  was  born,  in  February,  1824,  at  Pro- 
vidence, R.  I.  His  father,  George  Curtis,  a  successful  mer- 
chant, had  come  from  Massachusetts  ;  and  while  still  a  very 
small  boy  George  William  was  placed  in  a  school  near  Boston, 
where  he  was  kept  until  fifteen.  Before  he  was  seventeen, 
after  a  few  months  with  the  importers,  he  abandoned  his 
position,  and  with  a  brother  joined  the  Brook  Farm  Asso- 
ciation, a  communistic  society  in  West  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Almost  everybody  who  had  anything  to  do  with  Brook  Farm 
afterwards  became  famous  in  literature  or  journalism.  The 
leading  spirit  was  George  Ripley,  then  about  thirty-seven. 
Closely  associated  with  him  were  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
Margaret  Fuller. 

That  strange  but  fascinating  experiment  lasted  about  six 
years.  Curtis  lived  on 
the  Farm  and  partici- 
pated in  its  life  and 
work  for  four  years,  and 
then  he  continued  under 
the  same  influences  for 
two  years  longer-  by 
finding  a  home  in  a 
farmer's  family  at  Con- 
cord, and  living  as  a 
neighbour  and  friend  of 
Emerson,  Alcott,  Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau,  and 
other  less  famous  but 
highly  cultured  people. 

Garfield  was  wont  to 
remark  that  a  slab 
bench,  with  himself  at 
one  end  as  pupil  and 
Mark  Hopkins  at  the 
other  as  teacher,  was  a 
good  enough  university 
for  him.  Cartifi  might 
well  have  said  that  six 
years — ^from  his  seven- 
teenth to  bis  twenty- 
third-— spent  with  the 
brilliant  group  of  young 
transcendent^  philoso- 
p  h  e  r  s ,  litterateurs, 
poets,  and  idealist  social 
reformers  who  dwelt  in 
Boxbory,  Boston,  Con- 
oord,  and  that  general 
vicinity,  were  quite  a 
satisfactory  substitute, 
at  least  for  purposes  of 
stimulus  and  inspiration, 
for  any  formal  univer- 
sity course  in  America, 
Enjgland,  Scotland,  or 
Germany.  It  should  be 
said  that  Whittier  was 

in  touch  with  this  movement  and  was  a  writer  for  the 

This  digression  must  not  grow  into  a  chapter  on  the 
utopianism  of  the  years  from  1840  to  1848.  But  much  of  the 
sweetness  and  light  in  the  character  of  George  William 
Curtis  was  derived  from  that  utopianism,  whose  simplest 
forms  were  expressed  by  Robert  Owen  and  Cabet,  whose  more 
elaborate  formulas  were  set  forth  in  the  works  and  by  the 
respective  followers  of  St.  Simon  and  Fourier,  and  whose 
manifestation  in  New  England  was  greatly  affected  by  the 
vogue  of  the  *'  transcendental "  school. 

Mr.  Curtis  left  Concord  to  travel  in  Europe  and  the  East. 
He  sailed  in  the  summer  of  1846  and  spent  four  years  of  well- 
nsed  leisure  in  observing  men  and  things.  He  came  into 
close  contact  with  some  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  that 
year  of  revolutionary  fervour,  1848.   He  saw  much  of  Italy, 
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Germany,  and  the  Continent  in  general,  and  made  a  tour  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  ending  his  travels  in  England.  He  had 
made  friends  with  the  Brownings  in  Venice,  with  Thackeray 
in  London,  and  with  numerous  great  ones  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  Brook  Farm  had  collapsed  and  the  New  York 
TribuTie  was  the  gainer.  Mr.  Greeley  himself  was  an  ardent 
**  associationist,"  being  interested  in  a  Fourierist  phalanstery 
near  New  York,  with  •  Albert  Brisbane  and  others.  Charles 
A.  Dana  and  George  Ripley,  of  Brook  Farm,  became  members 
of  the  Tribunes  editorial  staff.  Mr.  Dana  remained  for  ten 
years  as  managing  editor  and  Mr.  Ripley  all  his  long  life  as 
literary  editor.  Margaret  Fuller  also  wrote  much  for  the 
Tribune^  The  friendships  and  aspirations  of  Brook  Farm 
led  straight  to  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Triburte,  where 
Dana  and  Ripley  were  now  entrenched,  while  the  others 
hovered  about  as  regular  or  occasional  correspondents.  Mr. 

Curtis  sent  letters  des- 
criptive of  his  travels  to 
the  TribuTie ;  and  when 
he  returned  in  1850  he 
joined  the  Thibune^s 
staff,  the  musical  and 
dramatic  criticisms 
being  his  principal  task. 

In  1856,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  Curtis  be- 
came active  in  politics. 
He  became  a  leader  in 
the  Republican  organi- 
sations of  New  York, 
and  was  one  of  the 
radicals  of  the  party, 
with  strong  anti-slavery 
proclivities. 

From  this  time  forth 
we  have  in  George 
William  Curtis  two 
distinct  personalities ; 
Curtis,  the  graceful 
essayist  and  critic,  the 
man  of  travel  and 
letters,  preserves  his 
identity  without  break 
or  deterioration  in  the 
long  series  of  papers 
written  from  the  "  Easy 
Chair "  of  Harper's 
Magazine,  He  assumed 
control  of  the  two  edi- 
torial pages  of  the 
Weekly  in  1863.  At  once 
he  took  rank  with  the 
great  political  editors  of 
the  country.  He  de- 
clined to  accept  from 
President  Hayes  in  187T 
the  i>08t  either  of  Minis- 
ter to  England  or  Minis- 
ter to  Germany.  Our 
English  friends  should  know  that  he  would  have  repre- 
sented us  as  brilliantly  as  Lowell  himself.  He  was  the  most 
accomplished  and  graceful  of  all  our  public  speakers. 

The  next  generation  will  honour  Mr.  Curtis  chiefly  for  the 
unremitting  devotion  with  which  he  laboured  for  the  cause  of 
Civil  Service  Reform  against  the  enmity  and  ridicule  of  the 
spoils  politicians  and  against  the  general  apathy  of  the 
public. 

As  Curtis  neglected  literature  in  order  that  he  might  in 
journalism  and  politics  serve  the  best  causes  of  his  time,  so 
Whittier  turned  to  literature  as  the  means  by  which  he 
could  render  better  aid  to  those  same  causes  than  in  con- 
troversial politics  and  journalism.  Both  were  manifestly 
right.  Each  found  the  best  way  in  which  he  could  teach 
and  uplift.  The  moral  influence  of  both  their  serene  and 
beautiful  lives  is  alike  wholesome  in  nature  and  effect- 
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AN  AGNOSTIC  EIHENICON. 

From  Mb.  Ha&eison  to  Mb.  Hitxlby. 

The  first  place  in  the  Fortnightly  Iteview  is  devoted  to 
nn  article  by  Mr.  Frederic  flamson  on  Mr.  Huxley's 
controversies,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  review  of  Mr. 
Huxley's  essays  on  some  controverted  questions.  The 
article  is  excellent,  and  is  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Huxley  to 
recognise  that  after  all  the  Positivists  are  very  much  moi  e 
like  Huxleyites  than  what  Mr.  Huxley  was  inclined  to 
believe.  The  article  is  indeed  an  Agnostic  Eirenicon; 
an  appeal  from  the  Positive  Agnostic  to  his  more  negative 
brother  to  recognise  the  essential  unity  of  their  substi- 
tute for  faith.  On  the  purely  intellectual  ground  an 
agreement,  Mr.  Harrison  maintains,  is  complete  so  far  as 
Mr.  Huxley  goes  ;  and  he  then  proceeds  with  much  pains 
to  prove  to  ms  own  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Huxley — 

Is  in  a  fair  way  to  become — I  will  not  say  a  Positivist — 
but  I  will  say  a  colleagae  with  me  and  my  friends  in  the 
woik  of  popular  scientific  teaching  to  which  we  have  long 
devoted  oarselves. 

As  M.  Jourdain  talked  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it,  so  Mr.  Harrison  seeks  to  persuade  Mr. 
Huxley  that  in  these  essays  he  has  been  preaching 
Positivism  without  knowing  it,  for  he  points  out  that 
his  colleague,  Dr.  Bridges,  some  time  before  Mr.  Huxley 
wrote  his  Evolution  of  Theology/'  had  printed  a  volume 
of  lectures  containing  almost  precisely  the  saice  argument 
directed  to  the  same  end. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  also  heartily  with  Professor  Huxley  in 
crushing  and  braying  in  a  mortar  Biblical  geology,  Mosaic 
cosmogony.  Gospel  miracles,  etc.,  his  only  doubt  being 
whether  it  was  worth  whilo  to  make  mincemeat  of  sucm 
poor  old  idols. 

Seeing  these  great  men  are  so  heartily  agreed  upon  so 
many  points,  why  should  they  not  follow  uie  example  of 
Orindelwald,  and  swear  eternal  friendship  ?  Mr.  Harrison 
does  not  even  shrink  from  formulating  tne  proposal,  and 
using  this  very  illustration : — 

A  far  more  useful  thing  will  be  to  show  him  how  very  much 
nearer  together  we  are  in  substantial  thincrs  than  he  supposes 
and  represents  us  to  be.  The  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
have  lately  been  meeting  at  Grindelwald,  nnder  the  shadow 
of  the  Monk,  the  Giant,  the  Horn  of  Darkness,  and  the  Peak 
of  Horror,  to  vow  eternal  love  and  peace  and  to  cement  an 
alliance  with  a  holy  kiss.  Dogmatism  and  Bibliolatiy  have 
kissed  one  another ;  and  a  beautiful  Christian  Eirenikon  has 
been  effected.  Why  cannot  we  Agnostics  (for  on  the  nega- 
tive side  we  are  all  as  good  Agnostics  as  Mr.  Huxley),  why 
cannot  we  kiss  and  be  friends  ?  I  can  assure  him  that  our 
underlying  religious  ideas  are  the  same;  we  have  the 
fame  ideals,  the  same  hopes,  the  same  ends;  and  his 
fears  about  our  ritualism,  our  Popeiy,  our  Comtism,  our 
idolatry,  are  figments  without  any  foundation  at  all. 
In  the  present  volume  we  may  trace  indications  of  some 
positive  belief  of  his  own  on  the  religions  problems.  They 
are  put  in  rather  a  guarded,  tentative,  almost  a  shy  manner, 
but  still  they  are  distinct  enough.  Now  it  may  surprise  him, 
but  it  is  true,  that  these  essential  ideas  of  his  about  religion 
are  practically  those  of  myself  and  my  friends.  We  put 
them  in  a  somewhat  more  systematic  way.  Our  evolution 
has  reached  a  stage  beyond  Agnosticism.  But  (I  say  it  as  a 
bond  of  peace  and  union,  and  not  in  any  spirit  of  offence) 
Mr.  Huxley  is  a  rudimentaiy  Positivist. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  response  Mr.  Huxley 
makes  to  this  tender  of  a  fraternal  embrace,  accompanied 
by  so  many  vigorous  thwacks  over  the  head.    We  are  on 


the  same  side/'  says  Mr.  Harrison,  and  I  know  that  I 
wish  him  welL** 

In  support  of  this  asi^ertion,  he  quotes  a  passage  from 
Huxley's  writings  to  the  effect  that  he  is  greatly  dispoied 
to  believe  that  a  determination  to  devote  oneself  to 
the  service  of  Humanity  is  the  only  Religion  which 
will  prove  itself  to  be  unassailably  acceptable  so  long 
a9  the  human  rasa  endures.  This,  exclaims  Mr.  Harri- 
son, is  the  belief  und  resolution  which  we  Positivists 
explain,  teach,  and  practice.  Mr.  Harrison  has  f^titd 
a  thousand  times  that  by  Religion  he  means,  as  Mr. 
Huxley  does,  the  service  of  Humanity,  and  he  proves  by 
a  multiplicity  of  quotations  that  the  so-called  worship  of 
Humanity  amounts  to  practically  the  same  thing  as  the 
reverence  and  love  for  the  ethical  ideal  which  Mr.  Huxley 
says  is  his  own  idea  of  Religion.  Hence  he  maintaina 
that  Mr.  Huxley  is  a  rudimentary  worshipper  of 
Humanity.  The  Positivists,  like  much  less  notable 
people,  are  somewhat  touchy  when  they  are  twitted  with 
the  fewness  of  their  numbers,  and  Mr.  Harrison  retorts 
upon  Mr.  Huxley's  sneer  at  the  number  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son's disciples  in  the  following  passage : — 

How  many  score  of  Huxleyites  are  there  in  the  three 
kingdoms?  How  many  disciples  has  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer t 
I  trust  that  we  all  of  us  exercise  some  influence  in  spheres 
wid^r  than  we  see  or  know.  But  the  number  of  persons 
to-day  inclined  to  group  themselves  into  schools  or  follow- 
ings  of  any  kind  is  small.  And  as  to  Positivists,  we  care  for 
influence,  not  for  disciples.  The  ceaseless  grinning  of  the 
comic  and  clerical  press  and  the  bow-wow  of  great  contro- 
versialists does  rather  terrify  quiet  people  from  the  doors  of 
Newton  Hall.  But,  putting  aside  the  mere  backs  who  cadge 
about  the  Royal  Society  and  the  science  press,  I  daresay  we 
can  show  as  many  "  disciples,"  if  that  is  needed,  as  Bfr. 
Huxley.  When  will  he  preside  at  the  next  grand  consistory 
of  the  Agnostic  Church  ? 

Mr.  Harrison  is  justified  in  being  a  little  sore,  for  it 
seems  that  three  years  a^o,  when  Mr.  Huxley  misrepr^ 
sented  him,  and  even  caricatured  him,  he  refrained  from 
any  public  reply  on  the  ground  that  he  was  so  pleased 
by  Huxley's  gallant  onslaughts  on  superstition,  and  so 
thankful  for  his  latent  profession  of  a  human  and  ethical 
religion,  that  he  contented  himself  with  speaking  to  him 
privately,  and  telling  him  that  he  haa  mistaken  his 
attitude,  and  that  they  were  not  so  far  apart  after  alL 
Professor  Huxley  seemed  glad  to  recognise  this,  but  lo 
and  behold,  in  1892  he  reprints  all  these  preposterous 
caricatures  and  misrepresentations.  Oh  !  Agnosticism, 
says  Mr.  Harrison,  with  thy  ethical  ideal  of  veracity, 
what  things  are  done  in  th^  name !  Nevertheless,  Blr. 
Harrison  has  sufficient  Ohnstian  charity  about  him  to 
conclude  as  follows : — 

I  can  forgive  him  all  the  hard  words  he  showers  upon  me, 
if  I  have  been  the  humble  instrument  of  leading  this  great 
Agno»tic  to  avow  his  own  gnostic  faith  at  last. 

It  is  most  cheering  to  find  that  Mr.  Huxley  looks  for  a 
solution  of  the  religions  problem  in  this  human,  social,  and 
terrestrial  direction,  and  not  in  any  absolute  philosophy  o£ 
the  universe,  or  in  any  Agnostic  creed  whatever.  He  \&  quite 
right  in  rejecting  .^^g:no8ticism  as  a  creed,  or  the  basis  of 
a  creed.  It  is  interesting  to  find  him  disclaiming  any 
scheme  for  a  Philosophy  of  Evolution.'*  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  attempted  it  with  extraordinary  powers  and 
attainments,  and  has  signally  failed.  And  where  Mr.  Spenoer 
has  failed  Mr.  Huxley  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  Science,  or 
rather  physiology  and  its  cognate  subjects,  is  Mr.  Huxley^ 
true  field,  and  not  philosophy,  much  less  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 
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THE  HOiME  RULE  BILL. 

MB.  BED^OND'S  ultimatum. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  October  Mr.  John 
Xledmond,  the  leader  of  the  Pamellite  paity,  diBcusses 
Home  Rule  under  the  title  of  The  Be-adjusimeiit  of  the 
Union  :  the  Nationalist  Plsm."  In  this  paper  he  sets 
forth  what  he  and  his  friends  demand  and  expect. 

NO  INTBBFBBBNCB. 

What  he  expects  first  of  all  b  a  formal  compact, 
-embodied  in  a  clause  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  that,  while 
the  Irish  legislature  continues  in  existence,  it  is  not  to 
he  interfered  witii  by  the  Imperial  Parliament : — 

We  would  expect  a  Clause  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  speci- 
fically provide  an  undertaking  that,  while  the  Irish  Parlia- 
cnentcontinued  in  existence,  the  powers  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  Ireland  would  never  be  used.  So  that  in 
point  of  actual  fact  it  comes  to  this— that  while  we  do  not 
<1eny  that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  has  now  the  power 
to  create  an  Irish  legislature,  would  retain  the  power  in 
{>trict  constitutional  theory  to  take  it  away  again,  we  would 
require  a  formal  compact  with  Ireland  to  the  effect  that, 
while  that  legislature  lasted,  it  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise  free  and  unfettered  control  over  the  affairs  com- 
•mitted  to  its  charge. 

Mr.  Redmond  naturally  does  not  like  the  retention  of 
the  Irish  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  this 
involves  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Imperifd  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 

NO  VETO. 

He  wiU  have  no  right  of  veto  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Crown  excepting  on  the  advice  of  the  Irish  Cabinet. 
To  allow  the  Imperial  Ministers  any  right  whatever 
through  their  Viceroy  to  veto  any  Act  passed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  would  reduce  the  entire  scheme  to 
a  useless  and  humiliating  farce.  These  are  Mr.  Red- 
mond's own  words.  To  this  it  is  only  necessarv  to 
reply  that,  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  in 
1886  distinctly  reserved  to  the  Imperial  Ministers  the 
right  of  exercising  such  a  veto,  and,  as  Mr.  Morley  has 
explicitly  declared  that  this  right  should  be  a  real 
veto  and  not  a  mere  shadow,  such  as  it  is  at  present 
in  relation  to  the  Imperial  legislature,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  there  should  have  been  so  much  enthusiasm 
paused  in  Ireland  over  Gladstonian  Home  Rule..  For  if 
Mr.  Redmond  is  right,  the  whole  of  the  majority  which 
has  been  returned  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  in  carrying 
out  Home  Rule,  as  he  defines  it,  has  made  a  pretty  con- 
siderable fool  of  itself  and  the  nation,  for  it  has  been 
returned  to  carry  out  a  scheme  which  is  thus  branded  in 
advance  as  a  useless  and  humiliating  farce."  It  is  just 
as  well  to  recognise  at  once  that  if  Irish  Nationausts 
generally  take  up  Mr.  Redmond's  line,  and  stick  to  it,  it 
will  not  be  worth  while  introducing  a  Home  Rule  Bill  at 
all,  and  we  shall  be  doomed  to  another  spell  of  Unionist 
Government.  We  may  fairly  hope,  however,  that  the 
Irish  Nationalists  have  no  intention  to  cut  the  throat  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  in  advance  by  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Redmond. 

NO  BBSEBVATION  ON  THBSB  POINTS. 

We  next  come  to  Mr.  Redmond's  ideas  as  to  the 
questions  which  mast  not  be  reserved,  but  must  be 
handed  over  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Irish  Legislature 
without  any  interference  by  Imperial  Parliament  and 
without  real  veto  by  the  representatives  of  the  Crown. 
They  are  the  police,  the  judiciary  and  the  land.  Mr. 
Redmond  says : — 

Our  position  on  the  question  of  the  police  is  plain  and 
reasonable.   The  character  of  the  present  police  force,  con- 


stituting as  they  do  a  standing  army  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thousand  men,  costing  a  million  and  a  half  every  year,  we 
believe,  should  be  changed,  and  the  statutory  power  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  raise,  equip,  and  maintain  such  a  military 
force  in  the  future  repealed.  The  ordinary  civil  police,  who 
should  take  the  place  of  the  present  armed  force,  must  be 
put  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  Irish  Executive. 

On  the  question  of  the  Judiciary,  speaking  for  myself.  I 
find  no  fault  with  the  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1886.  No 
reasonable  man  can  object  to  such  safeguards  as  may  be 
considered  desirable  to  ensure  that  no  injustice  be  done  to 
the  present  occupants  of  judicial  positions  in  Ireland ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  regard  any  measure  of  Home 
Rule  as  satisfactory  which  did  not  give  control  over  future 
judicial  appointments  to  the  responsible  Irish  Government, 
and  which  did  not  provide  that  the  Judges  should  be  remov- 
able only  on  a  joint  address  from  the  two  orders,  or  the  two 
Chambers,  as  tibe  case  might  be,  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

Of  the  Irish  land  question  .  .  .  it  is  a  Hne  qu&  non  of  a 
satisfactory  Home  Rule  scheme  that  no  reservation  of  this 
subject  from  the  Irish  Parliament  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Redmond  does  not  trouble  about  the  express 
enactment  of  provisions  forbidding  the  establishment  of 
religion  or  the  imposition  of  religious  disabilities  for 
religious  belief.  Mr.  Redmond  is  also  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  tribunal  to  decide  the  validity  or 
invalidity  of  statutes  passed  under  the  Irish  Constitu- 
tion. That,  of  course,  can  be  arranged,  but  the  ultimate 
authority  must  reside  in  the  ImperiaJ  Parliament. 

WHAT  THIS  PBACnCALLY  COMBS  TO. 

The  more  closely  Mr.  Redmond's  article  is  read  the 
more  clearly  will  it  appear  that  unless  the  Irish  are 
prepared  to  accept  a  Parliament  that  will  be  strictly 
subordinate  to  tne  Imperial  Parliament,  as  is  the 
London  County  Council,  they  have  no  more  chance  of 

fetting  Home  Rule  ibis  Parliament,  or  any  other 
'arliament  this  centiwy,  than  they  have  of  being  able 
to  fly  to  the  moon.  An  assembly  which  will  be  practi- 
cally free  to  deal  with  all  Irish  afbirs  without  let  or 
hindrance,  just  as  London  affairs  will  be  when  the 
County  Council  gets  the  extended  powers  to  which  the 
Progressive  majority  is  pledged — ^that  they  can  have,  but 
it  must  in  110  way  impair  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  It  must  be  a  subordinate  legis- 
lature— a  legislature  which  must  exercise  its  functions 
as  much  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  as 
the  County  Council  of  London.  If  this  is  once  clearly 
reoognised,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  question  arise»  as 
to  tne  retention  or  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members,  any 
more  than  there  is  a  question  of  retention  or  exclusion 
of  the  Metropolitan  members.  Our  Constitution  remains 
intact,  there  is  only  one  governing  body  the  more. 
Of  course,  if  the  Insh  Nationalists  agree  with  Mr. 
Redmond,  and  regard  this  as  a  mere  farce,  they  can 
reject  it,  and,  by  rejecting  it,  destroy  the  only 
Parliament  which  has  ever  been  elected  pledged  to 
give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  While  carryhig  out  an 
experiment  so  delicate  and  so  difficult  we  must  not 
impair  by  a  single  pennyweight  the  supreme  authority 
and  moral  right  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  amend, 
or  extend,  or  limit,  or  control,  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Local  affairs  can  be  locally  dealt  with  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Irish  people.  If  thev  are  faithful  in  few 
things  and  administer  the  affairs  that  are  entrusted  to 
them  reasonably,  their  powers  will  be  extended.  If 
they  do  not,  they  will  be  taken  away.  And  the  crux  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  wiU  be  the  provision  which  secures 
unimpaired  the  effective  right  of  Imperial  control — at  all 
events  during  the  first  ten^tive  stages  of  the  experiment 
of  Americanising  the  British  Constitution. 
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A  FRENCH  WRITER  ON  THE  IRISH  QUESTION. 

M.  Paul  Hamelle  contributes  to  the  Ncuvelle  Revue 
for  September  Ist,  the  last  of  three  interesting  papers  on 
this  subject,  which  are,  on  the  whole,  fair  and  decidedly 
sympathetic.  He  admits  the  goodwill  shown  by  recent 
Governments  in  trying  to  heal  the  breach  between  the 
two  nations— for  such,  in  fact,  they  are— but  thinks  that 
in  trying  to'  fit  English  laws  and  methods  to  Irish 
conditions,  they  have  added  a  blunder  to  the  crime 
committed  in  past  ages.  England  belongs  to  one  period 
of  development  —  Ireland  to  another  ;  England  has 
passed,  by  gradual  evolution,  without  any  violent  crisis, 
from  the  status  of  a  feudal,  to  that  of  a  modem  indos- 
triai  society— Ireland  is  st^  by  all  her  customs  and 
traditions,  rooted  m  the  Middle  Ages. 

THE  FALLACIES  OF  THE  UNIONISTS. 

Unionists  treat  the  question  as  if  there  were  only  interests 
to  be  regulated,  not  feelings  to  be  satisfied  or  passions 
to  be  appeased— the  national  feeling,  the  passion  for  in- 
dependence, which  live  in  the  hearts  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
Indivldnals.  In  their  somewhat  coarse  realism,  they  are, 
or  pretend  to  be,  ignorant  of  all  the  nobler  element  in  the 
claims  of  the  sabject  island.  They  are  like  Moli6re*s  doctors 
who  claimed  to  core  the  troables  of  the  mind  by  means  of 
drags. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  arguments  of  theirs  which  may 
be  set  aside  at  once.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  value  of 
that  founded  on  the  will  of  the  English  and  Scottish  people 
in  favour  of  the  Union  7  This  is  no  question  of  a  majority. 
The  Germans  might  just  as  well  have  opposed  the  will  of 
Germany  to  the  antipathy  which  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners 
entertained  towards  annexation.  And  the  Prussians  have 
evidently  started  with  the  same  idea  when  they  call  the  union 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  with  the  Hohenzollera  crown,  the 
"  liberation  of  Prussian  Poland.**  But,  at  least,  Prussia  and 
Germany  are  not  constitutional  monarchies  in  the  troe  sense 
of  the  word.  Accept  the  English  reasoning,  and  all 
international  problems  will  be  strangely  simplified.  Whenever 
two  races  fall  to  come  to  an  understanding,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  take  the  census :  the  right  will  be  on  the  side 
of  the  most  numerous.  We  might  as  well  deny  at  once  the 
very  principle  of  nationality. 

The  argument  which  relies  for  the  defence  of  the  Union 
on  the  example  of  the  northern  province  is  also  a  delusive 
one.  The  contrast  drawn  between  the  two  Irelands,  that  of 
law  and  order  and  that  of  disorder  and  crime,  is  only  a 
figure  of  rhetoric.  The  former  is  not  Ireland,  but  a  Saxon 
colony  Ob  Celtic  land.  English  by  origin,  it  has  remained 
English,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  sway  of 
compatriots  and  co-religionists  from  beyond  me  sea. 

THE  OBJECTIONS  TO  HOME  BULB. 

There  remain  two  more  serious  objections.  It  is  said 
that  the  departure  of  the  English  would  be  the  signal  for 
the  breaking  out  of  a  religious  war.  But  the  religious 
intolerance — found  among  all  primitive  nations— is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  backward  state  of  Ireland,  itself  caused  by 
foreign  domination  ;  and  the  perpetuatioa  of  the  one  is  also 
that  of  the  other.  Besides,  the  fanaticism  shown  by  the 
Irish  Catholics  is  only  one  form  of  their  patriotism.  The 
Irish  detest  Protestantism,  which  they  cannot  distinguish 
from  English  tyranny. 

The  second  objection  is  founded  on  the  alleged  incapacity 
of  the  Irish  to  govern  themselves.  It  is  all  the  more  difficult 
to  meet,  that  it  rests  upon  2i  petitio  principii.  An  incapacity 
which  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  experiment  is  given  as 
an  excuse  for  refusing  all  concessions— and  the  experiment 
is  precisely  what  England  declines  to  make. 

After  discussing  the  various  suggested  forms  of  Home 
Kule^  the  revival  of  Grattan*s  Parliament,  federal  union, 
and  colonial  independence,  M.  Hamelle  passes  on  to 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  which,  he  says,  has  two 
advantages  over  the  rest :  its  English  origin,  and  the 
personality  of  its  inventor.    It  is,  he  says,  before  aU 


things,  a  compromise  between  Irish  aspirations  and! 
English  repugnances.  M.  H^melle^s  estimate  of  tht»- 
statesman  whom  the  English  (he  says)  call  the  Great 
Old  Man  (G.O.M.),"  is  worth  quoting:— 

A  FBENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  G.O.M. 

...  A  most  captivating  figure— remaining  young  in 
heart  and  Intellect,  at  over  eighty  years  of  age,  he  finds 
relaxation  from  his  FftrUamentary  labours  in  splitting  the 
oaks  at  his  Hawarden  estate,  or  commenting  on  Homer. 
There  is  something  in  him  both  of  Fox  and  of  Cavour — also 
something  antique,  as  of  one  of  Plutarch's  men.  Like  that 
of  the  sympathetic  defender  of  89,  his  wide  intellect  is  open 
to  all  generous  ideas,  no  matter  where  they  come  from — 
even  ^om  France.  Like  Fox  he  unites  the  gift  of 
emotion  with  the  rarer  gift  of  being  able  to  communicate 
it,  and — by  this  power  of  enthusiasm  and  indignation  he  is 
a  great  man,  even  more  than  a  great  Englishman.  He  does 
not,  like  his  most  illustrious  compatriots,  banish  sentiment 
from  politics ;  sentiment  is  the  mainspring  of  his  own,  it  is 
sometimes  his  weakness,  oftener  his  strength,  and  he  always 
defends  it.  The  orator  who  became  to  all  Europe  the 
sonorous  echo  of  Bulgarian  sufferings,  and  almost — in  the 
Cabinet— the  advocate  of  the  Boers  against  his  country'^ 
injustice,  had  long  been  touched  by  the  distress  of  Ireland — 
even  long  before  he  became  the  champion  of  the  disinherited 
island.  At  first,  this  distress  challenged  him,  as  a  problem 
to  be  re-solved,  as  an  irritating  enigma,  propounded  by  nature 
and  history  to  his  investigating  curiosity.  Then,  by  an  im- 
perceptible gradation,  he  became  attached  to  the  object  of 
his  researches,  and  conceived  an  affection  for  it.  His  supple 
and  versatile  genius  knows  nothing  of  that  sublime 
obstinacy  which  refuses  to  accept  the  evidence  of  facts,  and 
is  composed  quite  as  much  of  pride  as  of  intelligence.  He 
can  understand  the  force  of  circumstances  and  modify  hia 
measures  accordingly.  He  possesses — ^in  the  same  degree  as 
the  creator  of  Italian  unity — ^the  precious  faculty  of 
incessantly  renewing  himself,  and  constantly  varying  the 
means  he  directs  to  the  same  end.  It  is  marvellous  to  see 
him,  for  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  he  first 
took  up  the  Irish  question,  trying  all  possible  remedies, 
multiplying  experiments,  knocking  at  every  door,  and 
gradually  approaching  the  trae  solution— as  far  as  this 
present  Home  Rule  project,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  last 
station  before  finally  reaching  port. 

A  PLEA  FOR  IKDBPBNDBNCB. 

In  M.  flamelle*s  view,  the  said  Home  Rule  project  is 
about  as  satisfactory  aa  anything  which  could  be  devised 
at  present  (though  incomplete  in  several  points,  es- 
pecially in  the  want  of  a  court  of  final  appeal),  but  only 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  Irish  independence— the  only  true 
solution  of  the  problem.  A  period  of  confusion  and  diffi- 
culty would  follow,  and  the  dangers  which  must  be  faced 
are  not  altogether  imaginary.  But  they  are  chiefly  such 
as  must  of  necessity  ^rido  when  an  age-long  wrong  is  set 
right ;  they  are  symptoms  of  a  distress  which  can  only  be 
combated  by  allowing  them  free  play,  and  the  longer  the 
right  action  is  deferr^jd,  the  more  formidable  wm  they 
b^ome.  Irish  lawlessness''  is  only  so  to  speak,  matter 
in  the  wrong  place. 

Behind  the  religious  question,  and  the  land  question,  lies 
the  eternal  political  question.  Here  and  nowhere  else  is 
the  final  cause  of  the  spectacle  before  our  eyes — the  law 
in  conflict  with  right—the  law  violating  the  eternal  right 
graven  in  the  hearts  of  nations;  and  Fenians,  boycotters, 
moonlighters  represent  that  right  in  their  savage  manner, 
as  against  the  policeman  and  the  soldier,  who  only  repre- 
sent the  law.  Disorder  has  arrived  at  such  a  point  that 
the  only  way  to  triumph  over  the  law-breakers  is  to  make 
legislators  of  them. 

M.  Hamelle's  paper,  intended  to  help  the  Irish,  does 
them  the  worst  of  services  by  proclaiming  that  Home 
Rule  is  only  valuable  as  a  stepping-stone  to  that  complete 
independence  to  which  Bntain  will  never  consent. 
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1REHINISCENCES  OF  JOHN  BRIGHT. 

Bt  His  Nephew. 

Mb.  Cha&lbs  MoLaben  has  an  interesting  paper  in 
the  North  American  Review  for  September,  on  John 
Bright. 

TBAININa  AS  A  BOT. 

His  literary  tastes  were  formed  and  amply  satisfied  in  the 
Qaaker  home  life  at  Green  Bank,  where  books  filled  the 
place  of  more  friTolous  amusements  in  the  outside  world. 
For  the  rest,  his  education  was  found  in  riding,  fishing, 
ericket,  and  so  forth,  in  close  association  with  the  sons  of 
his  father*s  worki>eople.  And  thus  he  was  trained  from  the 
first  to  poHlical  thought  and  effort.  His  father  used  to  read 
the  Ma/iushegUr  Ovardian  aloud  on  Saturday  evenings  to  the 
•children,  whfle  he  talked  of  the  days  of  Pitt  and  CasUereagh, 
and  told  them  of  the  Luddites  and  of  political  persecutions 
that  filled  their  hearts  with  hatred  of  Tory  power  and  Tory 
principles.  So  grew  up  a  practical,  straightforward  man, 
knowing  and  caring  for  his  countrymen ;  an  Bnglishman  on 
the  side  of  the  English. 

A  GBBAT  TALKEB. 

Speaking  of  John  Bright  as  a  conversationalist  he 
says  that  he  was  nervous  and  irritable  until  he  made  his 
speech,  but  when  his  speech  was  over  he  was  as  happy 
and  sympathetic  as  a  child : — 

If  it  was  a  public  meeting,  he  would  fall  into  his  host's 
•easy  chair  with  a  cigar,  and  talk  far  into  the  night  on  a 
thousand  trivial  topics  to  which  his  language  lent  a  thousand 
oharms.  Dogs,  parrots,  innkeepers,  Scotch  ministers,  minor 
poets,  royalties,  American  visitors,  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
political  world.  Highland  gamekeepers,  great  men  and  small 
men,  all  interested  him.  No  one  who  has  ever  felt  it  will 
forget  the  fesciuation  of  that  monologue  which  seemed  to 
gather  force  and  interest  as  the  hours  went  by.  All  the 
genius  of  his  matchless  eloquence  was  there,  directed  to  the 
kindly  as  well  as  the  serious  side  of  life.  As  in  his  talk,  so 
in  his  speeches,  humour  succeeded  pathos,  and  indignation 
alternated  with  satire.  The  strength  and  purity  of  his 
language  were  in  harmony  with  the  rich  vibration  of  his 
voice,  and  any  lack  of  gesture  was  atoned  for  by  the  noble 
earnestness  of  his  presence  and  the  dramatic  power  of  his 
mouth  and  eye.  He  touched  his  subject  with  a  broad  hand : 
**  Gladstone,*'  he  said, "  goes  coasting  along,  turning  up  every 
■creek  and  exploring  it  to  its  source  before  he  can  proceed  on 
his  way ;  but  I  have  no  talent  for  detail.  I  hold  my  course 
from  headland  to  headland  through  the  great  seas." 

HIS  LOVE  OP  POETBY. 

Mr.  McLaren  quotes  a  sayinfl^  of  Mr.  Bright's  that 
there  was  nothing  thatgave  so  much  pleasure  as  poetry, 
except  little  children,  ffis  favourite  authors  were  Milton, 
Whitlaer,  Longfellow  and  Byron,  and  he  used  to  read 
their  works  evening  after  evening  to  his  children.  He 
once  perjMtrated  a  quatrain  of  his  own,  which  he 
inaoribed  in  a  visitor's  book  at  an  inn  near  Inverness : — 

'*  In  Highland  glens  tis  far  too  oft  observed 
That  men  are  chased  away,  and  game  preserved ; 
Glen  Urquhart  is  to  me  lovlier  glen. 
Here  grouse  and  deer  have  not  supptented  men." 

He  loved  Scotland,  Scottish  terriers  and  Scottish  poets, 
hat  he  did  not  like  Scottish  theology,  it  was  too  full  of 
the  gridiron.  On  one  occasion  he  parted  from  a  High- 
land minister  at  a  dinner  party  with  the  remark :  "  It  is 
odd  that  a  man  who  knows  so  little  about  this  world  can 
tdl  us  so  much  about  the  next.'' 

HIS  LIFE  IN  LONDON. 

As  his  wife  cared  little  for  London  life,  John  Bright  always 
iHed  during  the  Parliamentary  session  in  bachelor  quarters, 


and  probably  never  gave  a  dinner  party  in  his  life.  For 
many  years  before  his  death  he  occupied  a  set  of  rooms  in 
Piccadilly  facing  the  Green  Park.  Here  he  breakfasted  and 
smoked  his  morning  cigar,  and  at  ten  o'clock  he  was  acces- 
sible to  every  one  who  chose  to  oalL  He  received  his  visitors 
in  a  grey  dressing-gown.  All  were  welcome ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  his  kindest  smile  was  for  the  straggling 
author,  or  for  the  American  who  sought  him  as  the  friend  of 
America,  often  without  other  introduction  than  his  nation- 
ality. Even  on  the  streets  of  London  his  well-known  face 
invited  recognition ;  and  many  a  time  his  hand  was  shaken 
by  unknown  travellers  from  the  United  States,  men  or 
women,  whose  names  he  never  knew  and  whom  he  never 
saw  again. 

HIS  COBBESPONDENCB. 

Whilst  he  held  Cabinet  office  he  tranr  ^ted  with  his 
secretary,  when  his  lev6e  was  over,  his  d.4.ay  business  as 
Minister  of  the  Crown ;  after  which  he  would  sit  down  at  a 
little  old-fashioned  desk  and  write  his  private  letters,  twenty 
or  thirty  every  day.  These  were  often  penned  on  half  sheets 
of  paper,  torn  from  the  notes  of  his  too  numerous  coi  re- 
spondents ;  but  even  in  this  scrappy  guise  they  were  models 
of  neatness,  written  in  a  small  and  delicate  hand.  He  never 
used  an  amanuensis,  or  left  the  letter  of  a  stranger  un- 
answered. So  punctilious  was  he  in  this  courtesy  that  he  not 
only  thanked  the  people  who  forwarded  him  presentation 
copies  of  their  books,  but  conscientiously  read  every  volume. 
He  even  recognised  the  needs  of  autograph  hunters,  and  he 
used  to  send  them  a  f^'w  favourite  hints  of  Whittier*s  with 
his  signatnse  below. 

HIS  AMUSEMENTS. 

A  large  part  of  John  Bright*s  idle  hours  in  London  were 
spent  in  the  old  club  house  in  Pall  Mall  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  history  of  English  Liberalism.  Though 
he  was  an  habitual  diner-out,  he  made  but  a  pretence  of  the 
evening  meal  After  glancing  over  the  day's  papers  at  the 
club,  he  hked  to  make  a  dinner  there  in  the  afternoon,  after 
which  he  would  stroll  from  table  to  table  in  casual  talk,  and 
finally  to  the  smoking-room  or  billiard-room,  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  knot  of  friends.  Thus  the  day  passed  until  it 
was  time  to  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  or  out  to 
dinner.  Billiards  wa6  the  only  game  he  cared  for,  and  if  he 
never  made  a  good  player  it  was  not  for  want  of  practice. 
As  his  influence  in  the  country  grew  to  be  unquestioned,  he 
became  everywhere  a  privileged  person. 

HIS  APOTHEOSIS. 

The  Queen  waived  in  favour  of  his  Quaker  principles 
the  rigor  of  State  etiquette.  He  was  well  received  at 
Windsor;  and  when  his  relations  with  the  Queen  had  become 
personal,  he  used  to  speak  of  her  with  peculiar  respect.  She 
was  in  his  eyes  "  the  most  absolutely  truthful  and  straight- 
forward person  he  had  ever  met."  He  was  never  spoilt  by 
success.  The  Sunday  after  one  of  his  most  famous  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Conmions,  on  the  administration  of  India,  in 
which  he  first  insisted  on  rational  principles  of  government 
for  the  250,000,000  inhabitants  of  that  Empire,  he  took  his 
seat  as  doorkeeper  on  a  back  bench  of  the  Friends'  Meeting 
House  in  his  native  town,  as  his  name  happened  to  fall  in 
rotation  for  the  duty.  He  lived  simply  and  without  ostenta- 
tion in  the  house  he  had  built  before  bis  first  marriage; 
keeping  the  early  hours  of  a  country  life.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  caressed  by  the  little  dog  that  had  been  his  favourite, 
surrounded  by  children  whom  he  loved,  and  with  the  con- 
solation of  a  people's  sympathy. 


In  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  for  October, 
there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Budgett  Meakin  upor; 
the  "  Greek  Church  and  the  Gospel."  Mr.  Meakin  thinkt 
that  the  Greek  Church  is  a  heathen  despotism.  Th^ 
editor  publishes  the  Centenary  Sermon  whicn  he  preacbec 
at  Leicester,  on  June  1st.         ^  | 
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MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE; 

Ob,  the  Typical  A&ibrican  Employer. 

In  Blackwood  for  October  there  is  an  article  under  the 
above  heading  wliich  is  very  readable  and  perhaps  not  on 
the  whole  unjust.  The  keynote  of  the  writer's  article  is 
that  the  workmen's  organisations  in  the  United  States 
have  carried  lawlessness  and  tyranny  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  employers  deserve  commendation  rather  than 
censure.  Between  employer  and  employed  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  war  to  the  knife  without  quarter,  and 
the  masters  have  won : — 

At  the  present  time  the  American  working  man,  taking 
him  on  the  average,  is  much  more  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden, is  more  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  his  employer,  and  is 
altogether  a  more  helpless  and 
a  more  spiritless  individual, 
than  the  average  working  man 
in  this  country. 

The  writer  does  not  hold 
Mr.  Carnegie  up  to  censure, 
but  simply  represents  him  as 
the  type  of  a  good  employer 
under  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  the  United  SUites. 
Although  justifying  the  em- 
ployers, he  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which 
they  carry  their  discipline 
which  will  do  the  employers 
probably  more  harm  in  the 
public  estimation  than  the 
praise  of  Blackwood  will  do 
them  good.  Tho  poHtical 
intimidation  practised  by 
the  employers  of  labour  is 
simply  astounding,  and  they 
habitually  resort  to  practices 
for  the  coercion  of  their 
workmen  which,  if  attempted 
in  this  country,  would  entail 
two  years'  hard  labour.  The 
discipline  is  rigorous  in  the 
extreme,  and  in  this  country 
would  be  considered  harsh 
and  brutal.  Mistakes  are 
punished  by  heavy  fines,  and 
if  one  minute  late  in  the 
morning  men  often  lose  half 
a  day's  wages.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  description  of 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Car- 
negie had  prepared  for  the 
struggle  at  Homestead.  The  preparations  certainly  seem 
more  significant  of  a  state  of  war  than  of  the  piping 
times  of  peace : — 

A  stout  board  fence,  twelve  feet  high  and  three  miles  long, 
has  been  built  upon  a  foundation  of  slag  of  three  feet  high, 
and  completely  surrounds  the  steel  works.  On  the  top  of 
this  fence  are  several  strong  strands  of  barbed  wire,  so 
connected  that  a  current  of  electricity  may  be  sent  through 
the  wires  from  the  electric  plant  by  simply  turning  a  switch 
in  the  office.  Of  course  such  a  wire  would  instantly 
kill  any  man  who  touched  it.  It  is  known  as  "  Ctoegie's 
Live  Wire  Fence."  Port-holes,  four  inches  in  diameter, 
have  been  bored  all  along  this  fence  at  the  height 
of  a  man's  eye.  Trenches  have  been  dug  all  over  the  works 
to  various  points  along  the  fence,  where  hydrants  are 
stationed,  and  through  these  hydrants  either  cold  or  boiling- 


From  Der  Wahre  Jaeob.l 

IN  TUB  LAND  OF  FBBBDOM. 
A  very  oomfortoble  aitiuition. 


hot  water  can  be  discharged.  Hundreds  of  arc  lights  have^ 
been  mounted  on  high  poles  throughout  the  works,  and  along 
the  fence  and  on  the  buildings  search-lights  have  been 
placed.  Around  the  office  an  additional  fence  has  been- 
built,  and  a  bridge  forty  feet  high  cormects  the  office  with 
the  inside  of  the  works.  An  extra  search-light  has  been. 
placed  upon  this  bridge,  and  also  a  sentry-box.  Cameras 
with  flash-light  have  been  placed  in  different  parts  of  the- 
works,  so  that  portraits  of  those  who  approach  the  premisett 
may  be  taken  instantaneously,  and  thus  subsequently 
identified.  Barracks  have  also  been  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  imported  workmen.  On  the  river  in  front  of: 
the  works  a  steel  steam-launch  has  been  fitted  out  as  a 
small  warshijT,  with  swivel  guns;  and  several  other  boats 
have  been  equipped  with  small  howitzers  and  search-lights. 

There  surely  never  were  such 
elaborate  and  formidable  pre- 
parations made  before  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  incidents- 
of  a  strike.  All  these  prepara- 
tions had  been  commenced 
some  six  weeks  before  the 
strike  commenced,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Finlcerton  de- 
tectives were  also  engaged 
beforehand. 

Blackwood  thinks  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  had  no  option  but 
to  take  this  course.  The 
strike  and  lock-out  caused 
Mr.  Oamede  a  loss  of  £10,000 
a  day,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  military  cost  another 
£4,000  per  diem.  Employers 
woidd  not  face  such  an 
expenditure  without  a  good 
cause.  But  the  issue  had 
come  to  this : — 

Are  we,  the  proprietors  of 
these  works,  to  have  the 
control  of  them ;  or  are  they 
to  pass  ont  of  our  control  into 
the  hands  of  a  trade- union f 
When  matters  get  to  that 
pass,  any  employer  who  has  a 
spark  of  manhood  in  him  will 
spend  his  last  breath  and  his 
last  shilling  before  he  will 
make  an  ignoble  surrender  to 
a  set  of  agitators. 

The  whole  article  is 
vitiated  by  a  spirit  of  fierce 
hostility  to  laoour,  and  it 
constantly  intimates  that 
Tillett,  Mann,  and  Bums 
are  trying  to  establish  a 
similar  terrorism  in  England  as  that  which  now  prevails^ 
in  America  1 

A  DEFBNOK  OF  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Miss  Clementina  Black,  writing  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  under  the  title  of  "  Coercion  of  Trade  Unions," 
defends  them  against  their  critics,  explains  in  what  way 
they  use  coercion,  and  maintains  that  it  is  justifiable. 
She  says  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Trades  Unions  have 
got  for  their  members  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay,  and 
maintains  that  England,  where  the  Unions  are  the 
strongest,  is  the  most  prosperous  country  in  Europe. 


[October  1»  1892. 


The  Leisure  Hour  for  October  contains  a  map  of  tho 
canals  of  the  planet  Mars,  from  a  map  by  M  Schia- 
parelli. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  HOMESTEAD. 

The  Hon.  Chauncey  F.  Black  sufirgests,  in  the  Forum 
"for  September,  aa  a  remedy  for  the  labour  troubles  which 
•came  to  a  head  at  Homestead,  the  necessity  for  enabling 
trades  unions  to  enter  the  field  against  trusts  on  equcS 
terms.  He  would  incorporate  a  trades  union  and  make 
it  the  intermediary  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed. If  this  could  have  been  carried  out  by  the  men 
working  at  Homestead,  they  would  have  been  enrolled  in 
a  labour  corporation  and  the  scheme  would  have  worked 
r.s  follows : — 

CHABTBB  TRADES  UKI0K8. 

This  corporation  contracts  with  Mr.  Frick  for  a  given 
amount  of  work  of  a  given  character.  The  corporation  de^ls 
viith  the  men ;  Mr.  Frick  does  not.  It  collects  wages  and  in 
tturn  pays  dividends.  It  employs  and  dismisses,  or  admits  to 
its  membership  and  expels.  It  hears  and  redresses  griev- 
ances. Its  existence  manifestly  renders  such  ontbres^  as 
the  one  under  consideration  almost  an  impossibility,  since  the 
men  manage  their  own  corporation  and  their  own  business  in 
their  own  way.  It  is  a  counterpart  of  the  capitalist  corpora- 
tion  which  confronts  it.  It  will  sue  and  be  sued ;  it  will 
collect  damages  or  pay  them.  It  will  prosper  or  not,  as  other 
<:orporations  do. 

Such  a  corporation,  if  managed  with  one-half  the  con- 
servative skill  and  judgment  that  have  marked  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  Amalgamated  Association," 
could  well  be  trusted  to  arrange  the  details  of  its  business 
satisfactorily  to  all  its  components  and  to  those  with  whom 
it  might  contract. 

BNFOBCB  ABBITBATIOir. 

Bat  the  State  has  not  discharged  its  duty  by  merely 
granting  a  charter  to  a  labour  corporation,  with  even  the 
.most  careful  and  elaborate  provisions  for  its  safe  manage- 
onent.  It  must  also  provide  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
•disputes  between  the  aggregations  of  capital  on  the  one  side 
and  the  aggregations  of  men  on  the  other.  It  must  do  this 
not  only  in  justice  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  but 
in  justice  to  itself.  Provisions  for  arbitration,  provisions  for 
speedy  litigation  in  default  of  arbitration,  provisions  for  pre- 
serving conditions  against  radical  changes  while  the  legal 
settlement  is  in  progress,  provisions  against  call-outs,  lock- 
outs, and  strikes  in  the  interim,  and,  above  all,  provisions 
against  evictions  of  workmen  and  the  introduction  of  armed 
forces— these  are  the  outlines  which  the  wisdom  of  a  legisla- 
ture bent  upon  a  fair  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problem 
^d  the  removal  of  the  gravest  danger  of  modem  times  might 
he  expected  to  fill  in  with  details  that  would  not  defeat  the 
great  object  in  view. 

Mr.  Black  makes  short  work  of  the  objections  based  upon 
the  plea  that  this  would  be  an  unwarrantable  interference 
^th  the  employers.  The  Carneffies  must  be  taught  that 
no  man  in  civihsed  society  can  do  what  ho  hkes  with  his 
own.  The  very  immensity  of  Carnegie's  business  chal- 
lenges public  regulation : — 

The  State,  which  upon  all  established  theories  of  our  free 
institutions  is  supreme,  can  never  be  said  to  have  discharged 
its  sovereign  duty  until  it  has  opened  the  way  to  peaceable 
and  orderly  settlement  of  such  disputes  and  compelled  all 
patties  concerned  to  walk  in  it. 

BBSTBIGT  FOBTIGN  IMMIGBATION. 

The  North  American  Review  devotes  three  articles  to 
^he  Homestead  strike.  The  first  gives  the  congressional 
view,  and  is  written  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Oates,  chairman  of  the 
-Congressional  Investigating  Committee.  Mr.  Oates 
thinks  that  the  greatest  mistake  made  by  Mr.  Frick  was 
that  he  did  not  appeal  at  once  to  the  State  and  county 
authorities.  Instead  of  appealing  to  the  sheriff  he 
•engaged  the  Pinkertons.  He  save  as  his  reason  his 
want  of  confidence  in  the  sheriff,  but  if  he  appealed  from 
the  sheriff  to  the  governor  he  would  have  got  all  the 


force  he  wanted.  Mr.  Oates  thinks  that  a  compulsory 
arbitration  law  is  impracticable.  Mr.  Oates  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  right  of  blacklegs  to  be  employed  and 
to  be  protected  when  employed  by  the  whole  of  the 
force  of  the  State.  Our  entire  government  is  based 
upon  the  idea  of  the  individual  right  of  every  citizen 
to  hfe,  Hberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  What 
ought  to  be  done  is  to  repeal  all  class  legislation 
and  restrict  foreign  immigration. 

DEFBND  LIBBBTY  AGAIKST  TBABBS  UNIONS. 

The  Hon.  G^.  T.  Curtis  gives  us  the  constitutional 
view.  He  holds  that  the  employment  of  the  Pinkertons 
was  constitutional  and  right,  that  the  acts  of  the 
Pinkerton  men  were  legal,  that  the  strikers  were 
murderers,  and  all  who  helped  them  were  accessories  to 
murder.  Mr.  Curtis  holds  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
legislative  power  is  to  emancipate  the  individual  man 
from  the  tyranny  of  his  class.  Mr.  Curtis  says  that  we 
have  emancipated  the  coloured  race  from  slavery,  but 
that  certain  of  our  own  race  need  emancipation  from  a 
slavery,  namely,  the  slavery  of  a  union  which  is  just  as 
bad. 

COMPUiaOBY  ABBITBATION. 

The  third  paper  is  written  by  Mr.  Powderly,  the 
General  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of  labour. 
He  is  in  favour  of  compulsory  arbitration.  Mr.  Powderly 
says  that  arbitration  must  take  the  place  of  Pinkertonism. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  he  would  work  it : — 

It  should  be  a  law  in  every  State  that  in  disputed  cases  the 
employer  should  be  obliged  to  select  two  arbitrators  and  the 
employees  two,  these  four  to  select  the  fifth  ;  this  arbitration 
commission  to  have  access  to  all  books,  papers,  and  facts 
bearing  ou  the  question  at  issue  from  both  sides.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  commission  should  be  made  up  of 
reasonable,  well-disposed  men,  and  that  publicity  would  not 
be  given  to  such  information  as  they  might  become  pos- 
sessed of. 

An  established  board  of  arbitration,  appointed  by  a  governor 
or  other  authority,  is  simply  no  board  of  arbitration  at  all, 
for  the  reason  that  the  workmen  would  have  no  voice  in  its 
selection,  and  the  other  side,  having  all  the  money  and 
influence,  would  be  tempted  to  "  fix  such  a  board  prepara- 
tory to  engaging  in  a  controversy  with  working  men.  For 
either  side  to  refuse  to  appoint  its  arbitrators  should  be  held 
to  be  cause  for  their  app!ointment  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  No  strike  or  lockout  should  be  entered  upon  before 
the  decision  of  the  board  of  2i*oitrators.  Provisions  for 
appeal  from  the  decision  or  the  arbitrators  should  be  made 
in  Older  to  prevent  intimidation  or  money  from  influencing 
the  board.  In  no  case  should  the  introduction  of  an  armed 
force,  such  as  the  Pinkerton  detective  agency,  arms  and 
equips,  be  tolerated. 


A  Bicycle  Railway. 

In  CasselVs  Magazine  the  "  Gatherer  "  describes  a  new 
railway  which  will  probably  before  long  be  acclimatised 
in  this  country.  It  consists  of  a  continuous  fence 
solidly  built,  with  a  rail  on  the  top  bar,  over  which  the 
bicyclist  drives  a  kind  of  upside-down  machine  with  a 
small  wheel  behind  him  and  a  slightly  larger  one  in 
front.   The  pedals  are  placed  below : — 

The  cycle  rail  runs  between  Mount  Molly  and  Smithfield. 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  each  passenger  is  his  own  locomotive, 
and  thus  combines  exercise  with  travel.  There  is  no  danger 
of  falling  off  and  no  trouble  about  steering,  so  that  the 
passenger  can  freely  look  about  him  and  enjoy  the  air.  It 
is  proposed  to  double  the  track  for  going  and  coming 
passengers,  and  to  provide  stations  at  intervals  with  supplies 
of  vehicles. 
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IS  SPIRITUALISM  OF  THE  DEVIL? 

YBA,  VERILY,  SAYS  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Thb  current  number  of  the  Month  contains  an  article 
on  "  Spiritualism  and  its  Consequences,"  the  writer  of 
which  is  good  enough  to  summarise  in  a  compendious 
form  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  from  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism,  with  which  he 
connects  magnetism,  somnambulism,  and  clairvoyance, 
which  are  all  confounded  together  by  the  Sacred  College 
of  the  Inquisition.  As  the  writer  expresses  the  opinion 
of  many  good  people,  and  that  of  the  largest  organised 
Church  which  calls  itself  by  the  Christian  name,  I  quote 
his  conclusions,  so  that  all  my  readers  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  warning  which  they  contain : — 
thus  satth  thb  church. 

Spiritualism,  by  which  we  mean  the  practice  of  invoking 
and  holding  converse  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead  by  writing 
and  speaking,  or  any  other  means  whatever,  is  unlawful  and 
abominable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  this  for  the  following 
reasons: — 

1.  The  spirits  who  appear  to  those  on  earth  when  invoked 
by  them  are  not  what  they  profess  to  be,  nor  the  spirits  of 
departed  friends,  but  the  ministers  of  Satan  who  assume  the 
character  and  even  the  appearance  of  the  deceased,  and 
manifest  secrets  known  only  to  them,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
living  and  bring  them  into  their  power.  All  commerce  with 
them  is  therefore  a  direct  dealing  with  Satan  and  the  devils 
who  serve  him. 

2.  The  true  character  of  these  spirits  is  shown  by  the 
doctrine  taught  by  them.  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
subversive  of  all  faith.  It  is  more  especially  directed  against 
the  eternity  of  punishment  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

3.  The  Invariable  consequence  of  intercourse  with  the 
spirits  is  a  gradual  and  insensible  loss  of  faith,  and  a  dis- 
relish and  dislike  for  all  intercourse  with  God,  whether  by 
prayer.  Holy  Communion,  or  any  other  of  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church.  In  some  cases  gross  sins  against  purity  also 
follow  on  the  practice  of  Spiritualism. 

4.  Spiritualism  is  a  grave  sin  against  the  natural  law  graven 
on  the  hearts  of  all  men.  Its  prevalence  is  invariably  accom- 
panied by  a  low  morality  and  an  overweening  pride. 

5.  Spiritualism  is  also  strictly  forbidden  by  Holy  Scripture 
and  by  the  Catholic  Church,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin.  It  is  a 
direct  and  formal  insult  to  Almighty  God. 

thus  saith  the  "rbvibw  of  reviews." 

The  writer  before  arriving  at  these  conclusions  takes 
exception  to  the  observation  which  I  made  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.   He  says  :— 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Review  of  Reviews  is 
professedly  Christian.  If  It  is,  the  following  criticism,  which 
appears  in  the  current  number,  on  our  article  on  the  true 
character  of  Spiritualism,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  faith  it  professes  to  hold. 

After  quoting  the  criticism,  the  writer  then  proceeds : — 

It  is  strange  that  intelligent  men  do  not  see  that  such  a 
paragraph  is  a  virtual  disavowal  of  Christianity  altogether. 
It  is  no  question  of  *•  traversing  what  a  priest  believes  to  be 
true,"  but  of  directly  and  indirectly  denying  the  doctrine 
that  underlies  all  Christianity  and  all  belief  in  its  Divine 
Founder. 

In  a  previous  passage  he  explains  that  this  doctrine 
which  underlies  all  Christianity  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  concerning  which  nothing  was  said  by  me 
in  the  passage  which  is  said  to  virtually  disavow  Christi- 
anity altogether.   The  writer  says : — 

Every  Christian  holds  any  fact,  statement,  or  phenomenon 
which  traverses  this  central  doctrine  of  Christianity  to  be  of 
hell.   In  this  respect  he  is  bound  to  be  intolerant. 

Here  we  have  stated  succinctly  enough  the  ordinary 
orthodox  view  of  the  sacred  duty  of  intolerance.  Because 


a  priest,  the  writer  of  this  article,  believes  that  SpirituaGsm 
directly  and  indirectly  leads  to  the  denial  of  the  Incarna- 
tion :  Spiritualism  is  of  hell,  and  communications  received 
through  mediums  are  of  the  devil.  It  is  a  convenient 
formma,  and  settles  many  things.  But  there  are  twa 
two  illustrations  of  the  danger  of  this  method  of  con- 
structive imputation  of  blasphemy  and  diabolism  to 
which  I  may  refer, 

WAS  HE  ''of  BEELZEBUB?'' 

About  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  the  priests,  high 
priests,  and  scribes,  and  all  those  ecclesiastical  authorities 
who  corresponded  in  Judea  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Rome,  were  confronted  by  facts,  state- 
ments, and  phenomena  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  law  and  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets.  They  could  not  deny  the  facts  ;  they  roundly 
denied  the  statements,  and  they  accounted  for  the  phe- 
nomena in  the  same  way  that  the  Month  accounts  for 
those  of  Spiritualism.  For  it  is  written  that  when  thes& 
men  heard  it,  they  said: — "This  fellow  doth  not  cast 
out  devils  but  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils." 
And  Jesus  said  unto  His  disciples,  the  disciple  is  not 
above  his  lord ;  it  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  do 
as  his  master  and  the  servant  as  his  lord.  If  they 
have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how 
much,  therefore,  shall  they  call  them  of  his  household? 
In  those  days  the  duty  of  intolerance  was  not  only 
preached  as  a  principle,  but  practised  as  a  duty,  and  the 
result  was  the  Cross  of  Calvary.  From  that  Cross  was 
bom  the  religion  which  had  as  its  ^eatest  organised 
embodiment  the  Catholic  Church.  Fourteen  hundred 
years  passed,  and  the  sway  of  the  Church  was  supreme 
and  luiquestioned.  Protestantism  had  not  yet  arisen 
to  shake  the  foundations  and  undermine  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Church. 

WAS  SHE  "a  limb  OF  THE  FIEND?" 

Then  there  arose  in  Western  Europe  a  simple  peasant 
girl,  who  hoard  voices  inaudible  to  others,  and  saw  visions 
unpelling  her  to  take  a  course  which  to  the  authorities  of 
her  time  appeared  absolutely  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  the  natural  law,  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  canons  of  the  Church.  She,  a  simple  village 
maid,  bestrode  a  war  horse,  rallied  armies  round  her 
banner,  and  hurled  the  forces  of  France  against  the 
English  hosts.  She  saved  her  country,  crowned  her 
King,  and  delivered  France.  In  all  the  Western  world 
no  figure  so  ideal,  so  sublime,  meets  our  gaze ;  for 
purity,  for  faith,  for  noble  constancy  and  high 
resolve,  Joan  of  Arc  stands  foremost  among  the  saints 
of  God.  And  yet  the  Pope  demanded  that  she  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition ;  and  she  was  tried 
and  burned  as  a  heretic  and  a  witch,  who  was  declared  to 
be  "a  disciple  and  limb  of  t±»  fiend."  One  poor  woman 
in  Paris,  who  ventured  to  say  that  she  believed  Joan  had 
really  been  sent  of  God,  was  burned  alive  by  those  pre- 
decessors of  the  editor  of  the  Mouthy  who  allege  that  in 
such  cases  the  Christian  is  bound  to  be  intolerant.  It 
was  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  who  presided  over 
her  trial,  and  when  she  was  led  sobbing  to  the  stake  at 
which  she  was  burned  to  death,  the  orthodox  Catholics 
of  the  day  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that 
when  they  were  committing  one  of  the  most  detestable 
and  most  cruel  of  all  the  murders  that  ever  disgraced 
the  history  of  mankind,  they  were  testifying  their  love  of 
God  and  their  abhorrence  of  all  dealings  with  the  Evii 
One. 

With  these  two  cases  on  record  no  one  can  be  surprised 
at  the  conclusions  of  the  editor  of  the  Month :  he  is  iiii 
the  true  line  of  succession  from  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jeru.<* 
salem  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais. 
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SOME  MORE  PSYCHICAL  WONDERS. 

FROM  THE  WESTERN  WORLD. 

The  Rev.  Minot  Savage,  in  the  Arena  for  September, 
:gives  us  his  second  instahnent  of  well-authenticated 
cases  illustrating  the  mysterious  powers  of  psychome-  . 
trists,  clairvoyants,  mediums,  and  other  gifted  persons. 
Most  of  his  anecdotes  are  taken  from  his  sSances  with 
Mrs.  Piper,  a  lady  who,  to  put  it  roughly,  knocked  the 
bottom  out  of  the  scepticism  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society.  When  Mr.  Savage  first  saw  her,  she  imme- 
diately described  the  spirit  of  his  father,  and  said 
that  his  father  told  her  that  they  called  Mr.  Savage 
*  Judson,"  which  was  a  habit  his  father  had  during 
his  son's  youth,  which  he,  however,  discontinued  fifteen 
years  before  his  deatdi.  She  also  said  that  he  had 
a  peculiar  bare  spot  on  his  head  on  the  rieht-hand 
side.  The  bald  spot  was  the  result  of  a  burn  which  had 
occurred  before  Mnot  Savage  was  bom.  He  gives  several 
other  cases  like  that.  Mr.  Savage  then  tells  a  somewhat 
extraordinary  story  of  a  little  girl  of  twelve,  the  spirit  of 
whose  grandfather  watched  over  her,  saving  her  from  all 
fear  of  being  in  the  dark.  On  another  occasion  she 
saw  and  minutely  described  to  her  father  a  yoimg  lady 
whom  he  had  been  in  love  with  before  he  fell  in  love  with 
her  mother,  and  gave  information  which  was  certainly  not 
known  to  her. 

A  USEFUL  GHOST. 

Mr.  Savage  brings  his  paper  to  a  close  by  telhng 
an  interesting  story  of  the  way  in  which  a  clergy- 
man, in  one  of  the  New  England  States,  suddenly  ex- 
perienced a  very  strange  and  powerful  nervous  shock,  as 
if  an  electrical  current  had  been  applied  to  the  base  of 
his  brain  and  passed  down  his  whole  body  to  his  feet. 
Immediately  he  saw  the  face  and  form  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  but  who  bore  some  sort  of  a 
resemblance  to  ms  friend  who  sat  near.  He  also  saw  his 
name  and  then  he  heard,  although  not  by  his  ears,  the 
following  message: — 

*'  Tell  my  brother  that  a  piece  of  property  which  I  once 
owned,  and  which  by  death  fell  to  my  heirs,  and  is  now 
owned  by  my  brother,  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  him.  He 
mnst  look  after  it  at  once,  or  it  will  pass  oat  of  his  bands." 

Mr.  B.  at  once  repUed,  however :  **  It  is  not  possible  that 
this  can  be  tme.  1  have  all  my  tax  bills  on  the  various 
properties  which  I  own  in  Nebraska.   It  is  a  mistake." 

A  few  days  later,  Mr.  L.,  the  psychic,  sailed  for  a  vacation 
-trip  to  Europe.   He  was  absent  several  months. 

On  his  return  he  met  Mr.  B.  one  day,  and  he  said :  Oh, 
about  that  matter  in  Nebraska.  I  looked  over  my  papers 
soon  after  yon  went  away,  and  found  that  one  of  my  tax 
bills  on  a  certain  piece  of  property  was  missing.  I  felt  sure 
that  I  had  received  it.  Bot  I  found  that  I  had  been  mistaken. 
I  at  once  wrote  to  my  agent  (in  Nebraska),  and  requested 
him  to  send  the  tax  biU  to  me.  The  agent  wrote  that, 
through  his  own  oversight,  the  lessee  had  been  allowed  to 
pay  the  tax  on  the  property,  ana  had  taki  n  as  security  what 
is  called  a  tax  Hen.  The  payment  of  thete  taxes^  and  the 
taking  of  tiich  liens  for  a  certain  length  of  time  rviV,  in  the 
€ndt  entitle  tlie  lessee  to  a  warrantee  deed  of  the  property,** 

Mr.  Savage  concludes  by  saying :~ 

The  story  is  authenticated  in  such  a  way  as  would  make  it 
good  evidence  in  the  hands  of  any  judge,  or  before  any  jury 
in  Christendom. 

CAN  GHOSTS  BE  PHOTOGRAPHED? 

Prof.  Elliot  Coues  in  the  Calif om^  for  September  has 
a  copiously  illustrated  paper  in  which  he  discusses  the 
question   Can  Ghosts     Photographed      He  does  not 


answer  the  question  either  way.  What  he  does  bring 
out  is  the  ease  with  which  fictitious  ghostly  photographs 
can  be  produced.  The  literature  on  Ghost  photography 
is  very  voluminous ;  but  up  to  the  present  no  conclu- 
sive result  has  been  arrived  at : — 

No  one  magazine  article  can  more  than  touch  upon  a  tiihc 
of  what  has  been  wiitten.  But  it  is  all  pretty  much  alike— 
a  mass  of  minute  descriptions  of  scenes,  incidents,  processes, 
results,  precautions  against  trickery,  affidavits  of  witnefcse.-, 
and  perfect  reliance  on  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena, 
on  the  one  hand ;  of  the  proof  of  imposture  in  mauy  cases, 
and  the  picking  to  pieces  of  all  the  evidence  in  the  rest  of 
the  cases,  on  the  other  hand ;  of  declarations  and  denials,  of 
claims  and  counterclaims,  of  explanations  that  explain  no- 
thing, and  of  theories  that  count  for  nothing.  By  the  time  one 
has  waded  through  it  all,  as  I  have,  he  may  seem  to  himself 
to  have  chased  an  ignis  fatuxis  in  the  night  of  his  own  ignor- 
ance, and  perhaps  conclude,  not  that  a  phantom  can  be 
photographed,  but  that  spirit  photography  is  itself  a  phantom 
of  the  mind. 

A  JAMAICA  GHOST  STORY. 

The  Victorian  Quarterly  for  July,  published  in  Jamaica, 
contains  an  article  by  E.  N.  MacLaughlin  on  "  Second 
Sight,"  which  tells  the  story  of  an  apparition  at  the 
moment  of  death.  The  writer  when  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age,  about  quarter  to  two  in  the  ftftppioon,  w^  playing 
with  his  brother  when—' 

Suddenly  lifting  my  head  I  saw  approaching  us  from  the 
west  along  the  private  path,  an  old  man,  whose  countenance, 
naturally  florid,  was  now  evidently  paler  than  was  its  wont. 
He  wore  white  whiskers  and  beard,  the  latter  shorn  away 
from  the  chin,  but  leaving  a  deep  fringe  under  the  throat, 
and  his  face  was  otherwise  clean  shaven. 

He  was  dressed  in  white  duck  trousers,  and  a  shirt  made 
from  calico,  printed  with  alternate  plain  and  figured  stripes 
once  of  a  violet  hue,  but  now  pale  from  washing ;  both 
articles  of  dress  evidently  just  put  on.  The  absence  of  other 
garments  was  not  an  uncommon  circumstance  in  a  seaside 
village  such  as  ours  was,  but  I  cannot  now  distinctly  remem- 
ber whether  he  wore  boots,  or  a  hat,  or  both.  He  was  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  me,  and  walked  leisurely  by,  with  nothing 
unnatural  about  him,  except  that  his  gaze  was  fixed  intently 
before,  and  that  he  took  no  notice  whatever  of  me  or  my 
companions  though  he  was  only  a  few  yards  away. 

His  playmate  saw  nothing,  and  when  he  told  his  father, 
he  saio,  I  am  siure  that  Mr.  W.  must  be  dead,^  men- 
tioning the  name  of  an  elderly  gentleman  some  ten 
miles  away.  Some  time  afterwards  a  horse  galloped  up, 
and  the  rider  sfud  that  old  Mr.  W.  had  died  that  after- 
noon. Two  weeks  afterwards  the  son  of  the  deceased 
called  upon  his  father,  and  the  boy  was  called  in  to  tell 
what  he  had  seen : — 

**  It  is  most  singular,^  said  the  visitor,  when  my  story  was 
ended,  **  but  every  detail  is  perfect.  On  that  morning  my 
father  appeared  so  much  better  that  some  of  the  family  be- 
lieved the  change  to  be  permanent ;  I  thought  differently, 
and  when  he  asked  to  be  shaved  and  dressed  in  order  to  get 
up,  I  put  him  off  till  one  o'clock ;  but  as  he  persisted,  I  at 
last  yielded.  After  I  had  shaved  him  exactly  as  the  child 
describes,  he  had  his  whole  wardrobe  produced  before  he 
could  be  satisfied,  and  at  last  he  selected,  and  desired  us  to 
dress  him  in  a  white  duck  trousers  and  a  coloured  shirty 
printed  with  alternate  plain  and  figured  ttripes^  violet 
coloured^  but  somewhat  faded  from  washing.  When  these  had 
been  put  on  he  sat  up  for  a  while,  and  then  said  '  I  am  very 
tired,  let  me  lie  down.'  We  adjusted  the  pillows  and  laid 
him  down,  and  within  five  minutes  after  he  breathed  his 
last." 

"  And  the  hour,"  asked  my  father,  '*  what  was  the  exact 
time  of  death  ? " 

•*  SeveTUeen  minutes  to  two  o^cloch"  was  the  reply. 
'*  A  difference  of  two  minutes,"  mjrlKlther  remafked. 
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MITTENWALD  AND  ITS  FIDDLE-MAKING 
INDUSTRY. 

Such  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article  in  Heft  I.  of  the 
new  volume  o|  Vom  Fels  zum  Meer,  in  which  Herr  Richard 
Schott,  while  describing  his  visit  to  the  famous  centre  of 
the  violin  industry,  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  life  in  a 
quaint  Bavarian  town. 

PAST  mSTOBT. 

Mittenwaldy  with  its  curious^  frescoed  houses,  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  Isar  river,  and  is  overlooked  by 
the  Kurwandel  and 
Wetterstein  moun- 
tains. It  is  reached 
by  train  to  Murnau, 
and  thence  by  sledge 
or  the  post  omnibus. 
In  the  past  it  was  a 
halting-place  for  the 
Romans  on  their  way 
to  the  Danube,  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages  it 
played  a  not  unimpor- 
tant part  as  a  half- 
way station  on  the 
commercial  highway 
between  Augsburg  and 
Bozen.  I^ter,  the 
annual  fair  was  re- 
moved from  Bozen  to 
Mittenwald,  and  the 
place  flourished  for 
about  two  centuries, 
till  the  fair,  too,  be- 
came a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  all  pros- 
perity threatened  to 
forsake  the  old- 
fashioned  little  town. 

mitteitwald's 

SAVIOUB. 

It  was  rescued  by  a 
native,  Matthias  Klotz, 
who  in  his  boyhood 
was  apprenticed  to 
Nicolo  Amati,  the  cele- 
brated Cremona  viohn- 
maker,  and  he  seems 
to  have  shown  such 
aptitude  for  his  craft, 
and  in  consequence  to 
have  aroused  such 
jealousy  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  appren- 
tices, that  his  life  be- 
came intolerable,  and 
after  some  eight  years 
he  quitted  Cremona, 
and  the  next  two  years  wandered  about  from  place 
to  place,  still  making  it  his  business  to  perfect  himself 
in  nis  craft.  When  he  returned  to  Mittenwald,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  it  was  to  found  a  school  for 
violin-making.  His  nrst  care,  however,  was  to  enter 
the  chiu^ch  and  ask  for  God*s  blessing  on  his  enter- 
prise, in  witness  whereof  he  immediately  carved  his  name 
on  the  side  of  the  altar-stone :  —  "  Matthias  Klotz, 
Geigen-Macher,  im  20  Jabr,  1684." 

SELECTING  THE  WOOD. 

With  vioHns,  much  depends  on  the  temper  of  the  wood 


for  tone.  In  this  respect  Mittenwald  is  fortunate,  for  in 
its  woods  the  pine  and  maple  are  not  only  abundant,  but 
the  grain  and  resonant  qualities  of  the  wood  are  admir- 
ably  adapted  for  stringed  musical  instruments.  Before 
Klotz's  time,  Jacob  Stainer,  of  Absom,  near  Jnnsbriick, 
another  eminent  maker,  used  to  visit  the  place  in  search 
of  wood,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  the  people  when  he  would  knock  the  trees  with  his 
hammer  and  then  put  his  ear  close  to  the  trunk  to  hear 
the  sound.  It  was  now  Klotz's  turn  to  make  known  to 
the  inhabitants  that  it  was  his  wish  to  do  for  Mitten- 
wald what  Jacob 
Stainer,  whom  they 
had  seen  or  heard  of, 
had  done  for  Absom^ 
and  the  people  must 
have  hstened  eagerly 
to  hb  story,  otherwise 
the  manufacture  of 
stringed  instruments 
could  not  have  grown 
apace  as  it  has  done, 
so  that  on  fine  days 
one  may  see  every- 
where rows  of  violins, 
guitars,  zithers,  etc., 
newly  varnished,  hang- 
ing out  to  dry  in  the 
g^ens. 

AN  ARTIST,  NOT  A 
HANUFAOTURER. 

Herr  Schott  takes 
us  first  to  Master 
Reiter,  a  well-known 
maker  on.  his  own  ac- 
count. To  his  inter* 
viewer's  first  question 
the  Master  replies, 
somewhat  hurt,  that 
if  it  is  Herr  Schott's 
desire  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  manu- 
facture of  violins,  he 
had  better  betake 
himself  to  the  school 
and  the  factory.  The 
Master  did  not  manu- 
facture violins ;  he 
alone  it  was  who  made 
them  as  his  master 
Johann  Vauchel  of 
Wurzbur^  had  taught 
him,  and  it  was  to  him 
alone  that  Vauchel 
shortly  before  hia 
deatii  confided  all  the 
secrets  of  his  craft. 
He  (Reiter)  had 
received  special  recognition  from  artists  Uke  Spohr, 
Vieuxtemps,  Joachim,  and  Strauss,  and  also  from  the 
Bavarian  Government.  Then,  as  if  to  demonstrate  that 
he  was  not  a  manufacturer  but  an  artist,  he  took  up  an 
instrument  he  had  been  repairing  and  played  a  movement 
from  a  Spohr  concerto  with  great  taste  and  spirit,  and  in 
vain  sought  to  conceal  a  snule  of  satisfaction  when  his 
visitor  applauded. 

HOW  A  VIOLIN  IS  MADE. 

By  this  time  the  Master  could  forgive  the  unmeant 
insult  to  his  skill,  and  he  now  proceeded  to  take  up  th^ 


MASTEB  KBU'BB. 
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different  parts  of  an  instrument  he  had  in  hand,  and  in 
the  most  solemn  tones  explained  in  outline  how  they  were 
pat  together.  The  parts  were,  however,  all  ready  for 
joining,  so  that  Reiter  did  not  go  into  detail  about  the 
wood,  nor  did  he  explain  that  the  back  and  belly  are  each 
of  two  pieces  generallyy  and  are  out  so  that  when  the  two 
are  glued  together  the  fig^ure  of  the  grain  in  each  half 
shall  match.  Another  point  of  interest  is  that  the  belly 
and  back  are  not  bent,  but  are  dug  out "  of  the  solid 
plank — a  tedious  operation  requiring  infinite  care.  Alto- 
gether, it  may  be  added,  a  violin  usually  consists  of 
seventy  different  pieces  (excluding  the  bow),  and  weighs 
under  a  pound. 

"  The  belly  of  a  violin,  like  that  of  the  viola  and  'cello,*' 
began  Herr  Belter,  "  is  made  of  pine,  while  the  back, 
sides,  and  neck  are  of  maple,  which  must  have  been 
seasoned  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  at  least.  Having 
got  ready  the  pattern  and  the  mould  round  which  to 
shape  the  violin,  four  blocks  of  w^d — one  for  the  top, 
another  for  the  bottom,  and  two  m  the  sides — are  slued 
to  it.  Then  the  six  maple  pieces  for  the  sides  or  bouts 
are  bent  to  the  mould  and  glued  together  over  the 
blocks,  and  thus  a  sort  of  framework  is  made  in  which 
other  Httle  blo<^ks  and  linings  may  be  inserted,  so  that 
the  back  and  belly  may  be  better  supported  when  in 
position.  The  back  is  next  glued  on  and  made  secure, 
but  the  belly  is  only  fixed  temporarily.  The  bodv  of  the 
violin  is  now  complete,  and  the  moula  and  movable  blocks 
may  be  taken  out.  The  bass-bar  is  let  in  and  the  F  holes 
are  cut ;  then  the  neck,  finger-board,  nut,  pegs,  bridee  or 
tongue  (Mr.  Haweis  has  called  it  the  wife),  soundpost, 
etc.>  are  added,  and  the  instrument  is  ready  to  be 
struog  and  tested,  and,  if  satisfactory,  may  be  varnished. 
If  unsatisfactory,  however,  the  beU^  must  be  taken  off 
and  another  bass-bar  may  be  tried ;  in  any  case  the 
instrument  must  be  corrected  and  corrected  till  the 
required  quality  of  tone  is  attained.  That  is  how 
I,  Master  Keiter,  make  my  violins.  I  never  let  one  go 
out  of  my  hands  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and  I  have  sent  out  into  the  world — to  Russia,  America, 
Athens,  and  where  not — some  two  hundred  violins  ana 
twenty*  five  'cellos,  besides  having  repaired  four  himdred 
others." 

THB  SCHOOL  AND  FACTORY. 

Herr  Neuner,  who  is  the  director  of  the  violin-making 
school  and  factory,  learnt  his  craft  from  Yuillaume,  a 
famous  Paris  maker.  Here  fiddles  are  made  for  the 
trade,  and  are  known  as  trade  violins.*'  The  school  in 
connection  with  the  factoty  was  built  by  the  Bavarian 
€k>vemment,  and  instruction  in  fiddle-making  is  given  to 
about  twenty  boys.  In  the  factory  Herr  Neuner  has  ten 
first-rate  workmen,  one  of  whom  has  been  with  him 
thirty -six  years.  Out  of  the  1,800  inhabitants  of 
Mittenwald,  300,  at  least,  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  stringed  instruments  in  their  homes,  Herr 
Neuner  providing  the  material  and  giving  out  the  work, 
besides  undertakmg  to  find  a  market  for  the  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  fiddles,  'cellos,  zithers,  guitars,  etc., 
which  the  place  yields  annually.  The  making  of  strings 
and  bows  are  separate  industries,  and  do  not  seem  to  be 
carried  on  at  Mittenwald. 


DR.  VIRCHOW. 

Ik  the  paper  on  Statesmen  of  Europe,"  in  the  Leisure 
Hour,  there  is  a  description  of  Caprivi,  Minister  of 
I^ance  Miquel,  Socialist  Leaders  Bebel  and  liebknecht. 
Court  Chaplain  Stocker,  and  Prof.  Virchow.  The  most 
interesting  account  is  that  of  Prof.  Virchow : — 

Bom  at  Schivelbeln,  in  Pomerania,  in  1821,  be  stodied 


medicine  at  Berlin.  Drawn,  like  all  generous-minded  young 
men,  into  the  movement  of  1848,  he  lost  the  post  he  had 
then  held  under  Government;  but  he  had  fdready  shown 
himself  so  eminent  in  science,  tb&t  he  could  not  be  loug  left 
out  in  the  cold,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  Professor  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  at  Wurzburg,  where  he  speedily  be- 
came one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  t^e  so-called  Wiirz- 
burg  School.  One  of  his  most  noted  political  speeches  was 
that  in  which  he  urged  a  gradual  European  disarmameut, 
and  that  Germany  should  help  to  set  an  example,  pointing 
out  How  the  present  large  armies  annihilate  and  suffocate  all 
progress,  and  lay  so  heavy  a  burden  upon  all  nations  that 
their  proper  commercial,  industrial,  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  checked.  He  pleaded  eloquently  that  diplomatic 
action  should  take  the  place  of  these  rude  modes  of 
argument  and  dispute  between  nations,  which  the  French 
philosopher,  Victor  Cousin,  has  called  "  the  exchange  of  ideas 
by  means  of  cannon  balls."  The  speech  of  Virchow  was 
much  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted,  and  has  formed  a 
favourite  weapon  for  his  enemies  to  employ  against  him.  He 
does  not  speak  often  in  the  Reichstag,  but  when  he  aoe?, 
is  with  weight,  objectivity,  clearness,  and  judgment,  and  his 
hearers  feel  that  the  words  uttered  are  the  result  of  real  and 
calm  reflection.  He  is  no  orator,  he  does  not  carry  awav  hia 
audience  by  rhetorical  display,  but  achieves  effects  at  times 
by  the  spice  of  a  biting  irony.  Virchow  is  a  whole  man  ; 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  compromise  species  of  human 
kind  so  constantly  denounced  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his 
Study  of  Sociology."  How  much  he  was  esteemed  by  the 
Bmperor  Frederick,  and  is  esteemed  by  his  widow,  is  well 
Imown.   


THE  QUEEN'S  DOLLS. 

In  the  Strand  Magazine  for  September  16th  Mr.  Newnes 
had  a  royai  opportunity  of  whicn  he  has  not  made  a  royal 
use.  The  paper  on  the  "  Queen's  Dolls  "  was  an  excellent 
subject,  and  her  Majesty  seems  to  have  done  what  she 
could  to  help  to  make  the  article  historically  interesting 
and  biograpnically  useful.  The  article  by  Miss  Florence 
Lowis  fairly  interesting,  and  the  Queen's  foot-notes  occupy 
about  ten  lines  of  letterpress,  but  the  ^eat  disappoint- 
ment of  the  article  is  in  the  way  in  which  the  illustra- 
tions are  printed.  Considering  the  chance  which  Mr. 
Newnes  had  got  he  might  surely  have  spent  a  little 
money  in  printing  his  illustrations  of  the  Queen's  dolls 
as  well  as  process  blocks  can  be  printed  anywhere.  He 
has  not  done  so.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  way  in  which 
these  poor  blurred  dolls  are  buried  in  printer's  ink  with 
the  clear-cut  illustrations  of,  say,  the  Netv  England 
Magazine^  to  mention  one  of  the  second-class  American 
magazines.  While  congratulating  Mr.  Newnes  upon 
the  happy  ch^oe  which  gave  him  the  article,  it 
is  a  pity  that  he  cannot  be  congratulated  upon  the 
pains  which  he  has  takeq  to  enable  nis  readers  to  see  and 
understand  the  way  in  which  the  Queen  dressed  her  dolla 
sixty  years  ago.  lidQss  Low  tells  us  that  the  Queen's 
dolls  were  little  wooden  Dutch  monsters,  from  three  to 
nine  inches  in  height.  The  Queen  had  quite  a  Noah's 
Ark  of  dressed  dolls,  no  fewer  than  one  hundredand  thirty- 
two  being  carefully  stowed  away  when  she  put  away 
childish  things.  The  Queen  dressed  thirty-two  of  these 
mannikins  with  her  own  fingers,  dressing  them  accord- 
ing to  pattern,  and  she  found  her  patterns  chiefly  on  the 
stage.  The  Queen  did  not  select  her  dolls  from  any 
sympathy  with  their  originals,  she  seems  to  have  chosen 
them  for  the  sake  of  then:  clothes  rather  than  for  the  sake 
of  the  characters  they  were  supposed  to  represent.  Thia 
deprives  the  list  of  her  dolls  of  any  real  historical  interest. 
The  article  will,  no  doubt,  find  many  readers,  but  it  is  a 
trifle  monotonous,  and  not  even  the  Queen's  mantua- 
making  can  make  the  description  of  gussets  and  seams 
interesting  to  the  male  mind. 
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FOLKLORE  AND  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  CORFU. 

Mme.  BixtNE  Lascaris  contributes  to  the  Nmivdle 
Heme  for  September  loth,  under  the  title  of  "Six 
Months  among  the  Corfu  Peasants,"  a  charming  paper 
which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  students  of  fol&lore. 
It  is  all  too  short,  but  she  concludes  by  promising  a 
collection  of  Corfiote  folk-tales  and  songs  on  a  future 
occasion.  Mme.  Lascaris  was  ordered  south  on  account 
of  her  health,  and  spent  the  winter  at  an  old  Venetian 
castle  belonging  to  her  sister — distant  16  kilometres  from 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  only  to  be  reached  by  a 
steep  foot-path.  The  place  was  as  primitive,  as  isolated 
and  lonely,  as  though  it  had  been  in  tlie  heart  of  a  new 
continent.  The  manners  and  customs,  the  very  dress 
of  the  people,  have  subsisted,  almost  unchanged  for 
centuries.  The  olive  tree  is  the  principal  resource  of  the 
island;  the  rich  peasants  own  great  numbers,  and 
employ  their  poorer  neighbours  to  assist  at  the  gatherine 
of  the  olives.  But  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  h^  enough 
to  live  on.  No  one  is  overworked,  and  no  one  idle — 
work  being  a  natural  and  agreeable  way  of  passing 
the  time  in  that  climate.  No  one  was  ever  known  to 
die  of  hunger  there;  and  as  for  heaping  up  more 
money  than  one  requires — what  madness!  Money  is 
all  very  well  when  it  enables  a  peasant  to  present  his 
sweetheart  with  a  pair  of  earrings,  or  himself  with  a 
mule ->  or  even  a  horse ;  but  he  would  sooner  go  without 
these  luxuries  than  get  his  back  bent,  and  worry  his  life 
out  to  obtain  them.  "  For,''  says  he,  "  what  is  the  good 
of  money  without  songs  and  joyousness  ? 

In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  priests,  these 
honest  folk  have  scarcely  changed  their  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting  since  the  gods  and  demi-gods  dwelt  in  their 
sacred  groves.  Though  thinking  themselves  bound  to 
call  in  the  services  of  the  clergy  at  marriages,  funerals, 
and  other  important  occasions,  they  have  by  no  means 
broken  all  the  links  that  bind  them  to  the  beliefs  of  their 
ancestors.  Thus,  while  they  bury  their  dead  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  they  take  care  to  lay 
on  the  lips  of  the  corpse  a  brick  with  the  inscriptioui 

Christ  IS  all  powerful.'^  This  precaution  is  intenoed  to 
prevent  the  corpse  from  leaving  its  grave.  But  the 
brick  and  its  inscription  are  recent  innovations,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  concession  to  Christianity.  In  fact,  the  village 
priest,  who  is  not  more  than  thirty,  remembers  having 
seen  a  piece  of  money  placed  in  the  corpse's  mouth — ^the 
coin  for  paying  Charon,  the  ferryman — although,  in  all 
probabiHty,  the  reason  for  the  custom  had  long  been 
forgotten.  The  attributes  of  the  various  duties  have 
unaergone  some  modifications,  but  Charon  stall  exists 
and  carries  off  the  dead,  or  rather  cuts  short  the  thread 
of  their  existence.  Speaking  of  the  dead,  the  peasants 
generally  use  the  phrase,  top  cvoyc^^'he  has  cut  him 
off." 

The  belief  in  ghosts  is  as  prevalent  in  Corfu  as  else- 
where. Near  the  castle  where  Mme.  Lascaris  was  staving 
was  a  haunted  olive-press.  A  man  had  been  seen  there 
pressing  olives  during  the  night,  and  no  one  would  go 
near  it.  She  asked  the  cook  to  go  .with  her  one  evening 
in  order  to  see  the  ghost,  but  he  declined,  alleging  that  it 
was  never  visible  to  more  than  one  person  at  a  time. 

The  general  belief  is  that,  if  a  mason,  laying  the 
first  stone  of  any  building,  happens  to  think  of  any 
person  or  thing,  the  buildup  will  forever  be  haunted  by 
a  ghost  in  the  shape  of  that  object.  This  circumstance 
gives  rise  to  a  large  population  of  ghosts.  One  of  the 
most  curious  superstitions  is  that  connected  with 
the  Nereids—Aneraides,  the  modem  Greek  calls  them — 
still  supposed  to  haunt  streams  and  woods.  They  are 
borne  on  the  wind  in  a  storm.    They  are  sometimes 


seen  by  mortals,  who,  however,  must  never  speak  of 
having  done  so.  An  old  woman,  who  told  hat  neigh- 
bours that  she  had  seen  the  nymphs,  was  killed  by  them. 
It  seems  to  be  believed  in  the  island  that  people  become 
Nereids  when  they  die.  They  are  usually  kind  to  their 
own  family,  though  spiteful  and  malevolent  to  strangers ; 
and  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  do  anything  '  -tract 
attention  when  one  has  to  pass  their  haunts.  Thus,  a 
bride,  who  had  to  come  a  long  way  to  church  by  a  lonely 
path  through  the  mountains,  wore  an  ordinary  white 
veil  instead  of  the  red  one  usual  on  such  occasions,  and 
on  being  asked  why,  said  it  was  that  the  nymphs  might 
not  notice  it.  Another  bride,  who  had  neglected 
this  precaution,  was  said  to  have  been  carried  off  by 
them. 


HOW  TO  CURE  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Dr.  Charles  Page,  in  the  September  Arena^  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  a  cold  water  specific  for  the 
cure  of  typhoid  fever.  He  says  that  typhoid  fever,  as  at 
present  treated  bv  drugging  and  feeding  the  patient,  is  no 
better  than  the  playing  of  a  stream  of  petroleum  upon  a 
burning  building.  Until  the  crisis  is  past,  food  in  typhoid 
■fever  is  a  drug,  and  a  harmful  drug,  and  the  one  thing 
that  a  typhoid  fever  patient  needs  is  to  fast.  He  has 
observed  the  effects  of  fasting  from  six  to  twelve  days 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  productive  of  health  and 
comfort  to  the  patients.  B^  the  present  system,  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  typhoid  patients  die.  According  to  tl^ 
cold  water  treatment  he  maintains  that  the  mortality  is 
reduced  to  two  per  cent,  and  under.  The  following  is 
his  account  of  the  true  method  of  curing  typhoid 

This  treatment  consists  of  immersing  the  patient  in  a 
comparatively  cold  bath  when  the  temperature  reaches 
101^  F.  to  103^  F.  (according  to  circamstances,  inclading 
that  of  the  physician's  knowledge  of  the  principle  involved 
and— his  coarage).  In  Germany  the  bath  is  given  when  the 
temperature  of  the  patient  reaches  101°  F.,  but  usually  in 
this  country  at  103«^  F. 

The  bath  is  given  at  about  65^  F.,  the  patient  being 
immersed  to  the  chin,  if  the  size  of  the  tub  admits ;  if  not, 
he  sits  in  the  water,  which  is  dashed  over  the  exposed  parts, 
and  he  is  actively  nibhed  hy  the  attendant  during  all  the  Ume 
he  is  in  the  water.  The  hand  mbbing  is  practised,  not  only 
for  the  temporary  comfort  of  the  patient,  but  as  an  eaBoataaX 
part  of  the  treatment.  The  patient  remains  in  the  bath 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  If  his  temperatiu^e  is  103°  or  more, 
the  time  required  for  the  best  effects  may  be  even  Icmger. 

In  some  cases  the  bath  may  be  required  every  three  or  four 
hours.  It  is  important  to  employ  the  cold  pack  about  the 
body  during  the  intervals  between  the  baths,  or  whenever 
the  patient's  temperature  is  at  101**  or  over.  This  body- 
pack  consists  of  two  ply  of  coarse  linen  wrung  from  ioe  water, 
with  two  ply  of  the*  same,  dry,  outside. 

This  should  be  freshened  every  three  hours  or  less, 
according  to  the  patient*s  inclination  or  the  physidanls 
judgment. 

The  system  has  been  adopted  in  the  Philadelphia  hos- 
pitals with  the  most  excellent  resulte.  Where  it  has 
been  introduced  in  Baltimore  the  rate  of  mortality  has 
decreased  to  seven  per  cent.  In  conclusion  Dr.  Page  pleads 
strongly  in  favour  of  appl^g  a  cold  water  pack,  a 
thickfy  folded  towel  wrung  tightly  from  cold  water,  and 
placed  snugly  over  the  chest,  instead  of  what  he  regazds  as 
the  barbarous  practice  of  applying  mustard  plasters.  The 
towel  needs  to  be  wrung  out  fresh  in  cold  water  evei^ 
minute  for '  an  hour  or  more  until  relief  is  felt.  It  is 
always  so  refreshing  to  find  any  one  who  can  do  anjrthing 
better  tiian  the  orthodox  in  any  science  or  in  any  pro- 
fession, that  Dr.  Page*s  paper  will  be  read  with  intcovst 
by  a  large  number  of  readers. 
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THE  first  INDIAN  M.P. 

In  the  Eastern  and  Western  Reoieto  Mrs.  M.  D.  Griffiths 
has  an  article  on  Mr.  Naoroji.  She  gives  the  following 
description  from  the  Gujarati  Weekly : — 

"  He  is  the  person  who  has  endared  poverty  for  the 
advaDcement  of  others,  who  has  sacrificed  his  interests  for 
founding  large  f ands  for  benevolent  purposes,  who  has  sacri- 
ficed his  own  emoluments  and  income  for  the  benefit  and 
advancement  of  others.** 

Mr.  Naoroji  is  the  son  of  a  Pars!  priest,  and  was  bom  at 
Bombay  on  September  4th,  1825.    His  father  died  when  he 


From  the  Hindi  Punch,}  [Augatt  28, 1803. 

BAOOmsa  THE  ARBOWS ;  OR,  THB  RKSULT  OF  THE  BALLOT  SOBUTDTY. 

{**  Bo  when  Ohriatian  wat  stepping  In,  the  other  gave  him  a  poll. 
Then  said  Christian,  wliat  means  that  ?  The  other  told  him,  A  Attie 
distance  from  this  gate  there  Is  erected  a  strong  eastle  of  which  Beelzebub 
la  the  captain ;  from  thence  both  he  and  they  that  are  with  him  shoot 
anoirs  at  those  that  come  op  to  this  gate ;  If  happy  they  may  die  before 
febey  can  enter  in.  Then  said  Obristian,  I  rejoice  and  tremble." — 
Pilgrim' i  Progreu.] 

was  only  four  years  of  age,  so  his  training  devolved  upon  his 
mother,  who  was  a  noble-minded  and  intelligent  woman. 
Aided  by  her  brother,  she  devoted  her  life  to  her  son,  and  at 
an  early  age  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Elphlnstone 
College  School.  Small  of  stature,  fair  of  face,  and  of  win- 
ning appearance,  the  young  student  speedily  became  a 
favourite  with  all  the  professors.  In  due  course  he  entered 
the  College  and  further  distinguished  himself  in  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  political  economy,  gaining 
numerous  prizes  and  scholarships.  His  ability  and  diligence 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  late  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Bducation,  and  he  proposed  to  send  young  Naoroji 
to  England  to  study  for  the  Bar,  offering  to  contribute 
half  the  expenses,  but  the  leading  members  of  the  Parsi 
community  opposed  the  project,  as  they  feared  he  might  be 
converted  to  Christianity.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  native  assistant  master  of  the  school,  and  a 


little  later  was  nominated  to  the  assistant  professorship,  and 
two  years  after  was  made  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  having  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
Indian  appointed  to  a  professorial  chair  in  any  leading 
college  of  the  country.  In  order  to  more  fully  carry  out  his 
idea  of  advancement,  in  1851  he  started  and  edited  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  Hast  Goftar,  which  has  since  become  the 
leading  organ  of  opinion  among  the  Parsi  community,  and 
has  influenced  moral,  social,  and  political  reform  in  a  marked 
degree.  In  grateful  recognition  of  his  mother's  memory  and 
her  devotion  to  him,  he  laboured  hard  in  the  cause  of  female 
education,  and  the  women  of  India  owe  to  his  earnest  advo- 
cacy and  indefatigable  efforts  many  of  the  social  privileges 
which  they  now  enjoy. 

As  far  back  as  1845,  Professor  Orlebar  called  him  the 
"  Promise  of  India,"  and  well  has  this  "promise"  been  realised. 

The  next  important  period  in  Mr.  Naoroji's  life  was  when 
he  came  to  England  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Camaand  Co., 
the  first  Indian  house  established  in  London  and  Liverpool, 
but  he  still  found  time  to  found  and  assist  several  societies 
and  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  land.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  half  the  progressive  movements  which 
owe  their  birth  to  Mr.  Naoroji,  but  among  them  are  the 
Students'  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  the  Trane  Fund, 
the  Bombay  Gymnasium,  the  Framgee  Cowasji  Institute  and 
Native  General  Library,  and  the  Victoria  Museum,  etc.  He 
also  agitated  the  question  of  the  re-marriage  of  Hindu  widows, 
and  exposed  the  evils  of  child-marriage.  In  1874  he  became 
Prime  Minister  of  Baroda,  when  that  State  wds  a  perfect 
Augean  stable  of  abuses,  and  its  affairs  in  a  state  of  chaos, 
owing  to  the  maladministration  of  the  late  Gaekwar  Mulhar 
Rao.  In  municipal  worlc  he  is  also  proficient,  and  gave  valuable 
aid  in  the  revision  of  the  Municipal  Act  of-  Bombay,  as  well 
as  being  a  member  of  the  Corporation  and  Town  Council. 
In  1855  he  was  appointed  a  memt>er  of  the  Bombay  Legisla- 
tive Council.  The  amount  of  work  he  manages  to  get  through 
is  stupendous.  As  an  authority  on  Indian  economical  ques- 
tions he  has  not  an  equal. 

Mr.  Naoroji  is  a  little  man  with  a  very  large  heart,  a 
refined,  thoughtful,  pleasing  face,  and  very  brilliant  eye ;  he 
is  not  darker  than  many  a  travelled  Englishman,  his  voice  i 
clear  and  penetrating,  and  he  is  a  most  eloquent  speaker,  a 
thorough  master  of  every  subject  he  speaks  upon,  and  with 
the  gift  of  making  everything  clear  and  interesting  to  his 
hearers.   He  has  resided  in  England  over  thirty  years. 


A  Catholic  View  of  Uganda. 

Thb  Rev.  K.  Vaughan,  in  the  Month  for  October,  has 
an  article  entitled  "  The  Truth  about  Uganda."  After 
8etti*3g  forth  the  Catholic  bishop's  story  and  asserting 
that  it  is  true  throughout,  he  calmly  sums  up  as 
f oUowB : — 

1.  We  strongly  advise  the  White  Fathers  to  petition  the 
British  Government  to  oblige  the  East  Africa  Company 
in  justice  to  pay  them  an  indemnity  for  the  brutal  policy 
which  has  driven  them  from  their  homes  and  flocks, 
destroyed  the  fruits  of  their  twelve  years'  missionary 
labours,  and  reduced  them  and  their  people  to  extreme  want 
and  misery. 

2.  We  suggest  that  the  White  Fathers  petition  the  English 
Government  to  annul  these  unjust  laws  and  not  allow  a  trading 
company  to  disg^race  her  flag  by  trampling  tfnder  foot  the 
liberty  of  nations.  Such  a  precedent  as  is  involved  in  the 
recent  troubles  will  have  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  future 
freedom  of  religious  belief. 

3.  Lastly,  it  would  be  a  gracious  act  on  the  part  of  English 
Catholics  if  they  would  unite  to  send  to  Cardinal  Lavi^erie 
some  recognition  of  their  deep  sympathy  with  him  and  his 
brave  missioners  of  Uganda  in  this  their  hour  of  bitter  trial ; 
and  some  public  protest  against  the  wrongs  and  cruelties 
they  have  met  with  from  men  who  represent,  not  the  Englsh 
Government,  but  a  private  trading  company  which  is 
actuated  in  its  policy  by  a  desire  not  to  ChrL-tianise  the  poor 
African  heathen  but  to  amass  the  wealth  of  this  world. 
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THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS  IN  NORWAY. 

By  Bj6rnstjbrnb  BjOrnson. 
Of  late  the  great  Norwegian  novelist  has  been  much 
to  the  fore.  Just  as  his  **  Heritage  of  the  Kurts  "  is 
Unding  its  way  in  translation  into  ^e  hands  of  English 
readers,  the  author  is  adding  to  his  reputation  by  his 
active  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  country  in  the  pending 
conflict  with  Sweden,  and  proving  his  influence  to  be  as 
great  politically  as  it  is  morally  and  sociaUv.  In  the 
October  number  of  the  Revue  des  Revxiesj  he  takes  a 
further  opportunity  to  set  out  in  his  clear  and  precise 
manner  the  causes  and  the  object  of  the  struggle,  at  the 
same  time  giving  expression  again  to  his  ardent  faith  in  the 
cause  of  international  peace  and  universal  democracy. 

ON  WHICH  SIDB  18  THB  BIGHT? 

In  the  present  conflict  between  two  friendly  nations, 
writes  Bjornson,  the  question  is  naturally  asked,  Which 
nation  has  right  on  its  side  P  and,  without  hesitation,  he 
answers  that  the  right  will  be  found,  not  with  the  people 
who  have  preserved  their  ancient  love  of  conquest,  but 
with  the  smaller  nation,  which  by  its  habitual  industry 
and  prudence  has  risen  to  the  secular  rank  of 
sovereign.  The  first  article  of  the  ^orwe^n  Con- 
stitution proclaims  Norway  a  free  and  independent 
state;  it  gives  her  a  consular  body  and  ambassadors, 
to  be  selected  from  her  own  citizens ;  and  it  allows  her, 
moreover,  to  conclude  treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  and 
receive  ambassadors  from  them.  It  was  in  1814,  when 
Sweden  would  fain  have  reduced  Norway  to  subjection 
and  the  latter  country  resented  such  interference,  that 
the  conquest  ^as  converted  into  a  union  in  which  the 
two  cotmtries  were  to  figure  as  equals.  But  Norway  did 
not  prove  strong  enougn  at  first  to  maintain  her  rights 
against  the  Kin^  and  his  Swedish  council,  consequently 
tuose  rights  which  had  been  made  sacred  on  paper  were 
soon  violated  by  facts.  To-day,  however,  Norway  is  in  a 
position  to  demand  redress  for  the  wrongs  done  to  her 
by  her  predecessors  and  the  Swedes,  and  she  denies  that 
the  methods  adopted  towards  her  are  inspired  by  any 
solicitude  for  her  and  her  rights.  the  contrary, 

pretexts  are  sought  to  make  the  King  ofier  opposition  so 
as  to  prevent  Norway  from  ever  getting  consular  repre- 
sentatives of  her  own. 

THB  JUSTICE  OF  THB  NORWBGIAN  DEMANDS. 

Why  does  Norway  desire  consular  representation  of  her 
ownP 

Because  her  mercantile  marine,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  tonnage,  ranks  second  in  Europe  and  third  in  the 
world.  It  is  only  surpassed  by  England  and  America. 
Would  any  nation  which  has  attained  such  a  high  degree 
of  progress  care  to  be  governed  by  another,  especially 
when  that  other  is  considerably  her  inferior?  The 
consuls  of  the  two  so-called  equal  countries  are  mostly 
Swedes  appointed  by  the  Sweetish  Minister  of  Foreign 
Aflfairs  and  directed  by  him.  Now  Sweden  and  Norway 
compete  with  each  other  in  several  exports,  and  no 
country  which  in  politics  is  its  own  master  in  every  point 
would  accept  even  the  appearance  of  living  dependent  on 
another  any  more  than  a  man  would  have  the  same 
agents  for  mmself  and  his  rival. 

And  why  does  Norway  wish  the  emblem  of  union  to 
disappear  from  her  flag  P 

For  the  simple  reason  that  a  flag  which  symbolises  the 
union  of  more  than  one  nation  proclaims  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world  that  those  nations  are  all  governed  alike. 
Besides,  Norway,  with  a  merchant  marine  several  times 
as  important  as  that  of  Sweden,  does  not  care  to 
navigate  under  the  Swedish  flag. 

THB  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  NEW  CO^IPACT  OF  UNION. 

The  first  propo^  for  a  new  compact  of  union  was  too 


Liberal  for  the  Swedes,  and  the  second  was  not  Lileral 
enough  for  the  Norwegians.  Then  various  other  schemes 
have  been  suggestea  for  regulating  the  diplomatic 
interests  of  Norway,  but  they  shared  a  like  fate. 

Will  the  next  scheme  be  more  happy,  and  wUl  Norway 
accept  it  ?  If  it  should  fail,  one  of  two  things  would 
probably  happen.  Either  the  Norwegian  Government^ 
which  will  have  the  approval  of  the  Ueneral  Assembly, 
will  be  overthrown  at  the  command  of  Sweden,  or  the 
Government  of  a  minority  may  be  ordered  to  r€03n- 
stitute  itself  so  as  to  be  able  to  formulate  a  scheme  for 
the  regulation  of  the  Foreign  Depaitment,  and  that  m 
such  a  way  that  the  two  nations  may  have  equal  rights, 
but  neither  alternatives  can  be  accepted.  By  equal 
rights'*  is  really  meant  that  the  Foreign  Mujister  for 
Sweden  must  be  a  Swede,  or,  if  he  should  be  a  Norwegian, 
that  he  would  have  to  think  as  a  Swede.  And  would  he 
also  be  responsible  to  the  Storthing  P 

WHAT  NORWAY  ASK8 

What,  then,  does  Norway  want  P 

What  Norway  wants  she  has  been  working  to  get  for 
nearly  eighty  years— a  defensive  federation  with  Sweden, 
in  which  the  King  and  the  royal  dynasty  alone  would  be 
common  to  both.  Norway  must  either  have  her  inde- 
pendence, or  there  must  be  a  disruption  of  the  union. 
She  will  have  her  own  Foreign  Minister  and  mthiny  else. 
At  present  the  Swedish  Diet  does  not  exercise,  so  to 
speak,  control  over  foreign  affairs ;  that  i§  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  King. 

According  to  Sweden,  the  only  danger  which  threatens 
Scandinavia  is  on  the  side  of  Russia,  but  Norway  has 
never  had  anv  reason  to  complain  of  Russia.  One  thing 
is  certain — ^Sorway  desires  peace,  and  will  therefore 
never  enter  into  a  war  alliance  with  any  other  nation. 
It  is  the  only  country  whose  National  Assembly  sends 
delegates  at  the  expense  qf  the  State  to  the  great  annual 
peace  conferences.  The  Storthing,  moreover,  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  f avou  of  international  arbitration ;  but 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
jected America's  offer  in  the  name  of  the  Norwegian 
people!  Norway  desires  to  maintmn  the  best  possible 
relations  with  Russia,  and  has  already  granted  her  a  con- 
cession for  a  railway  between  the  north  of  the  Russian 
Empire  and  a  Norwegian  port. 

THB  SOLUTION  OF  THB  QUESTION. 

After  showing  how  the  two  nations  difl^er  from  eBi:h 
other  in  character,  Sweden  being  under  the  yoke  of  an 
aristocracy,  while  Norway  cannot  even  rejoice  in  a  House 
of  Lords,  Bj6rnson  concludes  by  promising  complete 
success  to  Norway.  In  the  first  place,  every  propops  1 
voted  three  times  in  succession  by  the  Storthing  rx  comes 
law,  whether  the  King  and  the  Swedes  like  it  or  no,  bo 
that  this  course,  at  any  rate,  is  alwavs  open  to  Norway 
to  get  her  own  Foreign  Minister  ana  consular  represen- 
tatives. Hitherto  Norway  has  always  emerged  from  her 
national  struggles  victorious,  and  the  present  conflict 
wiU  end  as  the  others  have  done.  If  it  is  persisted  in. 
it  will  even  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  Liberal 
Party  in  Sweden  to  defend  her  threatened  liberty.  At 
present,  though  there  are  many  Liberals  in  Sweden,  there 
IS  no  Liberal  Party.  The  two  nations,  however,  desire  a 
defensive  federation.  Norway  particularly  desires  it  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  On  her  is  incumbent  the  sacred  duty 
of  giving  the  world  an  example  of  a  defensive  fedei  ation 
in  which  each  nation  preserves  its  independence  —  a 
model  for  other  nations  to  copy.  Ai  nitration  and 
defensive  alliances  will  cause  war  to  disappear  from  the 
earth,  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance  will  then  gradually 
give  place  to  ideas  of  justice  and  peace. 
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BOYHOOD  OF  PROFESSOR  HERKOMER. 

'With  the  September  number,  Velhagm  und  Klatsing'n 
Monatshefte  begins  a  new  volume.  An  important  attrac- 
tion in  it  is  to  be  a  series  of  special  articles  on  famous 
artists  and  their  work.  Professor  Herkomer,  by  Herr 
Xiudwig  Pietschy  inaugurates  the  series. 

THE  HERKOMER  **  MOTHER-TOWER." 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  broad  mountain  stream  called 
the  Lech,  and  opposite  Landsberg  with  its  picturesquely 
grouped  towers,  churches  and  gables,  there  stands  a 
8olitary  ancient-looking  old  round  tower.  Its  bright 
helmet-like  roof  covered  with  yellow  tiles  rises  above  the 
tops  of  the  limes  in  the  avenue  leading  to  it.  The  style 
of  this  building  is  such  as  is  often  enough  met  with  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  upper  part  projecting  and  resting 
on  consoles,  while  smaller  towers,  roofed  with  green  tiles, 
grow  as  it  were  out  of  the  sides  and  comers,  and  even 
the  top.  The  entrance-door  stands  in  an  arched  niche 
<1ecorated  with  Herkomer  sculpture.  A  few  steps  from 
this  tower,  and  standing  in  its  own  garden,  there  is  a 
very  plain  peasants  house,  the  later  home  of  the 
Professor's  parents,  and  from  its  door  a  well-beaten 
path  runs  into  the  road  leading  to  the  tower.  If  you 
ask  the  passer- by  what  that  tower  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  you  will  be  told  that  it  is  the  "  Mother-Tower  " 
of  Professor  Herkomer,  the  tower  which  the  Professor 
erected  in  memory  of  his  mother.  Indeed,  the  name  of 
Hubert  Herkomer  is  closely  connected  with  this  green 
bank  on  the  Bavarian  stream,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  honoured  in  the  little  town  and 
neighbourhood.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  London  season 
is  over  and  the  artist  seeks  repose,  the  tower  is  his 
favourite  retreat. 

THE  PARENTS. 

As  unique  as  are  the  artistic  personality  and  many- 
sided  actifity  of  the  Professor  has  been  the  entire 
development  of  his  life.  His  birthplace  is  the  village  of 
Waal,  near  Landsberg.  Foi  many  generations  back  this 
neighbourhood  has  been  the  home  of  his  forefathers,  and 
for  generations  technical  and  artistic  gifts  have  been 
hereditary  in  the  family.  The  grandfather  was  an  inven- 
tive genius,  and  a  mason  by  trade.  His  four  sons  were 
also  taught  a  trade,  the  artist's  father  learning  carpentry. 
The  extraordinary  technical  skill  and  mechanical  inventive- 
ness of  the  grandfather  was  inherited  by  the  Professor  s 
father,  and  to  this  must  be  added  an  extraordinary 
ideahsm  which  never  failed  to  give  him  courage  and 
strength  to  persevere  in  the  hardest  struggles  for  exist- 
-ence,  and  rise  above  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard 
of  the  average  man  in  his  position.  He  built  his  own 
liouse  at  Waal,  where  the  artist  was  born,  and  there, 
with  his  garden  and  ground,  led  a  peaceful  life.  His 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  schoolmaster,  shared 
with  him  his  poetic  ideahsm,  and  in  music  was  as  well 
gifted  and  trained  as  her  husband  was  technically  and 
artistically.  She  played  the  violin  and  piano.  In  May, 
1849,  the  artist,  her  only  child,  was  bom,  and  when  the 
father  held  the  infant  in  his  arms  he  said,  '^This  boy 
shall  one  day  be  my  best  friend,  and  he  shall  be  an 
artist."  Never  was  wish  or  prophecy  ever  more  com- 
pletely fulfiUed. 

AMERICA,  SOUTHAMPTON,  MUNICH. 

When  the  boy  was  two  years  old  the  father,  dissatisfied 
with  the  state  of  things  in  his  own  country  after  the 
great  shipwreck  of  the  revolution,  decided  to  go  to 
America.   He  sold  his  home  and  set  sail,  but  he  had  not 
been  long  on  the  other  side  when  his  disillusionment 
l)egan.   He  worked  at  his  trade,  while  his  wife  con- 
-tributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  little  family  by  giving 
:mu8ic  lessons.   After  six  years  they  returned  to  the  Old 


World  at  Southampton,  where  they  had  some  terrible 
trials  and  struggles  with  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. Meanwhile  the  boy's  musical  gifts  were 
developing,  and  he  took  part  in  the  singing  and  music 
lessons  and  played  duets  with  the  pupils.  He  only 
preferred  assisting  his  father  in  his  workshop,  for  he 
idolised  his  father  and  saw  and  revered  in  him  to  the 
last  every  great  and  good  quality.  His  attendance  at 
a  day-school  was  soon  cut  short  by  illness.  After 
his  recovery  he  was  sent  to  a  drawing-school,  and  to  this 
day  he  thinks,  with  scorn  and  bitter  conten^)t,  of  the 
method  of  instruction  there.  Meanwhile  his  father  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  America,  and  he  decided  to  go 
to  Munich  to  execute  the  work.  The  son  was  to  accom- 
pany him  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  famous 
Academy,  Full  of  hope  the  two  friends  set  out  on  their 
journey,  and  at  Munich  their  domestic  arrangements 
corresponded  with  their  scanty  means,  for  the  workshop 
had  also  to  serve  as  kitchen,  living  room,  and  bed  room. 
The  boy  made  good  progress  at  the  Academy,  but  he  had  a 
assionat  >  desire  to  draw  from  the  living  model,  and  to 
elp  hini  out  the  father,  in  the  early  morning,  in  thie 
pauses  between  cooldng  and  other  hous^hola  duties, 
would  stand  as  a  model.  A  visit  to  the  opera  also  re- 
awakened in  the  boy  the  pressing  desire  to  play  the 
piano  and  compose. 

EARLY  STRUGGLES. 

At  that  time  the  passes  of  naturalised  English  subjects 
were  only  available  for  six  months,  unless  personally 
renewed.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  they  must 
return  to  Southampton,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
British  citizenship.  During  the  winter  the  youth 
worked  away,  painting  in  water  colours  and  oils  the 
portraits  of  every  one  who  would  sit  to  him.  The 
following  year,  1866,  he  entered  the  South  Kensington 
school,  and  the  two  friends  must  part  for  the  first  time. 
After  working  hard  during  the  summer  months,  he 
returned  to  Southampton  to  open  a  school  for  drawing 
from  the  life,  and  the  seven  or  eight  students  opened  an 
exhibition  at  a  picture-framer's.  There  Herkomer  had 
the  good  fortune  to  sell  his  first  picture,  a  landscape 
in  water  colours,  for  two  guineas.  A  picture  by  Walker, 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  may  be  said  to  have  made  the 
most  lasting  impression  on  the  young  9f  tist,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  he  was  able  to  sell  any  more  of  his 
work.  At  last  a  comic  paper  offered  him  £2  lor  a 
weekly  wood-out,  but  in  six  weeks  that  was  at  an  end. 
After  another  long  time,  the  brothers  Dalziel  bought 
some  of  his  work,  but  other  publishers  would  have 
none  of  it.  By  this  time  the  youth  was  in  such  sore 
distress  that  he  applied  to  the  Christy  Minstrels  for 
an  engagement  as  zither-player,  but  in  vain.  Then 
he  executed  carpet  designs,  but  the  work  seemed 
so  unworthy  that  he  soon  gave  it  up  again.  This 
miserable  existence  lasted  till  1869,  when  the  Graphic 
was  foimded,  and  he  resolved  to  do  something  for 
it.  It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  he  entered  the 
office  with  his  "Gipsies  m  Wimbledon,"  and  with  no 
little  joy  and  surprise  that  he  learnt  it  was  accepted  and 
£8  paid  for  it  on  the  spot,  with  the  prospect  of  further 
regular  work.  His  next  picture  was  hung  in  the  Dudley 
G^ery,  and  sold  for  £40.  The  hard  times  may  now  be  said 
to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  Pk-ofessor  Herkomer's  later 
work  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  description  here. 

In  the  October  number,  Herr  Pietsch  continues  his 
study,  and  in  the  Art  Journal  for  October  there  is  an 
interesting  account  of  Professor  Herkomer's  school  It  is 
also  announced  that  Professor  Herkomer  will,  this  year, 
be  the  subject  of  the  extra  Christmas  number  of  the  Art 
JoumaL 
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THE  JUBILEE  OF  TWO  GERMAN  PATRIOTIC 
SONGS. 

In  no  country  does  the  national  song  play  so  im- 
rtant  a  part  as  it  does  in  Germany^  nor  can  any  country 
said  to  owe  so  much  to  its  patriotic  songs.  Two  of 
the  best  known  of  these  songs  have  recently  been  cele- 
brating their  jubilee. 

"  DIB  WACHT  AM  RHBIN." 

In  Germany  no  one  would  hesitate  to  attribute  the 
victories  of  1870-71  to  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Max 
Schneckenburger's  song,  written  in  1840,  yet  the  name  of 
the  poet  was  quite  imknown  till  the  song  was  heard  as  a 
battl  ie-cry  on  French  soil,  and  even  then  his  kinsmen  did 
not  show  their  gratitude  to  the  real  winner  of  their 
victories,  only  erecting  a  monument  to  the  composer, 
Karl  Wilhelm,  whose  setting  as  a  part-song  for  male 


me  not  in  foreign  soil,  but  bring  me  home  to  my  native' 
shore." 

In  1886,  thirtv-seven  years  after  the  poet  s  death,  the 
manuscript  of  the  poem  was  suddenly  brought  to  light  at 
Burgdorf,  and  report  said  the  Emperor  offered  40,000 
francs  for  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  incident  certainly 
troubled  the  German  conscience.  A  committee  was 
formed,  and  funds  collected,  with  so  gratifying  a  result 
that  not  only  were  Schneckenburger*8  remains  removed 
to  his  native  place  and  laid  in  a  worthier  tomb,  but  on 
June  19  a  monument  to  his  memorjr,  by  Adolf  Jahn, 
was  unveiled  at  Tuttlingen,  illustrations  of  which  are 
^ven  in  Heft  2  of  Alte  und  Ntue  Welt  and  Heft  24  of  the 
Universum.  The  monument  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
song.  Germania  is  represented  wearing  a  coat  of  mail 
and  a  richly  flowing  garment  to  her  feet ;  her  flowing  hair 
is  surmoimted  by  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves ;  and  with 
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voices  is  published  by  Augener  and  Co.  (No.  13,990  B.) 
Moreover,  the  Emperor  rewarded  Wilhelm  with  a  pension, 
and  the  poet  would  probably  have  remained  forgotten 
but  for  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  original  manuscript, 
which  dragged  his  name  from  obscurity. 

The  birthplace  of  Max  Schneckenburger  was  Thalheim, 
near  Tuttlingen,  in  Wiirttemberg,  and  in  a  room  at  the 
top  of  his  father^s  house  he  wrote  his  first  poems.  At 
fourteen  he  went  to  Berne  to  be  a  merchant,  and  later 
made  a  commercial  tour  in  France  and  England.  Then 
he  founded  ironworks  at  Burgdorf,  in  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  married  the  pastor*s  daughter,  and  settled  down 
in  a  home  of  his  own.  Here,  too,  he  died  in  1849  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty,  and  was  buried,  notwithstanding  his 
earnest  entreaty  in  a  poem  written  shortly  before  his 
death,   Should  I  die  far  away  from  my  Fatherland,  lay 
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knightly  self-confidence,  she  is  looking  towards  th& 
western  frontier  of  the  newly-created  German  Empire,, 
her  hand  on  her  sword  ready  to  draw  it  the  instant 
danger  threatens  the  Fatherland.  This  bronze  figure 
rests  on  a  granite  pedestal,  on  one  side  of  which  there  is 
a  relief  portrait  of  Schneckenburger,  and  on  the  other 
the  words  from  the  refrain  of  the  song,  "  Lieb  Vaterland, 
magst  ruhig  sein:  fest  steht  und  treu  die  Wacht  am 
Rhein !   Das  dankbare  Vaterland,  1892." 

"DEUTSOHLASfD,  DEUTSCHLAND  UEBEB  ALLBS.'' 

This  song,  which  no  one  who  has  heard  it  sung  in 
Germany  by  a  party  of  enthusiastic  students  can  ever  for- 
get^ was  the  conception  of  Hoflmann  von  Fallerslehen,  in 
Heligoland,  August  26,  1841,  and  in  the  Daheim  of 
August  27,  J.  £.  Freiherr  von  Grotthuss  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  poet. 
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SOUSE  or  HOFFMAMV  VOV  FALLKBSLEBBN,  HSUGOLAKD. 


August 
Hei  nr  ic  h 
Hoffmann, 
who  added 
to  his  sui> 
name  the 
name  of  his 
birthplace, 
was  born  at 
Fallersleben 
inLOneburg, 
in  17  98. 
After  school 
years  at 
Helmstedt 
and  Bruns- 
wic  k,  w  e 
find  h  i  m 
studying 
first  at  Got- 
tingen,  then 
at  Bonn, 
with  the 
view  of 
taking  up 
theology, 
but  it  was 
not  long  be- 
fore he  ex- 
changed it 
for  German 
lit|erature. 
In  1830  he 
became 
librarian  at 

the  University  of  Breslau,  and  a  few  years  later  the  same 
University  appointed  him  Professor  of  German  Literature. 
Boon,  however,  dark  political  clouds  rose  over  Germany ; 
tiie  storm-year  of  1848,  known  also  as  the  "  mad  year  " 
of  the  so-called  German  Revolution,  was  in  fact  cast- 
ing its  shadows  before.  While  the  revolutionary  mood 
of  the  people  towards  their  ruler,  Frederick  William  IV., 
was  growing  in  intensity,  and  that  all  the  more  rapidly 
for  the  great  expectations  which  the  new  Government  had 
;awakened  and  failed  to  fulfil,  Hoffmann  made  his  d^ut 
iM  a  poet,  and  rushed  into  the  arena  with  his  "  Unpolitische 
Jieder  "  (1842),  and  the  effect  he  produced  was  astound- 
ing. The  deep  longing  for  something  new  and  better 
than  wastpesrable  unoar  existing  circumstances,  and  the 
desire  for  a  new  birth  of  German  unity,  not  to  speak 
•of  the  irony  and  dry  sarcasm  levelled  at  certain  institu- 
tions, all  found  expression  in  the  volume,  and  the  poems 
•inmiediately  became  the  common  property  of  the  people. 
The  result  to  the  poet,  however,  was  the  loss  of  his  pro- 
femrship,  and  henceforth  he  led  a  wandering  life  in 
•Gtermany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  till  IQOb,  when 
the  Duke  of  Ratibor  appointed  him  librarian  at  the  castle 
of  Corvey  on  the  Weser,  where  he  died  in  1874. 

To  pass  over  his  work  as  a  philologist,  and  all  the  col- 
lections he  made  of  hvmns,  and  andent  German  Political 
And  Social  songs,  ana  return  to  his  own  creations,  special 
fnention  should  be  made  of  his  CMldren's  songs,  with 
cnusic,  a  complete  edition  being  published  as  a  Christmas 
book  shortly  oef ore  his  death.  Another  interesting  un- 
dertskking  was  his  autobiography  in  six  volumes,  entitled 
Mem  j^ben.''  Almost  Bs  last  wish  before  he  died  was 
to  see  published  a  complete  edition  of  his  works ;  but  no 
publisher,  it  seems,  dare  undertake  this.  Now,  some 
eighteen  years  after  his  death.  Dr.  Gerstenberg  has  per- 
fonned  the  task. 


Now,  too,  when  his  immortal  ^ng  has  attained  its 

J'ubilee,  and  when,  in  fulfilment  of  his  saying,  Heligoland 
las  really  become  German,  does  the  author  of  the  words 
come  to  be  remembered.  It  was  on  August  26,  1891, 
exactly  fifty  years  after  the  song  was  written,  that  Emil 
Rittershaus,  of  Barmen,  in  consequence  of  the  hearty 
response  to  his  poetical  appeal  in  the  Oartenlaube,  was 
enabled  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  a  monument  to 
Hoffmann  in  the  newly-acquired  island,  marking  the 
occasion  by  an  address  in  verse,  and  concluding,  God 
knows  what  the  future  will  bring  us,  therefore  let  the 
soDg  that  can  touch  every  heart  resound  loud  and  clear 
— *  Deutschland,  Deutschland,  iiber  alles ! ' "  On  August 
26  of  the  present  year  the  completed  monument  by 
Fritz  Schaper  was  unveiled,  and  in  Heft  10  of  the  Garten- 
latibe,  Emil  Rittershaus  dedicates  a  third  poem  to  the 
patriot  and  his  song. 

That  Hoffmann*s  songs  have  taken  deep  hold  of  the 
German  people  is  shown  by  their  popularity,  and  the 
marmer  in  which  they  are  sung  on  every  available  occa- 
sion. They  were  also  sung  Hterally  by  the  poet,  for  he 
was  also  the  composer  of  the  music  for  most  of  them. 
^*  Deutschland  iiber  aUes,"  however,  is  sung  to  the  strains 
of  the  Austrian  Imperial  hymn  composed  by  Haydn,  and 
introduced  into  one  of  his  quartets  (Op.  76.   No.  3). 

AWAY  WITH  THE  WAR  POBTBY  FROM  THK  SCHOOLS  I 

As  a  pendant  to  the  jubilee  of  the  two  famous  patriotic 
songs,  reference  may  be  made  to  an  article  on  the  ques- 
tion of  "  War  Songs  in  the  Schoob,"  from  a  peace  point 
of  view,  in  Die  Waffen  Nieder  I  of  September  15.  Dr. 
Ludwig  Brautigam  is  of  opinion  that  a  new  age,  an  epoch 
of  peace  and  universal  brotherhood,  would  &wn  on  the 
world  if  teachers  would  not  fill  the  minds  of  the  young 
with  eulogies  of  victories  on  the  battle-field.  What  is 
the  use  of  speeches  and  articles  advocating  peace  so  long 
as  the  treatment  of  the  war  question  in  our  schools  does 
not  take  a  different  direction,  and  the  masses  are  allowed 
to  remain  with  such  wrong  conceptions  of  a  world-peace? 
Those  not  engaged  in  teaching  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
systematic  training  for  war  that  goes  on,  especially  in  the 
German  schools.  The  young  are  taught  to  accustom 
themselves  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  when  a  cnr  for  war 
goes  forth,  it  is  stupid  to  say  that  the  passion  K>r  blood- 
shed bums  in  the  people.  That  passion,  if  it  exists,  has 
been  systematically  created. 

But  to  leave  the  stories  and  anecdotes  of  military 
heroes  and  consider  the  poetry,  which  is  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful  thing  the  sdiools  can  take  up,  it  is 
incredible  how  many  poems  in  the  reading-books  are 
given  over  to  the  glorification  of  the  soldier's  calling,  and 
the  awakening  of  military  enthusiasm  with  hatred  of  all 
other  nations.  At  the  age  of  seven,  for  instance,  the  child  is 
taught  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben's  Soldiers' Songs.  When 
the  chief  qualification  of  the  soldier  is  to  hate  his  enemy 
and  regard  his  own  country  and  his  own  nation  as  the  best 
under  the  sun,  the  child  naturally  learns  to  look  down 
on  all  other  nations.  One  poem,  by  Bieinick,  admonishes 
the  young  to  be  faithful  and  true  "because  they  are 
Germans.  But  the  antiquated  school  songs  are  nothing 
compared  to  the  songs  relating  to  the  struggle  of  1870-71. 
As  long  as  such  poems  delude  the  people  mto  the  beUef 
that  war  is  the  noblest  thing  in  the  development  of 
humanity,  and  that  there  must  always  be  war,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  a  generation  to  grow  up  with  an  un- 
prejudiced view  of  the  subject. 

Mbs.  Blomfikld  Moobe  publishes  in  Lucifer  an  article 
upon  her  beloved  Keely,  under  the^itle  of  "  A  Pioneer  of 
an  Unknown  K^.'^igitized  byGOOgle 
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THE  BRITISH  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BULL-RING. 

THE  FOOTBALL  MANIA  OP  TO-DAY. 

Mr.  Charles  Edwardes,  who  discourses  ,in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  on  the  "  New  Football  Mania/'  is  a 
man  who  can  writOi  and  write  well.  His  article  is  most 
amusingyand  as  true  as  it  is  amusing.  No  one  has  described 
the  great  craze  of  the  day  so  faithfully  and  yet  with  so 
light  a  touch.   Mr.  Edwardes  says : — 

THE  BRITISH  BT7LL  FIGHT. 

In  all  oar  large  towns,  and  most  of  the  small  ones,  north  of 
Birmingham  to  the  Tweed,  from  September  to  Apiil,  Satur- 
day is  consecrated  to  football.  Saturday  evenings  are 
devoted  to  footbaU  symposia,  and  the  newspapers  issue 
special  editions  one  after  the  other,  with  from  three  to  four 
columns  of  reports  and  gossip  about  the  results  of  the  day's 
games  and  the  players.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it :  the 
exercise  is  a  papsion  nowadays  and  not  merely  a  recreation. 
It  is  much  on  a  par  with  the  bull  fight  in  Spain  or  the  ballet 
in  France.  A  spirit  of  adamantine  intention  pervades  it.  No 
matter  what  the  weather,  a  League  fixture  must  be  fulfilled. 
And  no  matter  what  the  weather,  there  will  always  be  found  a 
number  of  spectators  enthusiastic  enough  to  be  present  at 
the  game.  Thrice  during  the  last  season  the  writer  witnessed 
matches  in  violent  snowstorms. 

THE  PROFITS  OF  PBOFBSSIONALS. 

It  depends  upon  the  vigour,  craft,  and  strength  of  the 
player  whether  he  is  worth  £2,  £3,  or  £4  a  week  during 
eight  months  of  the  year.  In  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods they  are  the  objects  of  the  popnl^  adoration.  They 
go  to  the  wars  in  saloon  carriage^.  Their  supporters  attend 
them  to  the  railway  station  to  wish  them  '*  Grod  speed,"  and 
later  in  the  evening  meet  them  on  their  return,  and  either 
cheer  them  with  affectionate  heartiness,  or  condole  with 
them  and  solace  them  with  as  much  beer  as  their  principles 
(that  is,  their  trainer)  will  allow  them  to  accommodate. 
They  are  better  known  than  the  local  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Their  photographs  are  in  several  shops,  individually 
and  grouped.  The  newspaper  gives  woodcuts  of  them  and 
brief  appreciative  biographical  sketches.  Even  in  their 
workaday  dress  they  cannot  move  in  their  native  streets 
without  receiving  ovations  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a 
Prime  Minister.  Whatever  the  professional  may  not  be,  he 
is  bound  to  be  thorough.  The  Club  Conunittee  who  have 
bought  him  will  stand  no  shilly-shallying,  no  trimming  about 
the  ball  in  merely  dilettante  fashion.  As  for  the  spectators, 
they  would  come  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  assassinating 
him  if  they  got  an  inkling  that  he  was  playing  them  false. 
Modem  football  may  not  be  an  immaculate  form  of  *'  sport," 
but.  in  spite  of  one  or  two  rumours,  it  seems  irreproachably 
"straight." 

THE  PERILS  OF  RRCRUITBRS  AND  REFBREIS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Club  secretary  to  recruit  his  team 
with  new  blood. 

The  Club  secretary  makes  expensive  journeys  to  Scotland 
to  *•  smell  out  "  promising  players  from  the  village  greens 
and  smaller  football  teams  of  the  "  land  o'  cakes,"  which  is 
famous  for  endDwing  its  sons  with  stout  calves  to  their  legs. 
A  genius  in  football  is,  of  coorse,  nearly  as  rare  as  a  unique 
orchid,  but  his  removal  is  usually  stoutly  cesisted  by  his 
friends  and  kinsfolk. 

An  authority  on  this  subject,  after  telling  how  at  different 
times  he  was  beaten,  tarred  and  feathered,  and  pelted  with 
mud  and  large  stones,  adds  expressively:  "I have  been 
chased  for  miles  by  the  relatives  of  young  men  I  have 
endeavoured  to  persuade  to  leave  their  homes."  Uncommon 
qualities  are  therefore  distinctly  needful  in  the  average 
secretary  to  the  modern  professional  football  team. 

Even  more  dangerous  are  tiie  duties  of  referees : — 

That  the  calling  of  referee  in  moderi  football  is  not  wholly 
delightful.  Here  is  the  tale  of  a  referee*s  experiences  a  few 
months  ago  daring  a  Shropshire  natch.  "  He  was  hooted 
and  cursed  every  time  he  gave  a  decision,  and  one  of  the 


spectators  went  as  far  as  to  threaten  to  throw  him  into  a. 
pond.  Immediately  after  the  match  he  was  snowballed,  in 
addition  to  which  mud  was  thrown  at  him,  and  he  had  to 
seek  protection  from  the  violence  of  the  spectators.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  pavilion  for  some  time,  but  when  he  went 
towards  the  public-house  where  the  teamw  dressed,  he  found 
that  there  was  a  large  crowd  waiting  for  him,  and  he  was^ 
again  roughly  handled,  his  hat  being  knocked  off,  and  be 
received  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  neck."  This  was  the^ 
penalty  of  doing  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

A  HINT  TO  POLITICIANS. 

The  political  economist  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  foot- 
ball clubs  of  our  day.  The  sum  they  distribute  jointly  in 
wages  throughout  the  year  is  very  large.  Everton  alone, 
during  the  season  of  1891-2,  spent  £4,038  on  this  head,  and  no 
team  of  consequence  can  be  worked  for  less  than  £1,000.. 
The  expenditure  on  lint  and  liniments,  such  as  Anti-stiff  and 
Friar's  Balsam,  is  also  not  slight.  One  team  last  season  got* 
through  a  mile  of  bandages. 

Our  mob  politicians  have  a  very  fine  catch-word  in  the* ' 
phrase  **  A  free  breakfast  table  and  football  gratis,"  if  they 
like  to  use  it  in  our  provincial  manufacturing  towns.  The 
Government  audacious  enough  to  promise  serious  considera- 
tion to  such  a  programme  would  meet  with  an  astonisihng: 
amount  of  support. 

Who  knows  7  The  incidents  of  civilisation  may  repeat 
themfielves  in  this  jiarticular,  as  in  many  others. 


A  PLEA  FOR  HOUSEKEEPING  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  an  avlmirable  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  by  Mrs.  Priestley,  which  should  be  read  by  all 
who  have  anything  to  ao  with  the  education  of  tho 
young.  Mrs.  Priestley  is  an  advocate  for  housekeeping 
schools  everywhere,  and  in  this  paper  she  describes— 

How  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  was  taken  up  by 
the  State  in  Belgium,  and  systematised  with  a  view  to- 
ameliorating  the  condition  of.  the  poor  man's  dwelling,  and 
how  the  State  entrusted  the  organisation  of  the  scheme  to  a 
committee  composed  of  some  of  the  highest  ladies  in  the 
land,  and  a  few  practical  women. 

Mrs.  Priestley  describes  also  the  result  of  her  own 
observations  in  a  Belgian  housekeeping  school.  The 
lesson  was  given — 

in  an  apartment  meant  to  represent  the  poorest  workman's 
dwelling,  where  all  the  household  work  has  to  be  conducted  in 
the  one  chamber.  It  was  fairly  well  lighted,  but  by  ho  means 
gloomy,  for  the  walls  were  alive  with  gaily  coloured  picturea 
representing  the  carcases  of  various  animals  in  eveiy  stage 
of  dissection,  showing  cheap  joints  and  dear,  those  for 
boiling,  those  for  roasting,  tough  fibre  and  tender,  the 
relative  prices  marked  on,  all  designed  under  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  largest  butchers  in  Brussels,  and  presented  to 
the  school  These  festive  pictures  were  diversified  by 
black  boards,  on  which  were  jotted  the  items  and  cost  of 
everything  to  be  cooked  that  day.  So  eloquent  were  the 
walls,  that  you  had  only  to  look  to  right  or  left  to  learn  all 
you  wanted  to  know. 

After  contrasting  the  teaching  in  Belgium  with  that 
in  this  country,  Mrs.  Priestley  commends  the  Belgian 
example  to  those  who  are  promoting  technical  education 
hoBO.   She  says  :— 

If  we  had  certificated  domestic  servants,  as  well  a» 
certificated  nurses,  governesses,  and  plumbers,  we  should 
soon  excite  the  desire  for  domestic  service  by  elevating  it 
into  a  "  finishing  "  or  "  higher  education  "  for  women  of  the 
humbler  class.  What  Girton  and  Newnham  are  to  the 
intellectual  minority,  let  the  School  of  Housekeeping  be  to 
the  practical  majority. 

In  Comhill  Magasmie  the  two  best  articles  are  "  A  Visit 
to  Mount  Etna,**  and  "  A  Visit  to  JCipinbome  Chase.'* 
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WHAT  IS  THE  ESSENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY? 

FROM  A  UNITARIAN  STAND-POINT. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  New  World  and 
Quarterly  Review  of  Religion^  Ethics  and  Theology  there 
are  two  or  three  articles  on  this  subject,  the  first  of 
which  alone  has  the  title,  "The  Essence  of  Christianity/' 
This  is  written  by  Otto  Pfleiderer,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  but  Orellio  Cone,  of  Buchtell  College,  writing  on 
"  New  Testament  Criticism,"  strikes  the  same  chord,  and 
Mr.  Sterrett,  in  his  paper  on  **  Ecclesiastical  Impedi- 
menta," follows  the  same  inquiry.  Mr.  Cone  says : — 

The  clear  discrimination,  then,  between  the  essential  and 
the  non-essential,  the  permanent  and  the  transient,  in  the 
New  Testament ;  between  the  divine  word  of  Jesus  and  its 
human  accretions  and  interpretations ;  between  the  intui- 
tions of  the  great  Master  and  the  speculations  of  his  followers ; 
between  religious  truth  and  metaphysics;  and  between 
revelation  and  apocalypse,  appears  to  be  the  only  means  of 
bringing  about  the  reconciliation  of  religious  belief  with  the 
results  of  the  critical  investigation  of  the  New  Testament. 

Mr.  Pfleiderer's  account  of  the  essence  of  Christianity 
is  a  very  thoughtful  and  interesting  essay.   He  says : — 

The  essence  of  Christianity  is,  therefore,  as  little  identical 
with  the  teaching  of  Paul  as  with  the  Gospels ;  it  cannot  be 
gathered  immediately  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment or  from  any  other  witnesses  of  the  church.  Nevertheless 
the  former  are  certainly  the  pre-eminent  sources  from  which 
mediately,  through  scientific  investigation  and  comparison  of 
particular  points,  the  common  essence  can  be  ascertained, 
which,  as  the  new  nucleus — full  of  great  promise  for  the 
future — was  hidden  among  the  various  temporary  forms  and 
coverings.  Since,  moreover,  the  creative  life-principle  of  a 
phenomenon  contains  at  the  same  time  the  critical  norm  and 
the  regenerative  power  in  case  of  its  degeneration  and 
deterioration,  the  essence  of  Christianity  as  ascertained  from 
the  New  Testament  will  also  prove  itself  to  be  the  motive 
power  of  the  Beformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  we  shall  hate  to 
consider  as  the  essence  of  Christianity  whatever — after 
deduction  of  temporary  and  transitory  coverings — stands 
forth  as  the  real  permanent  nucleus  of  the  religion  aind 
morality  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Reformation. 

Starting  from  the  sonship  of  Christ,  Mr.  Pfleiderer 
maintains  that  this  sonship,  to  be  of  any  yalue,  must  be 
common  with  the  sonship  which  all  men  ma"  claim  with 
God  the  Father  :— 

It  is  in  the  universal  human  sonship  of  Grod,  the  ethico- 
religious  ideal  of  humanity  which  he  typically  represented 
for  all  of  us  by  the  original  power  of  genius  in  his  person, 
and  thereby  established  its  refdisation  and  rendered  it  feasible 
for  all  men.  In  the  truth  of  this  ideal  of  man — the  divine 
sonship — the  essence  of  Christianity  consists;  the  true, 
redeeming,  and  saving  faith  of  the  Christian  consists  in  his 
adopting  this  ideal  as  the  conviction  of  his  heart  and  the 
principle  of  his  whole  life.  This  faith  exists  wherever  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren  (Rom. 
viii.  29)  lives  in  the  heart  and  manifests  itself  in  the  life. 

Mr.  Pfleiderer  holds  that  the  development  of  the  ideal 
picture  of  Christ  has  become  the  chief  danger  of  the 
Christian  church : — 

Thus  the  historical  founder  of  the  community,  and  the 
prophet  of  the  ethico-religious  ideal  of  humanity,  had 
become  an  abstract  supernatural  being,  entirely  removed 
from  the  historical  ground  of  humanity,  a  miraculous  picture 
painted  by  apocalyptic  phantasy  and  Hellenistic  scholas- 
ticism. This  mythology  served  as  the  covering  which  was 
destined  to  protect  and  preserve  the  genuine  ethico-religous 
nucleus  of  Christianity  during  the  centuries  of  the  minority 
of  the  Christian  nations.  At  the  same  time  it  concealed 
and  disfigured  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  weakened  and 
cormpted  its  ethical  power  of  salvation. 


The  Reformation  began,  but  it  was  only  a  begin- 
ning:— 

It  thus  made  a  beginning  for  the  spiritual-ethical  concep- 
tion and  realisation  of  Christianity.  But,  indeed,  it  wai^  only 
a  beginning.  For  in  dogma  there  remained  that  unspiritualr 
ghostly  supematuralism  which,  since  the  time  of  Jewish 
apocalypse  and  Hellenistic  Gnosis,  ruled  the  religious  thought 
of  Christendom,  and  hid  the  true  essence  of  Christianity 
under  mythological  disguises.  To  strip  off  these  veils,  and 
thus  let  its  liberating  tmth  shine  with  a  new  light,  and  its 
healing  love  penetrate  suffering  humanity  with  a  new  power 
is  the  task,  the  holy  mission,  of  all  who  believe  in  the  coming 
with  power  of  the  kingdom  of  the  children  of  God,  and  hope 
for  the  appearance  of  the  new  world,  in  which  God  shall  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

WHAT  COLUMBUS  DID  NOT  SEE. 

By  Senor  Castelar. 
The  Century  for  October  brings  the  story  of  Columbus 
down  to  the  return  of  the  explorer  to  the  Court  of  Spain, 
after  his  discovery  of  what  he  still  thought  Was  a  part 
of  the  old  Continent.  Castelar,  in  his  dramatic  fashion, 
describes  the  passing  away  of  Boabdil,  which  preceded 
by  eighteen  months  the  return  of  Columbus.  He 
says : — 

Boabdil,  setting  out  with  the  conquered  warriors  of  the 
Koran  for  the  Libyan  sands,  close  to  the  ancient  era,  while 
Columbus,  returning  from  the  measureless  ocean  with  the 
simple  sons  of  the  world  revealed  by  his  mighty  genius,  in- 
augurated the  modem  era.  Yet  they  who  had  wrought 
these  marvels  knew  not  their  full  scope  or  transcendency,  and 
were  even  unaware  that  they  had  in  fact  found  a  new  world 
in  the  ocean. 

When  the  royal  audience  was  given,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  prayed  Columbus  to  be  seated,  and  report  what 
he  pleased  concerning  his  voyage : — 

The  facts  being  set  forth  in  orderly  sequence,  he  gave  due 
prominence  to  the  more  important  features  of  his  divine 
Odyssey,  and  to  the  emotions  aroused  in  his  mind  by  his 
sudden  meeting  with  yonder  virgin  isles  of  beauty.  Colum- 
bus spoke  much  of  the  gold  he  had  obtained,  and  cast 
ardent  eyes  upon  it  as  a  promise  of  more  to  come.  But,  even 
as  hd  was  unaware  of  the  true  geographical  position  and 
immeasurable  vastness  of  the  archipelago  he  had  found,  so 
he  divined  not  the  potent  factors  he  had  added  to  inter- 
change and  trade.  Had  one  set  before  his  eyes  the  new 
productions  so  fraught  with  blessing  to  mankind,  such  as  the 
febrifuge  we  call  quinine,  hidden  on  the  mainland  he  had 
not  reached  but  was  soon  to  discover,  his  genius,  now  blinded 
by  the  glitter  of  gold,  would  have  foreseen  other  and  incal- 
culable advantages  to  flow  from  his  achievement.  He  knew 
naught  of  the  bread  made  from  the  rich  ears  of  the  maize, 
nor  the  worth  of  the  food-bearing  but  unsightly  potato,  now 
so  indispensable  to  man*s  life.  Who  could  have  fore- 
told him  the  future  of  tobacco  ?  He  saw  it  first  in  Cuba. 
Certain  Indians  carried  it,  rolled  in  dry  leaves  and  lighted 
at  one  end,  while  they  sucked  the  other  end,  and  so  regaled 
themselves  with  the  smoke.  How  could  he  have  forecast 
the  part  that  leaf  and  its  smoke  were  to  play  toward 
the  enjoyment  and  the  revenues  of  the  civilised  world 
in  both  hemispheres?  With  gaze  reverted  to  the  past, 
Columbus  believed  that  all  these  lands  had  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  our  Spain  to  revive  the  crusades  of  the  feudal 
ages,  when  they  were  in  reality  destined  in  the  plan  of 
divine  providence  and  in  the  development  of  human  progress, 
to  renew  society  as  they  had  renewed  life.  But  the  on- 
lookers of  his  time  shared  not  such  fancies.  Columbus  yet 
believed  that  Cuba  was  a  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and 
that  the  second  expedition  to  be  sent  to  the  shores  of  Cuba 
and  Espafiola,  with  more  and  better-equipped  vessels  than 
the  first,  would  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  Cathay,  the  golden 
city  of  Cipango  and  the  realms  of  the  Great  Khan,  all  rich 
with  priceless  gems.  GOOglC 
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IF  MEN  WERE  MADE  TO  WEAR  PETTICOATS  ! 

WHAT  A  1>RESS  KEFOHM  WOULD  RESULT  IN. 

Lady  Florsnck  Dixie  declared  the  other  day  that  of 
ull  the  wroDgd  which  man  inflicted  upon  woman  the  sum 
totid  of  oppression  was  that  which  was  inflicted  upon  her 
own  sex  by  the  wearing  of  petticoats  instead  of  the 
bifurcated  garment  which  is  at  present  the  exclusive  right 
f)f  man.  Lady  Florence  Dixie  doubtless  exaggeraUnl 
as  is  her  wont, 
but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the 
wearing  of  the 
.pettiooat  is  no 
inconsiderable 
addition  to  the 
burdtius  which 
women  have  to 
bear.  But  little 
is  heard  of  the 
divided  skirt, 
which  is  a  half- 
way  measure, 
although  very 
convenient,  as 
those  know 
who  were  coura- 
geous enough  to 
wear  it.  But  it 
-shared  the  fate 
of  all  the  other 
timid  and  illogi- 
cal attempts  to 
faoe  the  ffreat 
difliculty.  There 
is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  practice 
of  riding  on  bi- 
cycles which  is 
spreading  among 
women  in  Sng- 
lish- speaking 
lands  wiU  ulti- 
mately destroy 
the  petticoat,  oi 
At  any  rate  mini- 
mise its  use. 

The  Arena  for 
August  contains 
a  very  interesting 
article  by  Mrs. 
Frances  B. 
Kussell,  in  which 
she  quotes  the 
opinions  of  many 
representative 
women  as  to  tlie 
urgency  of  drees 
reform.  The 
Article  begins 
with  an  account 
of  Mi*s.  Bloomer, 
thefirtit  and  most 
heroic  of  all  dress  reformers, 
living.    Mis.  Russell  says  : — 

Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer's  golden  wedding  was  celebrated 
by  her  family  and  friends  two  years  ago.  in  Coancil  Bluffs, 
la.,  where  she  has  lived  for  thirty- five  years.  A  reporter  for 
the  Boston  Globe  described  her  as  *'  a  gentle,  dainty  little 
liidy,"  and  gave  a  cut  of  her  famous  costume  donned  in  1851, 
which  slie  wore  six  or  seven  years.    The  first  one  was 
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made  of  red  and  black  changeable  siik,  the  skirt  reaching 
four  or  five  inches  below  the  knees,  and  trimmed  with  three 
rows  of  black  velvet  ribbon,  a  wide  row  io  the  middle ; 
Turkish  trousers  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress. 

Mrs.  Bloomer  was  derided  and  ridiculed  until  her  name 
became  almost  a  bye-word  for  the  ridiculous  in  dress, 
and  that  at  the  time  when  women  were  wearing  eno  - 
iuou<>  crinolines,  surely  the  most  idiotic  apparel  that  has 

been  devised  by 
lunatics  for  the 
torturp  of  wo- 
men. But  as  om 
of  the  ladies  says  , 
whose  opinion  b 
quoted  in  M  s. 
Kussell's  article, 
any  sort  oi 
apparel  that  a 
sufficient  num- 
ber of  women 
agree  to  wear  is 
regarded  as 
beautiful  because 
they  wear  it.  The 
difficulty  is  to 
get  sufficient 
women  to  wear 
the  trousers.  If 
women  were  con- 
tent to  be  the 
ornaments  of  the 
drawing-room  or 
simply  house 
keepers  there 
would  be  very 
ittle  likelihood 
of  anything  being 
done,  but  women 
are  using  the 
gymnasium  and 
mounting  the 
cycle,  and  this 
oeing  so,  they 
are  certain, 
sooner  or  later, 
to  rid  themselves 
of  their  dis- 
credited gar- 
ment. At  the 
People's  Palace, 
some  time  ago, 
I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  attending 
an  exhibition  of 
the  girls'  gym- 
nastic class,  and 
by  way  of  illus- 
trating the  kind 
of  dreas  which  it 
is   regarded  as 
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Tliis  good  lady  is  still 


becoming  for 
girls  to  wear 
when  they  have  to  take  any  practical  physical  exerdse  I 
had  a  group  of  them  photographed,  and  reproduce  it 
here  It  may  be  too  sanguine  to  hope  that  some  modi- 
fication of  the  costume  of  tl  ese  gymnasts  of  the  People's 
Palace  will  become  the  ordinary  costume  of  English- 
women, but  such  a  change  would  be  speedily  brought 
about  if  Mrs.  Abba  Goold- Woolson  were  able  to  carry  out 
her  darling  wish,  which  is  expressedras  follows:^ 
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Were  I  an  emperor,  absolute  as  any  sbab,  it  would  be  my 
sovereign  pleasure  to  decree  that  the  men  of  my  kingdom 
should  wear  women's  clothes  for  a  da^,  and  that  the  women 
should  wear  those  of  the  men — for  one  day  only.  It  would 
not  be  long  before  something  would  be  done ;  for  the  close 
of  that  memorablie  time  would  behold  a  race  of  growing 
athletes  giving  thanks  for  their  escape  from  the  strange 
bondage,  and  d&awing  deep  breaths  of  deliverance,  while  the 
wailing  of  the  women  at  their  return  to  the  old  fetters  would 
be  heart-rending  to  hear. 

Mrs.  Alice  Stone  Blackley  suggests  that  a  beginning 
might  be  made  if  the  ^mnastic  suit  was  worn  in  the 
boose.  The  idea  is  weU  worth  considering,  and  I  quote 
the  passage  in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  with  accep- 
tance from  some  of  our  readers : — 

Every  woman  could  materially  lighten  her  labour  by 
adopting  for  house  wear  a  gymnastic  areaa  such  as  is  worn  in 
our  best  gymnasiums.  If  it  were  necessai^  to  go  to  the  door, 
a  long  apron,  which  could  be  slipped  ou  in  a  moment,  would 
hide  all  peculiarities. 

Mrs.  Celia  B.  Whitehead  and  others  have  suggested  that 
an  entering  wedge  for  dress  reform  might  be  found  in  this 

f>lan,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  most  practical  idea  yet  proposed, 
n  the  first  place,  it  would  give  women  a  tealising  sense  of 
the  immense  increase  of  ease,  comfort,  and  convenience  to 
be  obtained  by  the  change.  Most  women,  even  those  who 
theoretically  believe  in  dress  reform,  do  not  fully  appreciate 
how  great  the  difference  would  be,  because  they  have  never 
had  practical  experience  of  it.  A  woman  of  my  acquaintance, 
the  delicate  mother  of  several  bright,  nervous,  fidgety  little 
boys,  spent  her  summer  vacation  in  a  house  far  from  any 
mgh  road,  a  place  so  secluded  that  she  ventured  to  abbreviate 
her  skirts  beyond  what  would  have  been  permissible  in  a 
town  or  even  a  village.  She  tojd  me  that  the  relief  was 
incalculable,  and  that  it  made  just  the  difference  lietween  her 
breaking  down  that  summer  or  being  able  to  get  through. 
She  has  always  tried  to  dress  hygienically,  but  that  experience 
gave  her  entirely  new  light  on  dress  reform. 

Once  let  a  sufficient  number  of  women  realise  by  experience 
the  advantages  of  dress  reform,  and  they  will  find  some  way 
to  bring  it  into  &8hion  for  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor  use. 

A  second  advantage  would  be  that  men,  seeincr  their  wives 
wearing  a  gymnastic  dress  during  their  working  hours,  would 
get  accustomed  to  the  costume,  and  would  no  longer  be 

struck  by  it  as 
something 
hideous  and 
outre.  For 
where  a  style 
of  dress  is  con- 
cerned, every- 
thing lies  in 
being  accus- 
tomed to  it. 
When  prodigi- 
ous hoops  were 
the  fashion, 
every  woman 
looked  odd  and 
"dowdy**  who 
did  not  wear 
one.  It  has  been 
so  with  every 
style  in  turn, 
even  those 
which  now 
seem  to  us  most 
absurd. 

Mrs.  E.  R. 
Pennell,  in  the 
Chautau^auy  writing  upon  "  Women  as  Cyclists,"  says : — 
A  dress  for  bicycling  has  been  invented  by  a  woman  a^sd 
i6  now  made  and  sold  by  a  London  tailor.    It  is  a  com- 
iMnation  of  skirt  and  knickerbockers.    But  an  ordinary 
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skirt,  rather  skimpy  and  made  so  that  it  can  be  looped  up  by 
hooks  and  eyes  and  shortened  when  one  is  on  the  machine, 
answers  the  purpose  as  well. 


A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  WOMEN'S  DRESS. 

Thb  symposium  on  "  Women's  Dress "  in  the  Arena 
for  September  is  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women,  and  is  illustrated  by  Mrs. 
Jenness  Miller  s  design  of  an  artistic  and  healthy  cos- 
tume. The  symposium  is  to  be  completed  in  the  October 
number,  when  there  is  to  be  printed  and  photographed 
a  pledge  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  all  of  the  women 
who  go  to  the  Chicago  Exhibition  pledging  them  in 
&vour  of  reform  dress.  The  inventor  of  the  Bloomer 
costume  gives  a  touching  account  of  how  she  invented 
the  dress  and  trousers,  wore  them,  and  then  abandoned 
them.  The  Bloomer  dress  was  comfortable,  dean,  and 
healthy,  but  it  was  not  beautiful,  and  so  the  good  lady 
began  to  lengthen  her  skirt  and  abandon  her  trousers, 
until  after  some  seven  years  she  fell  from  grace  and  re- 
sumed the  bondage  of  the  petticoat.  Mrs.  Jenness 
Miller  gives  the  following  as  the  suggestions  for  the 
improved  dress : — 

For  a  perfect  business  dress  for  the  ordinarv  climate,  the 
garments  worn  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  as  follows : — 

Next  the  body,  a  ribbed  woollen  union  garment,  high- 
necked,  long-sleeved,  with  legs  reaching  the  uikle. 

Second,  a  well-fitted  boned  waist. 

Third,  equestrienne  trousers,  ending  at  the  knees,  where 
they  should  meet  the  outside  gaiters,  made  from  the  same 
material  as  the  dress. 

Mrs.  Russell  strongly  urges  that  the  gymnasium  suit 
gives  us  the  clue  to  the  dress  of  the  future.    She  says: — 

What  if,  some  morning,  the  college  girls  from  their  gym- 
nasia, and  the  numerous  physical  culture  classes  in  our  cities, 
should  appear  in  our  streets,  by  common  consent,  dressed  in 
a  modified  form  of  the  gymnasium  suit  ?  The  next  genera- 
tion would  come  to  us  with  a  vigour  of  constitution  almost 
unknown  to  the  present  race  of  babies.  Lines  of  beauty, 
sought  now  by  deformity  and  discomfort,  would  then  appear 
in  unexpected  ways,  imparting  an  unknown  charm,  showing 
especially  in  the  nobler  carriage  of  the  body  and  finer  chisel- 
ling of  the  features,  which  would  result  from  the  greater 
freedom  of  both  body  and  mind  of  the  mothers  of  the  race. 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 

St,  Ntcholaa  begins  its  twentieth  year  with  the 
November  number.  It  promiseB  a  lone  and  notable 
poem  bjr  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  entitled  "  An  Outdoor 
Keception.'*  Specifd  articles  will  appear  concerning  the 
World's  Fair,  and  two  serial  stones,  "Polly  Ohvers 
Problem,"  by  Kate  D.  Wiggin,  and  "  The  White  Cave,** 
by  William  Stoddard.  The  scene  of  the  latter  is  laid  in 
Australia.  Among  the  papers  there  is  the  stor^  of  "  A 
Grain  of  Wheat  from  Ground  to  Granary,''  while  there- 
are  several  Army  and  Navy  articles. 


LIPPINCOTT. 

The&b  is  an  interesting  article  in  Lippincott  on  the 
"  Carnival  at  St.  Louis.**  Young  men,  and  yoong  women 
too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  will  find  good  advice  in  Mr. 
Edwin  Checkley's  article  on  "Muscle  Building.**  It  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  this  athlete  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  control  the  muscles 
unassisted  by  anything  but  the  will.  Health,  he  says,, 
can  only  be  preserved  by  the  cultivation  of  intelligence.. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

Db.  Conan  Doyle  contributed  to  the  Daily  Chronide 
of  September  12th  a  poem  entitled  "  For  Nelson's  Sake, 
H.M.S.  Foudroyant  "—sold  to  the  Germans  for  a  thousand 
pcunds.   I  quote  three  stanzas  : — 

Who  says  the  Nation's  purse  is  lean. 

Who  fears  for  claim  or  bond  or  debt, 
When  all  the  glories  that  have  been. 

Are  schedaled  as  a  cash  asset  ? 
If  times  are  black  and  trade  is  slack. 

If  coal  and  cotton  fail  at  last, 
WeVe  something  left  to  barter  yet — 
Oar  glorious  past. 

There's  many  a  lot  in  which  lies  hid 
The  dust  of  Statesman  or  of  King ; 
There's  Shakespeare's  home  to  raise  a  bid, 
.  And  Milton's  house  its  price  would  bring, 
What  for  the  sword  that  Cromwell  drew  ? 

What  for  the  Prince's  coat  of  mail  7 
What  for  our  Saxon  Alfred's  tomb  ? 
They're  all  for  sale  I 
•  •  •  •  • 

Go,  barter  to  the  knacker's  yard 

The  steed  that  has  outlived  its  time  I 
Send  hungry  to  the  paupers'  ward 

The  man  who  served  you  in  his  prime  I 
But  when  you  touch  the  Nation's  store, 

Be  broad  your  mind  and  tight  your  grip. 
Take  heed  I   And  bring  us  back  once  more 
Our  Nelson's  ship. 
Sir  Theodore  Martin's  translation  of  Gustav  Hartwig's 
poem  on  "  The  Rat  Catcher  of  Hameln,"  is  published  in 
the  October  number  of  Blackicood.   Gustav  Hartwig  is  a 
young  German  poet  who  deals  solely  with  the  grave  and 
pathetic  side  of  the  story.    The  description  of  the  going 
of  the  children  is  a  sample  of  his  verses.    The.  piper 
plays  his  wondrous  music  then : — 

Wherever  childhood's  eye  shone  bright, 
There  did  the  magic  use  its  might. 
The  witching  music,  floating  round, 
Their  souls  within  its  meshes  bound 
Hark  I  Hark  1    It  strikes  upon  the  ear. 
They  stretch  their  little  necks  to  hear. 
Within  their  eyes  gleams  such  delight, 
As  though  heaven  opened  to  their  sight, 
And  to  the  Piper,  one  by  one. 
Away  the  little  creatures  run. 
The  mother  chides— no  heed  give  they, 
But  one  and  all  they  rush  away. 
;  If  little  ones  lay  sick  a-bed. 

Away  at  once  their  sickness  fled ; 
Out  of  their  mother's  arms  they  slip, 
And  shout  and  gambol,  jump  and  skip. 

The  New  England  Magazine  for  September  is  very 
strong  in  poetry ;  it  has  over  a  dozen  poems  of  quite  high 
average,  both  in  conception  and  execution.  There  is,  for 
instance,  Mr.  A.  L.  Salmon's  weird  poem  "Requiem 
^ternam,"  which  tells  how,  when  the  mourners  were 
gathered  together  round  the  bier  of  their  father  in  the 
church,  heanog  the  last  prayers  said  over  the  remains,  and 
comforting  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  he  had 
gone  to  his  eternal  rest : — 

Suddenly  with  hollow  sound 

Comes  a  voice  from  him  who  lies 

Stiff  and  cold,  with  sealed  eyes ; 
And  the  singers  standing  round 

Start  with  deadly  fright  to  hear 

Words  so  terrible  and  drear. 
These  terrible  words  proclaim  that  he  has  been  judged 
and  condemned  by  the  God  whose  law  is  just. 
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In  contrast  to  this  somewhat  drear  and  sombre  fantasy- 
is  the  pleasant  little  love  poem  by  Mr.  Harry  Romaine 
entitled  "  A  Lover's  Fancy."  Was  ever  the  quaint  con- 
ceit that  the  sun  rose  in  tne  morning  in  order  to  shine  on 
the  face  of  the  loved  one  more  prettily  expressed  than 
in  the  following  stanza : — 

And  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 

Steal  ninety  billion  miles. 
To  catch  a  sight  of  one 

Of  her  rare  and  brilliant  smiles ; 
And  the  stars  of  evening  fight. 

At  the  close  of  the  dying  day. 
To  be  first.to  greet  her  sight 
With  a  feeble  twilight  ray. 

Another  little  poem  of  more  than  average  merit  is 
Elizabeth  C.  Cardozo's  "  Sorrow  Transformed'':— 

Let  us  be  friends,  oh,  sorrow  of  my  life  I 

Why  should  we  not  be  friends  ? 
Thou  who  with  artful  turnings  of  thy  knife 

Hast  served  me  friendship's  ends, 
Thou  who  hast  torn  me  from  the  quiet  place 

Where  pleasure  held  me  fast. 
Thou  to  whose  force  my  every  good  I  trace,—- 

Let  us  be  friends  at  last. 

Let  us  be  friends :  I  would  not  we  should  part, 

Thou  source  and  soul  of  song ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  other  than  thou  art. 

Love's  foster-mother  strong. 

The  "  August  Drive  "  is  another  pleasant  love  poem, 
and  the  "  End  of  Childhood "  is  a  dreary  story  of  the 
pilgrimage  of  life,  in  which  the  wayfarer  passing  along 
with  Joy  at  his  side,  at  length  misses  the  boy,  and  on  a 
tombstone  finds  engraved,  "  Here  lies  Joy  " : — 

And  while  I  gazed  upon  the  words  aghast, 
Pale  Pain  and  Care  came  up  and  said  to  me, — 

"  Thou  need's  not  walk  alone,  for  to  the  last 
We  two  will  go  with  thee." 

In  the  Argosy  Christian  Burke  has  an  excellent  poem, 
which  will  probably  do  good  service  for  recitation, 
entitled  A  Peasant  Girl."  It  tells  the  story  of  a  little 
peasant  girl,  thirteen  ^ears  old,  who  saved  the  life  of  her 
little  brother  by  puttmg  him  into  the  press  by  the  fire 
and  allowing  herself  to  oe  eaten  by  the  wolves. 

The  same  magazine  contains  the  following  verses,  en- 
titled "At  Set  of  Sun":— 

If  we  sit  down  at  set  of  sun, 

And  count  the  things  that  we  have  done, 

And  counting  find 
One  self-denying  act,  one  word 
That  eased  the  heart  of  him  who  heard ; 

One  glance  most  kind, 
That  fell  like  sunshine  where  it  went. 
Then  we  may  count  that  day  well  spent. 

But  if,  through  all  the  live-long  day. 
We've  eased  no  heart  by  yea  or  nay ; 

If  through  it  all 
We've  done  no  thing  that  we  can  trace, 
That  brought  the  sunshine  to  a  foce ; 

No  act  most  small, 
That  helped  some  soul,  and  nothing  cost, 
Then  count  that  day  as  worse  than  lost. 

Atalanta  publishes  a  somewhat  grisly  ballad  by 
Robert  Buchanan,  entitled  The  Ballad  of  Lord  Lang- 
shaw."  Lord  Langshaw  loved  Mary  Lindsev,  who,  how- 
ever, married  Lord  Lauderdale.  By  way  of  paying  out 
the  girl  who  refused  to  be  his  bnde,  Lord  Langshaw 
committed  suicide,  and  caused  the  bloody  knife  with 
which  he  had  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart  to  be  laid  on 
the  pillow  of  the  bridal  chamber. 
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SUNDAY  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

TM  DECISION  TO  CXOSB  ON  SUNDAY. 

In  Our  Day  for  September  there  is  a  full  account  of 
the  great  struggle  that  has  taken  place  in  Congress  for 
the  closing  of  the  World's  Fair  on  Sundays.  This  has 
been  earned  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  large  majorities.  The  Chicago 
managers  are  offered  a  Government  grant  of  £100,000 
and  Government  recognition  on  condition  that  the  whole 
of  the  Fair  is  closed  every  Sunday.  Unless  they  agree 
to  this,  the  Government  wiU  refuse  to  exhibit  at  the 
Fair,  the  Exhibition  will  be  boycotted  bv  the  Federal 
Authority,  and  no  grant  will  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  decisive  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  147  for  Sunday  closing  to 
61  Against  it.  In  the  Senate,  62  for  closing,  against  14  for 
opening.  The  attempt  to  forbid  the  selhng  of  liquor  in 
the  Fan:  was  defeated,  although  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  no  drink  was  allowed  to  be  sold  on  the 
grounds.  Liquor  is  to  be  sold  at  Chicago  at  places  of 
refreshment  within  the  Exhibition,  it  being  understood 
that  the  management  will  only  sell  liquor  with  meals 
as  at  hotels.  The  struggle  is,  however,  to  be  renewed 
over  the  drink  (question,  tor  it  seems  that  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  forbid  the  sale  of  drink  under  such 
conditions.  The  managers,  however,  have  let  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  drink  tor  £120,000,  and  are  naturally 
reluctant  to  lose  this  sum.  The  following  is  a  reprint 
of  the  paper  circulated  by  the  Sunday  Closing  Organisa- 
tions in  tne  House  of  Representatives. 

1.  Not  opening  is  in  accord  with  the  unanimoas  opLiion  of 
the  United  States*  Sopreme  Coart,  that  "  this  is  a  Christian 
nation."  (February  29th,  1892.  See  also  unanimous  opinion 
in  favour  of  Sunday  laws,  March  16th,  1885.) 

2.  The  contest  is  really  between  the  foreign  born  in  our 
great  cities,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  Continental 
Sunday  at  home,  and  the  great  body  of  the  American  people, 
who  Kre  accustomed  to  believe  in  and  honour  the  American 
Sabbath. 

3.  Not  opening  will  make  no  enemies  to  the  Fair,  but  open- 
ing will  make  millions  of  opposers  of  the  Fair  itself  on  con- 
scientious grounds. 

I.  Every  State  legislature  that  has  acted  on  this  subject 
has  voted  in  favour  of  not  opening  its  own  exhibit,  or  the 
whole  Fair,  or  both.  This  list  includes  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts. Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Vermont, 
Kentucky,  and,  by  its  State  Commission,  Pennsylvania;  and 
we  believe  nearly  every  State  would  have  taken  similar  action 
if  the  matter  had  been  brought  before  them. 

5.  As  stated  by  Senator  Hawley  last  week,  the  petitions 
received  by  Congress  and  by  the  National  Commission  repre- 
sent forty  millions  of  our  population. 

6.  The  originating  Act  requires  that  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  it  is  held  shall  be  obeved.  One  of  the  laws  of 
DHnois  forbids  Sunday  work  and  Sunday  amusements. 

7.  All  international  fairs  under  the  auspices  of  English- 
speaking  peoples,  and  their  departments  in  foreign  fairs, 
have  maintained  the  uniform  custom  of  no  Sunday  opening. 

8.  Out  of  forty-four  States  and  five  Territories  all  but  two 
have  laws  against  Sunday  toil  and  traffic  and  turmoil.  There 
are  federal  laws  also  on  this  subject,  including  one  in  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution. 

9.  Sunday  opening  of  the  Fair  would  require  Sunday  work 
from  at  least  50,000  employes  inside  the  Fair,  with  Govern- 
ment approval. 

10.  Twenty-five  thousand  locomotive  engineers  have  unani- 
mously petitioned  against  Sunday  openinfi:. 

II.  Labouring  men  are  demanding  the  Rest  Day.  The  few 
labour  organisations  that  ask  for  Sunday  opening  of  the  Fair, 
which  would  cause  toil  for  their  fellows,  are  controlled 
largely  by  socialistic  and  Continental  influences.  The 
National  Convention  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Brother- 


hood of  Locsomotive  Engineers,  and  other  large  and  numerous- 
labour  bodies,  have  petitioned  against  opening. 

12.  Petitions  have  come  to  the  Commission  from  non-reli- 
gious bodies  in  Continental  Europe  because  of  the  unfavour- 
able influence  which  they  think  opening  would  have  on  the 
efforts  now  being  made  all  over  the  Continent  to  restrict 
Sunday  work. 

13.  The  tendency  of  the  Government  during  the  adminis- 
trations of  Harrison,  Cleveland,  and  back  to  Lincoln,  have 
been  decidedly  towards  reducing  Sunday  labour  to  the 
lowest  point,  especially  in  the  army  and  navy. 

14.  It  is  unfair  to  the  better  element  of  Chicago  to  pour  in 
upon  them  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Sunday  excursions 
during  the  Exposition. 

15.  The  best  exhibit  we  can  make  at  Chicago  is  the 
American  Sabbath,  which  has  been  universally  considered  by 
our  great  statesmen  from  the  beginning  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

16.  The  culminatiog  reason  for  not  opening  is  the  law  of 
God,  to  whom  our  country  has  always  turned  in  days  of 
adversity,  and  whom  it  should  not  fail  to  honour  in  this  cele- 
bration of  our  prosperity. 

Dr.  Cook  has  a  fiory  discourse  against  rum  selling  at 
the  World's  Fair  in  Our  Day  for  September. 


PHYSICAL  EXERCISE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Db.  Richardson,  in  the  Tounff  Woman  for  October, 
says  that  no  changes  which  have  come  over  our  social 
life  in  the  last  twenty  years  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  physical  training  and  education  of  women.  We 
have  learnt,  says  Dr.  Richardson,  that  women  can  with 
every  advantage  practise  physical  exercises  as  well  as 
men.  Croouet  began  the  oeneficent  evolution,  cycling 
followed,  tlaen  lawn  tennis,  then  cricket,  a^rwards 
swimming  became  popular,  and  now  there  is  hardly  an 
athletic  sport  or  exercise  of  any  kind  in  whidi  the  young 
woman  does  not  take  her  share  as  well  as  ti^e  young  men. 
Of  these  amusements.  Dr.  Richardson  says,  swimming  is 
the  best.  There  is  no  exercise  whatever  that  brings  into 
more  regular  and  systematic  play  the  muscles  of  the  body 
in  a  regular  order.  It  also  gives  the  skin  the  taste  and 
habit  of  cleanliness.  Lawn  tennis  is  also  admirably 
adapted  to  women,  as  it  allows  periods  of  repose. 
Cycling  is  also  good,  and  would  be  better  if  women  only 
wore  decent  clothes.  Dr.  Richardson  recommends  young 
women  to  choose  the  bicycle  rather  than  the  tricycle. 
They  seat  a  bicycle  more  gracefully,  they  work  it  with 
less  labour,  and  run  less  risk.  He  does  not  know  a 
woman  who  has  tried  it  in  moderation  who  has  not  been 
benefited  by  the  exercise.  He  thinks  that  fifty  miles  a 
day  is  the  maximum  that  even  a  practised  woman  cyclist 
should  attempt.  Dancing  under  hygienio  conditions  is 
also  useful.  The  net  result  has  been  beneficial  beyond 
expectations : — 

The  health  of  woman  generally  is  improving  under  the 
change ;  there  is  amongst  women  generally  less  bloodless- 
ness,  less  of  what  the  old  fiction-writers  called  swooning ; 
less  of  lassitude,  less  of  nervousness,  less  of  hysteria,  and 
much  less  of  that  general  debility  to  whioh,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  the  words  **  malaiis  "  and  "  languor  "  have  been 
applied.  Woman,  in  a  word,  is  stronger  than  she  was  in 
olden  time.  With  this  increase  of  strength  woman  has  gained 
in  development  of  body  and  of  limb.  She  has  become  less 
distortioned.  The  curved  back,  the  pigeon- shaped  chest,  the 
disproportioned  limb,  the  narrow  feeble  trunk,  the  small  and 
often  distorted  eyeball,  the  myopic  eye,  and  puny  ill- shaped 
external  ear— all  these  parts  are  becoming  of  better  and 
more  natural  contour.  The  muscles  are  also  becoming  moie 
equally  and  more  fully  developed,  and  with  these  improve- 
ments, there  are  growing  up  amongst  women  models  who 
may,  in  due  time,  vie  with  the  best  models  that  old  Greek 
culture  has  left  for  us  to  study  in  its  undying  art. 
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HOW  TO  REGULATE  MARRIAGE. 

A  BOLD  SUGGESTION  FROM  AMBRICA. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Rbbvb,  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy^  writing  upon  "  Pre- 
"ventive  Legislation  in  Relation  to  Crime,''  declaroB  that 
at  is  high  time  that  the  State  undertook  to  regulate  mar- 
riages much  more  strictly  than  it  does  at  present.  Un- 
restrained and  unrestricted  marriage  among  the  unfit 
brings  into  the  world  a  criminal  population — a  population 
witih  •so  defective  a  moral  perception  that  it  tends  con- 
stantly to  degenerate  into  crime.  The  criminal,  says 
Mr.  Reeve,  is  a  man  afflictod  with  moral  obliquity,  a 
victim  of  a  constitutional  disease,  which  is  so  dangerous 
to  others  that  he  should  be  isolated  from  society  and  for* 
bidden  to  multiply  his  kind.   Mr.  Reeve  says : — 

FOBBID  THB  UNFIT  TO  MABRT. 

As  to  the  source  from  which  the  criminal  comes,  the  law 
should  remove  or  prohibit  it  as  far  as  human  effort  can  avaU. 
First,  prohibit  marriage  by  a  known  criminal,  and  others 
unfit  for  the  relation;  second,  remove  children  from  the 
custody  of  parents  whose  care  will  create,  or  whose  environ- 
ment lead  to,  criminal  mentality,  or  practices  that  prevent, 
or  pervert,  or  destroy  moral  perception. 

How  can  the  law  prevent  Improper  marriages  7  Just  as  it 
prevents  marriage  between  near  rations,  the  feeble-minded, 
the  insane,  Uiose  under  leeal  age,  eta  The  law  forbids  and 
iimits  the  sale  of  spirits,  m  anticipation  that  crime  may  be 
found  lurking  in  the  glass,  and  in  many  ways  personal  rights 
ar«3  restricted.  With  equal  right  may  It  prevent  probable 
crime  or  criminals  in  the  marriage  and  intercourse  of 
depraved,  vicious,  criminal,  and  unfit  persons,  and  to  that  end 
may  establish  a  special  board  for  inquest,  as  to  applicants 
and  licence  to  marry,  with  ample  powers,  as  it  may  and  does 
in  case  of  epidemics,  markets,  stockyards,  explosives,  illumi- 
nants,  provisions,  contagious  diseases,  and  many  other  cases 
where  the  public  needs  protection. 

THE  LICBNSB  TO  MABBT  (NBW  STTLB). 

At  present,  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  the  parties  can 
become  the  parents  of  offspring  without  any  regard  to  their 
condition  or  fitness,  physical,  mental,  social,  or  pecuniary  ; 
and  generally,  the  more  unfit  they  are  the  more  numerous 
are  their  offspring.  To  he  gualifiea  to  bestow  life  and  care  for 
itt  is  mare  important  t?um  to  know  how  to  destroy  it.  To 
prevent  continuing  injury  to  generations  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  to  prevent  temporary  injury  to  individuals. 

Think  of  any  position  known  to  human  society  or  human 
action,  and  the  mind  can  fix  itself  upon  none  so  important  to 
the  individual,  to  society,  and  to  government,  as  is  that  of 
parent  and  the  responsible  head  of  a  family.  No  act  recog- 
nised by  the  law  is  of  such  importance  as  that  of  marriage. 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  State  be  proportionately  careful  of 
life  and  limb  as  it  is  in  other  cases?  What  logic,  justice, 
common  sense,  or  true  liberty,  can  there  be  in  failing  or 
refusing  to  have  examinations  and  assurance  of  fitness,  and 
to  refuse  a  license  to  the  unfit  in  the  most  important  case, 
and  enforce  it  in  the  least  important  7 

All  that  is  very  well,  but  when  Mr.  Reeve  goes  on  to 
say  ^at  he  would  introduce  as  a  complement  of  his 
mamage  board  the  whole  hideous  system  of  Police  des 
McBurs  in  order  to  regulate  the  social  evil,  he  prejudices 
the  good  cause  which  he  has  in  hand.  He  also  weakens 
his  case  by  refusing  to  recognise  that  you  may  restrain 
marriage  without  in  the  least  degree  restraining  the 
multiplication  of  the  population.  The  real  crux  of  the 
question  is  not  marrii^e,  but  parentage,  and  this  Mr. 
Reeve  virtually  admits  in  the  following  passage  : — 

MA  KB  UNLICBNSBD  PARKNTAOB  PBNAL. 

There  is  no  crime  known  that  is  more  heinous  than  to 
bring  into  the  world  a  child  affected  with  incurable  disease, 
.physical  or  mental;  and  thia  includes  those  subject  to 


hereditary  taint  from  idiocy,  insanity,  criminality,  epilepsy, 
inebriety,  scrofula,  and  vicious  diseases,  as  well  as  thoiie 
whose  parents  are  immediately  affected.  There  is  no  act 
more  immoral  than  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  husband 
and  wife,  being  unfit  for  the  relation,  and  unable  to  properly 
perform  the  duties  it  imposes.  Persons  violating  the  provisionu 
that  should  be  made  and  marrying  without  examination  and 
license,  or  cohabiting  without  maniage,  or  becoming  parents 
of  children  viciously  diseased,  or  of  illegitimate  children— 
all  being  offences  that  could  not  be  concealed — should  be 
dealt  with  as  other  criminals.  They  should  forfeit  liberty,  be 
removed  from  society,  be  imprisoned  and  kept  at  industiies 
for  the  State.  Offenders  would  be  largely  in  the  minority, 
the  majority  would  rule,  and  the  disposition  to  offend  grow 
less,  when  offence  and  detection  meant  civil  death,  with  re- 
surrection dependent  on  oemplete  reformation. 

Mr.  Reeve  needlessly  troubles  his  head  about  sterile 
marriages  or  dhildlees  cohabitation.  The  necessity  for  the 
intervention  of  the  State  arises,  from  his  point  of  view, 
only  when  a  new  citizen  is  born  into  the  world.  The  State 
has  a  right  to  insist  that  those  who  imdertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  parentage  should  see  that  the  child  is  properly 
cared  for,  or  be  made  suffer  for  it.  The  welfare  of 
the  child  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  of  this 
system  of  regulation  must  be  based. 


IGNORANCE  VERSUS  INNOCENCE. 
A  Sbnsiblb  Paper  by  Amilxb  Rivbs. 

Amblib  Rives,  the  well-known  Virginian  authoress, 
has  an  admirably  sensible  paj^r  in  the  North  American 
Meview  for  September,  in  which  she  speaks  up  bravely 
and  well  in  favour  of  teaching  girls  the  facts  about  their 
own  nature.    She  taltes  as  her  text  Browning*s  line, 

Ignorance  is  not  innocence,  but  sin."  She  declares  that 
aa  the  result  of  constant  and  deep  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject for  many  years,  she  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  physical  nature 
b  not  only  the  right  of  every  human  being,  but  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  people  wiU  be  brought  to  look  simply, 
wisely,  and  innocently  upon  certain  fundamental  facts. 
She  asks  how  is  a  ^1  who  is  ignorant  beforehand  of 
every  essential  fact  m  connection  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  married  life,  to  assume  them  with  intelligence 
when  they  devolve  upon  her  ? 

As  a  mere  matter  of  self-defence,  such  knowledge  should 
be  given  to  children.  A  mother  who  keeps  it  from  them  acts 
as  foolishly  as  a  hypothetical  lioness  who  proceeds  to  tear  out 
her  young  one's  claws,  that  they  may  be  as  harmless  as  doves 
—not  reflecting  that,  unlike  doves,  they  have  no  wings  to 
bear  them  out  of  the  dangers  against  which  their  claws 
would  have  protected  them. 

Hence,  when  children  are  curious,  and  ask  questions, 
they  should  not  be  shut  up,  but  told  as  much  as  they  can 
possibly  understand  as  soon  as  they  want  to  know ;  but 
at  present  they  are  told  they  are  naughty  children,  and 
must  not  ask  questions  about  such  subjects : — 

The  child  thus  repulsed  goes  away  to  ponder  these  things 
in  its  own  heart,  or  to  discuss  them  with  its  playmates,  who. 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  fill  its  mind  with  the  most  distorted 
medley  of  approximate  facts,  which,  conceding  that  the 
nature  is  a  high  one,  overwhelms  it  with  a  miserable  per- 
plexity, or,  as  unfortunately  happens,  rouses  in  it  a  morbid 
desire  to  hear  more  statements  of  a  like  character,  and 
develops  in  it  that  form  of  corrupt  taste  which  results  in  the 
hypocrisy  and  deceit  of  peeping  into  books  which  it  knows 
would  be  forbidden  by  its  superiors. 

In  addition  to  the  more  serious  consequences  involved  by 
such  ignorance  it  often  causes  young  girls  to  be  placed  in  a 
false  light,  and  misjudged  for  what  are  to  them  the  most 
innocent  actions  ana  statements. 
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TOUNO  WOMEN  IN  JOURNAUSM. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 

The  Yotmg  Woman  published  an  article  on  the  above 
subject  which  I  wrote  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  editor. 
As  many  of  my  readers  are  continually  writing  me  on  the 
subject,  I  venture  to  reprint  some  of  the  salient  points  of 
the  article  here : — 

don't  presume  upon  your  sex. 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  young  wonien 
who  aspire  to  be  journalists  is  that  they  must  not  presume 
upon  sex,  and  imagine  that  because  they  are  women  there- 
fore they  have  a  right  to  a  situation  or  an  engagement  when- 
ever they  choose  to  apply  for  it.  To  be  a  woman  confers 
many  privileges  and  inflicts  many  disabilities ;  but  if  you 
were  a  hundred  times  a  woman  that  would  give  you  no  right 
to  a  niche  in  the  joumsUistic  profession.  If  you  want  to  be 
a  journalist,  you  must  succeed  as  a  journalist— not  as  a 
woman  or  as  a  man.  All  that  you  need  expect,  and  all  that 
you  should  ask  for,  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  to  prove  that 
you  can  do  the  work  you  ask  should  be  allotted  to  you.  You 
nave  a  right  to  ask  that  your  sex  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  disqualification ;  but  it  is  monstrous  to  erect  that  accident 
of  your  personality  into  a  right  to  have  opportunities  denied 
to  your  brother. 

If  women  are  to  get  on  in  journalism,  or  in  anything  else, 
they  must  trample  under  foot  that  most  dishonouring  con- 
ception of  their  work  as  mere  woman's  work. 

You  must  not  think  that  because  you  are  a  woman,  chivalry 
and  courtesy  demand  that  your  work  should  be  judged  more 
leniently  than  if  you  were  only  a  man.  A  woman  who  comes 
into  journalism  and  expects  to  be  excused  anything  because 
of  her  sex,  lowers,  by  the  extent  of  that  excuse,  the  reputa- 
tion and  worth  of  women  in  joamalism. 

don't  stand  on  youe  DiaNITY. 

After  the  false  kindness  and  undue  consideration  on  t*  e 
part  of  some  editors  which,  after,  all,  at  the  beginning,  may 
be  excused  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  the  timid  to  do  their 
best,  the  chief  foe  that  women  have  to  contend  with  in 
journalism  is  their  own  conventionality,  and  the  fantastic 
notion  that  a  lady  cannot  be  expected  to  do  this,  that,  or  the 
other  disagreeable  bit  of  work.  That  such  and  such  a  duty 
is  not  the  thing  to  ask  from  a  lady,  that  a  lady  must  not  be 
scolded  when  she  does  wrong,  or  that  a  lady  ought  not  to 
stay  up  late  or  go  about  late, — ^all  that  is  fiddlesticks  and 
nonsense,  as  our  good  old  nurses  used  to  say.  Ladies  with 
such  notions  had  better  stay  at  home  in  their  drawing-rooms 
and  boudoirs.  The  great,  rough,  real,  workaday  world  is  no 
place  for  them.  Many  years  ago  I  heard  an  editor  say,  when 
asked  to  place  women  upon  his  staff,  "A  woman — never! 

why,  you  can't  say  d  to  a  woman  I   and  that  settled  it  in 

his  opinion.  And  although  bis  mode  of  speech  was  rude  and 
even  profane,  it  embodied  a  great  truth  Until  it  is  a 
recognised  thing  that  the  women  on  a  staff  may  be  admon- 
ished as  freely  as  their  male  comrades,  the  latter  will  have 
an  unfair  advantage  in  the  profession.  It  is  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  employer's  reproof  that  keeps  the  apprentice  up  to  his 
work.  To  spare  the  rod,  metaphorically;  is  to  spoil  the  child, 
and  women  can  bear  spoiling  quite  as  little  as  any  child.  But 
many  women  take  it  as  their  right.  If  a  woman  cannot  be 
admonished  as  roundly  as  a  man  she  had  better  keep  outside 
a  newspaper  office.  The  drive  is  too  great  to  permit  of 
periphrastic  circumlocutions  in  giving  orders,  in  making 
criticisms,  or  in  finding  fault. 

don't  DEMAND  A  CHAPBRONB. 

If  a  girl  means  to  be  a  journalist  she  ought  to  be  a  journa- 
list out  and  out,  and  not  try  to  be  a  journalist  up  to  nine 
o'clock  and  Miss  Nancy  after  nine.  I  don't  want  her  to  be  un- 
ladylike. The  woman  who  is  mannish  and  forward  and 
generally  aggressive,  simply '  throws  away  her  chances  and 
competes  voluntarily  at  a  disadvantage.  For  no  editor  in  his 
senses  wants  either  mannish  women  or  womanish  men  on  his 


staff.  What  he  does  want  is  a  staff  that  will  do  whatever 
work  turns  up  without  making  scenes,  or  consulting  clocksi 
or  standing  upon  its  conventional  dignities. 

A  girl  who  has  proper  self-respect  can  go  about  her 
business  at  all  hours  in  Bnglish-speaking  countries,  without 
serious  risk  either  of  safety  or  of  reputation. 

don't  expect  to  BE  PAID  AT  FIRST. 

To  young  women  as  to  young  men,  I  would  say.  Remember 
journalism  is  not  a  Tom  'fiddler's  ground  where  every  stray 
passer-b^  can  pick  up  silver  and  gold.  To  judge  from  man^ 
applications  which  I  receive,  many  ladies  imagine  that  when* 
ever  they  want  money,  the  most  obvious  resource  is  to  rush 
off  to  the  nearest  editor  to  ask  him  to  pay  for  articles  which 
are  utterly  worthless.  If  you  go  into  journalism,  in  order  tc 
make  a  living,  do  not  object  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
to  learn  the  business  before  expecting  that  it  will  keep  you. 
Learn  shorthand,  and,  having  learnt  it,  keep  it  up,  and  don't* 
forget  it  and  lose  speed.  And  whatever  else  yon  do  or  don't 
do,  get  to  vnrite  a  neat,  legible  hand,  or  if  Uiat  is  beyond 
your  reach,  make  yourself  proficient  on  the  type-writer.  Re- 
member that  if  your  copy  is  difficult  to  be  read  it  simply 
won't  get  read  at  all,  but  will  go  into  the  waste-paper 
basket. 

don't  rOROBT  TO  READ  THE  PAPERS. 

Don't  think  that  secretaryships  grow  on  every  gooseberry 
bush.  There  are  very  few  secretaryships,  and  they  are 
usually  given  to  those  who  are  known  and  proved  to  be 
faithful,  and  also  to  have  general  acquaintance  with  the 
business  in  which  their  chief  is  engaged.  As  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  papers,  remember  that  articles  are  accepted 
much  more  because  they  are  "  on  the  nail^"  and  bear 
directly  upon  the  subject  of  the  hour,  than  because  of  any 
exceptional  literary  merits  which  they  possess.  Hence  you 
never  need  be  discouraged  when  your  article  is  returned  or 
basketed.  It  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  you  cannot 
write.  It  may  only  mean  that  it  was  a  week  late  or  a  week 
too  soon.  Editors  want  not  what  it  may  strike  your  fancy 
to  write,  but  what  they  think  their  subscribers  would  like  to 
read.  The  art  of  getting  your  contributions  accepted  is  the 
art  of  discovering  when  the  editor  is  wanting  just  the  kind 
of  article  you  can  give  him  If  you  ask,  "  How  can  you  find 
this  out?"  I  can  only  answer  that  every  day's  paper  shows  yon 
what  the  evening  before  the  editor  thought  his  readers 
wanted ;  put  yourself  in  his  place  and,  as  you  read  your 
paper  on  Monday,  try  to  think  if  you  were  editor  what  you 
would  want  to  insert  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Then,  if 
you  can  supply  that  same,  do  so.  If  not,  do  not  try  his 
patience  and  make  him  loathe  your  handwriting  by  sending 
him  a  *•  Disquisition  on  the  Virtues  of  Friendship "  in  the 
midst  of  a  Ministerial  crisis,  or  an  essay  on  the  next  eclipse 
when  he  is  in  the  throes  of  a  general  election. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler. 
In  the  Character  Sketch  of  the  Cabinet,  last  month,  1 
referred  to  the  ill-natured  gossip  which  accused  Mr.  Fowler 
of  a  "  base  compact "  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  by  virtue  of 
which  his  seat  was  not  contested  at  Wolverhampton.  I 
am  assured,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  story  is  abso« 
lutely  baseless.  There  was  no  compact  of  any  kind.  Mr. 
Fowler  had  all  the  expense  of  preparing  for  a  contest  up 
to  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  nomination,  and  he  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered.  Two  other  small  matters  may  be  corrected  here. 
Mr.  Bryce  is  not  the  son,  but  the  grandson,  of  a  Presby^ 
terian  minister;  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  although 
writing  as  a  Competition  Wallah,  was  never  aotuallv  a 
member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  of  which  his  father 
was  so  conspicuous  an  ornament. 

The  only  article  on  Whittier  in  the  current  magazines 
is  Mr.  Hadden's  paper  on  the  "Quaker  Poet^"  in  the 
GentUman^s  Magazine, 
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AMERICANISE  OUR  CONSTITUTION? 
A  Reply  to  D&.  Albirt  Shaw. 

Peof.  T.  Raxbioh,  in  the  Contemporary  Heview  for 
'October,  replies  to  Dr.  Shaw's  trenchant  article  on  Home 
Rule  from  the  American  Standpoint.''  Prof.  Raleigh 
ad n" its  that  Mr.  Shaw's  statement  as  to  American  opinion 
being  in  favour  of  Home  Rale  is  substantially  correct. 
He  attributes  this  to  misrepresentation  and  lack  of 
information,  etc.  etc.  Dr.  Shaw  supports  Home  Rule 
because  Home  Rule  will  tend  to  consolidate  the  Empire ; 
Prof.  Raleigh  denounces  Home  Rule  because^  in  Mr. 
Gladstone'slhands,  it  means  nothing  of  the  kind.  Unionists, 
he  says,  are  not  voting  for  or  against  Federalism,  they 
are  voting  for  or  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  As  for  the 
advantage  of  Federalism  and  the  suneriority  of  the 
American  constitution,  Mr.  Raleigh  enaeavours  to  turn 
the  tables  on  Dr.  Shaw  in  the  following  passage  : — 

Federalism  has  its  dangers  ;  it  has  also  some  very  serious 
inconveniences ;  and  here  again  American  experience  is  of 
great  value  to  us,  if  we  stndy  it  rightly.  It  is  difficult  for  an 
outsider  to  see  any  e^&traordinary  merit  in  a  system  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  forty  legislative  bodies,  forty 
criminal  laws,  forty  marriage  laws,  forty  bankruptcy  laws, 
and  so  forth,  within  the  compass  of  one  commonwealth. 
America  is  the  paradise  of  lawyers,  but  the  average  lay 
citizen  has  reason  to  oomplain  of  the  enormous  bulk  and 
hopeless  complexity  of  the  laws. to  which  he  is  subject  As 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
make  a  general  comparison,  but  I  will  mention  some  points 
in  which  we  with  our  one  Legislature  have  done  better,  con- 
spicuously better,  than  the  Americans  with  forty.  We  have 
protected  our  civil  service  against  corruption  ;  American 
reformers  are  still  labouring  t )  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  evil  tradition  of  the  spoil  system.  Our  criminal  law  is 
well  administered ;  homicide  is  extremely  rare ;  courts  of 
justice  command  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford Hayes,  addressing  a  society  of  Uwyers,  dwells  with 
.  mournful  emphasis  on  the  American  statistics  of  homicide ; 
he  attributes  the  prevalence  of  serious  crime  to  the  lax 
.  administration  of  the  law.  Our  prisons  are  not  perfect,  but 
they  are  managed  on  uniform  rational  principles;  of  the 
American  State  prisons,  some  are  manas^ed  on  false  principles, 
and  some  on  no  principle  at  all.  Our  Ballot  Act  is  a  fair  and 
business-like  code  of  rales  for  secret  -voting;  American 
newspapers  inform  us  that  the  ballot  laws  of  the  States  were 
defective  and  dishonestly  worked,  until  reformers  began  to 
introduce  better  methods,  borrowed  from  the  legislation  of  a 
British  colony.  These  examples  (it  would  be  easy  to  add  to 
their  number)  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  weaknesses 
xpf  American  Home  Rule.  

The  Position  of  Persian  Women. 

A  Persian  medical  man,  who  writes  a  very  entertaining 
rand  characteristic  article  in  the  Co$mopolitan  in  praise  of 
Persian  ladies,  says  that  in  Persia  a  wife  dresses  only  to 
please  her  husband.  She  cannot  be  seen  either  by  her 
father  or  brother-in-law  for  many  reasons,  among  which 
her  own  jielf-respect  stands  first.  You  may  be  surprised, 
says  this  authonty,  to  learn  that  a  bride  must  not  uncover 
her  face  or  open  ner  lips  to  speak  a  single  word  for  three 
months  after  her  marriage,  and  some  wives  never  speak 
to  their  fathers  and  mothers-in-law  to  the  last  hour  of 
their  Uf  e.  In  that  way  they  gain  most  honour  and  respect. 
*'  It  seems  to  me,*^  sa3r8  this  ^ood  man,  "  that  that  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  the  ladies  qmet,  because  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  many  ladies  from  talking  when  they  are  in  one 
room."  Notwithstanding  this  severity  there  is  not  in  all 
Persia  a  single  unmarried  woman.  Persians  get  married 
,  without  seeing  each  other,  and  they  are  r^y  to  be 
married  from  tne  age  of  twelve.  There  is  only  one  day 
m  the  year  on  which  ladies  can  dance  with  gentlemen, 
but  it  is  not  like  the  dancing  in  Europe  and  America.  It 
is  a  simple  circle  of  both  sexes,  but  they  keep  only  each 


other's  hands.  Notwithstanding  all  these  restrictions  he 
declares  that  though  he  has  travelled  in  niany  countries, 
he  has  never  seen  more  respect  and  care  given  to  women 
than  his  countrywomen  receive. 

Mahomet  as  a  Teetotal  Saint. 

A  Persian,  writing  in  the  Cosmopolitanj  strongly  presses 
the  claims  of  the  Arab  apostle  to  the  behest  place  in  the 
calendar  of  the  saints  of  Prohibition.    He  says  : — 

Mahomet  gave  to  his  people  the  following  example,  that 
they  should  abstain  from  liquor ;  he  said :  If  a  single  drop 
of  liquor  should  be  dropped  in  a  well  or  cistern  that  is  one 
hundred  3rard8  deep ;  if  afterwards  the  cistern  should  be  filled 
up  with  earth,  and  if  the  grass  should  grow  on  the  top  and 
be  eaten  by  a  lamb  or  sheep,  then  my  followers  must  not 
touch  that  mutton."  The  great,  absolute,  total-abstinence 
Prohibitionist  in  the  world  was  the  prophet  of  Persia. 

Unfortunately  the  Mahommeduis  have  got  round  the 
extreme  rigour  of  the  law  by  an  ingenious  device  which 
must  fill  the  topers  of  the  Prohibition  State  of  Maine 
with  despair  and  admiration.  Mr.  Bonsai,  in  the  Nint- 
teenth  Century,  says : — 

A  saint  cannot  commit  a  sin.  There  is  at  least  one  saint 
in  Morocco  whom  I  have  time  and  again  seen  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  well-known 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  beverages.  I  have  even  pointed  him 
out  to  his  worshippers  as  the  contents  of  a  whisky  bottle 
went  gurgling  down  his  throat,  but  they  only  smiled  at  my 
ignorance,  and  treated  the  petty  malice  of  my  remarks  ydth 
pity  and  contempt. 

**  It  is  very  true,"  they  said,  •*  the  saint  is  drinking  whisky, 
but  he's  such  a  holy  man  that  the  moment  the  exciting  liquid 
reaches  his  throat,  by  contact  ¥rith  his  holy  person  it  imme- 
diately becomes  innocent  mare's  milk."  Who  would  not  be  a 
stdnt  in  Morocco  7 


.he  Prayer  Cure  in  the  Pines. 

In  Lippincott,  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Pearson  works  with 
considerable  success  the  vein  tapped  by  Col.  John  Hay 
in  "  Little  Breeches."  He  tells  the  stoiy  of  how  the  boy 
Hank,  who  lay  dying,  was  restored  to  life  ui  answer  to 
his  mother's  prayer : — 

One  day— 'twas  Sunday — he'd  got  so  weak 

He  couldn't  move,  nor  he  couldn't  speak. 

But  lay  in  his  bunk  so  still  an'  white 

We  'lowed  he  could  never  last  till  night, — 

When  'long  in  the  morning'— say  near  ten — 

We  heerd  the  jangle  of  bells,  an'  then 

A  woman  dashed  through  the  shanty  door 

An'  knelt  by  Hank  on  the  rough  plank  floor. 

Her  face  was  lit  with  a  look  of  joy, 

As  she  cried,  "  Thank  God !  I've  found  my  boy  1 " 

But  he  didn't  know  her.   An' then  she  pmyed. 

No  other  sech  prayer  was  ever  made. 

I  sorter  reckon  the  angel  bands, 

As  bhe  b^ed  Hank's  life  at  the  good  Lord's  hands, 

Must  hev  stopped  to  listen.   'Twas  rather  more 

Than  I  could  stan',  an'  I  broke  for  the  door. 

The  others  follered.   "  Say,  lade,"  says  Dan, 

•*  Do  you  think  pm'rs  ever  cured  a  man  ?  " 

**  Dunno,"  says  Zeke,  "  but  I  know  ef  I 

Was  a-settin*  up  thar  on  the  Throne  on  high, 

A-runnin'  this  yer  concern,  an'  she 

Come  pra3rin'  and  pleadin'  thet  way  ter  me, 

I'd  cure  thet  kid,  ef  it  bust  the  plan 

Of  the  whole  dumed  universe."  "  Shake  1 "  says  Dan. 

An'  lest  three  weeks  from  that  very  day, 

Hank  an'  his  mother  rode  away 

Down  the  loggin'  trail.   Now.  some  may  doubt. 

An'  argy  'twas  nnssin'  pulled  him  out, 

An'  thet  pm'rs  don't  go ;  but  as  for  me, 

I  was  thar,  an'  I  know  what  I  beam  an'  see, 

An'  I  hold  thet  thet  day  at  the  Throne  of  Grace 

Thet  mother's  pra'r  was  wath  its  face. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  THE  TORIES  DO? 

Tms  question  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Badcliffe  and  an 
Old-School  Tory  "  in  the  National  Itemew,  They  take 
opposite  sides.  Mr.  Badcliffe  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
progressive  legislation.  He  thinks  that  the  educated 
jniddle-class  have  now  gone  over  to  the  Unionists,  and  a 
Centre  Party  could  be  formed  if  the  Tories  would  but 
take  this  class  into  council.  At  present  it  has  practically 
no  voice  in  the  management  or  shaping  of  the  ctestinies  of 
the  party.  They  are  the  mainstay  of  the  Unionist  party, 
but  as  a  practical  power  they  count  for  absolutely  nothing. 
There  probably  was  never  a  time  when  the  real  power  of 
thn  party  was  more  in  aristocratic,  or  rather  plutocratic, 
hands.  The  leaders  have  no  real  sympathy  with  the 
middle  class,  and  thejr  were  only  able  to  do  good  work 
because  th^  were  driven  on  by  the  Liberal  Unionists. 
Mr.  Badclifl&  asks  himself  what  is  the  political  creed  of 
^he  educated  middle  class  ;  and,  after  oefining  it  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  he  proceeds  to  draw  up  a  programme 
based  upon  this  creed,  which  would  enable  them  to  regain 
the  control  of  the  Government : — 

To  deal  by  way  of  illastration  with  one  group  of  social 
questions  which  a^ect  us  closely  in  London :  I  believe  that 
most  of  them  would  be  quite  prepared  to  accept  one  munici- 
pality for  the  whole  of  London,  if  due  provision  were  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  adequate  state  by  the  chief  officer 
thereof,  and  for  the  rational  expenditure  of  its  funded 
^revenues.  I  do  not  think  that  the  principle  of  betterment " 
would  find  many  opponents  among  them,  if  they  X^ere  assured 
that  it  would  be  slulfuUy  and  imp^ially  administered.  There 
are  many  of  them  who  think  (in  common,  I  believe,  with 
onany  Tory  ecclesiastics)  that,  instead  of  our  present  rivalry 
of  Bo^rd  and  voluntary  schools,  it  would  be  far  more  satis- 
factory to  have  exclusively  secular  popularly-controlled  educa- 
tion on  week  days,  and  that  the  energy  and  funds  now  devoted 
?to  the  voluntary  schools  should  be  employed  in  tl:e  im- 
provement of  denominational  Sunday  schools.  Disestab- 
li^hment  of  the  Church  (if  carried  out  on  such  a  reason- 
able basis  as  not  to  cripple  the  work  of  the  Church  and 
impair  her  usefulness)  would  not  meet  with  so  much  opposi- 
-tion  as  might  be  expected  even,  I  believe,  from  prelates  and 
high  ecclesiastics.  Leasehold  enfranchisement,  the  throwing 
^f  all  newly-imposed  rates  upon  the  landlords,  and  even  a 
progressive  income-tax,  have  many  adherents  amongst  their 
ranks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  control  of  the  police  by  the 
municipality,  the  payment  of  members,  and  any  measure 
which  would  tend  to  diminish  the  security  of  life  and  property 
or  to  lower  the  standard  of  our  public  men,  would,  I  believe, 
meet  with  the  most  uncompromising  hostility. 

So  far,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  An  "  Old-School  Tory,"  to  whom 
Mr.  Raddiffe's  article  has  been  submitted,  is  naturally 
filled  with  horror.  He  says  that  to  promote  progress  is 
not  the  function  of  the  Tory  party.  The  proper  function 
of  the  Tory  party  is  to  see  that  the  measures  of  progress 
promoted  by  the  other  party  shall  as  far  as  possible 
embody  principles  of  true  political  science.  He  holds 
it  to  be  ridiculous  and  raise  to  every  principle  to 
buy  place  and  power  by  accepting  Mr.  Badcliffe's 
programme,  almost  every  item  of  which  proposes 
to  violate  Hberty  or  violate  property.  The  suggestion 
about  betterment  makes  the  Old  Tory  sick,  and  he  is 
filled  with  distress  about  Mr.  Radcliffe's  proposals 
for  Church  and  school  endowments.  Progress,  as  Mr. 
RadcUffe  would  have  it,  is,  according  to  this  writer, 
an  endeavour  to  out-Herod  the  Radicals,  and  is  not 
progress,  but  retrogression.  It  would  put  back  the  clock 
of  civilisation,  and  would  establish  a  new  slavery  in  place 
of  the  old.  The  Old-School  Tory  is  quite  sure  that  the 
natural  function  of  the  Tory  party,  as  being  the  party  of 
negative  force,  is  to  preveiit  the  Radical  party,  the  party 
•of  initiative  force,  from  using  power  wrongly. 


SHOULD  MORTGAGES  BE  FORBIDDEN? 

YES,  TO  miSH  PEASANT- PROPRIETORS. 

In  the  Lyceum  there  is  a  powerful  plea  for  denying  to 
the  State-<^ated  peasant-proprietors  in  Ireland  the 
power  of  mortage.  The  writer,  after  passing  in  review 
the  history  of  peasant-proprietary  in  other  countries, 
where  the  peasants  are  eaten  up  by  the  Jews,  says  : — 

We  believe  that  if,  in  the  countries  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  power  of  mortgage  had  been  withheld,  those 
peasant-proprietors  would  now  enjoy  the  blessing  of  free 
land— a  blessing  which  would  be  shared  pretty  generally  by 
the  entire  rural  populations.  We  believe,  moreover,  that,  on 
the  whole,  mortgage  has  not  been  at  any  time  an  assistance 
bat  a  drawback  and  a  hindrance  to  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  those  countries. 

Once  the  land  was  freed  it  should  have  been  kept  free. 
The  prohibition  of  mortgage  would  be  no  gpreater  exercise  of 
State  interference  than  the  prohibition  of  subdivision, 
regulation  of  succession,  or  compulsory  sale— measures  which 
have  not  been  thought  objectionable  when  the  public  interest 
seems  to  require  them.  The  use  of  mortgage  multiplies 
competitors  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  by  enabling  people 
to  bid  beyond  their  means,  inflates  the  price  of  land  much 
beyond  its  economic  worth,  so  that  its  inaccessibility  for  the 
non-proprietary  members  of  the  community  will  by  this  means 
be  increased  and  not  diminished. 

Money-borrowing  can  become  as  much  a  habit  as  money- 
saving;  the  Irish  farmers  have  not  as  yet  contracted  the 
habit  on  the  scale  that  mortgage  admits  of,  and  the 
deprivation  of  the  advantage  **  would  not,  therefore,  be  such 
as  they  would  miss.  This  is  another  reason  for  dealing  with 
the  question  now,  when  perhaps  balf-a-dozen  Irish  farmers 
would  not  be  found  to  offer  resistance. 

Tliis  proposal  may  be  impossible,  but,  if  it  is  so,  then 
there  is  no  do\ibt  the  writer  is  right  when  he  says : — 

The  thing  which  we  call  Irish  landlordism  will  be  in- 
tensified, and  fortified  as  well,  in  a  new  and  more  dangerous 
shape. 


A  Notable  Sermon. 

The  Leisure  Mour  for  October  says  that  Canon  Fleming's 
sermon  which  he  preached  at  Sandringham  on  the  death 
of  Prince  Albert  Victor,  has  had  the  most  extraordinary 
sale  of  any  sermon  in  recent  times : — 

The  profits  during  the  short  period  of  six  months  amounted 
to  no  less  than  £1,300,  of  which  the  sum  of  £650  was  given, 
by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to-  the  **  Gordon  Boys'  Home,' 
and  £650  to  the  "British  Home  for  Incurables."  Over 
50,000  copies  were  sold  in  that  time— a  sale  certainly  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  profit  from  a  single  sermon  of  a 
few  pages. 

The  preacher  has  been  heard  to  say  that  this  sale  was  not 
due  to  his  slender  sermon,  but  to  the  touching  anecdote  told 
by  the  Princess,  forming  the  prefatory  note,  and  which  she 
gave  permission  to  be  printed.  The  substance  of  the  story  is 
that  in  1888  all  the  five  children  of  the  Princess  were  with 
her  at  Sandringham,  and  they  all  partook  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion together.  *♦  I  gave  Eddy  a  little  book,**  said  the 
bereaved  mother,  "  and  wrote  in  it : 

*  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring. 
Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling,* 

and  also 

*  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea,  | 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come.* 

*'  When  he  was  gone,  and  lay  like  one  sleeping,**  continued 
the  Princess.  "  we  laid  a  cross  of  flowers  on  his  breast,  and 
after  we  had  done  so,  I  turned  to  the  table  at  his  bedside, 
and  saw  the  little  book  in  which  were  written  these  words ; 
and  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  did  cling  to  the  cross, 
and  that  it  had  all'  come  true.** 
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The  Clepgry  and  the  Labour  Party. 

In  the  HomUetic  Ueview  for  September,  Mr.  Frank  I. 
Herriotty  of  Baltimore,  quotes  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Powderly,  the  head 
of  the  Knights  of  Labour,  which  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  both  representatives  of  Church  and  Labour  elsewhere 
than  the  ijnerican  Republic : — 

Tour  belief  and  Impressions  that  our  organisation  "  does 
not  get  the  help  Uom  the  Church  and  ministers  that  they 
could  easily  give  **  are  correct.  You  c€un  catmt  on  the  ends  of 
ijour  fingers  all  of  the  clergymen  who  take  any  interest  in  the 
labour  problem.  We  seldom  hear  a  word  in  condemnation  of 
child  and  women  labour  from  the  pulpit ;  and  while  it  may  be 
true  that  we  have  the  mere  passive  sympathy"  of  the 
clergy,  they  take  particular  pains  not  to  allow  that  sympathy 
to  become  known  to  the  employers  of  women  and  children. 
.  .  .  When  our  clergy  speak  of  Sunday  rest,  they,  with  few 
exceptions,  do  it  in  a  half-hearted,  apologetic  sort  of  way 
which  must  convince  the  employers  of  labour  that  they  are 
not  sincere.  We  find  quite  a  number  of  clergymen  agitating 
the  closing  of  the  World's  Fair  on  Sunday,  and  they  make 
bold  to  become  indignant  at  the  mere  thought  of  opening  the 
Great  Exposition  on  that  day,  but  they  lack  the  mor^ 
courage  to  assail  the  practice  of  obliging  men  to  work  on 
Sunday  all  over  this  land  in  mines,  mills,  factories,  and  on 
railroads. 

If  our  ministers  would  have  the  working-men  of  this  nation 
believe  in  them,  if  they  would  draw  them  to  God  on  Sunday, 
they  must  demonstrate  that  they  take  more  of  an  interest  in 
humanity  on  the  other  six  days  of  the  week  than  they  do  at 
present. 

I  r^et  very  much  that  I  cannot  speak  more  encourag- 
ingly on  the  subject,  but  I  believe  I  have  told  yoa  the  truth. 


Henry  Irvingr's  Curiosity  Shop. 

Henrt  Irvtmq  and  his  house  form  the  subject  of  the 
illustrated  interview  in  the  Strand  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember 16th.  In  the  drawing-room  and  the  reception- 
room  Mr.  Irving  bat  a  great  collection  of  curiosities.  The 
interviewer  says : — 

A  small  case  contains  the  russet  boots  which  Edmund 
Kean  wore  as  "  Richard  III."  and  the  sword  he  used  as 
'*  Coriolimus."  A  companion  cabinet  is  in  the  drawing-room. 
One  by  one  the  treasures  are  taken  out  and  talked  aboat. 
Here  is  David  Garrick's  ring,  which  he  gave  to  his  brother  on 
his  death-bed.  The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  presented  it  to 
Mr.  Irving.  Two  watches  are  here.  One  is  the  gold  time- 
keeper of  John  Philip  Kemble,  the  other  a  silver  one,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Edwin  Forrest.  As  I  hold  the  latter  in 
my  hand,  Mr.  Irving  said  quietly  :— 

*•  Do  you  notice  the  time  by  it  ? " 

It  was  thirty-eight  minutes  past  five. 

**  That  watch  stopped  at  the  very  moment  Forrest  breathed 
his  last  I "  said  Mr.  Irving  as  he  gently  replaced  it. 

But  the  treasured  of  the  case  are  not  exhausted.  You  can 
handle  the  silver  dagger  worn  by  Lord  Byron,  a  pair  of  old 
sandals  worn  by  Edmund  Kean,  a  pin  with  a  picture  of 
Shakespeare,  once  the  property  of  Garrick,  an  ivory  tablet 
which  belonged  to  Charles  Mathews.  Do  not  overlook  this 
little  purse  of  fine  grreen  silk  and  silver  band.  It  was  found 
in  the  pocket  of  Edmund  Kean  when  he  died.  There  was  not 
a  sixpence  in  it  I  It  was  given  to  Henry  Irving  by  Robert 
Browning. 


Archibald  Forbes  and  the  Commune. 
Thsrb  is  a  striking  reproduction  of  Herkomer's 
portrait  of  Archibald  Forbes  in  the  Century  which 
accompanies  his  reminiscences  of  what  he  saw  at  the  Paris 
Commune.  The  article  is  well  illustrated,  but  does  not 
contain  much  that  is  new,  but  he  gives  a  good  account  of 
General  Dombrowski.  He  mentions  that  he  was  twice 
over  just  about  to  be  shot,  being  actually  placed  against 
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the  church  wall,  first  by  the  Communists  and  then  by  the- 
Versaillists.  He  escaped  from  the  former  by  the  sudden 
attack  of  the  latter,  and  his  life  was  saved  by  the 
Versaillists  as  there  were  no  gunpowder  stains  on  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  After  describing  the  capture  of 
the  whole  of  Western  Paris  by  the  Versaillists,  Mr. 
Forbes  says : — 

What  strange  people  were  those  Parisians !  It  was  a  lovely 
evening,  and  the  scene  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Rue 
Lafayette  reminded  me  of  the  aspect  of  the  down-town  resi- 
dential streets  of  New  York  on  a  summer  Sunday  evening. 
Men  and  women  were  placidly  sitting  by  their  street  doors, 
gossiping  easily  about  the  events  and  the  rumours  of  the  day. 
The  children  played  around  the  barricades ;  their  mothers 
scarcely  looked  up  at  the  far-off  sound  of  the  gene'rale^  or 
when  the  distant  report  of  the  bursting  of  a  shell  came  on  the 
soft  night  wind.  Yet  on  that  light  wind  was  borne  the 
smell  of  blood,  and  corpses  were  littering  the  pavements  not 
three  hundred  yards  away. 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

In  the  Sunday  at  Home  there  is  a  brief  paper  giving  a 
kind  of  centenary  notice  of  the  Coimtess  of  Huntingdon. 
I^dy  Huntingdon  made  Whitfield  her  chaplain,  and  her 
drawing-room  meetings  were  famous  as  being  the  first 
attempt  to  carry  revivalist  teaching  into  aristocratic 
oircles : — 

But  the  countess  had  larger  purposes  than  could  be  con- 
tent with  drawing-room  services.  She  looked  out  on  the 
world  around  her,  and  no  sort  or  condition  of  men  escaped 
her  notice.  She  took  over  large  buildings,  and  adapted  them 
to  purposes  of  worship  and  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  In 
Bridtol,  at  Bath,  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Brighton,  Margate  and 
Malvern,  Worcester  and  Cheltenham,  among  other  places,  she 
opened  places  of  worship.  She  travelled  through  JBfngland, 
especially  the  south  and  west,  promoting  the  preachSig  of 
the  Gospel;  for  wherever  she  went  she  took  with  her  a 
retinue  of  preachers.  Gloucestershire,  Cornwall,  and  espe- 
cially the  Principality  of  Wales,  were  her  most  chosen 
country  resorts,  and  there  also  she  took  her  preachers.  The 
effect  was  marvellous. 

Lady  Huntingdon  died  in  1781  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  Her  churches  were  formed  into  a  Huntingdon 
connection.  There  are  thkty-two  buildings  on  the  trusty 
and  only  half-a-dozen  have  large  congregations.  Lady 
Huntingdon  is  said  to  have  spent  as  much  as  ^lOOiOOO* 
during  her  lifetime  on  religious  objects. 

Some  Shark  Stories. 

A  WBITBR  in  Chambers*  Journal  gives  some  experiences 
of  a  diver  in  AustraUan  waters.  He  says  that  sharks 
rarely  annoy  divers,  but  that  whenever  they  get  into- 
a  new  region  they  show  some  curiositv.  They  come 
round  and  inspect  the  diver,  moving  slowly  round  him 
without  any  perceptible  motion  and  smelling  at  him 
like  great  doss.  Sometimes  a  diver  will  venture  to 
strike  a  shark  on  his  nose  if  it  is  a  small  one,  but 
he  never  ventures  to  touch  the  larger  ones.  On 
one  occasion  a  great  shark  came  towards  a  diver  and 
rubbed  himself  against  him.  The  diver  had  a  small 
crowbar  in  his  hand  and  he  held  it  with  the  point 
outwards  towards  the  skin.  That  was  just  what  the 
shark  wanted,  and  for  half-an-hour  the  monster  swam 
backwards  and  forwards,  turning  round  and  round  so* 
that  he  might  get  scratched  all  over.  He  paid  one  or 
two  further  visits  on  the  followiiiff  days,  and  he  evidently 
appreciated  the  scratching.  On  one  occasion  some 
dynamite  was  put  inside  a  sheep's  head  and  thrown 
overboard.  In  ten  seconds  a  shark  swallowed  it  and 
the  charge  was  fired;  then  in  a  minute  the  sea  was 
almost  auve  with  sharks  scrambling  for  the  pieces  of 
their  deceased  kinsman. 
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How  "The  Shadow  of  a  Crime"  was  Written, 

The  fifth  paper  on  the  First  Book  series  in  the  Idler  tor 
October  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  account  of  how  he 
wrote  "  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime."  It  is  an  interesting 
story,  in  which  we  have  tlie  whole  eenesis  of  the  legend 
&om  which  the  shadow  sprang,  and  iQso  with  much  detail 
the  narrative  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Hall  Caine  licked 
his  idea  into  shape.  He  wrote  it  twice  or  thricei  and 
finally,  to  alter  it  from  a  tragedy  to  a  pleasant  conclu- 
sion. He  also  describes  his  cUfliculty  with  publishers  and 
the  trouble  he  had  in  getting  them  to  publish  it.  He  was 
lucky  enough  not  to  sell  his  copyright,  and  the  book  is  now 
in  its  twelfth  edition.  Judging  from  the  pictures  which 
are  given  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  house  in  Keswick,  his  study 
and  his  erounds,  he  seems  to  find  that  novel-writing  is 
not  bad  business.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  start,  and  he 
proposes  that  the  Authors*  Society  should  found  a  fund  of 
£1,000  in  order  to  make  advance  payments  on  account 
•of  royalties  to  save  young  men  from  the  horns  of  a 
•dilemma  upon  which  at  present  they  are  impaled.  Fifty 
X>ound8  in  hand,  with  copyright  secured,  would  often  bring 
them  in  as  much  a  year.  Mr.  Caine  says  he  does  not  find 
novel-writing  easy  work,)there  is  always  a  point  in  the  story 
in  which  he  feels  as  if  it  would  kiU  hmi.  He  has  written 
six  novels,  some  of  them  several  times  over,  and  he  has 
.sworn  many  times  that  he  would  never  write  another. 
Three  times  he  has  thrown  up  commissions  in  sheer 
despair,  but  he  is  going  on  just  the  same. 


English  Contributors  to  the  Foreign  Magazines. 

The  Bevue  de  Famille  of  September  1  has  an  article 
on  the  Irish  Question,  by  Mr.  l^iHchael  Davitt  Beginning 
-  with  a  quotation  from  a  speech  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  1865, 
in  which  the  Tory  chief  sets  out  in  plain  terms  the  true 
causes  of  pover^  and  discontent  m'  Ireland,  he  goes 
on  to  give  a  sketcn  of  the  history  of  Home  Rule  down  to 
the  recent  General  Election,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  French  readers. 

The  latest  English  writer  to  contribute  to  the  Deutsche 
Revue,  is  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  who  takes  for  his  subject, 
in  the  October  number,  ''Egyptian  Accounts  of  Palestine 
Half  a  Century  after  Uie  Exodus/'  and  embodies  in  it  the 
results  of  one  of  his  most  interesting  geographical  and 
historical  reseaches  of  the  past  winter,  relating  to  Egyp- 
tian references  to  the  Dead  Sea,  etc. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford,  whose  Zoroaster,"  m  Cerman  translation,  is 
arunning  in  the  Preiistische  Jahrbiicher, 


Irish  Priests  and  the  Parnellites. 

George  McDbbmot,  in  the  Catholic  World  for  Septem- 
ber, expresses  with  vigour  the  dismay  with  which  the 
■Catholic  world  of  America  regards  the  Pamellite  revolt 
against  the  priests  in  Ireland.  It  seems  like  a  nightmare 
to  him,  he  says,  that  the  Parnellites,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  should  seek  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  aid  of 
a  lai|;e  body  of  men  specially  capable  of  controlling  and 
{[uiding  them : — 

Gentlemen  should  recall  these  things  to  memory.  They 
■can  point  to  no  such  services — what  they  have  done  for  the 
people  is  as  a  water-drop  to  the  ocean  in  comparison  to  what 
the  priests  of  Ireland  have  done  and  dared.  "  To  the  lamp- 
posts with  the  priests  I "  cries  every  village  Robespierre.  And 
so  we  are  to  enter  on  a  new  em  of  reason,  when  liberty,  like 
a  harlot,  shall  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  dethroned  church  of 
Ireland,  and  present  the  chalice  of  her  abominations  to  an 
apostate  people.  It  is  time  that  this  frenzy  should  terminate. 


The  Making  of  Gun  Flints. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  learn,  on  the  authority  ol 
Mr.  P.  A.  Graham,  in  Lcngman^s  Magazine  for  Octoberi 
that  gun  flints  are  still  an  article  of  commerce.  So  far 
from  breechloaders  and  percussion  caps  having  destroyed 
the  industry,  the  flint  lock  trade  has  revived,  and  is  now 
more  flourishiog  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  Flintc 
used  to  be  exported  chiefly  to  Brazil  and  South  America, 
but  now  they  go  for  the  meet  part  to  South  Africa. 
There  is  a  colony  at  Brandon  of  hereditary  flint  knappers. 
Each  knapper  makes  about  3,000  ^un  flints  in  a  day.  As 
there  are  only  about  thirty  gun  flint  makers  in  England, 
and  not  more  thcui  a  dozen  are  in  constant  employment, 
their  output  is  estimated  at  between  four  and  ei^ht 
millions  per  annum.  A  gun  flint  gets  used  up  after  bemg 
used  about  thirty  or  forty  times. 


Literary  Tramps. 

There  is  an  article  under  this  title  in  Ma4millan8 
Magazine  for  October.  The  writer  says  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  hundred  years  that  literature  has  again 
found  its  feet,  since  the  time  of  the  troulmdours,  and  he 
strings  together  many  instances  of  literary  pedestrians. 
Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin  started  to  walk  from  Paris  to 
Lausanne,  but  broke  down.  James  and  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  made  a  walking  tour  in  Scotland,  walking  500  miles 
in  a  month.  Robert  Browning  and  his  sister  were  great 
walkers,  so  were  the  Wordsworths.  William  and 
Dorothy  sometimes  walked  forty  miles  a  day.  Chris- 
topher North  joined  Wordsworth  once  in  slippers,  and 
walked  miles  with  him,  until  not  only  the  slippers  but 
the  socks  as  well  were  worn  away.  Wordsworth,  when 
sixty-one  years  of  age,  ran  twenty  miles  a  day  beside  the 
carriage  in  which  his  daughter  drove.  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  used  to  walk  fifteen  miles  a  day.  William  amd  Mary 
Howitt  walked  500  miles  one  year  among  the  Scotch 
mountains.  That  was  when  they  were  newly-married, 
but  when  Mary  was  seventy-four  and  her  husband 
eighty  they  climbed  an  Alp  in  flie  Tyrol,  slept  two  nights 
in  a  hay  bam,  and  came  down  as  fresh  as  larks.  One  day 
Professor  Wilson  va'ked  seventy  miles  and  fished  for 
hours.  On  his  way  home  he  called  ata  farmhouse  for 
refreshments.  The  mistress  of  the  house  brought  him  a 
full  bottle  of  whiskey  and  a  can  of  new  milk.  He  poured 
half  the  whiskev  into  half  of  the  milk  and  drank  it  off"  at 
a  breath.  He  then  ^ured  the  other  half  of  the  whiskey 
into  the  milk,  and  finished  it  also.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  HaU 
used  to  walk  a  ^reat  deal,  and  Mary  Russell  Mitford 
used  to  do  ten  miles  a  day.  George  Eliot  walked  a  good 
deal,  but  slowly,  and  did  not  cover  much  ground. 

•'Death  and  After." 

In  Lucifer  for  September  15  Mrs.  Besant  begins  a 
series  of  papers  entitled  Death  and  After.''  Mrs.  Besant 
points  out  very  forcibly  the  extraordinary  paradox,  the 
fact  that  Christianity,  which  claims  to  have  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light,  should,  both  in  literature  and 
art,  have  portrayed  death  in  the  gloomiest  possible 
fashion.  She  quotes  from  an  Egyptian  book  of  the  dead 
and  the  ordinances  of  Menu  and  the  Zendavesta  and  the 
Chinese  classics  to  prove  that  the  whole  ancient  world 
basked  in  the  full  sunshine  of  the  belief  of  the  immortality 
of  man,  lived  in  it  daily,  and  went  with  it  with  calm 
certainty  through  the  gate  of  death.  Mrs.  Besant  then 
proceeds  to  explain  the  sevenfold  nature  of  the  human 
being,  and  to  define  with  scientific  precision  what  parts  of 
him  are  immortal,  what  parts  are  conditionally  immortal^ 
and  what  parts  perish  at  death. 
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AS  SEEN  BY  SOME  AMERICANS. 


¥n|[*HE  Forum  for  September  is  almost  like  a  modern 
edition  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  full 
within  and  without  with  mourning  and  denuncia- 
tion, and  the  exposition  of  the  dire  calamities  with  which 
the  United  States  of  America  is  threatened.  It  would 
not  be  correct  to  describe  it  as  a  wail  of  despair,  for  even 
m  the  midst  of  their  lamentations  the  pessimists  are  not 
without  some  lingering  hope  that  an  improvement  may 
set  in  some  time,  but  so  far  as  the  present  is  concerned  k 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  gloomier  picture. 

VENALITY  AND  CORRITPriON. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  an  article  by  Prof.  J.  J. 
McCook.  He  is  a  professor  of  languages  at  Hartford 
Univerdty.  He  has  been  engaged  since  1890  in  a  careful 
investigation  into  the  extent  to  which  corruption  has 
eaten  into  the  roots  of  the  American  Electorate,  as 
sampled  by  certain  rural  districts  and  cities  in  the  New 
England  State  of  Connecticut.  His  paper  is  based  upon 
returns  from  fourteen  different  cities  or  institutions 
which  represented  1,349  replies  to  hia  inquiries.  The  net 
result  of  his  inquiries  is  that  rather  more  than  11  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  of  Connecticut  sell  theii*  votes  at 
every  election.  He  calculates  that  the  venal  average  for 
town  and  country  is  11  per  cent.,  but  that  in  the  Sowns 
alone  the  average  is  as  high  as  15  9  per  cent.  The  price  of 
votes  ranges  from  6s.  as  a  minimum  to  £10  as  a  maximum. 
Altogether  he  thinks  there  are  26,394  purchasable  voters 
in  Connecticut.  Corruption  set  in  about  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  Men  who  at  first  protested  against  corrupt 
practices  now  refuse  to  vote  unless  they  are  paid. 
Coloured  voters  are  very  corrupt.  So  are  drunkards. 
More  than  half  of  the  venal  voters  are  of  American 
stock.  Thirty  per  cent,  are  Irish,  eight  per  cent. 
German,  while  the  others  are  divided  between  the  other 
nationalities.  The  English  are  the  most  exempt  from 
oorruption.  Prof.  McUook's  figures  are  only  based  upon 
one-eighth  of  the  towns,  and  on  three  of  the  eight 
countiea  He  thinks  he  sampled  the  towns  fairly,  and 
that  his  estimate  is  rather  too  low  than  too  high. 

BRIBBBS  IN  HIGH  PLACES 

t  Herbert  Welsh  then  takes  up  his  parable  and  proposs 
hat  the  details  of  all  electoral  expenditure  should  bee 
published.  He  gives  a  great  many  astonishing  facts  and 
ures  in  suppo^  of  his  thesis  that  American  elections 
are  managed  by  campaign  committees  whf)  have  placed  at 
th  eir  disposal  enormous  sums  which  they  use  without 
hesitation  for  the  purposes  of  bribery.  In  President 
Lincoln's  time  the  expenditure  was  very  small,  and  it  was 
not  till  1888  that  money  was  spent  like  water.  Mr. 
Wanamaker,  with  the  assistance  of  Senator  Quay,  raise<l  a 
campaign  fund  of  £200,000,  of  which  Pennsylvania  alone 
supplied  £oO,000.  When  Lincoln  was  elected  the  entire 
contributions  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  only  amounted 
to  £2,400.  Having  got  their  money  they  spent  it  in 
a  variety  of  original  ways.  To  reduce  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Senator  Quay 
located  more  than  1,200  of  Pinkerton's  detectives  m  the 
tenement  lodging  of  New  York  and  thereby  prevented 
so  much  false  registration  on  the  part  of  the  I>emocrats 
that  they  practically  secured  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Still  more  odd  was  the  employment  of  betting  as  a 
]n»r-Mn«  of  helping  the  Repubhcan  party.    In  New  York 


Cleveland  was  so  much  the  favourite  that  there  were^ 
odds  on  him.  Mr.  Quay  and  his  Kepublican  friends 
made  up  a  purse  of  £26,000,  which  was  used  to  bet  upon 
a  victory  for  Mr.  Harrison.  This  we  are  told  was  a 
brilliant  stroke,  and  did  much  to  turn  the  tide  and 
establish  confidence  in  the  Republican  cause.  In  the 
Orders  of  the  Day  issued  by  Colonel  Dudley,  the  chairman 
of  the  county  committaes  was  directed  to  divide  tha- 
venal  voters  into  blocks  of  five,  put  a  trusted  man 
with  necessary  funds  in  charge  of  these  five  and  make 
him  responsible  that  none  got  away,  and  that  they  aU 
voted  the  Republican  ticket.  Notwithstanding 
the  express  provisions  of  the  law,  contributions  were 
extorted  from  office  holders,  and  if  any  victim  appealed 
to  the  law  he  was  told  that  if  his  theory  were  correct 
it  would  be  impossible  to  equip  the  National  Committee 
BO  as  to  elect  a  Republican  president.  Mr.  Welsh  think; 
a  good  deal  of  money  might  be  saved  in  the  substitution 
of  a  handy  pocket  compendium  in  the  place  of  the  pon- 
derous campugn  books  used  in  1890.  He  would  also 
compel  committees  to  publish  and  publicly  declare  all 
their  expenditure.  Mr.  Michael  D.  Harter  also  urgea 
that  campaign  publications  should  be  brief  and 
tract-like,  never  exceeding  in  length  a  short  catechism, 
and  illustrated  as  often  as  possible  by  cartoon  work.  A 
good  deal  of  expense  will  still  be  incurred  when  it  is 
necessary  to  circulate  miUions  of  copies  of  campaign 
documents  in  twelve  different  languages. 

WANTED,  A  CORRUPT  PRACTICES  ACT. 

Prof.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University,  in  the  Centurtf 
for  September,  has  a  paper  entitled  "  Money  in  Practical 
Politics,"  in  which  he  proves  that  bribery  is  quite  as 
rampant  in  America  as  it  was  in  England  before  the 
passing  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The  venal  votera 
vary  from  five  to  twenty-five  per  cent ,  although  in  soma 
towns  almost  evei'y  voter  could  be  bribed.  Prof.  Jenks^ 
after  describing  tne  prevalence  of  corruption,  gives  the 
following  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  the  party 
managers  towards  those  who  attempt  to  restore  purity 
at  elections : — 

1  was  discussing  lately  the  merits  of  the  new  ballot  law  of 
Michigan,  before  the  first  election  in  that  state  under  t  he 
law,  with  a  ward  "  worker,"  a  good,  shrewd  business  man, 
who  is  in  politics,  not  for  money  or  office,  but  for  the  excite- 
ment and  love  of  the  game.  He  is  a  sporting  man  by  nature* 
He  has  managed  his  ward  for  years  with  great  success. 
The  thought  of  honestly  obeying  the  new  law  did  not  seem 
to  enter  his  mind.  His  only  talk  was  of  methods  of  evading 
it.  When  at  length  I  suggested  that  it  might  pay  to  obey  it,^ 
and  to  insist  upon  the  opposite  party  doing  the  same,  he 
declared  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  ;  that  under  an  honest 
election  they  would  have  the  advantage,  for  he  could  out- 
wit them  iu  vote-buying ;  and  then,  he  feared,  pathetically, 
that  these  new  laws  were  going  to  take  half  the  fun  and 
excitement  out  of  politics  anyway,  and  he  would  prevent 
their  action  as  long  as  he  could. 

SAVAGERY  IN  THB  BAST. 

Mr.  Henry  Rood,  who  has  spent  considerable  time  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  paper  in  the 
Forum  in  which  he  gives  a  most  horrible  account  of  the 
foreign  savagery  which  is  eating  like  a  cancer  into 
American  society  in  the  East.  According  to  him,  one 
of  the  nchest  regions  of  the  earth  is  overrun  with  herds 
of  filthy,   vermin-ridden,  violent  Hungarians,  Slavs,. 
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Poles,  Bohemians,  Arabs,  Russians,  Italians,  and  TjTol^se. 
The  scum  of  the  Continent  has  settled  down  upon  Penn- 
sylvania, with  the  result  that  women  hesitate  to  drive 
about  country  roads  by  day  and  unarmed  men  are  not 
safe  after  sunset.  This  curse  was  brought  upon  the 
country  in  the  last  seventeen  years  by  the  determina- 
tion c»f  employers  to  man  their  mines  with  men  who 
would  not  strike,  and  who  would  submit  to  what- 
ever terms  were  proposed  by  their  masters.  They 
came  in  such  hordes  that  in  1891  over  two  hundred 
thousand  of  the  worst  class  of  foreign  emigrants  landed  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Rood  says  what  is  not  generally 
known,  that  the  majority  of  these  foreigners  come  as  the 
Chinese  do,  not  intending  to  settle.  They  live  on  about 
a  shilling  a  day.  Fifty  of  them  pack  themselves  into  a 
shanty  which  would  just  acconunodate  an  American 
family  of  six  or  eight.  They  never  send  their  children  to 
the  pubHc  schools,  they  support  no  churches,  they  never 
use  soax^,  learn  the  English  language,  or  abandon  name- 
less crimes  and  vices  which  they  bring  with  them  to  the 
country.  Their  8a\dngs  are  sent  home  to  Europe.  One 
Uttle  town  in  this  district  is  said  to  send  £240,000  per 
annum  to  Southern  Europe.  They  fight  like  demons,  and 
order  is  solely  maintamod  by  hard  riding,  straight 
shooting,  and  swift  -  striking  coal  and  iron  poHce. 
Justice  is  a  phrase,  perjury  is  universal,  and  the 
Italians  appear  to  have  organised  a  society  for  the 
payment  of  all  fines  imposed  upon  any  members  of  their 
a»8ociation.  Not  very  many  take  the  trouble  to  go  upon 
the  register,  but  when  they  do,  it  is  only  with  the  idea  of 
selling  theii'  votes  at  a  dollar  a  head.  Mr.  Rood  suggests 
that  a  permanent  commission  on  immi^ation  should  be 
appointeil  for  ten  years,  with  instructions  to  personally 
study  the  emigrants  in  the  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  rejiort  every  session  to  Congress. 

THE  FOREIGNER  IN  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Babcock,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Scandina- 
viansJn  the  North-west,''  sutnou^h  he  does  not  point  to 
them  as  an  instance  of  undesirawe  immigrants,  neverthe- 

tess  enables  us  to  see  to  what  a  great  extent  the  foreigner 
I  as  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  United  States.  You  can 
travel  three  hundred  miles  across  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota  without  once  leavingland owned  by  Scandina- 
vians. In  the  new  lands  of  Dakotah  thirty  and  even 
forty"  per  cent,  are  of  Scandinavian  orimn.  In  the  last 
ten  yefi,rs  65(5,000  Scandinavians  anived  in  the  United 
States.  In  IVfinnesota  one-seventh  of  the  legislators  are 
Scandinavians,  and  there  are  thirty-seven  Scandinavian 
newspapers.  The  Scandinavians  contribute  more  insane 
to  the  hmatic  asylums  than  any  other  nationality.  No 
fewer  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  insane  in  asylums  in 
Minnesota  were  Scandinavian,  and  the  Swedes  do  not 
certainly  raise  the  standard  of  sexual  morahty. 

IRRELIOION  AND  IMMORALITY  IN  THE  WEST. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Howe,  the  editor  of  the  Atchison  Globe,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  interesting  paper,  entitled 
"  Provincial  Peculiarities  of  Western  Life,"  gives  a  very 
melancholy  account  of  religion  and  morality  in  the 
Western  States.  He  says  that  when  he  was  a  boy  people 
discussed  religion  a  good  deal,  but  he  has  not  heard  a 
religi«>us  discussion  for  years.  Preachers  are  despised, 
and  it  is  a  favourite  saying  in  the  West,  I  long  ago  quit 
discussing  religion."  The  cause  of  this  is  largely  to  be 
found  in  the  intolerance  of  the  pi*eachers  and  in  the  dis- 
like men  have  to  shards  religion  when  it  takes  their  wives 
away  fiom  home : — 

The  Western  churches  are  supported  by  the  women,  as  Dr. 
Hyde  says  is  the  case  in  New  England.   Their  financial  con- 


dition is  growing  worse  every  year,  and  concessions  are  made 
to  the  few  men  who  belong  to  them  that  are  very  damaging 
to  the  churches.  I  know  one  member  who  gets  drunk  and 
attends  the  festivals,  but  as  he  is  good  about  paying  he  is  not 
turned  out. 

Although  he  gives  many  curious  facts  of  how  sternly 
society  in  the  West  enforces  the  marriage  law,  he  says 
that  the  marriages  are  gradually  dwindling,  and  this  he 
attributes  to  what  he  asserts  as  a  fact,  namely,  the 
license  allowed  to  young  women  : — 

We  do  not  believe  that  young  men  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  temptation  and  persuasion,  but  we 
seem  to  believe  that  young  women  can;  therefore  OTir 
parlours  are  too  often  loafing-places  for  men  who  use  all 
their  arts  against  the  best  interests  of  women  and  society. 
We  have  forgotten  that  nine-tenths  of  the  unfortunate 
women  of  this  country  have  been  ruined  by  men  to  whom 
they  were  engaged  to  be  married,  and  that  a  series  of 
engagements  under  our  system  inevitably  trains  a  woman 
downward. 

THE  CHINESE  POLICY  OF  EXCLUSION. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  a  Chinaman,  Yung 
Kiung  Yen,  takes  up  his  parable  in  order  to  reprove  the 
exclusive  policy  of  the  United  States.  He  denounces 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  which,  however,  has  been  rejected  by 
the  Senate  as  a  breach  of  treaty  faith  and  an  act  of  high- 
handed injustice  which  the  Americans  would  be  the  first 
to  protest  against  if  the  Chinese  were  to  apply  the  same 
principle  to  the  Americans  in  China.  He  urges  that  an 
entirely  new  treaty  should  be  made  between  America  and 
China,  based  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  He 
thinks  there  could  be  treaty  ports  in  the  United  States 
in  which  the  Chinese  should  be  allowed  to  settle,  wnile 
the  Americans  on  their  part  should  give  up  some  of  the 
privileges  to  which  the  Chinese  object. 

THE  BLACK  SOUTH. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Carroll  adduces  some  facts  and  figures  to 
prove  that  the  negro  is  progressing,  that  he  is  coming 
to  church,  attending  school,  and  even  beginning  to  learn 
that  religion  and  immorality  do  not  get  on  weU  to- 
gether. In  1888  an  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
passed  a  resolution  that  no  bigamist  have  any  place  in 
their  churches.  But  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  leeway 
to  be  made  up.  Even  this  optimist  limits  that  there  is 
too  much  truth  in  the  popular  impressions  as  to  the 
negroes'  shortcomings : — 

Faith  in  a  system  which  embraces  and  enforces  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  requires  purity  of  life  does  not  seem  to 
him  inconsistent  with  the  constant  violation  of  one  or  more 
of  these  commandments  and  with  a  notoriously  impure 
career.  Caught  in  wrong  acts  and  publicly  exposed,  he  feels 
no  hesitancy  in  continuing  his  church  duties,  and  perceives  no 
incongruity  between  his  profession  and  his  guilty  life.  More- 
over, he  is  superstitious,  still  entert^ning  some  of  the  crude 
notions  of  African  savagery  concerning  witches  and  evil 
possessions  and  using  strange  ceremonies  to  ward  oS.  the  bad 
spirits.  There  may  be  voutUni  doctors  among  them  and 
peculiar  exercises  for  the  casting  out  of  witches  ;  no  dpubt 
many  of  them  have  ideas  impossible  to  cultivated  Christians. 


In  Outing  for  October  there  is  a  shoi-t  and  interesting 
paper  on  "  Lion-Hunting  in  South  America,"  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  puma  is  hunted  and  killed  by  Indians 
with  no  other  weapon  than  then*  poisonous  blowpipes 
which  are  a  kind  of  gigantic  peashooter  nine  feet  long, 
from  which  small  arrows  eight  inches  in  length,  dipped 
in  the  poison  extracted  from  a  red  toad,  are  projected. 
The  writer  has  seen  a  puma  8  ft.  11  hi.  from  nose  to  tip 
killed  by  three  of  these  thiy  arrows. 
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THE    REVIEWS  REVIEWED. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 
The  Fortnightlff  Review,  with  the  exception  o!  Mr. 
Harrison's  tilt  with  Professor  Huxley,  is  hardly  up  to 
its  ordinary  strength. 

THB  TREND  OF  TRADES  UNIONISM. 

Mr.  Massiogham's  article  upon  the  "Trades  Union 
Congress''  is  rather  slight.  Every  one  knows  before- 
hand what  is  Mr.  Massiiigham's  trend,  and  Mr. 
Massingham  is  one  of  those  happy  enthusiasts  who 
sees  things  moving  in  the  way  in  which  he  is 
going.  Mr.  Massingnam's  particular  trend  is  Sodailism, 
begioning  with  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  and  going  on  to 
le^^hs  not  yet  particmarly  specified  or  precisely  defined. 
The  moral  of  the  Congress  of  1892,  he  thinks,  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  proves  that  the  new  unionism  has 
permeated  the  old.  The  stock  controversies  between 
Trades  Unionism  and  Socialism  have  practically  ceased. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Massm^ham's  summary  of  the  way 
in  which  the  trades  were  divided  on  the  subject  of  the 
Eight  Hours  Bill 

Fob  an  Bight  Houbs  Bill.— Cotton  spinners,  cotton 
weavers,  and  card-room  operatives  (wherever  organised); 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  South  Wales,  and  Scottish  miners; 
railway  workers,  gas  workers,  compositors,  boot  operatives  (?), 
tailors,  carpenters,  stonemasons,  sailors  and  firemen,  brick- 
layers, shipwrights  and  nearly  all  the  Trade  Com)  oils. 

Against. — Durham  and  Northumbrian  miners,  boiler- 
makers,  painters,  iron-moulders,  and  engineers  by  the  vote  of 
their  representatives,  but  not  of  their  trade. 

Neutbal. — Say,  dockers,  stevedores,  agricultural  labourers 
(not  at  Conference). 

THB  UNIVBBSITT  OF  FEZ. 

The  most  interesting  article  is  Mr.  Bonsai's  account  of 
the  University  of  Fez,  the  students  of  which  spend  their 
time  in  love-making.  Judging  bv  the  specimen  which 
Mr.  Bonsai  gives  of  the  kind  of  information  which  is  im- 
parted under  the  name  of  geo|;raphical  science,  they  do 
not  lose  much  learning  by  their  diversion.  The  map  of 
the  world,  as  used  by  the  University  of  Fez,  is  the  most 
extraordinary  production  that  any  geographer  ever 
sketched.  Engkind  is  represented  as  a  small  unnamed 
island  lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  Thibet;  Spain 
lies  on  the  other  side  of  Egypt  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  Mediterranean  or  White  Sea.  Bulgaria 
lies  to  the  north  of  Rusda,  being  sandwiched  between 
the  Russian  Empire  and  Gk>g  and  Mag(^.  Mr.  Bonsai 
says  he  does  not  believe  that  there  is  either  a  student 
or  professor  attached  to  the  University  who  has  any 
misgiving  in  his  mind  but  that  this  map  is  a  perfectly 
correct  representation  of  the  world.  The  map  contains 
no  allusion  whatever  to  the  existence  of  America,  Aus- 
tralia, or  any  European  country,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia,  Bulgaria,  and  Spain.  Ajnong  the  other  raculties 
of  the  University  are  astrology,  divination,  and  alchemy. 
The  professors  at  Fez  are  firmly  convinced  of  their  im- 
measurable superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  ever^ 
branch  of  knowledge.  Other  universities  are,  in  their 
opinion,  only  struggling  schools  where  false  knowledge 
and  the  black  arts  are  taught,  and  they  are  ouite  con- 
vinced that  there  are  no  learned  men  outside  Morocco. 

MR.  SWINBUBNB'S  LATEST  OUTBURST. 

Writmg  on  Victor  Hugo's  "Notes  of  Travel,"  Mr. 
Swinburne  inveighs  once  more  against  the  Home  Rulers 
who  are  his  piurticular  aversion.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  brings  in  his  denunciations  somewhat  by  the  head  and 
shoulders.   He  says  that  occasionally  in  Victor  Hugo's 


pages  one  comes  across  a  c  urious  example  of  the  quality 
known  as  Jingoism,  in  the  gutter  slang — 
of  those  reactionary  disunioniats  whose  version  of  a  vulgar 
song  would  run  as  follows : — 

We  don't  waat  to  fight,  bat    you,  by  jingo :  do, 

P<&y  take  our  money,  ships,  and  men— but  please  don't  kick  us  toi. 

The  blindest  and  spitefolest  childishness  of  poor  old 
citizen  Cbanvin  is  respectable  compared  to  the  grovelling 
abjection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Anglophobia.  Even  among  the 
basest  of  French  reactionaries  the  French  might  be  justified 
in  boasting  that  such  naked  and  shameless  disloyalty  would 
be  scouted  and  scourged  back  into  its  sewer-holes.  It  is  a 
less  ign^oble  perversity  or  obliquity  of  prepossession  which 
sees  in  the  victory  of  Waterloo  "  the  triumph  of  mediocrity 
over  genius."  At  this  we  may  smile ;  our  gorge  rises  at  the 
other. 

WHBK  SHALL  WB  7LY  P 

Hiram  S.  Maxim  reports  on  our  progress  in  aerial 
navigation.  He  describes  what  has  been  done,  explains 
that  nis  experiments  have  been  much  delayed  by  his  long 
absence  from  England,  but  says  that  he  has  now  got  a 
grip  on  the  air  many  times  greater  than  has  ever  been 
obtained  before,  it  his  large  feroplanes  can  be  made 
to  lift  one  half  as  much  in  proportion  to  the  power 
consumed  as  the  small  ones  did  in  previous  experiments, 
he  says  he  will  have  sufficient  power  not  only  to 
make  the  machine  rise  in  the  air,  but  to  carry 
a  considerable  load  besides.  He  thinks  he  has  now 
proved  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  really  powerful 
and  reliable  motor  well  within  the  limits  of  weight,  and 
that  if  he  does  not  succeed  some  one  else  will,  and  that  at 
no  distant  date.  He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  naphtha 
is  the  motor  that  is  destined  to  carry  us  througb  the 
clouds,  nor  does  this  seem  a  vain  hope  if  it  be  true,  as 
he  says,  that  a  naphtha  motor  could  be  construoted 
which  would  develop  100-horse  power  and  not  weigh 
more  than  500  lbs.  Mr.  Maxim  mentions  that  he  has 
been  told  by  a  Russian  that  the  Tzar  has  spent  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  out  of  his  private  purse  on  the  sero- 
plane  system,  but  without  any  success  as  yet. 

OTHKB  AKTICLBS. 

Mr.Walter  Pater  contributes  the  lecture  delivered  to  the 
University  Extension  students  at  Oxford  on  Raphael," 
dealing  with  his  life  rather  than  with  his  pictures.  Mr. 
Samuel  Montagu  once  more  lifts  up  his  voice  in  favour  of 
silver  from  the  point  of  view  of  Indian  finance.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Hod^n  nas  a  curious  kind  of  paper  on  Our 
Weekly  Reviews,"  in  which  he  says,  although  differing 
in  many  respects,  nevertheless  they  agree  in  being 
leisurely,  philosophical,  and  fastidious.  So  far  from 
having  lost  their  hold  in  the  rush  and  growth  of  the  daily 
press  they  have  become  more  indispensable  than  ever, 
although  in  their  manner  and  their  temper  they  repre* 
sent  every  mental,  social  and  moral  force  which  Demo- 
cracy is  supposed  to  loathe.  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins* 
paper  on  The  Settlement  of  Wales,"  does  not  deal  with 
current  qnestionsj  but  wiHi  the  history  of  the  past, 
although  he  claims  that  the  facts  prove  that  the 
claim  for  separate  legislation  for  Wales  on  the  ground  of 
race  is  a  rotten  one  without  foundation.  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Bnmeti^re,  in  an  essay  on  The  Characteristic  of  French 
literature,*'  maintains  that  its  distinctive  note  is  the  idea 
of  a  universal  man.  English  literature,"  he  says,  ^  is 
individualistic,  and  German  literature  philosophical, 
whereas  the  French  literature  is  pre-eminently  social."  It 
is  this,  the  eminently  social  character  of  the  lit^ature  itself, 
which  accoimts  for  its  universslity,  and  also  for  the  uni- 
versality of  the  French  language.  1 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
I  NoncB  elsewhere  three  of  the  beat  articles:  Mr. 
Kedmond's  **  Plea  for  Home  Rule,"*  Mr.  Edwardes*  paper 
on  The  Football  Mania/'  and  Miss  Priestley's  Plea  for 
Housekeepinjg  Schools.''  'Ihe  numbw  is  above  the 
avtt<age  and  is  the  best  of  the  Reviews  this  month. 

AKE  THE  IBISH  GOING  MAD 

Mr.  T,  W.  Russell  in  his  paper  on  a  Decade  of  Irish 
Progress,"  ^ves  some  alarming  figures  as  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  insanity  is  increasing  in  Ireland. 

The  total  uomber  of  lanatics  and  idiots  returned  on  the 
census  forms  in  X851  amounted  to  9,980 ;  into  1861,  to  14.098 ; 
in  1871,  to  16,505;  in  1881,  to  18.413 ;  and  in  1891,  to  21.188. 

These  are  undoubtedly  the  most  startling  figures  contained 
in  the  report,  and  they  ought  to  give  rise  to  searching  in- 
quiry. Probably  whisky  and  politics  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
main  factors  in  an  increase  which  is  phenomenal,  and  which 
demands  the  serious  ^tention  of  the  Legislature. 

ME.  lEVING  ON  THE  WBITIKG  OP  PLAYS. 

Mr.  Irving,  somew  at  nettled  at  remarks  made  by 
novelists  who  have  explained  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
why  they  don*t  write  plays,  and  at  the  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Bat  low,  writes  an  article  to  say  that  everything  is  for  the 
best  in  .the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Even  the  music 
halls  do  not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  this  imperturbable 
Pangloss. 

But  when  I  survey  the  extensive  area  of  theatrical  enter- 
prise, I  see  a  great  deal  of  admirable  talent,  both  in  the 
drama  and  its  interpreters,  and  a  very  large  measure  of 
public  appreciation  for  artistic  effort.  J^obody  except  Mr. 
Barlow  suggests  that  the  prosperity  of  the  music-hail  is  a 
stigma  on  the  theatre.  There  are  many  places  of  entertain- 
ment, excellent  of  their  kind,  from  which  the  genuine  art  of 
the  stage  must  be  dissociated.  But  in  this  limited  number 
of  theatres  may  be  seen  pla^  destitute,  it  is  true,  of  the 
pessimism  of  Ibsen  or  the  moral  squalor  of  Zola,  yet  abound- 
ing in  delicate  observation  and  broad  views  of  humanity. 
They  are  comparatively  few,  perhaps,  but  a  wide  experience 
of  dramatic  authorship  has  taught  me  that  to  write  a  good 
play  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  achievements,  and  demands 
a  combination  of  talent,  thought  and  patience  not  often 
surpassed  hy  the  novelists  who  have  been  telling  us,  some- 
what superfluously,  why  they  do  not  work  in  a  medium  which 
is  absolutely  strange  to  them. 

THE  cholera:  an  invocation  to  fbar. 

Mr.  Moberley  Bell  wrote  to  the  Times  the  other  oay 
saying  that  only  one  in  17,000  died  of  cholera  in  the  last 
epidemic,  and  that  as  every  one  had  had  as  much  chance 
of  being  killed  by  accident  any  year  as  of  dyin^  of  cholera 
in  a  cholera  year  we  should  possess  our  souls  in  patience 
and  not  be  afraid.  This  grieves  the  heart  of  that  zealous 
sanitarian  Dr.  Ernest  Hart,  who  sees  how  this  confidence 
would  sap  the  motive  force  on  which  he  relies  to  clear 
away  the  abominations  which  induce  cholera.  We  do 
well  to  be  afraid,  he  says,  and  supports  his  assertion 
as  follows : — 

Cholera,  as  it  has  shown  itself  always  in  its  epidemic 
state,  is  a  disease  which  strikes  down  masses  of  t  e  popu- 
lation in  limited  localities.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  when  cholera 
attacks  a  place  you  have  only  to  fear  the  death  of  one  in 
17,000  of  your  acquaintances.  What  was  the  history  of  the 
cholera  in  Bast  London  in  1862  ?  In  the  parish  of  White- 
chapel  the  mortality  was  one  in  every  forty-seven  of  the 
population,  and  the  total  mortality  of  6,000  people  in  the 
East  of  London  was  represented  by  one,  I  think,  in  140. 
The  rest  of  London  was  very  little  touched.  In  Ratcliffe  it 
was  one  in  fifty-seven  ;  in  Rotherhithe  it  was  one  in  sixty- 
seven  ;  so  the  cholera  is  a  very  terrible  disease  to  portions  of 
the  population. 


A  RAT  STORY  FROM  STON. 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  gossiping  about  Eton,  tells  the 
following  story  of  the  rats  that  frequented  the  supper- 
room  : — 

In  the  summer  holidays  of  1858  the  fleor  was  removed, 
and  two  large  cartloads  of  bones,  chiefly  of  necks  of  mutton, 
were  removed  from  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
rooms  below.  How  they  came  there  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Carter,  then  Vice-Provost.  He  told  the  present  writer  that 
when  the  sixth-form  boys  took  their  supper  in  "  Chamber 
the  rats  were  wont  to  come  out  of  holes  in  the  floor  and 
wainscot  to  feed  on  the  bones  which  were  flung  to  them. 
When  these  animals  from  time  to  time  became  a  nuisance  by 
their  numbers,  a  fag  was  sent  round  while  the  rats  were 
feeding  to  insert  long  stockings  in  the  holes,  with  the  aper- 
tures carefully  open.  The  modem  sock  was  then  unknown. 
When  this  was  done  an  alarm  was  given,  the  rats  on  rushing 
to  their  holes  were  trapped  in  the  stockings,  which  were 
then  drawn  out,  and  the  rats  were  banged  to  death  against 
the  beds.  '*  And  you  went  to  school  next  morning  in  the 
same  stockings,  sir  ? "  Of  course,  of  course,**  was  the 
reply ;    we  could  not  get  clean  stockings  when  we  pleased." 

THE  ROLE  OF  THB  TRADES  CONGRESS. 

Mr.  Threlfall,  writing  on  the  *^  Trades  Union  Congresa 
and  Rocks  Ahead,*'  says  that  the  New  Unionism  is 
becoming  old.  Glasgow  showed  a  falling  ^  enthusiaBm 
and  the  proceedings  were  flat.   Mr.  Tnrelfall  says : — 

A  close  observance  of  the  Trades  Congress  for  several 
yeaxs  compels  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Confess  is  to  head 
the  democratic  movement,  is  to  advise  and  inspire  the  ere- 
long largely  increased  Labour  Party  in  Parliament,  or  is  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  people  with  calmness,  power,  and 
success,  it  must  elect  its  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the 
broadest  possible  lines ;  it  must  provide  the  wherewithal  for 
the  Committee  to  hold  nearly  continuous  sittings  while  the 
House  of  Commons  is  in  session,  and  also  insist  upon  it  ever 
keeping  Labour  in  evidence  in  the  political  world.  Continued 
activity  and  pressure  must,  in  fact,  take  the  place  of  the 
annual  outburst. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  ORCHIDS. 

Mr.  Boyle  discourses  with  eloquent  enthusiasm  about  the 
orchid  as  the  amateur's  flower  par  excellence.  They  are 
cheap  to  buy,  easy  to  cultivate,  and  a  capital  invest- 
ment. His  one  warning  is  to  avoid  having  anything  to 
do  with  "  unestablished "  plants  until  you  have  bad 
experience  in  treating  them. 

FEMALE  CONVICTS  IN  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

Lady  Jersey  describes  the  first  visit  paid  by  the 
Australian  Governor  to  the  French  convict  settlement  at 
New  Caledonia.  In  the  course  of  her  paper  she  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  way  marriages  are  arranged 
by  the  authorities : — 

If  the  Sisters  find  that  one  of  the  women  committed  to 
their  care,  whether  rhddivUte  or,  1  believe,  ordinary 
criminal,  is  a  promising  subject,  they  inform  the  authorities 
and  ask  them  to  look  but  for  a  suitable  husband  among 
the  male  convicts  showing  a  tendency  to  reformation. 
The  bridegroom  selected  is  allowed  to  pay  his  addresses  under 
the  chaperonage  of  the  worthy  nuns,  and,  if  his  suit  is  success- 
ful, the  hopeful  pair  are  married,  and  generally  provided  with 
a  little  land  as  a  start  in  life.  The  law,  however,  does  not 
abandon  its  interest  in  their  domestic  concerns.  If  children 
appear  in  the  household,  they  are  taken  away  from  the 
parents  when  four  or  five  years  old,  and  placed  in  institutions 
where  they  receive  due  religious  and  social  training.  The 
parents  are  permitted  to  visit  them,  and  after  some  years  to 
remove  them,  if  they  repay  to  the  State  all  the  money 
expended  meanwhile  on  their  education.  This  condition 
renders  the  privilege  of  withdrawal  practically  nugatory. 
The  children  are  said  to  turn  out  well.  Women  transported 
for  infanticide  are  found  to  make  the  best  mothers. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 
The  Contemporari/  is  a  fair  average  number,  but  nothing 
more.   1  notic©  elsewhere  Prof.  lUieiffh's  "  Lessons  from 
Amwioan  Hirt<Mgh:  4r|M^ 

THB  POiaOY  OP  THE  POPE. 

The  first  place  in  the  Review  is  given  to  an  anonjrmous 
arfcick  which  is  bitterly  hostile  to  the  present  Pope,  The 
article  is  apparently  written  by  a  Hungarian  or  an 
Austrian  Pole,  and  his  point  is  tliat  the  Pope  has 
beti*ayed  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Poles,  and  has 
generally  sacrinced  the  real  interests  of  the  Catholics 
throughout  the  whole  world,  whenever  they  eontlicted 
with  his  political  designs.  He  says  we  dare  not  trust 
ourselves  t<»  ju(l«;e  his  policy  by  its  visible  and  taiitrible 
aspect,"  which  he  sug;::estsu  ()ul<l  lend  a  det^ee  of  credibdity 
to  the  accusations  of  his  ('neniies  tliat  he  is  a  mere 
diplomatist  who  sides  with  the  strong  and  abandons  the 
weiik.  All  Christendom  ia  threatened  with  war  £pr  the 
sake  of  a  few  square  miles  of  territorv  once  known  am  the 
Papal  States.  The  wtiole  ki  a  powerful  but  a  somewhat 
bitter  presentation  of  the  caae  against  the  Pope's  poUcy. 

MCKINLEYISM  IN  AMKRK'A. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald  has  one  of  his  laborious  and  well- 
informed  articK'S  concerning  the  l  esult  of  the  McKinley 
Tariti  m  America.  Mr.  Donald  is  a  strong  Free  Trader, 
and  he  tlunks  that  the  revolt  against  hif^h  pgqiMtiioai  is 

? rowing  in  force  and  will  decide  the  Premdentiiil  coeetbn. 
I.  tliinks  that  McKinley*8  Tariff  has  only  temporarilv 
damaged  foreign  industries,  but  it  has  done  much 
more  barm  in  the  UniM  States.    It  has  cheeked 


Fiom  rurf.  ] 

the  development  nf  industry,  and  but  for  the  enormous 
harvest  last  year  the  revolt  against  it  would  have  been 
much  more  marki  d  than  it  is.  The  attempt  to  accli- 
matise the  tin-|>late  industry  has  been  a  dismal  failure. 
Mr.  Donald  thinks  that  McKinleyism  has  had  a  blighting 
and  demoralising  effect  all  over  America,  and  puts  labour 
more  and  more  at  the  mero^  of  organised  wealtiL  The 
ohiuioes  he  thinks  are  distootly  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Cleveland. 

rm  BBQBRT  *^HEAT  WAVE." 

Sir  Robert  Ball  has  one  of  his  intereslang  astronomical 
{jkig^ers  on  the  recent  ''Heat  Wave"  which  a  A^ort  time 


'ago  passed  over  America  and  Europe.  He  frankly  con- 
fesses that  he  can  offer  no  solution  of  the  problem  why 
there  should  have  been  such  a  sudden  increase  of  the 
temperature.  He  says  that  if  we  look  at  the  heat  in  its 
proper  perspective  we  have  only  an  increase  of  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  normal  temperature.  In  NiBW  York  the 
temperature  went  up  to  100  deg.  when  the  normal 
temperature  was  80  deg.  This  is  not  an  increase  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  but  only  of  five  per  cent.,  because 
the  normal  temperature  of  space  is  at  least  300  deg. 
below  zero.  Before  the  thermometer  can  register  80  de^;. 
the  sun  must  raise  the  temperature  380  deg.  When  it 
rises  to  100  deg.  it  has  only  to  increase  by  an  additional 
20  deg.  Thus,  he  says,  a  very  trifling  proportional  varia- 
tion in  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  radiation  might  produce 
gi'eat  climatical  changes.  He  thinks  there  may  be  a 
connection  between  climate  and  sun  spots,  but  nothing 
positive  can  be  said.  He  gives  an  interesting  account  oi 
the  tide-predicting  machine. 

IRISH  LITERATUBB. 

Dr.  George  Sigerson  publishes  the  substance  of  a  lecture 
which  he  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Irish  National 
Literary  Society,  on  the  "Or^in,  Environment  and 
Influence  of  Irish  Literature.^  It  is  an  interesting  and 
eloquent  discourse,  characterised  by  all  Dr.  Sigerson's 
enthusiastic  patriotism.  Among  other  things,  he  claims 
that  the  Irish  invented  rhyme,  as  they  possess  the  gift  of 
discerning  and  composing  rhyme  more  than  any  other 
European  nation.  He  also  claims  that  Spenser  a  Faerie 
Queen  "  is  the  direct  influence  of  Ireland  upon  the  mind 
of  Spenser.  Even  Irish  disasters  have  resulted  in 
enriching  Irish  literature  and  the  dissemination  of  Irish 
ideas  and  activity  of  imagination  among  the  other 
nations. 

ARCHBISUO^  M  AOEB. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  contributes  some  reminiscences  of 
Archbishop  Magee  in  a  review  of  his  published  sermons. 
He  deals  faithfully  with  Magee's  famous  saying  that  he 
preferred  to  see  England  free  than  England  sober,  and 
this  famous  phrase  led  to  a  coldness  between  him  and  the 
Bishop,  which  fortunately  was  removed  before  his  death. 
He  says : — 

In  a  speech  in  the  Clarendon  Theatre  at  Oxford,  delivered 
in  the  Bishop's  lifetime,  I  referred  to  this  saying,  without 
mentioning  bis  name,  as  a  glittering  and  dangerous  sophism. 
The  speech— though  I  alluded  to  him  with  entire  courtesy 
and  respect,  and  though,  if  he  had  at  the  time  repudiated 
the  sense  I  put  on  his  words,  I  should  instantly  and  with 
the  most  cordial  apologies  have  accepted  the  correction — 
gave  him  deep  and  abiding  offence,  and  caused  on  his  part 
a  silent  but  very  unfriendly  feeling  towards  me.  The 
circumstances  which  restored  me  to  a  friendly  footing  with 
him  are  full  of  pathos,  but  may  not  here  be  alluded  to. 
Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  of  late  years  his  relations  towards  me 
were  marked  with  entire  cordiality. 

The  Bishop  said  that  every  week,  and  by  almost  every 
post,  he  continued  to  the  last  to  receive  letters  of  indig- 
nant complaint  for  his  speech. 

SQUIRRELS  AND  NUTS. 

Phil  Robinson  has  a  pleasant  article  entitled  **  Nuts 
and  Nut  Crackers,"  in  which  he  gives  us  the  results  of 
close  observation  of  squirrels.  He  says  that  squirreb, 
contrary  to  repute,  do  not  eat  birds'  eggs,  but  will  kill 
small  bu-ds.  They  are  great  insect  hunters,  and  eat  grass 
seed.  He  says  that  few  animals  are  so  fearless  of  man. 
They  will  come  down  and  eat  nuts  off  a  tray,  and  will 
pick  them  out  of  one's  hand.  Of  traps  they  have 
absolutely  no  fear.  He  says  that  he  has  caught  the  same 
squirrel  seven  times  daring  the  aftom^n  of  one  day  and 
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the  forenoon  of  the  next.  He  concludes  his  paper  with 
the  following  hint  as  to  how  to  have  filberts  all  the  year 
round : — 

Pick  yotir  nuts  before  October  over-ripens  them  and  while 
they  are  still  clinging  in  their  husks,  put  them  into  tin  boxes, 
husks  and  all,  and  bury  your  boxes  a  foot  underground.  As 
you  want  them,  dig  them -up,  and  you  will  find  your  nuts  as 
sweet  and  juicy  and  nutty  next  September  as  they  were  when 
you  packed  them  the  September  before. 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTIONS. 

Dr.  Bounnoty  Clerk  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  writes  on  the  English  Character  of  Canadian 
Institutions."  He  describes  in  detail  the  points  of  resem- 
blance between  English  and  Canadian  institutions,  and  even 
presses  the  recent  scandals  into  his  arguments.  He  says 
that  their  inheritance  of  English  institutions  will  enable 
the  Canadians  to  rise  superior  to  many  and  serious  social 
evils  which  aftect  their  American  neighbours.  The 
Canadians  are  resolved  that  English  institutions  must  pre- 
vail in  the  country  and  that  they  must  be  worked  in  an 
English  way.  A  visitor  to  the  Canadian  Legislature  will 
see  in  usage  those  old  forms  and  rules  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  which  existed  before  the  closure. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  David  G.  Ritchie  writes  a  somewhat  abstract 
paper  on  "  EquaUty,"  and  Robert  L.  Galloway  has  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  "Rise  of  the  Coal  Trade/'  while 
Miss  Wedgwood  describes  the  "  Message  of  Israel." 

THE  FORUM. 

Most  of  the  articles  of  the  Forum  are  noticed  under 
the  title  of  the  Seamy  Side  of  America."  Mr.  Black's 
article  on  the  Lesson  of  Homestead  "  is  also  noticed 
elsewhere. 

/HE  TRIUMPHS  OP  SCIBNCB. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Thurstan  resumes  the  prophetic  strain, 
and  maintains  that  the  clue  to  the  next  triumphs  of 
scitjce  is  to  substitute  for  the  present  wasteful  heat- 
-engine some  such  transformation  of  energy  as .  produces 
the  light  of  the  glow-worm  or  the  electricity  of  the 
electric  eeL   When  this  is  done  Mr.  Thurstan  says : — 

The  engineer,  following  in  his  work  the  practice  of  nature, 
which  has  been  so  successful  throughout  the  life  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  will  find  it  easy  to  drive  his  ship  across  the 
ocean  in  three  days ;  will  readily  concentrate  in  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  engines  of  the  Majestic,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  horse  power ;  will  transfer  the  3,000,000  horse  power 
of  Niagara  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  mills,  shops,  houses,  for  every  possible  use, 
furnishing  heat,  light,  and  power  wherever  needed ;  and  may 
possibly  do  quite  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  by 
breaking  up  the  modern  factory  system  and  distributing 
li.bour  in  comfortable  quarters  as  by  this  reduction  of  costs 
o!  products  to  the  consumer.  One  of  the  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  successful  navigation  of  the  air  is  known  to  be 
that  of  securing  some  propelling  instrument  that  shall  not 
weigh  mc.'c  than  about  ten  pounds  to  the  horse  power. 
Could  we  evade  Carnot's  law  by  complete  energy  transforma- 
tion, we  could  to-day  build  engines  of  over  4,000  horse 
power  to  the  ton  weight,  and  that  obstacle  would  be  out  of 
our  way 

the  ethics  of  TAXATION. 

Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  in  an  article  entitle^l  "  A  Tariff  for 
Revenue :  What  it  Really  Means/'  lays  down  several 
principles  which  strike  at  the  root  of  all  protective  tariffs. 
He  says 

In  order  that  taxation  may  be  equal,  honest,  and  not 
tyrannical,  its  exercise  must  conform  to  the  following  condi- 
tions. It  must  be  justified  by  necessity  or  be  absolutely 
essential  for  fulfilling  the  object  of  every  truly  free  govern- 


ment ;  which  is,  not  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
citi^n  in  respect  to  either  his  person,  business,  or  property, 
but  to  increase  it  by  restraining  and  punishing  all  those  who 
would  lawfully  encroach  upon  it.  Its  burden  should  not  bear 
more  hardly  upon  one  man  or  class  of  men  than  on  another. 
Its  exercise  by  the  State  should  contemplate  no  other  pur- 
pose than  the  raising  of  money  for  defraying  its  expenditures. 

THE  CHURCH  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

Frof.  Swing  has  an  article  enlatled  **The  Enlarged 
Church.''  He  says  that  the  old  kingdom  of  worship  has 
opened  to  admit  the  kingdom  of  benevolence.  If  we 
assume  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  Prof.  Swing  hays 
we  must  admit  that  the  church  is  such  a  general  agent  of 
God  that  it  must  see  to  it  that  man  suffers  no  wrong. 

The  Church  must  stand  forth  as  the  defender  and  saviour 
of  the  sufferer.  It  is  the  earthly  administrator  of  a  celestial 
kindness  and  right.  It  is,  however,  no  such  agent  of  Heaven 
as  that  one  which  once  under  the  name  of  Protestant  or 
Catholic  attempted  to  rule  the  race.  It  is  only  an  admin- 
istrator of  Heaven's  wisdom,  Heaven's  eloquence,  persuasion, 
and  solicitude.  It  is  an  agent  of  Heaven  as  art  is  an  agent 
of  beauty.  Art  carries  no  whips.  It  does  not  drive  slaves ; 
it  leads  lovers.  It  studies  and  seeks  and  expresses  all  the 
forms  of  beauty.  It  watches  the  leaf  fluttering  in  the  wind  ; 
it  notes  the  drifting  summer  cloud  ;  it  studies  the  features 
of  the  Madonna.  It  is  the  purveyor  of  a  heart  which  it  daily 
makes  more  hungry.  Thus  the  new  Church  of  the  Christian 
discovers  and  secures  for  its  members  and  friends  the  most 
possible  of  all  physical  and  spiritual  good.  It  possesses  no 
authority :  it  cannot  decree  like  a  State.  It  rules  only  as  a 
vast  wisdom  joined  to  a  vast  friendship. 

OTHER  article. 

The  only  article  remaining  to  be  noticed  is  Prof. 
Adam's  paper  on  *^  Popular  Education  at  the  University  of 
Michigan/'  where  they  are  confronted  with  a  crisis  which 
raises  the  whole  question  whether  the  State  should  en- 
courage research  and  investigation. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

The  New  England  Mcu/azine  for  September  is  dis- 
tinctly above  the  average.  I  notice  elsewhere  several 
pieces  of  poetry  which  constitute  a  striking  feature  of 
the  number,  and  the  topographical  and  historical  papers 
are  extremely  well  illustrated.  Mr.  Powell  has  an  ad- 
mirable paper  advocating  an  improved  highway  system, 
in  which  he  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  construction  of  decent 
roads  in  America.    He  says : — 

Weeds  not  eradicated*  insects  not  o^iercome,  droughts  not 
met  by  sufficient  irrigation,  dirept  waste  in  handling  crops, 
and  cost  of  hauling  over  mud  roads  constitute  the  five 
secrets  of  our  :  lisery.  Model  stone  roads  should  at  once  be 
begun  by  every  Si  :ite,  and  a  central  Board  of  Engineers  be 
created  at  each  State  capital  to  direct  engineers  in  charge  of 
whole  counties  for  the  better  construction  of  dirt  and 
gravelled  roads. 

Rabbi  Schindler  explains  what  nationalism  is,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Bolles,  in  a  paper  on  "  Bird  Traits,"  says  that  the 
English  sparrow  is  the  leathered  embodiment  of  the 
instincts  and  vices  which  belong  to  the  lowest  type  of 
American  immigrants.  The  Chicago  anarchist  and  the 
New  York  rough  can  be  identified  in  this  dirty  and  tur- 
bulent bird.  Mr.  Sheldon  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  German 
element  in  America ;  it  will  not  be  revolutionary  but 
conservative,  not  materialistic  but  idealistic.  The  Ger- 
mans are  at  present,  no  doubt,  somewhat  given  to  the 
worship  of  material  comfort,  but  they  are  also  teaching 
the  Ameiicans  the  virtue  of  thrift  and  of  saving,  which 
have  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  in  Jblje  countrtof  iSnj  miin 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

I  NOTICE  elsewhere  Gail  Hamilton's  *•  Open  Letter  to 
the  Queen/  Am^lie  Rive's  "  Ignorance  vei'sus  Innocance," 
Mr.  McLaren's  paper  on  John  Bright,  and  the  papet^ 
on  the  Homestead  strike.  There  are  two  tariff  papers,  one 
Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  settinjg  forth  the  Republican 
view  of  the  divine  right  of  Protection.  The  other  -is  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Wilson,  in  which  he  reviews  the  work  of  the 
last  House  of  Representatives  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  Democratic  Party  was  faithful  to  its  pledges  on  tariff 
reform  although  the  Republican  Senate  and  Executive 
paralysed  its  power. 

A  PROPHECV  BV  MB.  JUSIIN  MCCARTHY. 

A  nominal  leader  of  the  Irish  party  has  a  paper 
entitled, "  A  Forecast  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration," 
in  which  Mr.  McCarthy  ventures  to  set  forth  what  Mr. 
Gla^lstone  will  do.  The  gist  of  it  is  that  when  the  House 
of  Lords  throws  out  the  Home  Rule  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  not  appeal  to  the  country,  but  will  send  the  BiU  up 
again,  with  an  intimation  that  he  will  create  new  Peei*sto 
carry  the  Bill  through.  Then  the  ^one  coon,  Mr.  McCarthy 
saySy  will  come  down.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  when 
the  end  comes  the  Lords  will  quietly  come  down  and 
allow  the  Bill  to  pass,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  a 
majority  in  England  against  Home  Rule.  The  first 
great  reform  after  Home  Rule  is  to  be  One  Man  One 
Vote,  for  Mr.  McCarthy  seems  to  believe  in  this  fetish 
which  affects  all  told  some  70,000  votes  in  an  elec- 
torate of  six  millions.  The  General  Election  is  to  be 
hold  on  one  day,  the  rate  book  is  to  be  made  the 
register.  After  these  two  reforms  he  says  that  the  real 
political  sentiments  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
will  be  known.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  argue  with 
a  good  man,  who,  notwithstanding  a  hostile  majority 
in  England  to  Home  Rule,  declares  that  if  the  Peers 
were  to  reject  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  second  time, 
there  would  be  an  uprising  of  public  opinion  before  which 
the  House  of  Lords  would  ^o  down  like  an  Alpine  village 
befoi*e  an  avalanche.  It  wiU  take  a  good  many  expres- 
sions of  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
even  to  rufile  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  of  Lords 
may  be  an  anachronism,  and  its  abolition  an  urgently 
needed  reform,  but  there  is  only  one  thing  that  can 
either  end  or  mend  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  is  a 
majority  of  the  English  people.  Until  that  majority  is 
converted  it  is  idle  gasconaoing  about  avalanches  and 
Alpine  villages. 

THE  ETHK^  OF  SOCIETY. 

Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Not  in 
Society,"  discourses  with  a  little  acrid  cynicism  upon  the 
ethics  of  society.  Religion,  she  tells  us,  for^ves  the 
{wnitent  adulteress,  but  society  never.  For  her  it  has  no 
pardon,  although  it  forgives  her  partner,  even  without 
requiring  that  he  should  sin  no  more.  By  its  sacrificing 
the  weaker,  society  testifies  to  the  fact  that  it  shows  its 
recognition  of  the  mandates  it  has  been  powerless  to 
enforce.  It  occasionally  acts  unjustly,  but  society  is  a 
moral  and  conserving  agent,  and  a  law  unto  many  who 
would  heed  no  other  law.  Society  is  but  a  poor  thing, 
but  its  laws,  on  the.  whole,  make  for  righteousness ;  it 
prevents  much  offensive  personality,  and  it  teaches  the 
young  and  foolish  some  decent  self-restraint. 

THE  AMERICAN  DRAMA. 

Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  sets  forth  the  grievances  of  a 
ili**ap^>oint€Hi  American  dnimatist  at  the  way  in  which 
Anujrican  artists  are  treated  in  Europe.  The  following 
passage  is  the  key-note  of  the  paper : — 

Have  not  the  greatest  actors  the  American  stage  has  seen 
b^n  thorooghly  well  snubbed  abroad  7    In  France  ignored 


totally,  and  in  England  dined  and  feted,  but  carefully  and 
particularly  put  away  and  disabled  and  lopped  off,  and 
marched  out  of  the  land  with  great  pretence  of  hospitality, 
and,  sent  home,  with  a  burning  heart,  a  shame-flushed  face, 
and  an  empty,  empty,  empty  purse,  while  the  foreigner  sat 
back  and  smiled  at  his  clever  treachery  ?  And  it's  true,  true 
every  word  of  it. 

THE  MISCHIEF-MAKING  PRESS. 

The  Mexican  Minister,  M.  Romero,  in  an  article  on 
''The  Garz&  Raid  and  its  Lessons,"  tells  a  very  curious 
story  as  to  how  a  miserable  adventurer  with  a  handful  of 
followers  was  magnified  into  a  formidable  insurrection  by 
the  sensational  American  newspapers.  The  result  was 
widespread  injury  to  Mexico.   This  leads  him  to  ask — 

First,  Is  it  possible  to  find  an  elective  guarantee  that  those 
injured  by  fadse  political  news  published  in  newspapers  may 
obtain  redress,  since  the  means  provided  by  existing  legisla- 
tion are  wholly  inadequate  ?  Second,  Is  it  to  the  interest  of 
the  principal  dailies  of  the  United  States  to  constitute 
themselves  unconscious  accessories  of  bastard  aims  and 
plans? 

MR.  QLADSTONS  AS  AN  BAOLE. 

Mr.  Lucy,  writing  upon  "  Electioneering  Methods  in 
England,"  says  nothing  that  is  new  with  a  facility  bom 
of  long  practice.    The  only  part  of  the  article  worth 

S noting  is  the  passage  in  which  he  describes  Mr. 
Gladstone's  wrath  at  l^ing  heckled  by  a  Mr.  Usher  in 
the  last  Midlothian  campaign.  Mr.  Gladstone  answered 
a  question  once  when  Mr.  Usher,  who  was  rather  deaf, 

stood  up  and  said  "Am  I  to  understand  "  Mr. 

Gladstone, 

leaping  to  his  feet  with  catapultic  energy,  leaned  over  the 
platform  rail  and  shouted  in  Mr.  Usher's  more  vulnerable 
ear :  *^  I  cannot  answer  for  this  gentleman's  understanding. 
I  am  responsible  to  Almighty  God  for  the  measure  of 
intelligence  in  this  skull,"  he  continued,  rappiDg  his  own, 
''but  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  amount  of  intelligence 
Almighty  God  has  placed  in  thd  skull ;  and  he  pointed  with 
a  wave  of  infinite  contempt  at  the  interrogative  brewer. 
Sitting  close  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  platform,  and  catching 
sight  of  his  gleaming  eyes  as  they  flashed  on  the  hapless  brewer 
standing  below,  I  never  saw  the  human  face  and  figure  so 
perfectly  resemble  an  enraged  eagle  clawing  at  its  prey. 

THE  ILLUMIKATING  POWER  OF  ANECDOTES. 

Mr.  S.  Arthur  Bent  has  an  interesting  but  somewhat 
commonplace  paper  on  the  ^*  Illuminating  Power  of 
Anecdotes."  It  is  a  compost  of  anecdotes  of  which  the 
following  is  a  sample 

This  interest  in  authors  extends  to  their  literary  habits, 
and  the  scrupulous  biographer  will  tell  us  that  Buffon  sat 
down  to  write  with  la^  ruMes  encircling  his  wrists ;  that 
Blackstone  wrote  his  Commentaries  with  a  bottle  of  port 
wine  before  him,  aud  that  Handel,  as  he  daily  took  up  the 
composition  of  the  "  Messiah,"  offered  a  prayer  that  he  might 
worthily  sing  the  praises  of  his  Redeemer. 


THE  HOME  MAGAZINE. 

Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  of  Pearson's  Weekly,  Search 
Liffhty  and  the  Society  Xeirs,  is  still  sighing  for  fresh 
fields  of  conquest.  He  has  joined  Mr.  Fairleo,  of  the 
Fairlee  Press,  in  preparing  the  Iffrme  Magazine,  for  issue 
to  the  public  about  Christmas  next.  Mr.  Pearson  will 
publish  and  Mr  Fairlee  eilit  the  new  veiUure,  which  will 
be  copiously  illustrated,  antl  be  a  Strand  Mar/azine  u-ith 
the  additional  attraction  of  a  serial  by  Mr.  Clark  Russell,  a 
story  by  Rudyaixl  Kipling,  and  other  special  features.  An 
illustrated  series  of  inter\iew8  with  the  most  exalted 
persons,  and  many  other  special  features,  will  mark  the 
new  niH^Hzinn.  to  which  Mr.  Itenant  and  leading  writers 
of  the  day  have  promised  their  support. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

TnB  National  Itemew  for  October  u  a  very  readable 
number.  The  two  first  articles  upon  the  "  Future  of  the 
Tory  Party  "  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

SOCIETY  IN  ANCIENT  VENICE. 

Mr.  Charles  Edwardes  describes  life  in  Ancient  Venice 
in  a  paper  that  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  write,  but  which  is  very  easy  reading.  The  most 
striking  part  of  his  paper  is  the  account  of  the  wholesale 
demoralisation  whicn  set  in  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  attained  its  height  in  the  sixteenth.  In  1509  there 
were  nearly  12,000  courtesans  in  a  population  of  300,000. 
The  Council  encouraged  vice  in  order  to  divert  their 
younj  men  from  politics.  They  also  encouraged  them 
bccai^c  the  city  became  the  lupanar  of  Europe,  and 
attracted  the  wealthy  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent. 
3i2j3y  of  the  courtesans  were  of  high  repute  for 
their  intellect  as  well  as  for  their  beauty.  Cardinals  of 
the  church  found  open  pleasure  in  their  society  and 
conversation.  This  was  bad ;  but  much  worse  is  the 
evidence  which  he  adduces  as  to  the  scandalous  immorality 
of  the  convents.  Young  men  were  allowed  to  dance  the 
night  through  with  the  nuns.  Scores  of  children  were 
sent  annually  to  the  foundling  asylums.  One  writer 
says  that  when  he  was  in  Venice  a  new  Nuncio  arrived, 
and  there  was  keen  competition  among  the  nunneries  as 
to  which  should  have  the  honour  of  providing  him  with 
a  mistress.  Rich  &thers  bought  mistresses  for  their  sons 
as  an  Englishman  buys  a  pony  for  his  boy.  Priests  and 
laymen  used  to  bid  against  each  other  to  buy  the 
daughters  of  unnatural  mothers. 

THE  RUIN  OF  ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  p.  Anderson  Graham  has  a  most  lugubrious  paper 
concerning  the  disastrous  consequences  which  tnis 
season  has  brought  upon  British  farming.  English  laud, 
he  maintains,  wul  soon  go  out  of  cultivation  idtogether, 
imless  an  import  dutv  is  placed  upon  foreign  flour.  This 
would  not  omy  enable  the  farmer  to  grow  wheat,  but 
would  encourage  most  of  the  people  to  go  back  to  brown 
bread.  Nothing  will  prevent  the  depopulation  of  our 
country  districts  except  an  increase  in  wages.  Wages 
cannot  go  up  while  prices  are  going  down.  One  of  the 
most  farsighted  agriculturists  in  England  declares  that 
we  have  entered  upon  a  period  of  agncultural  depression 
compared  to  which  the  depression  of  former  times  will 
be  declared  to  be  trivial.  The  fall  in  prices  has  been 
80  heavy  that  the  value  of  the  live  stock  of  Great  Britain 
is  worth  ten  or  twenty  millions  less  than  it  was  twelve 
months  ago.  Everywhere  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is 
growing  worse,  and  must  continue  to  grow  worse  as  lonff 
as  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the  cultivation  of  land 
diminish.  Unless  some  form  of  protective  steps  are 
taken  at  once  English  land  is  bound  to  pass  out  of 
cultivation. 

^  IB  RISE  AND  FALL  OP  WORDS. 

Mr.  Philip  Kent  has  a  short  pa^wr  tracing  how  certain 
words  have  risen  from  disrepute  into  respectability,  and 
how  others  have  fallen  into  disgrace.  A  marshal  was  for- 
merly a  shoesmith,  a  chanceuor  a  mere  doorkeeper ; 
Bible  in  Chaucer's  day  merely  meant  a  book  or  scroll,  now 
it  has  acquired  an  exclusively  sacred  meaning.  Sophist 
began  by  being  a  wise  man,  and  has  become  the  equivalent 
for  a  misleading  deceiver.  A  villain  was  once  a  respect- 
able farm  labourer,  but  has  been  degraded  into  the 
equivalent  of  roguery.  Cunning  used  to  mean  honour- 
able skill,  but  now  it  has  sunk  to  its  present  low  estate, 
and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  Words,  like  individuals,  have 
their  changes  on  the  wheel  of  fortune.  They  are  now  up 
and  then  down,  and  no  one  can  say  what  a  word  now 


in  good  repute  may  bo  used  to  mean  a  hundred  years 
hence. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  compares  the  "  Song^  of  Roland  "  and 
"  The  Iliad."  Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel  discourses  pleasantly  upon 
"  Gamekeepers.*'  Mr.  H.  de  F.  Montgomery  discusses  the 
organisation  of  "  Real  Credit  in  France  and  Germany." 
Mr.  Richard  Davey  gossips  about  the  boyhood  and  youth 
of  Columbus,  and  Mr.  Shettle  has  an  article  on  **  Coming 
and  Going."  The  correspondence  is  interesting  reading, 
and  the  last  letter  by  a  nervous  man  discusses  what  is 
the  best  method  of  curing  an  intermittent  drinker.  He 
thinks  that  the  best  thin^  to  do  is  to  £;et  a  doctor  in  a 
quiet  country  village  to  t^e  him  in  and  board  and  lodge 
him  for  from  £2  to  £4  a  week,  taking  care  that. he  is  not 
allowed  to  take  any  drink. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

There  are  not  many  articles  in  the  Wcstviimter 
Review  calling  for  specisJ  notice.  Mr.  Laurence  Irwell 
discusses  whether  Great  Britain  should  return  to  Pro- 
tection, and  maintains  that  it  would  be  suicide  for  us  if 
we  were  to  increase  the  cost  of  our  food  or  any  necessity 
of  life.  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  has  a  good  article  on 
"Poetry  and  Pessimism,"  which  is  an  analysis  of  the 
poems  of  Amy  Levy.  There  is  a  sensible  Uttle  paper 
which  pleads  for  manual  training  as  a  pastime  for  boys. 
The  present  systems  of  manual  instruction  are  no  use ; 
he  would  simplify  them,  and  make  them  more  natural. 
Mr.  F.  Y.  Brown,  in  a  i^per  on  "Industrial  Life 
Insurance,"  points  out  that  while  Government  Life  In- 
surance is  a  comparative  failure,  private  experience 
has  proved  that  the  idea  is  distinctly  popular.  He 
asks  if  the  Government  fails  when  dealing  with  a 
popular  side  of  the  question,  how  will  it  succeed  in 
carrying  out  old  aee  pensions,  which  from  private  ex- 
perience is  generaDy  distinctly  not  popular.  There 
is  a  literaiT  article  on  "Greorge  Eliot  as  a  Character 
Artist "  by  Mary  B.  Whiting.  Robert  Ewen  urges  that 
we  should  have  as  many  National  Banks  in  England  as 
in  America,  where  they  have  twenty-seven  in  Pittsburg, 
a  town  about  the  size  of  Newcastle.  Such  banks  should 
be  formed  under  the  Companies  Act  with  £5  shares,  £1 
paid  up.  Mr.  P.  W.  Roose  has  an  article,  somewhat 
sketchy,  but  not  bad  reading,  upon  "Fancies  Concemins" 
the  Future  World." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

The  Cosmopolitan,  as  usual,  is  admirably  printed,  and 
the  illustrations  are  wonderfully  worked  up.  "  A 
Persian's  Praise  of  Persian  Ladies "  is  one  of  tne  most 
curious  articles,  from  which  I  make  extracts  elsewhere. 
There  is  an  interesting  article,  with  many  illustrations, 
on  "Munich  as  an  Art  Centre."  Mr.  John  Cockenll, 
writing  on  "  Some  Phases  of  Contemporary  Journalism, ' 
says  t£at  the  modem  newspaper  is  the  greatest  marvel 
of  the  intellectual  and  matenal  powers  of  man  at  the 
period  of  their  highest  development.  Yet  he  says  that  if 
we  were  to  take  away  from  it  all  its  faults,  the  public 
would  refuse  to  buy  it.  It  is  just  on  account  of  these 
glaring  obliquities  that  the  gi^t  newspapers  of  America 
are  able  to  do  their  work.  The  article  is  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  that  have  been  pnnted  upon 
journalism  for  some  time.  There  is  an  mteresting  paper 
on  "  The  Human  Eye  as  Affected  by  Civilisation/'  with 
illustrations  of  the  eye  as  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 
There  is  an  out-of-the-way  article  upon    New  Mexican 
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THE  ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  September  is  a  strong  number.  I 
notice  elsewhere  Ibn  Ishak's  Futiu-e  of  Islam,'*  Mr. 
Savage's  account  of  **  Psychical  Wonders,"  Dr.  Page's 
article  on  the  best  way  to  cure  typhus  fever,  and  the 
*•  Sj^mposium  on  Dress  Reform." 

There  is  an  interesting  dramatic  paper  with  gossipy 
anecdotes  of  the  stage  and  green-room  in  Mr.  Heme's 
'*  Old  Stock  Days  in  Uie  Theatre."  The  Hon.  John  Davis 
maintains  that  the  real  issue  before  the  people  is  whether 
they  will  tolerate  the  *'  communism  of  capital,  which  is 
a  new  form  of  tyranny  working  through  corporations, 
an  invisible,  all-pervading,  irresistible,  unmerciful  and 
unsatiable  devil-fish.  '  Mr.  Reed  continues  his  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  his  thesis  that  Bacon  wrote  Shakes- 
peare. Mr.  Axel  Gustafson,  replying  to  Dr.  Hartt  on 
the  "  Bible  Wine  Question,"  gives  the  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  the  inevasable 
isic)  duty  of  a  Christian  is  abstinence  from  all  fermented 
drinks.  He  maintains  that  unfermented  wine  can  be  kept 
for  any  number  of  years  without  its  fermenting  or  going 
bad  when  the  grape  juice  is  covered  with  a  few  drops  of 
olive  oil.  Prof.  Broughtou  has  a  paper,  which  does  not 
call  for  anjr  special  attention,  on  Walt  Whitman.  John 
Hudspeth,  m  his  story,  ** Bricks  Without  Straw,**  gives  one 
of  those  sombre  pictures  of  Western  life,  in  which  Arena 
gloats.  The  editor,  writing  on  The  Menace  of  Plutocracy," 
holds  forth  concerning  the  phenomena  of  Pinkertons  and 
the  Homestead  troubles  in  a  fashion  to  delight  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Hyndman.  He  illustrates  his  points  by  a  picture 
of  the  new  police  van,  with  a  Gatling  gun  on  a  tripod, 
and  which  is  furnished  with  a  supply  of  ammunition  so 
that  two  or  three  men  can  do  more  effective  work  in 
deAling  with  a  mob  or  dispersing  rioters  than  a  whole 
company  of  infantry. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Harper^a  Magazine  has  some  very  interesting  papers. 
The  first  place  is  given  to  a  very  copiously  illustrated 
paper  by  Frank  H.  Mason  on  the  *'BaptismaJ  Font  of 
America.'*  It  gives  an  account  of  a  small  Latin  treatise 
on  "  Cosmography,"  written  by  Martin  Waldseemuller, 
published  in  1503  at  St.  Die,  in  South-east  Lorraine,  a 
book  which  is  notable  as  having  christened  the  Western 
World  America.  The  fateful  paragraph  which  gave 
America  its  title  boldly  asserts  that  Americus  Vespucius 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  !New  World,  and  the  writer  said 
that  he  did  not  see  why  "  we  may  justly  refuse  to  name  it 
America,  namely  the  land  of  Americus  or  America,  affcer 
its  discoverer  Americus,  a  man  of  sagacious  mind,  since 
both  Asia  and  Europe  derived  their  names  from  women.'* 
The  suggestion  was  instantly  adopted,  and  America  was 
christened  by  this  obscure  geographer  in  a  little  village 
in  the  Vosges.  The  inevitable  article  on  Columbus  is 
by  Prof.  Kuge.  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost,  the  humorous 
artist,  who  illustrated  Max  Adeler,  is  appreciatively 
described  by  H.  C.  Bunner.  The  best  paper  of  adventure 
is  that  in  which  Mr.  Woodville  describes  "  Tiger  Hunting 
in  Mysore.'*  He  thuiks  that  tigers  are  very  usefm 
in  India;  but  for  them  deer  and  wild  animals  would 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  cultivation  would  be 
rendered  almost  impossible.  In  Mysore  the  net  is  used 
for  hunting  tigers.  The  nets  are  made  of  half-inch  rope 
and  nine-inch  mesh.  The  tiger  never  attempts  to  iump 
the  net,  which  it  easily  could  do.  President  Thwing  nas  a 
paper  on  Education  in  the  West."  Mr.  Theodore  Child 
describes  "  Paris  Along  the  Seine,"  illustrating  it  with  some 
remarkable  pictures.  There  is  a  critical  paper  by  John 
Bussell  Lowell  upon  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who,  he 


says,  rank  next  to  Shakespeare  in  the  amount  of 
pleasure  they  give.  L.  Hutton  has  a  paper  on  "  A  Collec- 
tion of  Death  Masks,'*  including  those  of  Thackeray,  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
looks  like  a  gladiator,  Keates,  Jeremy  Bentham,  who 
certainly  does  not  look  like  a  European,  Sheridan,  Tom 
Moore,  Burke,  who  looks  like  a  Roman  emperor,  Curran, 
S^^ift,  and  Walter  Scott.  The  dome-like  brow  of  Scott  is 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  masks. 


THE  CENTURY. 

The  Ceniurif  this  month  has  as  frontispiece  a  fine  en- 

f raving  of  the  Lotto  portrait  of  Columbus.  Picturesque 
lant  Life  of  California  *  is  the  title  of  a  paper  lending 
itself  to  admirable  illustrations  which  give  a  very  good 
impression  of  the  rank  luxuriance  and  the  prodigality  of 
nature  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  paper  on  "  Pioneer 
Packhorses  in  Alaska "  is  concluded.  Mr.  Thomas 
Aldridge  has  a  pathetic  little  stor^',  entitled  "  For  Bravery 
on  the  Field  of  Battle."  There  is  the  fifth  paper  on 
"  Architecture  at  the  World's  Fair."  Correggio  is  the 
old  master  treated  by  Mr.  Stillman,  and  it  is  iUustrated 
by  Mr.  Cole.  The  editor,  in  writing  on  "  Topics  of  the 
Time,'*  declares  that  Chicago  is  going  to  have  a  more 
beautiful  exhibition  than  Paris,  and  that  the  stately  and 
beautiful  panorama  of  art  which  will  be  unrolled  before 
the  eyes  of  the  wt)rld  in  1893  will  afford  the  average 
American  for  the  first  time  the  spectacle  of  art 
of  almost  ideal  beauty.  It  will  convince  the  great 
public  of  the  genuineness  of  American  love  for  art. 
The  architecture,  he  says,  will  do  much  to  deter- 
mine the  fines  of  American  architecture  in  the  future. 
The  exhibition  will  prove  that  the  American  democracy, 
even  in  the  realm  of  art,  has  accompUshed  magnificent 
achievements. 

The  Century  begins  its  twenty-third  volume  in 
November.  Mrs.  Pennell  will  then  begin  a  series  of  papers 
upon  "  Gipsyland,"  described  from  her  early  gipsy  studies 
and  her  recent  pilgrimage  with  her  husband  to  their 
haunts  in  Eastern  Euro|)e.  Another  series  of  papers 
will  be  devoted  to  "  The  Bible  and  Modem  Criticism," 
while  Gen.  Sherman's  correspondence  with  his  brother, 
and  Salvini's  autobiographical  reminiscences,  will  supply 
the  historical  and  biographical  features.  The  new  serial 
will  be  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harris,  on  a  novel  of  New  York 
society  entitled  "  Sweet  Bells  out  of  Tune.  "  A  posthu- 
mous novel,  by  Wolcott  Balestier,  entitled  "Benefits 
Forgot,"  will  be  begun  in  the  December  number. 


TWO  OLD  FAVOURITES. 

Thb  Leisure  Hour,  which  begins  a  new  volume  in 
November,  announces  as  a  coloured  frontispiece,  Thomas 
Faed's  "School  Board  hi  a  Country  Cottage.^  There 
will  be  three  serials.  A  city  tale,  by  Tighe  Hopkins, 
entitled  "One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds.**  Another 
"  What  Necessity  Knows,"  a  story  of  Canadian  life,  by 
L.  Dougall.  The  series  of  papers  include  the  following : 
"  The  Peoples  of  Europe,  How  they  Live ; "  "  Think  and 
Labour;'  '*The  Pilot  Service  of  our  Coasts,"  by  W.  J. 
Gordon  ;  "  The  Black  Countiy,"  by  Tom  Brown,  etc.  etc. 

The  Sunday  at  Home  begins  with  a  coloured  pictunj 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Overend  s  painting, "  My  Father's  at  the 
Helm."  The  serials  will  be  "Tales  of  a  Housekeeper,'* 
by  E.  Everett  Green ;  "  When  the  Bour  Tree  Blooms/* 
by  Leslie  Keith.  There  are  sketches  of  "  Religious  Life 
in  Germany/*  "  Foreigners  in  London,"  and  "Our  Lights 
ships." 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  lievue  for  September  is  an  exceedingly  good  one, 
though  somewhat  heavily  weighed  with  M.  Varagnac's 
second  article  on  the  "  Conseil  d'Etat."  M.  Berthelot's 
paper  on  the  '*  History  of  Chemistry  ^  is  readable  enough 
to  excite  the  interest  even  of  non-scientific  pao|fle. 

ACTOBS  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

M.  Victor  du  Bled's  "  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Former 
Times,"  is  a  retrospect  of  the  disabilities  under  which 
the  French  stage  laboured  before  the  Revolution  of 
1 789,  and  places  in  a  vivid  light  the  disagreeable  position 
of  the  unfortunate  comedians.  At  one  time  no  actor  or 
tictress  could  be  legally  married,  all  the  sacraments  of 
the  Roman  Church  being  refused  to  them  unless  they 
would  sign  an  undertaking  to  quit  their  profession.  Of 
course  there  were  many  ways  of  evading  this  chronic 
sentence  of  excommunication,  of  which  M.  du  Bled 
mentions  several.  It  was  quite  common  for  an  actor  to 
sign  the  required  document,  get  married  in  due 
form,  and  then  receive  an  order  from  the  Firat 
Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  (the  stage  being  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  King)  to  appear  immediately 
in.  such  or  such  a  piece  In  fact  he  might  be  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  act,  just  as  he  incurred  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  for  acting.  It  is  very  curious  that  the 
Italian  Opera,  which  was  also  attached  to  the  court,  and 
to  which  any  objections  made  to  the  ordinary  French 
stage  applied  with  far  greater  force,  was  left  in  peace, 
ana  even  tacitly  sanctioned  by  the  clergy.  M.  and  Mme. 
Laruette,  though  of  French  nationality,  were  married  at 
their  parish  church  without  the  least  difficulty,  because 
they  belonged  to  the  Italian  company.  No  actor  was 
allowed  to  leave  France  without  special  permission ;  none 
could  serve  in  the  army  or  hold  any  public  office ;  in  fact 
they  had  no  legal  status  whatever,  and  the  profession  was 
held  to  be  infamous,  like  that  of  the  executioner.  Yet 
all  these  restrictions  did  not  succeed  in  doing  away  with 
the  stage. 

WALLBNSTBIN  AND  BISMABCK. 

M.  G.  Valbert  traces  an  ingenious  historical  parallel 
between  Wallenstein  and  Bismarck,  from  which  we  have 
only  space  to  quote  the  concluding  paragraph  : — 

Kepler,  who  not  only  found  astrology  a  paying  pro- 
fession, but  seriously  believed  in  the  action  of  the  stars 
on  our  propensities  and  oar  destiny,  had  cast  Wallenstein's 
horoscope.  According  to  this  horoscope,  the  young ^hemian 
nobleman,  being  bom  September  14th,  1583,  at  4  p.m.,  under 
the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  had  a  bilious  and 
melancholic  temperament ;  his  mind  would  always  be 
uneasy,  he  would  add  to  an  unbounded  ambition  a  disdain 
for  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  and  he  woull  not  have  a 
tender  heart.  But,  at  a  riper  age,  the  propitious  influence  of 
Jupiter  would  convert  some  of  these  defects  into  virtues ; 
eager  for  honours  and  power,  his  eternal  restlessness  would 
drive  him  to  do  great  things  by  new  methods, — he  would 
triumph  over  those  who  envied  him,  and  leave  a  great  name 
behind  him.  I  do  not  know  under  what  conjunction  of 
planets  Prince  Bismarck  can  have  been  bom.  He,  too,  has 
come  gloriously  out  of  the  most  dangerous  enterprises— he 
has  borne,  without  flinching,  responsibilities  which  would 
have  crushed  the  strongest  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but,  at  all 
times,  there  has  been  something  Satumian  in  his  conduct 
towards  bis  enemies,  as  also  in  certain  diplomatic  proceedings 
of  his  which  would  have  been  repugfnant  to  a  more  generous 
spirit.  Like  WaJlenstein,  he  is  one  of  those  great  men  who  have 
loved  themselves  too  much ;  and  whatever  astrologers  may 


say,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the 
planet  which  widens  men's  souls,  and  that  which  contracts 
them,  have  shared  between  them  the  direction  of  his  life. 

BAUDBLAIBE. 

M.  F.  Brunetiere  has  an  excellent  occasional  article  on 
the  proposed  statue  to  Baudelaire,  which  we  should  like 
reprinted  and  scattered  broadcast  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"Art  for  Art's  sake"  clique.  M.  Brunetiere  is  not 
squeamish  or  narrow-minded,  he  fully  appreciates  the 
artistic  side  of  things;  but  with  all  his  admiration  for 
Baudelaire's  senius,  he  cannot  think  his  productions  either 
sane  or  wholesome,  and  thmks  a  statue  to  liim  would 
be  a  homage  to  perverted  taste  even  more  than  perverted 
morals.  The  whole  is  so  tei*se,  clear,  and  well-written 
that  it  would  be  doing  it  an  injustice  to  detach  any 
quotations — and  we  have,  alas !  no  space  for  a  transla- 
tion cn  bloz, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

M.  p.  Gaiilt  conthnies  the  account  of  his  Central 
Asian  wanderings.  M.  Henry  de  Varigny  and  M.  Jules 
Rochard  complete  the  scientific  part  of  the  number -the 
former  by  a  survey  of  the  rain-making  experiments  in 
Texas,  which  he  concludes,  with  non-committal  caution, 
by  saying  that  the  data  are  as  yet  too  incomplete  to 
allow  us  to  form  a  definite  judgment ;  and  the  latter  in 
a  paper  on  "The  Venice  Conference,  and  the  Cholera  of 
1892."  This  contains  some  interesting  particulars  about 
the  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  sanitary 
measures  then  adopted.  Coming  to  modem  times,  his 
opinion  is  that  when  the  great  cities  of  the  Mediterranean 
littoral  hsLve  adopted  a  decent  system  of  drainage,  and 
thus  protected  themselves  against  infection,  the  quaran- 
tine regulations  may  be  Slowed  to  drop.  The  new 
drainage  works  of  Marseilles,  begun  in  October,  1891, 
will,  it  is  calculated,  take  five  years  to  finish,  and  cost 
33^  million  francs. 

The  Vicomte  de  VogU^  begins  in  the  mid-September 
niunber  of  the  JievWy  a  series  of  Notes  on  the  Lower 
Vivarais" — his  native  district,  and  the  scene  of  many 
bloody  feuds  in  the  Huguenot  times — which  promise  to  be 
highly  interesting.  M.  Augustin  Filon's  article  on  "  The 
General  Election  is  noticed  elsewhere.  M.  Bardoux,  of 
the  Institut  de  France,  contributes  a  historical  study, 
"La  Fayette  under  the  Consulate  and  the  First  Empire," 
in  which  the  less-known  later  career  of  the  hero  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence  is  followed  out  ui  detail, 
with  the  aid  of  many  private  letters  and  other  valuable 
historical  documents. 

FICTION. 

The  fiction  for  September  is  contributed  by  M.  Th. 
Bentzon,  whose  complete  story,  in  two  parts,  "  Le 
Parrame  d' Annette,"  though  somewhat  too  French  *'  for 
indiscriminate  family  reading,  is,  on  the  whole,  right  in 
tendency,  and  well  told — except  for  a  rather  long-winded 
introduction— and  has  some  vivid  character  drawing. 
M.  Edouard  Rod  begins  a  serial,  **  La  Vie  Priv6e  de  Michel 
Teissier,''  than  which,  somehow,  in  spite  of  the  admirable 
language,  nothing  could  be  less  French.  One  cannot  lay 
one^s  finger  on  any  specific  point,  but  there  is  a  difference 
of  atmosphere  which  one  feels  at  once  -  it  is  the  cold 
clear  air  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  the  moral  earnestness 
of  the  Genevan  speaking  the  tongue  of  the  Parisian. 
Amiel  is  another  instance  of  a  writer  to  whom  French 
was  his  native  tongue,  using  it  to  express  thoughts 
entirely  alien  to  the  French  cast  of  mind.  Jean  Jacques 
Eousseau,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  so  thoroughly 
assimilated  by  the  French  mind,  that  one  is  apt  to  forget 
he  was  not  a  Parisian  bom.  i 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  September  numbers  contain  several  articles  of 
interest.  M,  Henri  Montecorboli  contributes  an 
enthusiastic,  though  somewhat  disjointed  paper  on 
Cialdini.  M.  Alfred  Muteau,  under  the  title  of  "  La 
Lettre  de  Cachet  au  XIXn»«  Siecle,"  brings  forward  a 
grave  indictment  against  the  French  lunacy  laws.  A 
medical  certificate  signed  by  one  doctor  only,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  consign  a  man  to  an  asylum  for  Uie  rest  of 
his  life.  M.  Paul  Hamelle^s  Irish  articles  are  noticed 
more  fully  elsewhere.  M.  A.  P^ritor,  whose  nationality 
is  not  to  be  gathered  with  any  certainty  from  his  name, 
but  who  seems  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  heterogeneous 
cosmopolitan  society  of  Constantinople,  and  the  ways  of 
the  transition  Turk  "  has  a  somewhat  striking  serial, 
which  has  now  reached  its  fourth  instalment,  entitled 

Nights  on  the  Bosphorus."  The  story  turns  on  the 
utter  incompatibihty  of  East  and  West— the  central 
p<)int  being  Yusouf  Pacha's  marriage  with  a  pretty 
Parisian,  and  the  imhappiness  and  final  catastrophe 
rcsultuig  therefrom. 

RABELAIS  AT  LYONS. 

M.  Alexis  Bertrand  is  very  readable,  apropos  of 

Rabelais  at  Lyons."  The  genial  author  of  "  Gargantua," 
it  seems,  practised  for  some  time  at  the  hospital  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  was,  in  spite  of  his  convivial  reputation, 
not  only  a  skilled  physician,  but  an  extremely  hard- 
workmg  man.  He  translated  and  commented  on  Hippo- 
crates, and  compiled  the  Lyons  almanac  through  a  series 
of  years.  The  industry  of  Lyonnais  scholars  has  dis- 
covered fragments  of  these  in  various  places,  and, 
valueless  as  an  old  almanac  is  supposed  to  be,  they  form 
most  curious  and  interesting  documents  for  the  period. 
His  most  famous  work  is  f uu  of  local  allusions  to  Lyons, 
then  known  all  over  France  as  the  city  of  good  cheer, 
whose  burghers  were  ''eternally  dining,"  as  w^as  of 
great  printers  and  erudite  scholtu^s. 

The  salary  of  the  physician  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  was  not 
enormous,  even  considering  the  greater  value  of  money 
in  those  days :  900  francs  a  year.  But  he  was  lodged  and 
boarded  gratis,  and  doubtless  enjoyed  an  extensive 
private  practice.  He  left  Lyons  suddenly  and  secretly, 
probably,  for  the  cause  is  even  now  uncertain,  to  avoid 
arrest  on  susjpidon  of  heresy,  for  which  his  friend  Etienne 
Dolety  the  prmter  and  publisher,  was  burnt  at  the  stake 
about  this  time.  The  records  ^ow  that  the  cause  and 
duration  of  his  absence  were  unknown  to  the  town 
authorities,  and  that,  in  1531,  having,  after  long  waiting, 
decided  that  he  was  not  likely  to  return,  they  held  a 
meeti^  to  elect  his  successor. 

M.  Bertrand  concludes  his  study  by  a  glance  at  the 
gloomy  (German  scholar,  Cornelius  Agnppa,  as  universal 
m  his  knowledge  and  strange  in  his  hfe  as  Rabelais 
himself — but  otherwise  his  complete  antithesis,  in  fact,  a 
sixteenth  oentiuy  Schopenhauer.  "  Agrippa :  Rabelais — 
here  we  have  the  etenial  antithesis  of  the  French  and 
the  German  genius,  li{;ht  and  darkness,  gloomy  pessimism 
and  radiant  ^ood  spirits.  *  Live  joyously,'  is  Rabelais's 
motto ;  but  it  is  also  that  of  the  erave  Descartes,  the 
father  of  French  philosophy,  who  declares  that  *  good 
spirits  possess  a  secret  power  of  rendering  fortune 
favourable  to  us.* " 

OTHK&  ABTIOLIS. 

Bi.  Leo  Quesnel  gives  us  a  tolerably  clear  and  complete 
survey  of  contemporaiy  literature  in  Spain,  dwdling 
chiefly  on  the  novelists  Perez  Galdos,  Palacio  Valdes, 
Father  Coloma,  etc.  The  subject,  fortunately,  is  not  so 
vast  that  one  cannot  get  a  sufficiently  comprehensive 
grasp  of  it  in  twenty-three  pages.  M.  Jean  Dara  contributes 


a  slight  but  interesting  sketch  of  a  desert  patriarch, 
known  in  his  day  as  Si  Smail  Ali  ben  Massarli,  Agha  of 
Tuggurth  (in  the  south  of  the  province  of  Constantine), 
who  lias  lately  died.  He  was  a  loyal  friend  to  the  French, 
and  revered  as  a  saint  by  his  own  people — he  kept  open 
house  for  the  wayfarer,  and  died  poor,  through  having 
given  away  nearly  all  that  he  had— especially  at  the  time 
of  the  great  famine  in  1867. 

Among  the  most  notable  articles  in  the  mid-September 
number  are  Commandant  Grandin^s  (the  first  of  a  series) 
on  Marshal  MacMahon,"  M.  Gaston  Lavalley's  on 
"  General  Lazare  Camot "  (grandfather  of  the  President) 
"as  a  Song  Writer,"  and  Count  A.  'Wodzinski^s  on 
**  Barbara  Radziwill,"  the  last-named  an  interesting  and 
picturesque  fragment  of  Polish  history. 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED. 

Thb  English  Illustrated  continues  to  maintain  its  own 
line  with  success.  It  has  a  very  good  portrait  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  as  a  frontispiece,  which  is  followed  by  an 
article  on  Some  Musical  Conductors  "  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Brete  Harte  beguis  a  new  serial 
entitled  Sally  Dows."  Mr.  Cuthbert  Hadden  has  a 
curious  article  on  Beards  or  No  Beards,*'  illustrated  by 
sample  chins  of  a  great  many  notabihties  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Herbert  Russell  breaks  new  ^roimd  in  a  paper  on 
"  CUpper  Ships."  Mr.  Alfred  Watl  dns  has  an  illustrated 
paper  upon  A  Summer  Among  the  Dovecotes."  Dove 
cotes  went  out  of  usage  in  1510,  since  which  time  no  com- 
plete detached  dovecotes  have  been  built  in  Hereford- 
shire. There  are,  however,  over  seventy  dovecotes  in 
the  county  which  were  built  before  that  time.  Some  of 
these  are  very  large,  having  no  fewer  than  850  nesting 
holea.  Mr.  Horace  Hutchmson  has  a  paper  on  Golf 
and  Golfing,*'  illustrated  with  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs. 


ATALANTA. 

Atalanta  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Victorian 
Magazine^  and  Mrs.  Meade  wiU  have  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  A.  B.  Seinington,  the  editor  of  the  Victorian^  in  pro- 
ducing the  Atalanta  for  the  future.  The  great  feature^ 
of  the  new  volume  of  Atalanta  is  to  be  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  "  David  Balfour,"  a  sequel  to  "  Kidnappetl," 
which  is,  in  Mr.  Steven son*s  own  opinion,  as  good,  or 
even  better  than,  "  Treasure  Island  "  and  **  Kidnapped." 
Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  new  volume  is  the 
"  School  of  Fiction,"  which  is  to  be  the  Reading  Union 
of  Atalanta,  For  the  next  twelve  months  this  paper 
will  be  devoted  to  articles  on  the  art  of  writing  novels, 
for  all  those  who  wish  to  take  up  novel-writing  for  a  pro- 
fession. Half  a  dozen  novelists,  beginning  with  Mr. 
W.  E.  Norris,  are  to  write  papers  on  "  The  Mystery  and 
Art  of  Writing  Novels."  A  scholarship  of  £20  a  year, 
tenable  for  two  years,  together  with  other  prizes,  are  to 
be  awarded  to  those  who  send  in  the  best  reply 
papers : — 

This  scheme  will  be  worked  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Reading  Union,  and  full  particulars  for  the  guidance  of 
members  accompany  this  pro^ctos.  The  main  idea  of  the 
school  is  to  help  to  form  style,  and  to  correct  that  want  of 
method  and  unity  in  the  construction  of  plot,  which  char- 
acterises the  work  of  most  beginners. 

There  is  to  be  a  series  of  papers  on  Social  Life  in 
London,"  beginning  with  Literary  London,**  and  goin^ 
on  with  "  Journalistic  London,  and  Artistic,  Musical  and 
Philanthropic  London.'*  In  the  October  number  Jidia 
Cartwright  describes,  with  copious  illustrations.  Alma 
Tadema  8  work. 
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SCRIBNER. 

Thb  first  article  in  the  October  number  is  a  pleasant 
description  of  the  building  of  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  under  the  title  of  tlie  *'  Making  of  the 
White  City."  The  writer  says  that  the  material 
which  is  used  for  sheathing,  the  iron  skeletons  is 
made  of  a  combination  of  plaster  and  jute  fibres, 
called  stafi',**  which  combines  firmness  and  plastic 
handling  with  the  stiffness  of  wood.  It  can  be  made  as 
quickly  as  water,  plaster,  and  fibre  can  be  mixed.  It  can 
be  moulded  into  any  shape,  and  can  be  made  any  colour. 
When  it  is  dry  it  can  be  bored,  sawed,  ^  and  dried  just 
like  wood.  The  great  machinery  hall  is  large  enough  to 
seat  200,000  persons,  and  is  sixty  feet  higher  than 
the  machinery  hall  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  So  exact 
have  been  tne  castings  that  when  the  huge  trusses 
were  set  up  it  was  not  necessary  to  re-drill  a  single 
rivet  hole.  The  grounds  are  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  from  one-third  to  four-fifths  of  a  mile  wide. 
The  series  of  French  art  painters  deals  this  month 
with  Romantic  Art  "  Mr.  Walter  B.  Peet  has  a  paper 
on  "The  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  An  in- 
teresting story  is  told  of  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  young 
man  who  has  become  an  expert  type-writer.  Blr.  Peet 
says  that  it  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  are  usually  of  the  sunniest  dispositions.  Mr. 
Edmund  Spearman  describes  "The  Paris  School  for  Street 
Arabs  "  wliich  has  been  opened  at  Montevrain.  The 
children  are  taught  printing,  turning,  and  cabinet- 
making.  The  school  is  so  successful  that  parents  some- 
times offer  large  sums  to  be  allowed  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  physical  and  mental  training  that  is  given  to  the 
street  arabs  by  the  council.  Mr.  Baxter,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  explains  how  battleships  are  launched, 
Andrew  Lang  writes  concerning  Homer,  and  there  is  a  gos- 
sippy  little  paper  entitled  "Thomas  Jefferson  in  Undress." 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 

In  the  JEd^icational  Revieio  of  New  York  for  September 
there  are  several  papers  which  are  of  interest  to  educa- 
tionalists. Sir  James  Crich ton-Browne's  paper  on  "Sex 
and  Education "  is  reprinted.  Mr.  W.  B.  Shaw,  in  an 
interesting  paper  on  "Compulsory  Education  in  the 
United  States,''  publishes  a  valuable  tabulated  statement, 
giving  the  laws  relating  to  school  attendance  in  most  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union.  From  this  it  appears 
that  poor  children  are  provided  with  clothing  in  Colorado 
and  Ohio.  Free  text-books  are  supplied  in  many  States. 
Mr.  Hinsdale  protests  against  introducing  the  system  of 
payment  by  results  into  the  United  States.  It  may  do  for 
England,  he  thinks,  for  a  time  in  aiding  the  people  to 
reach  a  unified  system  of  State  Schools,  but  if  it  were 
introduced  into  the  United  States,  it  would  disinte^ate 
and  destrov  the  educational  system  of  which  Americans 
are  so  justly  proud.  Mr.  L.  E.  Janes  gives  us  an  agnostic 
view  of  "  Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools."  He 
thinks  there  would  be  no  objection  to  reading  some  of 
the  Psalms  and  some  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  as  literature  for  ethical  in- 
spiration, together  with  the  ethical  writings  of  Buddha 
and  Confucius,  and  of  the  Stoics.  The  love  of  truth  for 
the  sake  of  truth  is  another  ethical  principle  to  which  he 
would  have  no  objection.  His  chief  objection  to  Bible 
reading  and  Christian  teaching,  so-called,  in  schools,  is 
that  it  opens  the  door  for  the  plea  of  the  denomina- 
tionalist,  and  will  ^ve  the  Catholics  a  logical  position  in 
introducing  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  which  mil  destroy 
the  public  school  system.  He  asks  that  the  recognised 
principles  of  natural  morality  be  clearly  taught,  and  the 
intrinsic  penalties  of  wrong-doing  plainly  inculcated. 


THE  "YOUNG  MAN"  AND  THE  "YOUNG  WOMAN." 

I  NOTICE  these  two  magazines  together  as  they  are  of 
similar  editorship,  identical  in  size,  and  their  contents 
are  also  very  much  alike.  They  are  the  latest  illustra- 
tions of  the  obsolete  idea  that  the  two  sexes  are  so 
different  that  they  must  have  different  things  to 
read  just  as  they  have  different  clothes.  Yet  there  is 
very  little  in  the  Young  Man  that  young  women  would 
not  be  interested  in  reading,  and  very  little  in  the  Youjig 
Woman  that  yoimg  men  would  not  like  to  read. 
I  notice  elsewhere  the  article  which  I  contributed 
to  the  Young  Woman  on  "Young  Women  Journalists," 
and  Dr.  Richardson's  *'  Physical  Exercises  for  Women." 
In  the  first  number  Archdeacon  Farrar  begins  a  study 
of  the  young  women  of  the  Bible.  The  first  is  Ruth, 
which  is  treated  in  a  very  conventional  manner.  Miss 
Friederichs,  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  begins  a  series  of 
papers  upon  that  most  important  of  subjects,  "  The  Right 
Use  of  Leisure."  Mrs.  Crawford,  of  Paris,  writes  upon 
"  The  Women  of  France,"  and  the  Countess  Compton  ex- 
plains what  she  means  by  the  **  Guild  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.**  The  character  sketch  of  Lady  Aberdeen  is 
written  by  Mrs.  Mayo.  .  The  serial  tales  are  by  Mrs. 
L,  T.  Meade  and  Evelyn  Everett  Green. 

In  the  Young  Man  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Horder  writes  a 
character  sketch  of  Dr.  G^rge  MacDonald.  Frank 
Ballard  describes  photography  a9  his  latest  scientific 
hobby,  and  there  is  an  interview  with  Mr.  Bamett  upon 
the  "  Social  Duties  of  Young  Men."  Mr.  Bamett  says 
that  young  men  need  especially  to  be  warned  against 
being  too  ambitious.  They  are  not  ambitious  enough,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  East-end,  for  in  the  fifty  Board  Schools 
in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  not  more  than  three  or  foiu'  are 
worked  by  young  men  as  they  ought  to  be.  Nevertlie- 
less,  Mr.  Bamett  is  distinctly  hopenil.  He  says  that  the 
people  are  much  better  off,  better  clothed,  better  fed, 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  They  take  more 
wholesome  pleasures,  and  are  more  interested  in  public 
affairs.  There  is  a  distinct  improvement  all  along  the 
line. 


THE  ECONOMIC  JOURNAL. 

The  Economic  Journal  of  September  has  some  very 
solid  articles,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  Prof. 
Nicholson's  paper  on  the  "Relative  Strength  of 
Capital  and  Labour."  Mr.  L.  L.  Price  has  a  cautious 
and  somewhat  non-committal  article  on  ^'Profit- 
Sharing  and  Co-operative  Production."  Prof.  W. 
Cunningham  and  Prof.  Alfred  Marshall  tilt  each 
other  over  the  "Perversion  of  Economic  History/' 
Mr.  Arthur  Duckworth,  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  tells 
us  the  history  of  the  Australian  Strike.  There  is  a 
brief  paper  by  the  late  Walter  Bagehot  entitled,  "  A 
New  Standard  of  Value,"  in  the  shape  of  multiple  legal 
tender,  mider  which  the  legal  tender  note  shoidd  not  be 
merely  convertible  into  one  smgle  commodity  but  into 
a  variety  of  commodities,  of  which  the  quahties  should  be 
limited  in  each  case.  Mr.  Bagehot,  whose  paper  is 
reprinted  from  the  Economist  of  November,  1875,  tears 
this  proposal  limb  from  limb.  The  short  papers  at  the 
end  of  the  magazine  are  carefuUy  done,  and  interesting. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Firth  has  a  paper  on  the  '*  Weavers  of 
Bradford,"  Mr.  John  Rae  summarises  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Labour  Commission,  and  Mr.  Robert  Donald 
has  a  brief  paper  upon  the  "  Eight  Hours'  Day  in  the 
United  States*'  as  it  appears  in  the  New  York  State 
Official  Report. 
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OUGHT  MRS.  MAYBRICK  TO  BE  TORTURED  TO  DEATH? 


AN   APPEAL  FROM  NORTH  AMERICA,   AND  A   CONFESSION   FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


A  SOMEWHAT 

curious  experi- 
ence befel  me 
this  autumn.  A 
voice,  as  it  were, 
from  the  grave 
compelled  me  to 
look  into  an  al- 
most forgotten 
past  and  recon- 
sider conclusions 
which  seemed  at 
one  time  to  be 
final.  Three  years 
ago,  when  I  was 
editor  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette, 
Florence  May- 
brick  was  tried 
and  convicted 
and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  for  the 
wilful  murder  of 
liner  husband.  In 
.Mjoordance  with 
principles  on 
which  I  had  al- 
ways acted,  with 
one  fatal  excep- 
tion, the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  ob- 
jected to  any  re- 
trial of  the  case 
by  the  Home 
Secretary  in 
deference  to 
clamour.  I  was 
on  hoUday  at  the 
time,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the 
case,  merely  as- 
suring my  loovm  tmems  that  I  approved  his  adherence  to 
the  sound  principle  that  a  judge  and  a  jurjr  who  have  seen 
the  witnesses  ana  heard  them  give  their  evidence  are  more 
likely  to  be  right  than  a  heterogeneous  ammtm  gatherum 
of  newspaper  readers  who  had  no  op^wrtanity  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  the  comparative  credibility  of 
the  opposing  witnesses.  Logically,  Mrs.  Maybrick  should 
have  been  hanged.  Mr.  Matthews,  however,  was  Home 
Secretary,  and  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  was  the  judge, 
and  between  them  they  contrived  to  make  as  nice  a  l)otch 
of  the  whole  business  as  wrong-headedness  on  one  side  and 
semi-dotage  on  tlie  other  coidd  have  brought  about.  Not 
daring  to  carry  out  the  capital  sentence,  they  evaded  the 
gallows  by  a  solemn  declaration  that  there  was  a  reason- 
able doubt  whether  any  murder  had  ever  heen  com- 
mitted ;  and  then,  instead  of  sending  Mrs.  Maybrick  for 
trial  on  the  charge  of  attempting  to  poison,  they  commuted 
the  sentence  passed  for  munter  to  penal  servitude  for 
life.  Mr.  Lab«nichere,  who  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
believers  in  her  guilt,  admitted  sorrowfully  that  Mr. 
Matthews  by  his  explanation  had  knocked  the  bottom 
out  of  tho  whole  case  against  Mrs.  Maybrick. 


MRS.  MAVRRirK  AT  WKR  MARBIAOR. 

{From  Of^tyrujhi  portrutt  i<ij  Medrington,  Liverpool.) 


The  excitement,  however,  died  down,  Mrs.  Maybrick 
went  to  her  living  tomb  in  Woking,  the  newspaper 
reader  passed  to  the  next  sensation,  and  probably  not  a 
vote  was  lost  to  the  Unionist  party  at  the  General  Elec- 
tion on  account  of  the  illogical  absurdity  of  the  Home 
Secretary's  dealing  with  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

Her  case  was  buried  and  forgotten,  at  least  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  I  certainly  had  not  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  refer  to  it  again. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  General  Election  over  than  the 
Maybrick  case  was  thrust  upon  my  attention  by 
a  letter  which  reached  me  from  the  Transvaal  Republic — 
of  all  places  in  the  world.  It  was  a  quaintly  aadressed 
letter,  beariog  the  postmark  of  Krugersdorp,  July  19th, 
and  franked  by  four  penny  stamps  of  the  South  African 
Republic.   The  address  was  as  follows : — 

Staed  Esq 
Editor  of  the  Palmall 
Gazeeth  and  Reweu  of  Reweujs 
London.  England. 
On  opening  tliis  mis^ive,  which  reached  me  August 
1.5th  or  IHth,  1  found  it  was  dated  Rithfontein,  July 
10th,  1892,  and  contained  a  remarkable  communication 
purporting  to  be  the  death-bed  confession  of  a  man  who 
accused  himself  of  having  conspired  with  others 
to  bring  suspicion  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick.  At  first 
T  was  not  disposed  to  pay  it  much  attention.  When 
any  great  murder  case  is  in  the  air  there  are 
usually  some  people  ready  to  accuse  themselves  of  a 
share  in  it,  especially  if  they  are  at  a  safe  distance  or 
at  the  point  of  death.  But  after  a  time  I  reflected  that 
the  Maybrick  case  was  not  by  any  means  in  the  air,  and 
that  even  if  it  had  been  before  the  public  at  home,  the 
contagion  of  morbid  curiosity  could  hardly  have  spread 
to  the  banks  of  the  limpono.  There  was  also  an  air  of 
genuine  conviction  about  tne  letter  which  impressed  me 
more  in  a  second  and  third  reading  than  it  did  at  first. 
The  extraordinary  spelUng,  due  to  the  effort  of  a  South 
African  Dutchman  to  spell  English  as  he  pronounces  it, 
gave  the  communication  an  umnistakable  stamp  of 
authenticity  so  far  as  its  writer  was  concerned.  So  after 
much  consideration  I  decided  to  look  into  the  matter. 
But  before  printing  my  conclu^ons  let  me  give  my 
readers  the  exMct  text  of  the  letter,  first  in  its  original 
spelling  and  then  in  ordinary  English,  together  with  a 
i*eproduction  in  fac-simile  of  the  confession : — 

Rithfontein  10th  Julay  92 

Mr  Stade. 
Der  Sir 

plis  will  ^oa  insert  this  in  yor  Walnbele  and  waid  Rede 
Peper  in  jus  this  to  a  Per  Wuman  ha  is  still  in  Prison  for  a 
Craim  a  anther  Person  has  comitted. 

is  itt  a  buth  5  months  a  goe  wen  in  compani  with  Hary 
Willson  from  Masonaland  to  the  Transvaal  Hi  bin  seke  with 
fever  and  ath  last  diaid  on  14  January  92  and  befor  HI 
daid  med  a  folo\NiDg  confexon  with  hi  instmkted  my  to  send 
to  Sir  Charels  Russell  Barister  at  Law,  London.  England 

There  was  4  of  us  started  bak  and  all  3  daid  from  fiver 
Exepeth  my  Self. 

and  is  noting  ben  don  in  the  mater  Sir  C.  Rousell  Has  no^ 
mauved  in  the  mather   I  Hoepe  you  Loving  justhis  to  yor^ 
felo  men  will  mauve  in  the  matter. 
He  daid  on  Linpopo  flates  on  14  January  1892  and  y 
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berid  by  my  and  vath  is  the  Worst  part  I  was  the  only  oen  of 
the  4  lefth  to  Her  that  miserbell  conffxson. 

Trusting  you  Loving  justhis  will  tik  this  in  to  conced- 
erson 

I  will  Subschralb  my  self  yors  most  humbel  Servant 

MoBBAU  Hasina  Bebthrad  Nbubebo. 
Thes  I  Will  svear  to  all  eny  theme  M.M.B.W. 

COFFBSCON  OP  HABY  WILLSON. 

Hi  stat  Hi  in  coDgancon  with  a  Wuman  by  the  noem 

the 


of      tampered 

inthinded  for  Mr.  Mirbrink 

.  Hi  sed  becos 
Mrs.  Marbrink  and  Hi 
coiild  not  agrey  and  Hi 
had  a  gmdg  igensth  her ; 
her  was  also  an  anther 
Wuman  Hi  cald  Her  Sera 
buth  I  Don  remember  the 
outher  nem. 

Itt  was  Bom  wer  ner 
Manchestter  som  thim 
ago^  and  si  is  still  in  prison. 
Hi  tould  my  to  send  thes 
stitment  to  Sir  Oharels 
Ruosell,  Barister-at-Law. 

This  being  Englished> 
runs  as  follows ; — 

Mr.  Stead.— Dear  Sir,— 
Please  will  you  insert  this 
in  vour  valuable  and 
widely-read  paper,  in  jus- 
tice to  a  poor  woman, 
who  is  still  in  prison  for  a 
crime  another  person  has 
committed.  It  is  about 
five  months  ago  since  (I 
was)  in  company  with 
Harry  Wilson  from 
Mashonaland  to  the  Trans- 
vaal. He  was  dck  with 
fever/ and  at  last  died  on 
January  14th,  1892.  Be- 
fore he  died  he  made  the 
following  confession,  which 
he  instructed  me  to  send 
to  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Barristsr-at-Law,  London, 
England.  There  were 
four  of  U8  who  started 
hack,  and  all  three  died 
from  fever  except  myself. 

And  as  nothing  has  been 
done  in  the  matter  — 
Sir  0.  Russell  has  not 
moved  in  the  matter,  I 
hope  that  you,  loving 
fellow 


with 
puth 


Medecin'  with 
Arsnick  in  to 


was  intended  for  Mr.  Maybrick,  put  arsenic  into  the 
.  He  sud  because  Mrs.  Maybrick  and  he  could  not 
agree,  and  he  had  a  grudge  against  her.  There  was  also 
another  woman,  he  called  her  Sarah,  but  I  don't  remember 
the  other  name.  It  was  somewhere  near  Manchester, 
some  time  ago,  and  she  is  ^iU  b  prison.  He  told  me 
to  send  this  statement  to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Barrister- 

at-Law.  —  

On  communicating  with  Sir  Charles  Russell,  he  kindly 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  letter  which 
had  been  sent  to  mm.   Witho  uc  reproducing  the  Dutch 

spellmg,  this  is  the  first 


letter  Englished  :- 

Johannesberg, 
March  25,  1892. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. 

Sir, — man  of  the  name 
of  Henry  Wilson  made  a 
confession  to  me  in  my  tent 
ac  Mashonaland  that  he  put 
arsenic  into  some  medicine 
for  purposes  of  revenge  on 
Mrs.  Maybrick,  near  Man- 
chester, some  years  ago. 
She  was  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  murder  and  seut 
to  prison  for  life,  and  lie 
wants  me  to  write  to  you  his 
confession  of  the  crime.  He 
died,  and  was  buried  on  the 
Limpopo  Kiver,  near  the 
drift  crossing  to  the  Trans- 
vaal. 


will 


FACSTMU.V  OF  CONFESSION, 

move  in  the  matter, 


Sstice  to  your  teiiow  men, 
e  died  on  the  Limpopo  Flats  on  January  14th,  1892, 
and  was  buried  by  me,  and  what  is  the  worst  part  I  was 
the  only  one  of  the  foiur  left  to  hear  that  miserable  con- 
fession. 

Trusting  that  you,  loving  justice,  will  take  this  into 
oonsiderauon,  I  wHl  subscribe  myself  your  most  humble 
servant, 

MoRBAU  Masina  Bekthrad  Nbubero. 
These  I  will  swear  to  at  any  time.   M.  M.  B.  N. 

CONFESSION  OF  HENBY  WILSON. 

He  stated  that  he,  in  conjunction  with  a  woman  by  the 
name  of  ,  tampered  with  medicine  which 


CONFESSION  OP  HENRY 
WILSON. 

He  said  he  wanted  to  be 
revenged  on  Mrs.  Maybrick. 
He  with  a  servant  girl  tam- 
pered with  the  medUcine  for 
Mr.  Maybrick,  and  put 
arsenic  into  it,  but  how 
much  I  could  not  get  to 
know  as  he  was  delirious  for 
fourteen  days.  He  died 
and  I  buried  him  on  the 
Limpopo  Flats  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Transvaal  two 
months  ago.  Trusting  you 
will  interest  yourself  on 
behalf  of  the  woman  Mr^. 
Maybrick,  I  remain,  your 
most  humble  servant, 
M.  KtBebthrad  Nbubebg. 

This  is  written  on  arrival 
from  Mashonaland.  I  am 
sorry  there  is  not  another 
witness  to  this  miserable 
statement.— M.  M.  B.  Neu- 
bebg. 

After  carefully  reading  and  re-reading  these  pathetic 
appeals  from  the  solitary  survivor  of  the  ill-fated  party 
of  farmers  in  Mashonaland,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  refuse  to  look  into  the 
whole  matter.  Mr.  Neuberg  was  evidently  profoundly 
convinced  of  the  serious  importance  of  the  case.  He 
seeriis  to  have  written  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  as  soon  as 
he  got  within  range  of  a  post  office.  After  waiting  four 
months,  when  he  heard  nothing  from  Sir  Charles,  who, 
however,  had  sent  his  letter  at  once  to  the  solicitors,  he 
could  not  remain  at  rest,  and  all  difficulties  of  caligraphy 
notwithstanding,  he  wrote  off  to  me,  believing  that  I 
would  at  least  look  into  the  matter  as  "one  loving  justice 
for  my  fellow  men." 
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A  NATIONAL  DISGRACE. 

So,  without  more  ado,  I  did  look  into  the  matter,  with 
this  result,  that  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
confession  or  whether  there  is  not,  I  can  not 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  case  is  so  scandalous 
an  illustration  of  the  very  worst  sides  of  the  British 
judicial  system  and  of  the  British  character,  that,  if 
only  to  give  us  a  chance  of  burying  the  matter  in 
oblivion,  Mrs.  Maybrick  should  be  released.  I  do 
not  care  how  prejudiced  any  one  may  be  against  Mrs. 
Maybrick.  No  Englishman  can  feel  otherwise  than 
ashamed  of  having  to  defend  the  manner  in  which  she  has 
been  dealt  with  by  our  Courts  and  our  Governments. 
If,  as  seems  by  no  means  improbable,  the  case  should 
become  a  subject  of  diplomatic  representations  between 
the  Governments,  as  it  has  already  become  the  subject 
of  very  vehement  journalistic  disputation  between  the 
papers  in  America  and  Great  Bntain,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  escape  a  gibbetting  that  is  little  short  of  a 
national  humiliation.  The  Americans  who  in  high  places 
and  in  low  are  criticising  the  way  in  which  we  dealt  with 
Mrs.  Maybrick,  have  us  on  the  hip.  A  sorrier  exhibition 
of  all  that  is  worst  in  the  blundering,  wrong-headed 
illogical  side  of  John  Bull  has  seldom  or  never  given 
occasion  for  his  enemies  to  exult  and  his  friends  to  wince. 

ME.  MATTHlIWS'  LAST  WOKD. 

The  climax  of  the  whole  tragedy  of  errors  was  not, 
however,  reached  until  the  publication  of  Mr.  Matthews' 
response  to  the  American  appeal  for  Mrs.  Maybriok's 
release,  in  which  the  world  is  solemnly  told  that  **  the 
case  of  the  convict  is  that  of  an  adulteress  attempting  to 
poison  her  husband  under  the  most  cruel  circumstances,'* 
otc.  The  reluctance  I  felt  to  grapple  with  the  subject 
disappeared  before  this  revived  imputation  of  the  charge 
of  adultery,  as  if  it  were  to  fill  in  and  make  up  for  all 
defioioDces  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  major  charge. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  may  er  may  not  have  been  unfaithful 
to  her  husband  on  the  one  solitary  occasion  that  she  un- 
doubtedly compromised  herself,  when  she  was  smarting 
under  the  discovery  of  her  husband's  infidelity,  when 
conjugal  relations  had  ceased,  and  she  was  almost  out  of 
her  senses  with  excitement  and  hysteria.  But  the  worst 
offence  which  senile  malevolence  on  the  Bench  or  in  the 
Home  Office  can  impute  to  this  unfortunate  woman 
is  as  a  trifle  light  as  air  compared  to  the  debauchery 
in  which  her  husband  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being. 

MRS.  MAYBRICK's  FATAL  MISTAKE. 

James  Maybrick  is  dead  and  gone  to  his  account. 
The  ada£[e  de  mortuu  does  not  apply  when  silence  as  to 
the  dead  inflicts  cruel  injustice  upon  the  living.  But  for 
the  chivalrous  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  shield  the 
reputation  of  her  dead  husband,  even  when  she  stood  in 
the  dock  accused  of  having  murdered  him,  she  would  not 
to-day  be  slowly  pining  to  death  in  Woking  Gaol.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  this  matter.  When  the  Messrs. 
Cleaver,  her  solicitors,  were  in  consultation  with  her 
before  the  trial,  Mrs.  Mavbrick  pathetically  implored 
them  to  spare  Jim  as  much  as  possible."  '4  know,"  she 
said,  ''he  has  done  many  wrong  things,  but  he  is  dead  now, 
and  I  would  be  distressed  if  his  fife  were  to  be  made 
public."  Her  solicitors  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  con- 
soling themselves  from  a  professional  point  of  view  that 
to  comply  with  her  earnest  entreaty  might  not  materially 
injure  the  case.  If  thev  had  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the 
immoralities  of  Mr.  Maybrick,  it  might  have  been  held  to 
have  suggested  a  motive  for  his  removal,  so  they  kept 
silence.  X^othing  was  said  to  bring  the  actual  facts  of  Bir. 
May  brick's  life  before  the  jury,  and  the  judge  was  able 
to  indulge  to  his  heart's  content  in  portraying  the 


unfortunate  wife  who  stumbled  once  as  a  horrible 
adulteress— false  to  a  husband  who,  for  aught  that 
appeared  in  Court,  was  entitled  to  her  love  and  honour 
and  respect. 

That  fatal  chivalry  of  the  loving  heart  of  a  deeply 
injured  woman  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  hideous 
miscarriage  of  justice,  which  has  as  its  latest  expression 
this  Ministerial  reference  to  the  *'  adulteress  who  is  now 
being  slowly  done  to  death  in  a  convict  prison. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  JAMES  MAYBRICK. 

I  feel,  therefore,  compelled  for  the  first  time  since  the 
case  was  reported  to  let  the  pubUc  understand  exactly 
what  kind  of  a  man  James  Maybrick  was,  in  order  that 
they  may  form  some  idea  of  the  justice  of  the  judge's 
invectives  and  ^he  cold-blooded  brutality  of  the  sneer 
which  Mr.  Matthews  put  into  Lord  SaUsbiuy's  mouth. 

James  Maybrick,  his  friends  will  say,  was  "a  very 
good  kind  of  fellow,"  which,  according  to  the  standard 
of  goodness  that  prevails  in  cei'tain  circles  in  Liverpool, 
may  be  true.  But  James  Maybrick  was  a  seducer,  an 
adulterer  and  a  debauchee.  Before  he  married  the  youn;; 
and  imiocent  girl,  for  whose  release  the  best  and  most 
influential  Americans  have  been  pleading  in  vain,  he  had 
seduced  a  yoimg  woman  of  eighteen  under  promise  of 
marriage.  He  kept  her  as  his  mistress  until  she  bore 
him  five  children  and  then  he  cast  her  off  without 
remorse  when  he  saw  his  chance  of  marrying  poor 
Florence. 

But  after  the  marriage  he  continued  occasionally  to 
meet  his  forsaken  mistress,  paying  her  more  or  less 
inegularly  a  miserable  pittance,  and  dying  without 
mafing  any  provision  for  her  maintenance.  Mrs. 
Maybrick  was  suspected  of  having  made  away  with  her 
husband  8  diamonds,  which,  it  was  subsequently  discovered, 
had  been  given  by  him  to  his  old  mistress  within  the 
last  year  of  his  life.  But  that  was  not  all.  James 
Maybrick  was  false  to  the  young  wife  whom  he  had 
brought  to  his  polluted  home.  His  relations  with  loose 
women  could  have  been  proved  in  court  and  as  the  result 
of  his  misconduct  marital  relations  were  suspended  for 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  It  was  not,  however,  for 
her  sake  that  this  virtual  separation  took  place.  He 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  injure  any  child  he  might  have. 
Thus,  by  his  own  evil  living,  Mrs.  Maybrick  was 
virtually  separated  from  her  husband  before  she  ever 
transgressed  with  Brierley.  That  does  not  condone  or 
exouse  her  fall,  but  it  entirely  puts  the  husband  out  of 
court,  and  makes  the  judge's  anathemas  seem  even  more 
brutaUy  unjust  than  they  appeared  at  Uie  time. 

ARSENIC  AS  A  PICK-MB-UP. 

When  Mr.  Maybrick  married,  he  was  over  forty,  but  so 
far  from  bein^  in  the  prime  of  life  and  manhood,  he 
admitted  to  his  American  doctor  that  he  had  wrecked 
his  constitution  by  his  vices.  He  only  kept  himself  going 
by  the  perpetual  administration  of  aphrodisiacs.  His 
office  was  like  a  drug-shop,  his  house  had  arsenic  in 
almost  every  comer.  He  habitually  dm^jged  himself 
with  arsenic,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  exhausted 
vitality.  To  upbraid  the  wife  of  such  a  debauchee,  whose 
life  was  one  long  series  of  adulteries,  with  being  an 
adulteress  of  so  heinous  a  type  that  she  deserved  to  be 
hanged,  is  absurd.  Yet  there  is  too  much  reason  for 
believing  that  but  for  the  imputation  of  adultery  against 
her,  no  jur^  would  ever  have  found  her  guilty  of  the 
murder  which  the  late  Home  Secretary  declared  might 
never  have  been  committed. 

I  went  down  to  L.verpool  last  month  to  look  up  the  evi- 
dence.  I  found  that  on  two  points  there  seemed  to  be  no 
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difference  of  opinion.  First,  that  Mr.  Maybrick  was  an 
habitual  adulterer;  and  secondly,  that  in  order  to 
counteract  the  enervating  consequences  of  his  debauchery 
he  constantly  drugged  hunself  with  arsenic.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  statement  which  would  havo  been  made  on 
oath  under  cross-examination  at  the  trial  but  that  the 
unfortunate  illness  of  the  witness  rendered  him  practically 
unable  to  give  his  evidence  clearly.  Mr.  James  Heaton, 
Fellow  of  file  Pharmaceutical  Society,  says: — 

I  am  a  chemist  and  draggist  carrying  on  baslness  in 
Liverpool.  The  late  Mr.  James  Maybrick  was  a  customer 
of  mine.  He  nsed  constantly  to  come  to  me  for  medicine, 
Qsaally  for  liquor  arsenicalis,  for  which  he  presented  a  pre- 
scription, believed  to  be  American.  This  liquor  arsenicalis 
he  would  sometimes  take  as  often  as  five  times  a  day. 
I  have  also  seen  him  take  arsenic  in  white  powder  out  of 
his  pocket  and  place  it  on  his  tongue.  He  carried  arsenic 
about  with  him.  He  used  it  as  he  used  the  liquor  arsenicalis 
as  a  pick-me-up. 

A  CONFIRMED  ARSENIC  EATER. 

Mr.  Maybrick,  in  short,  kept  himself  on  his  legs  by 
dosing  himself  with  arsenic.  He  had  arsenic  every- 
where, arsenic  in  his  pocket,  arsenic  in  his  house,  in 
capsules  and  powders  and  solutions.  I  have  in  mv 
possession  one  of  the  capsules  of  arsenic  and  iron,  which 
the  prosecution  kept  back  until  the  middle  of  the  trial,  but 
w£ioh  tiiey  admitted  he  had  procured  for  his  own  use.  To 
assume  tnat  the  arsenic  found  in  his  body  had  been 
placed  there  by  any  other  hands  save  his  own,  is  a 
supposition  which  would  need  to  be  supported  by  very 
strong  evidence  indeed  before  it  could  be  believed. 

But  of  that  evidence,  where  is  there  even  a  shred  or  a 
tittle  to  be  found  P  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  a  prescription 
for  an  arsenical  faoewash  for  her  complexion,  which, 
unfortunately,  was  not  discovered  until  after  the  trial, 
and  its  existence  was  doubted.  But  it  was  found  after- 
wards, and  is  printed  in  Macdou^U  s  book.  But  beyoad 
the  infinitesimal  quantity  of  arsenic  which  she  used  for  her 
complexion,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  prove  that  she 
ever  had  procured  any  poison  anywhere.  If  Dives  had 
perished  of  a  surfeit,  it  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to 
accuse  Lazarus  of  having  choked  him  with  the  crumbs 
which  he  shared  with  ^e  dogs,  as  to  saddle  Mrs.  Majbrick, 
because  of  her  cosmetics  and  her  flypapers,  with  the 
responsibility  for  poisoning  the  adulterer  v^o  used  arsenic 
aa  oart  of  his  daily  diet. 

THE  ATTOSNBT-OBNBRAL  ON  THE  JTUDOB. 

The  fact  is  that  the  case  was  dedded  not  in  the  least 
upon  the  evidence  of  experts,  but  solely  upon  the  preju- 
dice imported  into  the  case  by  the  judge  on  the  last  day  of 
his  summing-u^.  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen,  who  was  much 
prejudiced  asainst  wives  suspected  of  misbehaviour, 
kad  worked  nimself  up  into  a  kind  of  frenzy  at  the 
thought  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  becoming  a  popular  heroine. 
The  judge's  charge  was  of  a  nature  happily  almost 
without  precedent  in  British  courts.  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
the  Attomey-Cleneral,  in  his  memorandum  to  the  Home 
Office,  used  the  following  wei^ty  words  of  censture  of  the 
judge's  conduct.  After  saying  that  it  was  eminently  a 
case  in  which  the  judge  was  bound  to  allay  preiuaice 
instead  of  exciting  it  by  vehement  appeal,  Sir  Charles 
pointed  out  that  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  had  passion- 
ately invited  them  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He  made 
suggestions  which  were  untenable,  and  had  never  been 
advanced  by  the  prosecution,  and  went  out  of  his  way  to 
make  misleading  references.   Sir  Charles  continues : — 

But  most  important  of  all,  instead  of  distinctly  separating 
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the  two  issues  of  cause  of  death,  and*  the  prisoner's  guilt  in 
connection  with  it,  he  appears  to  have  told  the  jury  not  to 
consider  the  case  separately,  but  as  a  whole.  It  is  submitted 
this  is  clearly  wrong  and  misleading. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  point  made  by  the 
prosecution  was  put  by  the  learned  judge,  and  with  greater 
insistence,  as  well  as  other  points  which  the  prosecution  had 
not  made— while,  at  the  same  time,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
realised  the  importance  of  many  of  the  points  made  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner,  and  did  not  put  some  of  them  at  all,  and 
those  which  he  did  put  he  minimised  and  discounted. 

To  begin  with,  he  took  two  days  to  sum  up.  The  first 
day  he  spoke  as  a  judge.  The  second  clay  some  malign 
influence  seemed  to  have  possessed  or  obsessed  him,  and 
he  raged  like  a  violent  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  leaving 
no  stone  untiu-ned  to  excite  prejudice  against  the  un- 
fortunate woman  in  the  dock.  Why  this  change  no  one 
can  say.  All  tliat  was  known  was  that  he  paced  his  room 
the  night  before  the  verdict  as  in  a  frenzy,  came  into 
court  and  charged  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  upon  tJie 
wretched,  forlorn  woman  in  the  dock.  He  laid  him- 
self out  to  excite  prejudice  against  this  "  horrible  woman," 
but  even  when  he  had  finished  his  twelve-hour  harangue 
for  the  prosecution  from  the  Bench,  he  had  sufficient 
judicial  acumen  left  amidst  the  perceptible  decay  of 
nis  faculties  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  verdict  of 
^ilty.  I  was  assured  in  Liverpool  by  one  who  had 
it  direct  from  the  official  concerned,  that  when  the  jury 
retired  the  judge  called  up  the  clerk  and  asked  him 
what  the  verdict  would  be.  "  My  Lord,"  he  repUed,  I 
am  not  the  jury.**  Oh,"  said  the  judge,  *4t  is  impossible 
for  them  to  find  her  guilty  in  face  of  the  medical 
evidence."  That,  also,  was  the  opinion  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

THB  REVOLT  AGAINST  THE  VERDICT. 

The  conviction  that  a  verdict  of  "Not  Guilty"  was 
inevitable  was  so  firmly  entertained  that  both  the  even- 
ing papers  printed  special  editions  announcing  a  verdict 
of  "Not  Guilty,"  and  sold  them  in  the  streets.  When 
the  jury  returned,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-eight 
minutes,  with  a  verdict  of  "Guilty,"  >ihe  sensalaon 
was  overwhelming.  Even  the  judge  felt  it,  and  in 
pasnng  sentence  of  death  he  placed  the  whole  respon- 
sibilitjr  apon  the  jury  and  the  jury  alone.  Outside  the 
ebullition  of  feeling  was  almost  unpre<^ented.  I  do 
not  remember  any  case  in  which  the  public  protested  so 
vehementlv  against  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  general  public.  Rvery  member  of  tho 
Bar  present  at  the  Assizes,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Beoorder  of  Liverpool,  signed  the  imemorial  in  her  favour. 

Sir  Charles  Russell  in  his  memorandum  to  the  Home 
Office,  says  :— 

Lastly.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  verdict  came  as  a 
surprise  upon  the  trained  minds  of  the  Bar  of  the  Northern 
Circuit,  and  that  to  the  very  last  moment  (even  after  the 
summing-up),  the  leading  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution,  Mr. 
Addison,  Q.C.,  M.P ,  persisted  in  saying  that  the  juiy  could 
not,  especially  in  view  of  the  medical  evidence,  find  a  verdict 
of  "Guilty." 

MB.  MATTHEWS'  VERDICT — NO  MURDER. 

The  Home  Secretary,  under  the  chaotic  system  of 
British  jurisprudence,  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal.  Being  clamorously  summoned  to  re-try  the  case, 
he  went  into  the  evidence  with  the  assistance  of  the  judge 
who  tried  Mrs.  Ifaybrick.  The  result  of  his  re-tnal  of 
the  issue  was  the  summary  but  decisive  overturn  of  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  the  verdict  of  murder  had 
been  given.  The  judge  had  submitted  to  the  jury  aa 
the  first  <|uestion  which  they  must  decide : 
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Did  JmMs  Maybfick  Die  of  Arsenic  ? 
And  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  he  told 
them  that,  'Mt  is  a  necessanr  step — it  is  essential  to  this 
charge  that  the  man  died  of  poison,  and  the  poison  sug- 
gested is  arsenic."  Further,  he  distinctly  asserted  that 
it  must  be  the  foundation  of  a  judgment  imfavourable  to 
the  prisoner  that  he  died  of  arsenic."  The  judge  did  not 
need  to  remind  the  jury  that  if  there  was  any  reasonable 
doubt,  it  is  the  established  principle  of  English  law  that 
the  prisoner  must  have  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  That 
goes  without  saying.  Biit  the  jury,  notwithstanding  the 
evidence  of  four  most  distinguished  medical  experts, 
who  swore  that  the  deceased  did  not  die  of  poison, 
decided  that  there  was  no  reason  for  doubting  but  that 

James  Maybrick  did  Die  of  Arsenic, 
Then  comes  the  Home  Secretary  who  re-tries  the  case, 
and  proclaims  to  the  world  that  after  taking  the  best 
medical  and  legal  advice  that  could  be  obtained,  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  evidence  does  not 
wholly  exclude  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  his  death  was 
in  fact  caused  by  the  administration  of  arsenic ! " 

The  Home  Secretary *s  verdict  is  directly  opposed  to 
that  of  the  jury.   His  finding  is  : 

/  Doubt  whether  James  Maybrick  did  Die  of  Arsenic. 

As  the  prisoner  is  always  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  this  knocks  the  very  foundation  out  of  the  verdict 
of  the  jury.  If  there  was  no  murder  no  one  can  be  guilty 
of  mui^er.  If  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  that  May- 
brick did  not  die  of  poison,  then  clearly  there  can  be  no 

Cund  in  law  or  in  reason  for  convicting  his  wife  of 
ing  poisoned  him.  But  although  the  Home  Secretary 
thus  summarily  destroys  the  foundation  of  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  he  refuses  to  alter  the  decision  that  she  is  gidlty 
of  wilfully  murdering  a  man  who,  he  admits,  may  never 
have  been  murdered  at  all. 

We  shall  have  to  ransack  the  annals  of  topsv  turvy- 
<lom  to  discover  a  precedent  for  this  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous conclusion.  But  it  stands  to  this  day  unreversed, 
and  this  morning  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  reoEdled  by  the 
harsh  clangour  of  the  prison  bell  at  Woking  to  the 
lot  of  a  convicted  muraeress,  doomed  to  spend  her 
life  in  penal  servitude,  to  expiate  a  murder  which  the 
judge  who  tried  her  and  the  Home  Secretary  who  re-tried 
her  agree  in  declaring  may  quite  possibly  never  have 
been  committed ! 

OP  WHAT,  THEN,  WAS  MRS.  MAYBBICK  GUILTY? 

The  answer  is  that^  although  the  verdict  of  wilful  murder 
has  been  practically  annulled,  the  Home  Secretary  decided 
that  the  evidence  clearly  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mrs.  Maybrick  administered  and  attempted  to  administer 
arsenic  to  her  husband  with  intent  to  murder,  and  that 
for  attempting  to  poison  she  may  be  lawfully  imprisoned 
for  life.  If  so,  so  be  it.  But  in  that  case  let  us  clearly 
understand  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  at  this  moment  a 
convict  in  Woking,  not  for  committing  wilful  murder,  but 
for  attempting  to  poison.  That  surely  b  clear  enough 
from  the  decision  of  the  Home  Office.  Yet  so  anomalous 
are  the  ways  of  the  circumlocution  office,  so  labyrinthine 
the  maze  of  British  jurisprudence,  that  the  Home  Office 
still  maintains  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  under  sentence,  not 
for  attempting  to  poison,  but  for  wilful  murder.  It  is 
such  banal  futilities  which  will  yet  make  the  British 
Home  Office  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world. 

DID  SHB  BVBB  GIVB  HIM  POISON  P 

But  is  it  true  that  the  evidence  points  so  clearly 
to  the  administration  of  poison  by  Mrs.  Maybrick? 
She  herself  admitted  having  ^put  a  powderi  at  her 


husbands  urgent  request,  into  a  bottle  of  meat  juice, 
and  at  the  trial  a  bottle  of  meat  juice,  which  Mra.  May- 
brick declares  she  never  saw  before,  was  produced  which 
contained  arsenic.  But  it  is  admitted  that  none 
of  that  arsenious  meat  juice  was  ever  administered 
to  him,  so  that,  whatever  her  intent  may  have 
been,  it  was  not  carried  into  efiect.  Where,  then, 
is  the  evidence  that  she  admini8tex:ed  the  arsenic,  if  she 
ever  gave  him  any,  which  is  not  proved,  with  felonious 
intent  P  If  she  gave  him  arsenic  in  his  medicine,  it  may 
have  been  at  his  own  re(juest,  or  she  may  have  given  it  to 
him  inadvertently,  owmg  to  Uie  poison  having  been 
placed  in  his  meoicine  by  other  parties.  The  former  is 
the  conclusion  which  is  suggested  by  the  notorious  habits 
of  Mr.  Maybrick,  the  latter  is  put  forward  by  the 
confession  from  South  Africa.  In  either  case  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  keeping  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  gaol. 

THB  AFBICAN  CONFESSION. 

The  case  for  Mrs.  Mavbrick,  I  take  it,  if  we  accept  the 
confession  of  Harry  Wilson  as  genuine,  is  that  Mr.  May- 
brick did  not  die  of  poison,  and  that  after  he  was  dead 
conspirators  in  the  household  put  about  the  arsenic  and 
the  arsenical  liquor  which  the  dead  man  had  in  his  posses- 
sion, so  as  to  excite  suspicion  against  Mrs.  Maybrick. 
Mr.  Matthews,  I  believe,  satisfied  himself  that  the 
arsenic  found  in  solution  in  the  meat  juice  could  not  have 
been  put  there  in  powder,  so  that  it  is  not  accoimted 
for  by  Mrs.  Maybrick's  story  about  the  powder.  Now, 
however,  we  have  the  statement  of  the  man^  Hariy 
Wilson,  that  he,  for  purposes  of  revenge,  aided  by  nurses 
or  servants  in  the  house,  put  arsenic  into  the  medicine  or 
into  the  tea.  I  admit  the  difficulty  of  beUeving  that  any 
human  being  could  be  base  enough  to  join  in  so  wicked  a 
plot  against  an  innocent  woman,  and  to  carry  it  out  at 
the  very  moment  when  their  unfortunate  victim  was 
hring  in  a  swoon  into  which  she  fell  when  her  husband 
diecL  But  here  we  have  Harry  Wilson's  confession,  and 
as  some,  at  least,  of  those  about  had  made  up  their  minds 
Mrs.  Maybrick  was  a  poisoner,  they  may  have  had  slight 
scruples  at  making  assurance  doubly  sure  by  assisting  in 
preparing  the  evidence  in  support  of  their  case.  But  I 
lay  no  stress  on  this. 

WHAT  THB  MBDICAL  BXPBRT8  SAY. 

But  is  there  any  proof  anywhere  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
ever  attempted  to  poison  her  husband  P  No  one  could 
prove  she  ever  procured  any  arsenic  anywhere,  or  admi- 
nistered it  at  any  time.  Dr.  C.  M.  Tidy,  one  of  tiie  official 
analysts  to  the  Home  Office,  and  Dr.  Macnamara,  who 
were  called  as  medical  experts  for  Mrs.  Maybrick,  pul)- 
hshed  after  the  trial  a  toxicological  study  of  the  case,  in 
which  they  referred  to  the  disastrous  result  of  a  trial 
which,  if  often  repeated,  would  shake  the  pubUc  faith  in 
English  justice."  These  high  authorities  thuB  sum  up 
their  judgment  as  follows : — 

Two  conclasions  are  forced  apon  as 

1.  That  the  arsenic  found  in  Maybrick's  body  may  have 
been  taken  in  merely  medical  doses,  and  that  probably  it  was 
so  taken. 

2.  That  the  arsenic  may  have  been  taken  a  considerable 
time  before  either  his  death  or  illness,  and  that  probably  it 
was  so  taken.  , 

Oar  toxicological  studies  have  led  us  to  the  three  following 
condnsions  -.-^ 

1.  That  the  symptoms  from  whksh  Maybrick  suffered  are 
consistent  with  any  form  of  acute  dyspepsia,  but  that  they 
absolutely  point  away  from,  rather  tfaao  towards,  arsenic  as 
the  caase  of  such  dyspepfcio  oonditio!). 

2.  That  the  post-mortam  appearances  aie  indicative  of 
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inflammation,  but  that  they  emphatically  point  away  from 
arsenic  as  the  cause  of  death. 

.L  That  the  analysis  fails  to  find  more  than  one-twentieth 
^art  of  a  fatal  dose  of  arsenic,  and  that  the  quantity  so  found 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  its  medicinal  ingestion, 

MR.  ASQCITH'S  opportunity. 

The  confession  from  South  Africa,  even  if  it  were  quite 
valueless,  has  been  of  good  service  in  directing  atten- 
tion once  more  to  the  travesty  of  justice,  wmch  has 
exposed  us  to  serious  remonstrances  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  most  humiliating  for  an  English- 
man to  have  to  answer  before  the  bar  of  American  public 
opinion  for  such  a  farrago  of  blunders  and  illogicalities  as 
we  have  passed  in  review.  Mr.  Asquith,  deaJing  with  a 
petition  handed  him  on  entering  office,  has  declared  that  he 
sees  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  decision  of  his  pre- 
decessor. I  have  too  much  respect  for  Mr.  Asquith  to 
take  this  as  his  final  deHverance.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  publicly  array  the  British  Goddess  of  Justice 
in  a  white  shirt  and  put  ashes  on  her  head  in  order  to 
terminate  this  unseemly  business.  As  Mr.  Matthews 
reduced  the  charge  from  wilful  murder  to  that  of  attempt- 
ing to  poison,  Mr.  Asqmth  can  reduce  the  sentence  from 
penal  servitude  for  life  to  one  for  five  years,  which 
is  the  moi*e  usual  sentence  for  such  an  ofifence.  This  five 
years'  sentence— shortened  by  the  usual  allowance  for 
good  behaviour— is  almost  on  the  point  of  expiry.  Mr. 
Asauith  while  reconsidering  the  sentences  of  the  convicts 
unaer  his  change,  may  easily  arrange  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
shall  not  spend  anoth^*  Christmas  in  gaol. 

MRS.  MAYBRICK'8  IMPENDING  DOOM. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  is  being  slowly  tortured  to  death  in 
solitary  confinement ;  and  if  she  is  not  speedily  released 
by  the  clemency  of  the  Grown,  she  will  die.  She  has 
been  under  medical  treatment  as  an  invalid  since 
December.  The  medical  officers  have  done  what  they 
can  to  alleviate  her  suflferings,  and  to  restore  her  to 
a  reeular  and  normal  state  of  health.  They  have 
utteny  failed,  and  for  this  reason :  the  malady  from 
which  she  suffers  is  directly  engendered  by  incessant 
brooding  over  a  cruel  wron^  in  a  silence  unbroken  even 
by  the  voice  of  the  warder,  in  the  solitude  of  an  isolated 
cell.  Too  weak  to  labour,  she  spends  twenty-three  hours 
in  every  twenty-four  in  sunless  gloom,  with  nothing  to 
do,  except  to  indulge  in  brooding  over  the  steady 
approach  of  insanity  or  death.  She  suffers  agony  from 
racking;  headaches,  which,  from  the  family  history,  are  pro- 
bably the  preludes  of  the  consumption  to  which  her  brother 
succumbed.  Pain,  despair,  gloom,  and  disease — all  these 
ire  visited  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and,  unless  Mr.  Asquith 
relents,  the  pressure  will  be  steadily  kept  up  until  the 
miserable  woman  is  tortured  to  death.  It  would  be  more 
merdf  ul  and  more  logical  to  hang  her  off  band  than  to 
persist  in  wearing  out  her  life  by  this  horror  of  slow 
torment,  out  of  regard  for  the  amo*n*  propre  of  an 
ex-Home  Secretary  and  a  superannuated  judge. 

A  CASE  FOR  THE  CABINET. 

Even  if  Mr.  Asquith  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plea 
thus  put  forward,  we  should  not  despair.  The  matter  is 
one  which  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  department. 
Lord  Rosebery  is  certain  to  have  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  may  find  it  expedient  to  spare 
n  little  time  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  is  worth 
while  following  President  Lincoln's  example,  and 
strain  a  point,  rather  than  persist  in  rigour  which 
creates  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  very  lively 
sense  of  the  illogical  injustice  of  British  jurisprudence. 
For  m^  own  part,  as  one  responsible  for  the  only  political 
r^eriodical   circulating  equiuiy  in   both    Empire  and 


Republic,  which  aims,  above  all  things,  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  close  union  based  on  mutual  respect  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  the  English-speaking  race,  I 
can  only  present  this  plea  respectfully  before  the  new 
Administration,  with  the  deep  conviction  that  the  per- 
manent interests  of  both  countries  would  be  best  served 
by  the  removal  of  a  cause  of  dispute  which  is  certainly 
not  calculated  to  contribute  either  to  our  self-respect  or 
our  reputation  for  either  justice  or  mercy. 

THE  OPINION  OP  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

In  conclusion  I  may  add  that  the  opinion  that  Mrs. 
Maybrick  was  wrongfully  convicted  has  been  entertained 
from  first  to  last  by  her  solicitors,  Messrs.  Cleaver,  of 
Liverpool,  and  her  counsel,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  now 
Attorney-General.  Everything  that  has  since  come  to 
light  has  but  confirmed  the  views  expressed  by  the  legal 
advisers  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  at  the  trial,  viz.  that  the 
evidence  was  in  her  favom*,  and  they  have  never  ceased 
to  promote  every  measure  for  obtaining  her  release. 
Sir  Charles  Russell's  position  is  somewhat  delicate.  He 
was  Mrs.  Maybrick's  counsel.  He  is  now  the  le^al 
adviser  of  the  Government.  This  hampers  him.  He 
might  be  accused  of  using  his  official  position  to  advise 
the  release  of  his  client.  But  before  he  was  Attorney- 
General  he  drew  up  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Matthews,  in 
which  he  expressed  himself  in  terms  which  he  abides  by 
without  hesitation  to  this  hour.  From  this  memonal  1 
quote  the  following  passage  : — 

.On  the  whole,  it  is  submitted  that  looking  to  all  the  facts 
— to  the  strange  habits  of  the  deceased,  and  to  the  stroDg 
conflict  of  medical  testimony— coupled  with  the  summing-up 
of  the  judge,  which  took  captive  the  judgment  of  the  jury, 
the  verdict  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  the 
irrevocable  penalty  ought  not  to  be  inflicted. 

The  capital  sentence  was  not  inflicted;  but  penal  servi- 
tude for  life  is,  under  present  conditions,  a  sentence  of 
death.  Surely,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  the 
time  has  come  for  that  sentence  to  be  revoked. 


THE  AMERICAN  APPEAL. 

AN    OPEN    LETTER    TO    THE  QUEEN. 

Gail  Hamilton  has  addressed  an  ''Open  Letter  to 
the  Queen,"  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  which 
appears  in  the  North  American  Reinew  for  September. 
Gail  Hamilton  is  one  of  the  numerous  band  of  American 
women  who  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Mrs.  May- 
brick with  a  zeal  and  an  enthusiasm  which  is  beyond 
all  praise,  whether  or  not  we  think  it  in  accord- 
ance with  knowledge.  Gail  Hamilton  lays  before  Her 
Majesty  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful 
American  plea  for  Mrs.  Maybrick  that  has  as  yet  been 
penned.  Lord  Rosebery  wUl  do  well  to  read  it,  and  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Secretaries  might  do  worse  than 
consult  together  to  see  whether  something  might  not 
be  done  to  make  a  more  adequate  response  to 
the  American  appeal  than  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Matthews  could  be  induced  to  recommend.  Gail  Hamilton 
starts  effectively  enough  with  a  reference  to  the  pardon 
by  President  Lincoln  of  Alfred  Rubery,  an  English  sub- 
ject, who  bought  a  ship,  stuffed  it  full  of  powder  and 
shot  with  a  view  of  seizing  the  forts  of  San  Francisco, 
and  raising  a  rebellion  in  California.  Rubery  was  found 
guilty  in  1863  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment. 
Shortly  afterwards  John  Bright  appealed  for  the  pardon 
of  Rubery.  President  Lincoln  promptly  granted  the 
pardon,  and  the  entry  in  the  law  reports  states  that  the 
pardon  was  panted  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  good 
will  to  Mr.  Bright,  by  whom  it  had  been  solicited.  Gail 
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Hamilton  suggests  from  this  that  England  might  pardon 
Mrs.  Maybrick  in  deference  to  the  appeal  of  America. 
English  people  will  read  with  surprise  of  the  interest 
which  the  Maybrick  case  has  excited  m  the  most  influential 
quarters  in  America.  The  wives  of  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  signed  a  petition  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  praying  her  grace  on  behalf  of  our  young  country- 
woman, Florence  Maybrick,  a  widow,  a  mother,  fatherless, 
brotherless,  wearing  out  in  prison  a  life  sentence  of  penal 
seivitude.**  When  the  wife 
of  the  President  of  America 
and  the  wives  of  the  prin- 
cipal Ministers  at  Wash- 
ington earnestly  and  re- 
spectfully entreat  the 
Queen  of  England  to  par- 
don and  release  Mrs.  May- 
brick,  it  is  to  be  resetted 
that  a  petition  so  mfluen- 
tially  supported  should  have 
been  received  so  cavalierly 
by  Lord  Salisbury.  Not 
only  did  the  wives  of  the 
President  and  his  Ministers 
appeal  to  the  Queen,  but 
a  petition  urgently  asking 
Mr.  Matthews  to  act  vise  Her 
Majesty  to  order  the  par- 
don and  release  of  Mrs. 
Maybrick  has  been  signed 
by  forty  bearing  the  most 
representative  names  in 
America.  This  petition  was 
drawn  up  under  the  im- 
mediate instigation  and 
revision  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The 
Chief  Justice,  it  seems,  is 
connected  with  Bfrs.  May- 
brick on  the  mother's  side 
by  marriage.  Two  other 
judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  nearly  atnn  by 
the  father's  side  to  Mrs. 
Maybrick.  Amonc  those 
who  have  signed  l£e  peti- 
tion were  the  following : — 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of 
the  Senate ;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet ;  many  chiefs  of  bureaus ; 
the  (General  commanding  the  army  and  several  Brigadier 
Generals;  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  highest  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America;  the  Minister  to  France^  the 
Acting  Judge  Advocate-General ;  and  others. 

The  petition  which  was  so  signed  contained  a  state- 
ment of  the  facta  as  to  the  profound  impression  produced 
by  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  that  there  had  been  a 
miacarriageof  justice,  and  a  reference  to  the  reasonable 
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doubt  which  the  Home  Secretary  said  as  to  whether 
there  had  been  any  murder  or  not.  The  petition  goes 
further  and  arraigns  not  unjustly  the  scandalous  defect 
of  the  EngUsh  judicial  system  which  fails  to  provide  any 
court  of  Criminal  Appeal  before  which  the  question 
raised  in  the  Maybrick  case  could  be  properly  brought  and 
decided.  Whether  or  not  this  American  impeachment  of 
English  justice  nettled  Lord  Salisbury  or  not  it  is  diffiotlt 
to  say,  but  many  Englishmen  will  read  for  the  first  time 
\vith  regret  and  with  astonishment  that  Lord  Salisbury 

replied  to  this  petition  in 
the  following  terms : — 

Taking  the  most  lenient 
view  which  the  facts  proved 
in  evidence,  and  known  to 
Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State,  admit  of,  the  case  of 
this  con  vice  was  that  of  an 
adulteress  attempting  to 
poison  her  husband,  under 
the  most  cruel  circumstances, 
while  (he  pretended  to  be 
nursing  him  on  bis  sick  bed. 

The  Secretary  of  State 
regrets  that  he  has  been  un- 
able to  find  any  ground  for 
recommending  to  the  Queen 
any  further  act  of  clemency 
towards  the  prisoner. 

Gail  Hamilton  concludes 
her  paper  by  making  a 
somewhat  bitter  reference 
to  the  caaes  of  Mrs. 
Osborne  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, and  it  concludes 
by  an  eloquent  appeal  on 
behalf  of  this  American 
woman  immiu^d  in  Woking 
Prison,  whose  release  is 
prayed  for  by  the  agonising 
entreaties  of  a  mother,  and 
the  tender  urgency  of  the 
wife  of  the  Prudent  of  the 
United  States  and  the  re- 
spectful petition  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the 
American  Republic. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Eng- 
land that  her  peculiar  insti- 
tutions should  come  up  for  review  under  such  circum- 
stances as  this  of  the  Maybrick  trial.  This  American 
woman  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  a  judge  on  the 
verse  of  dotage,  after  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
had  remarked  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty  in  the  face  of  the  medical  evidence.  She  was 
declared  by  the  jury  to  have  been  clearly  proved  guilty 
of  wilfully  poisoning  a  man,  who  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, sitting  as  Court  of  Appeal,  found  was  possibly 
not  murdered  at  all;  and  she  is  now  serving  a 
sentence  which  was  not  pronounced  by  the  judge,  for  an 
ofience  which  was  neither  alleged  against  her  in  the 
indictment  nor  submitted  to  t^e  jury  at  the  trial. 
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WANTED-A  COLLEGE  OF  INDEXERS. 


^(^EVEKAL  years  ago,  when  I  was  editing  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  William 
wheeler,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  aspirations  as  to 
indexing,  and  his  theory  as  to  the  possibility  of  making 
a  comprehensive  index  of  the  worlds  knowledge,  with  a 
iuoidity  and  a  confidence  that  surprised  and  attracted 
me.  When  1  startled  this  Review  I  had  a  long  and  in- 
teresting talk  with  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  was  quite  as 
interesting  in  conversation  as  in  correspondence,  and 
discussed  with  him  the  possibility  of  founding  a  College 
of  Indexers,  which  would  organise  the  willing  services  of 
indexers  all  over  the  country,  so  as  to  render  it  possible 
for  every  citizen  to  have  at  his  elbow  a  complete  catalogue 
digest  of  all  the  printed  matter  in  the  world  bearing 
upon  whatever  subject  he  was  interested  in.  Mr.  Wheeler 
is  a  man  of  faith.  He  laughs  at  impossibilities,  and  says 
it  shall  be  done;  and,  meantime,  he  has  manfully s4^im- 
self  to  the  doing  of  it.  Twelve  months'  hard  work  in  his 
leisure  hours  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  Digest- 
Index  of  "  The  Spectator,"  which  has  just  been  published 
by  Messrs^  Koutledge. 

Tjiis  index  forms  an  indispensable  companion  volume 
to  the  Routledge  edition  of  "The  Spectator,"  and  as  there 
is  only  this  index  to  the  contents  of  **The  Spectator" 
Routledge's  will  become  the  indispensable  edition  for  all 
students  of  English  literatui'e. 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  condensed  his  index  into  178  pages  of 
double  column  small  print.  It  is,  as  he  calls  it,  not 
merely  an  index,  it  is  a  Digest-Index,  and  aims  at  digest- 
ing into  small  compass  the  gist  of  the  essays  of  '^The 
Spectator."  For  instance,  he  devotes  more  than  six  solid 
pages  to  extracts  which  give  "The  Spectator's"  views  of 
"  Aim  in  Life."  Then,  again,  under  "  Allegories  "  we  have 
an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  allegories ;  under  "  Death  " 
we  have  quotations  not  merely  from  "  The  Spectator,"  but 
also  from  the  mottoes  from  all  authors.  Bartlett's 
**  Familiar  Quotations,"  which  is  on  every  bookshelf,  con- 
tains no  quotations  from  "  The  Spectator,"  so  that  hunters 
for  quotations  will  find  this  Digest -Index  a  useful 
supplement  to  Bartlett.  Mr.  Wheeler  found,  as  others 
have  found  before  him,  that  "women"  were  the  most 
difficult  of  all  his  subjects.  As  his  method  of  treat- 
ing it  is  typical  of  ms  method,  I  quote  his  general 
divisions:—"!.  A  Definition  of  Woman.  2.  Stories  of 
Women.  3.  Satires  on  Women.  4.  Agreeable  Types. 
5.  Other  Types.  6.  Some  Weaknesses.  7.  Their  Con- 
versation and  Eloquence.  8.  Their  Place  and  Duties. 
9.  Generally.  And  10.  Gross  References."  I  give  also 
the  entries  under  tiie  tenth  subdivision : — 

Amazons  ;  aspasia  ;  beaaties  ;  beauty  ;  bluestocking  ; 
blushing  ;  behaviour ;  chastity  ;  children  ;  complexion ; 
confidants  ;  coquets  ;  courtship  ;  dancing  ;  daughters  ; 
demurrers;  dress;  fans;  gambling;  gi^lers;  girls; 
ffluttons ;  gossips ;  hair ;  heiresses ;  heroines ;  idols ;  Jezebel ; 
jilts;  ladies;  letters;  longings;  love;  maids;  marriage; 
mistresses;  modesty;  mothers;  mothers-in-law;  old  maids; 
orange-women  ;  painting  ;  pandars ;  patches  ;  peepers ; 
petticoats ;  Picts ;  pin-money ;  pregnancy ;  prigs ;  pro- 
curesses; Quakers;  Queens;  romps;  Salamanders;  sale; 
scolds;  seduction;  servants;  sexes;  shrews;  sluggards; 
sluts ;  small-pox ;  snuff ;  suicide ;  swimming ;  swingers ; 
vapours ;  widows ;  witches ;  wives. 


The  volume  is  respectfully  inscribed  to  "Biblio- 
graphers, librarians,  indexers,  and  others  engaged  in  the 
art  of  record."   Mr.  Wheeler  says  of  his  woA : — 

It  is  primarily  intended  as  an  Index,  Key,  or  Companion, 
to  Steele  and  Addison's  ** Spectator '*  (Professor  Morley's 
edition,  published  bj'  Messrs.  Routledge  and  Sons),  but 
beyond  this  the  compiler  has  been  animated  by  a  desire  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  be  possible— 

(1)  To  make  a  complete  and  orderly  survey  of  any  book ; 

(2)  To  secure  uniformity  of  plan  in  Indices  or  Surveys 
prepared  by  different  persons ;  and 

(3)  To  provide  an  endowment  for  a  general  enterprise  in 
this  direction  by  making  a  Digest-Index  attractive  enough  to 
be  a  readable,  saleable  book  on  its  own  merits,  apart  from  its 
function  as  a  key  to  another  book. 

When  I  pubUshed  last  month  the  article  describing 
Miss  Bailey  8  Indexing  Office,  3,  Keppel  Street,  W.C.,  Mr. 
Wheeler  called  upon  me  to  say  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
indexing  was  being  recognised  as  a  respectable  profession. 
I  then  asked  Mr.  Wheeler  to  explain  for  the  readers  of 
this  Revibw  his  idea  as  to  the  possibility  of  founding  a 
College  of  Indexers,  and  content  myself  with  quoting,  in 
conclusion,  Cardinal  Newman's  weighty  exposition  of  the 
present  condition  of  darkness,  from  which  we  may  hope 
the  College  of  Indexers  would  deliver  us. 

We  have  a  vast  inheritance,  but  no  inventory  of  our 
treasures.  All  is  given  us  in  profusion  ;  it  remains  for  us  to 
catalogue,  sort,  distribute,  select,  harmonise,  and  complete. 
We  have  more  than  we  know  how  to  use ;  stores  of  learning, 
but  little  that  is  precise  and  serviceable ;  Catholic  truth  and 
individual  opinion,  first  principles  and  the  guesses  of  genius, 
all  mingled  in  the  same  words,  and  requiring  to  be  discri- 
minated. We  meet  with  truths  overstated  or  misdirected  on 
matters  of  detail  variously  taken,  facts  incompletely  proved 
or  applied,  and  rules  inconsistently  urged  or  discordantly 
interpreted. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor  Kay  has  a  paper  on  Note-Making 
Systematised  "  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for  October,  not  par- 
ticularly lucid.  The  key-stone  of  his  system  is  sheets  of 
paper  of  uniform  size  in  single  leaves.  He  prefers  this 
both  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan  of  indexing  a  book  at  the 
end  and  to  the  index  rerum  or  commonplace  book  of 
others : — 

The  second  provision  is  a  «t<^V^headlng  placed  at  the 
right-hand  top  comer  of  the  sheet  (necessity  paged  when 
it  is  a  continuation  of  the  previous  sheet) ;  and  the  third 
provision  is  cross-references  to  relating  subjects.  I  take 
post-octavo,  that  is,  paper  of  the  size  of  half  a  sheet  of  ordi- 
nary commercial  note-paper  (a  leaf).  I  head  it  at  the  right- 
hand  top  comer  with  the  name  of  the  subject  treated,  and 
proceed  with  the  subject-matter,  or  the  reference  to  it.  below. 
The  operation  is  repeated,  of  course,  as  occasion  requires ; 
and  the  different  sheets,  of  uniform  size,  are  thrown  into 
alphabetical  order ;  the  alphabetical  order  being  carried  on 
to  the  second,  third,  etc.  letters  of  the  subject-heading. 


CATALOGUING  AND  INDEXING. 

By  Mr.  W.  Whbblek. 

Thb  recent  formation  of  an  English  Bibliographical 
Society,  together  with  other  indicanons  of  activity  in  a 
similar  direction  at  home  and  abr6ad,  sugge^  the 
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question,  wnich  must  have  occurreil  to  many,  how  far 
those  to  whom  the  subject  mainly  appeals  would  desire 
the  work  of  cataloguing  and  indexing  to  be  carried, 
supposing  the  necessary  means  to  be  available.  What 
are  their  ultimate  aims  ?  Do  they  wish  for  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  thoroughness  and  completeness? 
And,  if  so,  how  do  they  define  it  in  each  case  ?  It  is 
clear  that  any  successful  attempt  at  a  Universal  Cata- 
logue must  be  preceded  by  the  completion  of  separate 
National  Catalogues,  all  constructed  on  the  same 
pl*n.  It  would  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  know 
whether  the  catalogue  of  any  national  collection  of  books, 
prepared,  it  is  safe  to  conjecture,  imder  the  repressing 
conditions,  hitherto  prevailing,  of  ridiculously  inadeauate 
means,  satisfies  the  highest  aims  and  aspirations  of  the 
compilers,  and  of  those  who  benefit  by  their  work. 
The  mere  existence  of  bibhographers  would  seem  to 
prove  that  such  cannot  be  the  case.  Assuming  the 
inference  to  be  correct,  what,  one  is  moved  to  ask, 
are  the  cliaracteristic  features  of  an  ideal  cata- 
logue ? 

Indexing,  by  reason  of  the  sectional  completeness 
characterising  the  work,  and  its  comparative  freedom 
from  the  difficulties  of  finance  and  organisation  attending 
any  wide  undertaking  of  cataloguing,  is  an  easier  matter 
to  handle ;  and  much  might  be  done  with  it,  if 
only  there  were  any  pronounced  demand  for  it  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Until  this  is  more  evident  than  it  is  at 
present,  indexmg,  which  has  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  fame  or  ft>rtune,  and  fails  in  some  essentitils  as  a  form  of 
recreation,  will  continue  to  languish.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  those  who  regard  the  art  as  of  some  utility, 
and  would  be  disposed  to  aid  in  developing  it,  that  an 
authoritative  judgment  should  be  given  on  the  question. 
How  far  is  it  desirable  to  carry  mdexing,  supposing, 
again,  the  necessary  means  to  be  forthcoming  ?  Bacon, 
in  his  "Advancement  of  Leaniing,"  says:  '*I  am  per- 
suaded that  if  the  choice  and  best  of  those  observations 
upon  texts  of  Scripture  which  have  been  made  dis- 
persedly  in  sermons  within  this  your  Majesty's  Island 
of  Britain  by  the  space  of  these  forty  years  and  more, 
leaving  out  the  largeness  of  exhoi-tations  thereupon, 
hatl  been  set  down  in  a  continuance,  it  had  been  the 
best  work  in  divinity  which  had  been  written  suice  the 
Apostles'  times."  This  passage,  which  may  be  taken  to 
apply  to  other  branches  of  knowledge  besides  theology, 
and  which  puts  the  enterprise  of  surveying,  indexing,  and 
digesting  in  its  most  compreh^jnsive  form,  suggests 
mjrriads  t>f  workers  buzzing,  like  bees,  over  the  field  of 
Uteriiture,  gathering  exhaustively,  and  storing  methoili' 
cally.  Of  course,  one  woidd  not  venture  to  seriously 
proiH)se  any  iindertakmg  of  so  vast  a  nature,  —  at 
present;  but,  what  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of 
mdexers  t 

The  commercial  difficulty  is,  without  doubt,  the  main 
one,  wluitever  standard  may  be  adopted;  for,  if  only 
bibliogiaphers  and  indexers  were  furnished  witJi  means 
for  carrying  on  their  work,  their  activity  would  speedily 
find  its  natural  outlet.  The  many  indications  that  that 
work  is  receiving  increasing  attention  make  it  not 
untimdy  to  consider  briefly  what  sources  of  .revenue 
might  be  available  for  an  enterprise  embracing  both 
catalogue  and  index.  In  the  first  place,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  indexing  should  not  be  made  to  be  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  seltsupporting.  Publication  by  sub- 
scription might  be  resorted  to  in  exceptional  cases,  but 
the  mode  would  be  too  clumsy  for  frequent  use,  and 
would  not  carry  far. 

The  only  alternative,  it  seems,  is  to  put  upon  the 
skeleton  of  the  index  sufficient  flesh  to  make  it  com- 


panionable— ^to  make  it,  in  fact,  a  living,  speaking,  and 
even  laughing,  thing.  J^he  experiment  made,  thanks 
to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Routledge,  with  the 
" Spectator"  falls  obviously  far  short  of  this  ideal,  but  it 
may,  perhaps,  serve  sufficiently  to  show  that  the  aim 
is  not  impossible  of  realisation.  Another  source  of 
revenue  ought  to  be  found  in  the  edition  on  which  tlie 
index  is  based,  inasmuch  as  that  edition  of  the  author 
treated  becomes  the  only  one  to  which  there  is  an  effi- 
cient key.  It  might,  therefore,  be  well  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  any  society 
that  may  be  formed  in  this  connection  to  prepare  and 
publish  Standard  Reference  editions,  with  paragraphs 
numbered,  on  which  to  work. 

Yet  another  endowment  would  be  found  in  an  amend- 
ment of  the  laws  of  Copyright,  making  provision  that 
the  copyright  of  any  work  should,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  periotl  privileged  under  the  statutes  now  existuig,  be 
vested,  under  such  conditions  as  might  be  deemed 
prudent  or  necessary,  for  a  fm-ther  period  of  five  or  ten 
years  in  a  chartered  society  for  the  cataloguing  and 
mdexing  of  books.  Tliere  might  be  a  further  en- 
actment that  such  society  should  be  entitled  to 
a  small  royalty  on  every  re-publication  of  a  book 
not  possessed  of  copyright,  due  regard  being  had 
to  existing  interests.  The  only  objection  that  is 
hkely  to  be  raised  to  such  a  proposal  would  be  that  it 
involves  a  tax  upon  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
But  would  the  objection  be  a  sound  one  ?  A  tax  on  non- 
copyright  books  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hbrary  would 
surely  outrage  the  ideas  of  none  but  such  as  hold  the 
catalogue  and  index  in  low  regard,  or  expect  the  cost  of 
their  production  to  be  met  by  golden  showers  from 
the  skies.  The  shipowner  has  to  pay  lighthouse 
dues ;  the  householder,  his  lighting-rate.  And  it  seems 
no  more  unreasonable  that  the  denizens  of  the 
Ubrary  should  be  taxed  in  catalogue  and  index  dues 
for  the  lighting  of  the  highways  and  byeways  of 
bookland. 

The  supply  of  workers  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty,  for  if  ever  this  neglected  art  should 
come  to  be  recognised  as  worthy  of  cultivation,  it  is 
probable  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  volunteers 
ready  to  give  their  services  to  any  undertaking  within 
its  scope.  Your  bibliographer  belongs  to  a  simple  class ; 
content  if  only  he  is  able  by  some  means  or  other  to 
pursue  his  laborious  occupation,  to  enjoy  the  citizen's 
privilege  of  paying  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  and  to  indulge 
m  the  dream  tnat  the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  art 
will  be  established  at  some  quincentenarian  celebration 
in  connection  with  his  beloved  object.  The  world  will 
be  wise  if  it  sets  him  to  work  while  his  labour  has  little 
or  no  commercial  value.  His  class  is  a  numerous 
one.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  every 
university,  every  learned  society,  every  town  of  any 
size,  and  in  many  other  sections  of  the  community, 
not  only  in  England,  but  all  over  the  world,  there  would 
be  found  a  band  of  such  persons,  willing  and  eager  to 
perform  any  sernce  to  books,  if  only  the  demand  were 
uttered  and  the  way  made  dear.  The  mere  novelty  of 
his  art  being  requisitioned,  instead  of  volunteered,  would 
fire  him  with  enthusiasm  and  send  his  industrial  vigour 
up  to  the  highest  point.  Books  are  admittedljr  an 
important  factor  in  the  welfare,  progress,  and  happiness 
of  the  human  race,  and  with  such  a  ready  command  of 
free  labour,  it  would  appear  to  be  worth  consideration 
whether  the  cause  which  inspires  such  enthusiasm  and 
self -abnej^tion,  is  not  deserv  uig  of  more  attention  than 
it  has  hitherto  received.  Hence  the  fundamental 
questions  raised  above. 
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Fraipont,  O.   The  Art  of  Sketching.  (CAstell.)  Crowm  8vo. 
Oiotla.   Pp.99.  2s.  6d. 

This  little  bookp  likely  to  be  of  use  to  beginners  In  the  art  of  sketohlnir, 
is  translated  from  tiie  French  by  Clara  Bell. 

SiMMoxDS.  Thomas  C.  The  Apt  of  Modelling  in  Clay  and  Wax. 
(Bemroee.)  Paper  Boards.  Pp.  (S2.  Is. 

An  elementary  text-book,  arranged  as  a  course  of  instruct  ion  preparatory 
to  the  examinaMons  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Mr. 
Simmonds,  who  has  thoroughly  illustrated  his  work,  says :  "  By  n  j 

.  other  means  can  persons  be  so  readily  taught  the  dexterous  use  of  their 
fingers  at  so  early  an  age,  or  at  so  small  a  cost,  as  by  elementary 
modelling  in  a  plastic  material." 

tv  BIOGRAPHY. 
CoNWAT,  MdlicaRE  Daniel.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Paine.  (G.  P. 

Putnam  s  Sons. wo  volumes.   8vo.   Clotb.   I'p.  380  ana  480.  258. 

Ai  exoellent  biography,  a«  intecesting  as  it  it  valuable.  The  publi- 
cation of  tbe  work  was  delayed  by  the  author's  discovery,  at  the  last 
moment,  of  some  important  new  material,  including  a  bitiierto 
unpnbUahed  sketch  of  Fftine  by  William  Cobbett.  This  sketch  Is  of 
the  utmost  value,  as  showing  that  Cobbett  entirely  altered  the  views 
upon  tbe  character  of  Faine  which  he  ^ad  expressed  in  some  of  his 
'  oarltest  atteranots— it  being  upon  these  utterances  that  tbe  conclu- 
sions of  Paine's  first  oritiei  and  biograpners  were  based. 
Elton,  Oharlks  I.,  F.S.A..  M.P.    The  Career  of  Columbus. 

(Cassell.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.307.   10s  dd. 

A  timely  volume,  and  as  able  as  timely.  Mr.  Elton  has  treated  his 
subject  in  a  thoroughly  readable  manner,  and,  although  he  has 
hardly  given  as  much  space  and  attention  to  the  record  of  Columbus's 
sctual  voyage  as  we  could  have  wished,  he  has  succeeded  In  making 
It  of  the  greatest  interest.  Haviug  access  to  the  latest  American 
and  Italian  literature  on  the  subject,  he  has  had,  and  has  taken  full 
advantage  of,  opportunities  which  former  bloffraphers  had  not.  A 

Sood  map  and  an  index  add  to  the  volume's  usefulness. 
:bnnedy,  W.  Sloanb.  John  G.  Whlttier.  the  Poet  of  Freedom. 
(Punk and Wagnalls.)  Crown 8vo.  Clotb.  Pp.330.  6s. 
A  tnoroughly  readable  and  judicious  biography,  forming  a  volume  of 
the  American  Beformers  series  of  which  we  have  already  bad  occasion 
to  speak  well.  Mr.  Kennedy  claims  that  the  full  story  of  the  part 
Whlttier  played  in  the  anr.i-elavery  movement  is  here  sec  down  tor  the 
first  time  in  book  form. 

ESSAYS.  CRITICISMS.  AND  BELLES  LETTRBS. 
MAdSillUIUI ,  U.  II .  the  London  Daily  Press.   (Keiigtous  Tract 

Society.)  Crown  8v«>.  Clotfi.   Pp.192.  Illustrated. 

The  publishers  of  the  Leisure  Hour  tiave  done  well  to  collect  and  re-Issue 
Mr.  Bfassiogham's  exceedingly  able  and  Interesting  series  of  paters. 
An  introduction,  not  by  Mi.  Masslngham,  but  inserted  by  his  leave, 
urges  that  that  power  shonld  be  brought  to  be  more  in  sympathy 
tmd  suppoit  of  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  morals.  The  two 
ways  in  which  the  modern  daily  paper  oftends  alt  right-minded 
people,  it  says,  is  in  the  i.rintiog  day  by  day  of  bet  ing  nuivs,  and  of 
verUitim  reports  of  sensational  and  often  disgust  ing  i  rinls. 
Erwbbrrt.  PEBcnr  (Editor).    Rescued  Essays  of  Thomas 

Carlyle.  (The  Leadenhall  Press.)  Uroitn  8vo.  BtMsrds.   Pp.  i^.  2s. 

Why  Mr.  Newt>erry  shonld  call  himself  editor  of  this  volume  we  cannot 
for  the  life  of  us  Imagine.  Beyond  the  writing  of  a  few  unnecessary 
footnotes  he  has  done  nothing  at  all  towards  the  interest  of  tbe  book 
—no  Introduction,  and  no  statement  of  where  the  essays  first 
appwed  I  Noue  of  the  pap:rs  can  be  numbered  among  Oarlyle's 
best  work,  but  besides  that  of  associatim  they  have  an  interest  whibh 
fully  justifies  their  re-pnbUoatlon.  The  snbjeets  are Louit-Phillppe, 
tbe  Kipeal  of  tbe  Union.  Legislation  for  Ireland,  Ireland  and  the 
British  Chief  Governor,  Irish  Regiments  of  the  New  ^ra.  Trees  of 
Liberty,  and  the  Death  of  Cna>les  BuUer. 

SAiNTSBt'RY,  GEOBor.  Hiscollaneous  Essays.  (Percival.)  Crown 
8vo.  Buckram.   Pp.  429.   7s.  6d. 

With  two  exceptions—'* ThooghU  on  Republlos"  anl  "The  Youn^ 
England  Movement"— these  essays  are  entirely  literary  in  subject, 
and  are  Mways  interesting  uid  sugcestfve. 

««f»!W!ipfW*»«w  (Bdltw).  Specimens  of  French  Litera- 
ture ft*om  Wlllon  to  Hugro.  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.)  C  own 
8vu.  Cloth.  \Pp.  664.   9s.  Second  Edition. 

An  excellent  cl|llection  Inteiule  l  to  form  a  oompanion  volume  to  Mr. 
Ssintsbnry's  '*  Short  History  of  French  Literature."  The  one  prin- 
ciple which  has  be#n  followed  in  the  work  of  selection,  has  been  the 
forming  **  of  a  sufficient  tablean  of  the  various  aohieveipents  of  French 
literature  from  the  literary  point  of  view."  The  notes  are  judicious, 
and  the  volume  is  one  which  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  every 
student  of  literature. 

Winter,  Willlah.  Shadows  of  the  Stage.   (David  Douglas. 
Edinburgh.)  34mo.  Cloth.   Pp.387.  2s. 

By  a  New  York  dramatic  critic,  but  written  as  much  from  tlie  English 
as  from  the  Americiii  point  of  view. 

FICTION. 

Anstby,  F.    Voces  Populi.  Secmd  Series.    (Longmans.)  4to. 
Cloth.   Pp.  186.  6«. 

To  many  readers  of  Punch  the  most  welcome  of  the  prose  features  Is 
Mr.  Anstef 's  weekly  dialcone.  It  always  has  a  freshness,  a  sparkle, 
and  an  interest  which  makes  it  one  of  the  most  amusing  pieces  of 
reading  In  modern  periodical  literature.  Mr.  J.  Bernard  Partridge's 
iUustratloni  are  brilliant  in  conception  and  careful  in  execution. 


Austen,  Jaxb.  Pride  and  Prejudice  (Two  Volumes)  and  Mans- 
field Park  iXvfO  Volumes).  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.)  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth. 
44.  tfd.  each  story,  net. 

Volumes  three  to  six  cf  the  charming  new  editioaof  Miss  Austen, 
whion  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson  is  editing,  aud  Mr.  William  C.  Cooke  is 
Iltusiratlnu.  AU  volumes  that  have  issued  from  Aldine  House  have 
been  daintUy  tasteful,  but  in  this  edition  Messra.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co. 
surpsss  themselves.  No  more  welcome  present  could  be  chosen  for  a 
lover  of  books. 

BiEBC£.  Ambrose.  In  the  Hid$t  of  Life.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.244.  6s. 

'  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  In  death  is  the  text  upon  which  these 
stories  are  wiitten,  and  a  most  ghastly  death  it  is— a  death  with 
all  the  worst  barbarities  of  war,  the  most  terrible  extremes  of 
fear.  The  first  nine  stories,  dealing  with  incidents  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  depict  the  horrible  aspects  of  battle  with  undeniable  power, 
but  with  a  wealth  of  sickening  detail,  cf  rcali»ttc  descriptions  of 
sufferings  which  disgust,  even  while  they  enthral,  the  interest  of 
the  reader.  The  eight  remaining  stories  deal  with  the  effect  of  terror 
and  of  imagined  danger  in  oiicumatancee  other  than  that  of  war. 

D£F0E,  Daniel.  The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  (Mac- 
millan.)  i6mo.   Cloth.   2s.  6d.  net.  . 

Mr.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  who  edits  this  votume  of  the  haU-a-crown  (tolden 
Tieasury  Series,  has  reproduced  faithfully  the  text  of  the  1719  edition, 
at  the  same  time  collating  it  with  others.  He  lias  modified  neither 
the  spelling  nor  the  phrastology. 

Dicksns,  Chas.  Dombey  and  Son.  (Macmllhm.)  Gmwn  8vo. 
Clcth.   Pp.819.  3*.6d. 

The  sevenih  volume  of  Messrs.  MaomiUan's  ro-issue  of  Charlee  Dickens's 
works  in  their  three  and  sixpenny  series.  Reprinted  directly  from 
the  first  edition,  with  all  the  illustrations.  It  contains  also  a 
biographical  and  bibliographical  introduction  by  the  novelist's  son. 

Gerard,  Dorothka.    A  Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream.  (Eden. 
Remington  and  (^.)  Three  volumes.  31s.  6d. 

The  first  volume,  with  its  description  of  Austrian  peasant  life,  is  in- 
teresting as  giving  a  Mlimps<>  Into  a  world  quite  new  to  English  novel- 
readers.  The  story,  though  unrealj  is  never  tedious. 

Hardv,  Thomas.   Desperate  Remedies.  (Ueinemann.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.384.  3s.  6d. 

**  Desperate  Remedies."  written  in  1870,  is  a  raprlnt  of  Mr.  Hardy's  first 
published  nove>. 

Kettle,  Rosa  Mackenzie.  Furze  Blossoms    (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  316. 

A  collection  of  shore  itories  and  verses,  dealing  mainly  with  Scottlsli 
subjects,  well  written  and  Interesting. 

MuDDOCK,  J.  B.   Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.   (Chatto  and 
Windus.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloih.  Pp.  326.  5s. 

Notnwiihstanding  many  serious  defecis.  Mr.  Muddock  has  given  us  a 
stoty  which  makes  very  good  reading.  It  is  just  the  book  for  t>o5S.  and 
even  iheir  fathers  will  nut  deny  pleasure  in  reading  it.  Mr.  Stanley 
L.  Wood's  twelve  illustrations  ace  spirited  and  successfu'. 

Phelps.  Elizabeth  Stuabt,  and  Herbert  D.  Ward.  The  Master 
of  the  Magicians.  (Heinemann.)  Crown  8vo.  Clotb.  3s.  6d.  New 
Eiiiiou. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Loiris,  and  Lloyd  OsBOtmNB.  The  Wrong 
Box.  (Longmans.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  282.  3s.  6d.  New  Edition. 

"^Rlv^a^lMiim  Convict,  and  Other  Siories.  (T.  Fisher  Un\vin.) 
Long  post  8vo.  Paper  cover.  Pp.  217.  Is.  6d. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  U  uscian  stories  which  Mr.  Unwin  has  issued 
in  his  Pseudonym  Libiary— "A  Russian  Priest"  and  "Make's 
Treaui "  being  so  excellent  that  we  turn  to  it  with  keen  sntidpation. 
Three  at  least  of  the  four  stories  are  exceedingly  good.  The 
Sagbalien  Convict "  Is  a  powerful  acconnt  of  an  escape  from  the  Island 
of  Sagbalien,  wh^re  many  of  the  exiles  are  sent  in  prefeienoe  to  Siberia. 
"  Wounded  in  Battle  "oepicts  with  remarliable  skill  the  ff  eliugs  and 
thongbtsof  a  Co»sack  who,  wounded  in  the  Ru«£o-Turkish  War,  Is  left 
upon  tbe  field  for  dead.  Three  days  he  subsists  In  horrible  agony 
upon  the  water  in  a  flask ;  on  the  fourth,  when  he  feels  death  creeping 
npon  him,  he  is  discovered^^^^ 

ToUlUi,  BsMiiiy  Ai  If  '^heTerrlble  Czar.  (Sampson Low.)  Two 
volumes.  21s. 

The  writer  of  this  story  must  not  be  confounded  with  Count  Lyof 
Tolstoi,  the  author  of  "  Anna  Kar^ulna."  It  is  a  picture  of  life  in 
Rustia  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  tbe  countiy  was  groaning 
under  the  rule  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

Tolstoi,  Count  Lyof  N.  Anna  Karenlna.  (Walter  SwOtt.)  Crown 
8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  769.   3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole's  t  ransIaUon  is  not  new  to  En.  llsh  readf  rs. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  thb  new  edition  are  six  very  sucoen- 
fui  Illustrations  by  M.  Paul  Frdnzeny. 

Twain,  Mark.  The  American  Claimant.  (Cliatto  and  Windus.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  ds.  6d. 

Mr.  Mark  Twain's  new  novel,  which  has  been  running  as  a  serial 
through  the/ef/«^  is  here  publish*  d  as  an  illustratea  one-volume 
novel.  Mr.  Clemens'  hand  has  not  lost  its  uunnnig,  and  the  myriad 
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TMdart  who  have  found  In  hit  books  an  uofaiUng  source  of  amuae- 
ment  will  be  glad  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  new  Ltro.  It  Is 
somtthing  to  be  thankful  for  that  he  has  confined  himself  to  a  terri- 
tory with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  that  he  has  refrained  from  hurting 
tbe  feelings  of  those  who  w«re  distressed  by  the  travesty  of  the 
Artburitn  legend. 

Watson,  Ajlrox,  and  Lilxas  Wassermavit.  The  Mapquls  of 
CaPabas.  (Chatto  and  Windos.)  Three  volumes.  3U.  6d. 
The  cliief  Interest  of  this  story  Centres  in  its  actuality  and 
up-to-dateness  Half  tbe  characters  are  well-known  personages 
with  heir  identities  but  thiuly  veiled  under  fiotitiou*  namts.  And 
the  wbole  plot  is  so  thoroughly  of  to-day.  Th^  authors  have  helped 
themselves  no  little  from  recent  causes  ceVhres,  and  with  the  aid  of 
their  lively  imagination  have  built  up  a  uo\el  wbi'sh,  wiihouo  having 
any  pretence  to  artistic  d-tail,  Is  yet  of  great  interest.  Their 
st^l*  10,  to  ray  the  Icrast  of  ir,  not  mod,  but  th<>ir  tr^a^ment  of  one 
incident— the  trampling  to  death  of  the  poet  by  the  socialist  mob  who 
are  obanting  his  song  of  labour-^uooeeds  in  impressing  the  reader  in 
spite  of  its  baldness. 

HISTORY. 

Carlyle.  Thomas.  Ollvep  Crom weirs  Letters  and  Speeches. 

(Ward.  Lock.  Bowden,  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.    Clotit.   Pp.  619.  2e. 

Tte  Minerva  Library  has  already  done  good  service  in  providing 
chf  ap  liieraturo  tor  the  people,  but  none  of  the  volumes  have  been 
more  welcome  than  this  reprint,  which  is,  when  one  considers  tbe 
immense  amount  of  matter,  a  marvel  of  cheapoesi.  The  Index  is 
complete,  but  the  illustrations  are  unnecessary. 
Freeman,  B.  A.  Sicily:  PhoBnlcian.  Gt*eek,  and  Roman.  (T. 

Fisher  Unwin.)  Crown  Hvo.   Cloth,  b*.   The  Story  of  the  Nations 

Series. 

The  innumerable  admirers  whom  the  late  Professor  Freeman's  imp%r- 
tlsllty  and  diractneis  won  for  him,  will  be  glad  to  have  the  conclu- 
sions <'f  his  large  "  History  of  S  clly  "  summiuised  by  his  r  wn  h&nd. 
Moreover,  the  story  of  Sldly  is  herj  ctrried  a  bit  lower  down  than  in 
the  volumes  of  the  **  History"  which  have  yet  appeared. 
iNDKHwicK,  F.  A.,  Q.C.  The  Story  of  King  Edward  and  New 

Wlnchelsee    (.Samoson  Low.)   Smau  4to.   C  oth.   Pp.  319. 

Xhi«  story  of  "  the  edification  of  a  medlKval  town  "  is  short,  but  it  la 
exceedingly  interesting  and  readable.  To  Mr.  Inderwlek  h<8  been 
given  the  rira  quality  of  being  able  to  Invest  the  somewhat  dry 
details  of  medlaval  lore  with  a  caarm  and  Intirast  wh'ch  will  draw 
many  readers  to  the  perusal  of  a  volume  of  history,  whose  r.ading  h%s 
in  general  been  In  more  adventurous  piths.  The  Illustrations  srt>  lew, 
but  excellent,  the  psper  and  print  unusually  good,  and  the  binding 
tasteful. 

Lkckv.  W.  e.  H.  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Volume  VII.  (l-ougmans.)  uiowaSvo.  ClJti.  Pp.484,  ej. 
The  last  volume  of  the  new  seven  volume  edition. 

Lbckv,  w.  B.  U.  History  of  Ireland  in  tlie  Eighteenth 
Century.  Volumes  I.  aud  II.  (Lingmans.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  471  and  518.   68.  each. 

Continuing,  and  uniform  with,  the  new  edition  of  Ar,  '.ecky's 
"  England,"  the  publuhers  are  now  issuing  a  five-volume  edition  of 
his'IreUnd." 

Markham,  Clements  R.  A  History  of  Peru.  (Sergei  and  Co., 
Chicai(0.)  8vo.  Cot^.  Pp.  554.  10s.  6d.  Illu8:.rated. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  hiitories  of  tbe  South  and  Central  American 
Republics.  The  present  volume  begins  wi'h  an  ^'^oount  of  the  luoa 
Empire  and  its  civilisation,  Mid  describes  the  Spsn  sh  conquest  and 
settlement  of  the  country,  and  the  c  iloaial  blitory  pr^cedtrff  the  war 
of  independence.  That  war.  under  San  Mtftin,  and  the  suosMiuent 
story  of  the  republic,  indudl  -g  the  c«reer  of  Bolivar,  bring  us  t^  the 
middle  of  the  book.  The  spec&l  value  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Its  sscond  half  gives  ui  in  omvenient  ani  reliable  form  the  story 
of  Peru  during  the  p«st  tftw  yeais.  It  is  ex'^remely  convenleot  at 
this  time  to  have  a  fUthful  presentation  of  the  circumstances  and 
facts  of  the  Chilian  Invasioa  of  Pern,  and  aU  the  events  of  the 
stormy  period  l>etiieen  1870  and  1890. 

Sto.nb.  Perca'  p.  The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of 

Wight.   (Stone,  16,  Great  Malborough  Street,  W.)  Part  IV.  FbUo. 

£3  Hb.  for  four  parts. 
Tbe  Author  of  "Flemish  Interiors."  Gossip  of  the  Century. 

(Ward  and  Downey.)  Two  volumes.   R  lyal  8vo.  Cloth«  42s. 

The  author  has  put  as  a  sub-title  to  these  (wo  ponderous  but  entertain- 
ing volumes.  "Personal  end  TraditionU  Memoirs.'*  Fr  m  the  day 
when,  standing  as  a  child  on  ConstituMoa  Hill,  In  1829,  he  saw 
George  IV.  drive  past,  up  to  tbe  time  of  his  visits  to  Geo  ge  Eliot's 
salon,  tbe  writer,  wh  >,  bv  the  way,  )  refers  to  remain  anonymous, 
seems  to  have  known  and  seen  nearly  e^ervbody  worth  knowing  and 
seeing  In  both  France  and  Great  Britain.  In  these  two  volumee  the 
future  historian  will  find  a  mine  of  useful  facts,  witty  stories,  and  bon 
MoU  innumerable. 

MUSIC.  POETRY.  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
Blair,  HroH  (C  mposer)    Harvest  Tlde.  (NoveUo.)  Vocal  Score. 
8vo  Edition.  Paper  covers.   Pp.  35.  Is. 

An  Interesting  harvest  cantata  by  the  Assistant  Org  mist  at  Woroes'er 
Cathedral.  la  it  the  composer  sets  forth  the  praise  due  to  God  for 
the  blessings  of  the  harvest,  while  emph—fsing  the  spiritual  lesions 
taught  by  the  sowingof  the  s  el  and  the  reaping  of  the  H-rvest  of 
tbe  World,  with  the  Final  Judgment.  It  also  contains  two  hymns, 
to  be  sung  by  all  the  people. 

Brido*.  Prop.  J.  F.  (Composer).  The  Lord's  Prayer.  (NoveUo.) 
Vocal  Score.  8vo  Edition    Paper  oo%'ers.   Pp.  18.  Is. 
A  short  m itet  (for  oho* us  and  orchestral  accompaniment)  written  t') 

Dean  Plnmptre's  translation  of  the  Prayer  in  Dante'i  "  Povgatorio," 


MUS  ELLioon-. 
if-rom  a  phoUgraph  by  Elliott  and  Fry,) 


Oanto  XL.  and  produc  d  at  the  Gloncester  Festival.  Such  a  little 
masterpiece  sQould  bee jme  popular  with  choral  societies,  a  d  ought 
to  be  heard  In  our  churches. 

Blucott.  Miss  Rosalind  P.  (Ck>mpoier).  The  Birth  of  Song. 
(Novello.)  Vocal  Sco.e.  8^0  Bdi  ion.   Paper  covers.   Pp.40.   Is.  tki. 

It  is  sat.it factory  to 
note  that  all  the 
Gloucester  Festival 
novelties  are  by 
British  composers, 
including  a  Isdy, 
the  accomplished 
daughter  of  the 
Bishop.  Some  of 
Miss  Eilicott's  pre- 
vious GOOD  positions 
were  pro4  uoed  ai 
the  Gloucester  Fes- 
tlvals,  and  her 
cfaamber  music  has 
>ittrscted  attention 
as  far  away  as  Dres- 
den. Not  tbe  least 
charming  of  her 
works  are  her  songs, 
one  of  which,  "To 
the  Immortals"  has 
licoome  a  widely- 
popular  ballad.  Her 
new  can  ata  for  soil, 
chorus,  and  orches- 
tra, produced  at  the 
recent  Festival,  is  a 
setting  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris's  poem. 
*'The  Birth  of 
Song."  It  un- 
docbtedly  adds  to 
the  reputation  of 
Miss  Bllioott  as  a 
composer,  and  is 
recognised  as  a  dls- 
tioot  ad«rance  on 
her  previous  can- 
tata, "BlTslum." 
Among  the  most 
telling  numbers  are  a  tenor  solo,  "Shall  He  Attune  His  Voles?"  and 
a  soprano  solo.  "  Rather  Amid  the  Throng  of  Toiling  Men." 
Ellis,  Eownr  J.  Fate  in  Arcadia.  (Ward  and  D.^waey.)  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.   Pp  205.   7s.  6d. 

After  many  fruitless  efforts  we  give  the  volume  up  in  dismay. 
Twenty-four  illustrations  by  the  author  are  curious  but  too  i>nprao- 
tloil  to  be  pleasing.  Like  the  verses  they  revel  in  underlying 
meanings. 

llAMiLToif,  Ian.  The  Ballad  of  Hadji.  (Blkin  Mathews,  and 
John  Lane.)  16000.   Cloth.  Pp.  72. 

There  is  a  fine  barbuic  fervour,  the  true  strenuous  hunting  note,  about 
thf!  title-poem  of  this  coUecoioo.  "  The  Ballad  of  HidjI  and  the  Boar." 
which  CMxy  one  away  in  the  rus*i  of  the  verse.  It  is  this  poem  alone 
which  lifts  the  volume  out  of  the  mvs  of  bad  and  mediocre  poetry. 
8  ime  few  of  the  shorter  pieces  are  f  alrlv  good.but  some  are  so  bad  that 
one  wonders  by  what  aoctdent  they  oouldhave  been  b  jund  up  with  the 
tiUe-ballad. 

Herseb.  Heitrt  (Editor).  Best  Melodies  of  the  Best  Composers. 
(John  Dicks.  313,  Strand.)  Paper  covers.  Paru  I.  and  II.  Pp.  12^ 
each.  61.  each. 

An  interesting  collection  of  melodies  and  words,  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
etc.,  and  a  few  by  foreign  composers,  with  complete  index  to  each 
part,  ^here  are  also  brief  biographies  of  the  onief  composers  Uld 
under  obi^i^utlon. 

iBSEif,  HEjJiw.  Peer  Gynt :  A  Dramatic  Poem.  (Walter  Scott.) 
Crown  8vo.  Cu^.   Pp.  287.  6s. 

This  is  the/Krst  appearance  of  "Peer  Gynt"  in  an  English  dreu. 
Written  A  year  after  "  Brand."  and  many  years  before  the  sccial 
dramas  which  have  made  Ibsen  fkmoos  in  this  country,  it  is  the  com> 
plement ,  the  necestar  /  antithe«is  to  the  former.  "  Brand  "  had  every 
characteristic  which  was  wanting  in  the  majority  of  his  C3un^''vmea 
—vigour  and  strength  of  purpose,  tenacity  and  whole-hea>te(\ness. 
"  Peer  Gynt."  on  the  contrary,  is  tDe  p'^rs  mlfictti'^n  of  all  t  ha  more 
serious  Norwegian  fallings.  He  Is  the  emb^dlm'^nt  of  the  ipiritlets 
Indedsi  )n.  the  eternal  "  hedging  **  agains*^  which  IHs#n  wage<1  war  by 
the  publication  of  "  B'and."  Messri.  William  and  Charles  Archer,  in 
translating  the  play,  have  kept  to  the  m-^tre  of  the  original,  sacrlflaing 
the  rhymo  only,  and  renderlog  word  for  word  with  quite  unu«ual 
fidelity.  The  result  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  tran>lattng  work  which 
late  Tea's  have  seen.  The  pls»  Is  stl»l  a  po*m.  eaoh  1  ne  rluRing  true 
end  falling  into  Its  natural  pUe^.  and  the  whole  gnlns  with  a.  swing 
and  a  IIU  which  makes  revdlng.  apart  from  Mif  ma*.t«r  c  mv^yed, 
a  positive  pleasure.  "Pew  Gyn  " deserves  to  be  rea-*  wld  ly  and 
csr^fully.  Itlniplres  thooght  and  evokes  the  k'^n^st  interest  even 
in  those  who  have  for  Ibsen  •  wri  ings  II  t'e  rymunthy. 

Le  Gai.ubkne.  Richard.  English  Poems.  (KlHln  Malhewt  and 
John  Lan»'.)   Crown  8vo.    Boaida    Pp.  \'J9.   A*,  net- 
Who  prates  of  piittry  belnga  •  fug  in  the  marke*  ?  Here  is  a  v  ilnnie 

of  po  ms(byanauthnrwhtis.  we  have  little  h  slcation  In  saying. 

tmknown  to  quite  half  the  leadmg  publ'cH;)  ioted  In  aa  edftiooof 
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no  lets  than  eight  handred  copies  aad  exbamted  even  bef  ;re  the  date 
of  publication ! 

Love's  Memorial.  (Qe  rge  B.  Over,  Rugby.)  4to.  Paper.  Pp.«4. 
BiAtu,  love  unrequited,  suicide,  unclean  old  age.  the  vanity  of  all  things 

—these  are  amung  the  subjects  which  this  poet  chooaes  for  his  muse. 

Jj^wRiA^  James  Russell.  The  Blglow  Papers.  (Wal- er  Scott.) 
Crown  8vo.   Cloth    Pp.  269.   Is.  Bd. 

A  volume  of  the  6cott  Library,  with  an  introdnctim  by  Mr.  Ernest 
R'  va. 

Masso!v,  Ou^tav  (Bditor).  La  Lyre  Fransaise.  (Macmillan.) 
Idmo.  01  tb.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  book  of  Qerman  h\  rics  has  already  appearr^d  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
Go'deo  Treasury  Series;  we  have  now  an  admirable  collection  of  lyrics 
in  the  Fiench  lAnguage.  There  is  again  a  oritioai  preface  by  the 
Bditor.  the  sune  careful  arrangement  of  contents,  the  same  useful 
notes,  chronological  index,  and  glossary  of  medisDval  terms. 
Men^iavx,  Maris  db.  Madame  Trebelli.  (H.  Potter,  170,  New 

Kent  Road.)  Paper  covers.   Pp.  66.  Is. 

Second  edition  ot  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  aad  reraioisc^noes 
of  the  famous  operatic  contralio,  not,  however,  brought  down  to  the 
date  of  her  deatn 

MfiTxsLL.  Wilfred  (Bditor).  The  Child  Set  in  the  Midst  by 
Modem  Poets.    (Tae  Leadentui.i  Press.)  Cro«rn  8vo.  Ctoch.  Pp. 

m,  68. 

Puems  about  ch  1  iren,  not  for  tJiem,  and  make  them  appeal  mainly  to 
the  paren^H  A  f  scsimile  of  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's 
"  T03  s '  gives  additional  interest  to  an  entertaining  volume. 
Parry,  D'.  0.  Hubert  H.  (Composer).  Job.  (Novello.)  Vocal 
Score.  8vo  Bd«tion.  Paper  covers.  Pp.  84.  2*.  6d. 
This  is  decldtsdly  the  most  ambittous  <*f  the  wcrks  brought  to  light  at 
the  Qlouceiter  Festival.  It  is  not  the  first  lime  that  the  Book  of  Job 
has  •  e-:n  selected  for  musioal  treatment.  Purcell,  W'lliam  Russell, 
Dr.  B.  7.  Lhipp  and  others  having  gone  before.  Dr.  Parry  describes 
his  worK  as  an  oratorio  in  four  scenes— Introduction.  Shepherd  Boy. 
Lamentations  of  Job,  and  the  Answer  of  the  Lord.  To  pu'tioularise. 
Scenes  III.  and  IV.  will  be  generally  considered  the  finest  parts ;  but 
nothing  c  >uld  wed  b )  prettier  than  the  song  of  the  shepherd  boy 
minding  his  flocks  till  the  Sabean  horde  comes  and  sweeps  the  herds 
before  it,  cau^^  siienoi  to  reigo  o'er  alt  the  plain. 

Music  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Intellect  and 

^ello.j   Paper  ouvers.   Pp.  64. 

J  relative  functions  of  toe  intellect  and  the  emotions 
§t  musib  and  the  relatioaa  which  ounht  to  exist  betwee  i 
r  and  the  hearer  of  a  musical  w  irk  of  art.  Aooordlng  t) 

 ^ .  .  it  is  the  highest  achievement  of  geniu*  to  prodnoe  pure 

and  deep  emotions,  but  ihe  composer  cannot  reach  a  high  level  unless 
his  Intellect  has  been  trained  in  the  att  and  the  grammar  of  music : 
he  must  also  liave  t  motion  as  tt.e  initial  force  and  snstaluing  power  of 
his  eTorts.  for  he  cannot  express  what  he  dues  not  feel.  Tne  hearer, 
too,  must  maintain  the  balance  between  his  Intellect  aud  bis  emotions. 
His  task  is  analytlcat,  rather  than  synthetical,  but  no  true  crictdsm 
can  take  place  unless  the  hearer  can  appreciate  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion and  the  thought  underlylog  it,  uomss  he  can  grasp  and  sympi- 
thise  with  that  emotional  frame  of  mind  of  the  composer  wnioh 
compelled  him  to  ex«rt  his  oreaMve  gift. 

Sterry,  J.  AsHav.  The  Lazy  Minstrel.  (T.  Fisher  Unwln.)  P^per 
oovers.  Is. 

A  ninth  edition  of  a  ojlleot*on  of  dilnty,  sunny,  lazy,  little  lyrics. 

Watsoit,  William.  The  Prince's  Quest.  (BUdn  Msihews  and 
John  Lane  )  Crown  8vi>.  Cloth.  Pp.  ISO. 

The  restmbUnoe  between  this  poem  and  mnch  that  Mr.  William  Morris 
has  written  has,  it  seems.  Already  been  noticed.  From  one  pTint  ot  view 
th's  poem  has  a  singular  interest  for  Mr.  Watson's  admirers— its  manner 
is  strikingly  dissimilar  to  his  Uter  work.  It  goes  to  prove  his  versatility 
and  his  complete  mas* ery  of  varying  poetic  forms.  The  remaining 
poems  of  the  volume  are  all  good,  some  very  goodi  '*  Angelo,"  a  poetic 
renderingof  a  story  as  old  as  the  hills,  is  oethtps  the  best ;  but  "  The 
Biver."  **  uhanged  Voices."  and  "  Three  Flowers  "  are.  In  qoite  another 
way.  very  suocessf  ul.  One  wonders  at  the  perception  of  the  critics  of 
1880  wlio  could  allow  this  volume  to  nass  unnoticeii. 
West,  John  B.  (Compoier).  Seed  Time  and  Harvest.  (Novello.) 

Vooai  Soore.  8vo  edition.  Paper  covc^rs.  Pp.  88.  2s. 

Mr.  West* s  cantata  contains  many  beantifnl  numbers,  but  special  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  Interm«zzo  which  opens  the  third  part 
and  the  choms ' '  Thon  Orownest  the  Tear."  The  work  is  divided  Into 
three  parU- Seed-Time,  Promise  of  Plenty,  and  the  Oatbering-ln 
and  Gleaning— each  oondnding  with  a  hymn  for  choir  and  oongreg*- 
tion,  while  a  spirited  epikigue,  **  O  Be  Jovfnl  in  Ood,"  brings  the 
whole  to  a  dose.  The  same  composer  has  also  just  written  a  h  west 
anthem,  **  My  Month  Shall  Speak  the  Pr&ise  of  the  Lord." 
Williams,  0.  H.  Lrb  (Composer).    Gethsemane.  (Novello.) 

Vocal  soore.  8vo  Edition.   Paper  covers.    Pp.68.  2s. 

This  is  A  church  cantata,  compost  expressly  for  the  recent -Gioncester 
Festival  by  the  organist  at  Gloucester  Cathedral.  It  may  be  regsrded 
M  a  sort  of  eompanion  work  to  Mr.  Lee  Williams's  "  Last  Night  In 
B*  thany,"  brought  out  two  or  three  years  ago.  As  In  the  Bach  ohnroh 
osat4tas,  aporopriate  choraIe8,in  which  the  congregation  can  take  p%rt. 
are  effeotively  introduced,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  are  all  new  and 
original  melodies  hy  Mr.  Williams.  Thewoids  are  compiled  by  Mr. 
Jos.  Bennett. 

LBGAL  AND  POLITICAL. 
PAt«RAVK.R.  H.  IifOLB,  F.R.S.  OlcUooapy  of  Polltleal  Economy. 
Fart  III.,  Chamberleo-Conoiliation,  Botrd  of.    (Msomllian.)  8vo. 
Paper  Covers.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Besides  ooot^lning  articlei  on  the  main  subject  u  ually  deaU.  with 
by  economic  writers,  with  exolanatioos  of  legal  and  business 
terms  to  be  foond  in  thehr  works,  there  are  alio  short  notioea  of 


deceased  English,  American  and  foreign  economists  and  of  the  chi  f 
contributors  to  tconomic  literature.     The  list  of  cjntribuUons 
includes  all  the  best  economistf ,  English  and  foreign. 
Lerov-Bkaulieit,  Anatolk.  Papacy.  Socialism  and  Democracy. 

(Chapman  and  Hall.)  Crown  8vo.   Cloth.  Pp.311.  7»»  6cl. 

M.  L<»ioy-Beaulieu's  articles,  which,  on  their  first  appear  mce  in  the 
Bevue  de»  Deux  Afondes,  were  noticed  in  tide  Revirw,  are  here 
translated  by  Mr.  (>'Doanell.  Few  French  writrrs  are  more  lucid 
and  lensible  than  the  writer  of  this  book,  wldch  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  in  an  English  dress. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 
Dod's  Parliamentary  Companion.  1892.  (Whlttaker.)  d4mo. 

Boards.   Pp.  380. 

Owing  to  tne  general  election  a  second  edition  of  this  excellent  little 
work  has  had  to  t>e  prepared. 

Fkvnbll.  C.  a.  M.,  D.Litt.  The  Stanford  Dictionary  of 
Anglicised  Words  and  Phrases.  (Tne  University  P.  ess.  Cam- 
bridge.) Large  4to.  Cloth.  Pp.826.  31s.  6d. 

This  portly  volume  is  the  result  of  a  beouest  of  £5,000  left  in  1883  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Stanford  to  be  tmployetl 
in  the  production  of  a  complete  dictionary  of  Anglidsed  words  and 
phrases.  The  notes  aod  collections  which  he  left  were  soificient  to 
show  what  treatment  he  intended  should  be  adopted,  and  the  Rev. 
Prof.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  8keAt,Prof.  R.  L.  Bensley. 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Postgate  took  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  scheme ;  Mr.  Fennetl  being  responsible  only  for  the  ex«mpl«s. 
The  term  "  anglicised  *'  has  been  taken  to  mean  (a)  *'  borrowed  and 
wholly  or  partly  naturalised";  (6)  **uaed  in  English  literature 
withtmt  naturalisation";  and  (c)  "temillarised  by  f  requent  qu » a- 
tion."  The  result  is  a  work  whicb  cin  only  be  compared  in  thorough- 
nets  and  gem  ral  accuracy  with  the  "New  English  DIctiitnary,"  and 
which  win  form  the  baau  of  every  other  work  on  the  subject  which 
appears.  In  the  hackneyed  phrase,  **  Anglicised  Words  and  Phrases  " 
is  a  volume  "  which  no  gentleman's  library  can  be  without." 
RELIGION. 

Barixo-Oould.  S..  M.A.  The  Origin  and  Development  of 
Religious  Belief.  (Longmans.)  Two  volumes.  Cr^wn  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  *2i  and  388.  3s.  6d.  each.   New  Edition. 

Two  welcome  volumes  of  the  Silver  Library.  Mr.  Baricg-Oou  d  s^ys  in 
his  preface  that  this  work  is  the  resu*t  of  a  diss  iiltfactlon  which  be 
felt  with  the  evidence  commonly  aliened  for  Christianity.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  if  God  created  man,  ana  implanted  in  bis  soul  certain 
iplritoal  instincts  and  tendeooiee,  a  revelation  from  God  on  which  a 
religion  may  be  built  must  meet  and  satisfy  these  ins  incis  and 
tenaendes.  'The  first  volumedeals  with  Polytheism  and  Monotheism, 
the  second  with  Christianity.  Both  are  interesting,  suggestive, 
and  thoughtful. 

Harrison,  Albxandbr  J.,  B.D.    The  Church  In  Relation  to 
SceptiC'.C Longmans.)  Crown  8vo.  C.oth.  Pp.  348.   7^.  6d. 
A  conversational  guide  to  evidential  work,  which  should  be  read  as  a 
s'quel  to  the  author's  *'  Problems  of  Christianltv  and  Scepticism.'' 
HoLBORow.  Arthur.  Evolution  and  Scripture.  (Kegsn  Fftol.) 
Crown 8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.335.  6s. 

A  comparison  between  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  conclusions 
of  Astronomy,  Geology,  and  Biology,  together  with  an  Inquiry  in  o 
the  nature  of  the  Scriptures  and  Inspiration. 
Maurice,  F.  D.  Christmas  Day.  and  Other  Sermons.  (Mac- 
millan.) Crown 8vo.  C'oth.  Pp.410. 

Uniform  with  the  six  volume  edition  of  the  sermons  which  Mr.  Maurice 
preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel. 

PooL,JoHir  J.  Studies  in  Mohammedanism.  (Archibald  Constab'e 
and  Co.)  Crrwn8vo.  Fp.  419.  6s. 

A  volume  oompiled  mafoly  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Lane-Poile  and 
others.  The  book  is  well  got  up  and  has  a  good  Index. 
Williams,  Lkiohton,  and  Mornav    Williams.  Serampore 

Letters*  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  150. 

Zbe  hitherto  onpnblished  oorrespondeoce  <  f  William  Carey  and  others, 
with  John  Williams.  The  lettets  throw  a  new  and  unexpected  light 
on  the  American  connection  wiih  the  Serampore  Mission  of  tne 
English  Baptists,  and  are  of  special  laterest  In  oonneotioa  with  the 
centennial  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Smyth.  RurMAir,  D.D.  Christian  Ethlos.  (T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edin- 
burgh.) 8vo7Sa2^.  pp.498.   10s.  6d. 

Ttte  second  volumOTiLthe  International  Theological  Library,  which  has 
for  Its  editors  theTtev.  Stewart  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.,  of  Aberdeen, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs.  D.D.,  of  New  York. 

SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION. 
AiTDRBWs.  JoHw.  Studlcs  in  Photography.  ^Haze*l,  Watson  and 

Viney.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.   Pp.  302.  3s. 

A  s*  ries  of  articles,  reprinted  for  the  mosc  part  from  the  Photographic 
Review,  writ  en  to  nelp  the  pbotographer  who  aspires  to  produce 
more  artistic  work,  and  the  ai  tist  who  doei  not  disdain  the  aasistan  w 

of  photography. 

Arnold,  MATrasw.  A  French  Eton.  (MacmiUan.)  Crown  8vo. 
Oloth.  Pp.416. 

A  weloome  reprint  oontainlog  In  addition  ti  *'  A  French  Eton,  or 
Middle  Class  Education  and  the  SUte."  an  essay  on  "  Schoola  and 
Universities  in  France,"  b*ing  part  of  a  volume  on  «*  Schools  and 
Universities  on  theCJontln^nt.^first  published  in  1868. 
Chambsblain.  Mrs.,  and  Mrs.  Douolas.    The  Gentlewoman's 

Book  of  Gardening.  (Henry.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.218.  66. 

This  book  is  nicely  printed  and  tastefully  bonnd,  bat  at  s  x  shillings  it 
is  just  a  trifle  expensive.   It  deals  with  garde  -^ing  as  a  profession. 
OozzoLiNO,  Dr.  viKcorzo.   The  Hygiene  of  the  Ear.  (BaiUidre, 

T  ndall.  an  1  Cox.)  PUper  covers. 

A  tran«latton,  by  Dr.  Brskine,  of  Glasgow,  of  a  pamphlet  which  has 
already  appeared  In  French,  Qerman,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Bussian. 
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Cloth.  Ppc 
Kkarv.  C 

(Perclval.) 

The  author 
the  Norwa; 
past  with 


M  ?  F  s  A    Norway  and  the  Norwegians. 

Cloth.    Pp.  407.    7s.  6i.         ,      „  „ 
VikiDRB  in  Ww-ern  Chri.tendom''  de^rlhe* 
tst  then  supplies  those  link,  which  unite  the 
L  and  concludes  with  a  careful  snmmaryof 

peoole.  The^rdt  "  EMa.     Si«a,  •  „  y^y  hardly 

STBKrro-.  CLE«m<T  B..  C.B   The  Locomotive  Engine  and  1^ 

*  r.??«  .SSien  th"  ««J  1892.  """t"^  with  nan»»»» 

3T*^"'s*vTM'b.  Marriage  and  Heredity.  (Keg«.P«ui.) 

now  In^ntct^blv  Mt,b1liC«rt.  hu  by  iw  meAn»  been  weorded  the 

'S';:'o^"tiii^;^"r%:rx'^^^^^^ 

^tSiSSm  «nd  «^      folk-lore  of  civilised  peoples. 

TRAVHL  GEOQKAPHY.  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
BABByTT.  0  H  B.    Round  Soulhwold.nd  Round  Aldeburgh. 
TS-rA^rli  .nd  Bullen  )   Psp'r  covers,  61.  each.  lUustrated. 

m^fetf  who  i?Xady-^^^  for  his  work  on  Esse, 

^mmencM  with  these  ^o  paraphVU  a  promislnsc  seHfS  of  local 
^,TiT.    H«  csn   however,  never  have  bwn  to  Aldelmr«h,  or  he 

no^ray'^thkt'lh:  Aldi  ran  into  the  seaan  Slaughden  Qua,  ! 
BAR  I  Ho,>.MB  w.  JOHN.  Plan  of  North  London.  (W.  H.  Smith  and 

i^Vxc^fent  ^p  of 'th.  dist'ict  betweenthe  Th.m«  on  tj^^  and 
Finnhlpv.  Bowi»8  r*rk.  nnd  Upper JBdaiont/)n  on  the  north 
Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Norway.  (John  Munmy.)  Fcap. 

l\;;reVhe\-;;st  eaitU.Vof^tbS'guide  was  compiled  the  development  of 
biine  the  nrsi  eiii  j^^^*       ^e,t  cbanges  by  land  and  wafr. 

^'';5'  r^lHlUies  fir^iSt  n^^  5rt  of  Nof*ay,  thst  it  hai.  b-en 
?ound  ,r^arv  ?o  ali^^^^^  eight  heditioa. 

The  Uft?  i?  now^iJiSds  makes  one  of  the  b€Ht  of  Mr.  Murray's 
pv«.lleiit  jeri-P.   The  maps  are  numerous  and  clear.  «  x 

hS^f  HKiN^icH.     Italian  Travel   Sketches.    (Walter  Scott.) 

A^Se  o?thS  U^r^^'tr^L^ti^  bv  Blizabeth  A.8h«p.  Thej 
nhi?e  Gautier\  S^^^  on  HMne  is  print-tf  aa  a  P«'»tory  note,  and,  it 
E  !i     K  11;  ♦hnn^ht  advistble  to  omit  the  aeoond  part  of  the  "  It»hen- 

has  bef  ^in  Aa  an  IntroduMIon  to  the  study  of  Heine  In 

?lr^Le*;a"n<rr';;mplete  tran^^  «•  P"^ 

ishing.  we  can  thr  r  ugbly  "^"^^J^ J***^ ""^  of  *th«  Rus&lan 

H.  p.  Kii^.  B.  A.  Bravley.    In  the  TracR  or  the  Russian 

r      L«  vuhpr  I^nwhi  )    F.  ap.  8vo.   C  oth.    Pp  2.37. 

ll'^lP^ia  7*  !Ju  1  thu'  h  hi^  prefaee  anv  de.ire  to  make  hi*  lKK>k 
Mr.  H<KlKrtt>  '^"^^  :  '  ij.'"  "^ri*^  Ru^^laii famine whirh 

apprarany  unR  Iso  thana^  ^^^^  papers  durtng  tli« 

Xe^  Ha  h/i  re.  !    n  Ru^lrtrsame  tSelve  yeiTln  his  youth,  l.e 
w".  t  i"  I.  4v  wHl  qual^fieil  toact  aaBffti  P  l  ill  !■  l  lidn.t .  and  he 

UuiiiaSs.  HeV«  *  "vely  style,  «M»ty 
f%i«»itahiKg.    ^  Jl  f 


Ulustrated  Guide  to  Belclum  and  Holland     (Ward,  Lock, 
Bowd.i»,aulCo.)   12mo.   Cioth  limp.   Pp.  2tS6.  Is. 
Aa  excellent  guide,  containing  not  only  the  usual  topographical  ana 

antlqa^rianlnf.  rmatlon,  but  also  a  c  mplete  list  of  the  in 

eac  h  town,  with  their  tariffs. 

OoAW  *,  K.  Sights  and  Scenes  on  the  Tokaldo.  (Walter  Scott.) 
Folio.   In  Japanese  hand-p*inted  box.   21s.  . ,  .  , 

Even  the  m  ist  vigorous  oontsmuer  of  that  c'ass  of  literature  which  is 
slightingly  referred  to  as  "table-books"  will  •ure-y  welcome  tiila 
beautiful  volume.  Mr.  Ogawa  Is  a  photographer  of  Tokyo,  and  thia 
book  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  very  beautiful  reproductions, 
in  collotype,  of  photographs  which  he  has  Uken  of  the  scenes  and 
people  of  Jap  m.  To  tiieie  plates  Mr.  James  Murdoch  has  added 
descriptive  notes  of  real  ex^A-ilence. 

Tract.  Albfrt.   Rambles  through  Japan  without  a  Guide- 

(S*mr6oa  Low.)   Fcsp.  8vo.  Clotli.  Pp.287. 

This  is  as  pltasant  a  little  book  on  the  Japanese  people  as  has  com*  It 
our  way.  Mr.  Tracy  b  not  at  any  jalns  to  describe  the  more 
traveUed  p3rtions  of  Jfapan,  but  wishing  rather  to  study  the  peasantry 
away  from  the  larger  towni,  be  plnoized  into  the  Interior  with  no 
more  acquaintance  with  the  speech  of  the  people  than  may  be  picked 
up  during  a  fortnight  at  the  capital,  atid,  the  baiter  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose, he  dispensed  with  guide  and  interpreter. 

THE  BLUE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  Blue  Bo  >ks  and  Govei-n- 
ment  Publicati  >ns  issued  duriog  the  month  of  September.  A  complete 
enumeration  t*f  them  may  be  obtained  of  Mess-s.  Byre  and  SpoUia- 
woode,  Queen's  Printers,  Bast  Harding  S  reet,  B.C.  :- 
I.— COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS. 

Annual  Reports.  .  «  .  .  ^ 

The  following  Co*oni%l  Reports  (Annual  Series)  have  recently  been 

issued:  — No.  45.  Fiji.     Bepori  for  1890  (price  2Jd.) ;   No  46. 

Mauritius  (Seychelles)  Report  for  1891  (price  Id.) ;  No.  48.  Malta. 

Rf^porU  for  1890  and  1891  (price  2|d.) ;  No.  49.  Gibraltar.   Report  for 

1891  (price  Id.). 

II.-DOMBSTIC. 

Arm  7.  Return. 

General  Annual  Return  of  the  British  Army  for  the  year  1801.  with 
abstra*^  for  the  years  1872  to  1891,  prepared  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  for  the  information  of  the  SecreUry  of  State  for  War.  Deals 
with— <1)  Effectives,  establishmenta,  and  distribatlon ;  (2)  recruiting 
and  caanalties }  (3)  foreign  reliefs  and  rebiforcementa ;  (4)  coorta- 
martial,  crimes,  and  punishments ;  (5)  rewards  and  services ;  (6)  agea. 
heights,  and  chest  measurements ;  (7)  nsHonalities,  reliirlons.  and 
education ;  (8)  horses  and  mules  i  and  (9)  the  army  reeerve.  mlUtiti, 
yeomanry,  and  volunteers.  (Pp.  vlli.,  142.  Price  7id.) 
BinLDiNO  SociKTiES.  Retum.  «  ....  «... 

Return  of  Building  Societies  Incorporated  under  the  Dnildlng  Sodetlea 
Acts  which  have  terminated  or  been  dissolved  or  otherwise  ceaaed  to 
exist.  Gives  name  of  establishmrnt,  year  of  eatablishment,  year  of 
termination,  manner  of  termination,  number  of  member*,  etc 
(Pp.  38.  Price  4d.) 
County  Courts.  Return. 

County  Courts  (PUdnts  and  Sittings).  R-tumi  for  every  County  Court 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  total  number  of  plaints,  etc..  entered 
ineadi  Court  from  January  let  to  December  31st.  1891,  and  of  the 
sittings  of  the  Ooonlgr  CcurU  In  England  and  Wales.  (Pp.  104. 
Price  lid.) 

Historical  MAinncRms  Report. 

Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Hls^orieal  MSS.  Commission.  Appendix. 
Part  III.  The  manuscripts  of  J.  B.  Forteaeae.  Esq..  preserved  at 
Dropmore.  Vol.  I.  These  MSS.,  which  deal  Urgely  with  the  Pitt 
family,  and  which  are  of  great  historical  value  and  tmpor^anoc,  were 
arranged  In  p'>rtfolloB  some  years  ago  by  Lord  Gr.'nville.  The  present 
volume  oontalns  a  c%lendar  In  chronobgical  order  of  all  the  MSS. 
diwntothe  year  1790.  (Pp.  x'.,  614.  Price  Si.  7d.) 
National  Debt.  Report. 

Report  by  tne  Secretary  and  Comptroller-General  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  from  1786 
to  March  31st,  1790.  A  most  interesting  publication.  Gives  a  hUtory 
of  ihe  National  Dett,  and  of  the  varfous  methods  (c  inversions  mod 
the  like)  that  have  been  resorted  to  for  Its  reduction.  (Price 
2b.  7id.) 

RsFOBMATORY  SCH00I.S.  Report. 
Thirty-fifth  report  (for  tbe  year  1891)  of  the  inspector  appointed  to 
vi«it  the  oertitied  reformatory  and  Industrial  schools  of  Great  Britain. 
Toe  total  number  of  schools  under  Inspection  is  227.  (Pp.  478.  Price 
It.  lid ) 

III.  — IRELAND. 
Agriculture.  Statbtics. 

General  abstracts  showing  the  acreage  under  crops ;  also  tbe  number 
and  description  of  live  stock  in  each  County  and  Province,  1891-1892. 
The  total  number  of  acres  under  crops  (including  meadow  clover^  In 
1891  was  4.818.381.   In  1892  it  was  4.881.784.   (Pp.  38.  Price  2|d.) 

IV.  — SCOTLAND. 
Education.  Report. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  with 
Aprendix.  1891  92.  In  the  year  end"d  September  30ch.  1891,  the 
inspectors  vi  •  ited  3.105  day  schools.  These  furnished  accommodation 
for  732.735  scholars,  or  for  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  estimated  popu- 
lation.  (Pp.  xUI.,  460.   Price  2s.) 

LuHACY.  Report. 

Thirty-fourth  Annnal  Report  of  the  C^nera'  Board  of  Oommisaionera  in 
Lunacy  for  Sc  tiand.  There  were  12,799  insane  pereons  In  that 
counting  on  January  1st  last.  (Pp.  Ixviii.,  118.  Price  Ud.) 
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THE  CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


Andover  Review.  (W«d  and  Lock.  Salis- 
bury' Square.)    September.  :<5  ota. 

Parallels  of  Hexateuoh  OrilioUm.  Prcf. 
0.  R.  Brown. 

The  Naval  Chaplaincy.  Bev.  E.  K. 
Bawson. 

Henry  P.  Amlel.   Mita  B.  U.  aark. 
The  Bible  in  tlie  OoUege.    Prof.  Q  S. 

Burroughs. 
The  Impending  Question  in  the  Lab^or 

World. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.  (5. 
King  Street.  Westminacer.)  September. 
1  dol. 

Economic  Cause*  of  Moral  Progress.  S. 
N.  Patten. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple  on  the  Origin  and 
Nature  of  Gov«mm«it.    7. 1.  Herriott. 

InHuenoe  on  Busineei  of  the  Independent 
Treasury.  D.  Klnley. 

Sidgwick's  Blements  of  Politics.  J.  H. 
Robinsen. 

Preventive  Legislation  In  Relation  to 
Crime.  C.  H.  Reeve. 

Antiquary.     (62,    Paternoster  Rnw.) 
Ootober.  Is. 
Archfpology  in  the  Corinium  Museum, 

Cirencester.  J.  Ward. 
The  Marshland  Churches.  (Iilas.)  Rev. 
J.  C.  Cox. 

The  Restoration  of  Churches.  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite. 

Arena.    (6,  Agar  Street,  Strand.)  Sep- 
tember. 50  cts. 
The  Future  of  Islam.   Ibn.  Ishak. 
Old  Stock  Dajs  in  the  Theatre.  With 

Portrait.  J.  A.  Heme. 
Communism   of  Capital.    Hon.  John 
Davis. 

Psychical  Research  —  More  Cises  Still. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 
Bacon  versus  Shiuteapeare.  III.  Bdwin 

Beed. 

Successful  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Page. 
The  Bible- Wine  Question :  A  Reply.  A 

Gusafson. 
Walt  Whttman.  Prof.  W.  Boughton. 
Symposium  on  Women's  Dress.  (Illus.) 

Mav  W.  Sewall  and  Others. 
The  Menace  of  Plutocracy.  B.  O.  Flower. 

Argosy.    (8,    New  Burlington  Street.) 
Ootober.  6d. 
In  the  Lotus  Land.     (lUns.)    0.  W. 
Wood. 

Atalanta.  (5a,  Paternoster  Bow.)  Octo- 
ber. 6d. 

The  Dinner  Table  In  the  Olden  Time. 

(Illus.)  Adela  £.  Orpen. 
Style  in  Fiction.  W.  B.  Norris. 
Scotland's  Invitation  to  Lady  Students. 

J.  KirkpatHck. 
New  Serial:  "  Can  This  Be  Luve  ? "  By 

Mis.  P-r-. 

Australasian    Pastoralists'  Review. 
{m,  Pilt  Street,  Sydney.)     £1  per 
annum.    August  16. 
The  Rabbit  Scourge.  V. 

Bankers'  Magazine.  (85.  London  Wall.) 
Ootober.  Is.ad. 
A  Central  Bankers'  Association  for  the 

United  Kingdom. 
The  London  and  General  Bank  and  the 

Building  Crisis. 
The  Run  on  the  Birkbcck  Bank.   F.  B. 
Steele. 

On  the  State  of  the  Indian  Currency. 

J.  F.  Harrison. 
Old- Age  Pension  Sohemes. 

Beiford's  Monthly.   (580,  Monon  Block, 
Chicago.)  S»i>teml)er.  25  cts. 
Is  It  the  Farmer's  Turn  7  C.  H.  Lugrin. 
The  Nicaragua  Cuud.  F.  M.  Cooper. 
What  a  Beforming  President  Could  Do. 

J.  8.  Nadal. 
Chicago— Our  New  Home. 
The  Practic%l  Wnrbing  of  the  Australian 
Ballot  Laws  in  Chicago. 


Blackwood's  Magazine.  (37.  Patemosttr 
Rnw.)  October.  28. 6d. 
M«naer.«,  Morals,  and  Femala  Emancipa- 
tion. 

LowUud  Scotland  in  the  Last  Century. 

Jas.  Golville. 
T4smania  and  its  Silver  Fields.  Sir  B. 

Braddon. 
Snipe  aod  Tiger  Shooting  *n  India. 
The  Typical  American  Employer  :  Mr. 

Andrew  Carnegie. 
Inita's  Demand  for  a  C^ld  Currency.  C. 

Daniell. 
The  Persian  Problem. 

Biblia.  (Kegan  Paul,  Charing  Cross  Road.) 
Septeml>er.   10  ou. 
The     Oldest    Fairy     Tale:  Papyrus 
D'Orbiney.  VIII. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  (B^reand 
Spottiswoode.  Bast  Harding  Street.) 
September  15.  6d. 

RuMian  Cotton  and  Salt  Industries. 

The  Condition  of  Labour  in  Austria. 

The  Share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  tbe 
Foreign  Trade  nf  Bulgaria. 

The  Italian  Silk  Industry. 

Bookman.  (37,  Paternoster  Row.)  Octo- 
ber. 6i. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  George 
Henry  Lftwes. 

Professor  H.  Drummond.  With  Portrait. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Gkorge  B'iot. 

"  The  Angel  in  the  House."  With  Por- 
trait. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  of  the  Spectator. 

William  Watson. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Address  at  the  Oriental 

Conffress.  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 
Bow  Bells.  (313.  Strand)    October.  6d. 
Holiday  Resorto.  (lUos.) 

Boy *s  Own  Paper.  (56,  Paternoster  Row.) 
(>otober.  6d. 
Camp  Life  for  Boys.   Gordon  Stables. 
A  Blue  Snake  and  How  to  Bag  Him.  Dr. 

A.  Stradling. 
An  Ascent  of  Tenerife.  C.  Edwards. 

Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery.  (Cassell.) 
October.  Is. 
Port t aits  and  Biographies  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney,  the  Bm|.'ress  Eug^le,  and 
Mr.  Forbes  Rol>ert6on. 

Callfornian  Illustrated  Mafirazine.  (430, 
S^rand.)  Seotember.    25  cts. 
Can  Ghosts  be  Photographed.  (Illus.) 

Prof.  B.  Coues. 
Yschtinff  Round  San  Francisco.  (Illus.) 

0.  G.  Yale. 
The  Black  Art  in  Hawaii.   (lUus.)  Rev. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Fisher. 
A  Ciliforala  Loan  Exhibition.    IL  A. 

Wey. 

How  to  Secure  Good  Municipal  Govern- 
ment.  R.  H.  McDonald,  jun. 

An  American  in  India.  (Illus.)  Dr.  J. 
Simms. 

The  Missions  of   CaUfomia.  (Illus.) 

Laura  B.  Powers. 
The    Nicaragua  Canal:   Its  Financial 

Aspect.  W.  L.  Merry. 

Casseirs  Family  Masrazlne.  (Lndgate 
HIU.)   October.  7d. 
The  Chapel  of  tbe  Pyx.  Westminster 

Abbey.  (Illus.) 
An  Artist's  Haunt— Bosham.  (Illus.) 
What  I  Found  In  a  Rock  Pool.  (Illus.) 
H.  Scherren. 

Casseirs  Saturday  Journal.  (Lu(*gate 
Hill.)  O^ber.  6d. 
Anthibald  Grove,  M.P.,  Bditor  of  the  Xew 

Bevieic.   With  Portrait. 
Emigrant  Life  in  Liverpool.   (lUus  ) 
Mr.  Albert  Groscr,  Editor  of  the  Wetttm 

Morning  News.  With  Portrait. 
Lord  Herschell  at  Home.  (Illus.) 
Working  Women  in  the  Black  Country. 

(IllusV) 

Mr.  Frank  Harris,  of  the  Fortnightly 
Heviac.   With  Portrait. 


Catholic  World.    (38,  Orchard  Street.) 
S^p'*«mber.  35ct«. 
Home  Rule  or  Egotism.   G.  McDermo*^. 
Catholic  S  'iionl  System  of  Great  Brita  n. 

Rev.  T.  McMillan. 
Tbe  Matchbox  Makers  of  Bast  London. 

H.  Abraham. 
Reminiscences   of   Bishop  Wadham  of 

O^densburg.  Rev.  C.  A.  Walworth. 
Is  there  a  CMmpanion  World  to  our  Own  ? 

Bev.  G.  M.  Searle. 
Financial  Rriations  of  the  French  Clergy 

to  the  State.   L.  B.  Binsse. 

Celtic  Monthly.     (Menzies    and    C  .. 
Glasgow.)   October.  3d. 
Tbe  Oldest  Gaelic  Charter. 
The  Humour  of  the  Gael.     M.  Mtv 
fariane. 

Century  Magrazlne.     (Fisher    Un win. 

Paternoster  Squar<;. )  October.  Is.  4d. 
What  I  saw  of  the  Paris  Commune. 

(Illus.)   Archibald  Forbes. 
The  Lot'o  Portrait  of  Columbus.  (Illus.) 

J.  C.  Van  Dyke. 
PicturesquA  Plant  Life  of  California. 

(IHus.)  C.  H.  Shinn. 
Tbe  NMiare  and  Elements  of  Poetry.  VIII. 

Th-  Faculty  Divine.   B.  C.  St^dmnn. 
Pioneer  Packhorses  in  Alaska.  II.  (Illus.) 

B.  J.  Glave. 

Architeotnre  at  the  World's  Fair.  V.  H. 

Van  Brant. 
Christopher  Columbus.  VI.   B.  CasteUr. 
Money  In  Practical  Politici.  J.  W.  Jenks. 

Chambers*s  Journal.    (47,  Pattrnoster 
Row.)  Ooto*«er.  7d. 
New  Serial :  "  Blood  Royal."  by  Grant 

Allen. 
Australian  Shark  Tales. 
Touch  and  Taste  in  Animals. 
Wheat-Threshing  in  North-West  Canada. 
The  Origin  of  Petroleum. 
Lighthouse  Illumlnants. 

Cheltenham  Ladies*  College  Magazine. 

Autumn.  28. 
Comt^  and  Positivl' m.   J*  ssie  B I wani^. 
Cheltenham  in  its  Sanitary  Aspects.  Mi^ 
Beale. 

Camp  Life  in  India.  Margaret  Bichard> 
8(>n. 

A  Night  Ailventureon  Dent  B!aiiche.  W. 

C.  Slingftby. 

Chinese  Recorder.  (American  PrasHy- 
t«rian    M'ssion    Press,  Shanghai.) 
August.   3  dols.  oer  annum. 
The  Biots  and  Their  Lessons.    Rev.  J. 

Ross. 

Thn  Betrothal  and  Marriage  Customs  of 
China.   Miss  B.  J.  Newton. 

Contemporary  Review.  (16,  Tavistock 
Street.)  Ootober.    2s.  6d. 

The  Policy  of  the  Pope. 

The  Recrat  **  Heat-Wave."  Sir  R.  S.  Ball. 

MoKinlevism  and  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion.  Rol>ert  Donald. 

Irish  Literature:  Its  Origin,  Environ- 
ment, and  Influence.  Dr.  G.  Sig^rsm. 

Lessons  of  American  History  t  A  Reply. 
Prof.  T.  Raleigh. 

Archbishop  MM^ee.  Arch  beacon  Farrar. 

The  Coercion  of  Trade  Unions.  Clemen- 
tina Black. 

O'  Nuts  aod  Nut-crackers :  Squirrels,  etc. 
Phil  Robinson. 

Equality.   David  G.  Ritchie. 

The  Rise  of  the  Coal  Trade.  R.  L.  Qn,Vo- 
wav. 

The  Message  of  Is^'ael.   Julia  Wedgwood. 
The    English    Ch%rac»*r    of  Canadian 
Institutions.  J.  G.  Bourlnot. 

Cornhlll  Magazine.  (15,  Waterloo  Place.) 
October.  6d. 
The  Peerage  in  China. 
Cranbome  Chase, 
Mount  Etna. 
Cosmopolitan.     (  International  News 
Comoanv.  Bream  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane.)  October.   25  cts 
An  Old  Southern  Sclio->l:  The  Georgetown 
Convent  School.   (Illuv)  N.T.Taylor. 
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I      A  Persian's  Praise  of  P<>rslan  Ladies. 
]         (lilus.)  Dr.  B.  B.  Karib. 

Thn  South  Atlantic  Biilwajs  ol  the 
'         United  Slates.    Portraits.  Map,  and 
lllus.   H.B.  Plant. 
Liberal  Tendeacies  In  Burope.  M.  Hal- 
stead. 

Phasei  oC  Contemporary  Jonm«Usm. 

J.  A.  OockeriU. 
A«  to  Certain  Accepted  Hdroes.  U.  C. 

LoJffe. 

New  Mexicin  Folk-S  joffs.  0.  F.  Lummis. 
The  Hum%n  Bye  as  Affected  by  Civilisa- 
tion. (lUns.)  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa. 
The  Discontinuanre  of  *he  Ouide-board 
in  Fiction.  T.  W.  HigKins  *°* 
Eastern  and  Western  Review,  (ii, 
Famival  Street.)  Sept.  15.  ttd. 
Tarkey  and  Bnlgarta.   Ched  Mij  ttovich. 
Stuiies  in  Anglo  -  Amerlctn  Politics. 

F.  W.  Qrey. 

Tbe  First  Ind:an  M.P..— Hon.  Dadabhai 

Ntor>ji.  Mrs.  M  D.  Griffiriis. 
Inoid ;nDs  of  Life  in  Pe  -sia.  Alex.  Finn. 
Economic  Journal.  Qrly.    (29.  Bedford 
Sueet.)  September,  bi. 
The  Australian  Ssrike.  1890.    A.  Duck- 
worth. 

ProAt-Sbaring  and  Co-opsrative  Prodno- 

tijn.   L.  L.  Price. 
Fa)ic3' Monetary  St indsrds.   R  Oiff-^n. 
A  Neir  St  uidard  of  Value.  W.  Bagibot. 
Cap  til  A  ad  Labour  :    Their  R«lative 

St  ength.   Prof.  J.  S.  Nioh>is  m. 
Toe  Pe<^ersion  of   Boonomlc  His  ory. 

Prof.  W.  Cuanlngham. 
A  R'ply  to  Dr.  Ounningham.  Prof.  A. 

Msrihall. 

Tlie  losnffieienoy  of  Our  Cash  Reset vei. 

G.  N.  PawiiaU. 

The  Labour  CooBmlssicm.  John  Rae. 
Educational  Review.  (America )  (Keg4n 
Paul,  Cnaring  Cross  Road.)  September. 
Is.  8d. 

The  System  of  Payment  hy  Results. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale. 
Religions  Instruction  in  Sta^e  Schools: 

An  Agnostic  View.  L.  O.  Janet. 
Comoubory  Education  in  the  United 

States.  III.  W.B.Shaw. 
Results  nnder  an  Bleetlve  System.  II. 

R.  a.  Boone. 
Teaching  Elementary  Physios.   B.  H. 

HaU. 

Educational  Review.  (London,  2,  Creed 
L\ne.)  Ootob  >r.  6dL 
Richard  Lewis  Nettleshlp.  With  Por- 
trait. R  W.  Maoan. 
Toe  T«Mhing  of  Language.  Prof.  B.  A. 

S  mnensohein. 
Toe  Scholarship  Link  between  Blemen- 
tary  and  Seoondary  SctM>oli.  R.  P. 
Ssott. 

The  Sweating  of  the  Biementary  School 

Teacher.  J.  H.  Tox«U. 
Tbe  T«!aAhing  of  English  Literatuie.  (3on- 
oludtfd.  Caroline  B.  Rigg. 
EngUsh  Illustrated  Magazine.  (39, 
Bedft»rd  St.)  Ootober.  6(1. 
Beards  and  no  Beards.    (lUus.)    J.  C. 
Hadden. 

Clipper  Ships.   (lUns.)  H.  Rossell. 

A    Summer  Amongst  the  Doveootet. 

(lUus.)  A.Watkins. 
Oo  f  and  Oolfing.  (Illos.)    H.  Hatehin- 

son. 

Expositor.    (27.  Paternoster  Row.)  Oo- 
tober. Is. 

The  Revised  Version.  Bishop  Walaham 
How. 

Cau'in  Cheyne  and  the  Paalter.   Rev.  J. 
Taylor. 

Some  Cases  of  Possession.  Dean  Cbalwiok. 
Expository  Times.  (Slmpkin,  Blarshall.)  y 
Ootober.  6d. 
Pfof.  Wendt>  "Teaobing  of  Jesns." 

Rev.  D.  Baton. 
Tbe  Fwurteenth  Chapter  of  Qenetls.  Prof. 
Sayos. 

Foreign  Church  Chronicle  and  Review. 
Qrly.  (St.  John's  Hoom,  Clerkenwell.) 
.  September.  Is.  Od. 
Tbe  Syrian  Church  in  India. 
Brahmaoism.  H.  N.  Bernard. 


Fortnightly  Review.      (ll,  Henrietta 
Street.)  October.  2s.  6d. 
Mr.  Huxley's  Controversies.  Frtderie 
Harrison. 

Aerial  Navigation.   Hiram  8.  Maxim. 
Tbe  Trades  Union  Congress.  H.  W.  Mas- 
liogham. 

The  IJniversity  of  Fez.     With  Map. 

Stephen  Bonsai. 
Victor  Hugo :  Notes  of  Travel.    A.  C. 

Swinburne. 
Russia  and  China.   R.  S.  aundry. 
Our  Weekly  Reviews.  W.  Earl  Hodgson. 
The  Settlement  of  Wales.    Prof.  W.  B. 

Dawkins. 

The  Charaoteristic  of  French  Literature. 
F.  Brun^tidre. 

The  Barren  Ground  of  Northern  Canada. 
W.  B.  Worsfold. 

Silver  and  Indian  Finance.  Sam.  Mon- 
tagu. 

Forum.    (37.   Bedford   Street,  Strand.) 
September.  50  cts. 
The  Alarming  Proportion  of  Venal  Voters. 

Prof.  J.  JTMoCooU. 
The  Lisson  of  Homestead :  A  Remedy  for 

Labour  Troubles.  C.  F.  Black. 
Methods  and  Morals  of  Campaign  C  jm- 
mitteesi 

Public  ty  as  a  Cure  for  Corruption.  H. 
Walsh. 

A  Plan  for  More  Effective  Management. 
M.  D.  Harter. 
The  Next  Great  Problem  of  Solenoe. 

Fmf.  R.  H.  Thurston. 
**  A  Tariff  fo'-  Revenue  i "  What  it  Re&lly 

Means.   D.  A.Welis. 
Tbe  Bolarged  Courch.  Pr.>r.  D.  Swing. 
Reli^us  Progress  of  tbe  Negro.    H.  K. 

Carroll. 

A  Chinaman  on  Our  Treatment  of  China. 

Tung  K<ung  Yen. 
Provincial  Peculiaritirs  of  Western  Life. 

E.  W.  Howe. 
Studies  in  Immigration : 
ScmdinaviansTn  the  Nortb-West.  Prof. 

K.  C.  Badoock. 
Th4  M*ne  Labourers  in  Pennsylvania. 
H.  Rood. 

Popular  Bduoation  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.   Prof.  H.  C.  Adami. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly,  (iio, 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.)  Ootober. 
26  cts. 

Tbe  Story  of  Columbus.    With  Map  and 

Illustrations.  C.  Falkenborwt. 
Tbe  City  of  Cwacas .  Venezoda.  (lUns.) 

Don  Rsmon  P^ex. 
Tbi^  Songs  Birds  Sing.  (lUus).  NeUy  H. 

Wood  worth. 
A  Washington    Corresp'mdenfs  Note 

Book.  (Ulas.)  George  W.  Hayes. 
Our  Neighbour  Mars.  With  Diagtams. 

A.  V.Abbott. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.  (214,  PiccadiUy.) 
October.  Is. 
The  Sun  Among  His  Peers.    J.  B.  Gore. 
A  Weddinffanda  Christening  In  Greece. 

N.W.WilUams. 
Aurora KOnig«mark.  H.S.Wilson. 
In  Praise  of  Idleoess.  H.J.  Jennings. 
Alpine  Ttt-Bits.  Rev.  F.  T.  Wetbered. 
TbeQaakerPoet.Wbittier.  J.C.Hadden. 
Anelent  Experiments  in  Co^>pentlon. 

H.  G.  Welb. 

Girls*  Own  Paper.  (66,  Paternoster  Row.) 
Ootober.  6d. 

Our  Birds. 

By  Atlantic  Bays  In  the  West  of  Ireland. 

B.  B.  Smyth. 

Our  Brothers— In  Training  for  Husbends. 

S.  F.  A.  Canlfeild. 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Sarah  TyUer. 

Good  Words.  (15,  Tavistock  St.)  Ootober. 
«d. 

Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart.  I.  With  Portcalt. 

A.  J.  C.  Hare. 
In  the  Laureate's  Footsteps.  (lllus.)  G. 

Winterwood. 
A    Great    English    Areenal -Blswiok. 

(Illos.)  H.Hendry. 
Clolster-Lffe  in  the  uavs  of  Coeur  de  Lion. 

II.   (lUns.)  Dean  Spence. 


Greater  Britain.  (128.  Palmerbton  Build- 
ings. Old  Broad  St.)  Sep*^«mber  15.  6<1. 

Tbe  Union  of  tbe  Batish  Empire.  E.  P. 
Brooker. 

"  Floreat  St.  Helena."  C.  C. 

American  Democracy :  Its  Merits  and  its 
FaulU.  F.  W.  Grey. 

Australia :  The  Australian  Natives'  Stand- 
point.  II.  W.  J.  Sowdeo. 

The  River  Murray.  B.  A.  D.  Opie. 

Norway  and  its  Fjords.  Rtsv.  Astley 
Cooper. 

Great  Thoughts.    (2,  Racquet  Comt, 
Fleet  Street^.  October.  6d. 
Interviews  with  W.  St.  Chad  Boseawenand 
F.  C.  Gould.    With  Portraits.  R. 
Blatbwayt. 
Biographies  of  Rev.  Dr.  Oonderand  Signer 

Verdi.  With  Portraits. 
Dr.  Bamardo's  Homes.    (lUus.)  F.  M. 
Holmes. 

Harper's  Magazine.    (45.  Albemarle 
Street.)   Ocu  ber.  Is. 
The  Baptismal  Font  of  America— Tbe 
Village  of  Saint  D  e.  (lllus.)   F.  H. 
Mason. 

Columbus.  Wilb  Map.  Prof.  Dr.  S. 
Ruge. 

Tiger-Hunting  in  Mysore.  (Illos.)  R.  C. 

Woodville. 
Bduoation  in  the  West.    Pres.  C.  F. 

Thwing. 

Paris  along  tbe  Seine.  (lUus )  Tbeo. 
Child. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  J.  R.  Lowell. 
A  Cullection  of  Death  Mssks.   II.  L. 
Hutton. 

Homiletic  Review.    (44.  Fleet  Street.) 
September.  Is. 
The  Stuly  of  the  Bntlish  Bible  as  a 

Classic.   Prof.  R  G.  Moulton. 
Ao  HistoHcal  Study  of  Hell.   II.  Dr.W. 

W.  MoLane. 
The  Immorality  of  Mysticism.  Dr.  E. 
Judson. 

Tbe  Pulpit  and  Social  Problems.  II.  F.L 
Herriott. 

Some  Sociological  Points.  Rev.  S.  W. 
Dike. 

Taxing  the  Liquor  Traffic  to  Death. 
Household  Words.  (12,  St.  Bride  Street.) 
October.  6d. 
Round  London.  Montagu  Williams. 
Idler.   (214.  Piccadilly.)  October.  6d. 
My  FUrs'  B3ok :  '*  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime" 
With  PorcraiU  and  HlnstraUons.  UA\ 
Came. 

Japanese  Fighting.  (lUus.)  G.B.Burgfn. 
Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder. 
(313.  S'rand.)  Ootober.  6d. 
M  >del  Dwellings.  (lUus.)  J.  W.  Hsrland. 
Irish  Monthly.    (&o.  O'Connell  Street. 
Dablm.)  October.  6d. 
About  Bogs.   Rosa  Mulholland. 
Style.  Rev.  John  Gerard. 
Dr.  Rossell  of  Maynooth.  VIII. 
Journal  of  Education.  (86.  Fleet  Street.) 
Ootober.  6d. 
The  Influence  of  School  Life  and  Work  on 

Cha<«eter.  C  >ntioned. 
Tbe  Maria  Grey  Training  College. 
On  theTme  Lever  of  Mdnoation.  H.  G. 
WrlU. 

Okl  Writing  Masters.  F.  Watson. 
King's  Own.     (48.  Pistemoeter  Row.) 
Ootober.  6d. 
The  Bank  of  BogUnd.    (lllus.)  Rev.  R. 
Shindler. 

English  Life  in  the  "  Good  Old  Times.  " 
(Dlos.)  G.  H.  Pike. 
Knowledge.      (33«.      High  Holborn.) 
Ootober.  61. 
Grtsse*.  aUus.)  J.  Pentlaod  Smith. 
Bev.  J.  MioheU,  Astronomer  and  Geo- 
logist. J.  R.  Sutton. 
What  is  a  Nebula  r  A.  C.  Rsnyard. 
A  F  ale  of  Flint  and  Its  History.  (lllus  ) 
R  Lydekker. 
Ladies*  Home  Journal.    (53,  Imperial 
Buildings,  Lndgate  Circus.)  October. 
«d. 

Margaret  Delra^.  With  Pqrtratt.  M. 
Merington. 
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Blra^    With  Portrait. 
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*•  The  Dochew  "  -  Mrs.  Haogerfbrd.  mth 

Fort'ftlt.   It'ba  A.  Mallon. 
Mr*.  Oae^r  Wilde.  With  Portratto.  A.  H. 

Fiokerinc. 

Leisure  Hour.  (56,  P«terno«ter  Bow.) 
October.  6d. 
Old  Cairo.  (Illua.)  8.  J.  Weyman. 
SUtetman  cf  Germany.  Wtth  Portrait!. 
Cbronloles  of  the  Sid.  Oontinaed.  (lUus.) 

Mra.  Orpen. 
Shftlceflpeare'i  Wise  Wordt.  J oha  Dennia. 
Note-Making  ojttematised.    J.  T.  Kay. 
Pond  -  Hunt.in<  ft     the  Microsoope. 

(liiut.)  H.  Soherr.a. 
Mar«  in  1892.  With  Map  and  Chart. 

Lippineott's.    (Ward.   Look,  and  Co.. 
Salisbury  Square.)  October.  Is. 
Hearing  my  Bequiero.   O.  A.  Townsend. 
The  Grand  Carnival  at  S. .  Loufs.  (lUus.) 
J.  Coz. 

Moscle-Building.  (Hint.)  B.OkeekUy. 
Old  Paris.    Cllluf.)  S.  J.  Cauffman. 
James  Bussell  Lowell.  B.  H.  Stoddard. 
Little  Folks    (CasseU  and  Co..  Ludgate 
Hill.)  October.  6d. 
Stories  about/  Crettt,  Mottoes,  and  Badges. 

Longman's  Magazine.  (39.  Paternoster 
Bow.)  October.  6d. 
The  Makins  of  Ganfllnts.   P.  A.  Graham. 
Dav  and  Nfght  In  the  Guiana  Forest. 
James  Bodiray. 
Lucifer.   (7.    Duke    Street.  Adelpbi.) 
September  15.  It.  6d. 
Literary  Jottings.   H.  P.  B. 
Tibetan  and  Cingaleee  Buddhists.  F.  H. 
MiTIer. 

Tb*  Ganglionic  Nerrous  Sy«tem.  Dr.  A. 
Wilder. 

Simon  Magui.    Continued.    O.  B.  S. 
Mead. 

De«ith— and  After  ?  Annie  Besant. 
A  Pioneer  in  an  Unknown  Bealm.   C.  J. 
Blomfield  Moore. 
Lyeeum.  (28,  Orchard  Street.)  October. 
4d. 

The  Beetifloatlon  of  Parliament. 
Some  Facts  from  the  Irish  Census. 
The  Mas'^c  Sisterhoods. 
S>fct<4  Control  of  Land  Mortgage  in 

Ireland. 
John  Greenleaf  Whlttler. 

Macmlllan's  Magazine.    (29.  Bedford 
Street.)  October.  Is. 
A  French  Province  in  the  Seventeenth 

Century.   D.  Sampson. 
''Coriica*^  B^well.  B,  S.  Sbuokburgh. 
Literary  Tramps. 
Three  Centuries  of  Oxford. 
Some  New  England  Architecture.    A.  G. 
Hyde. 

On  an  Irish  Snipe-B'>g.  A.  G.  Bradley. 

Magazine  of  American  History.  (743. 
Broaaway,  New  Ytrk.)  Sep:e»4iber.  50 
cU. 

PrY»gress  in  Steam  K avigation,  1807—1892. 

(Illus.)  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb. 
How  the  Bogllsh  Gained  hv  B  -tsiniog  the 

North-We»t  Posts.   C.  Moore. 
The  Successful  Novel  of  Fifty-six  Years 

Ago.  Continued.   B.  C.  Stelner. 
Bibliographic  Nntes  on  Pnems  and  Ballads 

relating  to  Major  Andre.    Dr.  B.'  B. 

Oootaot.  ^ 
Capture  of  Stony  Point,  J uly  1779.    S.  C. 

Clarke. 

Magazine  of  Christian  Literature. 
(Ciimon  HaU,  A  tor  Place,  New  Ytrk.) 
September.    25  c  *  s. 
The  Convergence  of  Darwinism  and  the 
Bible  concerning  Man  and  the  Suprtme 
Being.   I.  W.M.  Hughes. 
The  Alliance  of  the  Deformed  Chure"-  es 
throughout  the  World.     Dr.  W.  H. 
Bobens. 

The  Tramp  Problem  in  Baltimore.  Blar- 
garet  S.  Briscoe. 

Mon  and  Women  of  the  Day.  (78.  Great 
Queen  Strert.)  October.  2s.  6.i. 
Permanent  Photographs  and  B  ograpbfes 
oi  the  Marqul*  of  Bipon,  Mi»6  C.  S. 
Majnard.and  Dr.  Dallingtr. 


Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. 
(30.  Fumival  Stree .  )  Oetob  r  tt. 
The    Mansfield  Summer  School.  W. 
Matthews. 

Missionary  Beview  of  the  World. 
(41.  Floet  Street.)  October.  25  cts. 
The  Greek  Chuich  and  the  CNispel.  E.  B. 
Meakln. 

Lenttthened  Cor<ls  and  Strengthened 

Stakes.  A.  T.  Pierson. 
The  Church  of  Bussia.   W.  A.  Beards*ee. 
Carey's  Covenant.  A.  T.  Piers  n. 
Month.     (48,  South   Sore  t.  Grosvenot 
Square.)   October.  2s. 
The  Truth    About  Uganda.    Bev.  K. 
Vaughan. 

The  Grindelwald  Conference.  Bev.  8.  F. 
Smi«h. 

The  Planet  Mara.  B.  M.  CVrke. 
Spiritualism  Mid  Its  Consequences.  Bev. 

B.  F.  Clarke 
Miracle.  C.  Kegan  Psul. 
Tnr  H  uguenoti.   II.  Bbv.  W.  Longman. 
Monthly  Packet.  (31.    Bedford  S  rett. 
S  rand.)  Octob^.  Is. 
The  Bise  of  Universities  and  Their  Latest 

Devi*lopm>>nt.  J.  D.  Montgomery. 
B::volving  Suns.  J.  B.  Qore. 
Studies  in  Italian  Litera*:ure.   I.  F.J. 

Saell. 

National  Magazine  of  India.  (32,  Kally 
D  ss  Siugnee  8  Lane,  Caloubta.)  July. 
I  ruoee. 
The  Chorokidari  Act 

National  Beview.    (13,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pali  Mail.)  Oitober.  3s.  6d. 
Tb«  Foture  of  the  Tory  Party  :— 
A  Plea  for  Progression.  B.  Y.  Btdcllffe. 
A  Plea  against  it.  An  Old-School  Tory. 
Society  in  Ancient  Venice.  Chas.  Bd- 
wardef. 

The  Kuin  of  Bogllah  Agriculture.  P. 

A.  Graham. 

Worda :  Their  B'ae  and  Fall.  Philip  Kent. 
The   Soug  of  Boland  and  the  Iliad. 

Andrew  Lar«g. 
Coming  and  Going.  G.  T.  Sh<>*^«  le. 
The  Boyhood  ant  Youih  of  Columbus. 

Blchard  D«vey. 
(Gamekeepers.  T.  E.  Kebbel. 
The  OrganUation  of  Beal  Credit.   H.  da 

F.  M  iutgomeiy. 
Natural  Science-  (59.  Badf  rd  St.)  Oc- 
tober. Is. 

The  Evolution  of  Heredity.  C.  H.  Hurst. 
The  Hi  tory  of  the  Moas.  or  Bxtinct 

Flightless  Birds  of  New  Zealand.  (Illus.) 

Capt^^.  F.  W  Hutton  and  B.  Lydekker. 
The  Forerunners  of  the  Back-b jned  Aoi- 

ma's.   A.  8.  Woodward. 
Bcwnt  Besearchtfs  in  the  Anatomy  and 

Development  of    the  Brachiopodo. 

Agnes  Crane. 
Nature  Notes.  (136,  Strand.)  October.  2d. 
The  MasLbT   of  the   Buckhounds.  A. 

Clarke. 

Th<«  Eirlier  Opening  of  Kew  Ga  d  ns. 
F.  G.  Heath  snd  J.  Britten. 
Nautical  Magazine.   (28,  Little  Queen 
S  reet.)  Sfptemberl5.  Is. 
Naval  Proj^ress.  O.  H.  Li  tie. 
Wea«vhf  r  Forecasts.  Chas.  Harding, 
loeberi^s. 

The  Mercantile  Shipowning  of  the  World. 

New  England  Magazine.     (86,  Federal 
Sir  ei.  Doi'on.)  September.   25  cts. 
On  ih*^  Shor<4  of  Buzzard's  Biy.  (Illus.) 

B.  F.  Kimball. 

Old  Deerfield.  (lUns.)  Biary  B.  Alleo. 
An  Improved  H'ghway  System.  B.  P. 
Powell. 

What  is  Nationalism  7  Babbi  S.  Schindler. 
Bhode  Island.  (Illus.)  B.  B.  Andrews. 
B\rt^  Traits.   Frank  Bolles. 
A  Pica  for  the  German  Element  in 

America.  W.  L.  SheWo". 
Prnfit  S^aring  in  the   Unitel  Scates. 

N.P  Oilman. 
New  World.    Qrly.    (27,  King  William 

Street,  S  ranu.)   September.  3s. 
The  E»ecce  of  Christianity.    O.  Pflei- 

derer. 


Boclesiastical  Impedimenta.  J.  M. 
Sterret. 

NewTeetament  Criticism  and  Beligious 
Belief.  O.  Con*. 

Thomas  Paine.  J.  W.  Chad  wick. 

Social  Betterment.  N.  P.  Oilman. 

The  Bole  of  the  UIsiott  of  BeUgious  In 
Modern  Bellgions.    Jean  B^vill*. 

A  Poet  of  hla  Centnr/-G.  F.  Savage- 
Armstrong.  B.  C^vazza. 

Divine  Love  and  Inteligence.  J.  C. 
Parsonj. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.  (Griffith 
Farran,  Ctiarinic  Cross  Ruad.)  Oct  b-r.  Is. 
A  Layman's  BecollecMons  of  the  Cnnrch 

Movement  in  1833.  III. 
Bobert  Bl«ioibfield.   With  Purtmit.  W. 

Bloomtield. 
Glastonbury  Abbey.  (Illus.)  Bev.  Dr.  H. 

Hay  man. 

Jewish  Sketche*.   IV.   H.  Orm>nde. 
The  Grocers  and  Merchant  Taylors'  Com- 
pauies.  (Illus.)  Chas.  Welch. 

Nineteenth   Century.    (Sampson  Low, 
Fetter  Lane.)  uotober.  :is.  6d. 
Beadjustment    of    the    Union  :  The 

Nationalist  Plan.  J.  B.  Uedmond. 
A    French    Colony:    New  Caltdonia. 

Countess  of  Jersey. 
Where  did  Columbus  First  Land  in  1492  ? 

With  Map.   Sir  H.  A.  Blake. 
The  Salons  of  the  Ancient  B6gime.  Mrs. 

D'Aroy  Collyer. 
A  Thanksgiving  for  Orchids.  F.  Boyle. 
The  Lessons  of  a  Dectde.   T.  W.  Bussell. 
Stories  of  Old  Eton  Dajrs.  C.  Kegan  Paid. 
Can  Mount  Everest  be  Ascended?    C.  T. 

Dant. 

The  Tradei  Uolon  Congress  and  Bocks 

Ahead.  T.  B.  Tnrelfali. 
The    New    FootbaU    .Mania.  Chts. 

Bdwardes. 

Cholera  and  our  Protection  Against  It. 

Dr.  Bmf  St  Hart. 
Housekeeping  Schools.  Mrs.  Priestley. 
Some  Misconceptions  about  the  Stage. 

Hrnry  Irving. 
North   American  Beview.    (5,  Agar 

Street,  Strand.)  Sept'mber.  50  cts. 
An  Open  Letter  to  Her  Majesty  the 

Sueen  on  the  Maybriok  Case.  Gail 
amilton. 

Brratic  National  Tariff  Platforms  of  the 

Democracy.  J.  S.  Morrill. 
The  Tariff  Plank  at  Cnicago.    W.  L. 

Wilson. 

Innocence  versuM  Ignorance.  Am^Ue 
Bives. 

A  Forecast  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  New  Ad- 
ministration. Justin  McCarthy. 

Not  in  S  clety.  Mrs.  Ame  la  E.  Barr. 

A  Plain  Talk  on  the  Drama.  B.  Mans- 
field. 

Beminisoences  of  John  Brli^ht.  Chas. 
McLaren. 

The  (Hrza  Baid  In  Mexico  and  Its  LeiBons. 

M.  Bomero. 
Electioneering  Methods  in  Bngland.  H. 

W.  Lucy. 

The  Muminating  Power  of  Anecdote.  S. 

A.  Bent. 

Toe  Homes'^ead  StHke : 

A  C  jugressional  View.   W.  C.  Gates. 

A  O  >nstitutional  View-   G.  T.  Curtis. 

A  Knight  of  Labout's  View.  Master 
Workman  Powderlv. 
Apropos  of  Cholera.   Dr.  C  Bdson. 
Lynch  Law  in  tbe  South.  W.  C.  Bruce. 

Novel  Beview.    (23,  PattmosUr  Bdw.) 
October,  dd. 
A  Chat  with  Barry  Pa'n.  With  Portrait. 

B.  Blathwa^t. 

Assyrian  Literat.ure.  John  Law. 
M^.  Besant's  "  London."  With  Portrait. 
G.  HaUiday. 
Our  Day.  (28,  Beacon  Street,  Boston.) 
Sep  ember.  25  ct«. 
ThA  Working  Man  as  His  Own  Capitalist. 

W.  O.  McD  >wtll. 
Bum-Selllpgat  the  World  s  Fjir.  Joseph 
Cook. 

Becent  Pulpit  Utterances  in  New  York  for 
and  igainst  Crime.  Anthony  Comstock . 
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Our  Motheps  and  Dau^hteps.  (Bouverie 
Uout«,  Sallanury  8qo«re.)  October.  Id. 
Society  aod  Society  Women.  FomoM  B. 
WUUxd. 

Outing.   (170.  Strand.)  October.  6d. 
Tiiroiurh  Datkett  Amtric*.    (Illus.)  T. 
White. 

Quails  ani  QoaU  Shootlng.   (lUtu.)  B. 

W.  Saadyt. 
Reviitw  of  the  Football  SeMon.  (Ilios.) 

W.  Cunp. 

The  Nitfooal  Qnard   oF  New  Jeriey. 
(Illat.)  Lieut.  W.  U.  0.  B  >«ren. 

Papep  Makerj'  Monthly  Journal.  (47, 
St.  MaryAk).  K.C;  Sep  ember  15.  6d. 
The  World  of  Lottert— the  New  Postal 
Rfformi. 

Parish  Magazine.    (12.  Southampton 
Street,  Strand.)    October.  Id. 
Palatiae  Towns.    (lUus.)    Rev.  P.  H. 
Ditcbfiekl. 

People's  Friend.     (186.  Fleet  Street) 
October.  6d. 
How  to  Become  a  School  TeaohM:. 
The  Qaeen'i  Fir«t  Visit  t)  Sootland. 

Phrenological  Magazine.  (L.  N.  Fow- 
ler. Lu  'giteOiroas.)  October.  6d. 
Diet  in  Relation  to  Health  and  Disease. 
Ellen  L.  Hart. 

Poet  Lore.    (27.  Kiog  Wlll  am  Street.) 
Aogust-S(*ptember.  &0  ots- 
A  Boston  (  rl-.icism  of  Wa<t  Whitman. 

John  Burroughs. 
Sb-Uey's    Fa!th :    Its    Prophecy.  K. 
Parkes. 

The  Oeltio  Blement  la  Tennyson's  *'  L%dy 

of  Sballot."   A.  R.  Browne. 
The  Religious  Teachings  of  .Siohylus. 

Blary  T.  Blaavelt. 
firiwnlng's  "Ohilde  R-ilaad"  aod  its 

Dui'sh  Source.  M.  S.  Brooks. 

Quiver.   (Oaisell  and  Co..  Ludgate  HIU.) 
October.  6d. 
Befrlmiding  Child  Cripples.    (Illus.)  Q. 
H.  PlkeT 

Thi  Jewish  New  Tear.  (Illns  )  Rev.  W. 
Barnet. 

Religious  Review  of  Reviews  (4. 
)  Catherine  S*reet,  Strand.)  Sept.  15. 
)  6d 

I      The  Lincoln  Judgment  and  the  Privy 

Council.  C.  Skinntr. 
;      The  Past  Working  of  the  AcU  of  Unl- 
I         formity.   11.  Rev.  F.  T.  Vine. 
I      The  D  ity  of  the  Christian  to  the  Jew. 


Dr.  R.  N.  Coit. 


•  Review  of  the  Churches.  (13,  Fleet 
I  Street.)  September  15.  6d. 

Reunion    Conference  at  Grlndelwald. 

Discussions,  etc. 
'      The  Flie  in  the  Valley  of  G.ladelwald. 

(Illu$.) 

Anglican  aad  N  in 'mu  for  mist  Sister- 
hoods. Mrs.  Pdoe-Hughee  and  Sister 
Katherlne. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.  (26. 
C  )ckspur  Street.W.C.)  September.  Is.  6 1. 
Ad  tress  to  the  (geographical  Seoiion  of 

thn  B-itish  Association,  Bdioburgh. 

1802.  Wl'.h  Map.  Prof.  J.  Gelkie. 
British  Asiooiatlon.  1892. 

Serlbner's  Magazine-   (Ssmpion  Low. 
Fetter  Laoe.)  October.  Is. 
The  Making  of  the  White  Clty-Th9 

World's  Ffir.  (lUus.)  H.  C.  Bunner. 
The  Blnoatlon  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

alius.)  W.  B.  Peet. 
A  Soho<ti  f  jr  Street  Arabs— The  D'Alem- 

bert  School.  (Illus.)   B.  R.  Speirman. 
LMmohtBg  Cruisers  and  Battie-Shlps. 

(Illus.)  W.  J.  Baxter. 
Home^.  Andrew  Laag. 
Thooaas  Jefferton  In  Undress.     P.  L. 

Ford. 

The  First  Capital  OperaM  m  under  Bther. 
D..  D.  D.  Slade. 

Search  Light.    (Peat  son's  We<kUj  Office, 
Temple  Chambers.)  October.  3d. 
Sketches  of  Prominent  Journalists.  With 
Portraits. 


Sentinel.    (Dyer  Brothers.  Paternoster 
Square.)  Ootober.  Id. 
Opium  In  Cbina  from  a  Medical  Point  of 
View.   Dr.  J.  L.  Maxwell. 

Shipping  World.     (Effloghsm  House, 
Arundel  House.)   Oct/>*>rr.   6 J. 
Protection  in  American  Politics.  With 
Portraits.   H.  Frederic. 
St.  Maftin*s-le-Grand.  ^\y.  (Savings 
Bank  Dept.,  G.P.O  )   3s.  per  annum. 
October. 

The  Post  Office  In  France.  (Illus.) 

A.  M.  T.  Ogilvle. 
Making  for  Madontsi,  Beohnanaland. 

(Illus.)  J.  B.  Symons. 
Tie  Australian  P./Stal  Conference. 
Strand  Magazine  (Southampton  Street.) 
Sept.  ed. 

Queen  Victoria's  Dolls.  (Illus  )  Frances 

H.  Low. 

Camels  at  the  Zoo.  (Illns.)  A.  Morrison. 
Portraits  of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  George 

Grossniltb,  Frank  Dieksee.  Charles  H. 

Hawtrev.  Mis*  W.  Bmery,  and  Sir 

Bvelyn  Wood. 
Mr.  Henrv  Irving.  (Illus.)  Harry  Howe. 
Types  of  Bngllsh  Beauty.  (lUus.) 
Sunday  at  Home.  (5S,  Paternoster  Row.) 
October.  6d. 
The  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 
St.  Paul  an<l  Roman.  Organisation.  Rev. 

G.  T.  Stokes. 

Cairo.   Continued.  (Illns.)  Mrs.  Brewer. 
Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Pence-making  in  New  Guinea.    R.  J. 

Chalmers. 
Thomas  Cooper.   R.  Heath 
Old  Welsh  Preachers.    Conthiued.  Rev. 
D.  Burfori  Hooke. 
Sunday  Magazine.  (15,  Tavistock  Street.) 
October.  6d. 
Bavaria  and  Its  People.   (Illus.)  W.  C. 
Preston. 

Life  on  an  Ice  Floe— Seals  and  Walruies. 

(Illus.)  Rev.  T.  Woo«l. 
A  Century  of  Mission  Enterprise.  (Illus.) 

Dr.  G.  Sm'th. 
Count  Leo  Tol.tM.    B.  M.  L.  M'Dougall. 
Temple  Bar.  (S.  New  Burlington  Street.) 
Octobtr.  Is. 
A  TwiUght  Gossip  with  the  Past.  Mrs. 

A.  Orosse. 
Paul  Louis  Courier.   W.  F.  Rae. 
Pa  Is:  PrlQtemps.   W.  Frith. 
Theatre.  (78.  Great  Queen  Stre  t.)  Octo- 
ber. Is. 

"  The  Drama  In  the  Doldrums."  Clement 
Scott. 

The  Lyric  Drama  and  Libretti.  S.  J.  A. 
Fitsgeralc* 

PortraiU  of  Miss  Evelyn  Millard  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Irving. 
Theosophlst.   (7,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi.) 
September.  2s. 
Old  Diary  Leavei.   VI.   Col.  Oloott. 
Himalayan  Folk-Lore.  A.  Banon. 
Thinker.  (21.  Bemers  Sixeet.)  October. 
U. 

Antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Joshna.  Rcv. 

Dr.  Hayman. 
Date  of  the  Simarltan  Pentateuch.  Rev. 

H.  D.  AsUey. 

Zor^^aster  and  Isrsel.  II.    Rev.   J.  H. 
Moulton. 

Rev.  G.  Biatheion.   Rev.  A.  Jenklnson. 

United  Service  Magazine.  (15.  York  St.. 
Co  vent  Garden.)  October.  2s. 
Indian  and  Foreign  Policy.   Sir  M.  Grant 
Duff. 

Ou*-  National  Defeat,  and  Its  Duigert. 

Lleut.-CoL  H.  Elsdale. 
The  Fortiflcatlons  on  theMeuee.  With 

Maps.  Ueut.  C  >1.  E.  M.  Lloyd. 
The  Indian  Staff  Corps.  Ponj^bi. 
Valmy  :  A  Hundred  Tears  Ago.  With 

Maps.  Spenser  Wilkinson. 
A  Trooper's  View  of  the  Yeomanry.  Leo 

Parsey. 

Australian  Defence  A  Repl7.  "  Reotnse." 
Service  in  the  "  Blghto.^ '  West  Afric%. 
IL 


Tne  Fifth  V<  lumeof  Field-Marsha)  Count 
Moltke's  Memoirs.  Count  H.  Bothmer. 

The  Naval  Manoeuvres  of  1^2.  Major  G. 
S.  Clarke. 

The  btralU  of  Bab-el  Mandeb.  Capt.  F. 
C.  O.  Johnson. 

University  Correspondent,  (id,  Book- 
sellers' Row,  Strand.)  September  15. 
2d. 

The  London  Bfatrlcufation  Syllabus  — 
Mathematics.   T.  W.  Bdmondson. 

Special  Subjects  for  1894— London  Metric, 
and  Inter.  Arts. 
University  Extension.    (Fifteenth  and 
Cliestnut  Streets.  Philadelphia.)  Sep- 
tember.  15  cts. 

Among  the  English  Centres.  B.  T. 
Devme. 

A  Step  Forward  in  University  Extension. 

M.  E.  Sadler. 
Unlvexslty    Bxtension    Conference  at 

Chautauqua.  J.  H.  Vincent. 

Victoria  Quarterly.  (7»  Church  Street. 
Jamaica.)  July. 
The  Dominion  of  Oanida.  Rev.  J.  Ballan- 
tine. 

Spencer  and  the  Spenoerlan  Philosophy. 

A.  M.  Moold. 

Second  Sight.  E.  N.  MaoLaogblln. 

In  the  Anthracite  Region.  Dr.  Primrose. 

Westminster  Revfew.  (37,  Bedford  St.) 
October.   2s.  6d. 
Will  Great  Britain  Return  to  ProtecUon  ? 
L.  IrweU. 

Poetry  and   Pessimism :  Amy  Levy's 

Poems.  E.  K.  Chambers. 
Manual  Training :  A  Pastime  for  Boys. 

R.Sootter. 
Fancies  Concerning  a  Future  State.  P. 

W.  Roose. 

Indiutrial  Life  Assu  ance.  F.  J.  Brown. 
George  Bitot  as  aCharacter  Artist  Mary 

B.  Whiting. 

A  Common-Sense  Currency.   R.  Bwen. 

ParisUn  Vignettes :  Mdre  Loubet.  Maty 
Negreponte. 

Upper  Class  Education  and  Its  Amend- 
ment. T.  W.  Fleming. 

Wllson*s    Photographic  Magazine 
(863.  Broadway,  Neiv  York.)  30  els. 
September  3. 
J.  F.  Ryder.  Photographer.  With  Portrait 

and  Illustrations. 
Sulphur  Toning.  W.  H.  Sherman. 

September  17. 
The    "Bntlchig    Offer"  Competition. 
(Dlut.) 

Wit  and  Wisdom.    (93.  Shoe  Lane,  B.C.) 
October.  3d. 
Biographies  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Ade- 
line PatU,  H.  Labouchere,  and  Sir  J.  E. 


Work.  (Cassell  and  Co..  Ludgste  Hili.) 
October.  6d. 
Bent  Iron  Work.  (Illus.) 
Detective.  Hand,  and  Magszloe  Cameras 
in  Tropical  Countries.  (Illns.) 
Young  England-  (55.  Old  Bailey.)  Octo- 
ber. 8d. 

A  Great  Ocean  Steamer.    (Illus.)  J.  C 
Paget. 

Bir.^s  of  Prey.   (Illus.)   F.  A.  Fulcher. 
Young    Man.    (9,  Paternoster  Row.; 
October,  ad. 
Dr.  Georce  Maodonald.  With  Portrai'. 

W.  G.  Horder. 
The  Social  Duties  of  Yonng  Men.  Rev. 

S.A.Bamett.   With  Portrait. 
Jonathan.  R9v.  F.  B.  Meyer. 
Photography.   Frank  Ballard. 

Young  Woman.    (9.  Paternoster  Row.) 
October.  3d. 
The  Countess  of  Aberdeen.  With  Portrait. 

Mrs.  Mayo. 
Young  Women  and  Journalism.    W.  T. 
Stead. 

Phvslcil  Bxerdsee  for  Women.   Dr.  B. 

W.  Richardson. 
The  Women  of  Fianee.  M's.  Crawford. 
Ruth.  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
When  Work  Is  Over.   Miss  Frisder'chs. 
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POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  ART, 


POETRY. 

Argosy.  October. 

Aloao.   B.  Nesblt. 

A  Peu%ac  Heruine.  C.  Burke. 
Atalanta.  October. 

Ttte  B4llAd  of  Lord  L»ngthAw.  Robert 
BoohiiiBn. 

BUer-FloiTdr.   (Iliut.)  U.  B.  H.  Kiag. 

Old  Lover*.  B.  Nesbit. 

Youtb  Will  Needs  Have  DalUaace.  Poem 
r»y  King  Henry  VUI.  (IIIub.) 

Toe  Gom-Keeper.  (lUui.)  L.  Houimin. 
Belford*s  Monthly.  September. 

Rob  rt  B'-«»«raiag.   C.  L.  Bette, 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  Octobar. 

Toe  RaD-Catoberuf  Hamelo.  Trantlatloii 
from  Hartirlgby  Sir  T.  Ma?tin. 

Califopiilan  Illastpated  Magazine. 
September. 

Nostarnee,  Qrao^  B.  Ohanning. 

The  Wbeatof  SanJoaqnlD.  Madge  Morris. 
Catholic  World.  September. 

'Che  D<;a!»h  of  Bjoro.   Getaldine  O'N  MIL 

Leg -tods  of  the  Cid.  IL  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
Century  Magazine.  Ootob'^r. 

Dare-tbe-Wini.  Alice  W.  Brothertoa. 

Pavemeat  Ptotures.  Bdgar  Fawoett. 

Thalassa.  W.  J.  Hendersoi. 

Kenaal  Green  (Oct.  23,  1890.)  A.  W. 
Drake. 

Cosmopolitan.  October. 
TotokimllaandLliayae.    (Illus.)    J.  V. 
Cheney. 

At  Midiumner.    Louise  C.  Moa^.toa. 

To  Dante.  Bdgar  Fawcett. 
Girrs  Own  Paper.  Ootobsr. 

Prayer  uf  the   Deaf  ani  Damb.  and 
ThaokigiFing  of  the  Ddaf  and  Dumb. 
A  Bialit. 
Good  Words.  O^ber. 

At  the  Ferry.  B.  Biohudson. 

Aa  Auttima  Dirge.   Bishop  of  Colche8«.ar. 
Harper's  Magazine.  Oatob^r. 

Silooos.  B.  A.  IJ.  Valentin*. 

Aa  Aatomn  Lvidsmoe.  A  Lunpman 

M  7  Photograph.  J.  B.  Txb*). 
Idler.  Ootober. 

T  le  Parvenu.  (Illos.)  J.  P.  Sullivan. 
Irish  Monthly.  Ootob*r. 

la  Coanaughu  P.  J.  Oolemui. 
Leisure  Hour.  October. 

Autumn.   K.  B.  T.  Wills. 
Lippincott's.  October. 

The  PraverCure  in  the  Pines.  C.  H. 
Pearson. 

Unoonsclout  Service.  Margaret  J. 
Preston. 

Under  the  Harvest  Moon.    Helen  M. 
Buroside. 
Longman's  Magazine.  October. 
Cairosmill  Den.   R,  P.  Murray. 
Th*  Silent  Pip»s.   N<mmo  Christie. 
Magazine  of  American  History.  Sep- 
tember. 

Co*ombo9.  A  Sonnet.  A.  J.  Rupp. 
Magazine  of  Art.  October. 

An  Open  Secret.  A.  St.  Johnston. 

A  Ballad  of  a  Shield.  0.  Monkhonse. 
Monthly  Packet.  October. 

Marriag«.   Molra  O'Neill. 
New  England  Magazine.  September. 

An  Au trust  Drive.  J.  Buckham. 

*'  Requiem  iEtemara."  A.  L.  Salmon. 

A  Lover's  Fancy.  H.  Romaiae. 

Hynm  Transformed.  Blizabeth  C. 
Cardozo. 

pAtienoe.  B.  W.  Barnard. 

The  Bnd  of  Childhood.    Graoe  MacG. 
Cooke. 
Poet-Lore.  September. 

Discouragement.  N.  H.  Dole. 
Scpibner*s  Magazine.  October. 

Autumn  and  the  ArteivOtow.  Bdith  M. 
Thomat. 

Wood  Songs.  A.  S.  Hirdy. 

In  a  MedioeMi  Garden.  Grace  B.  Chan- 
ning. 

Sunday  at  Home.  October.  i 
A  H  «rv«st  Hymo.   F.  St.  John  G  )r  be' t.  I 


Sunday  Magazine.  October. 

A  Sbarv  of  a  Mao.   R^v.  B.  Waugh. 

With  PauI  at  Bphesus.  Mary  Htrrissn. 
Temple  Bar.  October. 

Tha  Passing  M«)od    B.  M  Gilchrist. 

Winter  Months.  Francois  Oopp^. 

Bal*ad  of  a  Jester.  J.  B.  Witliiuns  m. 

MUSIC. 

Arcadia.  (l^O,  S  >.  Janes  Stre *t.  Montreil.) 
10  cts.  September  15. 
Musical  Reminiscences.   R.  W.  N. 
Atalanta.  Ocojer. 
Great  Compojers  and  Their  Works.  I. 
B.  Pauer. 

Church  Musician,  (ll.  Burleigh  Street.) 
September  15th.  2d. 
The  Style  of  VocU  Hamony  suitable  for 

Church  Music.   F.  J.  K%rn. 
The  Study  of  Gregorian  Plaln-S^ng.  1. 

J.  Marsh. 
Pour  Festival  Works. 
H  irvest  Thanksgiving  Hymn.   Bev.  J.  T. 
Btngley. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.  October. 
Same  Musical  Conductors.  With  Portrait. 
Joseph  Bennett. 
Etude.    (1701.   Chestnut  S  redt.  Phila- 
delphia.) Septembir.   16  ots. 
Badical   Types   of   Pianoforte  Touch. 

(Illus.).   Dr.  W.Mason. 
Piano  Solo      '*  Floirers  of  Memory,"  by 
R.  GoerdeUer;  *<  On  the  Hills."  by  P. 
Norvoczek;  and  "Song  of  the  Birdi," 
by  Carl  Ueins. 
GU>ls  Own  Paper.  October. 
Meditati'in  for  Harmonium  or  Organ. 
M.  B.  Foster. 
Idler-  Octjber. 
How  Operatic  Artiste  are  Made.  (lUui.). 
BUzabdtli  P.  L.  MacMorland. 
Leader.    (226.  Washington  St.,  Boston.) 
September. 
Talks  on  Tune.  J.P.White. 
Confusion  of  Clefs.  L.  B.  Oomstook. 
March  for  Piano :  **  Lead  On,  Leader:*  T. 
Metliereil. 

London  and  Provincial  Music  Trades 
Review.  (Racquet  Ooure.  Fleet  Street.) 
September  15.  4d. 
Th<«  Gloucester  Festival  Novelties.    J.  S. 
Sh«w11ock. 

Musical  Herald.    (8,  Warwick  L%ne.) 
OcGober.  3d. 
EmU  Behnke.    With  Portrslt.    >J.  S. 

Conven. 
The  Eisteddfod. 

M  isic  at  Winchester  C  lUege.  (IHus.) 

Song :  *«  O !  My  Love  Is  Like  a  Rad,  Red 
Roie."  JohnComirall.  (la  Bith  Nota- 
tions.) 

Musical  Messenger.  (40,  Bible  House, 
New  York).   Sap*«mber.    15  ct«. 
How  to  Teach  the  Rudlmento  of  Music  in 
Singing  Classes  and  Conventions.  S.  S. 
Myers. 

Anthem :  -**  Father,  Whatever  of  Barthly 
Bliss."  J.  H.  Tenney. 
Musical    Times,    (l.   Beroers  Street.) 
October.  4d. 
Beethoven's  Sketch  Books.  Continued. 

J.  S.  Shedlock. 
Giovanni  and  Benvennto  Cellini. 
Tschaikovosky's  Opera.  "Bugeny  Onegln." 
Anthem  :  *'  Whosoever  Drmketh  of  this 
Water."  J.  T.  Field. 
Musical  World.    (145.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago.)  September.  15  cte. 
Four  Hand  Music  and  Duet  Playing.  B. 
Ltebling. 

Memorizing  Music.  O.  W.  Landon. 
Richard  F^ber.  With  Portrait.  I. 
Piano  Solos  :~*'DaDae  Ossianiqne,"  by 

L.  M.  Gottschalk;  and  Jadwiga,"^' 

Mazurka,  by  R.  Ferber. 
Song :  **  In  Sweet  September,"  by  Hope 

Temp1«». 

Nonconformist  Musical  Journal.  (44, 
Fl«9et  Street.)   Ootober.  2d. 
Music  and  Worship.  Rev.  F.  S.  Root. 
Acou«tlcal  Chate:  Noise.  T.  Ely. 


On  Giviog  Out  Hymn  Tones.    O.  A. 
Mansdeld. 

Overture.  (267,  Regent  Street.)  October. 
3s.  per  annuo. 
The  History  of  the  Royal  Acadeday  of 
Music  Continued. 
School  Music  Review,  (i.  Bemers  Strett.) 
Ocober.  ijd. 
Training  for  Telling  by  Bir.    W.  G. 

McNaugbt. 
Two  Chiioren's  Songs  in  Both  Notations. 
Strad.  (186.  Fleet  Street.)  October.  3d. 
The  Technics  of  Violin-pU3ring.  C. 

Courvoisier. 
OleBjll.   With  Portrait. 
PAganini.   W.  SutcUffto. 
Werner's  Voice  Magazhie.    (28.  West 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York.)  25  cte. 
September. 
The  Elocution  of  Singing.  J.  Williams. 
The  Recent  Convention  of  Blooutlonists. 

Ma«7  8.  Thompson. 
The  Voice  Teaohera' Problems.  F.W.  Roct. 

ART. 

Art  Amateur  (39.  Charing  Cross  Road). 
Ojtober.  Is.  6d. 
Henry  Moore.  With  Portrait  and  Illus- 

traUona.  A.  L.  Baldry. 
Water  Colour  Panting.  I. 
Reoouss^  Metal  Work.  VI.  (lUut).  W. 

B.  J.  Gawthorp. 
Sketches  by  G.  H.  Boughtoo.  B.  Bumc- 
Jones,  etc. 

Art  Journal.  (26,  Ivy  Lane.)  Oct  U.  6d. 
Nor  (rich  Cathedral.  Btehiog  by  B.  Slo- 
oumbe. 

Prof.  Herkomer's  School.  (Illus.) 
Boglish   and    American  Architecture. 

(Illus)  H.  Townsend. 
John  Lmneli't  Conntiy.  (Dins.)  A  T. 

Story. 

Carpete  and  Cortiins.  (Hlns.)  A.  Val- 
Unce. 

Bambles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  III.  (H  us.) 
M.  B.  Huish. 
Atalanta.  October. 
Laurens  Alma  Tadema.   (lUut.)  JuHt 
Caitwright. 
Century  Magazine.  October 

Corregffio.  (lUus.)  W.  J.  Stillman. 
Classical  Picture  Gallery.   (33.  King 
Stre-t,  Covent  Chmleu.)  October.  Is. 
Reproductions  of  the  "Madonna  della 
Sedia,"  by  Raphael  -,  '*  The  Deposition 
from  the  Crois,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  ten  others. 
Cosmopolitan.  October. 
Muol5h  as  an  Art  Centre.     ( Illus.)  C. 
De  Kay. 

Fortnightly  Review.  October,  as.  6d. 

RapUttMl.   Walt«Y  Pater. 
Frank  Leslie  s  Popular  Monthly.  Oct. 
Women  Painters  in  France.  With  Por- 
traito.  A.  Homblow. 
Harper*s  Magazine.  October. 
A  B.  Frost.  With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions.  H.  O.  Bunner. 
Magaztae  of  Art.  (Gassell's.)   Oct.  Is. 
"  Little  Bo  Peep."  Photogravure  after  J. 

Van  Beers. 
Jan  van  Beers.   (Illus.)    M.  H.  Splt^l- 
mann. 

Cooyright  la  Works  of  Fine  Art.  II.  G. 

B.  S«mueL 
The  Dixon  Bequest  at  Bethnal  Green. 

(Illus.)  in.   W.  Sh%w- Sparrow. 
Burmese  Artand  Burmese  AitUte.  (Illus.) 

H.  L.  Tilly. 
Freoch  Feeling  in    Parisian  Pictures, 
fill  lit.)   B.  Hamilton. 
North  American  Review.  September. 
Wom-n  itt  toe  Field  or  Art  Work.  Mrs. 
S.  N.  Carter. 
Novel  Review.  October. 
G.  F.  WatM.  With  Portrait.    A  de  G. 
Stev'iis. 

Cynicus  at  Home    With  Portrait. 
Scribner's  Magrazlne.  October. 
French  Romantt<B>Painting.   Alius.)  W. 
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GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.  (Benziger  aad  Co., 
Bintiedelo.  Switz.)  50  Pf.  Ifeft.  12. 

Bacteria.  T.  Se«Imao. 

The  Dajs  of  T«-rror  in  the  French  Bevolo- 
tioii«  1792.   Dr.  T.  Vi  a  Liebenau. 

Mont  Blaoc  and  its  fielghbourhood. 
(lUoa.)  F.  Hagen. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.    (Gustav  Uhl* 
Leipzig.)  80  Pf.  8<'pt. 
The  FiKhting  in  th«  Kiltma  M  j  uo  Dlatrict 

of  German  Batt  Africa.  June  189i.  With 

Mapa  and  Illastrations. 
Italy.   (IIluB.)  Oontinued.  H.  Neumann. 
Cairo  and  ita  Bnviiona    P.  Lebzeo. 
A  Maori  Ceremony.   Dr.  A.  Vollmer. 
Through  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasui. 

Continued.  0.  Kriigdr. 
Maanen  and  Customs  of  Annam.  (lUus.) 

Major  Berghaus. 

DerChorffesang.  (Zfiterstr.,  2.  Leipzig.) 
4  MkB.  per  half-year. 
September  1. 
VIncenz  Lmchner.  With  Portrait.  K.  A. 
Kraus. 

Cuorus   for  Male  Voices  Mttrchen- 
zauber, "  by  J.  Bheinberger. 
Seotember  15. 
Wilhehn  H<uidwerg.  With  P.  rbrait. 
Chrtrus  for  Male  Voices :  "  Vivat,"  by  H. 
M.  Sohletterer ;  * '  Bursche,  schnUr  den 
Beisesaok,"  by  E.  Tauwitz;  and  "In 
d-r  Fremdp."  by  H.  Zdttner. 
Daheim.    (».  PosUtr.,  Leipzig.)    2  Mks. 
per  quarter.    August  27. 
Hoffm'u  von  Fallerslebeo.  With  Portrait. 

J.  K.  Freiherr  von  Grotthuss. 
Pilotage  at  Hamburg.    (Ulus.)  Haas 
Bohrdt. 

September  3. 
AlbrtHjht  von  Billow,  of  the  German  B*8t 

African  Compaay.  With  Portrait.  T. 

H.  Pantenhis. 
The  Geroiaa  Siud-nH'  Sooletlei.   (I  Iui  ) 

E.  Grotese. 
Mission  Literature.   C.  Mtinhof. 

September  10. 
Fi«-n-Mar#hal  von   Boon.     Hans  von 

Ztihe:»ltz. 

Mial'.  Giman  Bast  Afr'ca.   (Illus.)  C. 

H  .1st        Septe  nber  17. 
Kidnapping  in  the  Last  Century.  V. 

Kieben 

Johanii  Peter  Bckermann.  Adelheld 
Weber. 

Sentembef  24. 
Tlie  German  Society  for  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Christian  Literature.  R.  KN>enig. 
Wilsnack.   Fr.  Kempff-Sandau. 

Oeutscher   Haussehatz.   (Fr.  Pustet, 
Krgensburg'.)  40  Pf.   Heft  17. 
Whrzburg.    (IiIub.)    R.   Freiherr  von 
Bibra. 

Frum  the  Source  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  Concluded.  (Illus.)  1. 
Odenthal. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  in  France.  1794.  Dr. 

H.  I.  Otto. 
S'ilmon  and  Pike.  I.  Sonntag. 

Heft  18. 
Florence.  (Illus.)  I.  Arndts. 
The  Tenth  of  August,  1792.    A  von 

Liebenau. 
Aluminium.   F.  Hocblaoder. 
Sketches  fvom  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  (Illus.) 

H.  Kenior. 

Deutsche   Revue.     (60.  Tauenzienstr.. 

Bre»lau.)  6  Mks.  per  quarter.  October. 
Kiog  Charles  of  Rjuraanla.  IX. 
The  Kusso-French  Alliance  and  the  Triple 

Alliance  in  the  Light  of  History.  I. 
Egyptian  Accsunts  of  Palestine  Half  a 

Century  after  the  Bzodus.  A.  H.  Sayce. 
Germans  as  Sailors.   Vice-Aim.  Batsch. 
Edmird  Lasker's   Correspondence  from 

1870  to  1871.  Vn. 
Wanderings  in  the  VegeUble  Kingdom. 

A.  Fisc»ier. 
The  PoUsh  Revolution  of  1863.  I. 
Wilhelm  Weber.   III.  H.Weber. 
Anton  Springer.   G.  PauH. 


Deutsche  Rundschau.    (7,  Liitzowstr., 
Berlin.)  6  Mks.  per  quarter.  Sept. 
Our  Historical  Institute  in  Rome.  Max 

Ltnz. 

The  Newer  Phasef  of  Turkish  Politics.  II. 

Mfctamorpaoftes  in  Livmg  Organisms.  B. 
Stra«bnrger. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Dublin  Cnlverslty. 
A.  M.  SeUs. 

The  Musical  and  Dramatic  Exhibition  at 
Vienna.  S.  Schleslnger. 

How  Ideas  Reflect  the  Timet.  R.  Bucken. 

Political  Corrtspondenoe  —  The  Com- 
mercial Relationship  of  Russia  and 
Germany,  a  new  Triple  Alliance- 
Russia,  Pranoe  and  the  Papscv.  the 
Columbus  Celebrations,  tLe  Bnglish 
Political  Situation,  etc. 

Deutsche  Worte,  (VIII.  Lange gasae  16, 
Vienna.)  50  kr.  September. 
The  State  and  the  Education  of  the 

Young.  }.  Von  TroU-BorostytSni. 
Social  and  Economic  Sketches  in  the 

Bu'H>vina.  Marie  Mlschler. 
Th^  French  Hours  of  Labour,  Degrees  of 

im  Dr.  V.  Mataja. 
TLe  Jubilee  of  the  Publication  of  Hippel's 

Book  on  the   Improvement  of  the 

Position  of  Women  as  Citizens. 

Gartenlaube.    (Ernst    Keil's  Naohf.. 
Leipdg.)  50  Pf.   Heft  10. 
Nourishing  Diet.  Dr.  E.  H.  Kisch. 
The  Breeding  of  Fish  in  the  German 
•    Rhone.   (Illus.)  £.  Peiohkau. 
The  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben  Monu- 
ment in  Heligoland,  with  poem  by 

Emil  Ulttershaua. 
The  Dream-Bo jk  of  Superstitlcn.  R. 

Klenipaul. 
The  Le  pslc  Cooservatorium  of  Music. 

(I  lus.)  B.  Vogil. 
A  Family  of  Dandles  in  the  Sixteenth 

Century.   (Illus.)   H.  B6sch. 
Edison's  Latest  D'scuvery— the  Kintto- 

graph.    Dr.  M.  W.  Meyer. 
Heroines  of  the  German  Stage.  With 

Portraits. 

The  Mummies  of  Ha  wars.  (Illus.)  Dr. 
H.  Brugsch. 

Gesellschaft.   (W.  Friedrioh,  Leipzig.) 
1  Mk.  30  Pf.  September. 
State  Socialism  under  Bismarck  and  under 

William  II.  G.  von  Vollmar. 
A  Mistress  of  the  Palette  and  Pen— 

Hermine  vonTreuschen-Telmann.  With 

Portrait.  J.  Ramsteln. 
Poems  by  H.  von  Preusohen-Tdmann, 

and  others. 
Zola's  War  Romance,  "  La  DebAcle."  K. 

Bleibtreu. 
Prostitntlon.   O.  Pauizza. 
Kari  Bleibtreu  as  a  DnunatUt.   III.  H. 

Merian. 

Der  Cute  Kamepad-  (Unien  Deutsche 
VerUgtgesellschaf t,  Stuttgart . )  2  Mks. 
per  quarter. 

No.  49 1  St.  Augustine,  the  Oldest  Town 
in  America. 

No.  52:  Steel  Pens  and  their  Manu- 
facture. 

Die  Katholischen  Missionen.  (Herder, 
Freiburg.  Baden.)  4  Biks.  per  annum. 
October. 

The  Pope's  Encyclical  on  Christopher 

Olurabus. 
Th«  Columbus  Celebrations.  (Illus.) 
Twelve  Hundred  Miles  in  an  Ox-Wagon. 

(Illus.)  Continued.   Mgr.  Proulx. 

Konservatlve  Monatsschrlfl.   (E.  Un- 

glelch.  Leipzig.)  3  Marks  per  quarter, 
eptember. 

The  Latest  Development  in  Astronomy. 

Dr.  B.  Dennert. 
The  Religious  Sects  of  Russia.  A  Brach- 

mann. 

Leaves  from  the  Past  of  Weimar. 

Das    Kranzchen.      (Union  Diu*sche 
Verlag*gfsellschafr.  Stuttgart.)  2  Mks. 
per  quarter. 
No.  49 :  Stollwerck's  Bonbon  Maoufaotory. 
(Illus.) 


Krltisehe  Rente  aus  Oesteprelch.  (I. 
Bchieyvogelgasee,  3,  Vienna.)  4u  Icr. 
ifeptember  1. 
Before  the  Opening  of  the  Landtae. 
The  Columbus  Celebrations.     Dr.  M. 

Haberlandt. 
Modem  Wonders.  R.  Grazer. 

Magazin  fii'r  Lltteratur.  (Uuion  Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft.  Berlin.)  40  PL 
September  3. 
Dramatic  Impressions.  Continued.  B. 

Aueibach. 
Young  Germany.  F.  Blauthner. 

September  JO. 
Dramatic  Impress'oos.  Continued. 
A  National  Opera  in  Berlin :  **  Meluslne." 
F.  Biauthner. 

September  17. 
The  Science  of  S.cial  Domrcracy.  P. 
Ernst. 

Max  MiiUei's  Natural  Rrligion.  Dr.  T. 
Achelis. 

Dramatic  Impressions.  Continued. 

September  2«. 
Social  Democracy.  Continued. 
Berlin  as  an  Art  Centre.  C.  Gurlitt. 
New  Moitke  Letters.   F.  Mauthner. 
Muslkalische  Rundschau.    (I.  Sohrey- 
vogelgasse,  3.  Vieuna.)  2  Mk.  50  Pf.  per 
quarter. 

September  1. 
Music  in  Poland. 

This  Year's  Festival  at  Bayrenth.  Max 
Graf. 

Septem^-er  16. 
Polish  Oprra  Pe<formances  In  Vienna. 
Max  Graf. 

On  the  Personal  Question  in  the  Bsyreuth 
FesiivaU.   Dr.  E.  Roth. 

Die  Neue  Zelt.    (J.  Dietz,  Stuttgart.) 
20  Pf. 
No.  49. 

Mecklenbtirg  ana  lis  Constitution.  Con- 
tinued. 

Vuilmar  and  Stote  Sociali  m.  K. 
KauUky. 

No.  50. 

Homestead  and  Cceur  d'Al^ne,  Idaho. 

F.  A.  Sorge. 
Cholera  and  other  Pestilences. 

No.  51. 

Homestead.  Oocluded. 

The  Social  Doctrine  of  Anarchy.  IV 

B.  Bernstein. 
The  Cholera  in  Hamburg. 

No.  52. 

The  Over -Stocking  of  the  Higher 
Professl«ms. 

The  Social  Djctrine  of  Anarchy.  Con- 
cluded. 

Preussische  Jahphuchep.  (42,  Linkstr.. 

Berlin,  W.)  1  Mk.  80  Pf.  September. 
The  ifiathetles  of  our  Classic  Authors. 

A.  Domig. 
King  Henry  IV.  of  England  in  Prussia. 

H.  Prutz. 

The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Bomance.  B. 
Schwan. 

On  the  Relationship  of  Religion  and  Art 

amongthe  Green.  A.  Thimme. 
JohannBduard  Erdmann.  C.  R6Mler. 
Political  OorresDondenoe— The  Crisis  of 

the  German  International  Exhibition, 

German  Electoral  Reform. 
Schweizerische  Rundschatu  (Albert 
Miilier.  Zuridi.)  2  frs.  Sept. 
The  Right  to  Work.   J.  KdchUn  Geigy. 
The  Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I. 

at  Innesbriick.  H.  Trog. 
A  Swl»sat  the  Court  of  the  E'ectors  of 

Brandenburg   Tliree  Hundred  Years 

Ago.   K.  Stushler. 

Sphinx.    (Kegan  Paul.   Charing  Croas 
Hoad.)   2s.  3d.  September. 
Bmplric,  Ethlcal.and  Religious  Optimism. 

Dr.  Hiibbe-Schlelden. 
Do  our  Souls  still  Live  after  Death  ?  L.  B. 

HeU«r.bach. 
Darwinism  and  Chiromancy.    W.  von 

Saintgeorge. 
Dr.  James  Price's  Experiments  in  Alchemy. 

O.  Kiesewetter. 
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How  the  Fakirs  of  ladi*  Fei^n  Death. 

A.  J.  Ceyp. 

Brust  Moritz  Arndt.  R.  Geerds. 
Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.  (Herder. 
Fretburg  Im  Br«:i8g«a.)   10  Mks.  80  Pf. 
peranaum.  StptemDer  14. 
B&Dkruptoy  from  the  Point  of  View  of 

LiDentl  Boooomy.  H.  Fetch. 
The  Ptolemaic  Sun  System,  II.    J.  E. 
'  Hagen. 

Blaife  Paacal.  VIII.  W.  Kreiten. 
An  Kxaminatton  of  Oremation,  III.  A. 
[  Pcrger. 

The  MahlbhArata,  the  National  Bpic  of 
the  Old  Indiana.  A.  Baumgartner. 
,  Uebep  Land  und  Meer.  (Deat«che  Ver- 
!    *    l«K«Au«talc,SvUttgart.)  1  Mk.  Heft  3. 

C  lumbiu  an  1  tbe  Dlecovery  of  America. 
I        (lilut.)  Max  Lorking. 

America  before  the  Da)s  of  Oolumbna. 

B.  Boetticher. 

The  Ships  of  OoIumbuB.  (I  lus.)  J.  Heioz. 
Toe  Oldiest  Map  in  the  World.  (Illus.) 
Winged  Thifves.  (lUns.)  Dr.  K.  Buss 
On  the  Lake  of  Geneva.    (Illus.)  W. 
Kaden. 

The  Homes  of  Munich  Artists.  (lUus.) 
Goethe'*  Mother.  With  Portraits. 
Hunting  the  Adder.  (Illos.)    Prof.  L. 
Hoffmann. 

Universum  (Alfred  Haoschild,  Dresden.) 
60  Pf . 
Heft  2. 

Pictures  from   Larraine.    (lUus.)  Dr. 

I.  H.  Alb.>rs. 
Morocco.   (Illus.)  L.  Pietsch. 
Antoa  Rubinstein.    With  Portrait.  F. 
I  Pfoht. 

Heft  3. 

I      Fruit  Harvests  aod  the  Profits  of  Fruit- 
Growing.   (Illus.)  0.  Fali^enhorst. 
A  Dangerous  Inhsbltant  of  Germaiy— 

{        the  Adder.   Prof.  W.  Hess. 

,  Wonders  from  the  World  of  Colour.  J. 
Stinde. 

El  onora  Duie,  Italiao  Actress.  With 
Portrait.  B.  Ohiavscci. 

!  Velhaffen  und  Klasln^'s  Monatshefte. 

I         (53,  Steglitxerstr..  Berlm.)  1  Mk.  3f>  Pf. 
September. 
Hubert  Herkomer.     With  Portrait  and 
Illustiations.  L.  Pletsoh. 
'      Marie  Niemann-Seebach,  Actress.  With 
I        Portraits.  J.  Hart. 
I      What  Berlin  BaU  and  Drinks.  (Illus.) 
I        H.  von  ZobelUU. 
I      VentUan  Glass.  (lUus.)  it.  Harden. 
!  October. 

H.  Herkomer.  Continued.  (Illus.) 
Tf'e  D  scovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 
G  Bgelhisaf. 
^     Postige  St«mp  Collecting.  (Illus.)  H. 
von  Z  ibeMtz. 
ThA  Munich  October  Feaitval.  (Illus.) 

F.  von  Ostioi. 

Our  Fanoy  Dogt.  C.  Schwarzkopf. 
Vom  Pels  ZUm  MeeP.  (Union  Deutsche 
VerlagsgeseUsobaft*  Stuttgart.)  1  Mk. 
Heft  I. 

At*^os,  the    Holy  Mountain.  (Illus.) 

G.  Bberi. 

The  Disease  of  Our  Century— Weakness 
of  the  Nerves.  Dr.  T.  von  Jtiigensen. 

Tbe  Old  and  New  Schools  of  Prussia.  J. 
B.  Meyer. 

Bight  Thfuiand  Feet  Ab.ve  the  Sea. 
(Illus.)  A.Fischer. 
\     Watering  Pauses.    (Illus.)   B.  Sobulze- 
Smidt. 

Fri^drich  Hessing.  the  Master  of  the 
Mechanical  Art  of  Healing.  A.  Wll- 
braodt. 

What  We  Bead.  With  Portrait.  A.  B. 
SchOnbaoh. 

I  Tbe  Fiddle  Makers  of  Miitenwald.  (Illus.) 
B.  Schott. 

'  Die  WafTen  Nieder!  (27.  Pofs<famer- 
strasse.  Berlin.)  75  Pf.  8tpK  15. 

The  Bthioal  Pros  and  Cons  of  War  aod 
of  Peace.  F.  JodL 

War  Songs  In  the  Schools.  Dr.  L.  Brfta- 
tlgam. 

The  Peace  Congress  at  Berne. 


The  Interparliamentary  Conference.  A. 

Gundaccar  von  Sutuier. 
A  Song  of  Peace  to  the  Oongteu.  Karl 

Heuckell. 

W6stermann*s  Illustrierte  Deutsche 
Monatshefte.  (Brunswick.)  4  Mks. 
per  Quarter.  October. 
Bmln  Pasha's  Latest  Diary  in  Letters  to 
HU  SUter.  I.  With  Portrait  and 
Facsimile. 

Caroline  Louise,  Princess  of  Wdmar. 

With  Portrait.  Lily  von  Kretschmann. 
Teutwart  SchmitsOT,   German  Artist. 

With  Portrait  and  Illus  ranions.  L. 

Pietsch. 

The  Number  Two  in  the  History  of 

Languages.   B.  Eckstein. 
Pictures  irom  Spam.    (Illus.)  Princess 

Urussow. 

In  the  Chinese  Town  Shangliaf.  (Illus.) 

P.  NeubAor. 
Wiener  Literatur-Zeltung.    (I..  Woll- 

zeile  3.  Vienua.)  26  Kr.  Sept.  15. 
Immoral  Literature  and  its  Patrons.  M. 

Brociner. 
Fairy  Tales  in  History.  Vlvus. 
"Das  Volkramslied,    by  Julius  Grosse. 

A.  Schwarz. 

Zeltschrlft  fur  Katholische  Theologie* 

Qriy.  (Pel.  Bauch.  Innsbruck.)  6  Mks. 

per  aunum.  Heft  4. 
Toe   Pr^esUnation    Doctrine   of  St. 

Bonaventura.  M.  Llrabourg. 
St.  Anselm's  Doctrine  of  the  Necessity  of 

the  Redemption  and  Incarnation.  F. 

Stentrup. 

Daniell's  Lt'e  of  Bishop  Wilberforce.  A. 
Zimmerman. 


FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 

Amaranthe.  (37,  Bedford  St..  Strand.) 
14s.  per  annum.  September. 
Huogarian  or  Magyar  Llterat  ure.  Hons. 
Jeanne  of  Flanders,  Countess  of  Montf ort. 

Baronne  B.  d4  B. 
The  Mtfistersingers.  E.  Schur^. 
Fftns  before  and  after  tbe  Renaissance. 
L*Art  et  Pldee.  (17.  (^uai  Voltaire.  Paris.) 
3t.  50c.  September  ao. 
Albert  Robida,  Writer  and  Bngraver. 

(Illus.)  Octave  Uzanne. 
Art  and  Clothing :  Ideas  In  favour  of  an 
Aesthetic  Costume  for  Men.  (Illus.) 
A.  (Germain. 
Can  Authors  Write  Best  in  the  (^untry  ? 
G.  de  Saint  H6raye. 
Association  CathoUque :  Revue  des 
Questions  Soclales  et  Ouvpleres. 
(262.  Boulevard  Sr..  Germain,  Paris.) 

2  frs.  September  15. 

Liberty  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 

Revolution.  J.  Roman. 
The  Masonic  Programme.  J.  D^poln. 
M.  Ott's  New  Treatise  on  Social  Economy. 

G.  de  Pascal. 
Boral   Sa%rings  Banks  in  Aliace.  H. 

Danzas. 

Bibliotheque   Univepselle.   (27.  Cock- 
spur  Street.)    2  f  r.  50  c  Sept. 
Oa  Moral  Hygiene.  Dr.  P.  Ladsme. 
How  London  is  endroled  by  its  Bail  ways. 

G.  van  Muyden. 
Contemporary  BngUsh  1  Novels.  IV.  A. 
Glardon. 

The  Russisn  Language  and  the  Bxpansion 
of  the  SUv  Languages.  II.   L.  Leger. 

Jean  Jacques  Bousseau's  CorresDon<1ence 
with  Mdme.  Boj^-de-la-Tour.  P.  QoAeu 

Chroniquee  — Parisian,  Italian.  English. 
Swiss,  and  Political. 

Chretien  Evan^eUque.  (G.  Bridel  et 
Cle..  Lausanne.)  1  tr.  50  c.  Sept.  20. 

ThA  Actual  Conditions  of  the  Christian 
F«ith.  O.  Fromm»l. 

Jesus  Clirist.  the  Son  of  Qod,  J.  Bey- 
mond. 

Adolphe  Monod  and  Eugene  Bers*er.  A. 
Watier. 

Enseifirnement  des  Langues  Modernes. 
(137.  i;hau8«^  de  Waterloo,  Brussels.) 

3  fr.  p«r  annum.  Sept. 
Oitboepy.  Continued.  T.  Heaener. 
A  First  Lnson  In  German.  Pflelderer. 


Entretiens  Politiques  et  Litteraires- 
(12.  Passage  Nollei,  Paris.)  tfU  c.  Sept. 

Max  Stimer  and  His  Book  on  t^v  laoivi- 
dual.   T.  Randal. 

Anti-Semitism  and  its  General  Caus:e. 
B.  Laztre. 

Initiation.  (58,  Rue  St.  Andr^des-Artt. 
Paris.)   1  Ir.  Sept. 

Tae  President's  Report  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Group  of  El  •leric  Studies.  Papua. 

Blect'icity  Pro  luce  t  by  L.ving  Beings. 
I.    Dr.  Fugairon. 

{    La  Jetue  Belfflque.  (6l.  Roe  Potagere. 

I  Brussels.)   75  c.  Sept. 

t       Fftnch  V^rse  and  Prose.   1.  GUkin. 

Journal  des  Eeonomlstes.    (U.  Rue 
Richelieu.  Paris.)  3  fr.  .^0  c.  Sept. 
The  Protectionist  Beactlon.   G.  de  Moli- 
nari. 

Tbe  Errors  and  Truths  of  the  Qiyod  Old 
Times.  Courcelle  Seneuil. 

Modern  Society  according  to  Courcelle 
Seneuil.   B.  Lam4-Fleury. 

Beview  of  the  Aca<^emy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Soience— June  15  to  Aug.  1. 
I         1692.  J.  Lefort. 

The  Law  of  Co-operation  and  Participa- 
tion. E.  Brelay. 

Thp  Co-operative  Societies  of  Italy.  V. 
Paredo. 

Tbe  Obligatory  Syndicates  of  Switzer- 
land. L.  Wnarin. 

Meeting  of  the  Socitty  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy on  Sept.  5. 

Nouvelle   Revue.     (18.  King  William 
Street,  Strand.)  62  fr.  yearly. 
September  1. 
Cialdlni.  H.  Montecorboli. 
The  Nineteenth-Century  Lettre  de  Cachet. 

I.  A.  Muteau. 

The  Iris  a  Question.    III.  Concluded. 

P.  Hamelle. 
Rabelais  at  Lyons.  A.  Bertrand. 
Contemporary  Literature  in  Spain.  A. 

(2uesnel. 

A  Precursor  of  M.  Brown* S^quard.  L. 
(^uesnel. 

The  Agba  of  Tuggurth.  Jean  Daras.  I 
A  Woman's  Ideas  on  Algeria. 

September  15. 
Marshal  MacMahon.    I.  Commandant 

Grandin.  | 
The  0>-operatlve  Movement  in  Agrlcul-  | 

ture.  f.  Cte.  de  Rocquigny. 
The  Nineteenth-Century  Lntre  <U  Cachet.  \ 

II.  A.  Muteau. 

General  Lazare  Camot  as  a  Soog-Writer. 

G.  Lavalley. 
Dramatic  Collaboration.  A.  Chadoume. 
Barbara  Radzia  ill.  Cte.  A.  Wodimki. 
Six  Months  among  the  Peasants  of  Corfu. 

Mile.  H.  LasoirB. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.  (23 

Boulevard  Poifsonni^re.  Paris.)  50  fr. 

per  annum.  September  1. 
Oambetta  as  a  Lawyer.  A.  Tonmier. 
The  Contemporary  Historical  and  Literary 

Movement.  B.  Asse. 
Souvenirs  of  Holland.    Mdme.  O.  Ctovin- 

Cassal. 

Reforme    Soelale.    (54.  Bue  de  Seine. 
Paris)    1  fr.  September  16. 
The  Duties  of  Parents.  F.  Nlcolay. 
The  Ethical  System  of  Auguste  Comte. 

J.  Angot  des  Betours. 
The  Condition  of  Small  Proprietors  and 
of  Sslaries  According  to  Beceut  Statis- 
tics In  Italy. 

Revue  d' Art  Dramatique.    (44.  Ruede 
Bennes.  Paris.)  1  f r.  25  c 
September  1. 
At  Bayreuth.  Maurice  Lef^vre. 
Tbe  Theatrical  Bzhlbltion  at  Vienna.  A. 
Wagnon. 

September  15.  I 
Comedians  and  their  Art:  Mdlle.  lerou 

at  Hom^.  Verax.  ' 
The  Bogllsh  Theatre:  Superficial  Im-  I 

pressions.  P.  Valin. 
Adrienne  Leoouvreur.  M.  L.  Vemaj.  ' 
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Revue  Bleue.  (Fisher  Unwin.  11.  Pater- 
Doster  Buildings.)  60  c. 
Seutember  3. 
The   RetpOQslbilitieti  if  Caraot.   F.  A. 
Aulattl. 

Charles  Nt  tiler  and  M  iisset.   B.  Greafer. 
SenUmfDt  and  Idealism  In  French  Art. 
P.  Gsell. 

September  10. 
French  Educition  of  the  Mussalniuns  of 

Algeria.   A.  Rumbaud. 
The   Republican   Idea  at  Brazil.  C). 

d'Arau.jo. 
The  Wagner  Montli.  R.  de  Recy. 

September  17. 
The  Teaching  of  Young  GirN.   M.  Br&V 
'      Tne  Hbtorlcal  Pret-e^iento  of  the  F^te  of 
!        the  28nd  of  S<rpt ember.   U.  Mon^n. 
Bananas  at  the  AntUlts.   C.  de  Varlgny. 
September  24. 
j      Literature  and  Science.   G.  Lauson. 
!      The  Teacliing  of  toe  Russian  Language  in 
I         France.  Hal perlne  Kami nslii. 
,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    (18.  King 
,        William  Street.  Sirand.)   62  fr.  yearly. 
September  1. 
A  Chapter  In  Scientific  Uittorv :  The 
Transmission  of  Chemical  Industries 
from  Ant  tqulty  to  the  Middle  Ages.  M. 
Bert^elot. 

Actors  and  Actresses  of  Former  Days. 

V.  du  Bled. 
A  Jcumev  to  Kharezm.  II.   P.  Gault. 
Artificial  Rain.   H.  de  Varigny. 
The  Venice  Conference  and  the  Cholera 

of  lbv»2.   J.  Rochard. 
I     The  New  Wnllenstcln.  G.  Valbert. 
September  15. 
The  Private  Life  of  Michel  Teissier.  A 

Novel.    I.   Edouard  Bod. 
The  Council  of  State  and  Projects  of 

Reform.  11.   M.  Varagnac. 
The  English  Elections  and  the  Fonrtli 

GUdsiune  Ministry.   A.  Filon. 
Paris  Water.   J.  Fleury. 
La  Fayette  under  the  C'^nsnlate  of  the 

First  Empire.  M.  Bardonx. 
Notes  on  the  Lower  Vivarais.  I.    B.  M.  de 

Vogue. 

Revue  Encyclopedlque.  (U.  Rue  Mont- 
paiuatse,  Paris.)     1  fr. 
September  1. 
Art  Exhibitors  in  Paris.     (Illui.)  L. 
Bourdeau. 

Pierre  Lafltte  and  his  Appointment  toUie 
Chair  of  the  General  Hittcry  of  the 
Sciences  In  the  C  tll^ge  de  France. 
With  Portrait.   F.  PiUon. 

Whalebick  Steamers,  (lllus.)  B.  Lal- 
anne. 

Famous  Mathematical  Calculators.  With 

Portrait  of  Inaudi.  A.  Beligne. 
The  Wharf  at  Kotonou,  in  Dahomey, 
(lllus.)   Q.  Dumont. 

September  15. 
Oriental,  Greek,  and  Roman  Archaeology 

(IiIuB.)  M.  Trawinski. 
The  Travels  of  Capt.  Binger  from  the 
Niger  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  With 
I        Map  and  Portrait.  A.  MelUor.  , 
]      The  Colujubus  CelebraUons.   (Ulni.)  G. 
'  Marcel. 

I     The  Caribbees  in  the  Jardin  d'Acclima-  < 
Utation.   (Illos.)   Zaboroirski.  i 
I     The  Fetes  of  the  First  Republic.  (lllus.) 
J.  Grand  Carteret. 
Revue  de  Famllle.  (8.  Rue  de  la  Chausiee. 
D'Antio.  Paris.)  1  fr.  50  c. 
September  1 . 
Reminiscences  of  War  and  of  Misery. 

Jnlet  Simon. 
The  Irish  QuesUon.   Michael  Davi't. 
Ailrlenne  Leoouvreur  as  Depic  ed  In  Her 

Letters.    I.  G.  Larroumet. 
The  Fourth  Centenary  of  the  Disooveiy 

of  America.   A.  Molreau. 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.    G.  i 
Plcot. 

September  16. 
Reminiscences  of  War.  Continued. 
Valmy  and  French  Unity.  A.  Mezi^re*. 
Count  Fedor  Golowkln  and  His  Unpub- 
lished Memoirs.   L.  Peoey. 


Adrienne  Leoouvreur.   II.  < 
After  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State. 
H.  Fouquier. 

Revue  Fransaise  de  TEtranger  et  des 
Colonies,  (l.  Phiced'leoa,  Paris.;  Ifr. 
50  c.  September  1 . 

Tbe  Causes  of  the  Revolution  in  Chill  in 

1H91. 

Anti-French  Propaganda  in  Syria.  Con- 
tinued.  G.  Pelegrln. 

Septemt>er  15. 

Anti-French  Propaganda  in  Syria.  Con- 
I  luded. 

The  Binger  Mission  in  French  Guinea. 

Revue  Generale.     (28,  Orchard  Street. 

London.;   12  fr.  per  annum.  Sept. 
Wealth  In  Ancient  Rome.   H.  Francotte. 
Rama  in  Bosnia.   II.  A.  Bordeaux. 
The  History  of  the  Construction  of  Boats 

and  Ships.   M.  Lefebvre. 
A  Prisoner  in  the  Baslllle-Mlme.  de 

Staal-Delaunay.   E.  Marcel. 
The  Evolution  oi  the  Family.   C.  Lagasie 

de  Locht. 

Revue  de  I'Hypnotisme.  (170,  Rue  St. 
Antoine,  Paris.)   75  c.  September. 
The  Congress  of  Experimental  Psycho-  j 
logy. 

Hyi;notism  by  Rotatory  Mirrors  In  the 
Treatment  of  Hysteria.  Dr.  G.  Le- 
molue. 

The  Importance  of  Psyohottierapeutlct. 

Dr.  Bourdon. 
Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.  (46.  Rue 
Lafayette,  Paris.)  2fr.  50o.  September. 
The  Separation  of  Chnroh  and  State  f.om 

the  Fhiancial  Point  of  Vieir.    Y.  des 

Bruyftrts. 

The  National  Poet  of  Austria:  F.  Grill- 

parzer.  A.  du  Rieu. 
A  Drama  In  Dahomey.  A.  Geoffrey. 
Civilisation  in  France.  Continued.  J.  A. 

Petit. 

Revue  Philosophique.   (108.  Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  Paris.)  3  fr.  September. 
Personality  in  Dreams.   J.  M.  Gnardia. 
Religious  History  and  Philosophy.  M. 
Vemes. 

On  Philosophical  Terminology.    J.  P. 
Duraiid  (de  Gros). 
Revue  des  Revues.  (7,  Rue  Le  Peletier. 
Paris.)   1  fr.  Octtober. 
The    SwedoNuiwegian    Couillot.  B. 
Bjomson. 

My  Profession  of  Faith.   Count  Tolstoi. 

Revue  Scientlflque.    (Fisher  Unwin.  11. 
Paternoster  buildings.)  60  c. 
September  3. 
The  Future  of  Psychology.  C.  Riobet. 
Balkxjn  Photography.   Leo  Dex. 
Tne  Geofiraphical  Service  of  the  Army  in 
Great  Britain. 

September  10. 
The  Struggle  fcr  Existence  between  the 
Various    Classes  of    Organisms.  E. 
MetcbnikofT. 
The  History  of  the  Population  in  a  Rural 
Commune.  A.  Dumont. 

September  17. 
Report  of  the  Congress  at  Pan  of  the 
French  Assodalion  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 
Alimentation  in  India.  L.  Theurean. 
Th«  White  and  Coloured  Population  of  the 
United  States.   V.  Turquan. 
September  24. 
Food  and  Luxury.  A  Reply  to  Count 

ToUtoi.   C.  Richet. 
A  Scientiflc  Voyage  to  the  Galapagos 

Island.  H.deVaHgnv. 
The  Navies  of  the  Ancients.   H.  Monte- 
oort)oli. 

Revue  de  Theoloffle.  (31.  Faobomg  du 
Moustier, M< nuuban.)  Ifr.  50c.  Sept 

Three  Lives  of  Jesus-  Strauss.  Renan.and 
Keim.   A.  Porret. 

The  Proofs  of  the  Bxistence  of  Qod,  A. 
Matter. 

Authority  in  Matters  of  Faith.  P.  Gey- 
monat. 

A  Consecration  to  Holv  Orders  in  the 
Time  of  Louis  XrV.  J.  Lambert. 


Revue  Sociallste.  (lo,  Rue  Chabanals, 
Paris.)    ,1  fr.  oO  c.   September  15. 

The  Revolution  of  ihe  Future.  H.  Aimel. 

Msrx's  Theory  of  Value  and  of  Plus- 
Value.   Paul  Lafar^ue. 

Cabet  and  the  Icarians.  Concluded.  A. 
Holynski. 

Great  Moiem  Fiefs— the  Gas  Monopoly. 
A  Parisian  Eltc(pr. 

Revue  du  Vingtieme  Steele.   f2.  Plae** 

0  u  NouveAU  Quart  ier,  Mulhouse.Al»ace. ) 

1  fr.  ?5  c.  September  5.  ( 
Chardounet  Silk  and  Artificial  Silks.  | 
The  Progress  of  Peace.  I 
A  Universal  Postal  Rate.  • 

L'Unlverslte  Catholique.    (28.  Orchard  ; 

Street.)    20  Ir.  per  unnum.   Sept.  15.  i 

The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Con-  ' 

tinned.  C.  Douais.  •  j 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Continued.  T  i 

Delmont.  I 

Bdmond  and  Charles  Tolaane.  Continued.  ' 

E.  Dufresne. 
History  of  the  United   States,  by  A. 

Moireau.   P.  du  Magny. 


ITALIAN. 

CivUta  Cattollca.    (8,  Via  Celsa.  Rome. 
25  fr.  yearly. 
September  3. 
Oiigarchi<Ml  Government  in  the  French 
^public. 

Evolution  and  Energy  in  spite  of  Logic. 

September  17. 
The  Church  and  France. 
The  Pontificate  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great 

in  the  History  of  Christian  Civilisation. 
The  HiUites  and  their  Migrations.  ; 
Nuova  Antologia.    (466,  Via  del  Corso, 

Rome.)  46  fr.  yearly.  September  1.  I 
Christian  Socialbm.  R.  Borghl.  ! 
Christine  of  Sweden  in  Italy.    C>rrad(>  i 

Hicci. 

Notes  on  the  Railway  Conventions  of  18*?.>.  , 

A.  Cottram.  I 
Tlie  Pantheon  of  Agrippa.    F.  B.ngio- 

Annini.  , 
Two  Venetian  Tragedies :   "  Coii»e  dl 

C  rmagoola  "  and  '^Antonio  F.iscarim.** 

(Manzonl's  and  Nicoolini's.)  A.  (iardo. 
The  Eruption  of  Etna.  A.  Riocd. 

September  16. 
Dante  and  Biagic.   F.  D'Ovidio. 
Notes  on  the  Kailway  Conventions  of  1885. 

A.  Oottran. 
The  Bmption  of  Btna.  A.  Ricoo. 
Tte  (Genesis  of  the  Ancient  Catholic  ' 

Church.  .  R.  Mariano. 
Hamlet  and  Adelchi.  N.  Soarano.  t 
Vologoano  In  Valdamo.    C.  Potzolaol 

Siciliani. 
Bnrleo  Claldinl. 
Rassegna  Nazloniale.  (2.  Via  df  lla  Pace. 
Florence.)  26  f r.  yearly.  September  1 . 
For  the  Beauty  of  an  Idea.  A.  Foga7.zarr. 
The  Legend  of    S|4intsh  Ingratitude 

towards  Columbus.  A.  V.  Vecct»il. 
The  Six  Days  of  Creation,  III.  A. 

Stoppanl. 
Some  Recent  Portions.  Z. 
Etna  and  its  Broptions.   C.  del  Zungo. 

September  16. 
The  Comlns  War.   Crito.  I 
The  Abbe  Villeneuve  and  Italian  Bmlgn- 

tioo.   A.  M.  Comelio.  i 
Ancient  Rome.   R.  Ricci 
The  Hexameron  (cont.)  A.  Stoppanl.  ! 
Saving  Banks  in  Umbriw.    P.  Manaasei.  ' 

Spanish;  I 

Espana  Moderna.  (16.  Cuert%  de  San  ' 
Domingo.  Madrid.)  12  reals  per  No. 

August  15.  ' 

Critloal  Survey  of  the  Columbus  Cen-  I 

tenary.  C.  F.  Duro.  | 

International  Chronicle.  Bmillo  CasteUr.  j 

Literary  Impressions.   F.  P.  Vll'egas.  f 

LaMiscelanea.  (O'Byme  and  I>eon.  Carta-  | 

gena.  S.  America.)  20  c.  July  17.  , 
Notes  on  Duelling.  Miguel. 

The  Poet  B  cqner.  Julio  M.  Oabfre.  I 

Revista  Contempopanea.    (17.  Calle  de  , 
Pizarro.  Madrid.)  2  pesetas. 
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August  30. 
Pseudonyms.  Ooaoluded.  Maxirlarth. 
Regionalif  m  in  Qalicia.   L.  Pedreira. 
The  Philosophical  and  Political  Ideas  of 

Joveuanus.   A  Q.  Maoe  ra. 
Literary  History  in  Spain.    XIII.  CM. 

Gaicii. 

Latent  Stat  sties  of  the  Spanish  Press  J. 

F.  Crladoz  Dominguay. 
Eorms  ot  Qov^ foment:  Second  Serira.  II. 

D.  Idem. 

September  15. 
Contemporary  Philosophy.   B.  Cbarap- 
saur. 

Excursion  to  the  Barres  Alpes  in  Franoe. 

B.  v.  de  Medrano. 
Begio  >alitm  in  GaIIcU.    Continued.  L. 
*•  Pedreira. 

literary  HUtory  in  Spain.  XIV.  V.  0,  M. 
G-arcia. 

Foms  of  Government.   II.  3.    D.  Isern. 
Spanish  Official  Statistics.  Contiuued. 
^  Diego  Pazos. 
Bevlsta  Upueruaya.   (89.  Calie  del  18  de 

Julio  Montevideo.)  Mont  ly.  50  cents. 

July.   (Vol.  I.,  No.  I..  1692.) 
The  Flower  of  tbe  Baoch.    Story.  B. 

Fernandez  y  Medina. 
The  Bond.   Dram^.   Nicholas  Granada. 
Beviews,  Literary  Notes  and  Ne«^s,  e  c. 


DUTCH 

Elsevlep*s  GelUustpeepd  Maandschrift. 

(Luzacanci  C    46.  Great  Bossell  Street.) 

Is.  8d.  September. 
F.  J.  Van  Bosftum  du  Chattel.  (lUus.) 

Johan  Gram. 
Molesohott'8  Jubilee.    Dr.   H.  F.  A. 

Peljpers. 

Pliutvs'    "  MosMllarIa "    as   acted  at 

Amsterdam.  Dr.  H.  J.  Polak. 
DeGids.  (Luzac  and  Co.)  3s.  September. 
David  Chieve.  J.  Van  Loenen  Martinet. 
Tne  Mahdi  and  bU  Bea'm.    W.  Baron 

Van  CK>ltstein, 
Shelley.  II.  Dr.  W.  Byvanok. 
The  Moon  in  Difficulties.  A  Stuly  in 

Comparative    Mythology.  Professor 

Speijer. 

Teyssmannla.  (Batavia,  G.  Kolff  and  Co,) 
Nos.  6and7.  1892. 
PlanU  Protected  by  Ants.    (Illus.)  Dr. 

W.  Burok. 
Floral  Decorations.  H.  J.  Wigraan. 
Native  Names  for  PlanU.  F.  S.  A.  de 
Clercq. 

Sweet  Potato    Calture.      Dr.    P.  v. 
Bomburgh. 
TUdschpift  von  Binnenlandseh  Bestuar. 
(G.  Koltr.  Batavia.  Java).  Part  7.  Nos. 
3and4 
Bmigration,  or  Slavery  ? 
Attempts  at  Paddy-Culture.   K.  F.  Holle. 
Tn^  Amarani  District. 
Practical  Linguistic  Work. 
VpagendesTUds.  (Luzac  and  Co.)  ls.6d. 
September. 
Cremation.      Dr.    C.    J.  Wijnaendis 

Francken. 
Walloons  and  Flemings.  Aug.  Gltt^. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 

1  Danskeren.  (Fr.  Jungersen,  Fr.  Nygard 
and  L.  Sshrdt'er,  Holding.)  Yearly 
subscription,  8  Kr.  September. 

H.  J.  Kanoh'i  "Bird  Song."  P.  L. 
Grundivig. 

The  Childhood  of  the  Bace.  Tb.  Helveg. 

Vilhelm  Birkedal.   L.  Schrdder. 

The  Public  High  School  at  Askov.  L. 
Schroder. 

Public  High  Schools  in  Finland.  L. 

SchriSder. 
The  Produce  Market.   Chr.  Faber. 
Idun.  (F.  Hellberg,  Stockholm.)  Yearly 
subscription,  8  Kr. 
No.  m  (246). 
Hilda  Petersson.  Swed»»n's  First  Glass 
Etcher.  With  Portrait.  Blrger  8ch51d- 
strOm. 


Signe 


Dr. 


The  Women's  "World's  Fair." 

Ankarfelc 
Idun's  "School  Holiday  Colony. 

Carl  FieosbunF. 

No.  37  (247). 
Sigrld  Blmb'ad  ("Toivo").    A  Suomi- 

poetess.  Wiai  Portrait.  Birger  Schdld- 

strdm. 

Our  Mother  Tongue.  Adolf  HeUander. 

To  separate.   A  Noel. 

From  the  Spnere  of  Woman's  Worki 

Stockhohn  Studies.  G.  Gullberg. 
No.  38  (248). 
Cosima  Wagner.  With  Portrait. 
Away  with  Matrimonial  Advertisements, 

A.  R. 

The  Decoration  of  our  Homes.  Clemen- 
tine von  BraunmQhl. 

No.  39  (249). 
Fredrika  Limnell.  With  Portrait.  Hellen 

Liudgren. 
Bespeco  Individuality !  Hanna.Kamke, 
To  Separate.   "  Bing." 
The  Decoration  of  our  Homes.   II.  Cle> 
mentine  von  Braunmiihl. 
Qpd  oeh  Bild.  (P.  A.  Norstedt  and  Sons, 
Stockholm.)  Yearly  Subscription,  10  kr. 
July— August. 
The  Alno-myth.  After  the  three  paint- 


ings oy  Axel  Gallon. 
St.  J6ra       •  • 


ifdran  and  the  Dragon.  (Illus.)  Hans 
Hildr  brand. 
Kalevala  and  Finnish  Art.  With  Poi^ 

trait  of  Elias  Ldnnrot.   Per  S picas. 
Contour  and  (Colour.   Helena  Nyblom. 
The  Ltfe  Story  of  Von  Multke.  (Illus.) 

A.  Hammershiold. 
Older  and  Newer  Air  Ships.  (Illus.) 

Karl  af  Geijerstam. 
Extracts  from  "  B.  B.'s  "  Diar.v.  Autho- 
rised translation  from  the  Norwegian. 
Fritz  Tnaulow. 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  With  Pot  trait. 

By  Hellen  Lindnen. 
Adolf  Tdmeros.  With  Portrait.  Oscar 
Levertin. 

Julia  Petricdo  Hasden.  With  Portrait 

Alfred  Jensen. 
The  Social  Question  in  Modem  Literature. 

Otto  von  Sweigbergk. 
J.  K.  Huysmans  and  His  Latest  Work. 

Lh  Bas."   Hjalmar  Sdderberg. 
From  the  International  Art  Bxhibltlon  in 

Munich.  (Ilius.) 
Dina  Bdling.  With  two  Portraits  and 

Autograph.  Lay. 
Svensk  Tldskrlft,    (F.    von  Sch^ele, 

Upsala.)    Yearly  subsorlption,  10  kr. 

No.  11. 

The  Armies  of  Europe.  C.  O.  Nordent- 
van. 

Beflections  on  School  Vacations.  L.  H.  A. 
A  Few  Last  Words  in  Self-Defenoe. 

Bredo  Morgenstieme. 
Good-bye  to  Prof.  B.  Morgenstieme. 

Harald  Hjtirae. 
Epic  Poem  on  History :  Beflections  on  a 

Swedish  •  German    Battle  Question. 

C.  H.  H. 

Tilskueren.  (N.  Neergaard.  Copenhagen.) 

Yearly  subscription,  12  kr.  August. 
A  Visin  to  HolUnd.   Dr.  G.  Brandes. 
The  Young  Immortals.  Chinese  Poems. 

Aage  Miktthison  Hansen. 
A  Bit  of  Parliamentary  Work.  Prof. 

C.  N.  Fredribsen. 
Masks.  Beauty  Spots,  and  other  Fashions. 

Bernard  Olsen. 
A  Bemembrance  of  Ludvig  Feuerbach. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Starcke. 


MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 

FBBNCH. 

Bevue  Maritime  et  Colonlale.  (do, 

Bue  et  Passage    Dauphine.  Paris.) 

Yearly,  66  fr.  September. 
Statistics  of  Wrecks  and  Casoaltles  for 

the  Year  1890    K-port  to  the  Minister 

of  Marine.  With(;Mart. 
The  Origin  of  the  French  East  Indies. 

Jan  B'*i«um  (Mme.  Dupleix).  1706-66. 

Continued.  I.  Guet. 


The  Journal  of  the  Surgeon-Major  of  the 
Arethu$a,  1812-4.  Contknued.  A.  Le 
Beau. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Milltalres.  (30, 
Bue  et  Passage  Dauphine.  Paris.)  Yearly 
subscription,  40  fr.  August. 
TheDdfensive  Employmert  of  Infantry 
Fire  on  the  Field  of  Battle.  Continued. 
7  figs. 

The  various  Elements  of  the  Armed 
Nations  and  the  Method  of  their  Em- 
ployment. 

The  Campaign  of  1814 1  The  Cavalry  of 
the  Allied  Armies.  Continued.  Com- 
mandant Weil. 

The  Education  of  the  Soldier.  Continued. 

A  Few  Observations  on  the  Service  of 
Artillery  in  the  Field.  C  ntinued. 

Military  Topography  of  Upper  Alsaoe. 
Continued.   Captain  Frisch. 

General  Principles  of  Combat  in  Ger- 
many. 

Bevue  Mllitaire  de  I'^tran^er.  (30,  Bue 

et  Passage  Dauphine.  Paris.)  Yearly 

16  fr.  AuKUSt. 
The  Organisation  of  the  Bailway  Troops 

in  the  Italian  Army. 
The  Military  Forces  of  Denmark. 
The  Italian  Field  and  Alpine  Manoeuvres 

in  1892. 

The  New  Organisation  of  the  Boumanian 

Field  Artillery. 
The  Irregular  Kurd  Cavalry. 

La  Marine  Fransaise.  (ii,  Bue  de  Tr^vlse, 
Paris).   Yearly,  30  fr. 
The  French  Navnl  Manoenvrfs  In  the 

Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic. 
Artillery  Qnestionn.   Paul  Fontin. 
The  Italian  Naval  Budget  for  1892-3. 
The  Economical  Influence  of  Lightness  in 

the  Construction  of  Ships  of  War. 
Coast  Defence.  Beai^Admiral  B^veiUdre. 
The  Agitation  about  Biser:a. 

AUSTBIAN. 
Mitthellungen  aus  dem  Geblete  des 
Seewesens    (UrucK  und  Commissions 
Verlag  von  Carl  Ckrold's  Sohn,  Vieima.) 
Yearly  ITs.  Augutt-Septtmber. 
Quick-firing  Guns  of  Large  CaUbre.  Con- 
tinued. 3  figs.  F.  Jedlujzka. 
The  French  Naval  Budg- 1  for  1893. 
The  latest  Normand  Torpedo  Boat. 
Organ  der  Milltar-Wissenschaftlichen 
Vereine.   (Verlag  des  Miliiiir-Wies4-uk- 
chaftltchen  Vereine,  Vienna).  Yearly, 
20s. 

The  Military  Gymnastic  and  Fencing 
Courses  at  Wiener- Neustadr.  3  plates. 

Snow  Shoes  and  their  Uses  for  Military 
Purposes. 

GBBMANY. 
Internationale  Bevue  iiber  die  Ges- 

ammten    Armeen   und  Flotten. 

(VerlsgvonMaxBabenzien,  Bathenow.) 

2s.  6d.  September. 
C^rmany:   O  to  Christian   Baron  von 

Sparr.  the  first  Gene  al-Fi^H -Marshal 

of  the  Brandenborg-Prus^ian  Army. 
Company  Fighting  Formations.  Lieut.- 

Colonel  Habrecht. 
Armoured  Cupolas.    Lieut.-Colonel  B. 

Wagner. 

Italian  Correspondence  by  Pellegrino. 
The  Bussian  War  Navy.  Concluded. 
Sir  Charles  Dllke's  Estimate  of  the  French 
Armv. 

The  Military  Forces  of  Turkey. 
The  Beli^ian  Method  of  Breaking-in  and 
Training  Horses. 

Neue  Militarlsche  Blatter.  (Dievenow 

a.d.  OsUee.)  Qrly.  88.  Sfptember. 
Historical  Accounts  of  the  Franco^  German 

War,  1870-1. 
England's  Army.  „ 
Outpoit  Service  In  the  German,  French, 

and  Bussian  Armies.  1. 
The  Polish  Campaign  of  1794.  Concluded. 
The  Uses  of  Photography  In  the  Conduct 

of  War. 

The  Officers  and  Non  •  Commissioned 
OiBoers  of  the  Bussian  Army. 
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Albe.  Albemarle. 

A.C.Q*  American  OathoUo 
Quarterly  Revieir 

A.R«       Andover  Beview 

A.A  P.S.  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Sdenoe 

Ant.  Antiquary 

Arch.  R.  Arohiteotaral  Beooid 

A*  Arena 

Arfir.  Argoey 

Art  J.     Art  Journal 

As.  Asclepiad 

A.Q.      ABfatfc  Quarterly 

Ata.  Atalanta 

A.  M.       Atlantic  Monthly 
Au.  Author 

Bank.     Bankers'  Magazine 
Bel.  M.  Belfurd'a  Monthly  and 

Democratic  Review 
Black.    Blackwood's  Magazine 

B.  T.J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
Bkman.  Bookman 

C.  I.M.    OaUfomian  Illuatrstcd 

Magazine 
C.P.M.  OasselrsFamllyMagazine 
C.S.J.  OasseirsSaturdayJoamal 
C.W.       Catholic  World 
C.lf.       Century  Magazine 
C.J.        Chambers's  Journal 
Char.  R.  Chiuitie*  Review 
Chaut.  Chautauquan 
Ch.Mis.I.Charoh  Missionary  In- 
telligencer and  Record 
Ch.  Q.     Churcii  Quarterly 
C.R.       Contemporary  Review 
C.  Cornhill 
Cos.  OosmoDolitau 
Crlt.  R.  Critical  Review 


DR. 

E.W.R. 

Econ  J. 
Econ.  R. 
E.R. 
Ed.R..A. 

Ed.R..L. 

E.H. 

E.  I. 

Ex. 
FL. 

F.  R. 
F. 

Fr.  L. 

CM. 

G.  O.P. 
G.W. 
G.B. 
Harp. 
Help 
Horn.  R. 
I. 

I.J.E. 
I.R 

Ir.  E.R 

Ir.  M. 
Jew.  Q. 
J.  Ed. 
J.  Micro. 

Jur.  R. 


Dublin  Review 
Bastem  aqd  Western 

Review 
Economic  Journal 
Economic  Review 
Edinburgh  Review 
Bducaiional  Review, 

America 
Bducatioual  Review, 

Loudon 
English  Historical 

Review 
E  n  g  1  i  8  n  Illustrateii 

liagazine 
Expositor 
Foik-L  *re 

Fortnightly  Review 
Forum 

Frauk  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly 

Gentleman's  Magazine 
Girl's  Own  Paper 
Good  Words 
Greater  Britain 
Harper's  Magazine 
Help 

Homiletic  Review 
Idler 

International  Journal  of 

Ethics 
Investors'  Review. 
Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
Irish  Monthly 
Jewish  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education 
Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 
Juridical  Review 


J.R.CI.  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute 

K.O.  King's  Own 

K.  Knom  ledge 

L.H.  Leisure  Hour 

Llbr.  Library 

Llbr.R.  Library  Review. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly 

L.Q.  London  Quarterly 

Lonff.  Longman's  Magazine 

Luc.  Luciier 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly 

Ly.  Lyceum 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine 

M.A.H.  Magazine  of  American 
History 

H.  Art  Magazine  of  Art 

Man.  Q.  Manchester  Quarterly 

M.E.  Merry  England 

Mind  Mind 

Mis.  R.  Missionary   Review  of 

the  World 

Mon.  Monist 

M.  Month 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet 

Nat,  R.  National  Review 

N  Se.  Natural  Scit-nce 

N.N.  Nature  Notes 

N.E.N.  New  EnglandMagazine 

NewR.  New  Review 

N.H.  NewberyHouseMagazine 

N.C.  Nineteenth  Century 

N.  A.  R .  North  American  Review 

Nov.  R.  Novel  Review 

O.D.  Our  Day 

0.  Outing 

P.E.F.  Palestine  Exploration 

Fund 

Photo.  Q.  Photographic  Quarterly 


Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Mac. 
P.L.       Poet  We 
P.R.R.     Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review 
P.M.Q.    Primitive  Methodist 

Quarterly  Review 
P.R.G.S.  ProceedingsoftheUoymk 
Geographical  Society 
Psy.  R.    Proceedings    of  the 
Society  for  Psychiofti 
Research 
Q.J.Econ.  Quarterly  Jonmal  of 

Economics  , 
Q.R.        Quarterly  Review 
g.  Quiver 


!el. 
R.C. 
Sc.  A. 
Scots 


Reliquary 

Review  of  the  Chorehae 


Science  and  Art 

  Scots  Magazine 

Scot  G  M.  Scottish  Geographical 

Magazine 
Scot.  R.  Scottuh  Review 
Scrib.     Scribner's  Magazine 
Shake  Shakespeariana 
Str.  Strand 
Sun.  H.  Sunday  at  Home 
Sun  M.   Sunday  Magazine 
T.B.        Temple  Bar 
Th-  Theatre 
Think.  Thinker 
U.S.M.     United  Service 

Magazine 
Vic.       Victorian  Magazine 
Wel.R.  Welsh  Review 
W.R.      Westminster  Review 
W  L.      World  Literature 
Y.E.       Young  England 
Y.M.       Young  Man 
Y.W.      Young  Woman 


Aberdeen,  C.unteM  of,  Mrs.  Mayo  oo,  Y  Wt 

Oct 

A^al  NavigatioD.  H.  S.  Maxim  on.  F  R.  Oct 
iEsohyiuB  and   bit  lieligioiM  Teachings,  by 
M.  T.  Blaovelt.  P  L.  Aug 

Africa: 

The  Truth  about  Uganda,  Bev.  K.  Vaughan, 
M,Oot 

Agfioultore :  The  Ruin  of  Boglish  Agrioolture, 

P.  A.  Graham  on,  Nat  R.  Oct 
Alaska:  Pionter  Paokhoraee,  B.  J.  Glave  on, 

CM.  Oct 

Alpine  TU-Bit8,  by  Rev.  F.  J.  Wethered,  G  M. 

Oct 

America'!  Baptitmal  Font,  F.  H.  Mason  on, 
Harp,  Oct 

AmieU  Henri  F.,  MIm  C.  U.  Clark  on.  A  R.  Sept 

Anntthetics : 
The  First  Capital  Operation  under  Bther,  Dr. 
D.  D.  Blade  on.  Scrib.  Oct 

Anecdote  and  Its  Iltuminating  Power,  by  S.  A. 
Rent,  N  A  R.  Sept 

Archajlogy  in  tne  Corlnium  Museum,  Ciren- 
cester, by  J.  Ward,  Ant.  Oct 

Ari'hitecture  in  New  Bngland,  A.  G.  Hjde  on, 
Mac.  Oct 

Assyrian  Liteimttire,  "  John  Law  "  on,  Nov  R, 

Oct 
Aftronomy : 

The  Sun  Among  Uk  Peert,  by  J.  E.  Gore, 
G  M.Oct 

Revolving  Suns.  J.  B.  Gore  on,  M  P,  Oct 
Mars  in  1898.  L  H,  Oct: 

A.  V.  Abbott  on.  Fr  L,  Oct 

B.  M.  Gierke  on,  M.  Oct 

What  is  a  NebuU  P  by  A.  0.  Ranrar  l.  K.Oet 
Athletics:  Musde-Buildiog.  by  B.  Checkley. 

Upp,  Oct 
Australia : 

Tbe  Australian  NaUvee*  Standpoint,  by  W.  J. 

Snowden,  G  B.  Sept 
The  River  Murray,  B.  A.  D.  Ople  on,  G  B, 

Sept 

AuttiaUan  Defence,  U  S  M,  Oct 


BaVel-Mandeb.  SiraiU  of,  Captain  F.  C.  O. 
Johnm  on,  U  S  M,  Oot 


Bavaria  and  lU  People,  W.  C.  Preston  on. 

Sun  M,  Oct 
Beards.  J.  C.  Hadden  oo,  E  I.  Oct 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  J.  R.  Lowell  on; 

Harp,  Oct 

Belgium:  The  Fortifloationt  on  the  Meuse, 

Ueut.-Col.  Lloyd  on,  U  S  M,  Oct 
Bible  and  Biblical  Critlclim : 
The  S'udy  of  the  Baalish  Bible  as  a  Claatio. 

by  Prof.  R.  G.  Moulton.  Hom  R.  Sept 
An  HUtorioal  Study  of  Hell,   by  W.  W. 

McLane,  Hom  R.  Sept 
Parallels  of  Hexateuoh  Critidsm,  by  0.  R. 
Brown,  A  R.  Sept 
Birds  :  Our  Bird*.  G  0  P.  Oct 
Bird  TraiU.  F.  BoUes  on,  N  B  M,  Sept 
The  SoQga  they  Sfaig,  by  N.  H.  Woodworth, 
Fr  L,  Oct. 

BUck  Art  bi  Hawaii,  by  A.  N.  FUher,  C  I  M. 
Sept 

Bioomfield.  Bobert.  W.  Bloomfleld  on.  N  H. 

Oct 

Boewell,  J<mee: 
"C  rsioa"  Boswell,  by  B.  S.  Shuokbnrgb, 
Mac.  Oct 

Bright,  John,  Chat.  McLaren  on,  N  A  R.  Sept 
Bulgaria  : 

TurkeT  and  Bulgaria,  by  Ched  Mljatovich. 
E  W  R.  Sept 
Buzzard's  Bay,  B.  F.  KimbaU  on,  N  E  M. 
Sept 

Ceine,  Hall,  on  His  Firs^  Book.  I.  Oct 
Cairo.  Mrs.  Brewer  on,  Sun  H.  Oct 
California  i 

Yachting  Round  San  Frandioo.  by  C.  G.  Yale. 

C I M.  Sept 
A  Ctlifornian  Loan  Exhibition.  A.  Wey  oo, 

CIM.Sept 

Plctureaque  Plant  Life.  C.  H.  Shinn  on,  C  M, 
Oct 
Canada: 

The  Boglish  Character  of  Canadian  Institu- 
tions, J.  G.  Boarin'<t  on.  C  R.  Oct 

How  tbe  English  Gained  bT  Retaining  the 
Ncrth-West  Posts,  by  C.  Moore.  M  A  H. 
Sept 


The  Btrren  Ground  of  Northern  Canada, 
W.  B.  Worsfold  on,  F  R.  Oct 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  and  the  Homastead  Strike 

(see  under  Labour) 
Catholic  Cnuroh : 

The  PoUoy  of  the  Pope,  C  R.  Oct 

Catholic  School  System  o*  Great  Britain. 
Rev.  T.  McMillan  on,  C  W.  Sept 
Chicago  and  the  World's  Fa  r  (see  al  o  under 

Ck)lumbus) : 

Our  New  Home,  Bel  M.  Sept 
Working  of  the  Australian  Ballot  Laws.  Bel 
M.  Sept 

The  Making  of  the  White  City,  by  H.  C. 

Buntier.  Scrib,  Oct 
Architecture.  H.  Van  Brant  on,  C  M,  Oct 
Rum  SelUog  at  the  World's  Fair,  Jos.  Co  k 
on  0  D,  Sept 
China: 

America's  Trf a*ment  of  China,  Yung  Klunc 

Yen  00,  F.  Sept 
Russia  and  China.  R.  S.  Gnndiy  on.  F  R.  Oct 
ChoUra :  Dr.  C.  Bdson  on.  N  A  R.  S^pt 
Cholera  tind  Our  P'otec  ion  A^nst  it,  by  Dr. 
Ernest  Hart,  N  C.  Oct  . 
Christ  and  Christianity  i  ^ 
The  Enlarged  Church,  Piof.  D.^^wiog  on,  P, 
Sept 

(^urcn  of  Enfiland :  A  Layman's  BecolleotioiM 

of  isas.  N  H.  Oct 
Churches : 

GUwtoiibury  Abbey.  Rev.  Dr.  Hevoian  on, 

N  H,  Oct 

Th**  Chapel  of  the  Pyx,  Westminster  Abbey. 
C  F  M.  Oct 

Cloister  Life  in  the  Days  of  C<eur  de  Lloa,  Iry 

Dean  Spence,  G  W,  Oct 
Coal  Trade.  Rise  of,  R.  L.  Galloway  on.  C  R.  Oct 
Colonies  and  Imperial  Federation  :  • 

The  Union  of  the  British  Bmplre,  B.  P. 
Brooker  on,  G  B.  Sept 
Columbus : 

St  nor  Castelar  on,  C  M.  Oct 

C.  Falkenhor.t  on.  Fr  L.  Oct 

R.  S.  Ruge  on.  Harp  Oct 

B(^hood  and  Youth.  t>y  R.  0.  Davey,  NatR. 
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Columbut : 

Where  Did  Oolambot  FIrat  Land  In  1492  ?  by 

Sir  H.  A.BUk  .NC^Oct 
The  Lotto  Portrait,  J.  0.  Van  Dyke  on.  C  M. 

Oct 

•Comfnc  and  Oohig.  by  Q.  T.  Shettle,  Nat  R< 
Oct 

Cooper,  Thomas,  R.  Heath  on.  Sun  H.  Oct 
Courier,  Paul  L..  W.  P.  Hae  on,  T  B.  Oct 
Crime:  Preventive  L^gUUtlon,  C.  H.  Reeve  on, 

A  A  PS.  Sep. 
OruMe,  Mrs.  A.,  A  Twilight  Qottip  with  the 

Fast,  T  B,  Oct 


D'AIembert  School  f»r  Street  Arabs,  B.  B. 

Sp«*arman  on,  Scrib.  Oct 
D^  »nd  Dumb  Educaiion,  W.  B.  Peet  on, 

Serfb.  Oct 
Deaih  ila»ks,  L.  Button  on,  Hai*p.  Oct 
Deerfield.  Mary  B.  Allen  on.  N  E  H,  Sept 
Diokf  ee,  irranlc.  Portraits  of,  Str,  Sept 
Dinner  Table  in  the  Olden  Time.  A.  B.  Orpen 

on,  Ata.  Oct 
Dovecotes,  A  Watkins  on,  B  I.  Oct 
Dress :  Symposium  on  Womea's  Dress.  A,  Sept 
Dnimmond,  Prof.  Henry,  Bkman,  Sept 


Bconomlo  History,  Prof.  W.  Cunningham,  and 
Prof.  A.  Marshall  on,  Econ  J.  Sept 

Bduoation  (see  also  under  Universities,  Con- 
tents of  the  University  Correspondent,  Uni- 
versity Extension,  Educational  Reviews,  Journal 
of  Education) : 

Scotland's  lnvi*a*ion  to  Lady  Students,  J. 

Kirkpatriok  on,  Ata.  Oct 
Upper  Class  Bduoatioa  and  its  Amendment, 

tTw.  Fleming  on,  W  R,  Oct 
Bdacation  in  the  West,  by  C.  F.  Thwing, 

Harp.  Oct 

Ckoricetown  Convent  Sobool,  H.  T.  Taylor  on, 
Cos.  Oct 

The  Rise  of  Unlversltlei  and  Their  Latest 
Devek>pm0nts,  J.  D.  Montgomery  on,  M  P. 

Oct 
ISgyptolqgy : 

Old  Cairo,  by  S.  J.  Wevman,  L  H,  Oct 
Bleotioneerlng  Methods  inBogland,  H.W.Lucy 

on.  N  A  R,  Sept 
'But  t.  Qeorge, 

A  Character  Ariiist.by  M.  B.  Whiting.  W  R.Oct. 

Unpublished  Ltstters  of,  Bkman.  Oo'. 
Blswick  Arsenal.  H.  Hendry  on.  G  W.  Oct 
Bmigrant  Life  in  Liverpool,  C  S  J.  Oct 
Bogflsb  People :  Our  National  Defect,  byLieut- 

Col.  Blsdafe,  U  S  M.  Oct 
Bquality,  D.  Q.  Ritchie  on,  C  R.  Oct 
Eton  School :  Stories  of  Old  Bton  Days,  by  C. 
.  Kegan  Paul,  N  C.  Oct 

Bvere«t,  Mount.  Can  it  be  A«oended  ?  by  C.  T. 

Dent.  N  C.  Oct 
Eyes :  Human  Kyes  as  Affected  by  Civilisation, 

D.  B.  St.  J.  B  osa  un,  Cos,  Ooi 


Flotion: 

Style  in  Fiction,  W.  B.  Norris  on,  Ata,  Oct 
The  Soooeesful  Nov#l  of  Fifty-Six  Yetrs  Ago, 

B.  C.  Steiner  on,  M  A  H,  Sept 
The  Discontinuance  of  the  Uuide-board,  T. 

W.  Higginson  on,  Cos.  Oct 
Finance  (soe  also  contents  of  the  Bankers* 

Magazine  and  Economic  Journal)  : 
A  Common-Sense  Currency,  by  B.  Brven, 

WR,  Oot 

The  Organisation  of  Real  Credit.  H.  de  F. 

Montgomery  on,  Nat  R.  Oct 
Oummnnlsm  of  Capital,  by  H^n.  John  Davis, 

A.  Sept 

The  Bank  of  England.  Bev.  R.  Shindler  on, 
KO.Oot 

olk-Songs  of  New  Mexico,  C.  F.  Lummii  on, 
Cos.  Oct 

ootball :  The  New  Mania,  by  C.  Bdwardes. 
NO.  Oot 


Ptnandal  Relations  of  the  Clergy  to  the  State, 

ty  L.  B.  Binsse,  C  W,  Sept 
A    French    Province   In   the  Seventeeth 

Century,  by  D.  Sampson,  Mac.  Ou 
Paris :  Printemps.  by  W.  Frith,  T  B.  Oct 
'imoh  Literature,  Characteristics  of,  F.  Bmn^- 
l^on,  F  R.  Oct 

mekeepers,  T.  B.  Kebbel  on.  Nat  R,  Oct 
orgetown  Convent  School,  N.  T.  Taylor  on, 
'08.  Oot 

1  Statesmen,  L  H.  Oot 


Ohosto:  Can  they  be  Photographed?  by  B. 

Cones,  C  I  M.  Sept 
Gladstone  Cabinet,  (see  under  Parltamentory) 
Golf  and  Gulfing.  H.  Hutohinson  on.  E  I,  Oct 
Greece:  A  WMding  and  a  Christening  In 

Greece,  N.  W.  Williami  on.  G  M.  Oct 
Grindelw^ild  Conferences,  R  C,  Sept 

Rev.  S.  F.  Smith  on,  M,  Oct 
Groser.  Aioert,  of  the  Western  Morning  News, 

C  S  J.  Oot 

Grossmith.  George.  Portraits  of,  Str.  Sept 
Grove,  Archibald,  of  the  New  Review,  C  S  J, 
Oct 

Gunfllnta,  Making  of,  P.  A.  Graham  on.  Long, 

Oct 


Harris,  Frank,  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  C  S  J. 
Oct 

Hawkins,  Sir  H..  Portraits  of.  Str.  Sept 

Heat  Waves :  The  Recent  Heat  Wave,  Sir  R. 

Ball  on,  C  R.  Oot 
Heredity,  Evolution  of.  C.  H.  Horst  on,  Nat  So, 

Oct 

Heme.  J.  A.,  Autobiojnaphioal(01d  Stock  Days 

in  the  Theatre).  A,  Sept 
Heroism :  As  tt)  (Certain  Accepted  Heroes,  by 

H.  C.  Lodge.  Cos.  Oct. 
Hersohell.  Loid.  C  S  J.  Oot 
Homer.  Andrew  Lang  on.  Scrib,  O  .t 

The  Song  of  Roland  and  tbe  Iliad,  by  A.  Lang, 
Nat  R.  OcG 
Homestead  (see  und^  r  Labour) 
Houiekeepiug  Schools.  Mrs.  Priestlev  on,  N  C 
Hugo,  Victor,  A.  C.  Swinburne  on,  F  R.  Oot 
Huguenots,  Rev.  W.  Lougbnam  on,  M,  Oct 
Huntingdon.  Countess  of.  Sun  H.  Oct 
Hutton,  R.  H..  W.  Watson  on.  Bkman,  Oot 
Huxley,  Prof.,   and   His  Controversies,  F. 

Harrison  on,  F  R.  Oct 


Idleness.  H.  J.  Jennings  on,  G  M.  Oot 
Immoruility:  Fancies  Conoeming  a  Fntore 

State,  P.  W.  Roose  on,  W  R,  Oot 
India: 

Indian  and  Foreign  Policy,  Sir  M.  Grant  Duff 

on.  U  S  M.  Oot 
Indian  Staff -Cjrps,  U  S  M,  Oct 
Silver  and  Indian  Finance,  S.  Montague  on, 

F  R.Oct 

Io<lia'B  Demand  for  a  Gold  Cnrrenc3%  C. 

Daniell  on.  Black.  Oct 
An  American  in  Ind'a,  by  J.  Siouns,  C  I  M> 

Sept 

Iniio.^ence  vsrsus  Ignorance,  by  Am41ie  Rives, 

N  AR.Sept 
Insurance : 

Industrial  Life  Asiurance,  F.  J.  Brown  on, 

W  R.  Oot 
Ireland : 

Homi  Rule  or  Egotism,  by  G.  MoDermot, 
C  W,  Sept 

The  Lessons  of  a  Decade,  1881-1891,  by  T.  W. 
RusseU,  N  C.  Oot 

Re-adjustment  of  the  Union :  The  Nationalist 
Plan,  by  J.  B.  Redmond,  N  C,  Oct 

Facts  at>out  the  Irish  Census,  Ly.  Oot 

State  Control  of  Land  Mortgage,  Ly.  Oct 
Irish  Literature.  Dr.  G.  Sigerson  on.  C  R,  Oot 
Irving,  Henry,  Harry  Howe  on,  Str.  Sept 
Islam,  Future  of,  Ibn  Ishak  on,  A.  Sept 
Italian  Literature:  Studies  by  F.  J.  Soell, 

MP,  Oct 


Japanese  Fighting,  G.  B.  Burgln  on.  I,  Oot 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  in  Undress,  by  P.  L.  Ford, 

Scrib.  Oct 
Jews :  Sketoheo.  by  H.  Ormonde,  N  H.  Oct 
The  Jewish  New  Year,  Rev.  W.  Burnet  on,  Q, 
Oot 
Jcumalism  : 
Young  Women  and  Jonmalism,  by  W.  T. 

Stead.  Y  W.  Oot 
Phases  of  Contemporary  Jonmalism,  J.  A. 

Cockerill  on,  Cos,  Oct 
Our  Weekly  Reviews,  W.  E.  Hodgson  on,  F  R, 
Oct 

A  Washington  Correspondent's  Notebook,  by 

G  W.  Hayes,  Fr  L.  Oct 
Hearing  My  Requiem,  by  G.  A.  Townsend, 

Lipp.  Oot 


Kdnigsmark,  Aurora,  H.  8.  Wilson  on,  G  M, 

Oct 


Labour  Questions  t 
The  Traaes'  Union  Congress : 

H.  W.  Massingham  on.  F  R.  Oot 

T.  R.  ThrelfaUon,  N  C.  Oct 
The  Coercion  of  Trade  Unions,  Miss  C.  Blaok 

on,  C  R.  Oct. 
Profit-Sharing  in  the  United  States,  N.  P. 

Gihnan  on,  N  E  M,  Sept 
Profit-Sharing  and  Co-operative  Production, 

L.  L.  Price  on,  Bcon  J,  Sept 
Ancient  Experimenu  in  Co-operation,  H.  G. 

Wells  on,  G  M.  Oot 
The  Working  Man  as  His  Own  Capitalist,  by 

W.  O.  McDowell,  0  D,  Sept 
Capital  and  Labour,  Prof.  J.  S.  Nicholson  on, 

Econ  J,  Sept 
The  Labour  Commission,  J.  Rie  on,  Econ  J. 

Sept 

The  Impending  Question  in  the  Labour 

World.  A  R.  Srpt 
The  Lesson  of  Homestead,  Black,  Oot. 
C.  F.  Black  on,  F,  Sept 
W.  C.  Gates,  G.  T.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Powderiy 
on,  N  A  R.  F,  Sept 
The  Australian  Strike,  1890,  A.  Duckworth  on, 
Econ  J,  Sept 
Language.  Teaching  of.  Prof.  B.  Sonneniohein 

on,  Ed  R,  L,  Oot 
Levy,  Am»,  and  Her  Poems,  B.  K.  Chambers 

on,  WR.Oot 
Lewes.   George  Henry,    Reminiscences  of, 

Bkman.  Oct 
Liberal  lendendes  In  Europe,  M.  Halstaad  on, 

Cos.  Oot 
Lighthouse  Illumlnants,  C  J,  Oct 
Litemry  Tramps,  Mae,  Oct 
Livery  Companies : 
The  Grocers  and  the  Merchant  Taylors,  C. 
Welch  on,  N  H,  Oct 
Loubet,  Mdre,  Mary  Negreponto  on,  W  B.  Oct 
Lowell,  James  Bnssell,  B.  H.  Stoddard  on, 

Lipp.  Oot  . 
Blaodonald,  Dr.  George,  W.  G.  Horder  on,  Y  If , 
Oct 

Magee,  Archbishop,  Archdeacon  Farrar  on.  C  Rt 

Oot 

Manual  Training  (see  under  Tecbnioal  Bduoft- 
tion) 

Matohbox-Maken  of  Bast  London.  H.  Abraham 

on,  C  W,  Sept 
Maybrick  Case:  An  Open  Letter  to  the  Queen, 

by  Gail  Hamilton,  N  A  R.  Sept 
Mexico :  The  C^arza  Bald,  M.  Romero  on,  N  A  R, 

Sept 

Miracle,  C.  Kegan  Paul  on,  M,  Ojt 
Missions  (seealso  Contents  of  the  Foreign  Church 
Chronicle,  Missionary  Review) : 
The  Missions  of  Oalifbrnia,  by  L.  B.  Powers, 

C  I M,  Sept 
A  Century  of  Missions,  Dr.  G.  Smith  cn.  Sun 
M,  Oct 

Moltke's  Memoirs,  Count  A.  Bothmer  on,  U  S  M* 

Oct 

Moral  Progress,  Economic  Causes  of,  S.  N. 

Pattern  on,  A  A  P  S,  Sept 
Mnrooso :  The  University  of  Fez,  S.  Bonsai  on, 

FB.  Oot 
Mnnicipal  Ckyvernment : 

How  to  Secure  Good  Municipal  Government, 
by  R.  H.  M  DoruOd,  jun.,  C  I  M.  Sept 
Mysticism.  Dr.  B.  Judson  on.  Horn  R,  Sept 
Naorojl,  Hon.  D.,  M.  D.  Griffiths  on,  E  W  R, 

Sept 

Nationalism :  What  U  it  ?  by  S.  Sohindler,  N  E  M. 
Sept 

Natural  History  (see  also  under  Birds  and  Con- 

tente  of  /natural  Science,  Nature  Notes,  Ac.) : 
Nuts  and  Nut-Craokers :  Squirrels,  eto.,  by 

Phil  Robinson.  C  R.  Oot 
Pond  Hunting  for  the  Microscope,  by  H. 

Scherren,  L  H,  Oot 
What  I  Found  in  a  Rook  Pool,  by  H.  Scherren, 

C  F  M.  Oot 

On  an  Irish  Snipe-Bog,  by  A.  G.  Bradley, 
Mac,  Oct 

Day  and  Night  in  the  Guiana  Forest,  by  J, 
Rodway,  Long,  Oot 
Navy  (see  also  (Contents  of  the  Nautical 
Magazine) : 

ManoBuvres  of  1892,  Major  G.  S.  Clarke 

on.  U  S  M.  Oot 
Launching  Cruisers  and  Battle-Ships,  W.  J. 

Baxter  on,  Scrib,  Oct 
Naval  Chaplains,  Bev.  B.  K.  Rawson  on,  A  R. 

Sept 

Nettlcship,  R.  L.,  R.  W.  Macan  on,  Ed  R,  L. 
Oct 
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New  Caledooia,  Lady  Jersey  or»  N  C.  Oct 
NicarmgttB  Canal : 

F.  ilL  Cooper  on,  Harp,  Oot 

lU  Financial  ABpeot,  by  W. L.  Meriy,  CI  M . 
Sept 

Norway  and  its  Fjords,  by  Bev.  Attley  Coox>er, 
G  B.  Sept 

Not  in  Society,  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Barr,  NAB 
Sept 

Note-Making  Systematised,  by  J.  T.  Kay,  h, 
Oct 


Old  Age   Pensions   (see   under  Insnrance, 

National) 
Orchids,  F.  Boyle  on.  N  C,  Oct 
Oriental  Congress : 

Mr.  QIadston«i's  A«ldresf,  Professor  W.  M. 
Bamsay  on.  Bkman.  Oct 


Pain,  Barry,  Interview  by  B.  Blath  wayt,  Nov  B. 

Oct 
Paris: 

Paris  Along  the  Seine,  by  T.  Child.  Harp. 
Oct 

Paris  J  Printemps,  by  W.  Frith.  T  B,  Oct 

Old  Paris,  by  S.  J.  CMoffman,  Llqp.  Oct 

Paris  Commune,  A.  Forbes  on.  C  H,  Oct 
Parliamentary ; 

A  Forecast  of  the  New  Administration,  by  J. 
McCarthy.  NAB.  Sept 

The  Future  of  the  Tory  Party,  by  F.  B.  Y. 
BaddifTe.  Nat  B.  Oct 

The  Bectlficif  toa  of  Parliament.  Ly.  Oct 
Paul.  St.,  and  Bomsn  Organisation,  by  Bev.  Q. 

T.  Stokes.  Sun  H,  Oct 
Persia} 

The  Persian  Problem.  Black,  Oct 

A  Persian's  Praise  of  Persian  Ladies,  by  Dr.  B. 
B.  Karib.  Cos.  Oct 

locidents  of  Life  in  Persia,  by  A.  Finn. 
E  W  B.  S«^pt 
Petroleum.  Ort^n  of.  C  J,  Oct 
Photography  (8<fe  contents  of  Wilson's  Photo- 

gramie  Magazine) 
Phytioal  Bxerd^f^s  for  Women.  Dr.  B.  W.  Bioh- 

ardson  on.  Y  W,  Oct 
Poetry: 

The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,  by  E.  0. 

Stedmaa.  C  M.  Oct 
PoAtry  and  Pessimism.  £.  K.  Chambers  on. 
W  B.Oct 
Protection  and  Fair  Trade  : 
Will  Qreat  Briuln  Betum  to  Protection  P  by 
L.  Irwell.  W  B.  Oct 
Pjyohioal  Besearch.  Bev.  M.  J.  Savage  on.  A. 
Sept 


Quails  and  Qoall- Shooting.  B.  W.  Sandys  on. 

0,  Oct 

Queen  Victoria's  Dolls,  F.  H.  Low  on,  Sir. 
Sept 


Baoe  Problems  of  America  : 

Beliglous  Progress  of  the  Negro,  H.  K. 
Carroll  on.  A.  Sept 
Bhode  Island.  B.  fi.  Andrews  on.  N  E  M.  Sept 
Boland's  Song  and  the  Iliad,  by  A.  Lang, 

Nat  B.  Oct 
Bossla  and  China,  K.  S.  Gundry  on.  F  B.  Oct 
Busslan  Cotton  aud  Salt  Industrie,  B  T  J,  Sept 


Saint  Di^.  the  Baptismal  Font  of  America.  F. 

H.  Mason  on.  Harp.  Oct 
St.  Helena :  Floreat  St.  Helena,  G  B.  Sept 
St.  Louis  and  the  Grand  Carnival.  J.  Cox  on, 
LIpp.  Oct 

Salons  of  the  Anclen  B^gime.  Mrs.  D'Arcy 

Collyer  on.  N  C.  Oct 
Science: 

The  Next  Grtat  Problems  of  Science,  by  B.  H. 
Thoraton,  F.  Sept 


Sooiluid  :  Lowland  Scotland  in  the  Last  Cen- 
tury, Jas.  Colvilleon,  Black,  Oct 

Sealt  and  Walruses,  or  Ltie  on  an  Ice  Floe,  by 
Rev.  T.  Wood,  Sun  M.  Oct 

Shktspeare: 
Baoou  versus  Shakespeare,  by  £.  Beed.  A. 
Sept 

Shakespeare's  Wise  Words,  by  J.  Dennis.  L  H. 

Oct 

Shellev's  Faith.  K.  Parkeson.  P  L,  Oon 
Shipping : 
Cilpprr  Ships.  H.  Bussell  on.  E  I.  Oct 
Progress  in  Sceam  N»iviguion.  1807-92.  Mrs. 
M.  J.  L%mb  on.  M  A  H.  Sept 
Sidgwick's  Ble  neats  ot  Politics.  J.  H.  Robin- 
sou  on.  A  A  P  S.  Sepi 
Sisterhoods : 
Masonic  Si«terhoods,  Ly.  Oct 
AnKlio*n  and  None  iifo  mist  Sisterhoods. 
Mrs.  Price-Hughes  on.  B  C.  Sept; 
Snipe  and  Tiger-dhootiLg  in  luila.  Blaek.  Oct 
Socialism  (see  also  under  Laboi*r,  etc.)  : 
The  Pulpit  and  Social  Fro.  sms.  by  F.  I. 

HerrioU,  Hom  B,  Sept 
Some  Sociological  Points,  by  Bev.  S.  W.  Dike, 

Horn  B.  Srpt 
The  Menace  of  Plutocracy,  by  B.  O.  Flower, 
A,  Sept 

Spiritualism  and  Its  Consequences,  Rev.  B.  F. 

Clarke  on.  M.  Ojt 
Switzerland:  Ueligioui  Life  and  Thought,  Sun 

H.Oct 

Tasmania  and  its  Silver  Fields,  Sir  B.  Braddon 

on.  Black.  Oct 
Technical  Bducation : 

Manud  Training.  R.  Sc  tter  on,  W  B,  Oct 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic : 
Taxing  the  Liquor  Traffic  to  Death.  Hom  B. 
Sept 

Rum-ielllng  at  the  World's  F^ilr.  Jos.  Co^k  on. 
0  D,  Sept 

The  Bible  Wine  Question,  by  A.  Gustafson, 
A.  Sept 

Temple.  Sir  Wm..  on  the  Origin  and  Nif  ure  of 
Government,  by  F.  I.  Heriiott,  A  A  P  S, 
Sept 

Tennyson.  Lord. 
The  Celtic  Element  in  the  "  Lady  of  Sha  lot." 

by  A.  R.  Btown.  P  L,  Aug 
In  the  Laurvmte's  Footsteps,  by  G.  Winter- 
wood.  G  W.  Oct 

Theatres  and  the  Drama  (see  also  Contents  of 
Theatre)  : 

A  PUin  Talk  on  the  Drama,  by  B.  Mansfield. 

NAB,  Sept 
Misconceptions   About  the  Stage,  Henry 

Irving  on.  NC.Oot 
Theology  (see  Articles  und^r  Bible,  and  Con- 
tents of  the  Religious  lievuw  of  lieviews. 
Magazine  of  Chrutian  Lxteratwe,  A>m' 
World,  Thinker,  Expsitor,  Clergyman's 
Magazine) 

Theosophy  (see  Contents  of  Lucifer,  Theosophist) 
Tfg^r-Hun^ng  In  Mysore.  R.  C.  WoodviUe  on. 

Harp.  Oct 
Tiller* Snooting  In  India,  Black.  f*ct 
T.'lstoi.  Count  L .  B.  M.  L.  M  Dougall  on, 

Sun  M.  Oct 
Trades'  Union  Congress  (see  under  Labour) 
Typhoid  Ftver.  Succesifnl  Treatment  of ,  by  Dr. 

C.  B.  Page.  A,  Sept 


United  States  (see  also  under  Btoe  Problems. 

Chicag  N  Rbode  Island),  etc. : 
What  a  Re'or'^inir  President  0>uld  Do.  by 

J.  S.  Na  ial.  BelM  Sept 
Brratio  National  Tariff  Platform*  of  the 

Demncracy.  J.  S.  Morrill  on,  NAB,  Sept 
The  Tariff  Plank  at  Chicago.  W.  L.  Wilson 

on.  N  A  B.  Sept 
A  Tariff  for  Bevenoe.  D.  A.  Wells  on.  F.  Stpt 
MoKinlt-yism  and  the  Presidential  Election. 

R.  Djnald  on.  C  B.  Oct 


The  Practical  Working  of  the  Australian 

BiUot  Laws  in  Chicago.  Bel  M.  Sept 
The  Alarming  Proportion  ot  Venal  voters,  by 

J.  J.  McCook,  F.  Sept  ^ 
Methods  and  M  rals  of  Campaign  Committees. 

H.  Walsh  and  M.  D.  Hurter.  F.  Sep-. 
Money  in  Practical  Politics,  by  J.  W.  Jenks. 

CM.  Oct 

Is  It  the  Parmer's  Turn  ?  by  C.  H.  Lugrin, 

Bel  M.  Sept 
Lyi'Ch  Law  in  the  South,  W.  C.  Bruce  on. 

NAB.  Sept 
Influence  on  Business  of  the  Independent 

Tressuiy,  D.  KInley  on.  A  A  P  S.  Sept 
Ameiican  Democracy.  F.  W.  Grey  on,  G  B. 

Sept 

An  Improved  Highway  System.  B.  P.  Powell 

on,  N  E  M.  Sepr.. 
A  Plea  for  the  Gherman  Element  in  America. 

by  W.  I..  Sheldon.  N  E  M.  Sept 
ScAndin%vian  Immigration  in  the  North  West, 

K.  C.  Bftboock  on.  F,  Sept 
Immigration  of  Mine  Labourers  in  I'ennsyl- 

v«nia,  H.  Roorl  on,  F.  Sept 
Provincal  Peculiarities  of  Western  Life,  by 

B.  W.  Howe,  F.  Sept 
Torough  Darkest  America,  by  T.  White.  Or 

Oct 

Lessons  of  American  History,  by  Prof.  T. 

Raleigh,  CB,  Oct 
Univc  rallies: 
Th(4  Rise  of  Universities  nnd  Their  Latest 

Development,  by  J.  D.  Montgomery.  M  Pr 

Oct 

Three  Centuries  of  Oxford.  Mac,  Oct 
Popular  Bducation  at  Michigan,  H.  C.  Adams 
on,  F.  Sept 

The  Bible  In  the  College,  by  G.  S.  Burroughs. 
A  R.  Sept 

Univeraitv  Extension  (s»e  under  Bducation  and 
Contents  of  University  Extension) 


Valmy :  A  Hundred  Years  Ago.  by  S.  Wilkimoo, 
U  S  M.  Oct 

Venezuela ;  The  City  of  Caracis.  Don  B.  Paez  on, 
Fr  L.  Oct 

V«-nioH :  Andeat  Society.  0.  Bdwaides  on,  Nat 

B.  Oct 
Volunteers  : 

A  Trooper's  View  of  the  Yeomanry,  by  L. 
Parley.  U  S  M.  Oct 


Wadham.  Biihon  of  0|{densburg,  Rev.  C.  A. 

Walwor.h  on.  C  W.  Sept 
Wales :  The  Settleme«it  of  Wales,  Prof.  W.  B. 

Dawkins  on.  F  B.  Oct 
Welsh  Preacher*,  R-v.  D.  B.  Hook  on.  Sun  H. 
Oct 

Whitman,  Walt : 
W.  B  mghton  on.  A-  Sept 
J.  Burroughs  «  n,  P  L.  Aug 
Whlttler.  John  Gieenl'^f,  Ly.  Oct 

J.  C.  Hadden  on.  G  M.  Oct 
Women  and  Wumeu'a  Work  : 
Young  Womeu  and  Journafsm.  t>y  W.  T. 

Stead.  Y  W,  Oct 
Physical  Exercises  for  Women,  by  Dr.  B.  W. 

Biohardson.  Y  W.  Oct 
Innooence  versus  Ignorance,  by  Am^lle  Rives, 

NAB.  Sept 
Workiug  Women  in  the  Black  Country.  C  S  J, 
Oct 

Mtnners,  M  rals.  and  Female  Emancipation. 
Black,  Oct 

The  Women  of  France,  by  Mn.  Crawford. 
Y  W,  Oct 

Wood,  air  Evelyn.  Portraits  of,  Str.  Sept 
Words:  Their  Else  and  F«ll.  P.  Kent  oo. 
I    Nat  R.  Oct 

.  YouuK  Men  and  Their  Social  Dulles,  by  Bev.  S. 
A.  Bamelt.  Y  M.  Oct 
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London,  November  Isty  1892, 
Of  all  fantastic  absurdities  newspapers  are  surely 
the  most  fantastic.    They  are  supposed  to  be  free 
from  conventionality,  they  seek  to  chronicle  the 
actual  facts  without  prejudice  or  prepossession,  and 
they  profess  to  expound,  for  the  enlightenment  of 
their  readers,  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  events  of  their  time. 
But  in  reality  the  most  obfus- 
cated priest  of  the  most  moribund 
church    could  never  be  more 
stupidly  and  stolidly  "  out  of  it " 
than  are  the  majority  of  jour- 
nalists   when   confronted  with 
phenomena  in  which  they,  of  all 
men,  ought  to  be  most  intel- 
ligently interested.    Of  this  a 
glaring  instance  occurred  last 
month  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  had 
been  sold  to  a  Unionist,  and  that 
Northumberland  Street  was  no 
longer  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
patriotic     Radicalism.  From 
whatever    point   of  view  this 
might  be  looked  at,  it  was  far 
and  away   the  most  important 
political  piece  of  news  of  the  autumn.  But  because 
it  related  to  a  newspaper  and  not  to  a  politician  or  a 
constituency,  the  press  as  a  whole  all  but  ignored  the 
change   which,  if  it  had  occurred  in  any  other 
department  of  political  and  social  activity,  would  have 
been  discussed  day  after  day  in  every  newspaper  in 
the  kingdom. 


The  "Pall 
Mall  Gazette.' 


MR.  O.  KINLOOH  COOKE. 

The  New  Editor  of  the  "  P«1I  Mall  Gazette 
{From  a  photograph  by  Dibenham,  Hyde.) 


The  PaU  Mall  Gazette^  which  a  cheque 
for  £50,000  has  suddenly  transferred 
from  Home  Bule  to  Unionism,  is  a 
journal  which  has  made  more  history  since  it  was 
started  than  any  other  paper  printed  in  the  English 
language.  That  influence  has  sometimes  been  cast 
on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
other,  but  it  was  always  felt  to 
be  one  of  the  few  original  forces 
in  politics.  Without  going  so  far 
as  Mr.  Harold  Frederic,  who 
once  gravely  assured  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  the  editor  of  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette  had  for  a  period 
of  years  come  nearer  ruling  the 
British  Empire  than  any  other 
living  man,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  Downing  Street^ 
no  matter  which  party  was  in 
power,  was  more  susceptible  to 
Northumberland  Street,  whether 
for  banning  or  for  blessing,  thaa 
to  any  other  newspaper  office, 
of  course  excepting  the  Times f 
which  has  a  distinct  position  of 
its  own.  Under  Mr.  Greenwood 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  the 
pioneer  of  unconventional  independent  journalism ;  it 
gave  the  first  great  impetus  to  Workhouse  Beform  ; 
and  it  was  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  to  which  we 
owed  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares.  After 
Mr.  Greenwood  left,  it  was  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
that  upset  Mr.  Forster,  that  despatched  Gordon  to 
Khartoum,  that  renewed  the  Navvy^that  began  the 
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campaign  in  favour  of  Municipal  Socialism,  that 
strengthened  both  the  law  and  the  public  sentiment 
in  favour  of  morality  and  justice  between  man  and 
woman ;  it  was  the  Fall  MdU  Gazette  which  first 
pioneered  Mr.  Gladstone  into  Home  Rule,  and  then 
smote  and  slew  his  administration  because  he  insisted 
upon  coupling  the  action  of  a  subordinate  Parliament 
at  Dublin  with  the  dismemberment  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  at  Westminster.  Politically,  socially, 
morally,  the  influence  of  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette  can  be 
discerned  in  every  department  of  English  life.  Suc- 
cessive Ministers  have  blamed  it  for  their  worst 
misfortunes,  and  have  counted  upon  it  with  fear  and 
trembling  as  their  most  puissant  ally.  Yet  the 
sudden  transfer  of  such  a  doughty  warrior  from  the 
Liberal  to  the  Conservative  side  has  passed  with- 
out a  hundredth  part  of  the  comment  that  would 
be  lavished  on  the  poisoning  of  a  racehorse  or  the 
winning  of  a  bye-election. 

The  cause  for  this  silliness  on  the  part  of 
Why  9     the  most  of  cur  journals  is  the  affectation 

of  a  conceit  so  absurd  as  to  be  almost 
inconceivable.  It  is  the  unwritten  law  of  most 
London  newspapers  that  no  other  paper  exists  but 
themselves,  and  if  by  any  chance  another  newspaper 
should  be  recognised  as  existing  it  must  never  be  the 
Pall  MaU  Gazette,  To  such  an  extreme  is  this 
childish  principle  carried,  that  because  the  PaU  MaU 
Gazette  was  the  first  paper  in  London  to  obtain  and 
publish  the  fact  that  Lord  Tennyson  had  asked  for 
Shakespeai^  and  turned  to  "  Cymbeline  '*  when 
nearing  death,  most  of  the  other  papers  ignored  the 
incident.  The  PaU  MaU  Gazette — "  Oh,  no,  we  never 
mention  it ;  its  name  is  never  heard,*'  has  been  the 
rule  for  years  in  most  London  newspaper  offices. 
The  humdrum  purveyors  of  stereo  and  flimsy  can 
never  quite  forgive  the  journal  which  as  long  ago  as 
1878  had  established  "a  quite  unfair  monopoly  of 
K-ains/'  and  which  through  all  it«  mutations  has  been 
an  entity  distinct,  powerful,  and  often  dangerous, 
which  has  scoffed  at  the  joiunalistic  conventions 
which  they  worship,  and  has  boldly  asserted  principles, 
both  moral  and  political,  from  which  they  have 
recoiled  in  horror. 

They  were  not  even  able  to   raise  a 
Sold.      chortling  chorus  of  satisfaction  when  the 

news  came  that  the  PaU  MaU  had  been 
sold  to  a  company  promoter  who  was  reported  to  be 
the  agent  of  a  Son  of  Israel,  who,  after  cooling  the 
fever  of  speculation  by  libations  of  Kops's  ale, 
desired  to  complete  his  experience  by  owning  a 
paper.  Here  was  Samson  sold  as  bond-slave  to 
the  Philistines,  in  good  sooth,  and  yet  the  lords  of 


the  Philistines  had  not  even  the  heart  to  laugh  aloud 
when  the  purchaser  proceeded  to  put  out  the  eyes 
of  his  thralL  Yet  a  sense  of  fraternity  might  well 
have  evoked  an  expression  of  sympathy,  if  not  of 
protest,  at  so  sorry  a  spectacle  as  the  sale  of  an 
organ  of  public  opinion  in  the  open  market-place. 
Mr.  Thompson  had,  of  com^,  a  perfect  legal  right 
to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own.  But  if  the  Tzar 
were  to  sell  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral  to  the  Moham- 
medans, he  might  be  within  his  strict  legal  rights, 
but  his  action  would  probably  cost  him  his  crown. 
There  has  seldom  been  a  more  cynical  and  unashamed 
exercise  of  the  money  power  in  journalism,  and  in 
the  interest. of  the  profession  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  prove  an  improfitable  investment. 

The  PaU  MaU  GazeUe  is  unlike  all  the 
"PaU  MaJl."  daily  papers  in  London.  It  breeds. 

It  begot  the  St.  James's  Gazette  in  1880. 
It  is  now  bringing  into  life  a  new  P,M,G.  as  the 
result  of  the  financial  investment  of  Mr.  Keighley 
and  his  principal,  for  Mr.  £.  T.Cook,  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Spender,  together  with  Mr.  Hill,  the  news 
editor,  refused  to  serve  with  the  new  proprietary, 
and  Mr.  Newnes  for  a  second  time  came  to  the  rescue 
of  a  PaU  MaU  editor.  Long  ago  Mr.  Newnes  said  to 
me  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  journalism.  "  The 
journalism  of  the  PaU  MaU"  he  said,  "  upsets  minis- 
tries, makes  wars  or  prevents  them,  rebuilds  navies, 
and  initiates  new  policies.  It  is  very  magnificent, 
but  it  does  not  pay.  There  is  another  kind  of 
journalism,  the  journalism  of  Tit  Bits,  It  does  none 
of  those  magnificent  things, but,''  he  added,  "it  gathers 
in  the  shekels!"  The  shekel-gatherer  has  now  an 
opportunity  of  proving  that  he  can  aspire  to  a 
more  magnificent  style  of  journalism  than  that 
which  he  has  hitherto  sedulously  practised.  Rumour 
says  that  he  has  placed  £60,000  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Cook,  who  expects  at  the  opening  of  Parliament 
to  be  in  a  position  to  bring  out  the  new  P.M,G,  with 
all  the  old  staff  of  the  PaU  MaU  transferred  from 
Northumberland  Street  to  a  new  and  more  con- 
venient office.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Kinloch  Cooke,  the 
first  bachelor  editor  the  PaU  MaU  has  ever  had, 
unites  the  editorship  of  the  PaU  MaU  with  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Observer  and  of  the  English  lUustrated 
Magazine. 

We  shall  miss  the  old  PaM  MaU  some- 
**      m!ui  "        seriously  this  autumn.  There  are  two, 

possibly  three,  subjects  upon  which  the 
old  PaU  MaM  would  have  been  very  useful  in  helping 
to  keep  British  policy  in  the  right  line.  The 
first  is  the  elimination  from  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
now  being  drafted  of  all  reference  to  any  change  wbat- 
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.ever  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  second  is  the  retention  of  Uganda.  It  is  probable 
that  the  new  FaU  Mall  will  support  the  same  views 

,as  its  predecessor  on  both  these  subjects.  But  it  will 
not  be  the  same  thing.  The  new  Pall  Mall  is  but  one 

,among  a  rabble  of  Unionist  papers.  The  old  Fall 
Mall  was  within  the  Liberal  camp.    Its  purchase 

.silences  the  one  Liberal  organ  in  London  which 
looked  at  politics  from  an  Imperial  standpoint.  As 
long  as  it  existed  it  was  impossible  for  the  most 
obtuse  Liberal  Ministry  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there 
were  some  Liberals  who  cared  for  the  Navy,  who 
were  proud  of  the  Colonies,  and  who  would  rather 

.e2ctend  the  £mpire  than  diminish  it.  Now  the  Little 
Englanders  have  it  all  their  own  way. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  more  than  ever 
"C^nicle."^  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  Daily 

Chronicle  should  be  rapidly  rising  to  a 
position  of  leading  rank  and  influence  in  the  London 
press.  It  is  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  tradition 
of  the  old  Orangeman  who  edited  it  when  it  was  of 
no  account  in  politics,  but  notwithstanding  that  draw- 
back, it  is  steadily  gaining  recognition  as  the  leading 
Liberal  morning  daily.  It  is  the  only  Liberal  paper 
of  any  kind  that  ventures  to  lead,  and  if  it  can  but 
rid  its  system  of  the  lingering  remains  of  its  Unionist 
eclipse  it  may  be  destined  to  give  us  the  new  Imperial 
Home  Rule  leadership  for  which  we  may  search  in 
vain  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
is  not  holding  its  own  in  the  competition,  the  Standard 
is  Conservative  and  stereotyped,  the  Daily  News — 
iih,  well,  the  poor  Daily  ^'ewa  which  never  did  any- 
thing since  its  Bulgarian  atrocities — has  waxed  em- 
phatic last  month  in  favour  of  the  skedaddle  from 
•Central  Africa.  The  field  is  open  to  the  Chronicle, 
And  the  gradual  transformation  of  that  paper  into  a 
Liberal  Imperialistic  advocate  of  Home  Rule  is  an- 
other of  those  important  factors  in  the  making  of 
contemporan^us  history  of  which  little  or  no  account 
ia  taken  by  the  journalists  of  London. 

The  November  Cabinets,  which  have 
^'^^  pfrst."^*  begmn,  will  settle  the  general  lines  of  the 

Home  Rule  Bill,  and  also  draw  up  a  kind 
of  plan  of  campaign  for  next  Session.  The  first 
question  to  be  settled  is  whether  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  should  attempt  to  do  more  than  establish  a 
subordinate  Parliament  in  Dublin.  In  1886  Mr. 
Oladstone,  under  the  fatal  prompting  of  those  who 
imagined  that  it  was  necessary  to  bribe  the  English 
by  offering  to  exclude  the  Irish  from  Westminster, 
linked  the  mutilation  of  the  House  of  Commons  in- 
dissolubly  with  the  erection  of  a  new  Parliament  on 


College  Green.  There  is  a  disposition  in  certain 
quarters  to  repeat  that  blunder.  This  time  they  do 
not  venture  to  propose  to  exclude  the  Irish  alto- 
gether. They  only  propose  to  reduce  their  number 
to  thirty.  That,  of  course,  raises  the  whole  question 
which  it  is  indispensable  to  avoid  raising.  It  is 
understood  that  there  is  a  very  strong  party  in 
the  Cabinet  in  favour  of  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  Bill  to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Parliament,  leaving  the  atatiLS  quo  at  Westminster 
absolutely  unchanged.  When  Home  Rule  is  estab- 
lished and  working  well — but  not  till  then — need  we 
discuss  whether  there  should  be  any  change  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  whose 
authority  over  Ireland  is  inalienable,  and  which, 
therefore,  should  aot  be  impaired  by  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  moral  force  which  it  draws  from  its 
representative  character. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Uganda.    Cabinet  as  a  Cabinet  will  hold  together 

long  enough  to  introduce  a  Home  Rule 
Bill.  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  to  the  Anti- Slavery 
Society  deputations  about  Uganda  shows  distinctly 
that  he  attaches  great  impoiiiance  to  the  British  out- 
post on  the  Nyanza.  It  is  believed  that  he  stood  almost 


From  a  photograph  bi/)  18.  A.  Walker,  Hegeii  fSireei.W. 

BISHOP  SMYTHIES,  OF  SOUTH  AFMCA. 

alone  in  the  Cabinet  in  desiring  to  keep  the  flag 
flying  over  the  grave  of  Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Labouchere, 
who  regards  Lord  Rosebery's  presence  in  the  Cabinet 
as  only  one  degree  less  baneful  to  Liberal  progress 
than  the  Premiership  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  makes  no 
secret  of  his  desire  to  force  the  evacuation  of  Uganda, 
with  the  express  object  of  entailing  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Rosebery.  It  is  tolerably  well  understood  that 
if  we  haul  down  the  flag  on  the  Nyanza  we  must  be 
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prepared  to  find  a  new  Foreign  Secretary.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  intrinsic  importance  of  Uganda  that  is  at 
stake  as  the  importance  of  advertising  to  all  the  world 
that,  contrary  to  the  most  universal  belief,  a  Gladstone 
Ministry  does  not  mean  cut  and  run  all  round. 
There  is  no  place  in  which  we  can  so  cheaply  and  so 
impressively  demonstrate  that  the  moral  continuity 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  not  a  mere  phrase,  and  to 
create  that  impression  in  foreign  capitals  is  worth 
much  more  than  the  annual  subsidy  which  is  needed 
for  the  administration  of  Uganda.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  first  great  object  lesson  provided  by  the 
new  Liberal  Oabinet  for  the  edification  of  Europe  is 
the  British  lion,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs, 
slinking  out  of  Central  Africa,  the  post  of  Foreign 
Minister  will  become  simply  intolerable.  Every 
Power  in  turn  will  try  it  on  to  see  how  far  the 
sacred  principle  of  universal  Slink  will  be  acted 
upon,  and  we  should  probably  have  to  spend  millions 
to  hold  our  own  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  because  we 
grudged  the  thousands  necessary  for  retaining 
Uganda.  ,  . 

A  Chance  ^-bpdes,  whq  has  paid  a  flying  visit 
for  a     to  ;thiH  (^>untry,  must  see  in  the  present 

Millionaire,  situation- a  crying  need  for  the  formation 
of  that  millionaire  syndicate  which  is  to  afford  our 
wealthy  magnates  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  gold 
does  not  always  atrophy  brain  and  paralyse  the  lieart. 
The  millionaires  may  not  be  forthcoming,  but  there 
is  more  in  a  suggestion  that  was  made  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Tinies  than  some  scoffers  pi-ofess  to 
believe.  If  there  were  20,000  men  and  women  in 
England  who  would  undertake  to  subscribe  £5  a 
year  each  to  an  Imperial  society,  the  money  never  to 
be  devoted  for  more  than  two  years  to  any  one 
object,  the  difficulty  about  such  cases  as  Uganda 
would  easily  be  tided  over.  Considering  the  immense 
wealth  that  is  seeking  in  vain  for  a  five  per  cent 
investment — the  small  Chilian  loan  was  covered 
times  over  last  month — it  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  raise  £100,000  a  year  for  subsidiary  Imperial 
purposes.  It  is  all  a  question  of  organisation,  and  of 
faith.  When  Englishmen  believe  in  England  as, 
let  us  say,  Methodists  believe  in  Methodism,  the 
money  will  be  raised  without  difficulty. 

While  France,  England,  and  Australia 
Apmaments"  ^®  confronted  by  more  or  less  destruc- 
tive civil  broils  in  the  shape  of  strikes  and 
lock-outs,  Germany  is  somewhat  grimly  preparing  for 
the  international  conflict  which  we  are  constantly  told 
is  inevitable,  but  which  somehow  or  other  has  not 
yet  come  off.     In   order  to   bring  the  German 


army  up  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Frenchy. 
the  Government  has  proposed  to  increase  the  annual 
draft  by  70,000  men  a  year  and  to  reduce  the  term 
of  service  from  three  years  to  two.  They  also  pro- 
pose to  add  four  millions  a  year  to  the  Army 
Estimates,  which  already  amount  to  twenty 
millions  per  .annum.  There  is  a  great  hubbub 
in  Germany  over  this  increase  of  the  burdens 
of  the  Fatherland.  Already  German  industry 
suffers  to  an  extent  almost  inconceivable  in 
countries  which  are  not  plagued  with  conscrip- 
tion. The  prospect  of  increased  taxation  on  beer, 
tobacco,  etc.,  fills  the  common  man  with  dismay. 
Bismarck  also  has  lost  no  time  in  letting  it  be  under- 
stood that  he  is  as  much  ^  ever  opposed  to  reducing 
the  number  of  years  of  military  service,  and  a  by- 
election  in  Bavaria,  in  which  an  anti-Government 
Catholic  nearly  defeated  a  Ministerial  supporter  of  the 
Centre,  has  caused  grave  uneasiness  in  Berlin. 
Negotiations  are  going  on  with  the  Pope,  who,^ 
curiously  enough,  seems  likely  to  have  the  commanding 
voice  in  fixing  the  quota  of  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the 
first  Protestant  power  on  the  Continent — the  Luther 
Celebration  notwithstanding. 

During  the  whole  of  last  month  France 
^^homey.**  has  been  in  a  state  of  considerable 
anxiety  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
expedition  to  Dahomey.  The  French  force  pushed 
forward  until  it  came  almost  within  striking  distance 
of  Abomey ;  then  it  had  to  stop  for  reinforcements. 
As  time  is  the  worst  enemy  in  such  malarial  swamps 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  imeasiness  in  Paris,  and  the 
report  stating  that  the  reinforcements  had  arrived 
was  received  with  great  relief.  A  forward  movement 
has  been  resumed,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing, 
news  of  the  victory  of  the  French  column  has  just 
been  received. 

Viewed  through  the  telegraphic  telescope 
Presidential  across  the  Atlantic,  the  Presidential 
Election,  contest,  which  will  be  over  before  these 
pages  see  the  light,  has  been  singularly  devoid  of 
interest.  The  issues  ai^e  undoubtedly  immense,  but 
no  great  personality  has  arisen  to  command  public 
attention  or  to  arouse  public  enthusiasm.  It  may  be, 
as  some  Americans  contend,  that  every  American  is 
so  great  that  there  is  no  room  for  a  towering  person- 
ality, but  the  effect  to  the  distant  observer  is  the  same 
as  if  there  was  only  a  wilderness  of  commonplace 
mediocrity.  A  somewhat  sombre  personal  incident — 
the  death  of  President  Harrison's  wife — added  a 
human  interest,  but  of  course  it  had  no  bearing  upon 
the  poll. 
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Mr.  Asquith  has  done  as  anticipated 
"^uap^    about  Trafalgar  Square,  but  he  has  not 
taken  the  bold  course  of  dtclaiing  the 
^Square  open  for  all  meetings  subject  to  due  notice- 
He  has  limited  the  days  on  which  the  Square  can  be 
used  for  meetings  to  Sundays,  Saturday  afternoons, 
and  Bank  Holidays.    Had  he  simply  relied  upon 
four  days*  notice  and  the  prohibition  of  the  excessive 
prolongation  of  meetings  he  would  probably  have 
gained  all  that  was  necessary  in  the  cause  of  order. 
As  it  is  he  has  exposed  the  Liberal  Party  to  the 
accusation  that  it  has  robbed  the  people  permanently 
of  five-sevenths  of  their  right  of  meeting  in  the 
Sqiutre.    The  British  public  is,  Jiowever    not  very 
logical,  and  inasmuch  as  most  meetings  would  be 
held  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  very  few  meetings 
are  held  in  the  square  at  all  except  when  they  are 
prohibited,  the  difficulty  of  Trafalgar  Square  may  be 
<x)nsidered  as  ended.    Its  creation  by  the  ineptitude 
of  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Plunkett  was  one  of  the 
few  wanton  blunders  of  the  late  Government.    It  is 
some  consolation  to  think  that  they  had  to  pay  for  it 
heavily.    Trafalgar  Square  did  more  to  win  London 
for  Home  Rule  than  Mitchelstown,  although  it  was 
regarded  as  rank  heresy  at  the  time  to  hint  such  a 
thing  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mp  Morley         ^^^^^^y         succeeded  in  getting 
and  the    together  a  fairly  strong  and  respectable 
'^nanu  ^  ^^^^  grievances  of 

the  evicted  tenants.  He  made  somewhat 
of  an  innovation  by  appointing  Sir  J.  Mathew  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  will  conduct  its  inquiry  impartially.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  it  will  pass  the  wit  of  man 
to  devise  any  expedient  by  which  the  6,000  evicts 
can  be  restored  to  their  farms  without  displacing 
several  thousands  of  tenants  now  in  possession.  Of 
4X>ur8e,  in  cases  where  the  farms  are  derelict  or  are 
worked  by  the  landlord,  this  difficulty  does  not  appear. 
Mr.  Morley  will  have  good  reason  to  rejoice  if  he  can 
tide  over  this  winter  by  referring  the  tenants  to  the 
CtomioisBion.  Should  the  fall  in  prices  continue  he 
•IriU  Ibave  a  much  more  difficult  question  to  deal  with 
t  tbese  unfortunate  6,000  evicts.  The  Irishman 
•^dpH^Sored  that  a  penny  rise  or  fall  in  the  prices  of 
,  more  effect  on  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland 
*fiie  legislative  schemes  ever  prepared  at 
exaggerated  somewhat,  but  there  was  a 
of  truth  in  the  remark. 
>  present  prospects  of  the  Government 
from  Uganda,  are  not  altogether 
*te.  One  bye-election  was  decided 
the  Liberal  poll  compared  very 


badly  with  that  at  the  General  Elect icm.  Coming 
immediately  after  South  Bedford,  where  Mr. 
Whitbread  got  in  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  the 
Liberals  were  very  sore  over  the  loss  of  Cirencester 
election,  where  Colonel  Chester-Masters  defeated  Mr. 
Lawson,  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  by  three  votes.  Mr. 
Winterbotham's  majority  at  the  General  Election  was 
153.  Excluding  the  polls  necessitated  by  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Ministers,  all  the  bye-elections  which  have 
taken  place  have  shown  an  ebb  of  the  Liberal  tide. 
It  is  a  somewhat  narrow  basis  on  which  to  found  con- 
clusions, but  the  Conservatives  have  a  right  to  point 
out  that  in  South  Leeds,  South  Bedford,  and  Ciren- 
cester, the  first,  opportunities  which  the  electors  have 
had  to  express  their  opinions  after  the  General  Elec- 
tion, has  shown  a  decreasing  confidence  in  the  Gladstone 
administration.  Unless  the  Liberals  can  show  a 
better  result  at  the  next  bye-election,  there  will  be 
considerable  trepidation  in  Downing  Street. 

The  chief  interest  in  Continental  news  is 
Government  the  new  expansion  which  has  suddenly 
and  Strikes.  given  to  the  functions  of  Prime 

Minister  of  the  French  Republic.  The  miners  of  a 
village  named  Carmaux  some  time  ago  quarrelled 
with  the  colliery  company,  in  a  fashion  which  will 
be  more  familiar  to  Englishmen  when  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill  gets  into  working  order  than  it 
is  now.  The  miners  selected  one  of  their  number, 
by  name  M.  Calvignac,  to  be  mayor  of  the  commune. 
His  employers  dismissed  him,  alleging  that  he  had 
not  put  in  his  attendance  at  the  mines  as  often  as  he 
ought  to  have  done.  The  miners  protested  that  he 
put  in  an  appearance  as  often  as  was  possible  for  him 
to  do,  subject  as  he  was  to  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position  of  mayor  of  the  commune,  and  also  to 
attacks  of  bronchitis  from  which  he  was  suffering. 
They  demanded  his  reinstatement;  the  employers 
refused,  and  the  men  turned  out  on  strike.  There 
was  a  prolonged  agitation,  the  Government  filled  the 
village  with  gendarmes,  kept  the  mines  free 
from  water,  prosecuted  the  rioters  whenever 
they  waxed  turbulent,  and  secured  the  conviction 
of  several  of  the  men  before  the  regular  tribunals. 
Thereupon  the  discussion  was  transferred  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Radicals,  headed  by  M. 
Clemenceau,  declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect 
universal  suftVage  against  employers  depriving  a  duly 
elected  mayor  from  the  means  of  his  livelihood.  The 
strike  had  lasted  several  weeks.  In  order  to  avoid 
defeat  M.  Loubet,  the  Prime  Minister,  had  to  consent 
to  act  as  arbitrator  between  the  two  parties.  His 

decision,  which  was  arrived /a^  ^t^^^^;a^iderable 
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negotiation  with  both  sides,  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
compromise.  M.  Calvignac  was  to  be  reinstated,  the 
workmen  on  strike  were  to  be  taken  on  again  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  gaol  for  breaches  of  the 
common  law.  The  manager  of  the  company,  for 
whose  dismissal  the  strikers  had  clamoured,  was  to 
remain  at  his  post.  No  sooner  was  this  award 
announced  than  the  workmen  repudiated  it,  and 
M.  Cl^menceau  started  for  the  district  in  wrath, 
declaring  he  had  been  duped  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
At  his  arrival  there  a  compromise  was  arranged, 
the  Company  agreeing  to  remove  the  objectionable 
manager  to  another  mine,  the  Government  promised 
to  release  the  imprisoned  workmen,  and  if  they  are 
not  reinstated  by  the  Company  work  is  to  be  found 
for  them  elsewhere.    So  the  strike  is  at  an  end. 

There  is  a  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Follow"li5t  ?  sooner  or  later  our  Government  will  be 

compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
French.  The  f  mictions  of  arbitrator  should  not  be 
undertaken,  it  is  true,  by  a  political  partisan,  even 
although  that  partisan  happens  to  be  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  time  being.  If  the  Church  existed 
as  a  living  entity  in  our  midst  the  natuml  arbitrator 
of  all  such  disputes  would  be  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  But  unfortunately  such  a  suggestion 
would  be  scouted  by  all  practical  men. in  the  country, 
so  entirely  has  the  Archbishop  ceased  to  represent 
the  great  agency  for  peacemaking  which  the  world 
possessed  when  Christendom  was  one.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  the  only  substitute  for  a  Pope  in  a 
democratic  and  secular  State,  and  we  shall  find  that' 
willy  nilly  we  shall  be  driven  to  sanction  the 
interference  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  arbitrator  in  all  disputes  of  the  first 
magnitude.  A  quarrel  at  the  moment  of  writing 
seems  likely  to  be  breaking  out  before  long  between 
the  masters  and  men  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade. 


to  regret  such  an  evolution.  It  is  a  good  thing  that* 
at  present  we  should  have  at  the  Board  of  Trade  a 
man  whose  experience  of  industrial  questions  is  so' 
great  as  Mr.  Mundella's.  We  may  be  sure  that  he 
will  lose  no  opportimity,  should  any  present  it- 
self, of  interposing,  if  only  to  ingeminate,  "  Peaoe^, 
Peace." 


The 
Broken  HUl 
Strike. 


The  prosecution  of  the  rioters  at  the 
Broken  Hill  mines  in  Australia  has 
resulted  in  a  conviction  and  a  swinging 
sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment  for  the  two- 
leading  rioters.  The  Broken  Hill  strike,  which  has 
been  fought  with  great  determination,  arose  from  the 
resolution  of  the  company  to  substitute  piece  work 
for  day  labour.  The  miners  resisted  this,  and  blackleg 
labour  was  employed,  which  the  miners  resented  by 
violence.  The  Government,  caring  for  nothing  except 
the  maintenance  of  order,  enforced  the  law,  and  the 
miners  have  been  worsted.  King  Working  Man, 
as  his  satirists  at  the  Antipodes  call  him,  does  not 
seem  to  be  carrying  everything  before  him  as  was 
anticipated  at  one  time  by  those  who  merely  looked 
at  the  fact  that  he  was  in  a  majority  evei-ywhere, 
and  therefore  could  secure  everything  that  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  wanted.  The  sentence  on  the 
strikers  at  Broken  Hill,  however,  will  have  to  he- 
revised.  Two  years'  hard  labour  is  a  direct  challenge 
for  continued  agitation  until  the  prison  doors  are 
opened. 

The  attention  of  labour  at  home  is  chiefly 
Movement  concerned  at  present  in  providing  for  the 
lack  of  emplo3rment  which  is  beginning  to 
be  seriously  felt  in  many  industries.  The  munici- 
palities and  local  governing  bodies  will  probably  lend 
a  much  more  sympathetic  ear  to  the  proposals  to 
provide  work  for  the  out-of-work  than  they  have  done 
in  previous  years.  The  Durham  miners,  by  seven  to 
three  on  a  mass  vote,  have  declared  against  a  legal 


The  workmen  have  refused  the  offer  of  mediation  ^ight  hours'   day.     The    Railway  Amalgamated 


made  by  the  Mayors  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
but  the  crisis  that  impends  is  too  great  to  be  dealt 
with  on  merely  municipal  lines.  The  danger  of 
allo^dng  disputes  to  be  decided  by  the  ruler  of  the 
nation  for  the  time  being  is,  that  he  will  be  tempted, 
especially  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Election,  to  give 
unjust  judgments  in  order  to  catch  the  votes  of  one 
side  or  another.  At  the  same  time  any  judge  is 
better  than  none,  and  if  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
more  notable  achievement  for  a  Prime  Minister  to 
settle  grave  industrial  disputes  during  his  term  of 
office  than  to  successfully  conduct  a  fot^eign  war, 
I  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  very  much  reason 


Association,  by  more  than  two  to  one,  have  rejected 
an  eight  hours'  proposal  and  declared  in  favour 
of  a  ten  hours'  day  and  a  six  days'  week.  The 
Church  Congress  discussed  the  Labour  Question, 
but  no  Church,  Established  or  non-Established, 
has  responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  president 
of  the  Trades  Congress  on  the  subject  of  un- 
necessary Sunday  labour.  The  hopes  of  the  workmen 
are  turning  more  and  more  towards  the  municipalisa- 
tion  of  everything  that  pays.  The  London  County 
Council,  by  a  decisive  majority,  voted  in  favour  of 
taking  over  nineteen  and  a-half  miles  of  tramway, 
which  at  present  pay  8|  per  cent.    They  pretend  not 
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Tinerely  to  own  but  to  work  the  line,  and  Mr.  Bums 
calmly  announced  that  they  hoped  to  establish,  before 
long,  a  universal  penny  fare,  and  at  the  same  time 
.secure  their  em- 
ploy^ humane 
.  conditions  of  la- 
bour. It  will  be 
A  great  experi- 
ment —  this  of 
carrying  passen- 
(][er8  as  the  Post 
Office  carries 
letters,  for  a 
penny  apiece  re- 
.gardless  of  dis- 
tance. If  only 
passengers  could 
^tamp  them- 
-selves  as  lettei-s 
Are  stamped ! 
Munici-  M  e  a  n  - 
pal  sing  while 
Every-  ^  n  i  1  e 

tbiner-  the  work 
-of  ameliorating 
the  conditions  of 
life  in  our  great 
cities  goes  on 
apace.  Lord 
Bosebery  last 
month  opened  a 
new  Free  Li- 
brary in  the 
East  of  London 
which  had  been 
largely  provided 
hy  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  Passmore 
Edwards,  of  the 
Echo;  and  almost 
si  the  same  time 
3ir.  Bums  se- 
cured for  the 
people  of  Batter- 
;6ea  the  Albert 
Palace  as  a  Win- 
;ter  Garden  by  a 
anunificent  dona- 
tion of  ^10,000 
from  the  same 
public  -  spirited 
ibenefactor.  As 
Testry  decided 


Fiom  yaniiy  fair} 


'BATTBRSBA.' 


Mr.  Edwards  gave  X10,000,  the 
to  raise  £5,000,  and  the  County 
C&Hiiicil  will  probably  find  the  balance.    But  how  is 


it  that  Lord  Battersea  has  not  commemorated  his 
assumption  of  his  new  title  by  a  subscription  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards?  Unless 

he  does  some- 
thing of  the  kind, 
people  will  begin 
to  think  that 
there  was  some 
point  in  the  joke 
that  he  ought  to 
have  left  the  title 
for  John  Bums. 
Title  or  no  title, 
Bums  is  much 
more  Lord  of 
Battersea  than 
Mr.  Cyril  Flower 
is  ever  likely  tc 
be,  his  wealth 
and  his  peerage 
notwithstand- 
ing. 

In  this 

The 

Social  con  nec- 
Scheme  t  i  o  n  I 
of  the  .  , 

Saiva-  note  with 
tlon  satisfac- 
tion  the 
fact  that  Lord 
Onslow  and  Sir 
Henry  James, 
assisted  by  Mr. 
W.  Long,  late 
Secretary  of  the 
Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  the 
leading  account- 
ant in  the  Em- 
.pire,  and  other 
notable  men 
have  undertaken 
the  duty  of  in- 
vestigating the 
various  charges 
which  more  or 
less  malevolent 
persons  have 
brought  against 
the  Salvation 
Army.  The  inquiry  will  finally  settle  many  things ; 
and  those  who  know  most  about  the  work  of  the 
Booths  predict  most  confidently  that  the  publication 


[October  13, 1892. 
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of  the  Committee's  Report  will  ultimately  lead  to 
a  remodelling  of  our  Poor  Law  system  on  the  lines 
of  the  Social  Wing.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  most  persistent  of  the  assailantvS  of  the  Army 
has  refused  to  put  his  accusations  to  the  test  of  this 
independent  and  authoritative  tribunal. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  new 
Lopd^Mayor  ^^^'^  Mayor  of  London^  owing  to  the  fact 

that  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  mayoralty  because  of  his  refusal  to  attend 
Protestant  services  in  his  official  capacity.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  took  occasion  to  make  a  marked 
personal  reference 
to  this  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the 
principle  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty, 
and  every  one  is 
congratulating  the 
Lord  Mayor  upon 
his  sturdy  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights 
of  the  private  con- 
Bcience,  even  when 
its  owner  is  clad  in 
the  official  garb  of 
the   Chief  Magis- 
trate.   What  made 
the  attempt  all  the 
more  preposterous 
was  the  fact  that  if 
the    Catholic  had 
been  rejected  a  Jew 
would   have  taken 
his  place.     As  the 
Jew    would  have 
gone     to  chiu'ch 
without  protest,  the 
"religious"  scruples 
of  the  good  Pro- 
testants would  have 
been  at  rest.    But  while  we  applaud  the  Lord  Mayor, 
do  not  let  us  forget  that,  if  the  positions  had  been 
reversed,  no  Protestant  would  have  been  allowed  the 
liberty  which  he   enjoys.      Only  last  month  the 
Catholic  authorities  in  \  ienna  summarily  closed  all 
the  Methodist  conventicles  in  the  Austrian  capital. 
That,  however,  is  no  reason  for  our  condescending  to 
the  infamies  of  the  intolerant. 

The  Dedioa-  "^^^  ceremonial  of  dedicating  the  World's 
tlonof     J'air  at  Chicago  took  place  on  October 
^LSbUion**  21st.    Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  made  a  very 
eloquent  but  somewhat  flamboyant  oration, 


From  a  photograp 


THB  NBW  LOBD  MAYOH  (ALDEBMAN  KNILL). 


in  which  he  waxed  justifiably  enthusiastic  over  the 
religious  liberty  which  had  been  established  in  tha 
Kew  World  as  the  result  of  as  intolerant  an  enter- 
prise as  the  Catholic  Church  ever  let  loose  upon  the 
pagan  world.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Columbus 
or  the  men  of  the  Mayflower  would  be  more  disgusted 
could  they  have  been  present  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
dedication.  For  Columbus  would  have  regarded 
seven-tenths  of  those  present  as  heretics  fit  for  the 
tender  attentions  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Puritans 
would  have  waxed  wroth  at  the  invitation  extended 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Ireland — fresh  from  the  Scarlet 

Woman  on  the 
Seven  Hills  —  to 
offer  the  concluding 
prayer.  It  is  a 
curious  commentary 
upon  the  vanity  of 
human  expectations 
that  the  great  en- 
terprise of  Isabella 
the  Catholic  should 
have  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the 
greatest  Protestant 
nation  theworld  has 
ever  seen. 

Among  the 
miscella- 
neous items 
of  interest  may  be 
noted  the  fact  that 
the  General  Elec- 
tion in  Natal  on  the 
question  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  re- 
sponsible govern- 
ment in  that  Crown 
colony  has  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the 
proposal.  The  Btatu 
quo  will  remain  unchanged.  The  month  of  October 
was  unhappily  marked  by  great  floods,  which  played 
havoc  in  the  North;  with  an  indifferent  harvest; 
great  storms  ,  which  strewed  our  coasts  with  wrecks  in 
which  hundreds  perished,  and  agreat  fire  in  Milwaukee 
which  consumed  nearly  a  square  mile  of  the  heart  of 
the  city.  The  new  Postmaster-GeneraJ  has  given  a 
favourable  reception  to  the  proposal  of  a  deputation  of 
magazine  proprietors,  who  asked  him  to  carry  eight 
ounces  of  periodicals  for  a  halfpenny.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
he  will  be  not  less  gracious  to  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  penny  ^ost  throughout  the  English-speaking  worlds 


Miscel- 
laneous. 
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DIARY   FOR  OCTOBER. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

.^pt.  so.  Ooofimation  received  of  the  Attack 
upon  the  French  Gonboati  by  the 
Dahomeyans. 

Oct.  1.  Failure  of  the  Schnlze  and  Viet  Bank  at 
Berlin. 

Opening  of  OambenreU  Pablic  Baths  by 

the  Lord  Mayor. 
O^^ng   of   the  Delegations    at  Buda 

Start  of  the  ▲nstro^erman  Military  Ride 
between  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

2.  Father  Martin   elected   General  of  the 

Jesuits. 

3.  Loxd  Houghton  made  his  State  Entry  into 

Dublin. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  received  the  Freedom  of 
the  Borough  of  Swansea. 

Opening  of  the  Medical  Session  in  London. 

AnnualMeetingof  the  North  of  England 
Temperance  League  at  Newcastle. 

Centenary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
Inaugurated. 

Meeting  of  the  Scottish  Home  Rule  Associa- 
tion at  Edinburgh. 

4.  Openingof  the  Congress  of  the  Incorporated 

Law  Society  at  Norwich. 
Openins^  of  the  RaUway  Men's  Congress  at 

the  Memorial  HaU. 
Congress  of  the  Sailors'  and  Firemen's 

Union  at  Liverpool.    Address  by  Mr. 

Plimsoll. 

The  Dahomeyans  routed  by  the  French. 
■5.  Opening  of  the  Leeds  Musical  Festival. 
Attempt  to  rob  a  bank  at  Colteyville, 
Kansas.  Several  of  the  robber«  killed. 

•6.  Anti-Opium  Convention  at  Devonshire 
Houso. 

News  of  a  Battle  at  Los  Teques.  in  Venezuela. 

Victory  gained  by  the  Cfi espistas. 
Uaveilingof  T«ro  Windows  at  St.  Martin s- 

in-the-Flelds  to  the  memorv  of  the  late 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  ^ 

7.  Congress  of  Americani  ts  at  La  Rabida, 
opened  by  Senor  Canovss  del  Castillo. 
Close  of  the  Railway  Men's  Congress. 

5.  Celt  bra  ion  of  the  Ooldeu  Wedding  of  the 

Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saze- 
Wtimar. 

Italian  Catholic  Congress  at  Genoa. 

9.  Anniversary  of  Mr.  Famell's  death  cele- 
brated at  Dnblio. 

Celrbrationof  the  Centenary  of  the  Ralsloir 
of  the  Sieffe  of  Lille.  * 

Farewell  Addr-ss  of  Mr.  Thomas  Spurgeon 
in  view  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle. 

10.  Ariiv^  of  the  Queea  of  Spain  at  Huelva ! 

for  the  Coluaabus  Fdtes. 
P^traellite  Convention  at  Dublin. 
Opening  of   the   Wesleyan   Council  in 

London. 

CongregaUonal  Union  at  Bradford. 
Provi»iooal  G  >vemment  formed  by  General 
Crespo  In  Venezuela. 

11.  Arrival  of  the  Emperor  William  at  Vienna. 

The  Order  of  the  Black  Bsgle  conferred  on 
Count  Taaffe. 

Great  Naval  Parade  at  New  York  In  Honour 
of  the  Col  una  bus  Celebrations. 

Opening  of  the  Dairy  Show  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall.  IsUngton. 
la.  Funeral  of  Lord  Tennyson. 

Dissolution  of  tb©  Italian  Parliament. 

Unveiling  of  a  Monument  to  Columbus  by 
the  Queen  of  Spain  at  Huelva. 

Ret  urn  of  Lieut.  Ryder's  Greenland  Expe- 
dition to  Copenhagen. 
14.  Appointment  of  the  Irish  Evicted  Tenants 
Commission. 

Inaogaratioa  of  the  Mansfield  House 
Biotherhood  Sodetv. 

New  Ministry  in  South  Australia. 


15.  New  Argentine  Ministry. 

Aonnal  Meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
Teachers'  Aasodation. 

Coaferenoe  on  Old  Age  Pinildlii  at 
Shrewsbury. 

Sentence  on  IVooper  Marshall  for  Insub- 
ordination fn  the  Life  Guards. 

Meeting  of  the  Sloyd  Acsodation  at  the 
College  of  Preceptors. 

17.  Extradition  Treaty  between  Portugal  and 

Great  Britain  Signed. 
News  received  of  the  wreck  of  the  P.  and  O 

8S.  Bokhara.    125  lives  lost. 
Conference  of  the  Railway  Workers'  Union 

opened  at  Manchester. 
Sentence  on  Mary  Agnes  Illingworth  for 

Forgery. 

18.  Photographic  BihUHflbii  opmd  at  the 

Camera  Club. 
Opening'  of  the  restored  PsrUamont  Hall 
at.    Edinburgh    by    Prlnoesa  Louise, 

Marchionebs  of  Lorne. 


Swe jish  Riksdag  onmad. 


Ooligreia  at 


Opeaing  of  the 

Portsmouth. 
Frenoh  Farliamant  reisswnMed. 
Mrs.  Booth  Memorial  Servloeat  IsUngton. 


HEV.  DR.  X.  T.  PIEBIOy. 

iFrmn  a  photograph  bg  eUioU  mid  Fry,} 

19.  A  deoutatlon  of  Radical  Associations  waited 
on  Mr.  Asquith  to  ask  p*  rmiHsion  to  hold 
a  demonstiatiun  in  Tr.ifaljfar  Sfjuare  on 
Noveml.,!  l;:.  .Mr.  Av(|iiith  %ik\  the 
Governmenf  lia.l  dtrcided  to  revoke  the 
order  prohibiting  metting^,  and  to  isau- 
a  new  order  regulating  such  meet  ngs. 
bewer  accident  in  Hamburg.    Two  killed. 

2iK  DepuUtion  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  to 
Lord  Kosebtry  on  the  Evacuation  of 
I  ganda. 

Openintr  of  Castle  Park.  Colchester,  by  th 

Lord  Ma^orof  London. 
L'nvelling  ( i  the  Monument  to  Dr.Zdghtfoot 

in  Durham  CathedraL  " 
Depuution  ti  Sir  B*  Srewlvao  of  the 

Seotitish  Permissive  Sni  aoA Mnpeiaooe 

Association. 
Meeting  of  Unemployed  at  Tovtr  HIIL 
21.  Opening  of  the  Connah's  Quay  and  Deeiide 

Railway  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Annual    Meeting   of    the  Architectural 

Asdociation. 
Publieatton  of  the  Russian  Official  Version  i 

of  tba  roo  nt  sefinira  of  British  umkn  In ' 


21.  Formal  Dedication  of  the  Buildings  of  the 

World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 
Thomas  Ntill  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of 

Matilda  Clover,  and  sentenced  to^f  ath. 
Inaugural   meetlDg  of    the  Manchester 

Crematorium  Company. 
Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  West  London 

Mission. 

22.  Floods  in  Sardinia  reported.  Great  loss  of 

life. 

Distribution  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
Medals  and  Certificates  of  the  St.  John's 
Ambulance  Association. 

24.  Defeat  of  the  Indians  in  the  rising  at 

Temochise  in.  Mexico. 
Miss  Kate  Marsden  decorated  by  the  Queen. 
The   Marquis   di  Rudini  published  his 

political  and  financial  programme. 
Railway  accident  on    the  Philadelphia 

railway ;  ten  killed  and  many  iojured. 
Railway  accident  at  Chicago ;  two  killed 

and  many  injured. 
Revolution  in  Corrlentes  in  the  Argenthie 

Republic. 

The  Elder  Brethren,  of  Trinity  House,  en- 
ter talnel  at  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House. 

Stranding  of  H.M.S.  Surprise  in  the  Gulf  of 
Volo. 

25.  A  deputation  from  Deptford  to  the  Minister 

of  Agriculture,  on  a  repeal  of  the  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  foreign 


Durham  miners  voted  against  the  Legal 
Eight  Hours  Day. 

Con^rence  at  Birmingham  on  the  emanci- 
pation of  women. 

26.  M.  Lout)et's  award  rejected  by  the' work 

men  at  Carmauz. 
A  deputation  of  the  unemployed  to  the 

Salvation  Army. 
Formation  of  the  London  Reform  Union 

and  publication  of  its  programme. 
Commencement  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Me  cier 

for  fraud  at  Quebec. 

27.  The  Celebration  of  the  Silver  Wedding  of 

the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece  at  AtheDs. 

Opening  of  the  Bulgarian  Parliament. 

Drputation  of  Pioprletors  and  Managers 
of  Periodical  Publioations  to  Mr.  Arnold 
Morley  asking  for  the  removal  of  certain 
grievances  in  connection  with  the  Postal 
Rates. 

Anti-Vivisection  Meeting  at  St.  James's 
Hall. 

28.  Foneral  of  Mr*.  Harrison.  Over 
Wreck  of  the  Hoummia  off  Pintche. 

100  lives  lost. 
Great  Fire  at  Milwaukee ;  four  killed. 

29.  County  Council  E  ection  In  North  Kensing- 

ton; Progressive  Victory. 

30.  End  of  the  Carmaux  Strike. 

31.  Reoonsfcration  of  the  Wittenberg  Church 

to  which  Luther  nailed  his  Theses 
against  the  Salf*  of  Indulgences. 

News  received  of  Col.  Dodds's  victory  in 
Dd  homey. 

Great  Floods  in  Mexico. 

Meeting  of  Unemployed  on  Tower  Hill. 

CHUBOH  CONGRESS   AT  FOLKESTONE* 

Oct.  4.  Opening  of  the  Congress  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 
Discussions  on  the  Attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  Labour  Combinat  ions,  the  Church 
on  1  he  Continent,  the  Authority  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Authority  of  the  Cnurch. 

5.  The   Earl    of  Windiilsea  on  Religious 

Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Cihon  Atherton  on  the  Church  and  the 

Agricultural  Population. 
Discussion  on  the  Temperance  Movement 

in  Respect  of  Legislation  and  Prevention 

and  Reeoue  Wrrk, 
Diaou«iions  on  the    Church  in  Wales, 

Chris*  ian  Ethics,  etc. 
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5.  Women't  Meeting  :  DUcoatioas  on  Church 

Worken.  Gb-apeiaJoo,  Temperaooe,  and 
Pbytioal  Recreation. 
Men'*  Meeting  at  Dover :  The  Bbhop  of 
Manchester  on  Theotophy. 

6.  DiscoMiori  on  Thrift  and  the  Poor  Law, 

Vivisection »  e-c. 

7.  Discaieiont  upon  Christian  Dnstrine  and 

Christian  Life,  Preaching  in  the  Church. 
Church  Work  at  the  Sea-side,  and 
Missionary  Bnterprise. 

8.  Close  of  the  Congress :  Service  In  Canterbury 

Cathedral. 

BY-BLBCTIONS. 
Oct.  14.  Gloucestersbire,  Bast-  Cirencester. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Winterbotham.  a  near 
electioa  was  held,  with  the  folluwiog 
result : 

OoL  Chester  Master  (C)   4,277 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Lmon  (L)    4,274 


Conservative  majority... 


3 


(L)  4,782 
(O)  4.035 


Lib.  majority 
In  1892 : 
(L)  ... 
(C)  ... 


747  I 


In  1886 : 
Mr.  Winterbotham 
mas  returned  un- 
rppoted  as  a  Lib. 
UMlouisb. 

  4  207 

 4.064 


Lib.  majority  . 


153 


NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

Oct.  1.  Mr.  Joseph  Cliamberlain,  at  Birming- 
ham, on  Open  Air  Sports. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  at  the  Working  Men's 
College,  on  Bducation. 

9.  Mr.  Micha«-1  Davitt.  at  Glasgow,  on  Poli(  ical 

Critoinals  and  Bvictions. 
Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  at  Foley's  Fott,  on  the 

Bvicted  Tenants. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  at  Liverpool,  on  Labour 

Bepreeentation. 
Archbishop  V«ughan,  at  Kensington,  on  the 

Temporal  Power. 
Mr.  John  Bums,  at  Battenea,  on  the  Trades 

Union  Congress. 
Mr.  Herbtrt  Burrows,  at  Keatish  Town,  on 

Socialism. 

Mr.  Keir  Uardie,  at  Southgate  Boad,  on 
Politics  and  Christianity. 

8.  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  at  Sirans*a,  on  Uganda. 
Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  at  L'sktard.  on 

Agricultural  Depression. 
The  Bmperor  of  Austria,  at  Boda,  on  Peice. 

4.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  at  the  Motley  Memorial 

College,  on  Books. 

5.  Sir  Henry  James,  at  Bury,  on  Ttchnical 

BducMion. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevze,  at  Bradford,  on  the 

Qovemment. 
Mr.  Stantf«ld,  at  lfansfleld,onthe  Political 

Situation. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  at  Newcastle,  on  Bdu- 
cation. 

6.  Marquis  of  Blpon,  at  Birmingham,  on  Bdu- 

catton  in  Democratic  Times. 

8.  Barl  Cadogan,  at  Fjamllogham.  on  Bdu 

cation. 

9.  Bev.  H.  B.  Haweis,  at  Marylebone,  on  M. 

Benan. 

Monsieur  Mdtlne,  at  Bemiremoot,  on  the 
Tariff. 

10.  Mr.  John  Bams,  at  Battersea.  on  the  Albert 

Palaoi. 

Sir  James  Paget,  at  Gresbam  College,  on 

the  Practice  of  Obier^ion. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Lecky,  at  Birmingham,  on 

History. 

Sir  Theodore  Marttai,  at  Lirer(ooI,  on 
National  Sentiment. 

11.  Mr.  Asquitb,  at  Greiham  College,  on  Uni 

vertitv  Bx^ension. 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  at  Bristol,  on  Home 

Snie  In  Irefamd. 
Sir  M.  Walte  BIdley,  at  Ourlisle  on  the 

Uniiuiit  P^y. 


12.  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman,  at  the  Democratic^ 

Club,  on  the  Democracy  and  Fortign 
Politios. 

13.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  at  King's  Collega,  on 

Wood  Carving. 

14.  Sir  John  Kennaway,  atBzeter.  on  Uganda. 
Count  Katnoky,  at   Buda>P«sth,  on  the 

Triple  Alliance. 
B  shop  of  London,  at  the  Mansion  House, 

on  Intemperance. 
Lord  Houghton,  at  Dublin,  on  Ireland. 

15  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  on  the  House  of  Lords. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth,  at  Toynbee  Hall,  on 
Bailways. 

16.  Mr.  Arnold  White,  at  the  Caledonian  Boad. 

on  the  Social  Question. 
Bev.  Stewart  Headlam,  at  Battersea,  on  the 
Work  of  the  London  School  Board. 

17.  Bishop  of  Chester  cn  his  Ttmperanoe  Be- 

form  Scheme. 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  Plymouth,  oo  the 

Lit)eral  Party  anit  Labour. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  Lincoln,  on  the  Lincoln 

J  udsment. 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  at  Temple  More,  on  the 

Evicted  Tenants. 
Archbiihop   Vaughan,  at  Liverpool,  on 

Christian  Att. 

15.  Mr.  John  Beimond  on  Mr.  John  Dillon  and 

th*3  Paris  Fundi. 
Dr-  J.  H.  Bridges,  at  the  Boyal  College  of 

Physicians,  on  William  Harvey. 
Major  B.  C.  Temple,  at  the  Autbropological 

Institute,  on  Buddhist  Architecture. 

19.  Bishop  cf  Manchester,  at  Manchester,  on 

Disestablishment. 
Mr.  T.  Sexton,  at  Cork,  on  Home  Bule. 
William  O'Brien,  at   Cork,  on  Bvicted 

Tenants. 

Marquis  of  Loroe,  at  Bdinburgh,  on  Africa. 

20.  Duke  of  Devonshbre,  at  Chestet  field,  on 

Hos  -^Italf . 

Gen.  Pelloux.  at  Leghorn,  on  Italian  Army 

Exoenditure. 
Mr.  Cour.ney,  at  Saltasb,  on  the  Present 

Parli«menr. 
Mr.  Tim  Healy,  at  Dublin,  on  Bvicted 

Tenants. 

Bev.  H.  Be  van,  at  Gieabam  College,  en  the 

Scsndinavian  Bellginn. 
Mrs.  Btsmt.  at  the  Theosophical  Society, 

on  Tennyson  and  Theotophy. 
Sir  J.  Lubbocic,  at  Biistol,  on  Biucation. 

21.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Preaton,  on  Techni- 

cal Bducation. 

23.  Signer  Zanardelli,  at  lieo,  on  the  Italian 
SUnistry. 

Mr.  J.  Bedmond,  at  Carbury,  on  the  Paris 
Fund. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  at  Ohelaea,  on  Labour 
PoUiics. 

21.  Lord   Londonderry,   at  Sunderland,  on 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Oxford,  on  Medkeval 

Universities. 
Lord  Boeebery.  at  Whileohapel,  on  the 

Development    of    Municipal   Life  in 

London. 

Mr.  Courtoey.  at    Mcnbeniot,  on  the 

Government. 
Viscount  Cross,  at  Hanley,  on  the  Church 

of  England. 
Ja  rd  Bosebery.  at  the  Mansion  Houae,  on 

the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Mnniolpal 

Life. 

25.  Mr.  Acland,  at  Bawmarsb,  on  Free  Bduca- 

tion. 

Sir  W.  Lawson,  at  Liverpool,  on  Temperanoe. 

26.  Mr.  Walt»r  Besaot,  at  the  London  Book 

sellers'  Society,  on  Books  and  Bookselling. 

Sir  John  Lubbodc,  at  the  Chamber  ot  Com- 
merce, on  the  Commercial  Sttoatioa. 

Mr.  O'Brieh,  at  Cork,  on  the  Bvicted 
Tenants. 

Prof.  Fronde,  at  Oxford;  hla  loangwal 
Address. 

Mr.  Sbaw-Lefevre,  at  the  National  Ubeiml 
Club,  on  the  Sevenoaka  Bliotion. 

Lord  George  Hamilt  n,  at  Acorlogton,  on 
the  Govemmoit. 


26.  Sir  Walter  Foster  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  at  • 

the  Hdtel  M^crepole,  on  the  Local  Board 

and  Sanitation.  ^ 
Bishop  of  Llandair,  at  Cardiff,  on  the  N«# 

Government  and  Disestabtishment. 
Bishop  of  Bipon  (Boyd  Carpenter),  at  BSpoD»  • 

on  Uganda. 

27.  Mr.  BaUour.  at    MaaohesUr,    on  th#' 

Currency. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock,  at  the  Working  Women's 
College,  on  Ants.  ^  . 

Admiral  Brin,  at  Turin,  on  the  policy  cf  the 
Italian  Government. 

28.  Sir  Joseph  Bamby,  at  Trinity  College,  on 

Eotrland  as  a  Musical  Nation. 
Mr.  Tom  M«nn.  at  Canning  Town,  oa 
Municipal  P  liHct. 

29.  Sir  Andrew  Clare,  at  Bhmingham,  on 

Health.  ^  ^ 

Lord  Coleridge,  at  Beading,  on  the  Study 

of  Greek  anu  Lat<n. 
Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,  at  Sheffield,  OQ 

Society  Drinking  Customs. 
Mr.  Alters  DougUis,  at  Heme  Bay,  on 

Agriculture. 
31.  Sir  B.  Temple,  at  Bichmond,  on  Battlefields  • 

of  Ancient  Greece.  _ 
Mr.  G.  MIddleton,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on- 

Architectural  History. 


30. 


OBITUARY. 

Bmest  Benan,  60. 

Humphrey  W.  Freeland,  78. 

Bev.  J.  Vale  Mummery,  80. 

Bev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  73. 

Sir  T.  W.  Bvans,  71. 

Col.  C.  Napier  Miles.  J.P. 

Comte  de  Sartlges,  88. 

Bmile  Slgnol,  artist.  88 

Surgeon-Gen.  B.  C.  Bliiot 

Lieut.-Col.  H.  M.  Jones  Mortimer. 

Thomas  Woolner,  BJk. 

Dean  Bickersteth  of  Lichfield,  78. 

Hon.  B.  H.  Dutton.  71. 

Lothar  Bucher,  74. 

Majoi^Geu.  George  Shaw,  70. 

Father  Davis,  of  Baltimove,  Co.  Cork. 

WUUam  H.  Bradbury,  piinter,  60. 

Bev.  John  Constable. 

Lady  Bevelstoke. 

Thomas  T.  Paget,  f  5. 

George  Bleibtreu,  German  bat*  lepalnter,6ik 
Dr.  S.  Kiimpt,  Oriental  scholar,  77. 
Camilla  Bousset,  of  the  French  Academy.- 
Major-Gen.  Hastings-Fr4ser.  * 
Thomas  Nelson,  publisher. 
Percy  Bioaido,  73 
CoL  Crowder. 

Albert  MUlaud,  French  jonroalist. 

Duke  of  Boxburghe,  63. 

Lady  Bd.  Pelham-CUntoo. 

Bobert  Franz,  Coaipoeer,  77. 

H.V.  Milbsnk,  43. 

J.  G.  M'Cullash,  42. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Wills,  79. 

Mrs.  (President)  Han  ison,  56. 

Prof»s8orWindsoheid,  75. 

Father  Joseph  Fabre,  67. 

Bev.  James  Jackson  Wray,  60. 

Alfred  Michels,  Librarian  of  tbe  Pi^  School 

of  Art  ,  79. 
J.  B.  Mackay,  81. 

Dowager  Queen  Olga  cf  Wfirtemberg. 

The  deaths  are  also  announced  of  Dr.  Briaf 
ley  Nicholson,  66 ;  Dr.  H.  G.  de  Moaay; 
George  Sheffield,  aitlst,  53 ;  H.  F.  Boirtoa} 
Bev.  George  Nugee;  L«eut.-Gea.  O.  8^ 
Henry;  Father  Anselm  Bruntitux,  QmatA 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse ;  Xavier  Mbr* 
mier,  of  the  French  Aoadem?,  83;  Major- 
Gen.  A.  B.  Vyvjan  Crease.  65;  Dr.  Morttr 
Stelnthal.  94 .  George  Walter.  8»;  Got.  A. 
Scott  Stevenson,  45:  Jo^iah  Ollbevt, 
artiafc.  78 ;  Major-Gen.  Sfa*  Thomas  Peon, 
83 ;  Dr.  Conway  Bvans;  Henri  La\R>  ix,71;> 
Gen.  Deffis,  6!^;  Sorgeon  Geo.  H. 
Gannon,  72 ;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wray  («ir 
Betan),  American  aotrt  ss,  67 ;  Charlotte 
Bdgrin,  Swedish  authoress ;  Pr  f .  Qot^ 
beer,  of  Gdttingcn.  79;  Dr.  C.  Sehiltb 
Sanscrit  scholar.  87  >  Bev.  Dr.  DorM 
Saundns ;  Paul  Peek  ^"^'mr  oiCMa 
Ova.  N^er.  93; 
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THE  COMPOSITE  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  CABINET. 


ST  month  I  published  as  the  frontispiece  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  a  composite  photograph  of  all 
the  members  of  the  present  Cabinet.  Tms  has  been 
sabjected  to  much  criticism.  The  general  impression 
was  the  reverse  of  complimentary  to  the  composite 
photograph,  whose  features  were  declared  to  be  those  of 
a  benevolent  imbecile.  That  portrait  was  attained  by 
photographing  sixteen  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues  in 
fours,  and  then  combining  the  picture  thus  obtained 
with  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  finishing  touch.  I  sub- 
mitted the  photograph,  without  saying  whose  portrait  it 
was,  to  Miss  Oppenheim,  who,  treatin|^  it  as  the  portrait 
of  a  single  individual,  gave  the  following  diagnosis  of  its 
cluuracter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  physiognombt 

The  chief  characteristic  in  this  face  is  economy  and 
acquisitiveness,  as  seen  in  the  breadth  of  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  and  the  development  of  the  organs  of  calcum- 
tion,  order,  and  precision  over  the  outer  comer  of  the 
eye.  The  forehead  is  square  and  practical,  and  there  is 
a  total  absence  of  imagination,  poetry,  ideality,  or 
veneration,  the  head  being  flat  on  top.  The  Hps  are 
thin  and  lacking  in  sympathy.  There  is  more  permanency 
than  intensity  in  the  facial  bones.  The  smallness  of  the 
nostrils  denotes  a  lack  of  physical  courage.  The  depth  of 
the  eyes  in  their  sockets  means  shrewdness  and  pohcy. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  composite  photograph  only 
too  accurately  reveals  the  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
administration. 

I. 

On  the  following  pages  I  print  the  four  photographs 
of  the  four  composite  groups  into  which  the  Cabinet 
was  divided.  The  first  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
handsome  of  the  four.  It  is  Lord  Spencer*8  group; 
that  is  to  say,  Lord  Spencer  was  photographed  the 
last  upon  his -three  colleagues,  namely.  Lord  Kimber- 
ley,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  The  result  is 
very  curious,  bein^  what  may  be  called  a  glorified  Bryce. 
Lord  Spencer's  whiskers  are  almost  the  only  ti*ait  of  the 
chief  of  this  group,  who,  as  being  last  photographed  upon 
the  portrait,  ought  to  have  been  more  conspicuous  than 
his  colleagues.  Miss  Oppenheim  gives  the  foUowing 
ddineation  of  the  character  of  this  group : — 

The  deep  setting  of  the  eyes  denotes  shrewdness,  and 
the  manner  in  whidi  the  brows  lower  over  them,  that 
there  is  mace  perception  of  things  present  than  of  things 
to  come.  The  shortness  of  the  eyebrows  denotes  a  lack  of 
order,  calculation,  and  figures,  yet  the  width  of  the  nose 
at  its  bridge  is  indicative  of  excessive  economy  and 
closeness- over  small  matters.  The  downward  {urojection 
of  the  eyebrow  at  the  outer  comer  means  contest,  and 
the  fulness  under  ^e  eyes  eloquence  and  speech.  The 
several  perpendicular  lines  between  the  eyes  denote 
oonsoiennousness,  the  transverse  wrinkles  over  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  authority  and  command.  There  is  a  fair 
development  of  the  organ  of  benevolence,  but  there  is  a 
want  of  width  across  causality  or  reasoning-power. 
II. 

The  second  group  is  Mr.  John  Morley's,  and  consists  of 
Lord  HerscheU,  mi,  Mundella,  and  filr.  Shaw-Lefevre. 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  disappears  as  completely  as  Sir  Geoige 
Trevelyan  does  in  the  first  group.  We  have  here  Mr. 
Morie/s  forehead,  Lord  Herschell's  nose,  and  Mr.  Mnn- 
della's  beard.  Miss  Oppenheim's  diagnosis  of  this  portrait 
is  as  follows : — 

The  squareness  of  the  forehead  denotes  practical  com* 
moil-sense,  and  that  the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties 


are  equally  balanced.  The  manner  in  which  the  ears 
stand  out  from  the  head  is  indicative  of  physical  energy 
and  executive  power.  The  length  of  the  throat  suggests 
independence  of  spirit.  The  downward  projection  of  the 
septum  of  the  nose  shows  a  love  of  analysis,  invention^ 
and  discovery.  The  width  of  the  chin  indicates  fideUty 
and  permanency.  The  two  perpendicular  lines  between 
the  eyes  are  caused  by  a  love  of  justice  and  e<][uity.  There 
is  a  lack  of  sympathy  in  the  thinness  of  the  ups,  but  the 
nose  is  thinner  at  the  bridge,  thus  less  acquisitive. 

ui. 

The  third  group  is  that  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  is 
composed  of  the  large  headed  men  of  the  cabinet, 
namely.  Lord  Ripon,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman.  The  curious  thing  about  this  is  the  disappear^ 
ance  of  Sir  William  Harcoi^,the  type  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  the  four  being  predominantly  tnat  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  although  the  general  result  somewhat  modi- 
fies the  appearance  of  the  President  of  the  Local 
Govemment  Board.    Of  this  group  Miss  Oppenheim 


Shows  more  reflection  than  perc^tion  of  individual 
things,  the  top  part  of  the  forehead  being  widest.  The 
line  from  the  nose  to  the  mouth  means  ambition  and  a 
love  of  distinction.  The  wavy  lines  in  the  f  behead  denote 
hope  and  enthusiasm.  The  fulness  under  the  eyes  is  due 
to  the  development  of  the  organ  of  language  or  eloquence, 
fidving  its  possessor  great  powers  of  veroal  expression. 
Ihe  fulness  of  the  under  lip  means  sympatliy  and  philan- 
thropy. The  width  of  the  indented  chin,  fidelity  and  a 
desire  for  affection. 

IV. 

The  last  and  most  remarkable  of  the  groups  is  that  of 
Lord  Rosebery.  It  is  formed  from  the  l^rdless  men  of 
the  Cabinet,  namelv,  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr. 
Acland,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley.  The  net  result  is  a 
combination  between  Mr.  Arnold  Morlev  and  Lord 
Rosebery,  the  latter,  however,  is  much  the  most 
prominent.  Miss  Oppenheim's  delineation  of  this  group 
is  as  follows : — 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  composition  is  self- 
esteem,  as  seen  by  the  remarkable  height  of  the  back  of 
the  head.  The  other  qualities  are  fair^  evenly  balanced. 
The  length  of  the  eye-sockets  denotes  mathematical 
accuracy  and  calculation,  the  width  of  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  acquisitiveness  and  economv.  The  manner  in  which 
the  lips  fit  into  one  another  incucates  concentrativeness 
of  ideas  and  fixity  of  purpose.  The  smallness  of  the 
nostrils  means  a  lack  of  pugilistic  courage,  and  that  theii- 
possessor  would  sooner  settle  matters  civilly  than 
physically.  The  mental  capacities  are  well  developed. 
The  whole  face  denotes  excessive  vitality  and  executive 
power. 

The  combination  of  these  four  groups  ^ve  the  frontis- 
piece which  appeared  in  last  month's  Review.  It  is 
curious  that  tne  addition  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  strong 
features  to  the  sufficiently  strong  portraits  of  the  groups 
should  have  resulted  in  a  distincUy  weaker  and  less  intel- 
lectual type  of  face  than  that  of  any  of  the  component 
parts.  It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Labouohere  will  not  see 
m  this  a  portent. 

These  composite  photographs  were  prepared  by  the 
Stereosoopic  Cknnpany,  64,  Cheapside,  £.0.,  who  have 
now  copyrighted  tne  series  and  placed  them  on  sale. 
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"FROM  THE  OLD  WORLD  TO  THE  NEW." 

A  Chbi^tmas  Dreim  ok  thk  Chicago  Kxhibitiox. 

The  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  will  be  the 
great  event  of  Therefore  the  Christmas 

Number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  be  ' 
devoted,  from  first  page  to  last,  to  telling  the  ' 
British   public  exactly   what  they  want  to  ..  y. 

know  about  Chicago,  its  Exhibition,  and  how  •  / ;>'<^ 

to  get  there,  '  -rr  ^^iXw-' 

From  the  Old  World  to  the  New  "  will  be  no  ~ 
mere  guide-book  palmed  off  upon  the  un- 
suspecting reader  in  the  shape  of  a  Christmas 
number.  It  will  be  a  romance  as  full  of 
wonders— the  actual  wonders  of  the  world — as 
any  of  J ules  Verne's  stories,  and  it  will  have 
as  much  of  the  eternal  human  interest  of  love, 
courtship,  and  marriage  as  any  regulation 
Christmas  tale  spun  out  by  that  literary  spider, 
the  professional  novelist.  It  will  be  a  living 
story  of  to-day,  or  rather  of  to-morrow,  for  the 


prologue  be^hs  on  Christmaa 
Eve,  and  the  tale  itself  opens 
on  Royal  Oak  Day.  May  2Mh, 
1893.  But  it  will  differ  from 
all  other  Christmas  tales  in 
this  respect  —  that,  when  it  is 
finished,  the  reader  will  lay  it 
down  with  the  feeling  that  he 
knows  exactly  what  to  do  if  he 
decides  to  go  to  the  World's  Fair  ; 
what  it  will  cost  him,  what  he  will 
see,  where  he  should  stay,  and 
how  he  should  travel  to  make  the 
most  of  his  holiday. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
illustrations,  the  Christmas  Nam- 
ber  will  be  printed  on  a  higher 
quality  of  paper  than  is  possible 
in  a  Sixpenny  publication,  and 
will  be  published  at  One  Shilling. 
It  will  be  published  on  or  about 
November  29th,  1892. 
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THE  CARICATURES 


OF  THE  MONTH- 


From  Moonshine,} 


ANOTHBR  SCUTTLB. 


Lord  Bofebery  goei  wroDg  like  the  reit.  when  the  G.O.M.  geU  bo!d 
of  him. 


From  Juffyt"] 


[October  13. 1892. 


From  Grip,] 


[September  17, 1892. 


THB  CHIVALROUS  G.O.M. 


"Quiclc,  yoar  M«je8ty!  Jump  over  the  feooe;  I'll  keep  the  brute 
engaged  till  ycu  eswpe. 


THB  SGUTTLB. 


From  The  Fall  Mall  Budjet,^ 


[September  29, 1892. 


From  Mo<m»hine.'\  [October  29, 1692. 

THB  TKAFALGAU  SQUARB  QUESTION;  OB,  TRADE  versus 
DISORDER. 

Dedic^ited  to  our  half-and-half  Home  Secretary— nith  a  leanincr  -c 
the  wrong  bnlf . 


From  The  Weekly  FVeeman,]  [October  8. 1892. 

EVEN  HANDED  JUSTIOB. 

EvxcTBD  Tekant  :  "  What  I  alwayi  aaked  for  was  the  even  icalei  of 
JutMc." 

EvicTiHO  Lam DLOBD :  *'  What  I  always  dreaded  was  her  avenging 

*word." 
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from  Der  Wahrtr  Jacob) 


WITH  BACON  MICB  ABB  CAUaHT. 


From  Kladderadat8t.n;^  [Oct.  9, 1892. 

[October  15*  189ii  FAMINE,  POVBRTY,  AND  PB8TILENCB. 

The  Three  SeouriUet  for  European  9eaoe* 


From  Afoonshtne^  [October  22, 1893. 

THB  MILITARY  HIDB.— POOR  HORSE! 
Hftve  the  Aastriani  and  Germani  no  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Ornelty  to  Anlmala  ? 


TtOBi  The  Updney  SuOeiin^ 


[September  10,  imo. 


A  SUSPECTED  CASB  OF  BRITISH  COLLAB-T. 

lha  Return  of  Sir  G.  Rap^lioan  Dibbt.  K.O JLG.,  D.C.  ("  Dunn 
Chicago.") 


[October  21, 1892. 
ONLY  A  LITTLE  WAY  TO  GO. 
In  a  ahart  time  they  will  all  be  at  the  end  of  thdr  jonmej. 
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CHARACTER   SKETCH:  NOVEMBER. 


TENNYSON. 


||HE  passing  of  Tennyson  has  been  the  theme  upon 
which  almost  every  writer  of  prose  or  verse 
has  been  busy  during  the  whole  of  October.  It 

  is  seldom  that  so  ideal  a  hfe  has  been  crowned 

by  so  ideal  a  death.  The  scene  which  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  was 
privileged  to 
place  on  re- 
cord for  all 
time  of  the 
poet  of  the 
Victorian,  era 
slowly  turning 
over  the  pages 
of  the  poet  of 
the  Elizabe- 
than age,  while 
the  moonlight 
flooded  the 
room  at  Aid- 
worth,  is  one 
which  has 
.  fixed  itself  on 
the  memory 
and  the  im- 
agination of 
our  race : — 

The  moming 
yesterday  rose 
in  almost  un- 
earthly splen- 
dour over  the 
hills  and'  val- 
leys on  which 
the  windows 
of  Aldworth 
House,  where 
Lord  Tennyson 
was  dying, 
lookout.  ITrom 
the  mullioned 
window  of  the 
room  where  the 
poet  lay  he 
could  look 
down  upon  the 
peaceful  fields, 
the  silent  hills 
beyond  them,, 
and  the  skv 
above,  which 
was  a  blue  so 
deep  and  pure 
as  is  rarely 
seen  in  this 
country. 

Lord  Tenny- 
son woke  ever 
and  again  out 
of  the  p^oless, 
dreamy  state 
into  which  he 
bad  fallen,  and  looked  out  into  the  silence  and  the  sunlisrht. 
In  the  afternoon,  in  one  of  his  waking  moments,  during 


JF)nm  a  Pkotograph  bjf\ 


LOHD  TENNYSON. 


which  he  was  always  perfectly  conscious,  he  asked  for  his^ 
Shakespeare,  and  with  his  c/wn  bands  turned  the  leaves  till 
he  had  found  "  Cymbeiine."  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
pages,  but  whether  and  how  much  he  read  no  one  will  ever 
know,  for  again  he  lay  in  dream  or  slumber,  or  let  his  eyes 

rest  on  the 
Boene  outside. 

As  the  day 
advanced  a 
change  came 
over  the  scene, 
a  change  al- 
most awful  to 
those  who 
watched  the 
death -bed. 
*  Blowly  the  sun 
went  down,  the 
blue  died  out 
of  the  sky,  and 
upon  the  valley 
below  there  fell 
a  perfectly 
white  mist.  The 
hills,  as  our 
representative 
was  told,  put 
on  their  purple 
garments  to- 
watch  this* 
strange,  white 
stillness;  there 
was  not  a  sound- 
in  the  air,  and, 
high  above,  the 
ol^,  cloudless 
sky  shone  like 
a  pale  glitter- 
ing dome.  All- 
nature  seemed 
to  be  watching, 
waiting. 

Then  the 
stars  came  out 
and  looked  in 
at  the  big  mul-^ 
Honed  window, 
and  those 
within  saw 
them  grow 
brighter  and 
brighter,  till  at 
last  a  moon~a> 
harvest  moon 
for  splendour, 
though  it  was 
an  October 
moon  —  sailed' 
slowly  up  and 
flooded  the 
room  with 
golden  light. 
The  bed  on 
which  Lord 
Tennyson  lay,  now  very  near  to  the  gate  of  death,  and  with 
his  left  hand  still  resting  on  his  Shakespeare,  was  in  deep 


[Ifr.  Hay  Cameron, 
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darkness ;  the  rest  of  the  room  lit  ap  with  the  glory  of  the 
night,  which  poured  in  through  the  uncurtained  windows. 
And  thus,  without  pain,  without  a  struggle,  the  greatebt  of 
England's  poets  passed  away. 

According  to  Mr.  Hallam  Tennyson,  the  passage  which 
his  father  turned  to  in  CymbeUne was  the  last  scene 
of  ally  where  Imogen,  loveliest  of  Shakespeare's  women, 
is  restored  to  her  husband.  Writing  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  on  October  14th,  Mr.  Hallam  Tennyson  said : — 

"  My  father  was  reading  '  Lear ' '  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  and 
'Cymbeline,'  through  the  last  days  of  his  life.  On  Wednesday 
he  asked  for  his  Shakespeare ;  I  gave  him  the  book,  but  said, 

•  You  must  not  try 
to  read.'  He  an- 
swered, '  I  have 
opened  the  book  '  I 
looked  at  the  book 
at  midnight,  when 
I  was  sitting  by  him 
lyiog  dead  on  the 
Thursday,  and  I 
found  that  he  had 
opened  it  on  one  of 
those  passages 
which  he  called  the 
tenderest  of  Shakes- 
peare— 

*  Hsng  there,  like  fruit, 
my  loul. 

Till  the  tree  die.' 

It  was  probably  an 
answer  to  a  message 
that  I  had  given  him 
from  my  mother." 

The  burial  in  the 
Abbey,  that  great 
temple  of  recon- 
ciliation and  of 
peace,  was  as  ideal 
as  the  scene  in  the 
death  chamber  at 
Aldworth.  The 
parting  of  the  soul 
and  tne  reverent 
laying  away  of  the 
body  were  both 
worthy  of  the  poet, 
and  the  latter  was 
not  imworthy  of 
England.  October 
has  been  beauti- 
fied, and  in  some 
degree  consecrated, 
by  this  serene  and 
stately  exit  of  the 
sweetest  singer  of 
our  time.  And  .  .  „ 
while  the  incident  ^™ 

has  added  poetry  to  our  lives,  it  has  in  no  way  saddened 
our  hearts.  The  long  and  noble  life  has  been  nobly  ended, 
and  the  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  has  attained  for  once 
complete  satisfaction.  It  is  one  advantage  of  living  to  an 
extreme  old  age  that  the  parting  brings  with  it  no  Eense  of 
shock,  no  bitterness  of  revolt  against  the  loosing  of  the 
silver  cord.  "  Not  dirge,  but  proud  farewell,"  accompanied 
Tennyson  to  the  verge  of  the  river  of  death,  across  which 
he,  more  than  any  man  of  our  time,  taught  the  eye  to 
discern,  amid  the  gloom  of  the  valley  of  the  dark  shadow, 
the  far-off  gleam  of  the  dawn  of  the  new  life  of  immortal 
love  :— 


LADY 


When  the  dumb  hour  clothed  in  black 
Brings  the  dreams  about  my  bed, 
Call  me  not  so  often  back. 
Silent  voices  of  the  dead. 
Toward  the  lowland  ways  behind  me. 
And  the  sunshine  that  is  gone. 
Call  me  rather,  silent  voices. 
Forward  to  the  starry  track 
Glimmering  up  the  heights  beyond  me. 
On,  and  ever  on ! 

When  every  newspaper  for  weeks  past  has  been  filled 
with  printed  matter  of  every  degree  of  excellence  con- 
cerning him  whose  name  and  fame  are  the  imperishable 

possession  of  the 
Victorian  era,  it 
would  be  as  absurd 
as  it  is  unnecessary 
to  attempt  here 
anything  like  a 
critical  estimate  of 
Tennyson's  poetry, 
or  to  tell  once  more 
the  very  unevent- 
ful story  of  his  life. 
There  are,howevw, 
one  or  two  points 
upon  which  it  may 
be  possible  to  say 
something  that  has 
not  been  already 
said. 

The  first  of  these 
is  that  Tennyson 
was  not,  and  to  this 
hour  is  not,  a  poet 
of  the  English  com- 
mon people.  He 
may  be  a  popular 
poet  in  America. 
He  is  not  a  popular 
poet  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Popular,  that 
is,  in  the  sense  of 
being  read  and 
loved  by  the  com- 
mon people.  And 
this,  m  great  mea- 
sure, for  a  very 
simple  cause,  for 
the  nation,  as  John 
Bright  aptly  said, 
lives  in  the  cottage, 
and  Tennyson  is 
too  dear  for  the 
cottager.  A  Ger- 
man journalist, 
commenting  on  the 
death  of  the  Lau- 


TENNYSON. 

[G.F,  WatU,B.A. 

reate,  ventured  the  somewhat  Cjmical  remark  that  he  was 
the  first  poet  who  had  a  genius  for  finance.  Tennyson  as 
a  financier  is  a  somewhat  incongruous  conception,  but 
what  the  German  meant  was  that  Tennyson  was  almost 
the  only  bard  who  found  a  gold  mine  in  Parnassus.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  when  Tennyson  ocmdescended 
to  become  a  peer  he  did  not  gild  his  coronet  by  onlering 
the  publication  of  a  shilling  edition  of  his  poems.  Ko 
such  edition  has  yet  been  issued. 

TOO  BKAB  FOB  DIMOS. 

1  am  not  speaking  without  book  whei^|^»y  that  the 
high  price  at  which  Tennyson  pub1is]pQ;  his  poems  has 
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practically  placed  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  million. 
1  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  the  household  of  a 
Nonco  iformist  minister  in  a  l^eside  village  whose 
S'ipend  at  my  birth 
was  £80  per  annum. 
My  father  had  his 
library,  to  which  ad- 
ditions were  made 
from  time  to  time 
when  the  scanty  shil- 
lings could  be  spared 
for  such  books  as 
must  be  read.  Tenny- 
son was  out  of  my 
reach.  We  simply 
could  not  aflford  to  . 
pay  six  shillings  each 
for  all  the  volumes  that 
he  wrote.  The  older 
poets  were  already  on 
our  shelves.  I  remem- 
ber buying  Shakes-  -^fbkd  tknwysoit  as  a  yowo  man. 
peare's  plays  at  two,  a^id  sometimes  three  for  a  penny, 
and  often  finding  it  diflScult  to  get  the  penny.  I  had 
attained  manhood  before  I  had  a  Tennyson  of  my 
own.  As  a  consequence,  Tennyson  has  never  been  to 
me  what  he  might  have  been  ;  and  what  was  true  in  my 
case  is  at  this  moment  true  of  millions  in  these  islands. 
In  the  United  States  the  poor  man  could  have  had  Tenny- 
son's poems  on  his  shelf.  In  the  United  Kingdom  he  cannot 
even  to  this  day.  He  can  buy  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Bums, 
Milton,  Byron,  Longfellow,  at  a  shilling  each,  and  he 
will  pay  for  the  complete  works  of  all  these  poets  no  more 
than  what  he  would  pay  for  the  cheapest  collected 
edition  of  the  poems  of  Tennyson.  As  a  coosequence,  the 
poor  man  does  not  read  Tennyson.  The  poems  of  the 
.wealthiest  singer  of  this  or  of  almost  any  other  time  are 
out  of  his  reach.  And  not  until  they  can  be  bought  for 
a  shilling  need  we  expect  to  find  that  he  will  directly 
influence  the  lives  and  mould  the  thoughts  of  the 
Sovereign  Democracy. 

NOT  A  MAW  OF  THB  l^KOPI*B. 

That  Tennyson  should  not  have  felt  the  hardship  of  thus 
depriving  seven  out  of  every  ten  of  his  brother  Englishmen 
of  all  opportunity  of  he  iring  his  message  to  his  generation 
is  characteristic.  He  was  never  of  the  people  as  Bums  was 
of  the  people.  In  his  veins  ran  the  blood  of  a  dozen  kin^. 
He  was  descended  from  the  aristocracy ;  he  was  bom  m 
a  parsonage,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  lived  apart 
from  the  commoniJty.  He  lived  with  nature  rather  than 
with  man.  I  detest  folks,"  he  is  said  to  have  declared 
on  one  occasion,  "  and  I  wish  they  woul  i  reciprocate  the 
feeling  and  leave  me  alone."  He  was  not  unsociable ; 
no  one  was  better  company  to  his  friends.  But  he  lived 
in  his  own  circle.  He  was  as  strict  as  the  most  particular 
Baptist  in  the  closeness  of  his  communion,  which  was 
fenced  and  guarded  so  as  to  admit  none  but  the  elect  of 
the  elect.  He  was  a  man  of  culture,  refined,  delicate, 
comfortable,  and  well-to-do.  "  People  bore  me  beyond 
endurance,"  he  said,  and  he  did  not  suffer  bores  jgladljr. 
He  would  have  been  a  greater  man  if  he  had  but  hved  m 
a  wider  world.  He  was  always  the  poet  of  the  library,  of 
the  drawing-room,  and  of  the  boudoir.  He  was  fastidious 
and  almost  finicky ;  sensitive  to.  a  degree  almost  absurd  in 
a  man  of  such  splendid  physique. 

FOR  "  THE  UNTUTOEBD  HEIRT  ^  ! 

It  may  he  objected  that  even  if  Tennyson's  poems  were 
published  at  a  shiUing,  or  if,  like  those  of  another  and 
less  popular  poet,  they  were  published  Ht  a  farthing,  they 


would  never  appeal  to  the  ordinary  artisan  and  agri- 
cultural labourer.  This  is  no  doubt  true  of  many  of 
his  poems.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  "  Idylls,"  much  of 
*•  In  Memoriam,"  "  The  Princess,"  and  all  of  his  plays 
would  probably  find  no  popularity  among  the  toiling 
myriads  of  our  hative  land.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt, 
they  would  come  upon  an  ear  attuned  to  melody  aud  to 
the  spirit  that  vibtates  in  Tennyson's  verse.  But  even 
when  these  are  deducted  much  of  Tennyson's  poetry 
appeals  to  the  universal  man  sufficiently  to  be  welcomed 
even  in  a  common  lodging-house.  Lowell's  well-known 
lines  in  his  poem  on  An  Incident  in  a  Railway  Car,'' 
describe  the  effect  of  reading  Bums  to  men  whose  faces, 
brown  and  hard,  were  capable  of  being  irradiated  with 
the  sunlight  of  the  poet's  presence : — 
Never  did  Poesy  appear 

So  fall  of  heaven  to  me,  as  when 
I  saw  how  it  would  pierce  through  pride  and  fear 

To  the  live»-of  coarsest  men.  . 

Tennyson,  in  many  of  his  poems,  preferred  an^iudienoe 
select  though  few,  but  there  are  some  of  his  pieces  which 
show  that  he  also  shared  the  American  s  conviction  when 
he.  sang : — 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word  which  now  and  then 

Shall  waken  tbelr  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men. 

To  write  some  sonnet,  verse,  or  line 
Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  Art 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood  shine 
In  the  untutored  heart 

WANTED,  A  SHILLINO  EDITION. 

The  ^  untutored  heart "  turned  loose  upon  Tennyson's 
poems  would  find  many  a  line  that  would  thrill  it  with  a 


TKKirrSON  AT  TWEin'Y-TWO. 

From  a  Portrait  by}  [Sir  Thomas  Lawrtnee.  P.R  A* 
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^ew  Bense  of  power  and  beauty.  I  yenture  to  hope  that 
^en  if  the  poet's  family  and  Meesrs.  Macmillan  cannot 
be  indooed  to  try  the  experiment  of  publishing  the  whole 
■of  Tennyson's  works  at  a  shilling,  they  will  produce 
a  volume  at  that  figure  which  will  contain  all  th^ 
.more  popular  poems  of  the  Laureate.  It  is  ihterestingi 
looking  over  the  index  of  the  contents  of  his  works,  to 
endeavour  to  put  together  the  pieces  which  ought  to  go 
into  the  popular  e£tion.  If  the  selection  were  to  be 
made  by  popular  l^Uot,  and  the  poems  were  to  be 
.classified  according  to  the  number  of  readers,  say,  in  an 
.ordinary  north-country  factory,  who  bad  heard  even  as 
much  as  their  titles,  it  would  be  made  up  pretty  much 
AS  follows : — 

First,  the  *^  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,**  then  some 
passages  from  In  Memo- 
nam,'"  including  the 
opening  stanzas,  which 
are  sung  as  a  hymn  in' 
many  conventicles  ;  and 
»*Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells"  ; 
after  that  would  come 
"Enoch  Arden,"  "Locks- 
ley  Hall,^  the  "Ode  on 
the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,'*  and  possibly 
the  dedications  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  the  others  are  known 
by  name  even.  Most  of 
the  short  pieces  would  be 
very  popular  if  they  were 
generally  accessible.  Not 
^nly  were  the  poems 
weighed  down  by  a  pro- 
hibitive price,  but  per- 
mission to  ^uote  them  in 
books  of  recitation  and  in 
other  ways  has  been  very 
^udgingiy  granted.  The 
ikttempt  on  the  part  of  a 
north-country  Board 
ijchoolmistress  to  popu- 
larise the  "Idylb  of. the 
King"  among  her  pupils 
was  rudely  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  terrors  of 
<K)pyright.  No  one  who 
believes  in  the  genuine 
inspiration  and  upspring 
•of  Tennyson's  verse  can 
feel  otherwise  than  dismayed  at  the  thought  that  a 
^bole  generation  of  voters  luive  grown  up  practically  shut 
out  by  a 'golden  barrier  from  a  source  of  stimulus  and 
of  strenfith- which  has  been  practically  the  monopoly '  of 
the  middle  and  well-to-do  classes. 

THE  POET  AS  A  POUTICIAN. 

Disqualified  as  I  am  by  this  and  other  circumstances 
from  being  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  Tennyson,  which 
Arises  naturally  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been 
saturated  with  Tennyson  from  childhood,  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  confine  any  observations  which  I  have 
to  make  to  what  may  be  called  the  mere  political  and 
journalistic  value  of  l^nnyson. 

Tennyson  could  hardly  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide  to  tl 
f>olitieian.   He  was  from  first  to  last  deplorably  smitten 
with  Russophobia.     He  did  his  best  to  hound  England 
into  that  criminal  war  which  he  commemorated  with  such 


ALDWOBTH,  SURRET. 


eloquent  enUiusiasm  in  "  Maud."  It  is  a  curious  iostanoe 
of  me  fallacy  of  human  judgment  and  the  irony  of  fate 
that  looking  back  over  the  Crimean  war,  with  its  uselessly 
slaughtered  hecatombs  of  dead,  and  reflecting  over  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling  that  we  threw 
into  the  sea,  whet6'— 

By  the  side  of  the  black  and  the  Baltic  deep, 
And  the  dreadful-grinning  mouths  of  the  fortress,  flames 
The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  fire — 

we  should  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  beyond  the 
poet's  own  "  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  After  the 
lapse  of  forty  years  we  can  see  how  hideous  was  the 
mistake  that  was  made  when  England  was  entangled  in 
a  war  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  man  of  the  Coupd'Etat, 

Napoleon.  But  Tennv- 
son  did  not  care,  as  ne 
expreesad  it  pretty  frankly 
in  "Maud,**  so  mudb 
about  the  cause  as  long 
as  the  war  proved  to  aU 
Englishmen  that  they  had 
all  "hearts  in  a  cause," 
and  that  they  were  "  noble 
stiU."  like  others,  who 
had  less  excuse,  he  dreamed 
that  the  war  in  defence  of 
the  Turk  was  a  kind  of 
knight-errantiy  on  behalf 
of  liberty,  and  he  wrote 
in  that  sense.  Therein 
he  did  according  to  his 
lights,  as  hun<&eds  of 
thousands  did  aooordinff 
to  theirs,  who  did  evu 
meaning  it  for  good. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT 
BRIGADE. 

But,  unlike  others,  Ten- 
nyson at  least  saved  some- 
thing out  of  the  general 
wre<^.  Already  the  uoge 
of  Sebastopol  and  t£e 
fiasco  of  the  Baltic  Ex- 
pedition are  fading  away 
into  the  past  like  other 
battles  of  kites  and  crows, 
to  which  Milton  might 
scornfully  have  relegated 
them.  But  out  of  the 
horrible  welter  of  blood 
and  crime  there  standi 
out  clear  and  conspicuous  before  the  eyes  of  the  wh(^ 
world  that  supreme  instance  of  heroic  valour  —  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brig^e  at  Balaclava.  As  the 
poet  said  of  it,' t&S  thou^  it  was  a  mistake:  "For 
one  thing  England  should  be  grateful,  having  learned 
thereby  that  her  soldiers  are  the  bravest  and  most 
obedient  under  the  sun."  It  was,  perhaps,  an  exag- 
geration that  made  one  enthusiast  declare  that  it 
was  worth  while  having  the  Crimean  war,  merely  to 
place  on  record  that  supreme  test  of  the  qualil^  of  six 
hundred  countiy  yokels  and  town -bred  riflf-raffi  who  were 
suddenly  summoned  to  show  that  Ihey  knew  how  to  die 
under  circumstances  that  well  might  have  daunted  the 
bravest.  The  yokel  and  the  riflf-raff  stood  their  test 
splendidly.  However  cheap  military  valour  may  be  held^ 
no  one  can  deny  that  Tennyson  did  what  genius  ooold  do 
to  drive  home  the  higher  and  better  side  of  that  memor- 
able charge  into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  That 
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was  a  gain,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  an  adequate  eet- 
off  for  the  fact  that  England's  QKMt  melodious  singer  should 
have  been  a  very  Tyr&us  of  war  and  bloodshed  whenever 
his  country  was  confronted  by  her  besetting  sin.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  in  mitigation  of  this 
judgment  that  when  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  was 
married,  Tennyson,  writing  as  Laureate,  although  his  use 
of  the  word  Alexandrovna  sends  Russians  into  fits  of 
laughter,  struck  some  worthier  notes  than  those  which 
spoiled  his  earlier  muse.  The  Tzar  is  no  longer  "  The  icy- 
hearted  Muscovite,  that  o'ergrown  barbarian  in  the 
East.''   But  he  is  the  sovereign 

Who  made  the  serf  a  man,  and  burst  his  chain. 
And  in  the  place  of  fiery  invectives  and  appeals  to  carnage 
we  have  the  prayer  that — 

 howsoever  this  wild  world  may  roll, 

truth  and  manful  peace  may  remain  between  England 
and  Russia.    His  prayer  has  come  partly  true,  although 


in  Ireland:  during  Ihe  time  that  he  was  melodiously^ 
singing  of  better  days  to  come : — 

Kill  your  enemy,  for  you  hate  him ;  still  your  enemy  was  a 
man ; 

Have  we  sunk  below  them  ?    Peaamts  maim  the  helpless- 
horse  and  drive 

Innocent  cattle  under  thatch,  and  burn  the  kindlier  brutes- 
alive. 

Brutes,  the  brutes  are  not  your  wrongers— burnt  at  midnight 
found  at  morn, 

Twisted  hard  in  mortal  agony  with  their  offspring  born  un-^ 
born. 

AN  IMPEBIAL  PATRIOT. 

Ireland  and  Russia  are  great  exceptions,  which  impair 
so  far  as  they  go  the  value  of  Tennyson  as  a  prophet 
of  our  time,  hut  even  when  full  allowance  is  made  for 
his  shortcomings  under  these  heads,  his  influence  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  steadily  on  the  right  side.   He  hits 


SOSfERSBY  RECrOKT. 


it  must  be  admitted  that  in  his  letter  to  the  Russo-Jewish 
Committee,  in  1891,  there  is  the  same  quick  readiness 
to  resume  hostilities  with  his  ancient  foe. 

HIS  HOSTILITY  TO  HOME  BULB. 

Another  great  question  which  has  divided  the  nation 
was  one  in  which  liord  Tennyson  took  the  wrong  side. 
Although  he  selected  as  the  hero  of  his  greatest  work  the 
Celtic  sovereign  of  the  Round  Table,  one  may  search  his 
verses  through  without  finding  a  single  adequate 
reference  to  Ireland.  He  remained  to  the  last  a  steady 
opponent  to  the  concession  of  her  daims  for  local  self- 
ffovemment.  He  was,  he  said  in  one  of  his  last  published 
letters,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone  but  opposed  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  policy.  The  following  stanza  from  one  of  his 
latest  publications  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  adequate 
treatment  of  the  great  tragedy  which  has  been  enacted 


always  struck  the  patriotic  chord  with  firm  and  unfalter- 
ing hand.  He  was  never  a  "  little  Englander.''  The  craven 
fear  of  being  great  which  appalled  the  minds  of  so 
many  of  his  countrymen  when  he  hurled  his  eloquent 
anathemas  against  the  Manchester  School  are  not  so 
generally  entertained  as  when  he  rejoiced  ''we  were 
not  cotton  spinners  all."  But  the  same  craven  spirit 
lingers  here  and  there :  in  the  present  Administration, 
even,  there  are  men  who  think  that  Belgium  without 
the  Congo  is  the  best  ideal  towards  which  we  can  strive. 
Against  these  unworthy  changelings  rather  than  nurse- 
li^^  of  their  mighty  mother  uie  poeVs  protest  was  uni- 
form and  constant.  He  was  an  imperial  Englishman,  if 
ever  such  an  Englishman  lived,  and  he  was  sufiioiently 
imperial  to  recognise  the  justice  of  the  American 
revolt  against  the  Third  George.  In  one  of  his  earlier 
poems  he  conjures  "  England,  strong  mother  of  the  lion 
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On  yon  will  come  the  curse  of  all  the  land, 

If  that  Old  |h&Rland  fall, 

Which  Neldon  left  60  great. 
This  isle,  the  mightiest  naval  power  on  earth, 
This  one  small  isle,  the  lord  of  every  sea- 
Poor  England,  what  would  all  these  votes  be  worth, 

And  what  avail  thine  ancient  fame  of  "  Free," 

Wert  thon  a  fallen  state  7 
You— you— who  had  the  ordering  of  her  Fleet, 
^  you  have  only  compassed  her  dU^frace, 
When  all  men  starve,  the  wild  mob's  million  feet 

Will  kick  yon  from  your  place— 

But  then— too  late  I  too  late  I 
The  i>oetry  is  not  up  to  Tennyson's  level,  but  that  can 
be  forgiven  on  account  of  the  admirable  vigour,  and  the 
soundness  of  its  politics. 


The  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  is 
admirable  for  its  eloc^uent  assertion  of  the  loftiest  moral 
principle,  and  the  praise  it  bestowed  upon  those  who 

Never  concealed  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 
Nor  paltered  with  Eternal  God  for  power. 

Welcome  indeed  was  that  great  voice,  heard  even  in 
times  of  storm  and  stress  of  our  latter  days,  rebuking  all 
selfHseekers,  and  teaching  eager  wire-pullers  andpoUtiaans 
that 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island  story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 

All  this  is  good— permanently  good.  Tennyson  must  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  forces  which  have  made  for 
righteousness  pretty  constantly  for  the  last  forty  years. 


FABKINGFORD. 


MORALITY  IN  POLITICS. 

The  political  poems  which  have  on  the  whole  been 
the  most  appreciated,  and  whose  influence  has  been 
most  felt  in  the  turmoil  of  our  political  warfare,  are  the 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,''  and  the 
admirable  verses  entitled  the  "Third  of  February,  18*52.''  It 
reads  somewhat  oddly  now,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  of  the 
powerful  Hiid  united  German  nation  which  dominates  the 
Continent,  to  say,  "  No  little  German  State  are  we.  But 
the  one  voice  in  Europe."  Although  there  are  many 
voices  in  Europe  besides  ours  to-day,  few  ring  with  more 
vigorous  and  generous  passion  than  that  in  which  Tennyson 
asked: — 

What  I  have  we  fought  for  Freedom  from  our  prime, 

At  last  to  dodge  and  palter  with  a  public  crime  7 

Shall  we  fear  him  ?  our  own  we  never  fear'd. 

From  our  First  Charles  by  force  we  rung  our  claims. 

Prick'd  by  the  Papal  spur  we  rear'd, 

We  flung  the  burthen  of  the  Second  James. 

I  say,  we  never  feared  !  and  as  for  these, 

We  broke  them  on  the  land,  we  drove  them  on  the  seas. 


HIS  SERVICES  TO  ENGLAND. 

On  repeating  the  substance  of  these  observations  to 
one  who  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  much  more 
accurate  exponent  of  Tennyson's  own  views  of  the  value 
of  his  message  to  mankind  than  what  I  can  pretend  to 
be,  I  was  met  with  the  response  : — 

"No,  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  Tennyson's  political 
services  or  Ids  influence  on  politics  in  the  front.  No 
doubt  he  was  a  power,  no  doubt  he  served  his  country 
loyally  while  he  penned  the  epitaphs  of  men  like  Franklin 
and  Gordon  and  sung  the  praise  of  Nelson  and  Welling- 
ton. His  verse  enshrined  many  of  the  heroic  deeds  of 
daring  in  the  history  of  our  race :  the  *  Story  of  the 
Revenge,'  the  *  Relief  of  Lucknow,'  together  with  the 
*  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,'  will  always  be  gratefully 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  how  much  we  need  to  be 
reminded  from  time  to  time  of  the  brave  deeds  of  old, 
and  of  the  services  which  were  rendered  to  us  by  the 
heroes  dead  and  gone.  But  these  things  are  compara- 
tively evanescent.    What  is  of  real  value  in  a  poet's 
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line,"  to  be  proud  of  \< 
their  rights  fiom  t.. 

What  w.  .r  .  . 

ThoFP  ir.  •  ' 
Retau.uht  t^,,  . 
And  in  ihv 
Who  i-prai-> 


"The  sin^de  v.^iv 
smote  "  has  nc  vci 
world.    H e  belie V- 
fame  time  he  \v« 
the  "  red  fool  fuiy 
detestation.    It  '.\ 
both  ill  his  shr  ■ ' 
tiired  EiigHsh  in  • 
Tennyson.  The^' 
evidenced  ))y  such 
gardener  and  his  \v  ' 
He  was  ever  in 

Eathy  with  tho  cans, 
liberal  refoirn. 
only  vote  in  the  1 1- 
of  Lords  was 
favour  of  the  e;  f 
chisement  of  tin  ■ 
cultural  labrnirer. 
he  paired  in  fa\  u  . 
the  Man'ia<^r,. 
Deceased  \N  ifc  ">  • 
In    his    p(.)ein>  . 
IB  abundant  ev 
that    he  coi 
alternated  ^ 
the     two  11*)* 
confidence  in 
progress  and 
from  headloiJL'  . 
in  the  dark. 

THE  AMEKK  \  - 
HTITl  TJo  N 

It  is  in  ten-" 
note    that     !  ■ 
shared  the  stmi  . 
ing  which  is  ;  - 
in  so  many  {]•<■ 
in  thiscountiy  *■ 
the   American  ■ 
tntion     as  a' 
better  Becnrit\  ' 
Writing  to  W  .  : 
Centenary  ot  *' 
said 

The  comin;j  ;  • 
who  has  breat  I  - 
great  founders 
are  to  celobrr  * 
this,  may  feel 
her,  she,  thi 
from  the  dau. 
to  guard  a  : 
novators. 

The  .tame 
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He  studied  nature  with  the  love  of  a  lover  to  his 
mistress.  He  was  bom  in  the  country,  and  through  all 
his  long  life  he  studied  nature  more  than  he  studied 
man.  He  studied  her  in  all  her  forms.  She  was  his 
great  lesson-book,  wherein  he  read  with  reverent  care  what 
his  Creator  had  inscribed.  His  poems  take  their  colour 
from  Nature's  page/* 

^'BBLIBVS,  STUDY,  SING  !  " 

"  That  is  as  a  prophet ;  but  what  would  you  regard  his 
distinctive  feature  as  a  poet  P  " 

*'As  a  poet  Tenny- 
son's claim  to  the  re- 
gard of  posterity  is  the 
skill  and  success  with 
which  he  has  taught 
the  Bnglish,  what 
they  have  not  noted 
sufficiently,  the  melody 
of  their  own  language. 
So  much  importance 
did  he  attach  to  this, 
and  so  carefully  and 
constantly  labour  in 
the  forming  of  the 
mcdody  of  nis  song, 
that  this  poetic  mes- 
sage  may  almost  rank 
along  with  the  other 
two.  If  I  had  to  trans- 
late the  burden  of  Ten- 
nyson^s  life's  work,  1 
should  say.  Believe, 
Study,  Sing.'* 

a  master  of  melody 

The  immense  in- 
portance  which  Tenny- 
son attached  to  the 
melody  of  his  verses 
was  shown  in  nothing 
so  much  as  the  delighc 
whidi  he  had  in  read- 
ing his  own  poetrv. 
As  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
says:  — 

Headiog,  is  it?  One 
can  hardly  describe  it. 
it  is  a  sort  of  mystical 
tncantatioQ  or  chaunt  in 
which  every  note  rises 
and  falls  and  reverbe- 
tBtes  again.  As  we  sit 
«oand  the  twilight  room, 
irltb  its  great  oriel  win- 
dow looking  to  the  gar- 
den, and  across  the  fields 
of  hyacinth  and  daffo- 
dil to  the  sea,  where  the 
waves  wash  against  the 
rock,  we  seem  carried 
hy  a  tide  not  nnlike  the  ocean's  own,  which  fills  the  room 

'1  ebbs  and  flows  away,  and,  when  we  leave,  sings  with 

ange  music  in  our  ears. 

1  ennyson's  reading  of  his  poems,  as  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie 
^  lately  told  ns,  is  something  quite  apart  from  all  ordinary 
itiing.  As  he  takes  up  one  of  his  books  and,  opening  it, 
"ins  to  repeat  the  words  upon  the  printed  page,  tapping 
'  h  his  finger  meanwhile  to  mark  the  cadence  of  the  flowing 
you  seem  to  be  listening  to  some  strange  chant,  an  in- 
'tation  to  the  spell  of  which  you  instantly  succumb.  The 
'  liliar  lines  assume  a  new  shape,  flash  forth  all  manner  of 
sden  meanings,  and  have  a  music  of  which  you  never 


dreamt  before, 
his  own  verse. 


Everybody  knows  of  bis  delight  in  reading 


THE  C&DAK  UNDEB  WHICH  "IlAVD"  WAS  WBITTEN, 


If  we  hardly  can  speak  of  him,  as  he  spoke  of  Milton,  a« 
;^e  ^od  gifted  organ  voice  of  England,"  he  may  still  be 
regarded  as  having  made  his  organ  discourse  excellent 
music  of  hitherto  unequalled  sweetness  and  beauty. 
There  is  an  absence  in  his  poetiy  of  the  great  drum  and 
the  glare  of  colour. 

THJi  poet's  life. 

There  must  also  be 
recognifed  in  dealing 
with  the  message  of 
the  poeVs  verses  the 
influence  of  the  poet's 
life.  Wordsworth, 
Browning  and  Tenny- 
son have  done  some- 
thing between  them  to 
redeem  the  character 
of  the  poet  as  a  family 
man  from  the  disrepute 
into  which  he  was 
brought  by  Byron  and 
Shelley.  Tennvson  did 
not  marry  until  the  age 
at  which  Shakespeare 
was  a  grandfather. 
For  Shakespeare  wed- 
ded Aim  Hathaway 
when  he  was  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  and  had  had 
three  children  before 
he  was  twenty  -  one. 
Terinyson  did  not 
marry  until  he  was 
forty-one.  But  alike 
I  a  his  bachelor  days 
and  in  his  later  Ufe, 
his  conduct  in  all 
human  relations  seems 
t  J  have  been  i^rfectly 
ideal.  A  loving  son 
of  an  angel  mother, 
the  fiUal  son  of  a  pious 
father,  he  was  equally 
admirable  as  a  brother, 
and  few  tributes  have 
over  been  written  to 
human  being  more 
hearty  than  those 
which  he  has  received 
from  his  brothers. 
Apain  to  quote  Sir  Ed- 
wiQ  Arnold: — 

It  was  beautiful  to  see 
t'le  tenderness  of  the 
poet's  care  for  the 
woman  be  loved  and  his  anxiety  lest  any  chance  harm 
miffht  befall  her  through  an  open  door,  or  over-exertion  in 
wa&ing,  or  fatigue  of  any  kind.  No  outsider  has  the  right  to 
dwell  upon  such  a  subject ;  but  it  is  at  least  something  to  know 
that  Tennyson's  wedded  Ufe  was  one  of  no  common  bright- 
ness and  sunshine,  and  that,  like  not  a  few  of  our  greatest 
men,  he  was  indebted  to  his  wife  for  those  long  years  of  free- 
dom from  personal  care  and  trouble,  which  he  devoted  to  the 
service  of  mankind.  In  his  own  immortal  verse  he  has  paid 
the  noblest  of  all  tributes  to  her  love  and  devotion.  It  was 
no  small  part,  perhaps,  indeed,  it  formed  the  larger  part,  of 
his  life  for  half  a  century. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  tradition  established 
by  the«}e  three  great  masters  of  English  song  will  not  be 
broken  or  smirched  by  the  new  Laureate. 

A  VISIT  TO  TBNUTSON. 

Miss  £.  B.  Chapman,  whose  book  **  A  Oompanion  to 
In  Memoriam"  was  published  in  1888  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  as  a  companion  volume  to  Tennyson's  chief 
poem,  has  kindly  written  me  the  following  account  of 
the  visit  which  she  paid  to  tiie  Laureate  at  Haslemere : — 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  comply  with  your 
request  for  some  recollections  of  the  Master,  and  join  in 
the  printed  Babel  for  which  the  death  of  a  great  man 
gives  the  signal  nowadays.  There  is  somethmg  in  this 
which  is  always  jarring,  Hke  chatter  in  a  death-chamber, 
and  one  could  wish  for  an  appointed  period  of  reverent 
silence  before  even  the  truest  appreciations,  the  most 
heart-warm  tributes,  were  written.  And  then  my  own 
claim  to  speak  of  him  at  any  time  is  not  great.  I  saw 
him  but  a  few  times,  and  I  feel  that  I  still  know  him 
best  through  his  works  —  through  one  of  them 
especially.  For  to  me  he  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be  primarily  the  singer  of  "  In  Memoriam,*' 
and  his  inspired  megy  the  type  of  what  our  age  under- 
stands by  poetry — our  self-conscious,  analvtic,  question- 
ing age,  which  must  needs  see  herself  and  not  another 
nurrored  in  her  poets,  yet  which  still,  when  all  is  said, 
deliehts  in  beauty — in  that  sjrmmetry  of  form,  that 
lucidity  of  expression,  that  music  of  rhythm  and  rhyme 
which  is  the  note  of  the  immortals. 

I  sent  him  some  years  ago  a  volume  of  miscellanies 
containing  an  analysis  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  when  I  was 
unknown  to  him,  aiirv  so  much  under  the  prevalent 
impression  of  his  hermit-like  ioaccessibilitythat  I  did  not 
lo(5{  for  even  a  form^  reply  to  the  formal  messsge  which 
accompanied  the  book  nrom  the  publishers*.  I  was  in 
Italy  at  the  time,  and  had  dismissed  the  matter  from  my 
thoughts  when,  on  one  memorable  morning,  a  pet  retriever 
belonging  to  the  house  burst  into  the  room  with  a  letter 
in  its  mouth,  and  brought  me  the  wholly  joyful,  yet  half- 
bewildering  sense  of  the  establishment  of  a  personal  rela- 
tion between  master  and  disciple.  Before,  he  had  been 
dear  and  sacred,  as  Spenser  and  Milton  and  Wordsworth 
are,  but  hardly  as  an  actual  personality,  as  a  living  man. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  nearly  two  years  later  that  I  saw 
him  at  Aldworth,  and  was  able  to  thank  him  personally 
for  his  goodness,  and  tell  him  how  happv  it  had  made  me 
to  know  i^at  my  study  of  his  poem  had  pleased  him. 

It's  all  right,"  he  said,  "  all  except  the  last  section  :— 

'  O  living  will  that  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock, 
Rise  iu  the  spiritual  rock, 
Flow  thro*  our  deeds  and  make  them  pure.' 

I  did  not  mean  the  divine  will,  as  you  say.  I  meant 
mil  in  man — free  will.  You  know  there  is  free  will.  It  is 
limited,  of  course.  We  are  like  birds  in  a  cage,  but  we 
can  hop  from  perch  to  jjerch— till  the  roof  is  taken  off." 

I  shall  not  forget  his  kindness  that  day,  giving  up 
some  two  hours,  J  think,  to  our  entertainment;  taking 
pleasure — so  it  seemed — in  showing  us  his  favourite 
shrubs  and  trees  and  points  of  view,  and  talking  on  all 
manner  of  subjects,  grave  and  gay,  as  they  occurred  to 
hira,  with  the  friendliest  unreserve  and  an  entire  absence 
of  pone  or  self-consciousness.  This  childhke  veracity  of 
temperament,  resulting  in  a  singular  plainness  and  even 
hrftaqxierie  of  speech,  was  doubtless,  as  Mr.  Theodore  Watts 
has  well  pointed  out,  the  secret  of  his  charm.  Certainly  it 
was  the  characteristic  which  was  most  noticeable — I  had 
almost  said  most  startling — at  first  sight.    He  would 


give  utterance,  as  only  a  child  or  a  rarely-endowed 
genius  does  to  the  thought  that  was  nmning  in  his  mind 
at  the  moment,  with  nothing,  apparently,  of  that  too 
scrupulous  r^rd  to  his  surroundings,  that  over-nice 
weigning  of  his  interlocutor's  capacities  and  sympathies 
which  destroys  naturalness  and  waters  down  individuahty 
to  the  dead  level  of  drawing-room  convention.  How 
was  it  possible  that  the  revered,  beloved  "  of  the  whole 
Bnglish-speaking  world,  the  unquestioned  and  crowned 
king  of  poesy  of  the  later  oentuir,  should  bewail  to  the 
first  comer  his  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  critics.  Lis 
tortures  under  the  nersonaUties  of  the  Press,  his 
terrors  about  "what  they  will  sav  of  me  after  I  am 
dead ! "  "  But  what  is  the  gadfly  of  irresponsible 
criticism  to  you?  How  should  you  mmd?"  said  my 
puzzled  companion  that  afternoon.  "  But  I  do  mind ! " 
was  the  quick  rejoinder,  as  of  an  inconsolable  child.  He 
knew  that  peoples'  blunders  and  curiosities  and  misunder- 
standings  and  tasteless  ineptitudes  stung  him.  He  did 
not  know,  so  it  seemed,  that  they  could  not  injure  him, 
that  an  artist  so  consummate,  a  seer  so  profound,  a  smger 
so  melodious,  had  been  well  out  of  reach  of  the  criticastere 
for  half  a  century  or  so,  whatever  the  precise  niche  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame  hereafter  to  be  assigned  him.  I  re- 
member thanking  him  after  the  publication  of  "  Demeter  " 
for  **  Pamassus,''^with  its  grand  iteration  of  the  lesson  of 
"  In  Memoiiam  "  that  the  thing  of  real  moment  is  not  the 
sum  of  more  or  less  penshable  work  done  or  of  renown 
achieved,  but  the  survival  of  the  aspiring,  energismg 
personality  after  death,  the  immortality  of  the 

"Force  that  would  have  forged  a  name." 

The  closing  stanza  seemed  to  me  as  fine  as  anything  he 
had  written : 

"  If  the  lips  were  touched  with  fire  from  off  a  pure  Pierian 
altar, 

Tho'  their  music  here  be  mortal,  need  the  singer  greatly 
care? 

Other  soDgs  for  other  worlds  I  the  fire  within  him  would  not 
falter; 

Let  the  golden  "  Iliad  *'  yanish.  Homer  here  is  Homer  there.** 

"Did  any  of  the  critics  understand?*^  I  asked.  The 
emphatic  answer  embraced  much  more  than  the  question. 
"  Nobody  understands.  As  to  the  critics,  how  can  they 
know  what  they  are  writing  about,  when  they  all  tumble 
over  one  another  to  get  their  reviews  out  the  next  day  ? 
1  think,"  he  added,  the  only  person  who  wrote  to  me 
about  '  Parnassus '  was  Gladstone.  He  liked  it ,  but  he 
said  he  should  be  very  disappointed  not  to  find  the  '  Iliad ' 
in  the  next  world ! " 

Perhaps  next  to  his  transparent  sincerity  and  single- 
heartedness,  his  strong  sense  of  humour  was  the  trait 
that  would  strike  a  new-comer  most.  In  spite  of  the 
Northern  farmer  and  its  fellows,  one  was  not  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  predominance  of  this  element :  but  it  was 
very  marked.  I  should  imagine  that  no  one  could  be 
quicker  in  seizing  the  humorous  aspects  of  things  and 
persons  than  he  was,  and  I  think  that  he  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  the  quality  in  others.  He  took  evident 
delight  in  poking  good-humoured  fun  at  his  friends. 
"  A  capital  woman  I~stands  any  amount  of  chafl  !  '*  was 
intended  for  a  highly  complimentary  description  of  one 
who  was  a  favourite.  One  day,  when  he  had  failed  to 
catch  the  attention  of  a  distinguished  writer  and 
intimate  friend,  after  twice  repeating  a  remark  to  her, 
he  retaliated  with :  "  The  woman's  written  so  many 
books,  she  can't  understand  common  English ! 

His  manner,  on  a  first  introduction  to  him,  was 
certainly  a  little  formidable  ;  but  if  you  had  fun  enough 
in  you  to  laugh  with  him,  and  iBxtti  enough  in  him  to 
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know  tl^at  behind  the  bluntnees  and  saru  famous  ways 
there  beat  the  sweet,  tender,  humble  heart  of  one  of 
God's  elect — of  the  poet  who  would  not  have  been  so 
great,  if  he  had  not  been  greatly  loving — ^you  quickly  felt 
at  ease. 

I  never  had  the  opportunity — I  do  not  know  that  I 
sought  it —of  talking  to  him  about  women — content,  I 
suppose,  with  the  glorious  confession  of  faith  which  he 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ida*s  lover,  and  knowing  in 
my  heart  that  he  whose  teaching  has  so  enriched  the 
blood  of  the  world,"  must  be,  and  remain  in  all  directions, 
a  power  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice  and  the  nobler 
ordermg  of  society  and  of  human  life. 

So  far  Miss  Chapman,  whose  analysis  of  "  In  Memoriam" 
Tennyson  repeatedly  declared  to  be  that  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  all  others.  It  Is  interesting  to  know  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  poet  it  was  a  woman  who  understood 
the  soul  of  his  masterpiece  better  than  any  one  else. 
Miss  Chapman,  it  is  true,  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  woman, 
but  she  succeeded  where  many  male  poets  failed.- 

TBIBUTBS  TO  TSNNYSON. 

Of  Tennysoniana  the  papers,  of  course,  have  been  f  ulL 
I  shudder  at  the  versified  tributes  which  other  poets  have 
paid  to  the  memory  of  their  great  master.  Some  of 
them  are  not  bad,  others,  we  can  only  say  that  they 
make  us  regret  that  the  ancient  custom  which  prevailed 
when  Spenser  was  buried  was  not  followed,  when  the 
poets  who  wrote  odes  in  honour  of  the  deceased  threw 
the  odes  and  the  pens  with  which  they  were  written  into 
the  grave  in  the  Abbey.  The  generous  outburst  of . 
enthusiastic  praise  winch  followed  the  passing  of 
Tennyson  is  a  remarkable  tribute  at  once  to  the  ascend- 
ency of  his  genius  and  to  the  decay  of  the  bitter 
atrabilious  temper  which  used  to  prevail,  especially 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  Parnassus.  Perhaps  the  praise 
with  which  the  newspapers  have  rung  may  lead  many,  if  a 
cheap  edition  of  Tenn3rson*s  j^ems  is  brought  out,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  this  fountain  of  melodious 
verse.  At  present  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  not  a 
few,  if  they  were  to  be  asked  what  Tennyson  had  done, 
would  be  unable  to  explain,  as  was  the  heroine  of  the 
followinjg  story,  which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Call 
at  the  time  when  Tennyson  received  his  peerage : — 

"Mamma,**  said  a  fashionable  New  York  lady  to  her 
mother,  "the  papers  are  making  a  great  fass  over  a  Mr. 
Tennyson,  of  England."  "  Yes,"  responded  the  mother,  "  he 
has  been  raised  to  the  dear,  delightful  peerage."  *'  He  has 
been  made  a  baron,  I  see,"  said  the  daaghter.  "  Yes,  and  his 
wife  will  be  a  baroness,  I  sappose,"  reflected  the  old  lady. 

How  exquisitely  beautifol  it  most  be  to  be  a  baroness." 

What  has  he  been  a-doing  of  to  be  a-  baron  7 "  asked  the 
ooltured  young  lady.  "  What  has  he  been  a-doing  of  7  " 
repeated  the  mother.  "  Why  he  is  the  sole  snrvivor  of  the 
noble  six  hundred,  who  made  the  famous  charge  at  Balaclava." 

A  PROFHET*S  HONOUR  IN  HIS  OWN  OOUNTBT. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  print  that  American  tale  without 
capping  it  with  its  English  counterparts  : — 

A  lady  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  once  asked  a  Freshwater  boy 
who  was  driving  her  if  he  knew  Mr.  Tennyson.  "  He  makes 
poets  for  the  Queen,"  said  the  boy.  "  What  do  you  mean  7  " 
asked  the  lady.  I  don*t  know  what  they  means,"  answered 
the  boy,  "but  policeman  often  see  him  walking  about 
a- making  of  'em  under  the  stars." 

An  even  more  characteristic  anecdote  is  recorded  in 
the  diary  of  Bishop  Wilberf orce : — 

A  stranger  meeting  a  resident  at  Haslemere,  asked  if  Mr. 
Tennyson  lived  there,  *•  Yes,"  he  was  told.  "  he  does."  "  He 
U  a  great  man,  is  he  not  7  "   *•  Well "  rejoined  the  resident, 

1  don't  well  know  what  you  call  great,  but  he  only  keeps 
one  man  servant,  and  he  don't  sleep  in  the  house." 


There  have  been  exceedingly  few  good  original 
anecdotes  told  in  tiie  multitudinous  columns  of  the  Press 
that  have  been  devoted  to  his  memory.  One  which, 
although  rather  interestmg  is  slight,  tells  how  Tennyson 
proved  to  a  farmer  at  Haslemere  that  he  could  make 
a  restive  pony  stand  perfectly  stilL  The  discovery 
was  very  simple,  for  Tennyson  had  found  out  that  by 
placing  his  watch  to  the  pony*s  ear,  the  animal  would 
never  attempt  to  move. 

HIS  TABLE  TALK. 

Cf  Tennyson's  table-talk  the  following  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  least  characteristic  specimens.  It  is 
taken  from  one  of  Miss  Cameron's  lettera : — 

He  was  very  violent  with  the  girls  on  the  subject  of  the 
zage  for  antographs.  He  said  he  believed  every  crime  and 
every  vice  iii  the  world  were  cozmected  with  the  passion  for 
autographs  and  anecdotes  and  records;  that  the  desiring 
anecdotes  and  acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  great  men  was 
treating  them  like  pigs  to  be  ripped  open  for  the  pablic ; 
that  he  knew  he  himself  should  be  ripped  open  like  a  pig ; 
that  he  thanked  God  Almighty  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  that  he  would  know  nothing 
of  Shakespeare  but  his  writings  ;  and  that  he  thanked  Goa 
Almighty  he  knew  nothing  of  Jane  Austen ;  and  that  there 
were  no  letters  preserved,  either  of  Shakespeare's  or  of  Jane 
Austen's ;  that  they  had  not  been  ripped  open  like  pigs. 
Then  he  said  that  the  post  for  two  days  bad  brought  him  no 
letters,  and  that  he  thought  there  was  a  sort  of  syncope  in 
the  world  as  to  him  and  his  fame. 

HOW  HB  TALKBD. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  describing  his  conversation,  says  : — 
His  words  are  spoken  with  the  **  burr  "  of  the  fen  country, 
and  though  none  can  mistake  the  provincialism  of  his 
dialect  for  lack  of  culture,  it  is  there  nevertheless,  and 
strikes  strangely  upon  the  ear  of  any  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  exquisite  refinement  of  his  poems.  After 
a  little  while  his  visitor  begins  to  realise  two  facts,  both 
unforeseen.  One  is  that  the  poet  Is  the  master  of  a  singu- 
larly rich  and  graphic  style  in  conversation,  that  he  tsJks 
with  a  directness  and  force,  the  secret  of  which  has  long  ago 
been  lost  in  the  polite  world  of  Belgravia  and  Pall  Mall,  and 
that  as  a  consequence  what  he  says,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  new  in  itself,  comes  home  with  surprising  freshness  as 
though  heard  for  the  first  time.  The  other  is  that  there  is  a 
great  gift  of  humour  in  this  man  who  has  so  carefully  kept 
the  humorous  in  check  in  all  his  writings.  He  sees  the 
comic  side  of  any  question  at  a  glance,  and  calls  attenUon  to 
it  with  a  burst  of  genuine  laughter  which  does  much  to  set 
his  worshipper  at  his  ease. 

Of  what  does  he  talk  7  Well,  of  what  would  you  have  this 
greatest  of  living. men  of  letters  speak  but  of  himself  and  of 
his  work  ?  If  you  have  other  business  with  him  he  will  deal 
with  it,  nor  stint  the  time  that  he  gives  to  it.  He  can  show 
a  keen  interest  in  his  friends  and  their  affairs,  and  will  chat 
with  you  delightfully  of  some  old  companion  who  has  joined 
the  majority,  all  his  talk  being  flavoured  by  that  sense  of 
humour  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  expressed  in  language 
the  Saxon  simplicity  of  which  gives  it  an  altogether  unex- 
pected weight.  But  when,  by-and-bye,  you  venture  to  turn 
the  conversation  to  himself  he  will  show  no  indisposition  to 
speak  freely.  Infinitely  above  all  suggestion  of  the  mock- 
modesty  which  is  the  surest  evidence  of  vanity  in  man,  he 
will  make  no  secret  of  his  own  interest  in  his  work,  or  of  the 
pleasure  he  takes  in  learning  how  it  strikes  an  outsider. 

SOME  OF  HIS  SATIKOS. 

Almost  the  only  expression  used  by  him  in  conversation 
that  stands  out  vividly  is  that  related  by  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle : — 

It  was  perceived  that  Tennyson  had  lagged  behind.  He 
bad  paused  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  brought  his  eyes  as 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  water  as  he  could,  and  was 
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examining  with  intense  interest  the  subaqueous  life  whioh 
the  little  stream  contained.  After  a  time  he  rejoined  his 
companions,  and  this  was  his  .utterance  as  he  joined  them : 
"  What  an  imagination  God  has  I " 

From  Fitzgerald's  reminiscences  of  Tennyson  I  quote 
two  samples : — 

I  dare  say  I  may  have  told  you  (he  writes  a  propos  of 
RaphaeFs  '^Sistine  Madonna"  at  Dresden)  what  Tennyson  said 
of  the  *•  Sistine  Child,"  which  he  then  knew  only  by  an 
engraving.  He  first  thought  the  expression  of  his  face  (as 
also  tne  attitude)  almost  too  solemn  even  for  the  Christ 
within.  But  some  time  after  when  A.  T.  was  married  and 
had  a  son,  he  told  me  that  Raphael  was  all  right,  that  no 
man's  face  was  so  solemn  as  a  child's— full  of  wonder.  He 
said  one  morning  that  he  watched  bis  babe  "  worshipping 
the  sunbeam  on  the  bedpost  and  the  curtain." 

Tennyson  and  I  were  stopping  before  a  shop  in  Regent's 
Street  where  were  two  figures  of  Dante  and  Goethe.  I  said, 
"What  is  there  in  old  Dante's  face  that  is  missing  in 
Goethe  s  ? "  And  Tennyson  (whose  profile  then  had  certainly 
a  remarkable  likeness  to  Dante's)  said,  "  The  Divine." 

A  DBVOTEB  OF  THE  PIPE. 

All  who  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  him  spoke  of  the 
childlike  simplicity  with  which  he  talked  of  his  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  world  and  t  hings  in  general.  Most  of  them 
refer  to  the  occasionally  morose  and  somewhat  nervously 
unhappy  temper  which  seems  to  have  been  the  natural 
result  of  smoKing  strong  black  tobacco  nine  hours  a  day. 
It  is  surprising  that  he  had  any  nerves  left  at  all^for  seldom 
does  there  seem  to  have  been  a  more  devoted  devotee 
of  the  pipe  than  Tennyson,  One  of  the  chroniclers 
tell  us  that  he  did  not  like  Venice  at  ail.  We  were 
prepared  to  find  that  Oscar  Wilde  was  disappointed  in  the 
Atlantic,  but  it  was  a  cruel  blow  to  learn  that  Tennyson 
did  not  like  Venice,  until  the  cause  was  explained.  He 
did  not  like  Venice,  he  said,  because  he  found  it  impossible 
to  get  any  English  tobacco  there. 

carlylb's  pen  picture. 

Of  Tennyson's  personal  appearance  there  have  been 
endless  descriptions,  but  none  to  surpass  Carlyle's  vivid 
portraiture : — 

Tennyson  is  one  of  the  finest-looking  men  in  the  world. 
A  great  shock  of  rough,  dusty-dark  hair  ;  bright,  laughing, 
hazel  eyes ;  massive  aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet  most 
delicate;  of  sallow-brown  complexion;  almost  Indian-look- 
ing; clothes  cynically  loose,  free-and-easy;  smokes  infinite 
tobacco.  His  voice  is  musical  metallic— fit  for  loud  laughter 
and  piercing  wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between  speech  and 
speculation  free  and  plenteous :  I  do  not  meet,  in  these  late 
decades,  such  company  over  a  pipe  !  We  shall  see  what  he 
will  grow  to.  He  is  often  unwell ;  verv  chaotic— his  way  is 
through  Chaos  and  the  Bottomless  and  Pathless  ;  not  handy 
for  making  out  many  miles  upon. 

TENNYSON  AND  SPIRITISM. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Tennyson's  poetry  which  I  have 
specially  reserved  for  tiie  conclusion  of  this  very  im- 
perfect and  inadequate  sketch.  That  is  the  fact  that  he 
was  habitually  conscious  of  communion  with  spirits  or 
intelligences  not  of  this  world.  Whether  these  intelli- 
gences were  disembodied  spirits  of  mortals  who  had  put 
on  immortality,  or  whether  they  were  intelligences  never 
incarnate  on  this  earth,  Tennyson  knows  more  to-day 
than  he  knew  when  be  was  still  with  us.  But  no  one  can 
read  In  Memoriam  "  without  recognising  that  the  poet 
was  conscious  of  spirit-communion  which,  if  it  had  been 
suspected  in  a  less  eminent  man,  would  have  led  to  his 
ostradsm  as  a  lunatic  or  a  spiritualist.  Tennyson  was  a 
very  Broad  CThnrchman,  and  if  he  had  a  pastor  in  the 


spiritual  sense  it  was  Mr.  Maurice.  That  distinguished* 
man,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Recollections  of  George - 
Butler,"  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  Review,  held  very 
strong  and  decided  opinions  as  to  the  reahty  of  conscious 
spirit-communion  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

MR.  MAURICE  ON  SPIRIT  COMMUNION. 

Writing  to  Mrs.  Butler  when  she  was  sore  stricken  by 
the  cruel  death  of  her  only  daughter,  Mr.  Maurice  said : — 

You  cannot  think  that  your  child  is  really  Fevered  from 
you.  The  yearning  you  feel  for  her  is  the  pledge  and  assur- 
ance that  it  is  not  so.  What  would  her  bodily  presence  ha%  e 
been  to  you,  if  that  love  had  been  away  1  You  cannot  think 
that  she  feels  your  love  or  responds  to  it  less  than  heretofore, 
merely  because  the  outward  signs  of  it  are  withdrawn.  If 
you  ask  me  whether  I  can  say  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  me 
that  this  love  on  both  sides  should  be  immortal,  and  that 
hereafter  it  should  have  all  possible  freedom  for  its  expres- 
sion and  enjoyment,  I  can  answer  honestly,  "  No  opinion 
seems  to  me  reasonable."  I  cannot  present  the  opposite 
notion  to  myself  so  that  it  shall  not  clash  with  the  belief 
that  Jesus  has  died  and  risen  again  ;  that  He  has  overcome 
separation  and  binds  all  in  one,  and  that  all  shall  be  gathered 
up  in  Him.  The  renewal,  or  rather  the  preservation  of  every 
human  tie,  freed  from  the  mortal  accidents  which  have  not 
strengthened,  but  enfeebled  it,  appears  to  me  implied  in 
Christ's  victory  over  death  and  the  giave. 

There  is  in  that  passage  the  geim  of  much  that  is  to 
be  found  poetically  presented  in  "  In  Memoriam." 

HIS  INSPIRATION. 

But  Tennyson  went  much  further  than  this.  It  is 
imderstood  that  he  believed  that  he  wrote  many  of  the 
best  and  truest  things  he  ever  published  under  the  direct 
influence  of  higher  intelligences,  of  whose  presence  he 
was  distinctly  conscious.  He  felt  them  near  him,  and  his 
mind  was  impressed  by  their  ideas.  He  was,  to  use  the 
technical  term,  a  clairaudient  and  inspirational  medium. 
He  was  not  clairvoyant.  These  mystic  influences  came 
to  him  in  the  night  season.  They  were  heard  in  the 
voices  of  the  wind.  Thev  made  him  write  what  he 
sometimes  imperfectly  understood  when  in  a  state  of 
mind  that  was  perhaps  not  always  distii  gu'uhable  from 
trance. 

HIS  WAKING  TRANCB-PROSB  VERSION. 

There  was  naturally  much  reticence  on  his  part  on 
this  subject  but  both  in  his  poetry  and  in  his  corre- 
spondence, he  distinctly  refers  to  this  trance  experience. 
Writing  March  7th,  1874,  to  a  gentleman  who  bad  com- 
municated to  him  same  strange  experiences  which  he  had 
under  antesthetics,  Tennyson  said : — 

I  have  never  had  any  revelations  through  anaesthetics ;  but 
a  kind  of  waking  trance  (this  for  lack  of  a  better  name)  I 
have  frequently  bad,  quite  up  from  boyhood,  when  I  have 
been  all  alone.  This  has  often  come  upon  me  through 
repeating  my  own  name  to  myself  silently  til),  all  at  once, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  intensity  of  the  consciousness  of 
individuality,  the  individuality  itself  seemed  to  dissolve  and 
fade  away  into  boundless  being,  and  this  not  a  confuted  state, 
but  the  clearest  of  the  clearest,  the  surest  of  the  surest,  utterly 
beyond  words,  where  death  was  an  almost  laughable  impossi- 
bility, the  loss  of  personality  (if  so  it  were)  seeming  no 
extinction,  but  the  only  true  life. 

As  if  conscious  of  the  incredible  significance  of  the 
statement  thus  compacted  he  adds : — 

I  am  ashamed  of  my  feeble  description.  Have  I  not  said 
the  state  is  utterly'beyond  words  7 

VERSIFIED. 

This  letter  is  a  prose  explanation  by  the  p<  et  of  one  of 
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the  most  remarkable  although  somewhat  mysterious 
passages  in  the  ninety-fifth  section  of   In  Memoriam/' 
So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
The  dead  man  touch'd  me  from  the  past, 
And  all  at  once  it  seem'd  at  last 
The  living  soul  was  flashed  on  mine. 

And  mine  in  this  was  wovind  and  whirl'd 
About  empyreal  heights  of  thought, 
And  came  on  that  which  is  and  caught 

The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world. 

JEolian  music  measuring  out 
The  steps  of  Time— the  shocks  of  Chance — 
The  blows  of  Death.   At  length  my  trance 

Was  cancelled,  stricken  thro'  with  doubt. 

Vague  words  I  but  ah  I  how  hard  to  frame 
In  matter-moulded  forms  of  speech. 
Or  ey'n  for  intellect  to  reach 

Thro*  memory  that  which  I  became. 

HIS  VISIONS. 

In  the  IdyUs  of  the  King/'  there  is  another  allusion  to 
the  same  trance  experiences — an  allusion  which  the 
spectator  assures  us  was  more  or  less  a  transcript  of 
Tennyson's  own  experience.  The  King  excuses  himself 
from  following  the  Holy  Grail  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
his  work  to  do,  which  must  not  be  interfered  with.  But 
his  work  being  done — 

^  Let  Visions  of  the  night,  or  of  the  day 

Come  as  they  will ;  and  many  a  time  they  come 
Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not  earth. 
This  light  that  strikes  bis  eyeball  is  not  light, 
This  a&  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air, 
But  vision, — yea  his  very  hand  and  foot — 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die, 


And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself, 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again ;  ye  have  seen  what  ye  have  seen. 

THE  POET  OP  IMMORTALITY. 

The  poet  is  a  Seer,  and  in  all  his  Seeing  he  ever  saw 
the  promise  of  life  and  immortality  which  enabled  himto- 
answer  in  the  negative  his  own  indignant  question. 

And  he,  shall  he, 
Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies. 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  loVd,  who  suffered  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust. 
Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  7 
Let  me  end  these  jottings  with  three  of  the  many- 
verses  sent  me  by  my  friendfy  contributors.  They  are,  to* 
sa^  the  least,  not  below  the  standard  of  many  elegiao 
tnbutes  from  better  known  pens : — 
Thou  wast  no  singer  of  an  idle  hour, 

Charming  our  ears  whilst  we  in  dalliance  lay, 
But  with  clear  notes  of  deep,  prophetic  power. 
Didst  point  ns  forward  to  the  coming  day. 

Ob,  poet-prophet !  In  the  roll  of  those 
Who  as  God's  heralds  spake,  sent  from  tbe  Throne^ 

Spirits  anointed  ere  on  earth  they  rose, 
To  utt6r  one  great  Truth  with  varying  tone. 

Poet  of  Immortality  thou  art  1 

Thy  life,  thy  death,  thy  golden  words  all  tell 
That,  tho  jgh  the  mournful  sound  half  break  the  heart. 

Heaven's  joy  bells  peal  before  eacth's  funeral  knell. 


Those  who  are  desirous  of  a  detailed  critical  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Tennyson  will  find  the  work  carefully 
and  lovingly  performed  in  "  The  Study  "  of  "  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,"  by  Mr.  Waugh,  which  has  just  been  published 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Heinemann.  I  am  indebted  to  the  publisher  of  Mr.  Waugh's  handsome  volume  for  most  of  the 
illustrations  which  accompany  this  Character  Sketch. 


TENNYSON  IN  MUSIC. 


The  November  number  of  the  Musical  Times  comes 
very  appropriatelv  with  an  article  on  "Tennyson  in 
Song."  Only  a  short  time  before  the  Laureate^s  death 
the  writer  compiled  a  sort  of  bibliography  of  the  musical 
settings  of  his  verse,  and  the  list  was  of  interest  to  the 
poet.  It  comprised  no  fewer  than  513  compositions  in 
every  variety  of  musical  setting ;  and,  though  that  total 
was  probably  incomplete,  it  included  454  songs,  7  duets, 
4  trios,  37  four-part  songs,  and  II  cantatas  or  odes. 

"Sweet  and  Low,"  from  "The  Princess,"  seems  to 
have  attracted  the  fancy  of  composers  most,  and  it  has 
been  set  at  least  thirty  times.  "Break,  Break,  Break,'' 
however,  with  twenty-nine  settings,  makes  a  good  second. 
One  of  the  settings  of  "  Sweet  and,  Low"  is  now  out  of 
print,  and  of  the  remaining  twenty-nine,  twenty-four  are 
songs,  four  are  four-part  songs,  and  one  is  a  duet. 
Further  they  are  composed  by  seven  ladies  and  twenty- 
two  gentlemen,  ranging  from  sudi  able  musicians  as  Mrs. 
Marshall  and  Sir  Joae^  Bamby  (whose  beautiful  setting 
has  never  been  excelled),  to  the  modest  amateur  who 
hides  his  or  her  greatness  under  the  cloak  of  anonymity. 
They  are  in  ahnost  every  key,  F  beuag  the  favourite  ; 
and  much  variety  is  shown  in  the  accompaniments,  which 
range  from  the  portrayal  of  a  gentle  rocking  movement 
to  an  apparent  desire  to  introduce  a  representation  of 
the  "  rolling  waters  "  of  the  "  western  sea."  Most  of  the 
melodies  are  low,  in  keeping  with  a  mother's  song  over 
her  "  babe  in  the  nest." 


The  best  known  settmgs  to  words  by  Tennyson  ar» 
Balfe's  "Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud,"  and  Sir  Jos. 
Bamby's  "  Sweet  and  Low."  The  former  was  composed 
expressly  for  Mr.  Sims  Beeves,  who  first  sang  it 
forty- four  years  i^o ;  and  Sir  Jos.  Barnby's  "  Sweet  and 
Low  "  was  first  performed  in  1863  by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's 
choir. 

The  cycle  of  songs,  "  The  Window  ;  or,  The  Songs 
Loves '  originally)  of  the  Wrens,"  were  written  by  Lord 
ennyson  for  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  Yet  the  poems  were 
privately  printed  four  years  before  Sir  Arthur's  music  was 
published.  There  were  six  copies,  and  one  of  them  is 
amongst  the  treasures  at  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
understood  that  the  actual  printer  was  Miss  Guest, 
and  a  page  runs  : — "  These  little  songs,  whose  almost 
sole  merit,  at  least  till  they  are  wedded  to  music,  is 
that  they  are  so  excellently  printed,  I  dedicate  to  Thb 
Printer." 

To  enumerate  all  the  various  settings  would  be  impos* 
sible  here,  and  in  a  little  time  we  shall  doubtless  ^et  a 
more  complete  bibliography  of  the  poems  which  nave 
attracted  composers  than  has  yet  appeared.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  reference  may  be  made  to  Lady 
Tennyson's  compositions,  which,  when  given  to  the  world 
nearly  two  years  ago,  were  found  to  consist  of  melodiea 
to  fifteen  hitherto  unpublished  lyrics  by  her  husband.  At 
a  concert  at  St.  James's  Hall,  given  by  Mdlle.  Janotha,. 
the  songs  met  with  a  cordial  reception. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  TENNYSON. 

IN  MEMORIAH. 


gJQj^  mi^ht  be  expectedi  all  the  more  journalistic  of  the 
reviews  have  their  due  quota  of  articles  on  Tenny- 
son. The  New  Review,  which  for  a  wonder  this 
month  reaches  me  in  time  for  notice,  gives  the  first 
place  to  a  brightly-written  but  somewhat  paradoxical  and 
affected  paper  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  wnich  is  followed 
by  another  by  Mr.  Paul,  of  the  Daily  News, 

MR.  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

Mr.  Gosse  thinks  that  the  genuine  lovers  of  verse  are 
extremely  f ew^  and  that  the  splendid  position  of  poetiy 
at  the  summit  of  the  civil  ornaments  of  the  Empire  is 
built  on  ice,  and  it  is  kept  there  by  bluff  on  the  part  of  a 
small  influential  class.  The  great  gathering  in  the  Abbey 
strikes  Mr.  Gosse  as  a  sini^er  exhibition.  Democracy 
doth  protest  too  much.  The  poet  is  held  to  be  better 
than  his  poetry,  and  the  artist  than  the  art : — 

TennysoQ  had  grown  to  be  by  far  the  most  mysterious, 
august,  and  singular  figure  in  English  society.  He  repre- 
sented poetry,  and  the  world  now  expects  its  poets  to  be  as 
picturesque,  as  aged,  and  as  individual  as  he  was,  or  else  it 
will  pay  poetry  no  attentioiL  I  fear,  to  be  brief,  that  the 
personal,  as  distinguished  from  the  purely  literary,  distinc- 
tion of  Tennyson  may  strike,  for  the  time  being,  a  serious 
blow  at  the  vitality  of  poetry  in  this  country. 

The  excitement,  he  thinks,  about  Tennyson's  death 
has  been  far  too  universal  to  have  been  sincere.  All 
fine  literature  is  for  the  few,  and  it  is  a  vain  illusion 
to  imagine  that  the  multitude  has  been  suddenly  con- 
verted to  a  taste  for  fine  literature.  Speaking  of  the 
reputation  of  Jlr.  Walter  Pater,  Herbert  bpencer, 
and  George  Meredith,  Mr.  Gosse  says : — 

These  reputations  are  like  beautiful  churches,  into  which 
people  turn  to  cross  themselves  with  holy  water,  bow  to  the 
altar,  and  then  hurry  out  again  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
morning  in  some  snug  tavern.  Among  these  churches  of  hvmg 
fame,  the  noblest,  the  most  exq^site  was  that  sublime 
cathedral  of  song  which  we  called  Tennyson  ;  and  there,  it 
is  true,  drawn  by  fashion  and  bv  a  choral  service  of  extreme 
beauty,  the  public  had  formed  the  habit  of  congregating. 
But  at  length,  after  a  final  ceremony  of  incomparable  dignity, 
this  minster  has  been  closed.  Where  will  the  people 
who  attended  there  go  now?  The  other  churches  stand 
around,  honoured  and  empty. 

What  Mr.  Gosse  has  long  dreaded  is  the  irruption  of  a 
sort  of  communism  in  literature.  But  he  believes  that 
living  poets  present  a  variety  and  amplitude  of  talent,  a 
fulness  of  tone,  an  accomplishment  m  art  such  as  few 
other  generations  in  England,  and  still  fewer  elsewhere, 
have  l^n  in  a  position  to  exult  in.  The  moral  of  the 
whole  matter  is  that  Mr.  G^sse  and  his  friends  must  be 
allowed  to  fence  the  tables  by  excluding  from  among  the 
communicants  at  the  table  of  Apollo  all  those  who  nave 
nu  other  mark  of  his  service  but  their  pass-books. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  has  a  critical  paper  which  contains  a 
few  anecdotes : — 

Tennyson  was  a  voracious  consumer  of  books,  especially  of 
novels,  with  a  wonderful  memory  for  the  classics,  and  for  the 
great  English  poets.  As  an  illustration  of  his  delightful 
simplicity,  it  may  be  recorded  that  when  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  I 
was  just  going  to  say  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  lord,  and 
then  I  remembered  I  was  one."  He  was  eager  for  new  facts, 
delighting  in  converse  with  travellers  and  men  of  science. 
Metaphysical  speculation  fascinated  him,  and,  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  looked  in  strange  places  for  evidence  of  a  future 
life.  Even  psychical  research  interested  him,  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  with  the  same  side  of  his  mind  that  he  cared  for 
riddles.  He  enjoyed  his  port  and  his  tobacco,  as  everybody 
knows. 


MB.  KNOWLBS'S  TUNEFUL  CHOIB. 

Mr.  James  KnowleSfia  the  Nineteenth  Century,  musters 
six  poets  to  sin^  praises  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Tennyson. 
The  first  place  is  given  to  Prof.  Huxley,  and  then,  m  all 
Kumihty,  the  editor  brings  up  the  rear,  piously  rejoicing 
that  he  will  feel  more  at  home  in  heaven  now  Tennyson 
Ills  gone  there  before  him.    The  best  verse  in  Prof. 
Huxley's  poem,  "  Westminster  Abbey,"  is  this  :  — 
Lay  him  gently  down  among 
The  men  of  State,  the  men  of  song, 
The  men  th&t  would  not  suffer  wrong, 
The  thought-worn  chieftains  of  the  mind, 
Head  servants  of  the  human  kind. 

Mr.  Myers  sings  *^  The  Height  and  the  Deep."  He  leads 
up  to  the  following  assurance  of  the  resurrection : — 
But  thou,  true  heart !  for  aye  shall  keep 

Thy  loyal  faith,  thine  ancient  flame. 
Be  stilled  an  hour,  and  stir  from  sleep 
Reborn,  rerisen,  and  yet  the  same. 

The  Hon.  Roden  Noel  declares  ''the  last  of  all  our 
mighty  bards  is  low,''  and  mourns  the  master  singer  and 
the  fnend." 

Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave's  "  In  Pace  contains  many  quot- 
able lines. 

Now,  where  the  imperial  speech  from  land  to  land 
Broadens,  the  death  shock  thrills, 
is  one  notable  passage.    ''Our  happier  Virgil,"  "The 
sovran  singer  from  her  England  ta'en,"  ''  High  teacher  of 
mankind,"  are  phrases  that  will  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  contributes  three  sonnets.  The 
second  begins  thus  : — 

Tis  well  I  Not  always  nations  are  ingrate  t 
He  gave  hb  country  of  his  best ;  and  she 
Grave  to  her  bard,  in  glorious  rivalry. 
Her  whole  great  heart. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Theodore  Watts  has  a 
sonnet  '*In  Westminster  Abbey,"  but  the  gem  of  the 
collection  b  Mr  Knowles's  '*  Apotheosis :  An  Allegory." 
Mr.  Knowles  was  unfortunately  shut  out  from  the  Abbey, 
but  he  describes  what  took  place  there  unseen  by  other 
eyes  than  his.  "  The  deathless  gods  descended  to  this 
fane  from  high  Olympos — Diana,  Demeter,  Persephone, 
and  Pallas."  The  last  four  lines  are  so  inimitable  that 
they  must  be  given  intact : — 

Great  Bard !  dear  Friend  I  ihy  welcome  by  the  gods 

Is  our  sole  comfort  for  the  loss  of  thee ; 

They  will  be  happier  in  their  golden  clime. 

And  Heaven,  when  we  reach  it,  more  like  Home. 

TWO  CATHOUO  POBTS. 

In  the  Library  Review  Mr.  J.  J.  Britton  has  a  sonnet, 
entitled  "  Ave  at  que  Vale,"  the  last  three  lines  of  which 
are  as  follows : — 

Friend  and  confessor  dear — about  thy  page 
Glad  memories  hover,  as  the  incense  clings 
About  a  shrine  when  home  the  priest  has  gone. 

In  the  Month  F.  M.  Capes  invokes  prayers  for  the  poet*s 
soul.   The  following  are  the  first  and  laist  verses 
Gone !— with  a  nation's  love : — 

Pray  for  the  poet !   Pray  I 
Gone ! — to  his  Judge  above  : — 

Where  is  his  soul  to  day ! 
Great  was  the  singer's  place. 

Blinding  the  world's  display : — 
llope,  for  his  Pilot's  grace  ; 

Pray  for  the  poet  I   Pray  I 
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£    8.  D. 

The  Booktnan  devotes  its  November  number  to 
Tennyson,  calling  it  the  "  Tennyson  Memoriam  Number." 
It  contains  a  portrait  of  Tennyson's  mother,  and  a 
facsimile  of  a  page  in  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King."  In  the 
number  there  is  a  memorial  poem  by  Georee  Augustus 
Simcox,and  four  letters  from  four  distinguished  but  anony- 
mous poets,  discussing  the  question  of  the  new  Laureate. 
They  all  advocate  the  appointment  of  Swinburne.  The 
most  interesting  paper  is  a  short  one  upon  "  T9nnyson  and 
His  Publishers,"  from  which  we  learn  that  Tennyson's 
<jontract  with  Strahan  and  Co.  after  he  left  Moxon  and 
Son  was  tiiat  for  five  years  Tennyson  should  receive 
£5,000  per  annum  for  the  ri^ht  to  publish  the  poems  that 
had  already  appeared,  and  uiat  Strahan  should  in  addi- 
tion have  the  nght  to  issue  any  new  works  at  ten  per  cent, 
commission.  During  these  five  years  Tennyson  published 
two  new  books,  one  "The  Holy  Grail,"  and  the  other 
"The  Window,  or  the  Song  of  the  Wrens."  Of  "The 
Holy  Grail,"  which  was  published  at  Vs.  6d.,  they  sold 
40,000  copies  almost  immediately  after  its  appearance. 
After  deducting  4d.  for  paper  and  printing  and  4d.  for 
binding,  they  received  net  4s.  6d.,  which,  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  production  and  commission,  leaves  about  38. 
to  Tennyson.  He  must,  therefore,  have  received  about 
£6,000  for  that  small  volume.  VVlien  Tennyson  trans- 
ferred his  books  to  Henry  S.  King,  he  only  paid  £4,000 
a  year  for  the  old  books,  and  had  a  right  to  publiiah  a 
complete  edition  at  7s.  6d.,  which  was  included  in  the 
annual  payment.  The  firm  sold  100,000  copies  of  the 
complete  edition. 

THE  ARMY  AND  THB  NAVY. 

In  the  United  Service  Magazine  B.  wn.\^T  on  the  death 
of  Tennyson  says : — 

No  one  in  the  kingdom  has  better  reason  than  have  the 
navy  and  the  army  for  placing  a  memorial  wreath  upon  the 
tomb  of  Lord  Tennyson.  No  national  poet  that  we  have  ever 
had  has  entered  with  such  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  into 
the  actual  work  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  or  has  expressed  in 
4such  noble  verse  the  nation's  sympathy  with  its  sons  in  some 
of  their  roughest  tasks. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  look  for  the  effect  of  his 
words  in  this  matter  only  to  the  poems  which  are  expressly 
•devoted  to  singing  the  deeds  of  English  soldiers  or  sailors. 
His  hero  Arthur  is  before  all  things  national,  manly,  and  a 
fighter  for  the  redress  of  human  wrongs.  The  whole  scope 
of  the  Idylls  is  the  setting  forth  of  a  soldierly  ideal  The 
minor  poems  are  all  instinct  with  the  same  feeling,  as  witness 
*•  Love  thou  thy  land,"  or  the  glorious  prophecy  of  the  seer 
in  Boadicea.  Happily  the  poems  live,  and  will  live,  though 
their  author  has  crossed  the  bar. 

AN  ITALIAN  TRIBUTB, 

Signor  Enrico  Nencioni  contributes  to  the  Nuova 
Antologia  for  October  I6th  an  interesting  and  sympa- 
thetic paper  on  the  dead  Laureate.  Speaking  of  the  last 
liours  at  Aldworth,  he  says,  "  I  know  of  no  more  beau- 
tiful, touching,  and  solemn  poet*s  death  since  that  of 
Walter  Scott."  In  estimating  the  poet's  position  in 
English  literature,  he  points  out  how  he  came  to  the 
f  ont  at  the  time  of  the  anti-Byronic  reaction  of  1830 
(when,  however,  Byron  worship  was  still  prevalent  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe),  and  considers  the  shaping  influences 
of  his  poetry  to  be  Keats  and  Wordsworth,  not  Byron,  in 
8i>ite  of  his  strong  admiration  of  the  latter.  After  noticing, 
with  copious  quotations,  "Locksley  Hall,"  "in  Memo- 
riam." "  Maud,^'  and  tlie  "  Idylls  of  the  King"  ("Morte 
Arthur  and  Guinevere  "  being  specially  singled  out),  he 
dwells  on  the  poet's  "simple  and  patriarchal"  life  at 
Farringford. 

I  \ 

L        _  \ 


A  notable  event  in  Tennyson's  quiet  and  monotonous  life 
was  the  visits  paid  to  him  by  General  Garibaldi  in  1864.  The 
great  captain  and  the  great  poet  were  made  to  understand 
one  another.  Both  were  sincere  and  primitive  sons  of 
nature— two  living  realities,  two  leaders,  two  heroes,  not 
phantoms,  not  gilt  images  of  false  greatness.  Garibaldi 
planted  a  tree  with  his  own  hands  in  Tennyson's  garden— a 
touching  record  and  poetic  symbol  of  their  common  love  for 
nature. 

As  an  illustration  of  Tennyson's  love  for  children,' 
Signor  Nencioni  has  translated  nearly  the  wholo  of  "  In 
the  Children's  Hospital,"  a  poem  for  which,  as  well  as 
for  "  Rizpah,''  he  has  the  greatest  admiration.  We  quote 
his  eoncluding  paragraph  : —  ^ 

"  Crossing  the  Bar  "  seems  to  me,  next  to  Demeter,"  the 
most  significant  and  admirable  poem  of  the  volume  in  which 
it  occurs.  The  poet  contemplates  and  depicts  the  soul 
quietly  yielding  itself  to  the  great  ocean  of  eternity,  trusting 
its  celestial  Pilot.  There  Is  in  this  poem  a  wide  and  deep 
serenity  as  of  the  blue  waters  of  mid-ocean.  It  would  be 
curious  to  compare  "  Crossing  the  Bar  "  with  Robert 
Browning's  "  Prospice.**  The  subject  is  almost  identical. 
But  how  differently  treated  I  In  Tennyson,  the  solemn,  con- 
templative calm,  the  harmonious  note.  In  Browning,  action, 
heroic  struggle,  indomitable  hope,  and  the  transcendaot 
triumph  of  the  soul.  Such  are  the  two  poems,  and  such 
were  the  two  poets.  ^ 

Now  they  sleep  side  by  side  in  the  sacred  and  solemn 
peace  of  Westminster  Abbey;  and  there  remains,  as  the 
undisputed  and  incomparable  king  of  English  poetry, 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Swinbtu-ne  is  very  popular  among  Italians,  probably 
(and  justly)  on  account  of  the  "  Song  of  Italy  "  and  poems 
on  kindred  subjects. 

MISCELLANEA. 

In  the  Magazin.  filr  Litteratur  of  October  15,  Mr. 
G.  Duncan  writes  of  the  dead  poet.  "  Only  few  knew 
him,''  says  Mr.  Duncan.  Liberal  though  he  was  and  with 
all  his  understanding  for  the  great  questions  of  his  age, 
Tennyson  was  never  a  man  for  the  masses,  for  popularity, 
or  for  ^^t  publicity.  In  that  he  differed  n*om  lus 
friend  Browning.  He  did  not  seek  recognition,  and 
when  it  came  to  him,  even  more  abundantly  than  to  any 
other  English  poet  of  the  day,  it  was  only  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances over  which  he  h>  I  \o  control. 

The  predominant  trait  the  man  Tennyson  was 
indeed  his  love  of  soUtude,  and  after  solitude  he  loved 
flowers,  and  then  tobacco.  Criticism  was  what  he  hated 
most.  Critics  and  intruders  were  to  him  the  most  terrible 
things  in  the  world,  and  he  found  little  to  choose 
between  them. 

Mr.  Duncan  also  quotes  from  a  letter  in  his  possession 
from  Carlyle  to  Emerson,  dated  August  5th,  1844,  in  which 
Carlyle  describes  in  his  original  style  the  personality  of 
the  poet  in  his  prime. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  publishes  a  critical  article  upon 
the  works  of  the  deceased  poet.  The  writer  regards 
Lancelot  as  the  greatest  creation  of  Tennyson's  genius — 
Lancelot,  whose  fatal  passion  for  Guinevere  led  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Round  Table : — 

Tennyson  dared  to  take  up  this  blot  and  work  it  into  the 
most  noble,  the  most  sad,  the  most  wondeif  q1  of  sinning  men. 
The  moralist  might  suppose  that  this  was  a  rash  proceeding, 
as  making  us  too  lenient  to  the  sin  for  the  sake  of  the  sinner, 
But  no  r^uler  of  the  tragedy  of  Lancelot,  which  these  poems 
constitute  as  much  as  they  constitute  the  Epic  of  Arthur, 
will  think  so. 

The  Phrenologi''al  Magazine  publishes  a  Phrenological 
Study  of  Lord  Tennyson. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Ainger  has  a  bi^e^  paper,  of  four  page* 
in  MacmiUan  on  Tegp^^n,^  GOOglC 
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SOME  CRITICAL  ESTIMATES  OF  HIS  LIFE  WORK. 


By  Mb.  R.  H.  Hutton. 
Mr.  Hutton  writes  so  seldom  iii  reviews  and  maga- 
zines other  than  the  Spectator  that  I  am  very  glad 
to  notice  his  article  on  "  JRenan  and  Christianity  "  m  the 
Natioiial  Mevieic,  The  subject  is  one  on  which  he  has 
peculiar  qualifications  for  writing,  and  although  he  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  somewhat  unsjrmpathetic  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Voltaire  sncr^,  he  has  set  forth  what  he  finds 
wanting  in  M.  Renan's  philosophy  with  much  skill.  Mr. 
Hutton  sajrs  that  Renan  sought  to  substitute  for  the 
Christian  faith  a  romance  of  the  infinite  of  the  most  nebu- 
lous liind  compatible  with  the  most  objectionable  morality. 
The  purpose  of  his  **  Life  of  Jesus  "  was  not  to  uphold,  but 
to  cast  down  to  the  ground  the  figure  of  Christ,  whom  he 
^ielineated  as  an  enthusiast  who  voluntarily  participated 
in  fraud  in  order  to  re-enforce  the  popular  faith  in  his 
mission : — 

His  ** divine  idea"  was  a  very  fluid  and  indeterminate 
power  in  the  world.  It  was  not  in  any  prope  sense  an 
authority  at  all.  It  was  a  tendency,  an  aspiration,  a  shifting 
sentiment.  It  was  a  sort  of  spiritual  chiv^iy,  often  as 
much  mixed  up  with  earthly  passion  as  the  chivalry  of  the 
age  of  the  Troubadoars.  To  M.  Renan,  Jesus  Christ  was  one 
of  those  spiritual  Troubadours. 

M.  Renan  was  deUghted  with  his  own  picture  of  Our 
Lord,  a  miniature  which  Mr.  Hutton  says  was — 

A  Frenchified  countenance  with  manifold  signs  of 
weakness  as  well  as  tenderness  in  it,  with  a  genius  for 
self-deception  written  in  the  wavering  expression  of  the 
^yes,  and  inability  to  resist  the  pressure  of  others  betraying 
itself  in  all  the  lines  about  the  mouth. 

Mr.  Button's  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  stated 
as  follows ; — 

The  astonishing  thing  to  me  is  that  French  culture  should 
find  in  M.  Renan's  criticisms  anything  that  could  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination  be  called  even  a  remnant  or  vestige  of 
the  Christian  faith.  It  tried  to  reduce  Christianity  from  a 
revelation  to  an  aspiration,  from  that  which  controls  and 
binds  and  rescues  man,  to  the  vain  sigh  of  an  overburdened 
heart.  In  the  place  of  a  saviour  \\  places  one  who  himself 
needed  to  be  saved  from  illusions,  from  insincerities,  from 
his  own  weakness.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  even  a 
Christianity  against  which  the  nations  rage  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing  is  more  likely  to  conquer  those  who 
denounce  it  than  a  Christianity  which  has  become  the  subject 
of  sentimental  patronage  and  scientific  condescension. 

By  M.  Gabriel  Monod. 
•    lu  the  Contemporary  Review,  M.  Gabriel  Monod  has  a 
"very  eulogistic  article  upon  Renan.    I  give  some  of  the 
eloquent  passages  from  M.  Mouod's  article  : — 

To  those  who  have  known  him,  he  leaves  an  ineffaceable 
memory.  There  was  nothing  in  his  personal  appearance  to 
suggest  that  irresistible  charm.  Short  of  stature,  with  an 
enormous  head  set  deep  between  wide  shoulders,  afflicted 
all  too  early  with  an  excessive  stoutness  which  made  his  gait 
heavy,  and  was  the  cause — or  the  symptom — of  his  mortal 
malady,  he  seemed  to  those  who  saw  him  only  in  passing  an 
ugly  man.  But  you  had  to  speak  with  him  but  a  moment, 
and  all  that  was  forgotten.  You  noticed  at  once  the  broad 
and  powerful  forehead,  the  eyes  sparkling  with  life  and  wit, 
and  yet  with  such  a  caressing  sweetness,  and,  above  all,  the 
snaile  which  ypened  to  you  all  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
His  manner,  which  bad  retained  something  of  the  paternal 


affability  of  the  priest,  the  benedictory  gesture  of  h. 
plump  and  dimpled  hands,  and  the  approving  motion  of  the 
head,  were  indications  of  an  urbanity  which  never  deceived, 
and  in  which  one  felt  the  nobility  of  his  nature  and  his  race. 
But  the  indescribable  thing  was  the  charm  of  his  speech. 
Always  simple,  often  even  careless,  but  nevertheless  incisive 
and  original,  it  seemed  at  once  to  penetrate  and  to  embrace. 
His  portentous  memory  kept  him  supplied  with  new  facts  to 
contribute  on  every  subject,  while  his  splendid  imagination 
and  the  originality  and  distinctness  of  his  ideas  enriched  his 
often  paradoxical  conversation  with  flights  of  poetry,  with 
illustrations  and  comparisons  the  most  unexpected,  and  now 
and  then  with  prophetic  glimpses  into  the  future.  He  was 
an  incomp&rable  story-teller.  The  Breton  legends,  passing 
through  his  lips,  acquired  an  exquisite  flavour.  Never  was 
there  a  talker,  save  only  Michelet,  whose  talk  was  such  a 
combination  of  wit  and  poetry. 

One  merit  he  bad  wUch  no  one  dreams  of  disputing.  He 
was  beyond  comparison  the  greatest  writer  of  his  time ;  and 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  French  writers  of  all  time.  Brought 
np  on  the  Bible,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  the 
standard  authors  of  France,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  a 
fashion  of  speech,  at  once  simple  and  original,  expressive 
without  oddity,  and  supple  without  languor ;  a  style  which, 
out  of  the  somewhat  restricted  vocabulary  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  could  sufficiently  furnish  itself  to 
render  every  subtlest  shade  of  modem  thought — a  style 
ample,  sparkling,  and  sweet  beyond  all  parallel.  You  find  in 
Renan  bits  of  narrative,  of  landscape,  of  portraiture,  which 
are  models  for  all  time ;  while  his  philosophic  and  religious 
pieces  present  in  their  most  delicate  gradations  of  atmospheric 
perspective  thought  and  sentiment  and  dream. 

Beside  him,  Chateaubriand  seems  a  mere  declaimer, 
Lamartine  limp  and  redundant,  Victor  Hugo  brutal  and 
monotonous,  and  Michelet  restless  and  unequsd. 

And  now,  if  we  are  to  ask  what  is  the  special  characteristic 
by  which  Renan  must  take  rank  among  the  great  writers  and 
great  thinkers  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  his  supremay 
resides  in  his  peculiar  gift  of  seeing  Nature  and  history  in 
their  infinite  variety.  He  has  been  compared  to  Voltaire, 
because  Voltaire,  like  him,  was  the  mouthpiece  of  a  century ; 
but  Voltaire  lacked  his  learning,  his  real  originality  of 
thought,  his  charm  of  expression.  He  has  been  compared  to 
Goethe ;  but  Goethe  was  above  all  things  a  creative  artist ;  and, 
besides,  Goethe's  intellectual  horizon,  vast  as  it  was,  could  not 
have  the  extension  of  Renan's.  Never  has  there  been  a  more 
comprehensive,  a  more  universal  mind.  China,  India,  classic 
antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages,  modern  times,  with  the  infinite 
perspective  of  the  future— all  the  religions,  all  the 
philosophies,  all  civilisation — he  knew  and  understood  it  all. 
He  recreated  the  universe  in  his  own  brain ;  he  thought  it 
out  again,  so  to  speak ;  and  that  in  a  variety  of  versions.  The 
spectacle  that  he  thus  inwardly  conceived  and  contemplated 
it  was  given  him  to  communicate  to  others  by  a  sort  of 
enchantment  of  persuasive  speech.  This  power  of  creative 
contemplation  was  the  main  source  of  the  continual  gladness 
which  illumined  his  life,  and  of  the  serenity  with  which  he 
accepted  the  approach  of  death. 

By  a  Catholic. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Colclough,  writing  in  the  Month  upon  M. 
Renan,  approaches  the  subject  from  a  Catholic  point  of 
view.  To  most  Christians,  says  the  writer,  M.  Renan  is 
nothing  but  a  blasphemer;  but  for  his  part,  while  endors- 
ing much  that  may  be  said  against  his  poisonous  teaching, 
he  cannot  help  believing  that  there  was  a  sort  of  sin- 
cerity at  the  bottom  of  his  insincerity.  I{e  rejoices  to 
think  that  Renan's  influence  was  bjc^no  meana^  great  as 
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some  people  might  believe.  He  was  too  unreliable  and 
too  unscientific,  too  often  a  mocker  at  everything  and 
everybody,  beginning  with  himself,  to  exercise  a  lasting 
impression  even  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 
Mr.  Colclough  then  tells  the  stor^  of  Kenan's  life 
from  his  bovhood,  which  can  be  read  with  advantage  side 
by  side  iritn  Mrs.  Crawford's  account  in  the  Fortnightltj, 
Then  follows  the  process  of  disintegration  which  afterwaias 
culminated  in  disbelief.  Before  being  a  heretic  in 
theolognr  he  was  a  heretic  in  philosophy,  and  it  is  rather 
odd  to  oiscover  that  the  real  cause  of  ms  aberration  from 
the  true  faith  was  the  evil  influence  of  the  Scotch 
School  of  philosophy.  His  professors  told  him  that 
Scotland  gives  peace  of  mind,  and  leads  to  Christianity, 
but  this  was  not  Kenan's  experience.  Turning  his  back 
on  Scottish,  he  betook  himself  to  German  philosophy,  and 
from  their  philosophy  he  went  on  to^  their  exegestSf  his 
philosophy  and  the  Celt  within  him  having  prepared  him 
tor  their  teaching.  Finding  that  he  was  losing  his  hold 
on  faith  he  opened  his  mind  to  his  director,  who  told  him 
that  doubts  against  the  faith  were  temptations,  and 
that  he  should  not  allow  his  mind  to  rest  upon  them, 
but  to  pray.  Even  Mr.  Colclough  remarks  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  this  was  not  enough  for  young  Kenan.  No 
SOD  was  thrown  to  his  faculty  for  criticism,  but  he  was 
bidden  to  bow  his  head  in  prayer.  There  would  have  been  a 
far  better  chance  of  his  malung  an  act  of  submission,  if 
some  competent  adviser  had  listened  to  his  difficulties,  and 
given  a  reasonable  answer  to  them.  Prajrer  will  help  him 
who  has  a  good  will,  but  it  is  of  no  avail  to  one  whose 
will  is  astray.  He  went  back  to  Brittany,  and  there  in 
the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  the  last  battle  was 
fought  and  lost.  For  two  years  he  became  a  Protestant, 
and  longed  to  found  a  rational  and  critical  religion.  He 
then  returned  to  St.  Sulpice  to  take  leave  of  his  professors 
and  colleagues,  and  broke  from  the  Church.  Vanity  and 
ambition  now  joined  hands  with  pride  and  self-suffidenoy, 
and  as  there  were  now  no  religious  principles  to  control 
them,  they  did  their  worst. 

By  Sir  Frederick  Polixm^k. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  the  Nineteenth  Cwif  wry,  writing 
on    Some  Kecollections-of  Kenan,**  says : — 

One  great  legacy  of  Kenan's  to  bis  country  remains,  the 
spirit  of  serious  and  disinterested  work.  He  lived  to  seQ  a 
great  and  beneficial  change  in  this  respect  come  over  the 
rising  generation  of  France.  It  is  now  the  young  French 
scholars  who  are  large-minded,  fall  of  scientific  zeal,  versed 
in  foreign  tongues,  eager  for  wide  induction  and  comparison. 
While  too  many  Germans  are  resting  in  the  g^eralities  of 
their  predecessors,  or  frittering  themselves  away  on  ambitions 
paradox,  a  solid  array  of  Frenehmen,  lucid  as  Frenchmen 
always  have  been,  patient  as  Germans  used  to  be,  ballasted 
with  common-sense  like  Englishmen,  are  building  up  historical 
and  political  science.  French  intellect,  arisen  again  in  its 
liiif ht  from  the  incubus  of  the  Second  Empire,  is  making 
good  throughout  France  that  valiant  motto  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  Fluctuat  nee  vierffitur.  French  youth  can  pay  no 
better  or  more  welcome  tribute  to  the  memory  of  sucb  a 
master  as  Renan  than  to  work  after  his  example,  and  ensure 
that  for  yet  another  generation  the  world  shall  be  richer  in 
beauty,  fuller  of  knowledge,  more  cheerful,  mofe  rational — 
in  one  word,  better  and  happier— by  the  wit  and  wisdom  of 
their  mother  France,  and  the  power  of  the  glorious  tongue 
they  inherit. 

In  the  "Fortnightly." 

There  are  three  articles  upon  Kenan  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  Mrs.  Crawford  tells  of  his  early  life,  Mr.  Vandam 
gossips  pleasantly  about  him,  while  M.  Huguee  Le  Koux 
gives  some  specimens  of  his  table-talk.  Mrs.  Crawford's 
chatty  article  is  pleasant  reading,  like  everything  else 


that  she  writes.  She  says  little  or  anything  of  his  later 
hfe : — 

The  sister  died  at  Aschln.  This  was  a  trial  hard  to  bear. 
But  be  found  intimate  companionship,  help,  and  sympathy 
in  the  wife,  from  whose  mouth  nobody  ever  heard,  I  believe, 
a  harsh  word  about  any  human  being.  To  her  unceasing 
care  we  owe  it  that  Renan  survived,  in  spite  of  physical  weak- 
ness, tc  a  good  old  age.  His  life,  too,  was  blamelessly  pure,  ■ 
and  vowed  to  acts  of  charity  and  kindliness.  May  we  not 
say  of  him,  now  that  he  is  dead,  what  was  said  of  him  when 
a  young  man — "  Renan  thinks  like  a  man,  feels  like  a  woman, 
and  acts  like  a  child  "7  To  me  his  Christian  virtues  seem  as 
remarkable  as  his  wisdom  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the 
constant  happiness  of  his  life  was  chiefly  due  to  the  love  and 
tenderness  shown  him  by  his  sister  and  by  his  wife. 

Mr.  Vandam  lays  great  stress  upon  the  extreme  ugli- 
ness of  M.  Kenan  : — 

Short,  squat,  with  a  •  gait  which  reminded  one  uncon- 
sciously of  that  of  the  hippopotamus,  or  to  put  it  mildly,  of  a 
bear,  and  a  face  the  angles  of  which  almost  disappeared 
beneath  layers  of  flesh,  while  the  nose  looked,  not  like  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole,  but  like  an  excrescence  on  it,  "  a 
contemptuously  lavish  afterthought  of  its  Creator,"  as  some- 
one said. 

Mr.  Vandam  quotes  the  saying  about  M.  Kenan,  that^ 
it  was  the  misfortune  of  M.  Kenan  to  preserve  the 
chastity  of  the  priest  and  not  the  faith.  On  the  part  of 
thousands  of  Frenchmen,  laymen  as  well  as  priesto,  they 
would  have  preferred  that  it  had  been  the  other  way 
about.  The  table-talk  is  poor,  the  only  saying  that  is 
worth  noting  being  the  following: — 

One  day  in  Brittany,  an  old  woman  who  had  lost  her  only 
son,  cried  to  him  through  her  tears — 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Renan,  if  God  is  good  why  does  He  allow 
such  things  to  happen  7  ** 

With  a  sigh,  Renan  extended  his  handi^  palms  outward,  in 
deprecation. 

*'  He  would  like  to  prevent  them,  but  He  is  not  able  t«> 
yet." 

For  Renan  believed  that  God  himself  is  in  process  of 
development,  that  He  is  in  truth  but  the  growing  conscious- 
ness of  the  mission  which  humanity  is  in  course  of  fulfilling. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  growth  of  man's  faculties  and  the 
progress  of  science  aided  the  evolution  of  the  divine  ideal. 

Wanted,  More  Patriotic  Edueation. 

LiBUTBNANT-CoLONBL  £lsd ALE,  writing  in  the  United 
Service  Magazine  on  "Our  Present  Need,^  makes  the 
following  suggestion:— 

Surely  it  is  above  all  things  to  be  desired  that  a  more 
national  and  patriotic  element  should  be  infused  into  all 
our  education,  whether  in  school  or  colleges,  and  find  one 
expression  in  aii  such  movements  as  that  for  university 
extension.  The  deeds  of  our  fathers,  as  embodied  in  the 
history  of  our  Empire,  our  present  position  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  world,  and  the  vast  possibilities  which  lie  * 
before  us  if  we  worthily  follow  our  father's  steps — these  | 
things  should  be  taught  to  the  young  of  all  ranks  and 
both  sexep.  They  could  also  be  illustrated  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  with  the  greatest  advantage  by  public 
lectures  and  addresses  under  the  leading  of  such  bodies  as 
our  Universities  in  connection  with  the  University  Exten- 
sion movement,  or  of  our  Colonial  Institute,  or  of  the  Im- 
perial Federation  League. 

There  is,  moreover,  as  I  think,  an  enormous  field  for  im- 
provement and  progress  in  these  and  other  kindred  respects, 
at  a  very  small  expense,  if  our  Government  would  awake  to 
the  value  and  importance  of  cadet  corps  and  the  military 
training  for  boys.  We  have  abouj^hirty  of  such  corps  ib 
existence,  and  they  do  a  valuable  wo?k  a*  far  as  they  go. 
But  we  ought  to  have  three  hundred,  or,  better,  three 
thousand  of  them 
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••HOME  RULE  FIRST." 

A  SINE  QUA  NON  OF  SUCCESS. 

The  Contemporary  publishes  a  short  article  of  mine 
mnder  the  title  of  "  The  Sine  Qud  Non  of  Home  Role." 
After  pointing  out  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  Home 
Rule  beiuK  carried  out  by  this  Parliiunent,  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  House  of  Ix>rds,  which  cannot  be  overcome 
•by  any  means  that  Mr.  Gladstone  can  command,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  th&t  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  Bill  will  get  through  the  House  of  Commons.  It  can 
-do  so,  but  only  on  one  condition : — 

ONE  THING  AT  A  TIMK 

The  cofiditio  $%ne  qua  non  of  the  present  position  is,  that 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  brings  in  his  Bill  estal^hing  a  subordi- 
nate statutory  Parliament  at  Dublin,  he  shall  not  complicate 
the  consideration  of  the  central  principle  of  the  measure  by 
«ny  proposal  to  deal  simultaneously  with  the  constitution  of 
?the  Imperial  Parliament.  That  question  can  safely  be  rele- 
gated to  more  mature  consideration  in  some  future  Session. 
It  is  a  sufficiently  great  and  arduous  task  to  bring  into  being 
a  Parliament  on  College  Green,  without  aggravating  every 
•difficulty  and  increasing  every  obstacle  by  proposing  at  the 
«ame  time  to  tamper  with  the  composition  of  the  Parliament 
:at  Westminster. 

One  thing  at  a  time.  To  try  to  do  two  will  result  in  hope- 
less failure.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  dealing  with  Home  Rule»  will 
have  to  fall  back  upon  excellent  precedents  of  his  own 
making.  When  he  enfranchised  the  county  householder  he 
cefused  to  deal  simultaneously  with  the  Franchise  and  the 
Redistribution  of  Beats.  He  and  the  whole  Liberal  Party 
then  said.  Franchise  first  1  If  he  is  as  much  in  earnest  about 
Home  Rule  as  h.e  was  about  Reform  he  will  have  to  say,  Home 
Rule  first  1  The  Parliament  on  College  Green  must  first  be 
established,  the  question  of  the  future  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  can  be  safely  relegated  to  some  future 
Session,  to  be  dealt  with  after  some  progress  has  been  made 
mth  English  and  Scotch  and  Welsh  Reforms. 

NO  MAJORITY  BUT  FOK  HOME  EULE. 

Other  reasons  apart,  the  one  conclusive  argument 
in  favour  of  this  scheme  is  that  there  is  a  majority  in 
the  House  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  but  there  is  not  a 
majority  in  favour  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament : — 

In  the  House  of  Conmions  there  stand  arrayed  in  opposition 
to  each  other  two  parties,  one  of  which  is  composite,  the 
other  homogeneous;  the  composite  party  outnumbering  the 
other  by  a  majority  of  thirty-eight  in  a  House  of  670  members. 
The  Ministerialists,  however  mvided  upon  other  questions, 
axe  united  as  one  man  upon  one  point,  vis.  that  there  shall 
be  an  Irish  Parliament  established  at  Dublin. 

There  is  a  majority  of  thirty-eight  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule,  but  there  is  no  majority  of  any  kind  in  favour  of 
interfering  with  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
at  Westminster.  The  nominal  Liberal  majority  when 
approaching  that  question  splits  up  into  three  sections — 
the  Right,  which  would  exclude  the  Irish  members  alto- 
gether ;  the  Centre,  which  would  reduce  them  to  thirty  ; 
and  the  Left,  which  would  leave  the  Btatus  quo  exactly 
as  it  is.  But  not  one  of  these  three  sections  has  a 
majority  in  the  House ; — 

WHY  LOP  OR  CLIP  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ? 

Any  one  of  the  three,  Right,  Centre,  or  Left,  can,  when  it 
pleases,  throw  out  the  Government,  by  accepting  the  always 
proffered  assistance  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  men.  None  of 
the  three  can  force  its  own  views  as  to  the  right  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  lopping,  clipping,  or  reconstructing 
the  House  of  Conmions  upon  the  House,  because  it  is  itseS 
in  a  minority  of  the  House.  What,  then,  is  more  simple, 
more  obvious,  more  natural,  more  necessary  than  that  Mr. 


Gladstone  should  confine  his  attempt  to  legislate  to  matters 
on  which  he  has  a  majority,  and  leave  over  the  question  on 
which  he  has  no  majority  till  a  more  convenient  season  ? 

Lord  Melbourne's  question,  *'Why  can't  you  leave  it 
alone? "  naturally  rises  to  the  mind  when  Ministers  discuss  the 
difficulties  that  arise  when  they  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  Irish  members  at  St.  Stephen's.  What 
necessity  is  there  for  dealing  with  this  question  paH  panu 
with  the  other  enormous  question,  which  in  itself  is 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  legislative  capacity  of  the  present 
Parliament  7 

A  PLEA  FOR  POSTPONEMENT. 

After  replying  to  the  various  objections  which  may  be 
raised  to  this  proposal  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  future  relations  of  the  Irish  Members  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament  after  Home  Rule  has  been 
established,  I  conclude  as  follows 

This  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  the  question  is 
not  equivalent  to  a  decision  that  the  subject  shall  never  be 
raised.  It  merely  asserts  that  during  the  initial  stages  of  a 
most  difficult  and  delicate  experiment  in  Constitution 
building,  the  supreme  power  which  creates  should  be  at  hand 
to  control,  to  amend,  to  extend,  and  if  need  be  to  curtail  the 
action  of  the  new  creation.  If  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to 
devise  a  scheme  for  the  retention  of  Irish  members,  it  is  still 
more  impossible  to  conceive  the  drafting  of  any  Bill  which 
will  not  for  many  years  to  come  require  to  be  overhauled  and 
amended  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  moment  one 
single  Irish  representative  is  removed  from  the  House  of 
Conmions,  excepting  on  principles  of  redistribution  applied 
impartially  to  the  three  kingdoms,  the  moral  authority  of 
Parliament  Is  pro  twnto  weakened  whenever  a  decision  has  to 
be  pronounced  in  Irish  affairs.  If  Home  Rule  works  admir- 
ably, the  Imperial  Parliament  will  interfere  only  "  to  make 
the  bounds  of  freedom  broader  yet."  If  it  works  badly,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  have  ready  to  hand  for  its  improvement 
or  its  repeal  the  same  supreme  power  which  called  it  into 
being. 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WHOLE  MATTER. 

All  these  considerations  point  to  one  and  the  same  con- 
clusion. If  the  whole  question  of  the  future  position  of  Irish 
members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  be  not  relegated  to  the 
future,  there  is  little  chance  of  getting  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  November  Cabinets  will  take  as  their  starting- 
point — Home  Rule  First.  If  they  insist  upon  binding  up  the 
creation  of  the  new  Parliament  in  Dublin  indi?5olubly  with 
the  mutilation  of  the  old  Parliament  in  Westminster,  they 
will  practically  have  decided  that  we  shall  not  get  Home 
Rule  at  all.  The  separation  of  these  two  questions  is  the  sine 
qud  mn  of  success. 


An  anonymous  writer  in  the-  Naples  Hassepna  dwells 
on  the  probable  or  possible  effects  of  the  change  in  the 
English  Government  on  our  Egyptian  policjr.  He  seems 
to  think  that  were  the  Frendh,  by  evacuating  Tunis,  to 
cease  threatening  the  liberty  of  the  Mediterranean,  there 
would  be  no  further  reason  for  continuing  the  English 
occupation  of  Egypt.  "Egypt  is  of  no  importance  to 
England,  except  as  regards  her  communications  with 
Inma,  and  these  are  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the 
possession  of  Malta,  Cyprus,  and  Aden."  Failing  this 
solution  to  the  difficulty,  the  writer  thinks  the  It^ians 
will  be  then  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  seeing 
their  power  and  influence  slowly  destroyed  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  France  and  England— or  preparing  for 
war.  "  The  responsibiUty  weighmg  on  them  is  all  the 
greater  that  it  is  not  the  necessity  of  events,  but  mis- 
taken calculations  of  a  foolish  policy,  that  will  have  led 
to  one  or  the  other  of  these  results. 
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what  the  house  of  lords  will  do, 

By  Lobd  Salibbuky. 

Ix  the  Natimal  Eeview  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
more  than  anything  else  shows  how  much  the  periodiofu 
and  the  monthly  miscejlany  have  become  the  recognised 
arena  for  the  publication  of  political  manifestoes.  The 
late  Prime  Minister,  writmg  on  "Constitutional  Revi- 
sion," takes  occasion  to  set  forth  in  his  customary 
precise  and  lucid  way  not  only  what  the  House  of  Lords 
will  do  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  should  it  ever  come 
before  them,  but  hIso  that  tiiey  are  absolutely  masters 
of  the  situation.  What  the  Lords  will  do  is  to  throw 
the  Bill  out,  and  to  insist  that,  before  the  Bill  is 
carried,  a  General  Election  shall  be  taken  at  which  the 
question  of  Home  Rule  or  No  Home  Rule  shall  be  voted 
upon  directly  by  the  whole  of  the  electorate. 

BEFUSS  TO  ADMIT  THB  BLACK  FEBBS. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  gave  many  tempting 
openings  to  Lord  Salisbury,  of  which  his  opponent 
has  taken  advantage.  "You  threaten,''  says  Lord 
Salisbury,  "  to  inject  live  hundred  sweeps  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  carry  Home  Rule. 
But  do  you  think  your  black  peers  would  be  admitted  ? 
The  House  of  Lords  has  on  several  occasions  refused  to 
allow  new  peers  to  take  their  seats  if  there  was  any 
circumstance  attending  their  creation  which  indicated  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  encroach  upon  the 
independence  of  the  House.  Scotch  peers  who  were 
created  peers  of  Great  Britain  were  forbidden  to  sit  and 
vote  from  1711  to  1882.  Life  peers  are  forbidden  to 
sit.  The  House  of  Commons  in  1711  impeached  Harley 
for  advising  the  creation  of  twelve  peers."  With  this 
somewhat  small  array  of  precedents  behind  him. 
Lord  Salisbury  asserts  that  the  sweeps  would  never 
be  allowed  to  take  their  seats,  and  even  if  they  did 
they  would  in  time  probably  have  to  be  swamped  by  new 
sweeps. 

DEMAND  REAL  ENGLISH  "THUNDER.*' 

As  for  Mr.  Harrison's  declaration  that  the  Lords 
would'  accept  the  Bill  if  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  nation 
were  thundering  at  the  doors  :  "No  doubt,"  replies 
Lord  Salisbury,  "even  if  the  nation  were  thunder- 
ing alone. ,  But  it  must  be  real  thunder  and  a  real 
nation."  He  reminds  Mr.  Harrison  that  but  for  the 
votes  given  by  Archbishop  Walsh's  pocket  constituencies 
the  nation,  if  it  had  thundered  at  all,  would  have 
thundered  the  other  way.  England  and  Scotland  gave  a 
majority  of  forty-two  votes  against  Home  Rule.  Wales 
and  Ireland  converted  this  majority  into  a  minority  of 
forty.  With  an  ingenuity  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
might  envy.  Lord  Salisbury  produces  a  table  showing  that 
in  twenty-one  constituencies  a  change  in  the  distribution  of 
765  votes  would  have  given  a  majority  of  two  against  Home 
Rule.  He  asks  whether  the  House  of  Lords  could  be 
threatened  with  extinction  because  765  electors  out  of  an 
electorate  of  6,400,000  should  have  given  their  votes  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  rather  than  for  Mr.  E^four.  At  the  last 
General  Election  it  is  notorious  that  thousands  of 
electors  voted  ui  many  constituencies  upon  any  issue 
excepting  that  of  Home  Rule,  and  Lord  Salisbury  asks 
whether  it  is  reasonable  to  allow  an  issue  so  momentous 
to  be  decided  by  a  majority  so  narrow  as  that  which  has 
placed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  office. 

AMERICAN  IHB  THB  CONSTITUTION. 

This  brings  Lord  Salisbury  to  his  favourite  plea,  the 
introduction  of  additional  stability  into  the  British  Con- 
stitution.  He  passes  under  review  the  constitutions  of 
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the  democratic  coimtries,  and  points  out  that  in  every" 
one  of  them  the  f ramers  of  the  constitution  found  it  in- 
dispensable to  place  some  check  upon  the  caprices  of  the 
people. 

The  United  States  Constitution  requires  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  before  the  change  is 
entered  upon,  and  that  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  after 
the  draft  is  settled.  In  Belgium  the  final  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  of  the  Chambers  specially  summoned  is  neces- 
sary. The  same  rule  prevails  in  Holland  and  in  Norway.  In 
Greece  the  assent  of  a  three-fourths  majority  is  required. 

In  England  alone  there  is  no  chock  of  any  kind.  The 
constitution  can  be  remodelled  by  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  one-half,  plus  one,  and  the  only  check  which  exists  is 
that  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

OB  THE  BEFEBENDUM. 

This  veto  Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  be  quite  prepared 
to  modify  by  making  it  subject  to  a  referendum  ad 
hoc  whenever  any  quertion  arose  between  the  two  houses. 
He  meets  very  fairly,  and  most  people  will  think  conclu- 
sively, the  objection  of  those  who  say  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  being  an  aristocratic  survival,  has  no  business  to 
veto  the  decisioner  arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  thQ  nation.  Admitted,  he  says,  that  this  may 
be  illogical,  it  is  not,  however,  the  only  illogical  thing  in  the 
constitution.  It  is  quite  asillogioal  that  765  votes  scattered 
over  twenty-one  constituencies  should  decide  in  favour  o\ 
cutting  the  country  in  two  and  setting  up  a  separate 
legislature  in  Dublin,  as  that  500  peers  should  have  a 
right  to  say  that  before  this  great  change  is  accomplished 
the  will  of  the  English  and  Scotch  people  should  be 
dearly  expressed  in  favour  of  the  change.  Grant,  if  you 
please,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  illogical,  it  is  the 
English  Constitution  as  a  whole  which  has  succeeded. 
The  illogical  provisions  of  the  one  part  have  balanced  the 
illogical  provisions  of  the  other.  What  Mr.  Harrison  and 
his  Irienas  would  like  to  do  is  to  clear  out  what  is  illogical 
when  it  is  opposed  to  their  views,  while  retaining  all 
tiiat  is  illogical  that  is  in  their  favour.  No,  no,  says 
Lord  Salisbury,  this  will  not  do ;  if  we  are  to  work  accord- 
ing to  logic,  let  us  apply  logic  all  round,  and  if  the  House 
of  Lords  will  not  do,  it  should  at  least  be  replaced  by 
something  better.  While  it  lasts  the  House  of  Lords 
must  do  its  duty  according  to  its  lights. 

APPLY  LOGIC  ALL  BOUND. 

In  this  case  there  is  probably  not  a  peer,  not  even  Lord 
Battersea,  who  does  not  recognise  that  the  House  of  Lords 
has  seldom  had  a  better  moral  and  constitutional  right  to 
insist  upon  referring  the  question  to  the  constituencies 
than  they  will  have  in  the  case  of  Home  Rule.  Lord 
SaHsbury  says : — 

Even  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  be  admitted  that  the 
House  of  Ivords  is  an  illogical  institution,  it  would  stil! 
remain  true  that  our  method  of  obtaining,  by  randoir 
inferences  from  selected  election  addresses,  the  decision  oi 
the  nation  upon  a  question  of  fundamental  change  is  also,  ic 
a  high  degpree,  illogical.  At  worst  the  House  of  Lords  is  the 
anomalous  corrective  of  an  anomalous  system  of  Constitutional 
revision  for  the  part  which  they  fill  in  the  process  of  Consti- 
tutional revision  is  one  which  cannot  be  supplied.  They 
alone  possess  the  power  of  securing  that  in  a  great  project  of 
fundameotal  change— a  change  in  the  framework  of  the 
Empire — the  nation  shall  be  honestly  consulted,  and  that  its 
voice  shall  be  faithfully  obeyed. 

Such  is  Lord  Salisbury's  declaration,  and  even  in  the 
National  Liberal  Chib  there  will  be  few  who  will  not 
admit  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  put  an  unanswerable  case 
with  unanswerable  force. 
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HOW  TO  SETTLE  THE  EIGHT  HOURS  DAY. 

LEAVE  IT  TO  THE  TBADES  UNIONS! 

Mr.  William  Mather,  M.P.,  who  is  not  only  a  Liberal 
cuember  but  a  large  employer  of  labour  in  Manchester, 
Kjontributes  to  the  Contemporary  an  elaboration  of  the 
suggestion  which  he  threw  out  some  months  ago  as  to 
the  right  way  of  solvmg  the  Eight  Hours  Qae^tion. 
He  says : — 

My  opinions  have  been  formed  and  my  proposals  framed 
in  the  light  of  a  wide  experience  and  carefnlly-acquired 
knowledge  of  the  industries  of  all  nations,  the  result  of 
jears  of  travel  and  personal  investigation.  I  put  them  for- 
ward with  all  the  sense  of  responsibility  that  attaches  to  one 
who  is  an  employer  in  one  of  the  great  staple  industries  of 
our  country,  who  is  in  intimate  association  with  many  other 
trades,  and  whose  whole  interests  are  involved  in  a  right 
decision  of  this  great  question. 

WHAT  HE  PROPOSES. 

His  idea  is  that  a  working  man's  capital  is  his  time,  and 
if  his  representatives  decide  that  he  is  onlv  to  work  eight 
hours  a  day  in  any  district  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
compel  him  to  work  longer.  Mr.  Mather  evidently  does 
not  take  much  account  of  the  liberty  of  the  minority  if  it 
wanted  to  work  longer  hours.  He  would  leave  the 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour  entirely  to  the  local 
Trades  Union,  subject  to  a  plebiscite  of  the  adult  workers 
of  the  trade  in  the  district.  That  is  to  say,  any  Trades 
Union  which  wished  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  would 
first  pass  by  a  majority  a  definite  resolution  aemanding 
such  a  diminution  of  the  working  tune  as  they  thought 
proper.  Then  the  adult  workers  of  the  trade  in  the 
district  should  be  asked  to  vote.  If  they  supported  the 
majority  of  the  Trades  Union  then  the  local  authorities 
should  enforce  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  workers. 

HOW  IT  WOULD  WORK. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Mather's  explanation  of  the  way  in 
which  his  scheme  would  work : — 

Any  Trade  Union  in  a  district,  having  ascertained  the 
•opinions  of  the  majority  of  its  members  on  a  proposal  for 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour,  and  desiring  to  carry  it  into 
•effect,  shall  notify  the  same  to  the  employers  of  that  trade 
within  the  district ;  and  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  such  rules 
as  shall  best  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  the  trade,  they 
shall  request  the  employers  to  meet  them  and  confer  upon 
the  said  proposal. 

After  such  meeting  and  conference  have  been  held,  the 
Trade  Union  may,  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  pass  a 
definite  resolution  embodying  the  proposed  rules  for  the 
hours  of  labour  fo^  their  trade  in  that  district,  and  after  such 
a  resolution  has  thus  been  adopted,  the  Trade  Union  shall 
ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  adult  workers  of  either  sex  in 
that  trade  within  that  district,  whether  members  of  the 
Union  or  not,  as  to  whether  the  resolution  shall  be  put  into 
force  or  not. 

But  it  shall  be  provided  that  no  resolution  for  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour,  which  shall  reduce  them  below  a 
minimum  of  forty-eight  hours  per  week,  shall  come  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

If  it  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  adult  workers  of  the 
district  who  vote,  that  the  resolution  shall  not  be  put  in 
force,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Trade  Union  of  that 
district  to  propose  another  resolution  for  the  purpose  of 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour  within  the  space  of  twelve 
months  txom  the  date  on  which  the  said  opinion  was 
ascertained. 

HOW  THE  DECISION  WOULD  BE  ENFORCED. 

But  when  and  if  the  opinion  of  the  adult  workers  of  the 
trade  within  the  district  has  been  ascertained,  and  it  shall 
iiaVe  been  proved  that  a  majority  of  those  who  vote  are  in 


favour  of  the  resolution  being  adopted  and  put  into  force, 
then  the  Trade  Union  shall  notify  the  adoption  of  such 
resolution  to  the  Local  Authority  or  Authorities  of  the 
district,  and  the  said  Local  Authorities  shall  thereupon  give 
notice  to  all  the  employers  of  that  trade  within  the  district, 
that  having  ascertained  that  the  resolution  has  been  passed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  said  rules 
for  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  in  that  trade  within  the 
district  wiJl  take  effect  and  come  into  operation  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  that  notice,  and  that  any  employer 
or  worker  who  shall  transgress  them  will  incur  the  penalties 
provided  under  the  Act,  and  will  be  prosecuted  by  the  said 
local  authorities. 

AND  HOW  ALTERED. 

When  the  rules  affecting  the  hours  of  labour  in  a  district 
have  come  into  operation,  they  shall  obtain  and  be  law  in 
that  district,  unless  and  until  the  local  authorities  shall 
have  received  notice  from  the  Trade  Union  that  it  has 
ascertained  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  adult 
workers  in  the  district  that  they  should  be  altered,  and  that 
such  knowledge  has  been  obtained  by  the  same  methods  as 
are  prescribed  by  the  Act  for  ascertaining  the  wish  of  the 
majority  fur  the  adoption  of  the  rules,  but  no  notification 
for  the  purpose  for  altering  such  rules  shall  be  given  to 
or  accepted  by  the  Local  Authorities  unless  a  period  of  not 
less  than  twelve  months  has  elapsed  since  they  came  into 
operation. 

On  a  receipt  of  a  notification  from  the  Trade  Union  for 
the  altering  of  rules,  the  Local  Authorities  shall  proceed  to 
put  the  said  altered  rules  into  effect  in  the  same  way  and 
within  the  same  period  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Act  for  giving 
effect  to  a  resolution  for  shortening  the  hours  of  labour. 

A  LABOUR  BUREAU. 

In  order  to  promote  a  wise  and  trusty  exercise  of  this 
power,  it  is  essential  that  reliable  sources  of  information  on 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  all  nations  should  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  employers  and  workers  alike.  There  should  be 
established  a  Labour  or  Industrial  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  manned  with  an  ample  staff  of  well-qualified 
officials,  to  collect  and  distribute  information,  rapidly  and  in 
the  most  intelligible  form,  upon  all  questions  affecting  the 
conditions  of  labour  in  every  variety  of  occupation  or  trade 
at  home  or  abroad.  Such  information  may  be  obtained  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  place  before  organised  bodies  of  labour 
in  the  country  as  well  as  before  employers  and  the  public 
generally,  the  main  facts  and  considerations  which  must 
guide  us  in  our  industrial  progress.  In  a  word,  the  function 
of  this  Labour  Department  would  be  to  supply  full  mforma- 
tion  as  to  how  the  life  of  labour  is  lived,  and  how  it  may  be 
improved  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  welfare  as  well  as 
from  that  of  industrial  succef^s. 


In  Comhill  the  literary  article  describes  Sterne  at 
home,  while  there  are  two  rather  out-of-the-way  articles. 
One  describes  the  great  popularity  of  trepanning  in  pre- 
historic times.  In  the  Neolithic  Age  it  seems  to  have 
been  quite  the  fashion  to  have  had  a  piece  of  skull  cut  off" 
the  head  as  a  remedy  for  all  manner  of  diseases,  and 
the  fragments  thus  removed  were  carried  about  as 
charms.  The  other  article  discusses  the  question  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  popular  superstition  about  horse  shoes. 
The  writer,  whom  I  take  to  be  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  says  all 
cold  iron  is  supposed  to  be  a  mystic  metal  and  a  safe- 
guard against  the  wiles  and  malice  of  elves,  fairies, 
witches  and  warlocks.  The  horse-shoe  is  further 
important  because  it  has  been  thrown  in  the  way  by 
chance,  and  it  has  a  third  source  of  subtlety  as  having 
been  worn  by  the  divine  animal,  the  peculiar  beast  of 
Thor.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  thinks  it  very  wrong  to  coun- 
tenance these  barbaric  superstitions,  which  are  still  so 
real  to  us  as  to  have  influence,  if  not  on  ourselves,  yet 
upon  those  who  are  round  about  us. 
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ANOTHER  ''UNAUTHORIZED  PROGRAMME** 

By  Mr.  Chambebujn. 
Mr.  Chambbri^aik  has  the  first  place  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  his  paper  on  "  The  Labour  Question.^  He 
passes  the  various  labour  grou^  in  review,  and  then 
propounds  his  prescription,  which  he  summarises  as 
follows : — 

AK  EIGHT-HEADED  SCHEME. 

1.  Legislative  enforcement  of  proposals  for  shortening  the 
hours  of  work  for  miners  and  others  engaged  in  dangerous 
and  specially  laborious  employments. 

2.  Local  enforcement  of  trade  regulations  for  the  earlier 
closing  of  shops. 

3.  Establishment  of  tribunals  of  arbitration  in  trade 
disputes. 

4.  Compensation  for  Injuries  received  In  the  course  of 
employment,  and  to  widows  and  children  in  case  of  death, 
wlffenever  such  injuries  or  death  are  not  caused  by  the  fault 
of  the  person  killed  or  injured. 

5.  Old-age  pensions  for  tbe  deserving  poor. 

6.  Limitation  and  control  of  pauper  immigration. 

7.  Increased  powers  and  facilities  to  local  authorities  to 
make  town  improvements,  and  prepare  for  the  better  housing 
of  the  working  classes. 

8.  Power  to  local  actborities  to  advance  money  and  to 
afford  facilities  to  the  working  classes  to  become  the  owners 
of  their  own  dwellings. 

WITH  MORE  TO  FOLLOW. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  says 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  programme  is  a  final  or  com> 
plete  one,  although  it  deals  with  aU  that  is  most  urgent  and 
practical  in  the  general  demands  of  labour.  There  are 
sections  of  the  working  classes,  and  particular  employments, 
that  would  require  exceptional  treatment.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  the  case  of  our  seamen,  persistently  championed  by  Mr. 
riimeoll,  but  still,  up  to  the  present  tune,  very  imperfectly 
dealt  with. 

The  programme  does  not  contain  much  that  is  par- 
ticularly novel,  unless  it  is  hb  last  proposal  to  use  the 
State  credit  to  do  for  the  working  classes  what  they  have 
largely  done  for  themselves  in  some  towns  by  the  means 
of  building  societies. 

STATE  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  continues  : — 

There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  principle  of 
tbe  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act,  the  Irish  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Act,  the  Allotments  Act,  and  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  should 
not  be  applied  with  some  modifications  to  the  creation  of 
house-owners  among  the  working  classes.  The  local  autho- 
rity might  be  empowered,  after  proper  inquiry,  to  lend  a 
large  portion  of  the  purchase-money  of  a  house  under  a 
certain  value  to  any  person  desirous  of  becoming  the  owner 
— such  advance  to  be  repaid  with  interest  by  annual  instal- 
ments extending,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  over  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  would 
become  the  absolute  owner.  It  is  probable  that  the  desire 
for  ownership,  which  is  at  least  as  strong  in  working  men  as 
in  any  other  class,  would  induce  large  numbers  of  the  most 
industrious  and  thrifty  among  them  to  make  sacrifices  in 
order  to  secure  this  result,  which  should  be  none  the  less 
desirable  because  it  is  regarded  with  abhorrence  by  the 
CoUectivists. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  TOIONISTS  SAY? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  tmeasj  as  to  the  effect  which  his 
l)rf)gramme  will  have  upon  his  allies.   He  asks : — 

Will  the  Unionist  Party  as  a  whole  accept  such  a  policy  as 
is  sketched  in  the  preceding  pages  7  Judging  only  by  the 
action  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  programme  to  which  objection  in  principle  can  be  taken, 
although  there  may  be  difference  as  to  methods  and  details. 

Atate  Socialism  cannot  be  condemned  in  toto  by  any 


section  except  the  Individualists.  To  adopt  a  purely- 
negative  attitude— to  meet  with  destructive  criticism  eveiy 
well-meant  suggestion  without  proposing  any  alternative — ^is 
neither  statesmanliken  or  just,  and  will  deservedly  involve 
the  defeat  and  the  discredit  of  any  party  which  adopts  it. 

THE  ZEAL  OF  THE  COITVBBT. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  without  hope  that  the- 
Tories  will  be  wise,  for  he  says : — 

The  fact  is,  that  in  social  questions  the  Tories  have  almost 
always  been  more  progressive  than  the  Liberals,  and  the  Con- 
servative leaders  in  their  latest  legislation  have  only  gone 
back  to  the  old  Tory  traditions.  Almost  all  the  legislation 
dealing  with  Labour  questions  has  been  initiated  by  Tory 
statesmen,  and  most  of  it  has  been  passed  by  Tory  Govern- 
ments. 

How  interesting  it  would  have  been  to  have  seen  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  &hce  if  any  one  had  dared  to  have  made 
that  assertion  in  Birmingham— let  us  say  at  the  time 
when  the  first  nnautboris^  programme  was  latmched  I 


SHALL  WE  SCUTTLE  FROM  UGANDA? 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  proposed  evacuation 
of  Uganda  will  find  in  the  Chvrch  Missionary  In*elliyencer 
for  November  the  text  of  the  Memorial  to  Lord  Rosebery. 
Captain  Lu^rd's  letters  and  resolutions,  articles  and 
addresses. 

In  the  United  Service  Magazine  Dr.  Park  pleads  for  a 
railway  to  the  Nyanza  Lake : — 

So  far  as  the  eye  of  an  uiprejudiced  observer  can  pene- 
trate, everything  seems  to  be  in  its  favour.  It  intersects 
some  of  the  most  important  slave  routes,  and  could  easily  be 
made  to  influence  many  of  the  others.  It  would  certainly  be 
the  best  means  of  conveying  tbe  blessings  of  peace  and 
civilisation  to  the  troubled  homes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Uganda.  With  the  existence  of  easy  railway  communicatioir 
with  the  coast,  we  would  be  less  Ukely  to  hear  of  troubles 
between  rival  missionaries,  as  well  as  of  the  internecine  war- 
fare of  mutually  hostile  native  tribes.  Opening  up,  as  it 
would,  a  large  productive  district,  the  ensuing  commercial 
intercoms  between  the  natives  and  British  traders  would 
soon  be  sufficient  to  defmy  the  expenses  of  the  railway  thus- 
constructed.  British  emigrants  would  soon  settle  and  thrive 
in  tbe  coimtry ;  they  would  carry  the  example  of  industry 
and  civilisation  with  them,  and  tbe  fullest  facilities  for  the 
extinction  of  the  slave  trade  would  rapidly  develop  with  tbe 
facility  of  transit. 

Li  the  Fortniffhtfy,  Captain  Lugard  thus  summarises  in  a 
nutshell  his  answer  to  the  French  accusations.  Speaking 
of  the  head  of  the  French  mission,  who  had  hoped  tx> 
have  converted  Uganda  into  a  Catholic  country,  and 
virtually  a  dependency  of  France,  he  says : — 

The  plain  evidence  before  me  compels  me  to  believe  that 
he  did  not  act  throughout  with  entire  good  faith  ;  but  apart 
from  his  subsequent  action,  it  is  my  own  belief  (and  was  my 
sole  belief  prior  to  the  evidence  which  came  out  in  the  recent 
wax)  that  the  situation  he  had  himself  created  before  my 
arrival— before  he  had  heard  that  Uganda  was  ceded  to 
British  influence — had  proved  too  much  for  him  to  control 
even  had  he  vrished  to  control  it.  The  ambition  excited,  the 
passions  and  jealousy  roused,  the  arms  distributed,  had  all 
had  one  single  object. 

Such,  then,  was  the  internal  state  of  tbe  country  when  t 
arrived.  War  was  imminent  almost  daily.  To  have  sat  with 
folded  hands  to  await  the  expected  attack  from'  the  Moham- 
medans in  front  would  have  been  madness,  with  the  Catholica 
ready  to  attack  me  in  rear  at  the  moment  of  victory  or  defeat. 
On  die  sixth  day  I  sent  an  ultimatum ;  again,  with  an  unac- 
countable fatality,  they  took  the  onus  of  attack  out  of  my 
hands  by  sendixig  an  insulting  message,  and  landing  and 
burning  the  Protestant  estate  of  Mwami.  The  result  next 
morning  was  their  expulsion  from  the  islands. 
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CROMWELL  AS  A  SOLDIER. 

In  Temple  Bar  Mr.  W.  O'Conor  Morris  attempts  to  do 
justice  to  the  Lord  Protector  from  the  point  of  view  of 
soldiership.  Mr.  Morris,  who  writes  well  and  with 
discrimination,  says : — 

THE  OBBAT  CAPTAIN. 

The  renown  oZ  Cromwell  is  on  the  increase,  and  has  scarcely 
attained  its  complete  development.  A  larger  knowledge  of 
history,  and  a  philosophic  view  of  the  great  religious  move- 
ments of  the  seventeenth  century,  have  gradaally  dissipated 
these  false  ideas ;  and  we  now  see  that  Cromwell  was  a  most 
able  ruler  during  a  period  of  revolution  and  trouble,  and  that 
he  was  a  God-fearing  and  sincere  man,  if  an  enthusiastic  and 
sttm-hearted  zealot.  But  the  soldier  who  raised  England, 
from  what  seemed  decrepitude,  to  a  foremost  place  among 
the  powers  of  Europe,  and  who  traced  the  lines  of  her  Empire 
on  the  seas,  was,  we  now  perceive,  one  of  her  mightest  sons ; 
and  it  was  no  ordinary  or  short-sighted  statesman  who  pro- 
jected the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  codification 
of  our  still  formless  law,  and  who  rescued  the  State  from 
civil  war  and  anarchy.  The  political  genius  of  Cromwell  is 
not  now  questioned;  but  no  writer  of  eminence  has  yet 
appeared  to  bring  out  distinctly  his  genius  in  war,  and  to  do 
justice  to  him  as  a  great  captain. 

PEESTON  FIGHT. 

After  describing  his  military  exploits  and  his  organi- 
sation of  the  new  model,  Mr.  Morris  selects  for  special 
praise  his  campaign  against  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
which  oulminated  in  Preston  Fight.   He  says  : — 

These  operations,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  famous  movement  of  Napoleon,  in  the 
campaign  of  1814,  against  Blucher's  army  stretched  along 
the  Mame.  The  Emperor's  plans  were  more  profound  than 
that  of  the  untrained  English  chief ;  bnt  Cromwell  seized 
the  occasion  with  the  hand  of  genius ;  and  the  quick  and 
terrible  attack  on -the  flank  of  the  enemy,  disseminated  in 
widely  divided  parts,  was  pressed  with  equal  vigour,  in  both 
instances,  and  in  both  had  the  same  decisive  effect.  Crom- 
well, too,  like  Napoleon,  perfectly  understood  how  to  make 
use  of  a  restraining  force  before  turning  against  the  mass  of 
his  foes  ;  and  the  glory  of  Preston  is  wholly  his.  A  council 
of  war  urged  a  frontal  attack ;  but  the  real  chief  took  the 
true  course ;  and  Preston  marks  him  out  as  a  great  captain. 

OUNBAB. 

At  Dunbar,  genius  was  pitted  against  military  skill, 
and  came  off  triumphant : — 

Dunbar  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  Rossbach;  but 
Salamanca  is  a  closer  parallel,  for  Cromwell,  like  Wellington, 
had  been  out-generalled ;  and  both  drew  a  triumph  out  of 
the  jaws  of  danger.  The  victory,  too,  of  each  chief  was  due 
to  the  same  circumstance  in  both  cases ;  the  enemy  had  im- 
prudently extended  a  wing,  in  order  to  envelop  the  force 
before  lum ;  and  a  false  stroke,  met  by  a  daring  counter- 
stroke,  led  to  the  rout  of  Lesley,  and  to  the  defeat  of 
Varmont.  Dunbar,  however,  was  far  the  most  decisive 
battle ;  and  Cromwell,  I  think,  surpassed  Wellington  in  his 
energy  in  making  the  most  of  victory. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  IBELAND. 

Even  as  to  the  terrible  Irish  campaign,  Mr.  Morris  has 
much  to  say  in  praise  of  his  hero : — 

The  experiences  of  previous  Irish  wars  had  shown  that  it 
was  essential  to  strike  hard,  and  at  once ;  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Irish  climate— fatal  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
British  troops— made  it  necessary  to  avoid  the  inland  dis- 
tricts, and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  immediate  success.  These 
considerations  explain  his  deeds  in  Ireland  ;  he  was  pitiless 
and  inexorable,  if  you  will,  but  he  acted  upon  a  far-sierhted 
policy,  and  his  generalship  was  bold,  decided,  and  brilliant. 
His  severity  at  Dro^heda,  be  tells  us  himself,  was  calculated 


*•  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,"  just  as  Villars  deliberately 
starved  Fribourg ;  just  as  the  garrison  of  Pampeluna  would 
have  been  put  to  the  sword  had  it  not  yielded  to  the  summons 
of  Wellington.  The  massacre  at  Wexford,  too,  was  plainly  an 
accident ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  these  harsh  measures—  and  the 
age  was  that  of  the  sack  of  Magdeburg—were  military  opera- 
tions, ably  designed  to  terrify  and  put  down  a  national  risings 
and  to  prevent  ruinous  marches  in  a  country  of  wastes,  where 
roads  and  supplies  were  ^ike  wanting,  and  where  soldiers 
perished  from  all  kinds  of  disease.  These  measures,  we 
must  recollect,  were  completely  successful.  Ireland  was 
thoroughly  subdued  in  a  few  months ;  and  if  ends  are  to 
be  obtained  by  means  in  war,  Cromwell  is  justified  by  this 
single  circumstance.  As  for  his  strategy  in  the  contest,  as  a 
whole,  it  was  weU  conceived,  and  indeed  excellent ;  he  con- 
tinually clung  to  his  fleet  and  the  coast,  and  did  not  march 
inland  until  he  had  crushed  his  enemy ;  and  like  Maiiborough 
and  Wellington— -let  me  add  Wolseley— he  showed  that  he 
understood  the  value  of  the  base  of  the  sea,  a  truth  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  British  chiefs. 

The  character  of  Cromwell's  campaign  in  Ireland,  and  his 
supedority  in  operations  in  the  field,  will  be  nuuiifest  if  we 
turn  to  tne  Irish  campaigns  of  William  III.,  fifty  years 
afterwards. 

HIS  PLACE  AHONO  WABBI0B8. 

Mr.  Morris  sums  up  as  follows  : — 

I  have  briefly  examined  his  deeds  as  a  soldier ;  what  place 
does  he  hold  among  great  warriors  ?  He  had  most  of  the 
gifts  of  famous  chiefs :  imagination,  judgment,  administra- 
tive power,  the  faculty  of  command  in  the  highest  degree, 
resolution,  boldness,  and  above  all  insight  and  readiness  in 
the  field  of  battle.  Had  he  had  the  training  of  Turenne  or 
Cond6,  he  probably  might  have  equalled  both,  but  Cromwell 
never  beheld  war  until  he  had  passed  his  fortieth  year ;  he 
was  usually  opposed  to  inferior  men,  and  he  was  certidnly 
out-manoeuvred  on  the  only  occasion  when  his  adversary  was 
a  real  soldier.  He  was  a  great  military  genius,  nevertheless : 
he  exhibited  the  gifts  of  a  true  strategist  at  Preston,  and  in 
his  campaign  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  would  have  crushed  Charles 
in  a  few  months  had  he  held  from  the  first  the  place  of  Essex. 
As  a  tactician  he  stands  in  the  foremost  rank,  deficient  as  he 
may  have  been  in  routine ;  he  had  pre-eminently  the  skill  to 
which  the  victories  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  mainly 
due  ;  be  always  seized  the  occasion  when  his  horsemen  could 
be  launched  forward  with  powerful  effect ;  and  he  always 
kept  a  reserve  in  hand  to  follow  up  and  assure  success.  His 
greatest  achievement  as  a  chief,  however,  was  the  organisa- 
iiovL  of  his  renowned  army ;  his  capacity  in  this  respect  was 
wonderful,  and  he  unquestionably  fashioned  an  instrument  of 
war,  of  strength  and  temper  so  complete  and  flawless  that 
England  has  never  possessed  its  equaL 

Mr.  B.  W.  Hamsey,  in  the  Gentleman^a  Metffomnef  has  a 
brief  paper  on  "The  Lord  Protector's  Master  of  the 
Horse.  It  is  based  upon  some  papers  which  he  found 
in  the  Becord  Office,  in  the  course  of  some  researches  as 
to  the  children  of  Elizabeth  Claypole,  Cromwell's  favourite 
daughter. 


In  LongmarCi  Magazine  Sir  John  Evans  publishes  a 
plea  for  the  coining  of  thirty-shilling  pieces,  suggesting 
that  for  every  four  half-sovereij^s  in  circulation  there 
should  be  one  thirty-shilling  piece,  and  in  place  of  re- 
coining  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  half-sovereigns, 
the  odd  half-million  should  be  thirty-shilling  pieces.  He 
would  also  coin  a  million  more  thirty-shilling  pieces  and 
a  million  fewer  sovereigns.  There  is  a  brightly-written 
hunting  paper  describing  sport  and  natural  mstory  on  the 
Botletu  River,  N'Gramiland ;  and  another  natural  history 
devoted  to  a  gossip  about  eeb.  The  writer  accepts  the 
theory  of  Dr  Ja«'obiiii  that  the  eels  only  spawn  in  salt 
water,  and  are,  in  tact,  sexless  until  they  get  into  the 
brine. 
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VICTOR  HUGO  AND  SPIRITUALISM. 

OxE  of  tbe  best  articles  in  the  magazines  this  month  is 
the  paper  by  Octave  Uzanne,  entitled,  Conversations 
and  Opinions  of  Victor  Hugo,"  which  is  pubUshed  in 
Scribner  for  November.  It  is  made  up  from  unpublished 
papers  found  at  Guernsey. 

XaSASUKB  TROVR. 

It  seems  that  pape  s  in  some  bundles,  accompanied 
with  old  books,  were  thrown'  out  of  Victor  Hugo's 
work-room  after  his  death,  and  offered  in  vain  to 
any  visitor  who  came  for  a  few  shilJings.  At  last 
some  unknown  person  paid  ten  shillings  for  the 
Jot,  and  the  son  of  Mr.  Davy,  Great  Russell  Street, 
hearing  about  it,  bought  them  for  a  couple  of  pounds. 
The  most  important  find  is  a  journal  of  Victor 
Hugo's  exile  in  three  h-avy  volumes,  which  was 
kept  by  his  son  Frangois  Viccor  The  son  seems  to  have 
spent  every  evening  in  noting  down  the  conversa- 
tions of  his  father.  In  these  volumes,  therefore,  there  is 
a  heretofore  un worked  mine  of  table-talk.  Mr.  Uzanne 
has  been  looking  through  them,  and,  in  consequence,  has 
compiled  this  article  for  Scribntr's  Afttgazine.    There  is  a 

food  deal  that  is  characteristic  and  interesting  of  Victor 
[ufi(o,  but  the  newest,  in  some  ways,  is  the  aooount  given 
o!  Victor  Hugo  and  Spiritualism. 

THS  WHITE  LADY  OF  OOBBNSBY. 

During  his  exile  an  apparition  called  the  White  Lady 
haunted  the  strand  and  the  approaches  to  Marine  Terrace. 
The  ghost  used  to  wander  on  the  terrace  every  night ;  a 
large  black  cross  was  therefore  placed  on  the  wall  which 
separated  the  terrace  from  the  sea.  The  writer  of  the 
journal  says  : — 

Credulous  nuods  believe  blindly  all  mysteries;  sceptical 
minds  deny  them  all ;  great  minds  are  serious  in  the  presence 
of  mystery,  in  presence  of  the  night,  in  presence  of  the  un- 
known. They  do  not  say  absolutely,  yes  ;  they  do  not  say 
absolutely,  no.  Great  miods  do  not  affirm  as  tbe  credulous 
do,  but  they  do  not  deny  as  do  tbe  6cepticaL 

Victor  Hugo  used  to  hear  in  his  chamber  strange  sounds. 
Sometimes  papers  would  move  all  by  themselves  when  there 
wa<(  no  wind;  sometimes  he  heard  blows  struck  upon  the 
wall ;  Charles  Hugo  and  Francois  Hugo,  in  tbe  neighbouring 
onamber,  heard  the  same  sound.  One  evening  Mme.  Hugo 
bad  gone  to  sleep,  having  forgotten  to  blow  out  her  candle. 
Mme.  Hugo  awoke  in  darknesi ;  who  could  have  blown  out 
her  candl<i  ? 

In  the  night  nf  the  22nd  of  February,  Victor  Hugo,  by 
chance,  entered  the  sahn^  the  two  windows  of  which  looked 
out  upon  the  street.  Hd  saw  neither  fire  in  the  chimney  nor 
lis^ht  upon  the  table ;  the  servants  were  sleeping.  Victor 
Hugo  goes  up  to  bis  chamber  and  goes  to  bed.  At  two 
o  clock  in  tbe  morning  Charles  and  FrauQois  Hugo  return. 
They  see  the  windows  of  the  Bolon  illuminated,  not  only  as  if 
there  were  a  great  fire,  but  lighted  candelabra.  The  two 
young  men  enter  astonished,  so  astonished  that,  to  clear  up 
the  tning— 80  luminous  and  so  obscure  at  once — they  try 
to  open  the  door  of  tbe  $aXon,   It  is  locked. 

TABLB  RAPPIVO. 

At  this  passage  in  tbe  Journal  de  VExil  the  table-tipping 
appears.  Charles  Hugo  is  surprised  by  these  unaccustomed 
facts,  and  Interrogates  the  table.  The  spirit  present  in  that 
piece  of  furniture  declares  that  her  name  is  the  White  Lady, 
and  she  cannot  say  any  more  unless  in  the  street,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Victor  Hugo,  to  whom  the  thing  was 
told,  was  not  very  brave ;  he  found  the  hour  and  the  pla^e  of 
rendezvous  badly  chosen.  He  preferred  to  remain  at  the 
house,  and  everybody  else  did  the  same.  During  the  night, 
as  often  happened,  Victor  Hugo  was  still  working  when  the 
bell  rang  violently.  The  poet  instantly  thought  of  the  White 
Lady.  He  looked  at  his  watch  ;  it  was  just  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.      Ghosts  are  punctual,"  he  said. 


After  a  time  Victor  Hugo  became  uncomfortable : — 
Formerly  I  used  to  sleep  like  a  tranquil  man.  Now  I 
never  lie  down  without  a  ceitain  terror,  and  when  I  awake  in 
the  night  I  awake  with  a  shudder.  I  hear  mpping  spirits 
in  my  room,  and  this  sound  (Victor  Hugo  taps  upon  the 
table).  Two  months  ago,  before  the  White  Lady  had 
sketched  her  portrait,  I  did  not  have  this  terror,  but  now,  I 
confess  it,  I  experience  an  accursed  horror." 

viOTOB  Hugo's  faith. 

Mme,  Victor  Stigo.  *•  Why,  good  heavens  I  you  always  had 
that  disposition.  When  8axe*Coburg  died,  and  his  mother 
entered  your  room,  the  sight  of  that  great  woman  in  despair, 
weeping  for  her  dead  son,  cost  you  such  a  fnght  that  for  a 
fortnight  you  could  not  stay  alone  after  nightfall.  It  wss 
the  same  with  the  vision  you  have  told  as  being  tbe  dream 
of  the  last  day  of  a  condemned  man.  The  apparition  of  tb&t 
old  woman  pursued  you  for  a  long  while." 

Atiguste  Varqnerie.  *'  All  this  upsets  my  ideas.  I  believed 
that  we  were  in  the  epoch  of  the  majority,  and  I  see  with 
vexation  that  we  must  still  have  ruts  and  religions ! " 

Viotor  Hugo.  *'  The  world  is  still  in  its  iniancy.  It  does 
require  ruts  ^d  religions.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  average 
human  being  has  arrived  at  even  a  modest  degree  of  reason. 
Yes,  I  believe  that  at  some  time,  in  thousands  of  millions  of 
years,  perhaps,  every  man  will  have  no  other  religion  than 
his  own  philosophy.  At  the  present  hour  man  still  has  need 
of  religion  and  of  written  revelation.  The  truths  that  man 
finds  must  be  confirmed  by  God.  Those  which  are 
developed  &om  the  phenomenon  of  the  tables— I  discovered 
them  fifteen  years  ago;  I  made  a  book  upon  these  very 
truths.  It  is  the  book  that  my  daughter  urges  me  so  much 
to  publish.  This  book  is  confirmed  by  the  phenomena.  For 
that  matter,  all  great  men  have  had  revelations — all  superior 
minds.  Socrates  had  his  familiar  genius ;  Zoroaster,  so  he 
said,  distinctly  perceived  good  and  evil;  Shakespeare  saw 
phantoms.  Very  well,  a  hundred  years  from  now  it  will  be 
said  that  this  book  about  the  tables  was  inspired  by  the 
familiar  demon  of  Marine  Terrace." 

HAVB  AWIMALS  SOULS  h  ' 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  paper  that  is  well 
worth  quoting,  but  I  confine  myself  to  tfwking  the 
following  extract  upon  the  souls  of  animals : — 

Victor  Hugo.  "  In  this  century  I  am  the  first  who  has 
spoken  not  only  of  the  soul  of  animals,  but  also  of  the  soul 
of  things.  All  my  life  I  have  constantly  said,  when  I  saw 
a  tree  branch  broken  or  a  leaf  torn  off,  *  Leave  that  branch ; 
leave  that  leaf.  Do  not  disturb  the  harmony  of  nature.'  As 
for  animals,  I  have  not  only  never  denied  their  souls,  but  I 
have  always  believed  in  them.** 

Charles  Hugo.  *•  Lamartine  also  believed  in  the  souls  of 
animals.  There  are  in  'Jocelyn'  admirable  lines  upon  a  dog: 
*  O.  mun  cblen  1   Dieu    ul  sAlt  la  distance  !— ' " 

Viotor  Hugo,  "  Lamartine  also  had  this  prescience.  But 
to  return  to  what  I  was  saying  a  moment  ago.  I  believe  in 
the  soul  of  animals.  But  let  us  understand  each  other  about 
this  word  *  soul.*  When  I  say  the  soul  of  inorganic  matter 
I  believe  that  the  soul,  endosed,  buried,  is  completely  passive. 
When  I  say  the  soul  of  animals,  I  believe  that  the  soul,  less 
enclosed  and  less  buried  than  in  the  inorganic  matter,  is  stifl 
three-quarters  passive,  and  allows  instinct  alone  to  pass.  The 
soul  of  the  beast  assists,  then,  in  i^.  confused  manner,  at  the 
acts  of  the  beast.  Nevertheless  I  believe  that  in  perfect 
strictness  it  is  permitted  to  the  instinct  of  the  beast  to  arrive 
at  so  perfect  a  state  that  it  can  guide  the  beast  to  a  sublime 
action.  We  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  lion  of  Androcles 
and  in  the  lion  of  Florence.  Then  the  beast,  recompensed 
for  his  sublime  effort,  passes  from  the  animal  state  to  that  of 
archangel.  Man  himself  is  only  half  responsible.  He  has 
but  a  relative  will.  The  condition  of  animals  is  a  himdred 
times  more  painful  than  our  own.  Their  soul  is  in  the 
horrible  position  that  a  Paganini  would  be  in,  enclosed  in  a 
tower,  immured,  blind,  deaf,  with  no  instrument  but  a  stick. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  genius  of  Paganini  7  It  would 
perforce  remain  unknown  to  us." 
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CHARACTER  IN  THE  HAND. 

It  should  be  explained  at  the  outset  that  the  artiole  on 
"  The  Art  of  Reading  Character  in  the  Hand,**  by  Herr 
Otto  Moretus,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Palmistry.  The 
system  he  expounds  is  thnt  known  as  Ohirognomy,  an 
attempt  to  discover  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  person 
by  the  shape  and  general  appearance  of  the  hand.  Herr 
Moretus  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  work  of  a  Frenchman, 
Captain  d'Arpentigny,  for  the  interesting  outline  of  the 
subject  he  has  contributed  to  Heft  3  of  Vom  F^ls  sum 
Mter. 

THREE  TYPES  OF  FINQEBS. 

The  palm  chiefly  betrays  temperament,  the  passions, 
the  energy  and  activity,  and  the  desires  of  the  man, 
whereas  the  formation  of  the  fingers  leads  to  conclusions 
with  regard  to  talent  and  intellectual  gifts.  The  fingers, 
indeed,  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  character- 
reading,  because  in  conjunction  with  the  palm  they  give 
the  key  to  the  whole  character  of  the  individual.  T&ee 
great  types  of  fingers  should  be  distinguished: — Flat 
fingers,  broader  at  the  ends  than  at  the  knuckles; 
angular,  knotty  fingers,  with  the  extremities  of  the  same 
br^ulth  as  the  knuckles;  and  conical  fingers,  with 
tapering  tips. 

The  first  of  these  types  shows  that  the  individual  is 
more  inclined  to  the  useful  and  practical  than  to  the 
ideal,  has  a  strong  sense  for  the  material,  for  [Hiysical 
stren^h,  for  industrial  occupation,  for  the  practice  of  the 
scientific,  and,  generally,  a  decided  aversion  to  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  metaphysics. 

Knotty  fingers  signify  a  preference  for  philosophy,  the 
sciences  and  logic.  Men  with  such  fingers  like  the  exact, 
the  positive  in  science  aud  Ufe ;  they  are  inventive,  and 
happy  in  turning  their  knowledjee  to  account ;  therefore 
they  have  business  talent,  but  seldom  know  any  higher  or 
more  poetical  flight. 

Men  with  conical  tapering  fingers  are  artistically  gifted, 
and  easily  carried  away  ;  thev  strive  for  social  inaepen- 
dence,  and  incline  to  the  ideal  in  art  and  life. 

THE  THUMB. 

The  thumb,  too,  takes  an  important  position  in 
c^haracter-reading  in  the  hand.  It  show^  intellectual 
will,  free  decision,  the  power  of  logic.  In  this  respect  it 
is  very  significant  that  idiots,  in  whom  reason  .and  will 
are  wanting,  have  in  most  cases  undeveloped  thumbs, 
and  that  young  children  roll  up  the  thumb  with  their 
fingers  and  eliminate  it,  so  to  speak,  till  they  begin  to 
exercise  their  will. 

A  little,  thin,  unmarked  thumb  is  peculiar  to  persons 
of  undecided,  hesitating  character,  who  are  guided  more 
by  feeling  and  instinct  than  by  intellect  and  reason. 
Such  thumbs  are  generally  found  in  woman  who  are 
patient  and  entirely  submissive  to  their  husbands.  A 
woman  of  energy  and  power  to  rule  will  never  have  such 
a  thumb. 

On  the  other  hand,  individuals  with  larjre  thumbs  have 
usually  intellectual  power ;  they  know  what  they  want, 
and  ttiey  act  wisely.  A  small,  thin,  and  short  thumb 
shows  a  character  doubting  and  vacillating  to  a  high 
degree,  whereas  a  thick  thumb  denotes  a  self-conscious- 
ness, which  may  include  haughtiness,  pride,  and  over- 
estimation. 

SEVEN  TYPES  OF  HAND. 

It  is  the  union  of  these  two  types  of  thumb  in  com- 
bination with  the  various  palms  and  fingers  that  makes 
the  most  interesting  blending  of  character  and  talent. 
Taking  the  hand  as  a  whole.  Captain  d'Arpentigny 
distinguishes  seven  types :  the  elementary  hand ;  the 
spattilate  hand ;  the  artistic,  conical  hand ;  the  useful. 


angular  hand;  the  philosophical  hand;  the  psychical 
hand ;  and  the  mixed  hand. 

The  elementary  hand  is  very  broad  and  thick,  the 
palm  hard,  and  the  fingers  thick  and  stiff,  while  the 
thumb  is  short  and  thick,  and  often  turned  outwai-ds. 
This  hand,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  coarse,  rough  man, 
who  thinks  little,  has  an  undeveloped  mind,  and  pas>es 
his  days  in  idleness  and  indifference. 

In  the  second  type,  the  fingers  show  spatula-shaped 
enlargements,  and  the  thumb  is  generally  lar^e.  This 
hand  shows  decision  and  self-consciousness,  activity  and 
industry,  love  of  work,  especially  of  a  mecha^cal  sort, 
Men  witn  such  hands  are  faithful  in  love  and  in  duty, 
but  seldom  show  any  enthusiasm  for  beauty  and  the 
ideal. 

Of  the  artistic  hand  there  are  many  varieties.  If  this 
hand  is  short  and  thick,  with  large  thumbs,  it  betrays 
love  of  fame  and  mone^,  and  the  possess^  will  be 
inventive  and  lucky  in  his  enterprises.  If  the  hand  is 
flexible,  the  palm  of  medium  size,  and  the  thumb  small, 
enthusiasm  and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  may  be 
ascribed  to  its  possessor.  If  the  hand  shows  remark- 
able breadth  and  firmness,  it  denotes  sensuality. 
The  conical  fingers  show  inspiration,  inclination  for 
deep  thought,  an  aversion  to  mechanical  activity, 
and  a  preference  for  the  artistic,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  poetical.  Such  men  are  less  faithful  in  love ; 
they^  are  fond  of  pleasure,  and  not  particularly  strict  in 
their  morals.  These  hands,  however,  show  innumerable 
shades  and  blends  with  other  tynes. 

The  fourth  ^e,  the  practical  nand,  is  large,  the  fingers 
knotty,  the  wrist  well  developed,  the  nails  square,  the 
thumb  large,  and  the  palm  hollow  and  tolerably  firm. 
A  hand  of  this  type  signifies  that  its  owner  has  order, 
perseverance,  and  a  love  of  work,  in  which  his  organis- 
ing and  regidatine  faculties  are  brought  into  play — 
reason  will  guide  mm  in  all  his  undertakings.  He  is 
punctual,  and  orderly  in  his  drees  and  mode  of  life. 

In  the  philosophical  hand  the  |>alm  is  small,  and  the 
wrist  is  mostly  large.  Characteristio  of  this  hand  are 
the  knotty  fingers,  with  the  ends  partly  of  the  knotty 
and  partly  of  the  conical  type.  The  thumb  is  pretty 
broad,  and  both  joints  are  about  equally  developed, 
Persons  with  this  hand  go  more  to  the  root  of  things, 
are  more  eager  for  truth  than  beauty ;  the  essence  of 
things  interests  them  more  than  does  their  beautiful 
form.  The  knuckles  point  to  a  sense  for  calculation  and 
methodical  observation  as  opposed  to  art  shown  in 
conical  knuckles.  The  combination  of  these  two  types, 
however,  produces  a  preference  for  metaphysics,  and 
men  with  such  hands  can  be  enthusiastic  over  the  moral 
and  the  sublime ;  their  guiding  star  is  reason ;  in 
questions  of  faith  they  remain  calm  and  critical,  they 
analyse  and  classify  on  definite  principles  and  ideas. 

The  sixth  type  is  rare.  The  hand  is  small,  the  palm  of 
medium^ize,  the  fingers  straight,  soft,  and  arched,  with 
fine,  pointed  tips.  The  thumb  is  slender  and  beauti- 
fully formed.  The  owner  of  this  hand  lives  in  the 
ideal  and  for  the  ideal,  has  no  ambition  and  no 
sense  for  the  practical.  The  low  and  the  egoislacal  are 
far  from  him,  he  will  die  for  his  ideas,  and  has  only  energy 
to  do  things  in  which  he  sees  some  hope  of  the  realisation 
of  his  ideaLi.  Such  a  nature  is  not  strong  physicidly,  and 
it  is  more  mental  stimulus  than  physic^  strength  that 
keeps  him  up  and  enables  him  to  achieve  anything.  The 
apostles  of  great  ideas  have  such  hands,  the  so-called 
enthusiasts  for  world-happiness,  and  often,  too,  the 
prophets  who  have  no  honour  in  their  own  country. 
Their  longings  and  their  thoughts  are  concentrated  on 
the  abstr»3t-noble,  the  beautifm,  the  right,  the  sublime. 
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ASTROLOGY  UP  TO  DATE. 

As  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  tv^o  or  three 
-astrologers  who  have  been  good  enough  to  cast  my 
horoscope,  and  who, -from  time  to  time,  send  me  advice 
from  the  stars,  I  naturally  turn  with  considerable  interest 
to  Mr.  Edgar  Lee*s  paper  in  the  ^rma  on  ''Astrology 
Fin  de  Si^cle."  Mr.  Lee  was  the  editor  of  St  Stefhm'a 
J^eview  in  1888,  and  he  describes  his  expenence, 
vrhich  enables  him  to  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  upper 
ten  of  England,  and  the  better  classes  generally,  are  the 
chief  supporters  of  astrology.  For  the  first  three  years 
of  <S^^  StepkerCi  life  it  had  a  very  chequered  and  pre- 
carious existence,  but  in  1886  the  happy  thought  occurred 
to  the  chief  editor  to  offer  a  free  horoscope  to  every  annual 
subscriber.  From  the  moment  this  was  announced  the 
paper  changed,  and  the  circulation  went  up  with  a  bound. 
Mr.  Lee  himself  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  innovation, 
thinking  that  it  meant  simply  ruin.  Subscriptions,  how- 
•ever,  poured  in,  and  the  astrologer  was  overwhelmed 
with  work.  It  was  the  aristocracy  of  England,  the 
county  famihes,  and  the  wealthy  middle  classes,  who 
subscribed  for  the  horoscope.  Another  curious  feature  is 
the  large  number  of  Jews  who  were  devout  inquirers 
into  the  truth  of  astrology.  Scarce  a  Jewish  family  of 
•any  distinction  but  had  their  horoscopa  struck  by  the 
SL  Stephen's  astrologer.  In  recent  years  a  great  impetus 
was  given  to  astrology  in  England.  Six  years  ago  there 
were  no  periodicals  devoted  to  astrology  in  this  country. 
Kow  there  are  three.  After  8t.  Stephen^s  ceased  to 
publish  an  astrology  coupon,  two  other  papers  started 
astrological  columns,  both  of  which  were  suppressed  bv 
the  authorities.  Then  Society  entrusted  Mx.  Lee  witn 
the  editing  of  its  astrological  column.  He  secured  the 
gifted  Neptune,''  whose  unjust  prosecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  police  first  brought  mm  to  my  notice  some  four 
years  a((o,  and  tiien  he  published  an  introductory  article 
upon  t^e  study  of  astrology.  The  result  of  that 
article  was  that  he  received  nearly  a  thousand  letters 
trota  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  twenty  per 
cent,  of  whom  had  made  an  actual  study  of  astrology 
theiBselves,  urf^ng  him  to  m^ke  the  articles  more 
techoical.  During  the  six  months  ending  June  80th  he 
has  answered  nearly  thirteen  thousand  letters.  He  has 
now  resigned  the  position,  because  five  hundred  letters  a 
day  simply  crushed  him.  Again  it  was  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  and  the  aristocrat  who  were  most  interested 
in  astrology.  Seventy  per  cent,  were  ladies  who  wished 
to  know  u  thev  were  going  to  be  married,  and  five  per 
cent,  wished  to  know  how  many  children  they  were  likely 
to  have.  Ten  per  cent,  were  from  men  who  wanted  ladies 
with  money  in  search  of  husbands. 

Mr.  Lee  mentions  several  things  in  which  he  was  able 
to  foretell  comine  events  by  means  of  his  astrological 
science,  and  in  the  next  paper  he  promises  to  teU  of 
instances  in  which  astrology  played  a  large  part  in  the 
making  of  history. 


WHAT  HAPPENS  AFTER  DEATH. 

Ik  Lucifer y  Mrs.  Besant  continues  her  interesting  series 
of  papers  on   Death  and  After  " : — 

The  Linga  Sharlra,  or  Astral  Double,  is  the  ethereal 
counterpart  of  the  gross  body  of  man.  It  is  the  Double  that 
is  sometimes  seen  daring  life  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the 
body,  and  its  absence  from  the  body  is  generally  marked  by 
the  heaviness  or  semi-letharffy  of  the  latter.  Acting  as  the 
reservoir,  or  vehicle,  of  the  life-principle  during  Baxth-llfe, 
its  withdrawal  from  the  body  is  naturally  marked  by  the 
lowering  of  all  vital  fuDctioDB,  even  while  the  cord  which 
unites  the  two  is  still  unbroken.  As  has  been  already  said, 
the  snapping  of  the  cord  means  the  death  of  the  body. 


When  the  Linga  Sharira  finally  quits  the  body,  it  does  not 
travel  to  any  distance  from  it.  Normally  it  remains  floating 
over  the  body,  the  state  of  consciousness  being  dreamy  and 
peacefal,  unless  tumultuous  distress  and  violent  emotion 
sorround  the  corpse  from  which  it  has  just  issued.  And  here 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  during  the  slow  process  of  dying, 
while  the  Linga  Sharira  is  withdrawing  m>m  the  body,  as 
after  it  has  withdrawn,  extreme  quiet  and  self-control 
should  be  observed  in  the  chamber  of  death.  For  during 
this  time  the  whole  life  passes  swiftly  in  review  before  the 
Ego,  as  those  have  related  who  have  passed  in  drowning  into 
this  unconscious  and  pulseless  state. 

This  is  the  time  during  which  the  thooght-images  of  the 
ended  earth-life,  clustering  around  their  maker,  groap  and 
interweave  themselves  into  the  completed  image  of  that  life 
and  are  impressed  in  their  totality  on  the  Astral  Light.  The 
dominant  tendencies,  the  strongest  thought-habits,  assert 
their  preeminence,  and  stamp  themselves  as  the  character- 
istics which  will  appear  as  "innate  qualities"  in  Uie 
succeeding  incarnation.  This  balanoing-up  of  the  life-issues, 
this  reading  of  the  Earmic  records,  is  too  solemn  and 
momentous  a  thing  to  be  disturbed  by  the  ill-timed  wailings 
of  personal  relatives  and  friends. 

This  vivid  sight  is  sacoeeded,  in  the  ordinary  person,  by 
the  dreamv  peacefal  semi-consciousness  spoken  of  above,  as 
the  Astral  Doable  floats  above  the  body  to  which  it  has 
belonged,  now  completely  separated  from  it. 

Sometimes  this  Doable  is  seen  by  persons  in  the  house,  or 
in  the  neighboarhood,  when  the  thoaght  of  the  dying  has 
been  strongly  turned  to  some  one  left  behind,  when  some 
anxiety  has  been  in  the  mind  at  the  last,  something  left 
undone  which  needed  doing,  or  when  some  local  disturbuioe 
has  shaken  the  tranquillity  of  the  passing  entity.  Under 
these  conditions,  or  others  of  a  similar  nature,  the  Doable 
may  be  seen  or  heard ;  when  seen,  it  shows  the  dreamy  hasy 
consciousness  alladed  to,  is  silent,  vague  in  its  aspect, 
unresponsive. 

As  the  days  go  on,  the  five  higher  principles  gradually  dis- 
engage themselves  from  the  casing  of  the  Linga  Sharira,  and 
shake  this  off  as  they  preyioasly  shook  off  the  grosser  body. 
They  pass  on,  as  a  fivefold  entity,  into  a  state  to  be  next 
studied,  leaving  the  Linga  Shartra,  or  Astral  Doable,  with  the 
physical  body  of  which  it  is  the  counterpart,  the  Linj^a 
Sharim  thus  becoming  an  astral  corpse,  as  much  as  the  body 
had  become  a  physical  corpse.  This  astral  corpse  reoiains 
near  the  physi^  one,  and  they  disintegrate  together ;  clair- 
voyants see  these  astral  wraiths  in  churchyards,  sometimes 
showing  likeness  of  the  dead  body,  sometimes  as  violet 
mists  or  lights.  The  process  eoes  on  pari  /hush,  until  all  bat 
the  actual  bony  skeleton  of  the  physical  body  is  completely 
disintegrated,  and  the  particles  have  gone  to  form  other 
combinations. 


In  the  Fhiloaophical  Beview  (Boston)  President  David 
Hill  writes  informingly  on  Psychogenesis."  President 
Hill  thinks  it  possible  that  other  things  besides  brains 
nu&y  be  able  to  think.  Until  we  know  more  ^  (he  says 
in  concluding  his  paper)  of  what  we  call  '  matter  *  and 
*  energy'  thtui  we  do  at  present,  who  will  be  so  adven- 
turous as  to  say  that  the  last  vehicle  to  which  psychic 
action  can  be  transferred,  and  the  only  medium  to  which 
the  unity  of  consciousness  can  be  attached,  are  the 

Eonderable  but  unstable  compounds  that  constitute  the 
ving  brain  ?  " 

In  Luc\fer  an  Indian  writor  gives  an  extraordinary 
account  of  a  Yogi  who,  by  constant  practice,  continued 
for  twelve  years,  accustomed  himself  to  sit  in  the  midst 
of  a  flamins  fire  for  two  hours  at  a  time,  bearing  an 
amoimt  of  neat  that  would  have  burned  to  ashes  any 
other  human  being.  He  did  this  in  order  to  be  trained 
to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  mankind  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  5,000  years  cycle.  By  these  practices  he  would  learn 

to  fly  in  tiie  sow  sphere,*'  whatever  that  may  mean. 
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THE  POSITIVIST  EIRENICON. 

By  Fbofassob  Huxlbt. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Prof.  Huxley  replies  to  Mr. 
Harrison's  Positivist's  Biienicon/*  which  appeared  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Beview.   He  says : — 

I  hasten  to  stretch  forth  my  hand  for  the  olive-branch 
which  my  courteous  opponent  holds  oat ;  and  I  assure  him  of 
my  readiness  to  kiss  and  be  friends,"  at  least  in  that 
symbolic  fashion  which  is  alone  possible  to  male  Britons. 

A  COMMON  FORMULA  OF  NON-BBLIEF. 

But  although  he  grasps  the  olive  branch,  he  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  he  steadfastly  declines  to  assent  t6 
any  sinjgle  doctrine  which  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
PositivistSy  old  or  new.  If  the  only  thing  in  the  new 
Positivism,  as  Mr.  Harrison  declares,  is  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  August  Comte,  Prof.  Huxley  finds  no  difficulty 
in  agreeing  with  the  so-called  Positivist  creed 

I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  impassable  gulf 
between  us,  now  that  the  "  Culte  de  rHumanit6  "  is  whittled 
down  to  "  regard  for  "  one*s  fellow-creatures ;  to  the  hearty 
acknowledgment  of  that  duty  towards  one's  neighbour 
which  was  instilled  into  my  mind,  by  quite  another  sort  of 
catechist  in  my  childhood ;  to  the  injunction  to  love  one's 
fellow-men,  as  far  as  they  are  lovely  and  even  a  good  deal 
beyond  that  point ;  to  serve  them  as  well  as  they  wUl  let  one. 

FBANK  ATHBISM  BBTTBB  THAN  COMTISM. 

I  prefer  frank  Atheism  to  the  acknowledgment,  in  any 
shape  or  way,  of  a  human  Grand  Bcre  supreme."  I  really 
do  not  care  one  straw  for  "  subjective  immortality,"  nor 
desire  any  place  in  the  minds  of  oomiDg  generations,  be- 
yond that  which  may  be  kept  warm  for  me  by  those 
whom  I  love  and  who  love  me.  Most  strongly  do  I  ob- 
ject to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  attempt  to  persuade 
simple  people  that  the  position  of  a  pallid  shadow  in  the 
Hades  of  futurity  is,  in  any  sense,  an  equivalent  for  the 
vivid  and  palpitating  individual  deathlessness  of  old  and 
new  theological  faiths.  I  would  rather  have  four-and- 
twenty  hours  of  a  healthy  day-labourer's  existence  than 
fonr-and-twenty  centuries'  remembrance,  at  odd  intervals,  of 
the  occupations  of  posterity.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  Achilles 
was  much  of  my  way  of  thinking.  And  I  utterly  reject 
every  description  of  complicity  with  the  political  vagaries 
preached,  either  formerly  or  now,  in  the  name  of  Positivism. 

IMMOBTALITT. 

Prof.  Huxley  does  not  think  the  belief  in  immortality 
of  so  much  importance.  He  says  he  thinks  he  believes 
that  if  a  genuine  immortality  awaits  us  without  some 
BUch  change  as  that  depicted  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the 
Second  of  Corinthians,  immortality  must  be  eternal 
misery.  But  he  comforts  himself  by  thinking  that 
the  higher  level  of  the  moral  aspiration  recorded  in 
history  was  reached  by  Micah,  Isaiah,  and  others  who 
took  no  account  of  what  might  happen  to  them  after 
death.  It  is  not  obvious  to  him  that  the  same  point  should 
not  be  reached  by-and-bye  by  the  (Gentiles. 

STBIPPING  OFF  THE  VEIL  OP  ISia 

Prof.  Huxley  does  not  think  the  time  has  quite  come 
for  him  or  any  one  who  holds  his  views  to  undertake  the 
reconstruction  of  the  edifice  of  positive  belief : — 
There  is  endless  backwoodsman's  work  yet  to  be  done.  If 
those  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait,"  still  more  do 
those  who  sweep  and  cleanse ;  and  if  any  man  elect  to  give 
his  strength  to  the  weeder's  and  scavenger's  occupation,  I 
remain  of  the  opinion  that  his  service  should  be  counted 
acceptable,  and  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask  more  of  him 
than  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  he  has  undertaken. 
I  venture  to  count  it  an  improbable  suggestion  that  any  such 
person — a  man,  let  us  say,  who  has  well-nigh  reached  his 
threescore  years  and  ten  and  has  graduated  in  all  the 
faculties  of  human  relationships ;  who  has  taken  his  share  in 


all  the  deep  joys  and  deeper  anxieties  which  cling  about 
them ;  who  has  felt  the  burden  of  young  lives  entrusted  to 
his  care,  and  has  stood  alone  with  his  dead  before  the  abyss 
of  the  eternal— has  never  had  a  thought  beyond  negative 
criticism.  It  seems  to  me  incredible  that  such  an  one  can 
have  done  his  day's  work,  always  with  a  light  heart,  with  no 
sense  of  responsibility,  no  terror  of  that  which  may  appear 
when  the  factitious  veil  of  Isis— the  thick  web  of  fiction  man 
has  woven  round  nature — is  stripped  ofiE. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  YEBSION  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

He  insists  once  more  upon  the  absurdity  of  confound- 
ing evolution  with  any  ethical  ideal  Upon  this  subject 
he  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  interpret  the  evidence  which  bears 
upon  the  evolution  of  man  as  it  now  stands,  there  was  a 
stage  in  that  process  when,  if  I  may  speak  figuratively,  the 
"weltgeist"  repented  him  that  he  had  made  mankind  no 
better  than  the  brutes,  and  resolved  upon  a  largely  new 
departure.  Up  to  that  time,  the  struggle  for  existence  had 
dominated  the  way  of  life  of  the  human,  as  of  the  other, 
higher  brutes ;  since  that  time,  men  have  been  impelled,  with 
gentle  but  steady  pressure,  to  help  one  another,  instead  of 
treading  one  another  mercilessly  under  foot;  to  restrain 
their  lusts,  instead  of  seeking,  with  all  their  strength  and 
cunning,  to  gratify  them  ;  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  the  ordered  commonwealth,  through  which  alone  the 
ethical  ideal  of  manhood  can  be  attained,  instead  of  exploit- 
ing social  existence  for  their  individual  ends.  Since  that 
time,  as  the  price  of  the  high  distinction  of  his  changed 
destiny,  man  has  lost  the  £appy  singleness  of  aim  of  the 
brute !  and  from  cradle  to  grave,  that  which  he  would  not 
he  does,  because  the  cosmic  process  carries  him  away ;  and 
that  which  he  would  he  does  not,  because  the  ethical  stream 
of  tendency  is  still  but  a  rill. 

BETTBB  CALVINIST  THAN  HUMAN  ITABIAK. 

Prof.  Huxley  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  very  much  more  in  accord  with  the  Galviniste  than 
with  the  modem  Humanitarian  School.   He  says : — 

It  is  tLe  secret  of  the  superiority  of  the  best  theological 
teachers  to  the  majority  of  their  opponents,  that  they  sub- 
stantially recognise  these  realities  of  things,  however  strange 
the  forms  in  which  they  clothe  their  conceptions.  The 
doctrines  of  predestination;  of  original  sin;  of  the  innate 
depravity  of  man  and  the  evil  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
race ;  of  the  primacy  of  Satan  in  this  world ;  of  the  essential 
vUeness  of  matter ;  of  a  malevolent  Demiurgus  subordinate 
to  a  benevolent  Almighty,  who  has  only  lately  revealed  him- 
self, faulty  as  they  are,  appear  to  me  to  be  vastly  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  **  liberal "  popular  illusions  that  babies  are  all 
bom  good  and  that  the  example  of  a  corrupt  society  is 
responsible  for  their  failure  to  remain  so ;  that  it  is  given  to 
everybody  to  reach  the  ethical  ideal  if  he  will  only  try ;  that 
all  partial  evil  is  universal  good ;  and  other  opdUnistic  fig- 
ments, such  as  that  which  represents  ''Providence"  under  the 
guise  of  a  paternal  philanthropist,  and  bids  us  believe  that 
everything  will  come  right  (according  to  our  notions)  at 
last. 


Wb  have  received  from  Messrs.  John  Walter  and  Co. 
a  selection  of  their  boxes  of  Society  Stationery,  which  is 
done  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  colours,  and  qualities.  As  ladies' 
notepaper  the  Society  Stotionery  should  be  successful. 


OUR  PORTRAITS.— TTe  are  indebted  to  the 
Stereoscopic  Compcmy  for  pemiiaaion  to  reproduce 
the  photographs  of  Mr.  WtUiam  Morris,  Mr,  Lewis 
Morrisj  and  Mr,  WiUiam  Watson,  the  last  of  whom 
was  taken  specially  for  the  Rbvibw  of  Re\iews  ; 
to  Messrs,  Elliott  and  Fry,  for  Mr,  Swinburne  ;  to 
Mr,  Van  der  Weyde,  J  or  Sir  Edwin  Arnold;  and 
to  Mr,  Barraudjfor  Mr,  Alfred  Austin, 
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HUST  WE  ALL  BECOME  MUSSULMEN  ? 

Yks.    By  a  Slave  of  Destiny. 

Ibn  Ishak,  "  in  the  name  of  God  the  Merciful,"  wrote 
the  first  article  in  the  Arena,  for  September,  entitled 
**  The  Future  of  Islam.**  Ibn  Ishak  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  British  education  brousht  to  bear  upon  the 
Mussulman  of  India.  He  was  educated  in  an  Anglo- 
Vernacular  school,  and  after  having  completed  his 
education  he  travelled  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
civilised  earth.  Now,  enlightened  by  die  experience 
of  an  eventful  life,  he  desires  to  ^lace  on  record  that 
the  one  thing  needful  for  the  salvation  of  man  is  for  all 
men  to  become  disciples  of  the  prophet  Mahomet.  He 
ia  quite  sure  of  it,  ana  as  this  Slave  of  Destiny,  as  he  calls 
himself,  has  been  a  searcher  of  truth  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  certainly  interesting  and 
may  be  profitable  to  set  forth  the  arguments  upon 
which  he  bases  this  remarkable  prescription. 

WHY  THE  WORLD  IS  BUFFERING. 

He  maintains  that  the  reason  why  the  world  is  in  evil 
case  at  present  is,  because  there  are  only  220  million  True 
Believevs  on  the  surface  of  the  planet.  If  they  could  be 
multiphed  five  fold  there  might  be  some  hope,  and  with 
a  view  to  increasinc;  their  number  we  have  this  article  in 
the  Arena.  We  have  mosques  at  Liverpool,  Malvern, 
and  other  places  in  Europe  where  educated  Englishmen 
are  being  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  Islam.  Islam,  he 
maintains,  is  an  evolution,  it  is  an  eclecticism  in  morals 
formulated  by  the  divine  minds  Modem  Christianity 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  modern  society.  The  West, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  is  practically  without 
God. 

THE  WEST  IS  WITHOUT  GOD. 

The  God  of  the  Christian  is  a  remote  being,  having  but 
little  to  do  with  the  ordinary  afeirs  of  life — a  theological 
idea,  and  nothing  more.  Religion  seems  to  be  with  the 
Englishman  a  loose-fitting  mantle  which  sits  somewhat 
awkwardly  on  his  shoulders. 

But  if  we  want  to  find  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  failure 
ol  modem  Christianity,  we  can  undoubtedly  find  it  in  the 
British  soldier  in  India,  for  whom  a  paternal  government 
provides  a  corps  of  native  prostitutes  within  a  convenient 
and  easy  walk  from  his  barracks,  and  for  whom  thousands  of 
camels  journey  along  the  dusty  plains  of  India,  laden  with 
rum  barrels  and  beer  casks,  intended  to  sustain  the  courage 
of  the  English  conqueror ! 

HOW  ISLAM  WILL  SAVE  THE  WORLD— 

The  power  of  Islam  consists  in  its  wonderful  adapta- 
tion to  the  necessities  of  the  human  family  in  every  age 
and  clime,  and  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  Slave  of 
Destiny  that  the  world  will  be  saved  by  conversion  to 
Mahommetanism  in  the  following  way  : — 

First,  by  creating  a  universal  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God ;  second,  by  imposing  positive  restraints  upon  immorality ; 
third,  by  introducing  a  wider  social  system  than  that  of 
modem  Christianity,  and  one  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  human  race ;  fourth,  by  establishing  a  common  bond  of 
brotherhood  by  which  all  men  shall  be  regarded  equal. 

Under  these  four  heads  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  crying 
needs  ot  the  modern  woild.  Islam  regards  a  knowledge 
ot  God  as  an  indispensable  condition  ol  society,  nor  can 
society  hold  itself  together  without  a  national  recognition 
ol  the  Almighty.  But  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  so-called 
Christian  nations  regularly  attend  a  place  of  worship, 
there  is  no  definite  teaching  about  God  in  the  public 
schools,  and  thus  the  Western  world  is  practically  without 
any  knowledge  ol  its  Maker.  A  cry  will  once  more  go 
forth  for  the  reclaimmg  of  the  world  from  mfidehty — 


there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  Apostle  of 
God. 

—AND  MORALISB  MANKIND. 

Ibn  Ishak  makes  a  bold  bid  for  the  adoplaon  of 
Mahomet  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Temperance  Alliance.  The  mission  of  Islam,  he  says,  is 
positively  to  forbid  the  introduction  and  use  of  any  in- 
toxicating stimulants.  Islam  makes  drunkenness  a 
criminal  offence,  and  punishes  the  drunkard  with  an 
unrelenlane;  hand.  The  Slave  of  Destiny  ventures  upon 
more  doubtful  ground  when  he  ventures  to  claim  that 
Islam  is  destined  to  deliver  the  world  from  prostitution 
and  the  social  evil.  He  sees  with  shame  and  horror 
the  fearful  development  of  the  polygamous  instincts 
of  the  human  race,  not  in  Mussulman  lands,  but 
in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America.  Poly- 
gamy, he  maintains,  with  con^erable  truth,  is  prac- 
tisea  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  London  without 
any  of  the  safeguards  which  Mahomet  established  for  the  < 
protection  of  women  who  are  mothers  without  bein^^ 
married.  Waxing  bolder  as  he  goes  on,  Ibn  Ishak 
declares  that  the  monstrous  State  Divorce  Laws  of 
England  and  America  are  shocking  to  the  Mussulman^ 
mind.  Divorce  is  repulcive  to  the  Mahometan  mind,  and 
legal  enactments  make  it  difficult.  Ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  Mussulmen  in  India  are  monogamists,  and  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  in  Persia.  He  therefore  pleads  for  the 
adoption  of  the  laws  of  Islam  in  order  to  prevent  that 
unrestrained  and  illicit  polygamy  which,  in  defiance  of  all 
law,  is  practised  by  American  and  European  citizens. 

MOHAMMED  AS  SOCIALIST  SAINT. 

Ibn  Ishak's  last  point  is  that  the  universal  spread  of 
Islam  would  mean  the  establishment  of  a  common 
brotherhood  based  upon  the  equality  of  man.  It  was  th& 
intention  of  Mahomet  when  he  died  that  the  elective 
83rstem  of  government  should  spread  throughout  the 
world.  Not  only  should  Mahomet  become  the  patron 
saint  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  but  he  should  also 
be  elected  perpetual  honorary  president  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation.    He  says  : — 

A  spread  ot  Islam  would  also  insure  an  equalisation  of 
property  ;  for  so  stiingent  are  the  laws  of  Islam  regarding  a 
monopoly  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  that  the  accumulation  of 
enormous  wealth  by  selfish  men  becomes  impossible  under  a 
strict  administration  of  Moslem  law.  Then,  again,  in  its  care 
for  the  aged,  and  in  its  provision  for  the  poor,  the  law  ot 
Islam  is  unequalled.  Mahomet  who  mended  his  own* 
shoes  and  cooked  his  own  food,  even  when  he  was  chief  of 
the  Moslem  nation,  cared  for  the  poor  man.  Hospitality  is 
enforced  so*  a  religious  duty.  The  hungry  can  demand  a 
meal. 

In  short,  a  revival  of  Islam  and  the  universal  spread  of  the 
Moslem  system  of  ethics  in  a  civilised  age  like  the  present, 
with  such  adaptati<m$  as  aro  necessary  for  the  age,  would  pro- 
bably do  more  to  bring  the  conditions  of  modern  life  into 
harmony  with  democratic  ideas  than  anything  else  which 
could  possibly  happen  in  the  world. 

The  Moslem  of  to-day  believes  that  as  the  sound  of  the 
Azan,  *'  Come  to  Salvation,"  has  been  heard  for  centuries  from 
the  gilded  minarets  of  Summarkund,  Cairo  and  Stambool,  so, 
at  no  distant  date,  the  sweet  cry  of  the  Muezzin  will  c^  the 
faithful  to  the  worship  of  Allah  in  the  *  great  cities  of  the 
West.  For  there  is  no  other  god  but  Allah,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  Prophet. 


In  the  Arena  for  October,  the  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hughes 
essays  to  reply  to  Ibn  Ishak,  but  the  article  is  much  too 
vague  to  be  of  any  use.  The  only  interesting  thing,, 
indeed,  is  an  autobiographical  reminiscence. 
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THE  BICYCLE  AS  A  REVOLUTIONIST. 

The  Arena- for  Octobur  pubHsiies  an  article  upon  the 
Economical  and  Social  Influences  of  the  Bicycle/'  by 
Sylvester  Baxter,  which  is  supplemented  by  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Flower  upon  the  "  Influences  of  the  Bicycle  Upon 
Dress  Beform."  If  the  bicycle  can  reform  women's  dress, 
it  is  capable  of  reforming  anything  in  this  world,  and  it 
would  seem  that  it  has  actually  begum  ita  beneficent 
transformation . 
Mr.  Flower  says: — 

A  few  years  ago  the  spectacle  of  a  woman  on  a  bicycle 
brought  a  flash  of  indignation  to  the  face  of  the  average 
matron ;  to-day  thousands  of  ladies  in  our  g^eat  cities  are 
enjoying  this  health-giving  exercise,  and  even  the  universally 
loved  and  respected  president  of  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  chose  a  safety  bicycle  in  preference  to  an 
outing  at  a  resort  distant  from  her  charming  home.  The  one 
drawl^k  to  woman's  ease  and  comfort  on  the  wheel  is  the 
long  skirt  The  bicycle  is  one  of  the  many  agencies  acting 
for  reform. 

Mr.  Baxter,  referring  to  the  same  subject  in  its  wider 
bearings,  sajs : — 

The  beneficent  influence  upon  women  might  form  the 
subject  of  an  essay  by  itself.  The  bicycle  has  given,  as 
nothing  else  has,  the  means  for  a  healthful  exercise  combined 
with  delightful  recreation,  so  much  needed  by  the  sex.  It 
has  gone  far  towards  emancipating  them  from  slavish  con- 
ventionality in  both  dress  and  conduct.  It  has  taught  them 
the  advantage  of  sensible  and  healthful  attire,  an  advantage 
which,  once  enjoyed,  they  are  naturally  reluctant  to  deprive 
themselves  of  in  ordinary  life.  It  has  given  them  an  inde- 
pendence in  action  approaching  that  possessed  by  their 
brothers.  In  the  parks  of  a  great  city,  for  instance,  young 
ladies  may  daily  be  seen  by  the  score,  singly,  or  in  groups, 
speeding  freely  everywhere  upon  their  bicycles,  with  the 
same  sense  of  security,  and  appearing  as  much  at  home  as 
they  would  be  were  they  walking  in  the  seclusion  of  their 
household  gardens.  It  has  also  imparted  a  renewed  strength 
^  the  natural  associations  between  the  two  sexes,  so  health- 
fully characteristic  of  American  life;  the  informality  of 
mtercourse  going  far  to  break  down  the  barr4ers  which,  by 
concealment  and  the  consequent  morbid  curiosity  that  it 
arouses,  form  a  leading  cause  of  immorality. 

Mr.  Baxter  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to  the 
.spread  of  bicycling  in  the  United  States.  He  says  that 
tnere  are  twenty- seven  difierent  establishments  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  bicycles,  and  to  supply  these  works 
a  great  number  of  other  establishments  have  been  set  up. 
The  bicycle  has  had  enormous  influences  in  encouraging 
the  construction  of  good  highways.  The  rage  for  railway 
construction  has  for  years  absorbed  all  the  road-making 
attention  of  Americans;  now  they  aro  beginning  to 
devote  their  attention  to  the  value  of  high  roads.  In 
calling  attention  to  this  subject  the  bicycle  has  been  the 
chief  constructor.  There  are  now  twenty-five  thousand 
Americans  members  of  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men, and  their  united  action  has  exercised  a  constant 
and  beneficent  influence  upon  the  backward  American 
world.  Not  only  so,  but  the  bicycle  has  been  the  leading 
factor  in  building  up  attractive  suburbs  around  all  tho 
leading  cities.  They  lead  to  the  establishment  of  public 
parks  m  which  special  bicycle  tracks  are  being  laid  out: — 

The  writer  recalls  one  important  Weptem  city  where,  on 
his  first  visit,  the  streets  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  and 
there  were,  probably,  not  half  a  dozen  wheelmen  in  the 
place.  On  a  subsequent  visit  he  found  the  streets  beautifully 
paved  with  asphalt,  and  bicycles  gliding  swiftly  around  by 
the  hundred,  far  outnumbering  any  other  forms  of  vehicles. 

Waxing  eloquent  on  this  theme,  Mr.  Baxter  predicts 
that  the  bicycle  contams  in  itself  the  element  of  a  new 


type  of  vehicle,  which  will  come  into  universal  use,  with 
the  supplanting  of  animal  traction  by  electricity. 
Horses  will  disappear  from  the  roads  as  they  ha\e 
disappeared  from  most  of  the  tramways.  Perfectly 
smooth  pavements  will  follow,  constructed  upon  the 
most  scientific  principles,  and  as  they  will  no  longer  be 
pounded  to  pieces  by  horses'  hoofs,  their  cost  of 
maintenance  will  be  minimised.  Multitudes  of  light 
vehicles  of  various  sizes  impelled  by  electricity  will  speed 
noiselessly  in  every  direction.  All  the  noise  and  rattle 
of  the  street  practically  Vrill  vanish,  and  with  it  much  of 
the  nervousness  of  the  city  dwellers.  Street  cleaning 
will  become  almost  a  sinecure.  The  eflect  of  bicyclintr 
on  holiday-making  has  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly 
appreciated.   Here  is  a  hint  for  Dr.  Lunn : — 

For  several  years  past  a  prominent  bicycling  clergyman 
has  been  very  successful  in  organising  a  series  of  vacation 
tours  for  his  brethren  of  the  cloth  through  various  interest- 
ing portions  of  our  own  country. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Baxter*s  paper  almost  leads  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  simple  combination  of  the  india- 
rubber  tire  and  the  foot  pedal  is  likely  to  produce  more 
far-reaching  effects  upon  the  social,  moral,  intellectual| 
and  physical  life  of  the  world  than  a  New  Religion. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  BATTLE  HYMN. 

Mr.  James  G.  Clark,  the  poet  prophet  of  Western 
America,  according  to  the  Arena,  has  published  "  The 
People's  Battle  Hymn,"  which  the  People's  Party's 
canoidate  for  the  Presidency  declares  is  an  Iliad  by 
itself.   The  words  are  as  follows : — 

There's  a  sound  of  swelling  waters,  there's  a  voice  from  out 
the  blue. 

Where  the  Master  his  arm  is  revealing, — 
Lo  1  the  glory  of  the  morning  lights  the  forehead  of  the  New, 
And  the  towers  of  the  Old  Time  are  reeling. 

Chorus. 

Lift  high  the  banner,  break  from  the  chain, 

Wake  from  the  thraldom  of  story ; 
Like  the  torrent  to  the  river,  the  river  to  the  main, 

Forward  to  liberty  and  glory ! 

There  is  tramping  in  the  cities  where  the  people  march  along. 

And  the  trumpet  of  Justice  is  calling ; 
There's  a  crashing  of  the  helmet  on  the  forehead  of  the 
Wrong, 

And  the  battlements  of  Babylon  are  falling. 

He  shall  gather  in  the  homeless,  he  shall  set  the  people  free. 

He  shall  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the  toiler, — 
He  shall  render  back  to  labour,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea. 

The  lands  that  are  bound  by  the  spoiler. 

There  la  doubt  within  tho  temples  where  the  gods  are  bought 
and  sold, 

They  are  leaving  the  false  for  the  true  way  ; 
There's  a  cry  of  consternation  where  the  idols  made  of  gold 
Are  melting  in  the  glance  of  the  New  Day. 

O  i  the  Master  of  the  morning,  how  we  waited  for  His  light 

In  the  old  days  of  doubting  and  fearing  1 
How  we  watched  among  the  shadows  of  the  long  and  weary 
night 

For  His  feet  upon  the  mountains  appearing. 

Let  the  lightning  tell  the  story  to  the  sea's  remotest  bands. 

Let  the  campfires  of  Freedom  be  flaming ; 
While  the  voices  of  the  heavens  join  the  chorus  of  the  lands, 

Which  the  children  of  men  are  proclaiming. 
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THE  ART  JOURNAL  AND  THE  ART  ANNUAL. 

One  of  the  most  ii  teiestibg  annual  publicaticiis  is  that 
issued  in  connection  with  the  Art  Journnl^  which  is 
always  devoted  to  the  life  and  work  of  a  well-known 
artist.  This  year  the  subject  is  Professor  Herkomer,  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney.  The  story  of  his  boyhood  and  earJy 
struggles  has  already  been  told  in  tbe  Review  cf 
R  B  V  I  E  w  s. 
With  regard 
to  his  later 
career  as  an 
artist  the  most 
striking  fea- 
tiire  is  t^e 
Professor's  ex- 
traordinary 
versatility, 
many-sided- 
ness, extend- 
i:ig  not  only 
to  painting  in 
oils  and  in 
water-colours, 
etching,  mez- 
zotinty  engrav- 
ing,  wood- 
carving,  etc., 
but  also  tu 
composing 
music,  and 
writing  and 
acting  plays ; 
but  the  crown- 
ing achieve- 
ment of  his 
life  is,  of 
course,  the 
famous  school 
at  Bushey. 
The  difficulties 
CO  n  nected 
with  his  paint- 
ing of  Tenny- 
son's portrait 
liave  a  pecu- 
liar interest 
at  this  time : — 

Herkomer 
was  hospitably 
received  at 
Farringfor  d 
(writes  Mr. 
Courtney),  but 
the  poet  him- 
self appeared 
to  be  by  no 
means  pleased 
At  his  visii . 
'*!  hate  your 
coming,  I  can- 
not abide  sit- 
» ing ! "  This  was  the  unpromising  annonncement,  but  better 
ihings  were  in  store,  and  at  night,  as  the  artist  was 
undressing  for  bed,  Tennyson  invjuied  his  room  in  order 
to  utter  the  simple  words :  *'  I  believe  you  are  honest ;  good 
night!"  The  portrait  was  no  less  a  success  than  that  of 
Richard  Wagner. 

The  Annual  is  beautifully  printed,  and  it  contains 
excellent  reproductions  of  ^'llie  Last  Muster,''  ''Miss 
«jrant,"    Entranced/'  ^  Summer    (an  original  etching). 


PROFESSOB  HEBKOMEB'S  PORTRAIT  OP  HIS  FATHKB. 


and  a  host  of  other  pictures  and  sketches,  besides  in* 
teresting  letterpress. 

In  the  November  part  of  the  Art  Journal  the  chie 
feature  is  a  photogravure  of  Mr.  William  Logsdail* 
"Lord  Mayor's  Day,''  to^ierher  with  a  study  of  Mr 
Lo^sdail.  Most  valuable,  too,  are  Mr.  H.  M.  Cundall' 
articles  on  Our  Provincial  Art  Museums  and  Gralleries 

the  Birmiug- 
ham  City 
Museum  and 
Art  Gallery 
and  Aston 
Hall  being  se« 
looted  for  this 
month,  while 
another  paper, 
by  Mr.  Aymer 
Vallance,  i^^ 
devoted  to  the 
Birmingham 
School  of  Art. 
Marion  Hep- 
worth  Dixon 
writes  on  Re- 
cent Fashiona 
in  French  Art» 
and  M.  Q. 
Holyoake  haa 
a  note  on  the 
Mural  Paint- 
ings at  Marl- 
borough 
House.  The 
story  of  Ri- 
phael's  early 
picture,  **  The 
Crucifixion," 
which  has  re> 
cently  passed 
from  the  col- 
lection of  the 
late  Earl  of 
Dudley  into 
the  collection 
of  Mr.  Lewis 
Mond,  is  told 
by  Mr.  Claude 
PhiUips. 

The  Art 
Journal  is  the 
oldest  maga- 
zine of  art  in 
the  world. 
Every  month 
it  gives  a 
full-page  etch- 
ing or  photo- 
gravure, and 
its  contenta 
deal  with 
pictures,  de- 


corations, and  the  art  industries,  all  well  illustrated. 
It  was  also  the  first  journal  to  draw  attention  to  photo- 
graphy as  a  helpmate  of  the  arts,  and  all  the  reoent 
reprodiKtive  processes  find  illustration  in  its  pages. 


The  Magazine  of  Art  begins  a  new  volume  this  month, 
and  to  it  Mr.  L.  Aima  Tadema  contributes  an  interesting 
paper  on    Art  in  Its  Relation  to  Industry." 
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WANTED,  A  NEW  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

A  VERY  iuttrestiog  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
reviews  the  effects  of  British  Criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament. "  The  writer,  who  agrees  with  the  late  M. 
Renan  that  criticism  mistakes  its  rdle  when  it  insists  on 
too  great  precision  in  details,  remarks  that  many  of  the 
most  glaring  faults  of  foreign  critics  are  happily  absent 
from  the  British  school  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  in 
which,  as  exemplified  by  Canon  Driver's  "  Introduction/^ 
The  most  perfect  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is 
compatible  with  careful  consideration  for  others  and 
with  a  genuine  reverence  for  holy  things  and  persons." 
The  net  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  latest 
criticism  is  to  show  that  we  need  considerable  rearrange- 
.  nient  in  the  Old  Testament  books. 

The  English  reader  must  be  prepared  for  what  may  seem, 
at  first  sight,  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  accostomed  order 
of  these  books.  It  is  not,  however,  a  dislocation  at  all,  but 
a  return  to  the  true  order,  as  it  appe^irs  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles 
to  this  day,  and  as  it  was  sanctioned  by  our  Lord.  For  He 
recognises,  in  a  well-known  passage  (Luke  xziv.  44),  the 
triple  strata  of  the  Old  Testament  collection,  naming  them 
respectively,  The  Law^  The  Prophetic  and  The  Fsalms. 

F&OM  A  NEW  STANDPOINT. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  that  Christian 
teachers  should  take  their  stand  on  the  appearance  of 
Christ  in  the  world  and  look  backwards  : — 

Instead  of  hopelessly  trying  to  begin  with  Adam  and  Eve 
at  B.C.  4C04,  and  so  work  their  stumbling  way  forwards 
towards  Christ.  Viewed  from  that  centre,  everything  (as  in 
the  Heliocentric  system)  falls  into  its  true  and  natural  place. 
The  Hagiographa  is  then  seen,  at  a.d.  1,  in  the  air  and  in 
actual  process  of  being  precipitated  for  synagogue  reading ; 
while  other  literary  ingredients — such  as  Enoch,""  Wisdom," 
"  Maccabees,"  "  Esdras,"  "  Solomon's  Psalter,"  the  "  Assump- 
tion of  Moses,"  and  many  curious  products  of  later  Jewish 
piety — were  still  suspended  and  regarded  as  "Apocrypha," 
unworthy  of  public  recognition  at  the  lectern.  Then  behind 
that  cloudy  stratum  appears,  already  formed  and  canonised, 
the  prophetical  collection  of  narratives  and  orations,  shading 
off  (as  all  literatures  do)  from  prose  into  poetry,  and  from 
the  plain  naturalism  of  the  Chaldsean  siege  in  2  Kings,  back 
to  the  misty  stories  of  Elijah  and  the  ravens,  Samson  and 
Delilah,  and  Joshua  commanding  the  sun  to  stand  still. 
Then  behind  that  stratum  again  appears  the  primaeval 
system  of  legislation,  codified  under  Moses'  name  and 
breathing  his  spirit ;  but  shading  off  (like  the  rest)  into  the 
mysterious  past,  and  illustrating  itself  by  free  use  of  history, 
myth,  and  legend ;  till,  far  beyond  all  ken  of  clear  intelli- 
gence, loom  large  the  pan-Semitic  traditions  about  a 
universal  deluge  and  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  giants  and 
the  golden  age  in  Paradise  and  the  divine  creation  of  the 
world. 

THE  MOST  INTBBBSTING  OF  ALL  BOOKS. 

Viewed  in  this  way,  the  Bible  becomes  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  books.  It  is  no  loncrer  a  magical  and  infallible 
oracle  verbally  and  syllabically  inspired;  but  a  perfectly 
veracious  and  divinely  simple  record  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  God's  Church— from  the  beginning  down  to  the 
Apostolic  age— describing  in  full  its  successive  essays  in 
organisation,  its  failures  and  victories,  its  achievements  of 
saints  and  heroes  ;  giving  in  perfect  good  faith  its  legends  of 
Jonah  and  his  whale,  of  Balaam  and  his  ass,  of  Samson  and 
his  lion ;  and  weaving-in  many  lovely  myths,  and  dreams 
and  poems—the  angels'  ladder,  the  rainbow  covenant  of  hope 
and  peace  for  animals  as  well  as  men,  the  garden  of  sweet 
innocence  and  of  sad  primaeval  fall. 

Christians  have  to  learn  to  understand  the  intrinsic 
OrientaliBm  of  their  own  Scriptures,  and  by  Hebrew  aid  to 
translate  them  truly  into  Western  forma  of  thought.  ^ 


VENAL  VOTING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Professor  J.  McCook  follows  up  the  subject  of  hi»c 
previous  paper  in  the  Forunif  by  writing  in  the  October 
number  on  "  Venal  Voting :  Methods  and  Remedies."  A 
good  deal  of  what  he  says  will  be  of  interest  to  other 
than  American  readers : — 

How  is  the  bribery  accomplished  ?  Where  the  ballot  is 
open  the  process  is  simple  enough.  The  person  is  handed  a 
ticket,  accompanied  to  the  polls,  watched  with  bawk-like 
sharpness  until  the  ballot  is  in  the  box  ;  ho  then  goes  to  the 
cashier  and  draws  his  pay,  takes  a  fistful  of  tickets  and 
poses  as  a  ticket-peddler  for  half  an  hour  or  so— then  quietly- 
drops  off  and  disappears. 

The  Australian  ballot,  which  was  hoped  to  be  an 
efiectual  check  upon  bribery,  has  not  been  efficacious, 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Americans  have  not 
adopted  the  Australian  ballot  as  we  have  done.  They 
still  allow  a  man  to  put  his  ticket  into  an  envelope,  and 
stamp  the  envelope  instead  of  the  voting  paper ;  hence 
the  door  is  open  to  fraud  in  this  way. 

A  manager  may  sacrifice  his  own  vote  in  the  morning,, 
carry  away  the  stamped  official  envelope,  enclose  a  vote  in  it, 
securely  seal  it,  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  "worker"  and 
condition  payment  upon  the  delivery  of  a  new  and  unbroken 
envelope ;  and  this  may  be  kept  going  all  the  day. 

This  hole  might  be  stopped  up,  but,  no  matter  how 
effective  you  may  make  your  safeguards : — 

In  every  such  system  there  remains  the  easy,  though  twice 
as  expensive  plan,  of  paying  men  to  stay  away,  which  haa 
probably  been  used  in  a  certain,  though  not  great  degree,, 
but  which  is  sure  to  be  used  when  all  else  fails. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  system  of  bribery,  which  is 
growing,  is  to  lower  the  character  of  candidates,  and 
narrow 'the  range  within  which  they  can  be  chosen. 

In  general,  however,  the  money  comes  from  the  candidates. 
These  are  assessed  on  a  scale  graduated  according  to  office 
or  salary.  Thus :  councilman,  twenty-five  dollars  ;  alderman, 
fifty  dollars ;  first  selectman,  two  hundred  dollars ;  mayor, 
whatever  can  be  got.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  annual  value  of 
the  office  would  not  be  far  wrong.  Even  offices  which  bring 
no  salary,  but  only  expense,  are  assessed. 

Yet,  although  this  and  other  evils  are  quite  obvious, 
Dr.  McCook  says: — 

Whether  for  defence  or  offence,  it  is  resorted  to,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  in  many  instances,  from  the  profound  convictiom 
that  the  good  of  the  country  requires  it.  The  bribers  are 
earnest  men  often,  and  often  patriotic.  And  in  some  instances . 
I  know  they  have  not  gone  into  politics  from  improper 
motives. 

Considering  the  remedies  which  should  be  adopted,  he 
makes  various  suggestions:  (1)  He  would  disfrancKise* 
all  the  illiterate;  (2)  he  would  make  the  enjoyment 
of  aU  the  suffrage  dependent  upon  the  sustaining  of  a 
good  moral  character;  (3)  he  would  strengthen  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot ;  and  (4)  he  would  cultivate  pub- 
licity and  let  as  much  light  in  upon  the  dark  comers  as 
possible. 

There  is  evidently  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  The  evil 
has  its  root  in  a  general  decay  of  morality. 

Oaths  in  generd  are  administered  wii  hout  much  decorum 
and  taken  without  much  seriousness.  I  have  been  struck  by 
the  remark  of  a  man,  himself  "  not  much  of  a  Christian,"  as 
he  would  probably  say,  that  "  among  the  foreign  element 
you  will  find  venality  most  where  the  religion  of  childhoocf 
and  its  restraints  have  been  abandoned."  That  this  is  true 
for  both  the  American  and  the  njore  recently  transplanted 
stocks,  I  think  this  paper  shows.  Organised  goodness  is  the 
best  remedy  ae^ainst  organised  badness. 

Mr.  D.  Field,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Forum,  points 
out  the  "  primary,"  or  the  ward  meetings,  as  we  should 
call  them,  at  which  the  candidate  is  elected,  must  be 
attended  to  if  anything  is  to  be  done. 
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FICTION  FOR  YOUNG  FOLK. 

AN  IMPROVED  BRAND  WANTED. 

When  we  get  beyond  the  stage  of  '*Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,"  '^Sindbad  the  Sailor,"  "Bluebeard,"  and 
''Dick  Wbittington,"  and  again  beyond  the  stage  of 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  and  "Tlie  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  we 
enter  a  realm  of  fiction  which,  like  all  the  other  realms, 
seems  amply  wide  enough.  According  to  a  slashing 
writer  in  tne  current  number  of  the  Church  Quarterly , 
there  is  in  this  particular  realm  of  literature  much  more 
quantity  than  quality.  Books  abound,  he  says,  the  drift 
of  which  often  is  to  produce  precocious  moralising,  and 
to  do  more  harm  than  gooa.  Perhaps  the  wnter  is 
sometimes  extreme  in  his  assertions,  but  there  is  so 
much  of  good  sense  and  so  little  of  cant  in  the  article 
that  everybody  may  read  it  with  advantage. 

THE  BAD  NOVEL. 

Remarking  that  young  folk  nowadays  are  allowed  to 
plunge  headlong  into  the  world's  follies  and  fr^.uds  and 
falsehoods,  and  can  never,  it  seems,  too  early  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  seamy  side  of  life,  the  writer  proceeds  : — 

It  is  said,  on  good  aathority,  that  about  eight  hundred 
novels  are  pablished  every  year  in  England ;  most  of  them 
within  reach  of  young  readers,  and  mainly  depending — for 
interest — on  vicious  plots.  A  vicious  plot  is  where  some 
crime  or  violation  of  the  moral  law  is  the  chief  incident  of 
the  story,  on  which  the  whole  turns,  and  in  which  the  hero 
or  heroine  plays  a  vital  part — though  it  be  wrapped  in 
mystery  to  the  end.  This  central  idea  may  be  murder, 
bigamy,  theft,  burglary,  abduction,  embezzlement,  or  forgery ; 
elopement,  ending  in  the  Divorce  Court ;  or  a  sudden  dis- 
appearance, ending  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

8UPPi;.Y  AND  DBBIAKD. 

Another  class  of  novels,  in  which  untrained  writers 
plunge  into  the  deepest  problems  of  life,  the  Bioviewer 
<)en8ures  in  scathing  terms.   And  yet,  sa^s  he : — 

If  we  are  to  believe  one  of  the  most  focile  and  popular  of 
«uch  authors,  the  whole  question  is  simply  one  of  supply  and 
^demand.  The  publisher,  we  are  told,  orders  such  and  such 
a  book,  staid  or  sentimental,  sceptical  or  orthodox,  just 
according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  or  craze,  and  the  writer 
of  fiction  obeys.  He  is  told  not  to  tread  too  hard  on  the 
favourite  corns  of  the  public ;  the  thing  must  be  cunningly 
-wrought,  amusing— bloody,  if  you  l&e — sensational,  and 
exciting :  to  go  with  the  age,  and  follow  the  popular  demand. 
He  might,  of  course,  do  otherwise  and  better,  but  he  would 
find  no  readers,  and.  so  the  thing  would  not  pay.  If  the 
matter  stands  really  thus  (and  the  author  speaks  after 
considerable  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  such  books), 
no  wonder  that  volume  after  volume  of  poisonous  trash 
appears,  and  is  devour^  by  thousands  of  hungry  readers 
with  an  appetite  that  gprows  coarser  by  what  it  feeds  on. 

OLD  AND  NEW. 

We  must  all  agree  with  the  Reviewer  in  looking  back 
with  regret  from  such  sickly  trash  as  this  to  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "  Evenings  at  Home,"  and  the  fairy  stories  of 
the  children  of  other  days : — 

There  is  still  a  good  supply  of  healthy  fiction  from  writers 
who  have  done  their  best  in  the  cause  of  sound  teaching, 
beauty,  grace,  and  truth,  to  purify  the  taste,  delight  the 
imagination,  and  charm  the  fancy.  There  is  hardly  need  to 
mention  the  names  of  such  vmters  as  Oliphant,  Tonge, 
Christie  Murray,  Black,  Jean  Ingelow,  Besant,  and  Barrie ; 
or  such  books  as  "  Tom  Browne,**  **  Jan  of  the  Mill,"  **  Loma 
Doone,"  or  "  Alice  in  Wonderland."  Their  name  is  legion, 
their  praise  in  every  mouth. 

A  WORD  TO  THE  SOCIETIES. 

In  respect  of  providing  sound,  healthy,  high-toned,  and 
religious  reading  for  young  folk,  the  Reviewer  has  weighed 
and  found  wanting  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  Their  out- 
jmt  he  thmks  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  : — 


But  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  is  a 
Church  society,  richly  endowed,  conducted  by  able  men, 
and,  apart  from  all  its  direct  religious  teaching,  ought  to 
provide  an  ample  and  magnificent  supply  of  sound,  whole- 
some, and  high-class  fiction  for  young  people.  For  doctrine, 
science,  and  as  pure  literature,  their  juvenile  books  should 
take  the  highest  rank.  Ihey  who  know  them  best  cannot 
bestow  any  such  commendation,  but  are  sometimes  driven  to 
use  such  descriptive  words  as  twaddle  or  wishy-washy,  no  salt, 
not  a  spark  of  fire,  no  flame  of  living  tmth.  One  result  of 
this  is  that  thousands  of  young  readers,  yawning  over  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  seek  for  food 
and  amusement  elsewhere. 


SOUNDS  AND  COLOURS. 

M.  Alfred  Binet,  in  the  He  rue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
October  1st,  discusses  what  he  calls  the  problem  of 
"coloured  audition."  The  article  is  venr  interesting, 
though  rather  tlu-ough  the  facts  given  than  the  conclufiiona 
deduced  from  them,  which  do  not,  to  the  imncientific 
mind,  look  very  tangible  or  definite. 

It  is  very  certain  that  some  people  possess  a  peculiar 
faculty  of  associating  colour  with  sound  as  naturally  aa 
aJU  of  us  do  with  visible  objects.  To  them  it  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  to  think  of  one  vowel  as  red,  or  another 
blue,  that  it  is  only  when  they  accidentally  betray  thifl 
peculiarity  in  conversation  with  others  that  they  find  it 
out  to  be  a  peculiarity  at  all.  A  French  lady,  speaking 
of  a  certain  flower,  once  remarked, It  is  as  blue  as  the 
name  JuXesP  Seeing  the  surprised  looks  of  the  company^ 
she  naively  added,  Why,  every  one  knows  that  the  name 
Jtdei  is  blue.''  The  investigation  of  this  phenomenon  ia 
rendered  exceedingly  difficmt  by  the  fact  that  scarcely 
any  two  persons  nave  the  same  scale  of  colour.  Two 
dijfferent  scales  are  given  thus : 

A,  black ;  E,  yellow ;  I,  white ;  O,  red ;  U,  green. 
A,  black ;  E,  blue ;  I,  red ;  O,  yellow ;  U,  green. 
(Of  course,  in  these  scales,  the  vowels  have  the  broad, 
or  continental,  not  the  English  sound.) 

Some  of  the  younger  French  poets,  belonging  to  the 
"  Symbolist "  sonool  so-called,  have  endeavoured  to  press 
this  faculty  into  the  service  of  poetry,  and  Augusta 
Rimbaud  even  wrote  a  sonnet  to  support  the  theory  in 
which  he  described  the  colours  of  the  vowels— a  being 
black,  and  u  green,  as  above,  though  o  is  blue.  His  scale 
is  disputed,  however,  by  another  j»et,  M.  Ren^  Ghil,  who 
says  that  o  is  red  and  u  yellow.  In  a  matter  so  purely 
personal  as  this,  of  course,  no  outsider — and  indeed  no 
one— can  decide;  it  is  one  where  reasoning  becomes 
impossible.  But  we  may  remark  that  red  seems  to  be 
the  most  frequent  colour  for  the  open  vowel  o ;  and  this 
corresponds  with  the  recorded  assertion  of  a  blind  man 
— that  he  thought  the  deep  blast  of  a  trumpet  must  be 
scarlet. 

M.  Ghil  has  also  associated  the  sounds  of  various 
musical  instruments  with  colours ;  thus,  the  tone  of  the 
organ  is  black,  that  of  the  harp  white,  the  vioUn  blue,  the 
flute  yellow,  and  brass  instruments  red.  But  it  is 
scarce^  to  be  expected  that  ordinary  mortals  should  be 
able  to  follow  him  into  these  regions  of  fancy. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  subject  is  very  curious,  as  also 
the  whole  (probably  cognate)  class  of  phenomena,  which 
Sir  Francis  Galton  has  described  under  the  name  of 
"Visualisation."  Some  people,  when  making  mental 
calculations,  always  seem  to  see  their  figures  enclosed  in 
coloured  circles ;  others  have  visual  forms  of  the  monti» 
or  the  days  of  the  week:~Monday  is  to  them,  e.g, 
round  blue  object.*'   Readers  of  tnat  clever  little  book 

Soul  Shapes (from  which  this  last  phrase  is  a  quotation) 
will  remember  a  very  quaint  and  suggestive,  if  fanciful* 
use  made  of  this  idea. 
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WOMEN  ON  WOMEN'S  DRESS. 

The  Arena  for  October  continues  its  crusade  against 
stays  and  petticoats.  Lady  Harberton  has  the  first 
place,  and  lifts  up  her  voice  against  the  dresses  of  the 
present  da}',  which  look  like  riding-habits  gone  mad. 
They  are  not  adapted  for  going  about  in,  and,  as  a 
result,  all  the  women  one  meets  are  in  a  chronic  state  of 
feehng  so  dreadfully  tired.  Women  have  to  do  more  and 
more  work  under  artificially  exhausting  conditions,  and 
with  clothes  that  strongly  tend  to  produce  a  variety  of 
inteinal  diseases.  Lady  Harberton  is  uncompromising  in 
her  assertion  of  the  foundation  principle  that  two-legged 
dresses  are  the  only  suitable  dresses  for  two-legged 
creatures.  But  the  is  not  venr  hopeful.  She  thinks  the 
majority  of  women  are  indiiferent  to  art,  health,  and 
everything  else  in  connection  with  dress.  Their  one  and 
only  desire  is  to  be  thought  smart,  and  to  accomplish 
this  they  will  sacrifice  every  earthly  consideration. 

Miss  Octavia  W.  Bates,  writing  on  tho  College 
Women's  outlook,  deplores  the  evil  state  of  her  eex  in 
being  compelled  to  wear  dresses  which  waste  her  strength, 
absorb  her  attention,  drain  her  nervous  force,  and 
effectually  catch  up  all  the  dirt  that  lies  about  handy. 
She  sighs  despairingly  for  the  free  and  easy  costume  in 
which  her  male  fellow  students  are  able  to  live,  and  she 
almost  goes  as  far  as  to  declare  that  no  man  could  pass 
his  examinations  if  he  had  to  wear  any  stays.  A  com- 
fortable, healthful,  suitable  dress  often  makes  all  the 
difference  between  breakmg  down  in  healthy  or  being  able 
to  get  through  college. 

Miss  Grace  Greenwood  gives  an  autebiographioal 
account  of  how  happy  she  used  to  be  before  she  was  put 
into  stavs,  and  the  torture  to  which  ^e  subjected  her- 
self in  the  struggle  to  attain  the  ideal  of  a  wasp  waist. 
She  had  side-aches  and  palpitations  of  the  heart,  she  lost 
her  colour,  she  woke  up  tired,  she  got  a  churchyard 
cough,  she  became  round-shoulaiBrod,  but  she  was  thin, 
and  had  a  slender  waist,  and  was  happy.  The  doctors 
were  called  in,  and  they,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  bled 
her.  From  beins  a  heidthy  child,  she  grew  into  a  slender, 
nervous  girl,  witn  unreliable  lungs,  a  mutinous  stomach, 
a  lazy  liver,  and  a  skittish  heart.  She  thinks  that  English 
women  are  almost  as  bad  as  Americans : — 

In  that  climate,  heavy  cloth,  tweed  or  serge  gowns,  tailor- 
made,  were  then  mach  worn,  the  ekirt,  long  and  full  but 
tightly  drawn  back,  forbidding  freedom  of  motion;  the 
stomach  ruthlessly  jammed  down  by  the  long,  tight  corsage ; 
while  corsets,  or  rather  stays— the  real  old-fashioned,  rigid, 
uncompromising  British  stays— were  de  rigueur  for  most  of 
the  day,  always  for  evening  dress. 

Miss  Greenwood  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  daughters  suffer  from  ill-health  because, 
notwithstanding  the  exercise  which  they  take,  they  do  not 
dress  rationally  in  evenings : — 

Perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  late  attacks  of  rheumatism 
and  anemia  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  dinner  the  tired  girls  are 
traced  up  with  stays,  drawn  tight  to  facilitate  digestion,  and 
that  their  corsages  are  cut  low,  whatever  the  season  or 
weather,  and  fitting  close  and  wrinkleless  over  the  slenderest 
waists  in  the  kingdom. 

The  net  result  of  reading  these  papers  on  Women's 
Dress  is  not  calculated  to  increase  a  man's  estimate 
of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  his  sisters.  Judging  by 
the  account  given  by  those  experts  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  make  their  clothes,  their  proper  place  would 
seem  to  be  the  nearest  lunatic  asylum. 

Mr.  Flower,  the  editor,  writing  on  the  next  forward 
step  for  women,  urges  the  adoption  of  the  gymnasium 
costume,  and  maintains  that  the  skirt  is  tne  enemy 
against  which  war  must  be  waged. 


SIR  RICHARD  BURTON.-BY  HIS  WIFE. 

EXPLANATION  AND  A  DJFENCE. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  who  had  visited  Ladv  Burton,, 
kissed  her,  and  assured  her  of  her  friendship,  otner  people - 
being  in  the  room,  did  not  hesitate  to  write  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  last  March,  an  attack  upon  her 
friend  on  the  strength  of  a  knowledge  of  Bir  Richsrd 
Burton,  limited  to  her  having  seen  Bm  hi^f  a  dozen 
times  at  a  dinner-table  in  the  course  of  her  life.  Lady 
Burton,  who  had  constantly  worked  with  her  husband  for 
thirty  years,  now  explains  how  it  was  that  she  sent  for  a 
priest  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's 

frank  agnostic,"  and  why  she  destroyed  his  transla- 
tion of  the  more  or  less  pornographic  Arabian  work 
of  The  Scented  Garden.**  He  knew  that  she  did  not 
wish  "  The  Scented  Garden"  to  be  published.  It  was 
with  him  a  mere  matter  of  money,  and  he  left  her  sole 
executrix,  with  absolute  powers  to  act  solely  upon  her 
own  judgment  and  discretion,  as  she  had  been  nis  sole 
helper  for  thirty  years.    Lady  Burton,  therefore,  bui  ned 

The  Scented  Garden."  Burton  seems  to  have  looked 
at  the  question  of  the  supply  of  Oriental  indecencies  to 
the  English  market  as  a  simple  question  of  business : — 

When  he  had  done  "The  Arabian  Nights,"  he  said,  in  his 
joking,  honest  way,  •*  I  have  struggled  for  forty-seven  3  f ars, 
distinguishing  myself  honourably  in  every  way  that  I  possibly 
could,  I  never  had  a  compliment  nor  a  *  thank  you,'  cor  a 
single  farthing.  I  translate  a  doubtful  book  in  my  old 
age,  and  I  immediately  make  16.000  guineas.  Now  that  I 
know  the  taste  of  England,  we  need  never  be  without  money." 

Even  if  the  book  had  been  unobjectionable  from  the 
moral  point  of  view  it  was  not  worth  while  printing,  as 
its  only  value  was  in  its  annotations.  It  was  begun 
during  the  last  two  years  of  sickness  and  was  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  his  former  works.  As  to  the  summoning 
of  the  priest  to  administer  the  last  Sacrament  to  tliis 

frank  agnostic,"  his  wife  enters  into  an  explanation 
which  shows  however  loosely  his  CathoUcism  sat  upon  him 
Eiohard  Burton  was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  th& 
Catholic  Church.  He  left  the  Protestants  as  soon  as  lie 
got  out  to  India. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  knew  it,  for  he  passed  Richard  through 
all  the  missions  in  wild  places  all  over  the  world  as  a  Catholic 
officer,  and  was  willing  to  patronise  my  marriage.  But 
Kichard  never  let  vie  know  anything  about  it  until  some 
time  after  we  were  married,  and  I  have  kept  it  all  my  life  a 
secret.  I  have  always  steadily  said  that  '*  I  did  not  know.''' 
because  I  never  meant  to  tell  it  to  any  one  but  those  who  had 
a  right  to  ask,  as  I  did  not  see  how  it  concerned  the  public. 

As  to  the  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  from  the 
evidence  which  she  adduces : — 

I  have  two  papers  signed  by  him,  one  of  which  was  put  in 
my  Prayer-book,  and  one  in  a  drawer,  and  they  contained  the 
following  words :  *'  I  desired  to  die  as  a  Catholic,  and  to 
receive  the  Sacraments  of  Penance,  of  Communion,  and 
Extreme  Unction.  In  case  it  should  ever  occur  to  me  to 
revoke  it,  I  now  hereby  declare  that  £uch  revocation  is  to  be 
held  null  and  void  " ;  and  another  to  the  same  effect,  but  in 
different  words,  was  put  in  his  own  drawer  four  days  before 
he  died,  so  that  the  moment  the  doctor  told  me  that  he  was 
in  danger  I  immediately  sent  for  the  priest. 

I  am  by  no  means  going  to  tell  you  that  bis  Catholicity  was 
a  life-long,  fixed,  and  steady  thing,  like  mine.  It  was  not. 
He  had  long  and  wild  fits  of  Eastern  agnosticism,  but  not 
the  agnosticism  that  I  have  seen  in  England  since  my  widow- 
hood. It  was  the  mysticism  of  the  East.  Periodically  he 
had  equal  Catholic  fits,  and  practised  it,  hiding  it  sometimes 
even  from  me,  though  I  knew  it.  In  every  place  we  Jived  in, 
except  Trieste,  he  had  a  priest  from  whom  he  took  lessons, 
but  even  this  stopped  after  he  had  resident  doctors  and  could 
not  go  out  by  himself. 
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IF  THE  TABLES  WERE  TURNED, 
Ob  thb  Casb  agiimst  Man's  Suffrage. 

Miss  J.  B.  Burt,  in  an  article  entitled  The  Insurrec- 
tion of  Women,^  says  some  things  that  are  very  well 
worth  saying  in  the  Fortnightly  Beview.  She  points  out 
that  the  opponents  of  woman  suffrage,  in  pointing  out 
the  eternal  distinction  between  then  and  women,  in  reatity 
prove  the  case  in  favour  of  their  enfranchisement : — 

The  eternal  distinction  of  sex  is  the  palladium  of  women's 
suffrage.  The  perpetual,  insuperable,  unassailable  differ- 
ences, organic  and  functional,  biological  and  psychological, 
between  men  and  women  are  just  the  safeguard  which  may 
enable  men  without  scruple  and  apprehension  to  make 
women  their  political  peers.  Women  may  safely  be  relieved 
from  political  disabilititjs  simply  because  they  can  never 
become  men. 

She  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  :— 

The  true  argument  in  favour  of  women's  suffrage  is  that 
we  have  the  chance  of  developing  a  new  type.  No  such 
chance  has  come  to  the  world  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

The  most  telling  portion  of  her  article,  however,  is  the 
following  passage,  in  which  she  supposes  that  society 
•exists  in  M&tb  in  which  the  whole  of  the  political  rights 
and  management  of  public  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
women  :— 

At  length  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  are  heard  in  the 
ranks  of  the  male  sex ;  and  a  section  of  the  men  of  Mars 
begins  to  agitate  for  a  share  in  the  p;ovemment.  A  panic 
ensues  among  the  women,  and  the  majority  of  them  make  a 
resolute  stana  against  the  agitation ;  they  say  that  nature  has 
adapted  men  for  the  exercise  of  the  trades  and  professions 
and  the  commercial  business  of  the  world,  but  that  the 
State  Ib  not  their  sphere ;  and  they  draw  a  most  disquieting 
picture  of  the  results  of  the  political  emancipation  of  men. 
For  if  men  get  votes,  they  will  of  course  immediately 
abandon  their  proper  occupations  which  they  have  carried 
on  for  centuries ;  and  what  will  become  then  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  ?  **  No,  gentlemen,"  says  one  of  the  spokes- 
women, '*  we  must  in  your  own  interests,  which  we  value  more 
dearly  than  anything  else,  decline  to  (nve  your  sex  the 
political  rights  which  female  citizens  enjoy  or  any 
direct  share  in  the  government  of  the  State.  We  assure  you 
that  we  are  not  prompted  by  selfish  motives.  We  aasore  yoa, 
*too,  that  we  have  the  highest  possible  opinion  of  the  male 
intellect ;  and  just  because  we  estimate  you  so  highly  we 
must  refuse  to  allow  you  to  degrade  yourself  by  any  form  of 
political  activity.  Believe  us,  when  we  tell  you  that  there  is 
nothing  so  demoralising  as  the  suffrage  for  men.  And  then 
your  intellect  is  not  the  same  in  kind  as  ours.  You  are  slow, 
steady,  solid  reasoners ;  yon  have  not  that  leaping  faculty  of 
instantaneous  insight  which,  excuse  us,  is  n^dful  for  a 
stateswoman  and  even  for  an  elector.  But  do  not  suppose 
that  you  have  no  voice  in  politics ;  are  not  your  wives  and 
daughters,  your  mothers  and  your  mothers-in-law,  always 
ready  to ^tVe  your  opinions  their  favourable  consideration? 
Do  yon  not  see  that  you  exercise  a  far  higher  influence  in  the 
State  now  than  you  would  exercise  if  you  were  our  political 
equals  7  No,  we  will  on  no  account  consent  to  take  you 
away  ^m  your  greater  and  nobler  duties.  The  simple 
truth  is  that,  if  your  sex  once  obtained  a  locus  gtamdi  in  the 
■administration  of  public  affairs,  all  manly  ideals  would 
crumble  into  dust  We  will  legislate  and  administer,  as 
Mtherto,  for  both  sexes ;  only  trust  us.  Be  content  with  our 
caresses,  and  perform  your  noble  mission,  undistracted  and 
undisturbed.  The  true  men  among  you  agree  with  us,  and 
have  no  desire  to  step  out  of  their  rightful  sphere.  They 
have  not  lost  that  refined  modesty  which  shrinks  from  the 
contanUnation  of  the  voting-booth  and  the  public  platform. 
They  know  that  there  is  nothing  in  Mars  that  we  women 
would  not  do  for  their  best  interests ;  and  they  know  their 
place.  The  fact  is  that  this  agitation  is  entirely  the  work  of 
a  few  freethinking  and  f reeliving  insurgents,  who  are  really 
not  respectable.  If  they  are  encouraged,  the  consequences 


may  be  simply  shocking.  We  shall  find  cmour  naturalUte  or 
who  knows  what  horror  in  full  swing  in  the  midst  of  us.  For 
these  wild  men,  who  have  taken  to  apeing  women — unsexed 
creatures,  neitlier  women  nor  men — are  perhaps  the  most 
deplorable  feature  of  the  age.  Of  equivocal  reputation  and 
equivocal  manners,  they  have  no  apparent  aim  in  life  except 
to  question  morality  and  defy  propnety ;  they  trot  the  globe 
and  walk  the  streets ;  they  flavour  their  conversation  with 
neologisms,  oh  yes,  and  with  phrases  &  double  entente ;  and 
they  have  a  way  of  forgetting  to  lock  their  bedroom  doors  in 
hotels.  Let  us  never  permit  these  outcast  males  to  persuade 
us  to  degrade  the  ideal  of  true  manhood.  I  see  a  woman 
smiling ;  she  is  a  hlatsSe  q/nSpis.  Let  us  not  blush  to  a^serc 
our  belief  in  manly  ideals.  Above  all,  I  implore  you,  fellow- 
countrywomen,  let  us  never  be  induced  to  tamper  with  the 
inscrutable  mystery  of  virility." 


A  LAST  WORD  FROU  LADY  JEUNE. 

Lady  Jeunb  replies  in  the  N'orth  American  JReview  for 
October  to  the  critics  who  condemned  her  article  upon 
"  London  Society."  As  may  be  expected  Ladv  Jeiine  is 
of  the  same  opinion  still.  She  does  not  feel  that  in  any 
important  point  her  statements  have  been  refuted.  She 
ventures,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  of  explanation  in 
order  that  she  may  have  the  last  word.  She  excuses 
herself  for  addressing  American  rather  than  English 
readers  by  saying  that  she  did  so  in  order  to  explain  to 
the  Americans  who  come  over  here  in  their  thousands,  as 
they  used  to  come  to  Paris,  that  what  they  called  Society 
by  no  means  contains  the  best  life  of  England.  Then 
I^y  Jeune  goes  over  her  old  points  again.  She 
laments  that  the  restraining  influence  which  the  Queen 
exercised  over  Society  has  practically  disappeared. 
Replying  to  Mr.  Mallock,  she  points  out  that  the  new 
anstocracy  of  wealth  almost  servilely  imitates  the  old 
aristocracy,  which  is  becoming  dependent  npon  t^e  uqw 
comers  for  their  amusement  and  pleasures.  The  English 
aristocracy  has  always  been  more  or  less  democratic ;  but 
of  late  years  the  change  has  come  in  that  the  wives  of  new 
comers  have  received  the  social  recognition  which  was 
formerly  exclusively  enjoyed  by  their  husbands.  Neither 
JLiady  Peel  nor  Lady  Beaconsfleld  was  ever  on  the  same 
terms  of  free-and-easy  intimacy  with  the  "grandea 
dames  "  of  the  London  world  as  their  husbands  were  with 
every  man  of  whatever  rank  or  position.  Nowadays,  if  a 
rich  woman  has  a  good  cook  she  can  enter  Society,  if  she 
play  her  c&rds  weU,  with  the  best  of  them,  for  the  road 
to  English  Society,  according  to  Lady  Jeune,  is  through 
the  stomach : — 

But  the  great  mass  of  Society  owe  few  of  the  triumphs 
they  enjoy  to  their  wit,  but  much  to  their  wine  and  food, 
and  many  a  cordon  bleu  lays  his  head  on  his  pillow  every 
night  with  the  catisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  master  and 
mistress  would  never  be  where  they  are  but  for  his  genius. 
Intellect,  cultivation,  refinement,  are  still  the  characteriBtlcs 
of  certain  sets  in  London,  but  the  largest  and  most  sought 
after  is  that  whose  aims  are  pleasure,  and  whose  desires 
are  the  gratification  of  the  moment. 

Finally,  she  winds  up  with  reasserting  the  two  great 
evils  which  she  has  noticed  in  Society : — 

One,  and  probably  the  most  dangerous,  is  the  obvious  way 
in  which  women  are  losing  their  control  over  Society,  and 
with  it  the  respect  due  to  their  position  from  men.  The 
tone  of  conversation,  the  stories  told  in  their  presence,  and 
the  want  of  deference  to  them  in  the  behaviour  of  men,  are 
very  significant  changes.  The  other  I  intended  to  make  one 
of  the  main  points  of  my  former  article,  and  I  refer  to  it 
again  in  order  to  remark  that  I  have  not  seen  any  substantial 
contradiction  of  it.  I  mean  what  I  cannot  help  describing 
as  the  mercenary  character  attaching  in  an  increasing 
degree  to  relations  otherwise  deplorable  enough. 
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LONDON'S  BUSY  RAILWAYS. 

PRESBNT  AND  FUTUBB. 

An  article  bristling  with  figures  gives  the  readers  of  the 
Quarterly  Revieic  some  idea  of  the  immense  volumes  of 
traffic  that  roll  over  the  train  and  tram  Unes  of  London. 
The  writer,  whose  paper  is  headed  Rapid  Transit  in 
London/'  lays  to  the  Bnglishman's  soul  the  flattering 
unction  that  he  has  designed  and  carried  out  for  himself 
in  London  the  best  and  most  highly  developed  arrange- 
ment of  urban  rapid  transit  in  the  world.  Not  every- 
body is  aware  that  within  a  six-mile  radius  of  Oharint^ 
Cross  there  are  270  miles  of  line,  and  255  stations;  and 
within  a  twelve-mile  radius  over  400  miles  of  line  and 
391  stations— not  taking  into  account  the  use  of  lines  and 
stations  by  more  than  one  company. 

LONDON  TBAPFIC. 

jL<ie  following  gross  totals  are  arrived  at  by  methods 
which  necessaiuy  render  them — ^well,  very  gross : — 

Railway  passengers   327  miUions. 

Omnibus    200  „ 

Tramway     „    200  „ 

Cab  and  steamer  passengers  50 

Total    777  millions. 

On  an  ordinary  week-day  the  public  conveyances  of 
London  carry  about  two  and  a-half  milUon  passengers, 
of  which  nuriber  tlu^  railways  carry  about  a  muliou.  The 
I  ail  way  companies  aL  taken  together  run  something  like 
six  thousand  suburban  and  metropoUtan  trains  per  day. 
The  City  census  showed  that  the  number  of  persons 
entering  the  City  between  7  and  8  a.m.  was  57,000 ;  be- 
tween 8  and  9  a.m.  it  rose  to  132,000 ;  then  fell  slowly 
to  125,000  betweon  9  and  10  a.m. ;  rapidly  to  81,000 
between  10  and  11  a.m.;  while  finally  between  11  o'clock 
and  noon  it  dropped  again  to  67,000,  which  is  about  the 
normal  figure  for  the  daylight  hours. 

FROlf  CITY  TO  SUBURBS. 

Although  the  population  per  acre  of  London  is  small 
as  compared  witn  that  of  other  large  cities  like  Berlin, 
it  is  decreasing  rapidly  in  the  central  districts : — 

The  Central  Area  of  the  Registrar-General,  with  a  popu- 
lation now  of  about  a  million,  shows  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent,  in 
1891  on  the  top  of  one  of  over  4  per  cent,  in  the  preceding 
decade.  The  Outer  Ring,  on  the  other  hand— the  urban  area 
outside  the  limits  of  the  County  of  London — shows  at  the 
same  date  an  increase  in  population  of  49  per  cent,  on  the 
top  of  a  50  per  cent,  increase  from  1871  to  1881.  Certain 
points  in  the  Outer  Ring  show  a  rate  of  increase  even  more 
remarkable.  WiUesden  and  Leighton  had  each  of  them  in 
1881  a  population  of  27,000 ;  they  both  have  over  60,000  to- 
day. Tottenham  has  grown  from  36,000  to  71,000,  all  but 
double ;  West  Ham  from  129,000  to  205,000.  Even  Croydon, 
which  was  78,000  ten  years  ago,  is  102,000  to-day. 

A  TWO-DECKEB  RAILWAY. 

The  Reviewer  thinks  overhead  railways  like  that  of 
New  York  wholly  impracticable  in  London.  The  only 
overhead  lines  possible  in  London  would  be  made  by 

double-decking  "  existing  lines : 

The  South-Eastem  used,  twenty  years  back,  to  run  a 
**  shuttle  "  service  every  ten  minutes  between  Charing  Cross 
and  Cannon  Street ;  one  line  of  rails  being  reserved  for  this 
purpose.  The  '* shuttle"  service  disappeared  years  ago,  and 
the  line  which  it  occupied  has  been  taken  possession  of  by 
ordinary  traffic.  An  overhead  narrow-gauge  railway,  worked 
by  light  electrical  engines,  might  have  been  constructed  at 
a  very  moderate  cost ;  and  would  not  only  have  regained  for 
the  South-Eastem  the  traffic  from  Charing  Cross  and 
Waterloo  into  the  City,  which  it  has  weU-nigh  lost,  but  also 
have  afforded  relief  to  the  main  lines  underneath.  We  shall 
probably  see  some  of  our  great  stations  **  double-decked  ^ 
before  many  years  are  out.   Ten  years  hence  we  may  see  the 


present  rails  given  up  to  long-distance,  and  what  one  might 
call  semi-suburban  trains — trains  serving  stations  distant 
between  thirty  and  ten  miles  from  the  terminus,  but 
ignoring  those  closer  in— while  overhead  an  almost  incessant 
service  of  electric  trains  will  be  run  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  truly  suburban  or  omnibus  traffic. 

THB  NEW  SCHBHIS. 

We  are  at  present  shut  up,  the  writer  thinks,  to  the 
Greathead  system  for  new  London  lines — the  system  of 
tunnelling  without  disturbing  the  surface  except  for 
stations,  uie  lines  being  work^  by  electricity  or  cable. 
The  City  and  South  London  is  the  pioneer  in  this  system^ 
but  has,  up  to  the  present,  paid  only  one  half  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  its  capital.  In  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment there  were,  nevertheless,  six  new  lines  projected  on 
the  Greathead  system.   They  are : — 

(a)  The  Central  London,  from  Hammersmith  to  the  Bank 
and  Liverpool  Street,  by  way  of  Oxford  Street,  Holbom,  and 
Cheapside. 

(h)  The  City  and  South  London,  from  London  Bridge  to 
the  Angel  at  Islington. 

(c)  The  Great  Northern  and  City,  from  Finsbury  Circus- 
across  Highbury  Fields  to  the  Great  Northern  line. 

(ji)  The  Waterloo  and  City,  from  Waterloo  to  Mansios- 
House. 

The  Waterloo  and  Baker  Street. 
(J)  The  Charing  Cross  and  Hampstead. 

BARNINQS  OP  RAILWAYS. 

The  average  earnings  for  Great  Britain  of  a  mile  of  rallway^ 
are  £4,000  per  mile.  For  England  alone  the  average  rises  to 
about  £5,000 ;  for  companies  whose  lines  are  crowded  from 
end  to  end  with  traffic,  such  as  the  Taff  Vale,  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  or  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  it 
rises  as  high  as  from  £7,000  to  £9,000.  The  Mersey  Railway,, 
a  deap-tunnel  line,  earns  £16,000 ;  the  Metropolitan  District 
about  £23,000;  the  Metropolitan  itself  less  than  £15,000, 
tiiough  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  this  latter  case,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  case  of  the  District  also,  the  urban  milage 
is  diluted  by  a  good  deal  of  merely  country  line.  The  South 
London  Electric  is  at  present  taking  something  like  £13,000 
to  £14,000  a  mile.  In  fact,  there  are  but  two  railways  in  the 
world  at  this  moment  earning  £30,000  a  mile— the  one.  the 
Manhattan  Elevated,  of  New  York,  which  has,  as  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  a  minimum  fare  of  2Jd. ;  the  other,  the 
North  London.  This  latter  company  is  set  down  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Reports  as  earning  the  enormous  sum  of 
£43,000  per  mile.   But  then  it  has  not  two  lines,  but  four. 

The  North  London  is  exuberantljr  prosperous  ;  the 
Metropolitan  still  pays  a  passable  dividend ;  the  District 
Bailway,  financially  speaking,  is  a  "disastrous  failure,'' 
and  the  East  London,  "  a  fauure  yet  more  disastrous." 
workmen's  trains. 

The  writer's  object  is,  of  course,  to  deter  the  London 
County  Council  from  hampering  the  new  lines  with  sub- 
ways, workmen's  trains,  and  so  on ;  and  frightening  the 
timid  investor  by  talking  about  running  free  trams  to  com- 
pete with  the  trains.  Talking  of  workmen's  fares,  he  says 
they  are  unheard  of  in  America ;  but  then  they  have  the 
zone  or  imiform  fare  system  in  operation : — 

For,  having  a  2Jd.  fare  as  the  minimum,  the  American  locf 
lines  can  afford  to  make  it  also  the  maximum ;  so  that  2^d 
franks  a  man  for  the  entire  distance  that  the  trains  go.  The 
result  of  this,  which  may  be  called  the  adoption  of  the  postal 
principle  in  urban  conununications,  is  obvious.  A  man  gains 
nothing  in  money  (tiiough  of  course  he  gains  a  little  in  time) 
by  living  two  iniles  instead  of  ten  miles  from  his  work.  In 
other  words,  the  premium  on  overcrowding  iu  the  central 
districts  is  abolished.  American  cities  therefore — and 
Chicago  and  Boston  are  still  more  striking  instances  of  this 
than  New  York— are  rapidly  decentralising  and  spreading 
themselves  over  consUmtly  increasing  areas,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  their  population,  both  morally  and  physically. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  THEATRE. 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton,  according  to  an  interviewer 
an  the  Young  Man^  has  come  perilou^y  near  falling  under 
the  condemnation  pronoimced  upon  me  many  years  ago 
for  asserting  that  the  Ideal  Church  would  run  its  own 
theatre.  Ilie  following  extract  from  the  interview  may 
be  read  with  interest  and  profit : — 

I  notice  that  you  say  in  Ihe  Home  Messenger,  *  the  French 
and  Germans  usually  have  amusing  things  for  amusement ' 
and  that  'we  in  England  eschew  them.'  In  what  way  is 
it  so? 

In  France  the  difference  is  very  noticeable.  The  whole 
life  there  seems  to  be  so  much  more  animated.  In  the  daily 
routine  of  social  duties  there  is  more  esprit.  Our  social  life 
is  harder  than  our  labour.  If  you  go  into  the  public  gardens 
in  France  you  find  the  men  with  their  wives  on  their  arms, 
and  tbjir  children,  and  there  is  a  real  sense  of  festivity  in 
their  life  which  I  entirely  miss  in  England.  If  you  compare 
a  French  holiday  with  one  on  Hampstead  Heath,  the 
oontrast  is  appalling.  Here  it  is  buffoonery  and  ex- 
travagance, generally  ending  in  over-drinking.  In  France 
they  amuse  themselves,  and  are  bright  without  going  to  these 
excesses.  Of  course,  the  French  temperament  is  different 
from  our  own.  There  is  something  in  the  English  character 
which  is  earnest  for  good  or  evil.  I  fancy  the  prevalent  tone 
of  amusement  is  due  to  the  national  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  everything  we  can  do  to  get 
young  people  to  amuse  themselves,  to  see  the  charm  of 
simple  and  natural  amusement,  will  tend  to  alter  our 
character.  In  the  sixteenth  century  this  idea  was  far 
more  prevalent  than  with  us  to-day.  They  did  not  attend 
concerts,  but  they  all  sang  and  played,  as  the  nature  of 
much  of  the  Elizabethan  literature  shows.  What  we  call 
•*  Merrie  England  "  was  really  a  society  of  people  who  knew 
now  to  amuse  one  another.  And  that  is  what  we  want. 
In  Germany,  also,  music  and  the  theatre  do  so  minister 
to  the  recreation  of  the  citizens,  that  they  really  promote 
their  welfare. 

The  condition  of  our  theatres  is  so  bad,  their  hours  so 
late,  they  are  so  surrounded  by  the  means  of  debauchery 
of  different  kinds,  that  the  purity  which  Christians  would 
brin?  to  the  theatre  would  get  very  much  besmirched  before 
it  began  to  tell.  I  should  never  recommend  Christian  men 
to  work  on  those  lines;  it  has  been  attempted  and  failed. 
Men  have  come  down  to  the  present  level,  without  being 
able  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  theatre. 
Do  you  think  it  possible  to  have  an  ideal  theatre  7 
I  think  an  ideal  theatre  would  be  a  very  genuine  amuse- 
<ment  and  recreation.  As  I  liave  already  said,  the  theatre  in 
Germany  is  a  real  recreation  or  amusement.  It  is  open  at 
reasonable  hours,  is  surrounded  by  no  unpleasant  associa- 
tions, and  is  really  the  kind  of  refreshment  that  pure  art 
gives  to  the  mind.  It  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  healthful 
in  every  way.  Then  as  I  regard  the  study  of  a  great  writer 
as  a  true  recreation,  I  also  regard  the  presentation  of  such  a 
writer's  productions  upon  the  stage  as  a  legitimate  recrea- 
tion. 

What  part  do  you  think  the  Church  should  take  in  pro- 
moting such  a  theatre  ? 

If  by  the  Church  you  mean  the  organisation  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  spiritual  liJfe,  I  am  not  sure  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  subject.  But  if  you  me.m  Christian  men  in  the 
broadest  sense,  I  think  nothing  could  be  more  wholesome 
than  that  they  should  set  themselves  to  provide  an  ideal 
theatre  for  London.  Just  as  Mr.  Atkins  has  set  himself  to 
provide  an  ideal  magazine  for  yoxmg  men,  it  would  be  an 
equally  Christian  thing  to  provide  ide^  amusement  for  young 
people  generally.  I  should  think  that,  if  only  there  were 
money  behind  it  sufficient  to  carry  it  out,  it  would  be  very 
valuable.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  pay — it  would  neces- 
sarily be  run  at  a  loss. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Christian  people  would  create 
a  demand  for  better  plays  if  they  attended  the  theatre  of 
to-day.   What  do  you  say  to  that? 


THE  STORY  OP  THE  BUFFALO  STRIKE 

Mb.  Thbodobb  Voobhees,  General  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Central,  contributes  to  the  North  American 
Review  for  October  a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
Buffalo  strike,  which  was  accompanied  with  so  much 
violence  last  August  that  five  thousand  troops  were 
called  out  to  maintain  order.  The  first  and  most 
interesting  feature  he  mentions  is  that  the  strike  was  a 
direct  result  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature to  enforce  a  ten  hours  day : — 

By  its  provisions,  ten  hours'  labour  performed  within 
twelve  consecutive  hours  constitute  a  day's  labour  in  the 
operation  of  all  steam  railroads,  and  additional  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  any  employ^  who  shall  be  employcKl  or  per- 
mitted to  work  in  excess  of  ten  hours. 

immediately  on  the  signing  of  this  law,  the  railroad  com- 
panies throughout  the  State  very  generally  notified  all 
employes  in  yard  service  that  their  rate  of  pay  thereafter 
would  be  a  price  per  hour  instead  of  the  monthly  rate  pre^ 
viously  paid ;  the  rate  per  hour  being  fixed  by  dividing  the 
monthly  rate  by  the  number  of  hours  that  had  been  required 
in  the  past.  This  arrangement  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
great  body  of  employes  without  question  or  dissent.  The 
switchmen  at  Buffalo,  however,  made  it  the  occasion  of  what 
was  practically  a  demand  for  an  inore^  in  pay. 

Their  demand  was  practically  that  they  should  be  paid 
as  much  for  the  ten  hours  as  they  had  been  previously  for 
the  twelve  hours  day.  This  the  railway  resisted,  and  the 
switchmen  turned  out.  They  set  fire  to  a  freight  and 
passenger  train,  cut  loose  a  train  of  coal-cars,  threw  two 
passenger  trains  from  the  track,  set  on  fire  a  goods  train, 
and  threw  a  passenger  train  off  the  track  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  There  were  only  six  hundred  men  on  stnke  at 
one  time,  but  as  there  are  six  hundred  miles  of  railway 
tracks  within  the  city  limits — for  the  railway  owns  six 
thousand  acres  out  of  the  twenty-four  thousand 
within  the  city— it  was  very  difficult  to  prevent  them 
doing  mischief.  From  the  first  the  strikers  relied 
solely  on  violence.  The  Sheriff  called  out  deputies, 
but  only  forty-five  rallied  to  his  summons,  and  they 
collapsed  the  moment  the  strikers  shouted  at  them.  The 
Sheriff,  therefore,  appealed  to  the  State  Government  for 
help,  and  by  next  day  five  thousand  troops  were  patrolling 
Buffalo  town.  The  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
tration made  a  formal  effort  to  arbitrate  over  the  question 
at  issue,  but  they  were  met  by  the  statement  that  there 
was  no  question  at  issue.  Six  hundred  men  had  left 
work ;  six  hundred  men  had  been  taken  in  their  place, 
and  there  was  nothhig  to  arbitrate  about.  The  Board 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  the  matter.  Mr.  Voorhees  maintains  that  if  the 
strikers  had  refrained  from  violence  there  would  not 
have  been  any  necessity  for  the  presence  of  a  single 
soldier,  and  work  would  not  have  been  interrupted 
in  any  way.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  if  the 
strikers  were  to  succeed  that  there  should  be  vi<>- 
leuce,  but  by  resorting  to  it  they  cut  their  own 
throats,  because,  as  Mr.  Voorhees  points  out,  no  strike 
has  any  chance  of  success  that  has  not  the  support, 
sympathy,  and  countenance  of  the  Press.  The  chances 
of  successful  strikes  on  the  American  railways  would 
seem  to  be  very  small  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Voorhees  says, 
that  applications  for  service  are  constant,  and  far  beyond 
the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled.  Of  course,  the 
pay  is  not  high,  but  a  man  employed  on  the  permanent 
staff  of  any  of  the  great  railways  is  more  secure  of  holding 
his  position  than  an  employ^  in  any  other  brancli  of 
industry. 
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THE  PLAYTHINGS  OF  FAMOUS  SOVEREIGNS. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  discovery  of  the  Queen's 
dolls  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Bevue  de  FamilU  of 
October  15  has  a  note  on  the  favourite  plaything^  of  some 
other  monarchs,  suggesting  also  that  a  curious  and 
interesting  monograph,  with  the  Queen's  dolls  as  a 
starting  point,  might  be  written  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Playthmgs  of  Sovereigns." 

THE  queen's  dolls. 

The  writer  imagines  that  did  etiquette  but  permit  it 
the  Queen  must  have  longed  to  be  alone  again  with  her 
old  playthings,  for  which  she  had  still  a  deep  affection^ 
and  that  it  must  have  been  touohinff  to  see  the  woman 
of  seventy-three,  in  all  her  glor^  as  Queen  and  Empress, 
examine  the  old  dolls  in  their  faded  blue  and  pink 
ribbons.  Doubtless,  too,  she  was  imable  to  restram  a 
tear  'at  the  sisht  of  them,  for  the  little  incident  must 
have  reminded  her  of  the  frailty  of  existence  and  re- 
called to  her  memory  those  she  has  had  around  her  and 
those  who  have  been  taken  since  the  happy  days  of  her 
youth,  when  she  made  the  dresses  for  the  somewhat 
grotesque  little  personages  gust  rescued  and  made 
famous. 

NICHOLASES  SOLDIERS. 

Like  many  other  sovereigns  Nicholas  I.  liked  to  play 
at  soldiers ;  but  he  did  not  con' e  it  himself  with  making 
the  squadrons  of  his  guard  pass  before  him;  he  played 
at  soldiers  with  dolls.  About  1836  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  have  new  uniforms  for  the  whole  Itussian 
army.  Accordingly  he  got  the  most  skilful  painters  to 
design  costumes  while  he  corrected  the  colours.  Then  he 
got  the  best  sculptors  to  execute  forty  figures,  fifty 
centimetres  in  height;  some  of  foot  soldiers  carrying 
their  arms  on  their  shoulders,  and  others  of  soldiers  on 
horseback,  with  their  sabred  in  their  hands.  Each  figure, 
admirably  modelled  and  coloured,  was  then  dressea  in 
uoiforms  of  the  patterns  corrected  and  selected  by  the 
Emperor,  and  the  effect  was  so  good  that  the  imiforms 
were  ordered  to  be  adopted  by  the  different  corps  of  the 
army  ;  while  in  his  work-room  at  Krasnoi^-Selo,  he 
erected  a  large  cupboard  with  glass  doors  in  which  to 
store  his  models  of  the  various  types  of  Itussian  soldiers 
of  1840. 

NAPOLEON*S  MILITAEY  STATUETTES. 

Napoleon  III.  also  had  a  collection  of  military  doUs, 
some  of  which,  being  made  of  bronze,  have  survived. 
Fr^miet,  of  the  Institut,  was  the  author  of  them.  One 
night,  when  passing  the  Tuileries,  where  a  ball  was  being 
given,  Fremiet  was  attracted  by  the  way  the  mounted 
guard  stood  motionless  at  the  doors  of  the  Palace  in  the 
square  covered  with  snow.  « 

Next  day  he  made  a  Uttle  sketch  of  the  soldier.  M.  de 
Nieuwerkerke  saw  it,  spoke  of  it  to  the  Emperor,  and 
eventually  asked  the  sculptor  to  make  a  series  of  similar 
statuettes  to  represent  all  the  types  in  the  French  army. 
Fremiet  did  so  well  that  the  Emperor,  struck  with  the 
scrupulous  accuracy  of  the  dress  and  harness  of  the  little 
models,  asked  the  artist  if  they  could  not  also  be 
coloured.  To  say  that  Fremiet  was  delighted  with  the 
idea  and  found  it  artistic  would  perhaps  be  presump- 
tuous, but  request  from  such  a  high  quarter  had  to  be 
granted,  and  so  he  set  to  work.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  merely  painting  the  blue  coats  and  red  trousers  on  the 
plaster.  As  still-life  deception  was  wanted,  he  was  anxious 
that  it  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  that  the  cloth, 
like  the  metal  for  the  weapons,  should  have  the  appear- 
ance of  realitv. 


THE  FBINCE  IMPEKIAL's  TOYS. 

He  imitated  the  oloth  by  sprinkling  a  powder  over  the* 
plaster  similar  to  that  used  for  making  velvet  paper,  and 
the  stripes  were  represented  by  sUk  threads,  so  that  the 
whole  snould  be  quite  correct.  Kid  gloves  were  utilised 
for  the  hame(96  of  the  horses.  The  arms,  which  were  all  of 
metal,  required  the  greatest  care,  but  every  item  was- 
identical  with  the  original  Even  on  the  buttons,  which 
were  only  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  the  Imperial  Eagle 
was  discernible.  Moreover,  the  artist  had  the  patience  to  ■ 
mould  362  pieces  of  metal  for  one  battery.  In  ten  years, 
1855-1865,  he  had  completed  seventy  such  figures,  and' 
they  were  placed  in  glass  cases  in  the  Pa&ce  of  the- 
Tuileries. 

One  day  when  the  Prince  Imperial  was  plaving  with' 
youn^  Fleury,  he  came  across  tiie  little  soldiers,  and 
thinkmg  they  were  playthings  intended  for  him  asked 
for  them.  His  tutor  granted  the  request,  and  the  son  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  son  of  the  General  played  at  battles 
with  them ;  and  it  may  be  easily  guessed  what,  in  such 
terrible  hands,  was  the  end  of  the  delicate  little  figures. 
Fremiet  repaired  them,  but  they  seemed  destined  to 
destruction,  only  one  escaping  in  the  fire  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  that  only  because  it  happened  to  be  at  the  house  of 
General  Fleury  at  the  time.  A  few  others,  made  of 
bronze,  also  survive,  and  one  of  them,  coloured  and 
draped  by  Baron  Desnoyers  de  Noirmont  as  a  hussar 
of  the  foinrth  regiment,  is  still  in  his  possession. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  playthings  of  Napoleon  IH., 
which  were  swept  away  in  the  same  storm  which  overturned 
the  throne  and  the  dynasty. 


A  Proposed  Tax  on  Short  Stories. 
Mr.  de  Wolff  Howe,  jun.,  writes  a  little  pape 
in  the  North  American  Review  in  which  he  pleads  for  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  tales.  Every  civilised  state, 
he  says,  recognises  the  propriety  of  taxing  whisky 
and  tobacco.  Our  day  is  bringing  forth  a  kindred 
product,  curiously  akin  in  its  nature  to  these  luxuries 
or  necessities.  This  product  is  the  short  story,  the 
production  of  which  is  going  on  at  such  a  pace  that 
no  man  can  view  it  with  unconcern.  In  an  ironical  fashion 
he  proceeds  to  show  the  extreme  ease  with  which  such  a 
tax  could  be  imposed  and  collected.  In  the  first  case,, 
every  one  who  writes  a  stoiy  talks  about  it,  and,  there- 
fore, he  comes  out  into  the  open  for  the  tax-gatherer  to 
seize  him.  He  suggests  that  on  the  1st  of  July,  1893, 
each  and  every  story  writer  within  the  boundaries  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject  to 
internal  revenue  tax,  the  rate  of  this  to  fall  between  ten 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand,  the  maximum  being 
applicable  to  the  most  difficult  dialects,  and  the  minimum 
to  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  very  word 
"  contributor,''  he  says,  is  prophetic  of  a  magazine  age. 
In  the  first  fresh  flush  of  contribution  the  writer  would 
hand  the  official  the  small  sum  to  be  recorded  against 
his  name  as  a  producer  of  short  stories.  When  is  it  more 
likely  for  it  to  be  pleasant  to  him  to  pay  a  tax  ?  He  con- 
cludes by  earnestly  recommending  this  suggestion  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress  early  next  session,  assuring 
them  it  would  not  only  fill  the  Treasury,  but  would  also 
impose  a  salutary  check  on  the  production  of  inferior 
fiction. 


Mr.  a.  H.  Beesley  pubUshes  in  Longman's  Magazine  a 
poem  which  will  probably  be  in  great  favour  for  recita- 
tion, entitled  **  A  Feat  of  '94."  It  tells  the  story  of 
"  Dumas,  Dumas !  the  brave  Dumas !  and  how  he 
captured  Mont  Cenis. 
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the  donkey  world  of  london. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon,  whose  admirable  articles  on  "  The 
florse  World  of  London''  were  a  feature  of  the  last 
volume  of  the  Leisure  Hour^  contributes  a  most  interest- 
ing paper  to  the  November  number  upon  the  London 
Donkey  Mart."  It  seems  that  there  are  80,000  donkeys 
with  four  le^  in  the  county  of  London.  They  begm 
work  when  about  two  years  old,  and  last  twelve  years. 
They  are,  however,  often  twenty  and  thirty  before  they 
die,  for  they  spend  their  declining  years  in  the  country.  Of 
these  donkeys  there  are  hardly  three  hundred  licensed  as 
riding  donkeys  in  the  public  spaces  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
There  are  about  fifty  donkeys  standing  at  livery  which  are 
hired  out  at  three  shillings  a  week.  Donkeys  live  upon  one 
good  meal  a  day.  Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  donkey  is  a 
very  particular  feeder,  he  wiU  rather  die  of  thirat  than 
drink  dirty  water,  and  he  will  not  eat  any  food  that  has 
been  breathed  over  by  any  other  animal  besides  himself. 
The  great  recruiting  ground  for  donkeys  is  Ireland  (where 
they  nave  200,000  employed  in  agriculture)  and  Wales. 
The  Welsh  donkevs  are  said  to  have  a  peculiar  dialect  of 
their  own.  The  Welsh  donkey  is  the  best,  and  sometimes 
sells  for  £30.  The  London  donkey  market  is  held  in  the 
Islington  Cattle  Market  every  Friday  afternoon,  but 
there  are  not  more  than  about  sixty  a  week.  Donkeys 
vary  so  indefinitely  in  the  proportion  of  horse  that 
they  contain  that  it  has  been  foun.l  in  the  United 
States  practically  impossible  to  discriminate  between  a 
mule  and  a  donkey.  There  are  two  and  a-half  millions  of 
this  composite  animal  in  the  United  States.  Contrary 
to  eeneral  belief,  the  male  mule  is  not  always  sterile, 
while  the  female  will  breed  with  any  horse  or  ass.  There 
are  700.(KX)  donkeys  in  Italy  and  400,000  in  France.  In 
Eogland  donkey-breeding  does  not  pay  owing  to  the 
enclosure  of  the  commons  or  their  conversion  into  public 
playgrounds.  The  averajge  price  of  a  London  donkey  is 
fifty  shillings,  but  a  pair  is  known  to  have  changed  hands 
«t  £120.  A  dead  donkey  is  not  worth  more  than  five 
ehillings,  as  bis  flesh  is  ol  no  use.  The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  has  big  Spanish  donkeys  twelve  hands  high 
working  his  farm  at  Hatfield.  In  Kentucky  the  donkeys 
used  for  mule*breeding  are  said  to  attain  as  much 
as  fourteen  or  fifteen  nands  in  height.  The  breed  of 
the  London  donkey  is  distinctly  improving;  he  is 
increasing  in  size  and  he  does  more  work.  There  is  a 
donkey  belonging  to  a  South  London  milkman  which 
regularly  travels  140  miles  a  week.  In  old  times  milk 
asses  used  to  be  much  more  in  demand.  There  are  not 
more  than  fifty  of  them  left  in  London  now.  A  good 
mule  yielding  about  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  will  fetch 
from  £5  to  £8,  but  in  six  months  they  are  sold  for 
£2  to  £3.  A  donkey  Derby  is  being  organised  for  next 
year.   

HOW  THE  SCOTTISH  UNION  HAS  WORKED. 

In  the  Scottish  HevietCf  Mr.  John  Downie  h%8  a  some- 
what dull  but  useful  article  under  the  above  title.  After 
examining  tlie  history  of  Scotland  since  the  Union,  he 
says: — 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  on  the  administrative 
as  on  the  legislative  side  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
Scottish  Vnion :  that  sach  defects  as  have  appeared 
in  recent  years  are  not  violations  of  the  spirit  of 
self-government  inflicted  in  wanton  presumption  on  an 
inferior  people,  but  are  merely  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  an  antiquated  system  being  called  upon  to  deal  with 
movlern  wants.  The  remedy  consists  merely  in  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  the  principle  of  Home  Rule  which 
has  been  at  the  roof  of  the  successful  working  of  the  Scot- 
tish Unioik 
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The  facts  that  have  been  adduced  warrant  the  assertion 
of  these  two  propositions  regarding  the  working  of  the  Scot- 
tish Union  ;  that,  unlike  the  Irish,  it  has  in  the  main  proved 
a  conspicuous  success,  the  people  having  been  prosperous 
and  contented  under  it  almost  from  the  first ;  and  that,  also 
in  contrast  with  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  Union  has  been 
carried  out  in  some  spirit  of  respect  for  the  principle  of 
self-government.  While  these  two  facts  are  undeniable  it 
may  yet  be  contended  that  the  connection  between  the  two 
is  one  of  concomitancy. 

It  may  be  established  on  two  distinct  grounds  that  unless  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule  had  been  act|d  on  at  least  to  some 
extent,  the  Sebttish  Union  would  never  have  turned  out  the 
success  it  has  been.  Although  there  are  several  points  in 
which  the  two  experiments  dififer,  such  as  race,  religion, 
national  character,  and  traditions,  yet  the  one  outstanding 
difference  consists  in  this — that  Scotland  has  never  been 
wholly  without  self-government,  while  Ireland  has  never  had 
even  the  appearance  of  it.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred-  that 
the  existence  of  self-government  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  Scottish  Union,  and  that  the  absence 
of  it  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  Irish 
Uni<Jn. 


HOW  TO  DEMOCRATISE  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Mb.  Josbph  Kino,  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  pro- 
claims aloud  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  English 
Universities  have  got  to  be  democratised : — 

The  three  great  advances  along  the  path  of  democracy 
which  the  old  universities  have  taken  during  the  last  forty 
yeara  are  the  admission  of  unattached  or  non -collegiate 
students,  the  abolition  of  religions  test«,  and  the  University 
ExtensiCn  movement.  Each  of  these  a*1vances  must  be 
followed  up.  further.  Students  must  be  admitted  to,  and 
allowed  to  study  at,  the  universities  whenever  they  show 
tbat  they  are  serious  in  their  desire  for  knowledge,  and  they 
must  be  adtowed  to  graduate  even  though  they  have  not 
acquired  that  lodimentary  knowledge  of  Greek  which  is 
sufficient  to  pass  them  through, "  Little-go  "  or  *•  Mods,"  but 
quite  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  mas^ter- 
pieces  of  Greek  literature  in  the  original.  The  principle  of 
unsectarian  teaching  must  be  carried  further  by  allowing  the 
theological  professorship  to  be  held  by  men  of  any  creed, 
and  theological  degrees  to  be  obtained  by  any  students  who 
are  worthy  of  them,  even  although  they  are  not  clergymen  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  The  University  Extension  movement 
must  be  recognised  as  an  integral  part  of  university  work,  and 
the  university  must  cot  only  contnbute  men  and  funds  to  tMa 
purpose  much  more  liberally  than  heretofore,  but  some 
method  must  be  found  to  make  the  University  Extension 
student  in  a  real  measure  a  member  of  the  university ;  or.  at 
least,  certificates  must  be  given  to  University  Extension 
students,  which  will  represent  an  actual  value  in  seeking 
appointments  in  the  Civil  Service,  under  local  authorities, 
and  in  elementary  schools.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  a 
trie  democracy  will  admit  women  equally  with  men  to  the 
aavactages  of  university  life  and  culture. 

There  are  many  other  directions  in  which  an  intelligent 
democracy  may  be  expected  to  remodel  our  universities.  It 
will  insist  on  the  universities  affording  as  much  the  stepping* 
stones  to  a  mercantile  career,  to  the  engineer*s  office,  to  the 
life  of  an  agriculturist  or  a  scientific  man,  as  it  does  at 
present  to  the  Church,  the  Bar,  or  the  schoolmaster's  pro- 
fession. It  must  be  the  home,  not  only  of  classical  learning 
and  scademic  studies,  but  of  practical  and  technical  teaoliing*. 
The  French  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  German  schools  nf 
forestry  are  institutions  the  like  of  which  might  be  grafted 
on  to  our  university  life.  Yet,  again,  the  old  universities 
must  be  brought  more  into  line  with  the  other  universities. 

On  such  lines  and  with  such  changes  the  old  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  pass  from  being— what  they 
once  were  entirely,  and  are  still  far  too  muth— iho  English 
gentleman's  universities,  and  become  the  British  citizen's 
universities. 
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THE  LATEST  GERMAN  PHILOSOPHER. 

M.  Valbbbt  ok  Da.  Nibtzsche. 

M.  G.  Vaibbet,  in  the  Mevue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
October  Ist,  gives  a  lucid  and  able  Bummary  of  the  views 
held  by  Dr.  Sietzsche,  the  mvstical  and  eccentric  author 
of  "  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  "  and  other  works. 

Grievances  against  modern  society  are  usually  supposed 
to  proceed  from  devotees  to  traditional  belief ,  whether  in 
religion  or  in  politics.  But  the  latest  German  philoso- 
pher b  a  curious  combination  of  antipathies.  He  hates 
.2)verything  that  is  revolutionary,  and  he  detests  all 
religion. 

CA&LTLISM  GONB  MAD. 

Pity  and  sympathy,  according  to  him,  are  the  ruin 
of  society,  and  reli^on — the  Christian  religion,  at  any 
rate — has  fostered  these  pernicious  sentiments ;  therefore 
Herr  Nietzsche  will  have  none  of  it.  He  believes  in  a 
certain  capacity  for  progress  in  the  human  race;  but  it  is 
a  capacity  confined  to  a  few  favoured  individuals,  and 
can  only  be  developed  in  these  at  the  expense  of  the 
worthless  herd,  whose  only  use  in  life  is  to  serve  as  step- 
ping-stones to  these  superior  persons.  Force  is  the  only 
good,  and  in  these  weak,  d^enerate,  backboneless 
times,  force  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  sentiment 
has  come  in.  In  fact,  Herr  Nietzsche's  whole  philo- 
sophy reads  like  Carlvlism  gone  hopelessly  mad. 
There  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  that  the 
"  herd  "  are  to  be  coerced  for  their  own  benefit.  No,  it 
is  the  most  intolerable  presumption  on  their  part  to 
suppose  for  the  moment  that  tbey  exist  for  anything 
save  the  benefit  of  the  elect  few.  The  morals  of  this 
censor  are  of  Spartan  austerity ;  yet  he  hates  everything 
savouring  of  asceticism,  and  one  of  his  grievances  against 
religion  is  that  it  has  rendered  human  nature  maimed 
and  incomplete  by  suppressing  its  natural  and  wholesome 
instincts. 

A  DBVOTBB  OF  THB  DBVIL. 

Nature,  says  Herr  Nietzsche,  should  have  free  play ; 
follow  your  instincts  (that  is,  we  suppose,  if  you  belong 
to  the  elect,  otherwise,  ex  hypothesis  you  do  not  get 
the  chance),  and  you  cannot  go  wrong;  so  only  can 
growth  and  process  be  attained.  But  for  Nietzsche, 
it  would  seem,  the  natural  instincts  are  those  of  pride, 
hatred  and  malice,  an  insane  arrogance,  and  an  immeasur- 
able contempt  for  all  one's  fellow-creatures.  For  women, 
in  particular,  he  has  not  a  good  word — going  farther  in  this 
respect  than  even  Schopenhauer — for  he  denies  them  even 
the  capacity  for  cookery,  and  affirms  that  the  backward 
condition  of  the  human  race  is  partly  caused  by  the  bad 
food  with  which  its  wives  and  mothers  have  supplied  it. 

A  DBSPISEB  OF  WOIdULN. 

So  bitter  is  he  against  this  unfortunate  sex  that  M. 
Valbert  thinks  he  must  personally  have  sufiered  grievous 
things  at  their  hands.  He  does  not.  like  the  un^allant 
Schopenhauer,  refuse  to  admit  their  claim  to  good  looks ; 
he  csd?s  them  beautiful  and  dangerous  cats,  and  raves 
against  them,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  himself 
possesses,  in  large  measure,  many  of  the  traditionally 
feminine  qualities.  According  to  him,  true  philosophers 
never  say,  "This  is  so,"  but  always,  **This  ought  to  be 
so.''  True  philosophers  never  give  a  reason  for  things, 
unless  it  be  what  is  usually  called  a  lady's  reason.  Herr 
Nietzsche  is  supremely  feminine  in  his  superb  contempt 
iot  the  facts  which  do  not  square  with  his  wishes  or  his 
theories. 

Nietzsche  cannot  properly  be  classed  as  a  pessimist ; 
his  admission  of  any  possibihty  of  progress  is  against  that. 


He  began  life  as  a  disciple  of  Schopenhauer,  but  afteiw 
wards  diverged  from  the  lines  laid  down  by  his  master, 
and  formally  broke  with  him.  In  Uke  manner  he  was  at 
one  time  a  fervent  admirer  of  Waener's  music,  which  now 
he  regards  as  one  of  the  evils  of  the  age. 

AN  BCCBKTBIO  OBIOIKAL. 

M.  Valbert  does  not  waste  time  in  demolishing 
Nietzsche's  theories.  In  fact,  for  most  people,  the  bare 
statement  of  them  will  probably  be  enough.  He  is  not 
even  revolted  by  them,  they  are  too  extravagant  for 
that ;  hd  looks  on  them  with  the  kind  of  amused  admira- 
tion we  accord  to  brilliant  eccentricity.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  he  thinks,  that  Nietzsche  is  the  most  original 
thinker  Germany  has  produced  of  late  years.  But  we  have 
no  space  to  give  more  than  this  concluding  comment : — 

"  Nietzsche's  is  a  keen  and  vigorous,  but  abstract  mind ; 
he  sees  the  world  through  an  ideologist's  spectacles.  No  : 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  caste  of  strong  men  who 
may  do  just  as  they  please.  The  strongest  have 
their  failings  and  weaknesses;  and  there  is  often  a 
great  deal  of  strength  in  the  weak.  No  one  can 
succeed  without  having  the  latter  on  his  side;  and, 
if  the  absolute  equality  of  rights  is  a  chimera,  the  belief 
in  their  inherent  inequality  is  also  an  error,  and  a 
less  generous  one.  The  infinite  need  which  we  have  of 
each  other  establishes  a  close  union  between  us,  and 
brings  the  various  classes  of  men  near  enough  together 
to  preserve  us  from  the  excessive  exaltation  of  the 
egoj  and  prevent  our  behoving  in  two  moratities — one 
for  the  owner  and  one  for  the  flock.  Dwarfs  or  giants — 
what  are  our  short  and  uncertain  destinies  compared  with 
those  of  the  sea  P  Sit  on  the  beach  when  the  tide  is 
coming  in  and  watch  the  waves.  Some  are  mountains  of 
water  and  break  with  a  deafening  noibe ;  others,  more 
modest,  roll  over  softly,  with  a  low  murmur — one  scarcely 
hears  them — the  sand  is  scarcely  marked  by  their  pass- 
age. And  after  all,  the  great  and  the  small,  those  one 
hears  and  those  one  does  not — those  that  cover  the 
shore  with  sheets  of  foam  and  those  that  are  barely  per- 
ceptible—all are  equally  lost  in  the  eternal  abyss.'' 


The  Aleuts. 

In  Temple  Bar  there  is  an  interesting,  brightly-written 
paper  on  "The  Aleuts  of  Alaska."  They  seem  to  be  an 
extremely  disagreeable  people  who  imagine  that  they  are 
the  finest  flower  of  creation.  They  say  that  God  made 
the  white  man  first  with  a  sort  of  'prentice  hand,  but 
when  He  tried  again  He  produced  perfection  in  the  shape 
of  the  yellow-skinned  Aleuts,  who  call  themselves 
"  Imoit,"  which  means, "  the  man,"  being  the  only  creature 
deserving  of  the  name.  The  Aleuts  seem  to  think  that 
the  seal  comes  next  in  the  order  of  creation  after  them, 
and  when  a  missionary  remonstrated  with  an  Aleut  father 
for  marrying  his  own  daughter,  the  reply  he  received  was, 
"  Why  not  ?  The  seals  do  it."  Their  ihet  is  not  pleasant, 
as  they  eat  seal's  entrails  by  the  yard  at  a  time,  as  the 
Neapolitans  eat  macaroni.  The  seal  is  all  to  the  Aleut, 
food,  dress,  topic  of  conversation,  and  everything  else. 

So  no  one  need  be  surprised  that  the  seal  should  form  an 
integral  portion  of  his  phUosophy,  that  what  he  once  said  to 
the  missionary  who  was  expatiating  on  Paradise,  he  still 
cannot  help  thinking  : 

*'  Are  there  any  seals  in  yoor  heaven  ? " 

••Oh,  no;  there  is  no  n^e  for  seals  there;  bot  there  are 
people,  angels  and  archangels,  seraphim,  and  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  no  animals  ?  j  » 

••  Well,  there  is  a  lion  amd  an  eagle,  and  a  calf,  and  

•♦  And  no  seals  ?  Then  it  is  not  ready  for  us,  your  heaven. 
Come  another  time  and  tell  us  when  it  is  finished." 
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poetry  in  the  perioqicals. 

Sib  Thbodoeb  Mabtin  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley 
write  sonnets  on  Tennyson's  death  in  Blackwood — Canon 
Rawnsley  on  the  removal  of  Tennyson's  body  from 
Aldworth,  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin  on  Tennyson's  last 
request  for  "  Cymbeline"  i— 

He  turned  to  find  the  page,  where  to  his  breast 
Her  Posthumous  in  rapturous  frenzy  pressed 
Divinest  Imogen  with  the  wild  cry, 
Hang  there,  like  fruit,  my  soul,  till  the  tree  die," 
There  paused,  Uke  one  by  some  sweet  thought  caressed. 

Was  it  his  *•  other  dearer  life  in  life  " 
With  Shakespeare's  Imogen  was  mated  then  7 

Were  all  the  tender  heart*warm  memories  rife. 
Had  hallowed  her  for  him,  most  blest  of  men, 

"  The  queen  of  mairiage,  a  most  perfect  wife," 
Soul  of  his  soul,  his  own  dear  Imogen  7 

Other  poetical  tributes  will  be  found  under  the  heading 
"In  Memoriam." 


In  the  Atla^Uic  Monthly,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and 
Elizabeth  Btuart  Phelps  both  publish  memorial  verses 
on  Whittier.  The  following  are  the  last  four  stanzas  of 
Dr.  Holmes'  poem : — 

In  the  brave  records  of  our  earlier  time 

A  hero's  deed  thy  generous  soul  inspired, 
And  many  a  legend,  told  in  ringing  rhyme. 

And  youthful  soul  with  high  resolve  has  fired. 

Not  thine  to  lean  on  priesthood's  broken  reed ; 

No  barriers  caged  thee  in  a  bigot's  fold ; 
Did  zealots  ask  to  syllable  thy  creed. 

Thou  saidst  "  Our  Father,"  and  thy  creed  was  told. 

Best  loved  and  saintliest  of  our  singing  train, 
Earth's  noblest  tributes  to  thy  name  belong. 

A  lifelong  record  closed  without  a  stain, 
A  blameless  memory  shrined  in  deathless  song. 

Lift  from  its  quarried  ledge  a  flawless  stone  ; 

Smooth  the  green  turf  and  bid  the  tablet  rise. 
And  on  its  snow-white  surface  carve  alone 

These  words— he  needs  no  more— Herb  Whittibb  ues. 

Mrs.  Phelps  concludes  her  poem  as  follows : — 

Sacred  the  passion-flower  of  thy  fame. 

To  thee,  obedient,  "  Write,"  the  Angel  saith. 
Proudly  life's  holiest  hopes  preserve  thy  name, 

Thou  poet  of  the  people's  Christian  faith. 
Master  of  song !   Our  idler  verse  shall  burn 

With  shsm  j  before  thee,  Beauty  dedicate  I 
Prophet  of  God  I   We  write  upon  thine  urn. 
Who,  heiTig  Genius,  held  it  contecrate  : 

To  starving  spirits,  needing  heavenly  bread, — 

The  bond  or  free,  with  wrong  or  right  at  strife ; 
To  quiet  tears  of  mourners  comforted 

By  music  set  unto  eternal  life. 
These  are  thine  ushers  at  the  Silent  Gate ; 

To  these  appealing,  thee  we  give  in  trust. 
Glad  heart  I    Forgive  unto  us,  desolate. 

The  sob  with  which  we  leave  thy  sacred  dust  I 


The  Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley  oontributes  to  Atalanta  a 
spirited  ballad,  entitled  "Well  done,  Calliope!''  It 
begins : — 

Come  listen  to  my  story. 

And  tell  it  far  and  free. 
How  Englishmen  won  glory 

That  shall  never  cease  to  be, 
\Vhen  the  gallant  ship  CaUiojfe 

Stood  stoutly  out  to  sea. 
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After  telling  of  the  bursting  of  the  hurricane  it  says : — 

The  wind  blew  we  st,  the  wind  blew  east, 
We  dropped  our  heaviest  chain, 

The  sea  was  churned  and  flew  like  yeast 
Before  the  thrashing  rain, 

And  through  the  nieht  of  roar  and  spite 
We  fought  the  nurricane. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  with  the  storm  is  told  in  a 
series  of  spirited  stanzas.    After  the  parting  cheer  of  the 

TrentoHf 

Scathed  by  the  dragon's  teeth  we  passed 

From  out  of  the  jaws  of  hell, 
We  faced  all  day  the  howling  blast, 

Rose  mountain  high  and  fell, 
And  still  far  forth  towards  the  north 

We  steered,  and  all  was  welL 

It  is  a  good  ballad,  but  why  call  the  Calliope  of  all  ships 
in  the  world  a  "  floating  coffin  "  P 


Mr.  W.  H.  Carruth,  in  the  Aeit?  England  Magazine 
for  October,  publishes  the  following  poem  on  John 
Brown : — 

Had  he  been  made  of  such  poor  clay  as  we, — 
Who,  when  we  feel  a  little  fire  aglow 
'Gainst  wrong  within  tis,  dare  not  let  it  grow. 

But  crouch  and  hide  it,  lest  the  scomer  see 

And  sneer,  yet  bask  our  self-complacency 
In  that  faint  warmth, — had  he  been  fashioned  so. 
The  Nation  ne  er  had  come  to  that  birth-throe 

That  gave  the  world  a  new  Humanity. 

He  was  no  mere  professor  of  the  word — 
His  life  a  mockery  of  his  creed  ;— he  made 

No.discount  on  the  Golden  Rule,  but  heard 
Above  the  senate's  brawls  and  din  of  trade 

Ever  the  clank  of  chains,  until  he  stirred 
The  Nation's  heart  by  that  immortal  raid. 


In  the  Century^  Rudyard  Kipling  has  a  short  poem 
entitled  "  The  Auswer."  It  is  a  quaint  conceit,  touched 
with  the  spirit  of  the  East,  which  Mr.  Kipling  loves  to 
aflfect.  A  rose  falling  upon  the  garden  path  called  out  to 
God  and  murmured  against  His  wrath : — 

Then  softly  as  the  rain-mist  on  the  sward 
Came  to  the  Rose  the  answer  of  the  Lord  : 
Sister,  before  I  smote  the  dark  in  twain. 
Or  yet  the  stars  saw  one  another  plain, 
Time,  tide,  and  space  I  bound  unto  the  task 
That  thou  shouldst  fall,  and  such  an  one  should  ask." 

Whereat  the  withered  flower,  all  content, 
Died  as  they  die  whose  days  are  innocent ; 
While  he  who  questioned  why  the  flower  fell 
Caught  hold  of  God,  and  saved  his  soul  from  hell. 


Miss  Anna  M.  Williams,  in  Outivg,  thus  holds  up  the 
barbarous  concomitants  of  football  to  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt :  - 

His  cheeks  are  etched  in  Harvard  stripes. 

His  eyes  are  dyed  Yale  blue ; 

His  nose  is  warped,  his  front  teeth  gone, 

His  skull  is  fractured,  both  ears  torn. 

His  arms  are  bandaged,  too. 

A  crutch  supports  his  crippled  weight. 

And  his  anatomy 

Subtracts  now,  from  the  maximum 

Two  broken  ribs,  a  jointless  thumb. 

And  fingers— all  but  three. 

But,  oh  I  he  wears  a  laurel  crown. 

His  pedestal's  near  Heaven  I 

They  stamp  and  shout,  when  he  comes  out,. 

He's  pride  of  men,  and  pet  of  ten, 

The  King  of  his  Eleven. 
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IS  THE  WORLD  GETTING  OVERCROWDED? 

WHEUE  PEOPLE  GO,  AND  WHY. 

The  Edinbiergh  Revieia  has  an  article  dealing  d  la 
Malthus  with  the  present  distribution  of  the  population 
of  the  globe,  and  the  tidal  movements  of  humanity  "  in 
•connection  therewith. 

THE  MOVING  PEOPLES. 

The  French,  as  most  people  know,  are  the  least  migra- 
tory of  European  nations.  The  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  Italy  send  out  every  year  a  larger  number 
of  emigrants  than  the  rest  of  the  world  together : — 

The  annual  average  of  emigrants  who  leave  the  shores  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  248,000,  and  rose  to  634,462  in 
1891.  The  emigrants  from  Germany  are  estimated  at 
130,000;  from  Scandinavia,  62,000;  from  Italy,  32,000. 
During  the  thirty-seven  years  from  1853  to  1889,  3,439,138 
Eoglish,  689,705  Scotch,  and  2,775,007  Irish  have  emigrated, 
principally  to  America.  Aastria-Hangary  sends  out  a  yearly 
average  of  45,000,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing ; 
France  contributes  under  5,000,  Fortngal  some  16,000, 
Norway  15.500,  Sweden  28,000,  Denmark  6,000,  Switzerland 
10,000,  Holland  a  number  which  varies  greatly  from  year  to 
year,  but  which  may  be  pat  at  an  average  of  5,000,  and 
Rusda  and  Spain  large  contingents,  of  which  no  statistics 
■are  available.  Belgium  alone,  of  European  countries,  has  a 
larger  influx  than  efflux  of  popalatioi.^  a  fact  fhe  more 
remarkable  when  we  bear  in  niind  the  density  with  which  it 
is  peopled  already. 

WHERE  THEY  GO. 

The  attractions  which  the  United  States  offer  outweigh  all 
others.  Of  a  total  of  334,452  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1891,  there  went  to  British  North  America  33,791, 
to  Australasia  19,714,  and  to  the  United  States  252,171.  The 
Irish  go  mainly  to  the  United  States,  the  Scotch  largely  to 
Canada.  Of  Germans,  96  per  cent,  go  to  the  United  States, 
and  large  numbers  to  Brazil,  but  almost  none  to  the  colonies 
which  &eir  government  has  planted  and  tended  with  so 
much  care  in  Africa.  The  Swiss  make  for  North  and  South 
America,  the  Italians  for  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
River  Plate  and  Brazil,  but  one-third  of  the  whole  for  the 
United  States.  Frenchmen  do  not  any  longer  settle  in  Canada, 
and  their  coming  is  said  to  be  discouraged  from  fear  lest  the 
•turbulent  spirit  of  innovation  which  they  bring  with  them 
should  work  havoc  in  Church  and  State,  but  they  shape 
their  course  for  South  America  instead.  From  Austria- 
^Hungary  the  stream  flows  into  the  United  States  and 
Argentina.  The  former  of  these  draws  from  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  attracts  Russians,  Poles,  and 
Jews  from  the  Czar's  dominions. 

BRITAIN  AND  THE  STATES. 

Naturally  the  United  States  population  is  rushing 
upwards  at  a  great  rate.  The  reviewer  gives  some 
interesting  figures : — 

In  1790  the  figure  was  close  upon  4,000.000,  in  1840  it  had 
reached  17,000.000,  in  1890  it  was  62,622,250.  Whereas  in 
1860  the  United  States  stood  seventh  in  the  list  of  the  great 
Powers  in  the  matter  of  population,  by  1880  it  had  reached 
the  second  place,  Russia  being  still  the  first.  Every  year 
this  total  is  increased  by  1,000,000,  representing  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths,  and  by  yet  another  500,000  of 
immigrants— every  day  sees  an  increase  of  some  3,400. 

The  writer  blushes  to  say  that  the  largest  proportion 
of  natives  of  Great  Britain  is  found  in  Utah.  In  the 
Mormon  State  17*5  per  cent,  of  thft  population  are 
natives  of  Great  Britain,  whereas  the  proportion  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  but  I  S.  The  highest  total  of 
British,  however,  is  found  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ENGLISH,  SCOTCH,  WELSH,  AND  IRISH. 

The  coal  and  ironworks  of  Pennsylvania  are  naturally 
chosen  by  the  Welsh  settlers,  who  leave  the  same  industries 
at  home.   The  States  to  the  north  and  west,  where  agricul- 


ture is  the  principal  employment,  contain  large  numbers 
(of  British),  and  in  Colorado  they  form  a  high  percentage, 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  more  or  less 
evenly  distributed  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
They  intermarry  freely  with  the  native-bom  Americans,  and 
are  soon  absorbed  into  the  native  population — far  sooner 
than  some  other  nationalities.  The  English  are  to  the  Scotch 
as  four  to  one,  to  the  Welsh  as  eight  to  on&,  and  the  average 
number  of  settlers  from  Great  Britain  is  about  81,000  yearly. 
The  movements  of  the  Irish  are  very  different.  Of  an 
average  total  of  63,000  who  land  every  year  in  the  United 
States,  the  great  majority  never  go  far  from  the  coast.  In 
Bhode  Island  they  form  12*8  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  in 
Massachusetts  12*7 ;  in  Connecticut  11*3;  in  New  York  9; 
while  in  New  York  City  they  amount  to  as  much  as  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  and  if  we  add  those 
who  are  the  children  of  one  Irish  parent,  to  one-third. 

The  writer  points  out  that  in  the  States  the  pre- 
ponderance of  English  settlers  is  growing  smaller  every 
year. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  AUSTRALASIA. 

In  the  chief  British  Colonies  there  is  rather  a  different 
tale  to  tell ; — 

In  South  Africa  the  English  number  88*5  per  cent,  of  the 
iminigrants,  the  Scotch  9*2,  the  Irish  but  2  3,  and  the  net 
emigration  from  1882  to  1888  amounted  to  no  more  than 
8,973.  In  Australasia  the  increase  of  population  has  been 
great  and  rapid— from  36,263  in  1821,  to  2,740,127  in  1881. 
The  annual  increase  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  put  at 
65,000,  by  immigration  at  66,000.  The  population  is  derived 
to  the  extent  of  95  per  cent,  from  British  stock,  there  being 
of  Australasian  parentage  49*2  per  cent.,  of  English  and 
Welsh  24*7.  of  Scotch  10*8,  and  of  Irish  1011. 

PESSIMISTIC  INFERENCES. 

I  cannot  follow  the  Reviewer  into  all  the  questions  he 
handles  as  suggested  by  the  above  and  other  statistics 
given  in  the  useful  work  of  Dr.  Longstaff ;  but  may  point 
out  one  or  two  items  in  which  he  seems  to  take  too  pessi- 
mistic a  view.    He  says,  for  instance,  that : — 

Irishmen  carry  abroad  with  them  a  rooted  dislike  of 
England,  and  that  dislike  tends  to  become  hereditary  ^every 
Irish  child  may  be  a  little  Hannibal. 

Surely  this  is  a  little  too  sweeping,  Home  Rule  not- 
withstanding. And  if  Home  Rule  is  the  reason — and  one 
cannot  see  any  other — we  may  hope  to  out  up  this 
"  rooted  dislike  "  at  one  stroke.   Then  he  says : — 

In  South  Africa  we  have  failed  altogether  to  amalgamate 
the  Dutch  with  ourselves. 

On  that  point  I  fanc^  Mr.  Rhodes  would  join  issue 
with  the  Keviewer,  and  m  energetic  terms.  So  far  from 
having  "  failed  altogether,"  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
peoples  has  gone  so  far  already  that  if  they  are  let  alone, 
a  few  years  will  see  practically  but  one  people  in  South 
Africa— the  "  South  African  "  people. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  OUR  BEST. 

Professor  Rogers  is  probably  right  when  he  says  that  pro- 
hibition is  not  to  be  seriously  thought  of ;  it  is  rather  the 
motives  of  emigrants  which  must  be  scanned  if  a  remedy  is 
to  be  found.  The  motive  which  acts  most  strongly  on  an 
emigrant  is  the  desire  to  better  himself.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  legislation  might  do  more  to  bring  the  realisation  of 
that  desire  within  his  reach  at  home  ?  The  life  of  a  labourer, 
whether  in  the  country  or  in  a  town,  is  wanting  in  attraction, 
and  hence  a  roving  spirit  among  the  labouring  class. 
Countrymen  move  into  towns  largely  because  they  find  the 
country  dull ;  artizans  emigrate  because  they  think  the  condi- 
tions of  life  elsewhere  more  attractive  than  they  are  at  home. 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  equalise  the  two,  and  so  to  attain 
within  our  border  that  most  useful,  nay,  indispensable,  part 
of  the  community  which  now  leaves  our  shores  in  such  large 
numbers  to  seek  elsewhere  a  happiness  and  prosperity  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  it  conceives  to  be  denied  to  it  here  7 
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A  GERMAN  IDEAL  EMPLOYER  OF  LABOUR. 

Herr  H.  F&bese  of  Berlin. 

Industrial  conciliation  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
iBmployers  of  labour  are  waking  up  to  the  necessity  and 
the  advantages  of  letting  the  most  complete  hannony 
possible  reign  among  the  great  factors  of  production,  and 
have  instituted  councils  of  arbitration  to  settle  such 
little  disputes  as  arise  from  time  to  time  in  large  estab- 
lishments, but  which,  when  neglected  or  ignoj^,  place 
social  peace  in  periL 

Under  a  variety  of  names,  these  councils  all  make  it 
their  business  to  allow  the  working  personnel  of  an 
industrial  establishment  to  take  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  enterprise.  Delegates  are  nominated  by  the 
workmen,  and  though  their  co-operation  is  more  exten- 
sive in  some  factories  than  in  others,  thev  have  generally 
a  voice  in  such  questions  as  hours  ox  labour^  wages, 
supervision  of  apprentices,  etc.,  while  the  technical  and 
commercial  guiaance  of  the  enterprise  rests  with  the 
employers  alone. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Reforme  Sociale  gave  an 
account  of  the  economic  and  social  institutions  of  M. 
Brandts  at  MUnohen-Gladbach,  and  more  recently  still, 
M.  Julien  Weiler  explained  his  ideas  of  industrial 
conciUation  and  the  results  obtained  at  Mariemont- 
BAscoup. 

In  the  lUforme  Sociale  of  October  16,  Dr.  Ernest 
Dubois  describes  the  window-blind  factory  of  Herr  H. 
Freese  at  BerUn,  with  branch  works  at  Hamburg,  Leipzig, 
and  BreslaUf  there  being  about  200  workmen  engaged  in 
the  four  establishments.  Here  the  Council  of  Concilia- 
tion or  the  representation  of  the  workmen  (Arbeiter- 
irertretung)  has  been  in  existence  since  1884,  but  it  was 
reorffanis^  in  1890.  It  consists  of  fifteen  members,  four 
of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  director  and  the  others 
by  the  workmen.  All  the  workmen  are  electors,  and  they 
are  eligible  after  six  months*  service  in  the  factory.  The 
elections  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  every  year. 
Last  year  the  chief  nominated  a  woman-worker  to  sit  on 
the  doimcM,  and  this  year  the  workmen  followed  up  the 
new  departure  by  electing  members  from  both  sexes. 

The  Council  meets  compulsorily  once  a  quarter,  and  at 
other  times  at  the  summons  of  the  chief  or  the  workmen, 
to  discuss  the  general  interests  of  the  factory  and  the 
concerns  of  the  workmen,  to  settle  disputes  between 
workers,  inflict  fines,  give  advice  in  cases  of  complaint, 
discuss  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour,  etc.  At  the  close 
of  each  meeting  any  workman  may  be  admitted  to  make 
known  his  grievances — in  a  word,  the  thousands  of  little 
incidents  which  concern  him  and  his  life  in  the  factory 
never  have  the  chance  of  engendering  revolts  and  other 
serious  difficulties,  for  the  frank  explanation  and  the 
prompt  solution  dispel  them  at  the  outset. 

The  general  regulations  of  the  factory  have  been 
drafted  by  the  employer  and  the  representatives  of  the 
workmen.  The  working  day  is  fixed  at  nine  hours — six 
to  five  in  summer,  and  seven  to  half -past  six  in  winter, 
wi^  two.hours  and  two  hours  and  a  half  for  rest,  except 
in  rare  cases  provided  for  in  the  constitution.  The  work- 
men have  rejected  the  eight  hours'  day.  As  soon  as  a 
change  is  proposed  either  by  the  manager  or  the  work- 
men, it  must  receive  common  consent  before  it  can 
became  law. 

Most  of  the  work  is  piece-work.  A  very  curious  point 
is  the  wage- tariff,  which  is  fixed  for  two  years  in  each 
department,  always,  of  course,  by  common  consent. 
During  that  period  the  contracting  parties  can  make  no 
change,  and  if  no  other  proposition  is  accepted  in  the  six 


weeks  before  the  end  of  the  term,  the  tariff  continues  in 
force  for  another  period  of  two  years. 

''  It  was  after  full  consideration  of  the  matter  that  I 
decided  on  the  two  years,''  says  Herr  Freese:  ''it  is 
running  some  risk,  but  if  I  give  up  my  right  of  reducing 
wages  for  two  years,  my  workmen,  on  the  other  hano, 
understand  that  they  can  ask  for  no  increase  during  the 
same  period,  and  we  have  thus  a  certain  term  of  tran- 
quillity assured  us.  I  have  never  had  a  strike,  and  that 
is  worth  a  good  deal.  The  tariffs,  moreover,  are  arranged 
on  terms  extremely  clear  and  fair  for  both  parties,  and  I 
have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  repent  my  decision." 

Herr  Jnreese,  it  should  be  added,  is  a  &nxx  believer  in 
the  principle  of  profit-sharing,  which  he  has  also  intro- 
duced into  his  establishments.  Last  year  two  per  cent, 
of  the  net  profits  was  distributed  among  all  the  work- 
men, no  matter  how  long  or  how  short  a  time  they  had 
been  in  his  employ,  and  the  sum  paid  to  each  was  in 
proportion  to  the  wages  he  was  receiving. 

THE  DOING  TO  DEATH  OF  MRS.  MAYBRICK. 

Trs  article  which  I  published  last  month  on  ''Should 
Mrs.  Maybriok  be  Allowed  to  be  Tortured  to  Death ''  has 
excited  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 

The  United  States  Government  has  telegraphed  to  its 
Consul  at  Cape  Town  to  take  immediate  steps  to  ascer- 
tain further  particulars  concerning  the  alleged  confesaon. 
An  application  was  made  on  behalf  of  Si&s.  Maybrick's 
mother  to  have  her  daughter  examined  by  a  com- 
petent, independent  physician ;  but  although  she  was 
given  to  unaerstand  at  first  that  such  a  visit  would  be 
permitted,  it  afterwards  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  suffering  from  no  organic 
disease,  and  that  the  visit  was  unnecessary.  The  facts 
concerning  Mrs.  Maybrick's  present  state  of  health  have 
not  been  disputed  or  denied. 

Mr.  Labouchere  explains  that  I  was  incorrect  when  I 
stated  that  he  said  Mr.  Matthews'  decision  had  knocked 
the  bottom  out  of  Mrs.  Maybrick's  case.  I  ought  to  have 
added,  so  far  as  Mr.  Matthews  was  concerned. 

The  greatest  exception  was  taken  to  the  statement 
ooncermng  the  character  of  Mr.  Maybrick.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  to  think  that  any  one  should  have  in- 
ferred from  what  I  said  that  there  was  any  suspicion 
of  the  soundness  of  the  health  of  Mr.  Maybrick's 
children.  Nothing  was  further  from  my  wi^  than 
to  say  anything  that  would  in  the  least  degree  cause 
the  children  of  this  unfortunate  marriage  a  moment's 
pain.  The  fact  that  their  father  had  lived  for  yean  in 
marital  relations  with  a  woman  wh^  ii  he  discarded 
in  order  to  marry  Mrs.  Maybrick  is  not  denied. 
Her  allowance  of  £100  a  year  was,  I  find,  regularly 

faid,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  she  had  no  children.  Au 
can  say  is  that  the  statement  that  there  were  five 
children  bom  of  the  intimacy  was  made  on  the  authority 
of  the  woman  herself.  Four  of  them  appear  to  have  died 
in  infancy,  and  the  fifth  only  survived  for  a  short  time.  Mrs. 
Maybrick's  statement  that  the  reason  why  cohabitation 
was  suspended  was  on  account  of  her  husband's  dedara^ 
tion  that  he  had  contracted  a  disease,  which  he  was 
afraid  of  transmitting  to  his  children^  is  traversed  by  a 
certificate  from  his  medical  man  denying  that  Mr.  May- 
brick suffered  from  any  such  disorder,  and  by  the  certi- 
ficates of  the  medicd  men  who  made  the  post-mortem 
examination  which  negfCUved  the  existence  of  such  dis- 
ease. I  should  have  modifiad  my  article  in  these  points 
had  I  then  been  in  possession^  the  information  thsA  has 
since  been  laid  before  me,  anal  should  have  done  so  all 
the  more  readily  as  it  in  no  way  liffects  the  main  features 
of  the  case  which  I  brought  before^e  public. 
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Ostrich  Dancing. 

A  WRITER  of  ail  iuierestiug  article  on  "Ostrich 
Danciug,*'  in  the  Calif omian  Magazine  for  October, 
mentions  the  following  curious  habit  of  the  birds,  a 
habit  which  is  very  expensive  to  their  owners : — 

Their  peculiar  habit  of  wa  tzing  is  worthy  of  note.  It  is 
usually  done  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  comes  up 
brightly,  and  they  dance  like  a  Dervish,  round  and  round, 
at  such  a  rate  that  sometimes  it  ends  in  a  broken  leg, 
'  Whether  this 's  due  to  a  twist  the  leg  gets  in  crossing,  or  a 
Fad  tendency  of  the  bird  to  t>ecome  giddy  and  tumble,  with 
the  above  result,  U  a  matter  of  opinion.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
said  that  in  Africa  waltzing  costs  the  owners  eight  to  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum,  for  if  an  ostrich  breaks  its  leg  it  is 
almost  certain  not  to  recover.  If  apy  casualties  have 
occurred  among  the  Califomian  birds  on  that  account,  they 
have  not  been  ji  ported. 

At  Santa  Moniiaan  clTort  has  been  made  to  ride  them, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  ro  possibility  of  guiding  them,  and 
ihe  project  vi^s  abandoned. 


]f  Steeple-Chasing  in  Australia. 

Steeple-cuasi>o  is  not  the  safest  of  Hmusements  even 
in  the  old  country,  but  judging  from  Mr.  Dickinson*s  paper 
on  "  Bacing  in  Austraha  "  in  Scribner  it  is  child's  plsy 
here  compared  with  the  way  in  which  it  is  pursued  in  the 
Antipodes.   Mr.  Dickinson  says: — 

Steeple-chasing,  which  is  another  popular  feature  of  every 
meeting,  is  conducted  upon  a  track  just  inside  the  main 
course,  although  at  the  tinish  the  horses  cross  outside  and 
end  the  race  in  the  ••straight"  before  the  Grand  Stand. 
This  branch  of  the  sport,  as  conducted  on  the  Flemingtcn 
track,  is  sufficiently  exciting  and  dangerous.  There  is  first 
presented  to  the  horses  a  li\e-rail  fence;  then,  in  succession,  a 
lail  and  paling  fence  each  four  feet  three  inches  high ;  a  stone 
wall  capped  with  solid  timber  of  four  feet  three  and  a  half 
inobes ;  a  log  jump  of  three  feet  eleven  inches ;  another  post  and 
rail  of  four  feet ;  a  double-over  post  and  rails  of  four  feet  and 
three  inches ;  and,  foUowirg  in  order,  four  feet  four  inches  of 
masonry,  end  five  more  rail  fences  each  four  feet  one  inch  in 
height.  The  fences  are  of  the  strongest  possible  construction, 
heavily  boucd  and  braced  with  iron,  and  absolutely  rigid 
and  immovable.  In  the  great  steeple- chase  of  the  year — 
the  *'  Grand  National  all  these  jumps  have  to  be  negotiated 
twice,  the  distance  run  being  about  three  and  one  fifth  miles. 
Few  steeple-chases  see  more  than  half  the  horses  engaged 
coming  in  at  the  finish,  but  serious  accidents  are  tare.  The 
worst  casualty  in  the  Australian  racing  field  occurred  on  the 
Caulfield  Course,  near  Melbourne,  in  1885,  when  Too-Too, 
falling  in  the  front  rank  of  the  field  of  forty-one  horses, 
tripped  up  fifteen  others  that  were  following,  and  piled 
ap  racers  and  jockeys  in  a  struggling  mass  One  man  was 
killed,  and  five  others  were  teriibly  injured,  but  finally 
recovered. 


How  Attar  of  Roses  is  Made. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  Blacktcood*8  Magazine 
describing  a  visit  to  the  great  rose  garden  of  the  world  in 
Bulgaria.  The  writer  thus  describes  the  manufacture  of 
BtiSc  of  roses  :  — 

In  front  of  a  long  shed  six  large  caldrons  stood  over  the 
brazier,  and  into  these  vessels  about  a  hundred  pounds'  worth 
«l  roses  were  put  with  warm  water.  The  iron  tubes  through 
^llloh  the  vapour  escapes  passed  through  a  long  tin  recep- 
4tteiA  shaped  like  a  trough,  which  was  filled  with  cold  water, 
4nl  below  which  large  glass  bottles  stood  to  receive  the 
Ihl^  distillation.  Three  distillations  are  necessary  before  the 

the  rose  appears. 
■  Wo  were  shown  a  small  bottle  into  which  the  essence  junt 
^BgBlfld  bad  been  poured.  The  colour  is  a  rich  deep  gold, 
JHp-ilw  smeli  is  strong,  subtle,  and  penetrating,  pleasant  for 
tt|  tnt  instant,  but  soon  producing  a  sense  of  giddiness  and 
j^P^Mcm  is  the  head.   It  affects  everything  near  it,  and  the 


perfume  clings  tenaciously  even  in  the  open  air.  The  pro* 
prietors  are  secured  from  being  cheated,  as  the  peasaM 
cannot  endure  the  perfume  they  themselves  manufacture,  and 
make  no  use  of  it  whatever.  It  is  sealed  up  in  leaden  botth  s 
and  sent  to  the  great  perfume  emporiums  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  a  thousand  different  scents  each  have  as  their 
essence  a  few  drops  of  this  rich  thick  oil. 

The  bottles  were  large  and  fiat,  the  shape  of  an  ordinary 
hunting-fiask,  and  sealed.  He  said  that  he  sold  the  smaller 
ones  at  £200,  £300,  and  £500,  while  he  Talued  one  large  one 
at  £1,000.  When  kept  perfectly  free  of  air,  the  essence  is 
4baid  to  last  unimpaired  so  long  as  eighty  j  ears. 


The  Olympiad  of  the  English-speaking  World. 

Greater  Britain  for  October  1.5th  is  entirely  devoted  to 
Sitting  fcrth  the  editors  idea  of  what  he  calls  "  A  Pan- 
Bntannic  aiul  Anglo-Saxon  Olympiad."  As  I  anticipated, 
Mr.  Coopers  idea  is  g<  ing  to  get  it- elf  into  shape  at 
Chicago-  The  Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States 
lias  written  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  embody  all  his  thcoiiesinto  a  fprand 
tournament  for  the  championship  of  the  world,  which  \f^ 
to  take  place  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Cooper  naturally  accepts 
the  suggestion,  and  he  welcomes  tne  tournament  if  it 
is  conducted  under  rules  which  receive  the  approba- 
tion c'f  our  leading  amateur  associations.  Professor 
Budson  Beare,  an  Australian,  suggests  that  one  hundred 
Britannic  scholarships  should  be  founded  of  £200  a  year, 
each  tenable  for  four  years  for  colonists,  and  two  years 
travelling  scholarships  for  Englishmen.  Be  suggests 
that  the  prize  day  of  the  festival  should  be  on  June  20tb, 
and  should  be  observed  throughout  the  Empire  as  a 
holiday,  festivals  being  held  in  each  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  prize-winner  duly  honoured.  Sir  Theophilus  Shey- 
stone  strongly  approves  of  the  scheme  from  the  South 
African  point  of  view ;  and  Dr.  Cullen,  ff  om  an  Australian 
standpcitit,  says  that  Mr.  Cooper*s  scheme  cfmes  nearer 
to  the  real  facts  than  any  other  proposal  that  has  been 
brought  forward.  Mr.  Macfie  thinks  that  it  would 
counteract  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  narrow 
ImpeiiaUsna  of  the  National  Federation  League.  The 
movement  in  favour  of  an  Enghsh-speaVing  sign  ought 
%o  be  supported  by  all  English- speakirg  states. 

The  Central  Magazine  of  Paris. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  Mr.  Spearman  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  method  in  which  the  hospitals  and 
hospices  in  Paris  are  supplied  frcm  central  stores.  There 
are  twenty-five  hospitals  and  seventeen  hospices,  and 
they  draw  everything  they  require  from  the  Central 
Magazine,  which  is  situatea  on  the  south  Vank  of  the 
Seine,  near  the  Gobelins : — 

The  idea  which  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  this  Central 
Magazine  can  besi  be  gathered  from  the  following  cfticial 
utterance The  object  was  to  separate  as  completely  as 
possible  the  production  cr  purchase  from  the  consumption, 
and  to  institute  by  this  very  divi>ion  an  effective  check,  to 
substitute  for  provision  by  purchases  in  retail  at  differt  nt 
points  collective  purchases  prepared  beforehand,  and  obtained 
by  means  of  competition ;  to  thus  obtain  economy  in  the  pur- 
chases— to  create  sealed  patterns  destined  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  all  markets  and  for  all  purveyors,  to  which  a  mode  of 
reception  should  be  applied  by  a  committee  composed  of 
experts  and  agents  ;  to  organise  a  system  of  exchange  which 
should  force  the  consuming  establishments  to  return  articles 
no  longer  of  service,  when  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
destroyed  by  use.  Finally,  to  insure  for  an  immense  quantity 
of  articles  and  necessaries  a  service  exact,  regular,  and 
economic,  surrounded  by  all  the  guarantees  nrssible— free 
from  the  risks  and  vices  of  multiple  action,  scattered  and 
without  check. 
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A  Protestant  Pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
The  great  suocess  which  has  attended  the  pious  picnic 
to  Grindelwald  has  inspired  Dr.  Lunn  wiUi  an  even  more 
ambitious  midert^king.  Rome  did  not  go  to  Grindel- 
wald, the  gathering  there  being  exclusively  composed  of 
members  of  Protectant  Ohurdies.  As  Rome  did  not  go 
to  Grindelwald,  Gnndelwald  must  go  to  Rome,  and  Dr. 
Lunni  in  the  Memew  of  the  Churches^  announces  that 
early  in  the  spring  of  next  year  a  pilgrim  party  of 
pious  picnickers  will  leave  for  the  City  of  the  Popes 
in  oraer  that  they  may  have  Uie  opportunity 
of  celebrating  Easter  in  St.  Peter's.  The  cost  of 
the  trip,  including  travelling  and  first-class  hotel 
expenses,  from  March  21st  to  April  8th,  will  be 
twenty  guineas.  The  party  will  arrive  in  ^me  on  the 
Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday,  and  remain  there  until 
Easter  Tuesday.  In  order  that  the  pilgrims  may  under- 
stand the  true  inwardness  of  the  si^ts  they  will  see, 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  Dr.  Mahaffy,  Professor  of 
Ancient  .History  in  the  University  of  Dublin ;  and  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  who  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  taken 
a  close  personal  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Italian 
people.  He  was  a  friend  of  Garibaldi,  and  can  talk  by 
the  hour  concwuing  Pio  Nono,  Victor  Emmanuel,  Cavonr, 
and  all  the  celebrities  who  took  part  in  the  great  drama 
of  Italian  regeneration.  The  trip  will  be  made  via 
Lucerne,  where  the  party  will  rest  for  one  day.  They 
will  then  proceed  by  Milan  to  Rome,  returning  by  Genoa 
and  Strasbur^  ^  Arrangements  have  not  yet  been  per- 
fected for  receiving  the  pilgrims  in  aadience  at  the 
Vatican,  but  it  is  understood  that  Dr.  Lunn  does  not 
despair  of  conducting  his  pious  picnickers  to  the  foot  of 
the  Pontifical  throne.  The  arrangements  for  this  tour 
are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Woolryche  Perowne,  the 
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son  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who,  if  applied  to  at 
Hartlebury  Castle,  Kidderminster,  will  supply  fuller 
detuls. 

Dr.  Lunn  has  also  arranged  for  a  pilgrimage  to 
Chautauqua  in  connection  with  the  Polytechnic,  the 
cost  of  the  month's  tour  to  America  being  fifty  guineas. 


St,  Augustine  on  Spirits  Communion. 

In  the  Neicbery  Home  Magazine  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Rodwell  discusses  the  question  of  the  intercession  of 
saints,  in  which  he  believes.  In  support  of  his  theory  he 
writes  as  follows  as  to  the  views  of  St  Augustine : — 

St.  Angnstine,  wkile  he  acknowledges  that  we  must 
confess  that  the  dead  do  not;  know  what  is  doing  here  below 
while  it  is  in  doing,  nevertheless  offers  one  or  two  saggestions 
as  to  the  means  whereby  information  of  passing  tenestial 
events  may  be  commnnlcated  to  the  departed  saints.  He 
suggests :  I.  That  they  bear  from  those  who  go  hence  to  them 
at  their  death,  not  indeed  everything,  but  only  what  things 
they  are  allowed  to  make  known  who  are  permitted  to 
remember  them — things  which  it  is  meant  for  the  one  to 
impart,  and  the  other  to  hear.  2.  He  indicates  the  ponsibility 
l^t  from  the  angels  who  are  present  at  terrestial  events  tlie 
dead  do  hear  in  part.  3.  That  the  spirits  of  the  dead  learn 
some  things  which  take  place  here,  as  well  as  fatnre  events* 
by  express  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  4.  That  son>e 
from  the  dead  are  sent  to  the  living,  as  St.  Paul  from  the 
living  was  rapt  into  Paradise.  And  lastly,  speaking  a  JitUe 
further  on  with  especial  reference  to  the  martyrs,  he  con- 
cludes :  We  are  not  to  think,  then,  that  to  be  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  living  is  in  the  power  of  any  departed  who 
please  .  .  .  but  rather  we  are  to  understand  that  it  mm»t 
needs  be  by  a  Divine  power  that  the  martyrs  are  interested  in 
affairs  of  the  living,  from  the  very  fact  that  for  the  departed 
to  be  by  their  proper  nature  interested  in  affairs  of  the  living 
is  impossible." 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  has  no  article  upon  Tennyson.  I 
notice  elsewhere  the  papers  by  Mr.  Mather  on  the  "  Eight 
Hours  Question,"  Ge,briel  Monod  on  **  M.  Renan/'  Mr. 
King  on  "Democracy  and  the  Universities,*'  and  my 
article  on  "The  Sine  Qua  Non  of  Home  Rule."  The 
other  articles  are  of  more  general  interest. 

AN  BPILBPTIO  COLONY. 

The  most  useful  is  the  paper  by  Edith  Sellers  describing 
the  Epileptic  Colony  at  Bielefelt  It  was  estabUshed 
twenty-seven  years  ago  and  has  done  exceedingly  good 
work  ever  since.  It  began  in  a  small  way,  but  now  the 
olony  has  1,100  inmates  and  its  value  is  estimated  at 
£133,000.  There  is  a  deadenoy  of  £15,000  a  year  in  the 
working  of  the  colony.  The  average  cost  per  inmate  is 
about  £26  a  year,  of  which  they  pay  about  £12  a  year 
each.  The  women  are  much  more  unmanageable. than 
the  men,  and  the  epileptic  children  curiously  enough  are 
said  to  be  much  more  merry  and  light-hearted  than  other 
children.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a  committee 
being  established  to  form  a  similar  colony  in  this  country. 

GOETHB  AS  A  MINISTER  OF  STATE. 

Mr.- Henry  W.  Nevinson  discusses  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  Goethe  was  wise  in  spending  so  muoh  of 
his  time  in  administrating  the  petty  afiairs  of  Weimar. 
He  inclines  to  think  that  he  did  right,  not  because  he 
did  any  good  to  Weimar,  but  because  the  work  of  looking 
after  the  aftairs  of  the  State  tended  to  educate  him  ana 
make  him  a  more  useful  man  of  letters. 

To  the  open  activity  of  his  public  life  may  be  attributed 
his  unfaltering  sanity,  and  the  sense  of  proportion  which 
maede  him  so  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  others.  No  labour, 
no  adventure,  not  even  drudgery  came  amiss.  We  find  him 
directing  the  mines  at  Ilmenau,  relieving  the  destitute 
weavers  of  Apolda,  converting  the  barbaric  imiversity  of  Jena 
into  the  true  home  of  German  thought,  prescribing  for  the 
cattle-pl^ue,  choosing  recruits  for  the  little  army,  repairing 
roads,  travelling  with  unwearied  rapidity  up  and  down  the 
State,  riding  out  night  after  night  to  the  scene  of  some 
'  distant  conflagration  among  the  wooden  cottages  of  the 
peasants.  And  it  was  all  done  without  a  traoe  of  philan- 
thropic unction,  but  simply  with  that  high  stoicism  which  we 
have  been  told  is  characteristic  of  a  naturally  aristocratic 
mind.  Patience  and  long  endurance  among  the  complexities 
aud  compromises  of  actual  life  gave  him  a  close  sympathy 
with  all  classes,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  poor,  such 
as  the  eager  democrat,  though  much  occupied  with  discussing 
eshemes  for  their  amelioration,  is  often  too  busy  or  too 
fastidious  to  obtain.  "  What  admiration  I  feel,"  he  writes 
from  among  the  miners  of  the  Harz,  "for  that  class  of  men 
which  is  called  the  lower,  but  which  in  God's  sight  is  certainly 
the  highest.  Among  them  we  find  all  the  virtues  together  — 
moderation,  content,  uprightness,  good  faith,  joy  over  the 
smallest  blessing,  harmlessness,  patience :  but  I  must  not 
lose  myself  in  exclamations." 

HOW  THE  HIGH  CHUBCH   PARTY  STANDS  NOW. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Child  points  out  that  the  High  Church 
party  have  practically  owned  up  that  their  favourite 
doctrine  as  to  the  essentially  clerical  and  CathoUc 
character  of  the  so-called  reformation  is  not  true.  He 
complains,  however,  that  they  continue  to  trade  upon  the 
falsehood  which  they  have  now  discovered.  He  uses 
with  great  force  Mr.  Palmer  s  account  of  his  mission  to 
Russia,  where  he  went  to  see  if  he  oould  procure  from 
the  Russian  church  some  recognition  of  the  essentially 
cath^G  character  of  Anglicanism.   The  Buseians  simply 


laughed  him  to  scorn,  and  told  him  to  make  peace  with 
the  Pope  first  bef  pre  he  came  to  talk  of  reunion  with  them. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mary  Barraesteter  has  a  charming  description  of  her 
"Impression  of  Provence."  Phil  Robinson  describes 
"  Bird  Life  in  an  Orchard  in  the  Autunm,"  and  Vernon 
Lee  publishes  a  dialogue  concerning  the  "  Spiritual  Life," 
which,  I  iekjp,  is  somewhat  too  subtle  to  impress  the  mind 
of  the  general  reader. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

I  HAVE  noticed  elsewhere  the  articles  by  Mr. 
Chamberiain  on  the  Labour  Question,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  on  M.  Renan,  and  the  poeticai  tributes  to  Tenny- 
son. 

The  rest  of  the  articlf  s  call  for  Uttle  or  no  notice.  Mr. 
Marcus  B.  Huish  discusses  what  he  regards  aa  the 
excessive  output  of  painters  in  this  country,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  disinclination  of  the  majority  to 
trouble  about  design.  He  thinks  there  is  a  better  time 
to  come,  and  says : — 

The  working  man  will  Insist  upon  his  children  being  taught 
something  which  may  be  of  use  in  after  life,  rather  than 
letting  them  misuse  their  time  in  producing  pretty  landscapes 
in  water-colours,  huge  black-aad^whites  of  ladies  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  or  ghastly  oil  studies  of  heads  of  Italian  organ- 
grinders. 

When  that  day  comes  his  action  will  most  assuredly 
benefit  the  classes  equally  with  the  masses,  and  will  increase 
the  quality,  not  only  of  the  art  of  which  there  will  be  less, 
but  also  of  that  of  which  there  will  be  more. 

Mr.  Montague.  Orackenthorpe,  iviiting  on  the  Inns  of 
Court  as  Sch^ts  of  Law,  makes  his  suggestions  under 
several  heads,  of  which  I  quote  the  first  two  : — 

(1)  That  it  ia  expedient  that  a  Teaching  University  in  and 
for  London  should  be  established,  having,  amongst  other 
Faculties^  a  Faculty  of  Law,  and  that  sucn  Faculty  should 
be  formed  and  endowed  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court. 

(2)  That  the  teaching  in  this  Faculty  of  Law  should, 
subject  to  the  geneml,  but  presumably  formal,  superinten- 
dence of  the  Senate  of  the  University. 

If  his  suggestions  are  adopted,  in  his  opinion — 
The  Inns  of  Court  will  reap  a  threefold  benefit.  They  will 
at  once  be  relieved  from  all  imputation  of  apathy  and 
exclusiveness.  They  will  be  brought  into  line  with  the  other 
higher  educational  institutions,  which  have  of  late  been 
advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds  within  the  metropolitan  area; 
and  they  will  add  fresh  dignity  to  their  ancient  Houses  by 
enlarging  their  spheres  of  influence  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  William  Maitland  describes  the  ruin  of  the 
American  farmer  under  the  present  system  of  protection. 
The  farmer  practically  has  to  pay  for  the  protection  of 
all  the  other  classes  of  the  community.  Unless  Freo 
Trade  is  established  Mr.  Maitland  thinks  that  the 
American  farmer  will  be  swept  into  such  a  caf^astrophe 
as  has  never  been  seen  in  any  other  country.  Mrs.  Bagot 
has  a  short  paper  on  a  North  Country  Election."  Mr. 
Edward  Dicey  pleads  for  the  cancelling  of  the  railway 
concession  which  has  been  granted  by  the  Rajah  of 
Cashmere.  Colonel  A.  Kenney-Herbert  discourses  upon 
"The  Art  of  Cookmg."  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  sets  out 
once  more  a  Picture  of  the  Past.  There  is  something 
pathetic  about  these  artides.  There  is  never  anything 
new  in  them,  for  Mrn.  Lynn  Linton  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  mere  parrot-spoob  of  periodical  literature. 
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THE  FORtNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Thb  Fortnightly  is  a  gcod  readable  number.  I  notice 
elsewhere  the  articles  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  J.  B.  Bury,  as 
well  as  those  on  M.  Benan. 

OVK  MOLTEN  OLOBS. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  gives  a  popular  account  of  the  work 
of  the  Rev.  Osbom  Fisher,  who  has  demonstrated  to  the 
patisfaction  of  Mr.  Wallace  the  fact  that  the  world,  in- 
btead  of  having  a  crust  of  a  thousand  miles  thick  and  a 
core  of  fire,  is  In  reality  a  great  molten  ^lobe,  skimmed 
over  by  a  crust  of  eartn  only  eighteen  mili^s  thick.  An 
ordinary  india-rubber  ball  with  which  a  child  plays  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  crust  to  the  internal  air  than  what 
our  earth  has  to  the  molten  interior.*  Mr.  Wallace 
points  out  the  various  arguments  upon  which  this  calcu- 
lation is  based,  giving  the  -first  place  naturally  to  the  fact 
that  every  fifty  feet  you  go  down  into  the  earth  you  get 
one  degree  hotter,  a  rule  which  prevails  even  in  the  coldest 
parts  of  Siberia,  where  the  ground  is  frozen  to  a  depth  of 
sixty  feet.  According  to  thii  theory,  mountains  float 
upon  the  molten  intenor  as  icebergs  in  the  water.  This 
is  ascertained  by  the  pendulum  and  also  the  plumb  line. 
Mr.  Wallace  concludes  his  article  with  the  consolatory 
reflection  that  the  near  proximity  of  such  an  immense 
amount  of  heat  renders  it  possible  that  we  might  be  able 
to  tap  it  and  use  it  for  the  service  of  man. 

BOMB  HULEBS  AND  THE  VETO. 

Mr.  William  O'Brien  has  an  article  on  Mr.  Morley*s 
task  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  says  a  good  many  things 
fairly  well.  His  most  important  point  is  that  in  which 
he  belittles  the  importance  of  the  veto : — 

The  veto  is  a  question  rich  in  pedantic  controversies  and 
obstructive  possibilities,  but  of  little  practical  moment  to 
two  nations  h  tnestly  determined  upon  reconciliation.  The 
Colonial  Se«.re'.ary's  power  of  overhauling  the  affairs  of 
Canadian  and  Australian  colonies  at  will  is  the  veto  in  the 
most  objectionable  form  it  could  well  assume;  yet  what 
Colonial  Secretary's  oflice  would  be  worth  a  week*8  purchase 
if  he  proceeded  to  play  Caesar  over  the  elected  representalives 
of  Victoria  or  the  Dominion?  Supremacy,  yes;  meddle- 
someness, no.  What  we  are  entitled  to  have  substantially 
ensured  is  that,  so  long  as  it  acts  within  the  range  of  its 
delegated  or  exempted  powers,  the  Irish  Parliament 
shall  be  free  from  meddlesomeness  or  malicious  inter- 
position from  Wes*  minster  by  a  major* ty  which,  for  all 
we  know,  might  be  a  majority  led  by  Mr.  Balfour.  That  is 
obviously  a  requirement  as  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment and  is  the  first  condition  of  the  successful  working  of 
any  Home  Rule  scheme  at  all.  We  do  not  believe 
statesmanship  will  have  more  difficulty  in  devising  a  sensible 
plan  by  which  the  Imperial  and  Irish  Parliaments  will  move 
harmoniously  together,  each  in  its  own  circle,  than  has  been 
found  in  grouping  the  forty-four  American  States  around 
Washington,  or  in  keeping  twenty  parliaments  in  healthy 
activity  within  the  British  Empire. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  8AGRBD  ART. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  writing  on  ''A  Future 
School  of  English  Art,"  tells  us  very  frankly  that  in  lus 
opinion  sacred  art  of  the  Christian  variety  is  played 
out,  and  that  we  have  got  to  find  something  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Christian  inspiration.  He  expresses 
his  idea  as  follows : —  , 

I  know  very  little  of  the  Eddas  or  NcrKe  tales,  very  little  of 
the  Niebelungen  and  Marchen  tales,  less  still  about  the 
Morte  d' Arthur ;  but  whenever  I  do  get  a  glimpse  of  this 
fascinating  history  of  romance  I  feel  that  there  is  here  a 
field  for  art  which  can  take  the  place  of  the  earlier  Christian 
inspirations.  It  is  sufficiently  humanitarian  to  replace 
religion,  or  rather  dogma,  while  it  is  sufficiently  vague,  so 
that  we  shall  Leither  have  a  Kenan  or  a  Huxley  destroying  its 
charm  for  us.  There  is  neither  plenary  in<«piration  nor 
divine  revelation  about  any  of  it.   It  is  healthily  masculine 


and  feminine  in  all  it  tells  us,  while  it  is  never  dull,  owing  to 
the  charm  of  mystery  which  surrounds  its  stories. 

And,  in  fact,  we  are  not  without  an  interpreter  of  its  spirit. 
The  greatest  living  painter  of  this  school,  and  perhaps  of  any 
other  ip  this  field  of  romance,  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Borne 
Jones.  The  public  may  not  be  aware  of  the  quiet,  retiring 
prophet  who  is  living  in  their  midst,  and  who  can  reproduce 
on  canvas  this  field  of  conception. 

OTHBB  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  pleasant  gossipy  article  concerning Burmese 
Traits,"  by  H.  C  Moore.  A  Frenchwoman  describes  a 
Woman's  Art  Exhibition  in  Paris.  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Leach 
claims  for  the  Grammar  School  of  St.  Peter's  at  York 
the  right  of  being  recognifed  as  the  oldest  school  in 
England.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  730.  Mr.  William 
Roberts  cautions  English  colonists  against  thinking  that 
fruit-growing  in  California  is  as  short  a  cut  to  foitune  as 
some  authorities  pretend : — 

While  we  do  not  think  favourably  of  fruit-growing  at 
present,  we  think  more  than  well  of  California.  For  any 
young  man  with  a  few  hundred  pounds,  energy,  and  a  fair 
share  of  natural  shrewdness,  there  is  no  better  opening  than 
that  State.  The  violent  fluctuations  to  which  we  have 
referred,  while  ruinous  to  a  man  without  experience,  are  the 
opportunity  for  one  who  has  it.  Living  is  cheap,  with  the 
exception  of  clothing,  and  work  of  some  sort  is  always  to  be 
had. 

THIS  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

I  HAVB  noticed  elsewhere  the  articles  by  Mr.  Hutton 
and  Lord  Salisbury. 

FBBB  TRADK  A  YABIABLB  EXPEDIBKT. 

Mr.  Greenwood  discusses  the  phenomena  of  the  revolt 
afl[ainst  Free  Trade  which  are  visible  in  certain  directions. 
He  points  out  that  uncircumscribed  Free  Trade  is  now 
bringing  forth  results  from  which  even  its  own  friends 
are  recoiling.  The  farmers  are  being  ruined,  land  is 
going  out  of  cultivation.  We  are  more  and  more  fed 
from  abroad,  and  the  temptation  increases  for  foreign 
nations  to  stave  off  the  threatened  general  war  in  order 
to  divide  up  our  possessions.  Mt.  Greenwood  points 
out  that  notwithstanding  the  general  praise  of  cheapness 
as  the  jui»tification  of  Free  Trade,  even  the  Free  Traders 
rejoice  when  there  is  a  recovery  in  prices.  He  suggests 
that  the  middleman  reaps  the  chief  bencfi^,  as  his  prices 
do  not  fall  in  anything  hke  the  Large  proportion  of  the 
drop  in  the  wholesale  market.  Mr.  Greenwood  therefore 
concludes  that  Free  Trade  is  a  variable  expedient,  and  the 
time  has  now  come  to  consider  without  further  delay 
what  is  the  amount  of  expediency  in  Free  Trade. 

THE  JESUITS  AND  THEIR  GENRBAL. 

Mr.  Robert  Beauclerk  has  an  article  containing  much 
interesting  information  not  generally  accessible  con- 
cerning the  General  Chapter  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is,  of 
course,  prompted  by  the  election  of  the  new  General^ 
who  is  a  Spaniard.  The  late  General  was  a  Swiss,  his  two 
predecessors  were  Belgians,  and  the  General  before  them 
was  a  Pole.  The  General  is  appointed  for  life,  and  when 
infirm  may  appoint  a  vicar.  He  has  five  assistants,  who 
can,  if  they  choose,  summon  a  General  Chapter  against 
the  General's  wish,  and  this  Chapter  has  power  to  depose 
him  if  convicted  of  un worthiness  and  misrule.  Mr, 
Beauclerk  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Father  John 
Jones,  professor  of  Moral  Theology  in  the  Jesuitioal 
College  of  Buno  in  the  North  of  Wales.  He  says  that 
Father  Jones  has  trained  all  the  Jesuits  in  England  for 
man^  years.  He  is  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  England, 
and  if  he  were  on  the  bench  would  be  one  of  the  chief 
luminaries  of  the  English  Judiciary.  The  article  gives  a 
more  intelligible  account  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  its 
organisation  than  I  have  seen  for  many  a  long  day. 
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HOW  TO  ABOLISH  FOG. 

Mr.  Thwaite  dwells  upon  the  enormous  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  the  metropolis  if  the  London  Ooimtj 
Council  were  to  get  a  Biil  giving  them  compulsory  powers 
to  compel  London  householders  to  use  gas  for  cooking, 
laundry  work,  and  heating.  He  calculates  that  it  would 
cost  twenty-eieht  millions  to  buy  up  the  gas  companies, 
and  the  cost  of  the  new  plant  to  enable  the  whole  of  the 
nine  million  tons  of  coal  now  burned  in  London  to  be 
consumed  as  gas  would  be  eleven  millions  more.  Qas 
would  be  cheapened,  smoke  would  disappear,  four  millions 
sterling  would  be  saved  outright  per  annum^  and  London 
life  would  be  lived  in  sunlight  by  day  and  in  ihe  lovely 
glow  of  electricity  by  night : —  ' 

In  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  gas  could  be  sapplied  by 
the  penny-payment-meter  system.  Unfortunate  and  shiver- 
ing creatures  would  drop  pennies  into  a  slot,  and  a  cheerful 
fire*woald  be  warming  them  immediately. 

OTH£&  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Hodgson  discourses  upon  the  controversy  between 
Mr.  Harrison  and  Prof.  Huxley,  and  declares  that  Mr. 
Huxley  knows  nothing  whatever  about  logic.  Lord  Stanley 
remonstrates  with  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  upon  his  heresies 
about  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments.  Mr.  Lewis 
Latimer  gives  a  venr  interesting,  account  of  a  IVench  Ahh6 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  his  memoirds.  Mr. 
Justice  Conde  Williams  urges  that  we  should  swop 
Mauritius  for  Madagascar  with  France.  He  maintains  that 
the  great  ,  bulk  of  the  Mauritians  would  much  rather  be 
under  the  tricolour  than  under  the  Union  Jack.  They  do 
more  trade  with  France  than  with  England,  and  he  holds 
that  Madagascar  would  be  quite  as  useful  from  a  naval 
point  of  view  and  infinitely  more  valuable  for  oommerodi 


THE  AMERICAN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINES. 

The  Cosmopolitan  continues  to  be  distinguished  for  the 
admirable  printing  of  its  illustrations.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
writes  upon  "Japan  Revisited  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  has  a 
pleasant  little  pa|)er  entitled  "A  Traveller  from  Alturia," 
in  which  he  describes  delicately  the  dismay  which  would 
be  created  in  society  if  guests  iosisted  on  helping  the 
servants  to  do  the  work  on  principles  of  altruism ;  Mr. 
Hale  has  a  paper  on  ''Epping  Forest:''  but  the  gem 
article  of  the  magazine  is  Mr.  Burroughs's  natural  history 
paper,  entitled  "  Bird  Courtship.''  Mr.  Rideing*s  account 
of  his  recent  visit  to  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Hawarden  does 
not  contain  much  that  is  new,  excepting  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone does  not  like  tjrpe-written  letters,  plainly  written 
manuscript  fatigues  his  eye  much  les9  than  type.  An 
American  ladv  writes  upon  "  The  Art  Schools  of  Paris,'' 
while  Mr.  Holyoake  pleads  for  a  cosmopolitan  lansniage. 
Archibald  .Forbes  describes  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
and  Murat  Halstead  has  an  excellently  illustrated  paper 
on  ^*  Hamburg." 

In  Harper  Charles  Warner  describes  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  illustrates  his  paper  with  views  of  the  Kaaba, 
of  Mecca  and  of  Medina.  Mr.  Theodore  Child  writes 
another  of  his  excellent  papers  on  the  Parisian 
Boulevards,"  which  is  admiranly  illustrated  as  usual. 
Mr.  Millet  describes,  with  portraits,  the  "  Designers  of 
the  World's  Fair,'*  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Miss 
Hayden,  the  architect  of  the  Woman's  Building,  is  as 
handsome  as  she  is  clever.  The  third  paper  on  death 
masques  gives  illustrations  of  the  casts  of  the  faces  of 
Napoleon,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Henry  IV.,  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  who  looks  much  more  of  a  philosopher  than 
a  wild  adventurer,  Frederic  the  Great,  Grant,  George 
Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Sherman,  Thomas 
Paine,  Daniel  Webster,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  looks  more 
like  an  Egyptian  mummy  than  an  American,  and  Lord 
Brougham.  Mr.  Ralph  describes  the  growth  of  St.  Louis. 


There  is  the  usual  mass  of  miscellaneons  matter,  including; 
a  paper  by  Russell  Lowell  upon    Massinger  and  Ford." 

The  Cmtury  gives  a  first  place  to  Miss  Hapgood'^ 
interesting  account  of  the  Russian  National  artist, 
R^pin.  Mrs.  Pennell  begin  1  her  account  of  her  adven- 
tures in  Gipsyland."  The  Sherman  correspondence  i» 
also  begun,  which  is,  however,  chiefly  interesting  Uy 
American  readers.  Archibald  Forbes  concludes  his  goiy- 
picture  of  the  "Last  Days  of  the  Commune."  His? 
picture  is  supplemented  by  What  an  American  Girl 
saw  of  the  Commune."  The  contrast  between  the  tw» 
papers  is  very  marked.  There  is  an  interesting  article^ 
upon  Road  Coaching  up  to  Date : "  some  Americans; 
made  a  trip  from  Pans  to  Trouville  in  July,  1892 ;  they^ 
started  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at* 
five  minutes  to  five  in  the  evening;  they. therefore ^ 
covered  140  miles  in  ten  hours  and  50  minutes ;  there  were  ^ 

13  changes  which  cost  about  48  minutes  loss  of  time  

this  is  an  average  of  4*3  minutes  per  nule,  an  average- 
of  '13  of  a  minute  in  favour  of  the  American  team,  as 
aeainst  Selby's  famous  drive  to  Brighton  and  back. 
There  is  a  rather  disappointing  paper  on  Reminiscences 
of  Brook  Farm."  There  is  idso  the  usual  quantum  of 
short  papers  and  long  stories. 

Henry  James  writes  a  copiously  illustrated  article  in 
Scribner  on  the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice.  It  is  the  sevenths 
of  the  series  of  the  "Great  Streets  of  the  World."  Mr. 
W.  C.  Brownell  has  an  elaborate  paper  on  modem  realistic- 
French  painters,  which  is  also  lavishly  illustrated.  Mr. 
Kirk  Munroe,  in  Sponge  and  Spongers  of  the  Florida 
Beef,"  describes  a  litue  known  cornt  r  of  the  world  and' 
an  industry  which  is  very  curious.  The  sponges  are  fishedL 
up  by  a  sponge  hook,  which  varies  from  thirty  to  sixty 
feet  in  length.  The  rotting  sponge  has  an  intolerable 
stench.  The  sponging  fleet  at  Key  West  consists  of  350 
vessels,  and  aflbrds  steady  employment  to  several'^ 
thousand  men. 

Outing  tends  more  and  more  to  become  worthy  of  its 
name  as  an  international  illustrated  monthly  n^agazine  of 
sports  and  recreation.  Seeing  the  part  that  athletics 
seem  destined  to  take  in  bringing  about  the  unificatioD 
of  the  Engtish-speaking  world,  OiUing  deserves  more  - 
attention  tnan  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  present 
number  has  some  interesting  diagrams  of  the  results  of 
inter-university  football  matches.  There  is  also  a. 
copiously  illustrated  paper  on  the  Japanese  long-bow. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Power  discusses  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  the  whereabouts  of  Vinland,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Marsh  begins  a  very  interesting  short  story  entitled  "  A 
Prophet."  It  is  a  tale  of  a  Nonconformist  minister  who- 
was  possessed  by  the  prophetic  demon  in  the  pulpit,  and 
foretold  all  the  important  events  that  would  happen  in. 
the  next  two  days. 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED, 

The  English  Illustrated  contains  a  somewhat  breezy^ 
paper  on  "  Otter  Hunting,"  by  Mr.  Blew,  who  tells  us 
that  ladies  who  are  given  to  follow  the  otter  hunts  wade 
up  to  their  kneea  in  water  just  like  the  men.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  otter-himting  ladies  do  not  wear  the 
gatb  of  the  rest  of  womankind.  George  Augustus  Sala 
writes  on  the  "  Cries  of  London,''  and  illustrates  his  paper 
with  copious  cuts  from  the  old-chap  books.  There  is  an 
interview  with  Miss  Marsden,  which,  however,  does  not 
say  anything  more  than  what  appeared  two  months  ago 
in  this  review.  Frederick  Hawkins  describes  the  "  Green^ 
Room  of  the  Com^die  Franoaise  and  its  Traditions."  Mr. 
Hatton  describes  the  making  of  Durham  mustard,  and^ 
Mr.  Sladen  has  a  brief  paper  on  **  New  York  as  a  Literary* 
Centre." 
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THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

.  1  NOTiCR  elao- 
*where  the 
article  by  Lady 
Jaabel  Barton 

4ild  the-papers 
•on  Tennyson 

MR.  MORLBT 
1!r  IKBLAND. 

aic.  McCarthy  ! 
praises  Mr. 
Morleyup.and 
Mr..  T.  W. 
iltasseli  pats 
7  the  other  side 
'  of  the  case. 
Mr.  JilcGarthy 
oaQs  upon  Mr. 
Mprley  to 
dear  out  the 
Castle,  and  mb.  abohibald  grovr. 

3ipplau<ls   him  Editor  of  The  Xew  Bevievu. 

for  appointing  the  Evicted  Tenants*  Commission, 
eapeoially  praising  him  for  making  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew  president.  He  urges  him  to  pack  the  magisterial 
f>each  with  Naaonalist  J.P.'s.  He  finishes  up  by  saying 
^^at  he  knows  Mr.  Morley  means  well,  and  he  is  glad  to 
see  that  so  far  he  has  done  well.  Mr.  Russell  dwells 
upon  Mr.  Morley's  position  as  the  factotum  of  Arch- 
tiiahop  Walsh.  He  minimises  Mr.  Morley's  bold  policy  in 

-suspending  the  Coercion  Act: — 

JIAl  BaUour  revoked  certain  proclamations.  The  effect  was 

'  to  leave  only  certain  sections  of  the  Act  operative,  viz.  the 
vfiiole  of  section  1,  sub -section  3  of  section  2,  sections  3.  4 
7.  Section  1  authorised  the  holding  of  a  prelimiDary 
dBq«iry  on  oath  before  trial.  Sub-section  3  of  section  2  pro- 
vided a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  riot. 
^Section  3  provided  for  special  judes.  Section  4  provided  for 
<^haage  of  venue,  as  of  right,  in  serioos  cases  of  crime. 
Section  7  authorised  the  prohibition  of  dangerous  asso- 

,  cttstions. 

KnA  it  19  these  sections  that  Mr.  Morley,  by  the  action  of 
the  Privy  Council,  has  suspended. 

As  for  the  evicted  tenants,  Mr.  Russell  says  that 
Mr.  Morley's  letter  to  Mr.  McCarthy  was  one  of  the 
most  shameless  State  papers  that  was  ever  issued  from 
^  hands  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  The  evicted 
Cenant  is  an  unsolvable  problem.  There  are  6,000  men 
and  women  in  Ireland  whose  farms  have  to  a  great 
extent  been  taken  up  by  other  tenants.  Whatever  the 
Commission  may  report  it  cannot  reinstate  the  evicted 
toiauts,  whose  numbers  are  being  swollen  even  during  the 
«ttangof  the  Commission.  In  order  to  reinstate  them, 
iegisUtion  is  necessary,  and  legislation  with  the  present 
PArliament  is  impossible.  Mr.  Russell  concludes  by 
warning  Mr.  Morley  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cattle 
Misy  «na.ke  it  quite  impossible  for  the  tenants  to  pay  the 
November  rents,  and  then  there  mny  be  a  raging  storm 
Njrhich  will  tax  all  the  resources  of  his  statesmanship. 

THE  PBTRIE  PAPYRI. 

Mr.  Maliaffv  describes  the  papers  which  have  been 
reacued  from  the  mummies  in  the  Fayum.  In  the  third 
century  wood  was  scarce  in  Egypt,  and  the  coffins  were 
constructed  from  masses  of  waste  paper  which  was 
^laed  together  in  layers  and  was  then  coated  withm  and 
jwithout  with  clay.   The  papers  from  which  these  coffins 


were  made  were  torn  into  pieces  of  moderate  size.  The 
•writing  is  spoiled  in  many  jnaces  by  the  clay  coating,  and 
the  whole  seem  to  have  been  mixed  with  deliberate 
intention.  But  Mr.  Petrie  and  a  company  of  learned 
scholars,  of  whom  Mr.  Mahaffv  is  one,  liave  been  employed 
during  the  last  two  years  in  cleaning,  deciphering,  guees^ 
ing,  and  combining,  until  it  is  now  possible  to  form  some 
idea  of  what  has  been  recovered  from  the  past. 
There  was  the  whole  concluding  scene  of  a  lost 
play  of  Euripides  and  some  remains  of  thirty-five  Hnes 
of  the  *^Iliiid."  Thb  is  the  oldest  copy  of  the 
Iliad that  has  been  found.  There  were  three  ps^os 
of  the  "  Phoedo  "  of  Plato,  but  the  bulk  of  the  documents 
are  papers  which  throw  light  upon  the  social  condition  of 
the  Fayum.  Mr.  Mahaffy  is  an  interesting  writer,  and 
his  paper  is  a  very  readable  account  of  an  extraordinaiy 
recovery  of  the  records  of  bygone  timos., 

THE  STUDY  OP  DREAMS. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  has  a  long  and  interesting 
paper  on  The  Study  of  Dreams,*'  as  his  opening  paper 
in  the  C.iiUmporary  in  August.  He  insists,  and  wisel}*^ 
insists,  upon  the  importance  of  dreams  as  indicating 
a  possible  reserve  foice  of  imagination.  The  following 
passage  contains  much  sound  sense  that  is  too  often 
forgotten  by  those  who  dismiss  all  such  considerations  as 
mere  drivelling  superstition : — 

And  if  one  clear  inference  should  be  that  the  sublime 
faculty  of  imagination  has  potentialities  beyond  any  yet 
assigned  to  it,  we  ought  to  be  rather  pleased  than  not.  I 
think.  Its  far  greater  force,  intensity,  and  creativeness  in 
sleep  are  beyond  doubt.  If  this  speaks  of  large  reserves  of 
power  of  the  kind  that  we  are  indebted  to  for  whatever 
insight  we  possess,  we  should  rejoice ;  and  if  it  seems 
capable  of  extending  insight  far  beyond  its  present  range— 
and  I  for  one  say  that  it  is—it  would  be  absurd  to  close  our 
eyes  to  the  prospect  in  fear  of  falling  into  superstition.  At 
divers  times  and  places  the  supernatural  has  turned  out  to 
be  the  natural  unascertained ;  and  nobody  can  say  that  a 
great  development  of  any  mental  gift,  and  especially  of 
imaginative  power,  is  beyond  the  laws  of  nature. 

THE  aOLF  MANIA. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Austin  has  a  pleasantly-written  paper  in 
which  he  discusses  the  question  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
British  oarsman,  taking  as  his  text,  of  oourse,  our  recent 
defeat  by  the  French.  His  paper  takes  the  form,  to  some 
extent,  of  a  plea  for  rowing  as  against  golf.  After 
referring  to  the  dangers  of  cycling  to  the  constitution,  he 
thus  retorts  on  the  golfers : — 

Is  not  more  to  be  feared  from  the  absorbing  pursuit  that 
has  converted  our  country  commons  into  sieves  and  covered 
them  with  the  red  flags  of  danger  ?  The  bicycle-chest  may 
be  dreadful,  but  I  think  the  golf-straddle,  the  golf-waggle, 
and  the  golf- twist  are  at  least  as  alarming.  Whenever  I 
meet  a  friend  coming  along  Pall  Mall  with  his  legs  wido 
apart,  his  head  and  shoulders  twisted  round  backwards,  and 
his  hands  aimlessly  swaying  his  umbrella,  I  know  at  once 
what  has  happened  to  him.  The  golf  bacillus  has  got  him. 
Henceforth,  though  he  may  be  a  good  husband,  an  indulgent 
father,  a  kind  friend,  and  a  sound  man  of  business,  he  is 
lost— hopelessly,  irretrievably  lost.  The  beautiful  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature  have  for  him  no  sweetness  (unless,  indeed, 
that  sweetness  be  linked  and  drawn  out  over  eighteen  holes). 
He  who  in  happier  days  was  content  to  aj^e  on  foreigu 
policy  or  the  latest  literary  marvel  now  discusses  with  n 
fatal  zest  the  last  attempt  of  the  P.oyal  and  Ancient  Golf 
Club  to  codify  its  rules  and  bring  them  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Southern  understanding ;  his  dreams  are  disturbed  by 
nightmare  visions  of  bunkers;  his  days  are  made  hateful  to 
him  by  stimies ;  and  he  would  think  nothing  of  losmg  the 
world  if  only  he  could  manage  not  to  miss  the  globe.  Truly, 
a  terrible  picture. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

No  farther  reference  need  be  made  to  the  opening 
article  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reply  to  the  I^uke  of  Argyu 
except  to  say  that  it  has  provoiced  the  Duke  to  a  series 
of  replies  in  the  Time»,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  diaracteristic,  and  leave  matters  very  much  where 
they  were  before.  The  article  on  **  The  Buffalo  Strike,'' 
and  .Lady  Jeune's  article  on  London  Society,*'  are  dealt 
with  elsewhere. 

JL  SUOOBStED  SOLUTION  OF  THE  DBIKK  QX7BSTI0N. 

Bishop  Doane,  writing  on  the  ''Excise  Law  and 
Saloons/'  explains  what  he  would  do  with  public-houses. 
His  idea  is  to  allow  everybody  to  sell  drink  wherever  they 
please;  but  he  would  amend  the  penal  code  so  as  to 
make  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  to  habitual  drunkards 
or  to  a  drunken  man  a  crime  punishable  by  closing  the 
sdoon  for  a  definite  period,  together  with  a  fine  which 
should  be  paid  as  a  premium  to  the  prosecutor.  He 
would  also  shut  tne  public-houses  on  Sundays  and  election 
days.  He  would  punish  drunkenness,  and  would  forbid 
the  sale  of  drink  to  minors  and  people  of  weak  and  un- 
sound minds.  He  would  also  severely  punish  adultera- 
tion. He  says  he  is  quite  certain  that,  as  matters  stand 
at  present,  it  would  be  better  to  do  this  than  to  ^ow 
things  to  remainomaltered. 

THE  MCKINLEY  TAEIFF. 

Mr.  Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri,  maintains  that  the  real 
issue  of  the  elections  is  plain  and  unmistakable.  The  one 
question  is  for  or  against  the  existing  tariff.  Mr.  Vest 
presses  one  point  very  strongly.  He  asks  how  can 
American  manufacturers  compete  in  Brazil  with  English 
manufacturers  when  they  have  only  the  advantage  of 
from  four  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  discriminating 
duties  if  they  need  from  twenty -five  to  a  hundred  per 
cent,  protection  in  their  own  country.  Mr.  Vest  is  a 
strong  free-trader.   He  says : — 

Step  by  step  the  opponents  of  the  McKinley  law  are 
driving  its  defenders  to  their  last  entrenchments.  The  con- 
test involves  the  first  and  ultimate  principle  of  popular 
government,  the  administration  of  just  laws  for  the  equal 
protection  of  all  citizens. 

To  doubt  the  final  success  of  those  who  now  assail  the 
citadel  of  class  legislation,  governmental  partnership,  and 
monopolistic  trusts,  is  to  disparage  the  jastice  of  God  and 
the  capacity  of  our  people  for  self-government. 

ADYENTXTRES  OF  CHEVALIER  HERRMANN. 

The  Chevalier  Herrmann,  the  prestidigitateur,  writes 
half-a-dozen  pages  in  which  he  tells  some  stories  of  his 
adventures  during  a  career  which  has  carried  him  into 
almost  every  civilised  country.  He  savs  he  became  so 
popular  in  Constantinople,  by  making  the  Sultan  believe 
that  he  threw  his  watch  into  the  Bosphorus  and  then 
caught  a  fish  with  the  watch  in  its  inside,  that  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  Constantinople  at  once.  The  King,  of 
Spain,  in  1885,  helped  him  in  one  entertainment,  and  at 
another  time,  when  he  was  in  Algeria,  he  says  he  found 
his  trick  of  catching  bullets  when  fired  at  him  enabled 
him  to  save  his  life.  The  article  would  be  more  interest- 
ing if  Chevalier  Herrmann  had  explained  how  ho  oon- 
^ivea  his  tricks.  He  says  his  experience  teaches  him 
that-— 

It  takes  either  a  very  stupid  fool  or  an  exceedingly  clever 
man  to  get  a^ead  ^f  a  prestidigitateiur,  and  of  the  two  I  am 
inclined  to  beHeve  that  the  fo<^  is  by  far  the  more  dangerous. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  UTTLE  ENGLANDERSk 

Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  has  an  article  on  the  Foreign 
Policy  of  England,"  in  which  he  advances  his  favomi^ 
thesis  that  Engird  should  have  no  foreign  policy,  waA, 
that  we  should  retire  from  Egypt  and  live  in  peace  and 
amity  with  all  mankind.  The  worst  of  this  prescriptioBf 
is  that  if  We  endeavour  to  establish  peace  and  amity- 
by  turning  tail  and  running  away,  the  other  Powenr 
would  try  it  on,  and  see  how  far  we  would  run  before 
we  would  turn.  Mr.  Labouchere  sneers  at  the  "  some^- 
what  thin  connection"  between  England  and  her 
colonies,  and  declares  that  he  has  such  faith  in  the 
common-sense  of  the  masses  that  he  does  not  think 
thejr  will  again  consent  to  play  the  Tory  game  of 
foreign  war.  This  advocate  of  peace  strongly  pro- 
tests against  the  only  alliance  that  affords  the  slightest^ 
seciuity  for  the  isolation  of  France,  whidi  is  th^ 
condition  of  the  peace  of  the  Continent,  and  by- 
way of  promoting  peace  and  amity,  he  tells  us  that  th^- 
German  Emperor  is  a  crack-brained  Prussian  lieutenant* 
an  Emperor  by  the  irony  of  Fate,  who  is  flighty  and 
unstable  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Mr.  Labouchere 
concludes  his  article  by  declaring  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  some  Power  will  not  before  long  set  the 
European  magazine  of  combustibles  on  fire.  If  so,  tbat^ 
should  be  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  not  allowing 
gentlemen  who  are  dominated  by  such  a  Schadenfretfie 
as  Mr.  Labouchere  to  have  anything  to  do  witn  th^ 
match-box. 

HAY  FEVER. 

Dr.  Samuel  Lockwood,  president  of  the  United 
States  Hay  Fever  Association,  ^ives  an  interestini^ 
account  of  the  results  of  his  investigation  into  the  com* 
parative  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  In  New  Jersey,  30O 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  White  Mountains,  l5,O0(^ 
feet  above  the  sea,  he  exposed  strips  of  glass,  three  inches  - 
long  and  one  inch  wide,  to  the  atmosphere  every  day^ . 
each  being  smeared  with  pure  glycerine.  Li  the  moun- 
tains he  found  scarcelv  any  pollen,  although  there  was  & 
good  deal  of  road  and  woody  dust.  On  the  New  Jersey 
slides,  on  a  single  slide  he  got  two  hundred  pollen  graina 
of  ragweed,  or  Roman  wormwood,  which  he  says  is  pro-- 
bably  the  very  worst  irritant  of  hay  fever.  His  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  flowers  must  take  the  mucous, 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages  for  the  stigma  of 
the  flower,  and  that  the  moment  that  the  pollen  graina 
settle  on  the  mucous  membrane  the  automatic  functional 
action  is  at  once  set  up,  the  grain  swelling,  and  protrud- 
ing a  little  tube  or  rootlet  charged  with  proU  plasm,  by 
wmch  it  pierces  through  the  stigma  and  pushes  its  way 
down  through  the  style  imtil  it  has  reached  the  ovule  at 
the  base,  when  fertilisation  takes  place.   He  says : — 

If  one  of  these  pollen  grains  be  pat  on  a  drop  of  sweetened 
water,  it  will  at  once  protrude  its  tubule.  What,  then,  should- 
hinder  this  spiny  little  thing,  when  its  ^apnels  have  taken 
hold  of  the  mucous-covered  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
passage,  from  protruding  its  tubule  and  actually  piercing  the 
warm  sensitive  wall  7 

OTHER  ABTICLES. 

There  are  four  articles  discussing  safeguards  against 
cholera  which  need  not  be  reproduced  here.  There  is  a^ 
great  deal  of  good  sense  in  all  of  them,  but  even  if  every 
precaution  were  taken  it  is  improbable  that  cholera  can* 
be  kept  out  of  the  United  States  next  year.  M.  Naquei 
gives  a  Frenchman's  view  of  the  French  electoral  system, 
which,  he  maintains,  is  injured  by  the  immense  suma 
required  for  bill-sticking  at  election  times.  Mr.  Stanton 
foil  ows  with  an  American's  commentSr#nd  explains  whati 
laws  are  made  to  prevenj 
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THE  FORUM. 

.  Thb  two  leadiog  articles  upon  **  Venal  Voting  ^  and 
*'The  Primary  the  Rvot  of  Reform"  are  notic^  else- 
where. The  rest  of  the  Forum  for  October  is  extremely 
flolid,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Pierre  Loti's  Literature 
of  the  Future,^'  which  is  a  somewhat  desponding  paper, 
all  the  articles  are  devoted  to  American  subjects. 

CHOLERA  IK  AMERICA. 

*  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  formerly  resident  physician  of  New 
York,  writes  a  paper  on  "  Cholera— The  Lesson  of  Pre- 
ceding Epidemics,^  the  object  of  which  is  to  lead  up  to 
the  conclusion  with  which  his  article  terminates,  namely :  — 

If  all  the  American  Governments  were  to  unite  in  making 
a  scientific  eflfort  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  disease  in  the 
territory  of  any  of  them,  they  would  be  acting  each  in  self- 
defence^  and  cholera  need  not.appear  anywhere  on  the  whole 
American  continent. 

Judging  from  precedent,  the  Americans  seem  pretty 
'vertain  to  have  an  outbreak  of  cholera  for  the  next  year, 
vwhich  will  be  bad  for  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 

POLITICS  AND  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  describing  the  evils  of  the  Public  School 
r  .System  at  Baltimore,  gives  a  very  melancholy  account  of 
-  the  miserable  teaching  which  is  provided  for  the  children 
in  that  city,  where  he  says : — 

The  schools  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  ward  politicans, 
>/:he  teachers  nntrained,  and  the  supervision  far  too  scanty. 

The  remedies  consitt  in  taking  the  schools  out  of  the 

•  domain  of  politics,  in  employing  only  .professionally  trained 
^teachers,  and  in  enlarging  the  supervisory  staff. 

PIERRE  LOTI  ON  ART. 

Pierre  Loti  writes  a  paper  which  it  is  impossible  to 
condense,  and  very  difficult  to  make  extracts  from,  the  gist 
of  which  is  that  works  of  art  should  be  judged  by  the 
intensity  as  well  as  by  the  kind  of  emotion  which  they 
excite.   To  give  an  impression  of  life,  this  is  the  whole 
,jseoret  of  art,  of  the  art  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the  art 
nof  the  past.   To  give  an  impression  of  Ufe,  with  all  the 
roompelling  charm  which  Ufe  carries  with  itself— this  con- 
.  ^titutes  a  creative  work.   To  exdte  an  emotion  ought  to 
Jbe  the  object  of  every  work  of  art. 

The  first  essential  of  a  writer  is  an  acute  perception  of 
,  .life,  and  a  feeling  of  all  the  emotions  of  humanity.   It  is, 
therefore,  tiie  mculties  of  sensibility  that  create  per- 
sonality in  the  artist,  and  the  more  numerous,  the  more 
profound,  the  more  developed,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  finer,  the  keener  these  faculties  are,  the  stronger  the 
personaUty  will  be.   Hence,  the  writer  should  do  what 
ne  wishes  to  do,  and  do  it  in  his  own  way,  without 
^accepting  any  other  judge  but  the  spontaneous  impres- 
,  flion  which  his  own  work  gives  him.   True  Uterature  is  a 
.  epontaneous  production,  profoundly  sincere,  which  sends 
^forth  an  echo  of  the  sotil,  an  echo  of  life. 

A  bishop's  PROTEST  AGAINST  SUNDAY  CLOSING. 

Bishop  H.  C.  Potter,  in  "  Sunday  and  the  Columbian 
£xposition,"  states  his  opinion  in  favour  of  allowing  the 
World*s  Fair  to  be  opened  upon  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
He  would  have  no  machinery  move,  no  business  going 
on,  but  he  would  convert  it  into  a  silent  schoolroom  in 
the  progress  of  human  civilisation. 

THE  TOYNBBB  HOUSE  OF  CHICAGO. 

Jane  Addams,  one  of  the  founders  of  Hull  House, 
In  Chicago,  describes  the  experiences  of  Hull  House,  the 
first  f  ettlement  established  in  Chicago  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  Toynbee  Hall.  It  was  opened  by  two  women, 
^pDorted  by  some  friends  who  beUeved  that  they  would 
he  aoing  a  useful  thing  in  establishing  a  hospitable  and 


tolerant  centre  in  the  midst  of  the  large  foreign  colony. 
Hull  House  is  surrounded  by  Neapolitans,  Sicilians, 
Bohemians,  Canadian  French,  Germans,  and  Irish. 
There  is  one  dnnk  shop  to  every  twenty-eight  voters, 
and  seven  churches  to  255  i^blic  houses.  They  have 
done  good  work  in  keeping  alive  the  element  of  poetry 
and  romance  among  the  Qermans  whose  lives  m  the 
West  are  indescribably  dull  They  have  a  scheme  of 
industrial  education,  any  number  of  social  evenings^ 
occasional  picture  galleries,  and  they  have  made  it  the 
centre  of  the  Woinan*s  Trades  Unionism.  The  a|rtiole 
is  interesting  and  helpful. 

THE  TARIFF  ISSUE  IN  AMERICA. 

There  are  two  articles  on  the  subject :  one  by  Senator 
Aldrich,  whose  paper  is  written  to  prove  that  the 
McKinley  Tarifif  has  not  raised  the  cost  of  living  in 
America  as  much  as  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  in 
England  at  the  same  period.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  food  went  up  in  England  more  than  it  did  iu 
America.  Mr.  W.  Wilson  takes  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  argues  that  the  much-boasted  RepubUcan 
policy  of  reciproaty  has  utterly  failed.  Reciprocal  trep;tie6 
or  agreements  were  made  with  twelve  different  foreign 
Governments ;  and  the  net  result  of  it  all  is,  that  it  has 
only  been  with  Cuba  and  Brazil  that  there  has  been  any 
increase  in  exports,  and,  in  the  case  of  Brazil,  two-thirds 
of  the  increase  in  exports  occurre<l  in  articles  not  aflfected 
by  the  commercial  trt  aties. 

OTHER  ARTICLES.  • 

There  are  two  articles  on  Civil  Service  Reform.  One 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  who 
holds  that  the  introduction  of  correct  principles  has  not 
availed  much  in  the  character  of  the  Service  and  in  raising 
the  public  estimate  of  official  hfe.  Mr.  Swift,  editor  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  CkronicUf  reviews  two  admini- 
strations from  the  point  of  view  of  the  reformer.  Mr. 
Swift  holds  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  country  to 
defeat  President  Harrison  in  order  to  clear  itself  from  the 
responsibility  of  ratifying  the  acts  of  those  who  expose 
free  institutions  to  the. dangers  which  arise  from  the 
practice  of  oppressive  patronage. 


THE  ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  October  contains  articles  on  the  '^Influences 
of  the  Bicycle,**  ''Astrology  at  the  End  of  the  Century,** 
and  on  "  Woman*s  Dress,"^  which  are  quoted  elsewhere. 
The  first  place  in  the  magazine  is  given  to  an  account  of 
*'  Edward  H.  Sothem,**  which  will  interest  many  on 
account  of  his  father.  Lord  Dundreary*s  son  is  now 
thirty- three  years  of  age,  and  is  apparently  destined  to 
achieve  great  success. 

KBGROES  AND  THB  PEOPLE'S  PARTY. 

Mr.  T.  Watson,  writing  on  the  "  Negro  Question  in  the 
South,"  from  a  point  of  view  of  a  vehement  advocate 
of  the  People  s  Party,  which  he  regards  as  the  great  hope 
of  the  Southern  States,  says : — 

The  People's  Party  will  settle  the  race  question.  First,  by 
enacting  the  Australian  ballot  system.  Second,  by  offering 
to* white  and  black  a  rallying  point  which  is  free  from  the 
odium  of  former  discords  and  strifes.  Third,  by  presenting 
a  platform  immensely  beneficial  to  both  races  and  injurious 
to  neither.  Fourth,  by  making  it  to  the  interett  of  both 
races  to  act  together  for  the  success  of  the  platform.  Fifths 
by  making  it  to  the  %nUre$t  of  the  coloured  man  to  have  the 
same  patriotic  seal  for  the  welfare  of  the  South  that  the 
whites  possess. 

BACON  V,  SHAKESPEARE.     THE  JURY. 

Mr.  Edwin  Reed  concludes  his  argument  in  favour  of 
the  theory  that  Shakespeans^  plays  were  written  by 
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Bacon.  He  will  open  the  case  on  the  other  side  in  the 
November  number : — 

Among  those  who  have  consented  to  act  as  jurymen  in  this 
celebrated  case  are  Ex-President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
Governor  WilHam  E.  Russell,  of  Massachasetts  Prof. 
A.  E.  Dolbear  of  Tufts  College,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Mary  A. 
Livermore,  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  Appleton  Mcrgac,  president 
of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society,  William  B.  Sheldon, 
editor  of  the  Avurie^m  Teacher,  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol,  and 
Edmund  C.  Stedman. 

TBE-SIZE  OF  PARLIAME2^S. 

Mr.  M.  Brosius  pleads  for  the  diminution  of  the  size 
of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  He  holds  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  abundant  example  of  the  mischief 
which  comes  of  swelling  the  members  of  the  representa- 
tive assemblies.  The  tendency  is  constantly  towards 
increasing  the  numbers  of  their  members.  There  have 
been  twenty-four  members  recently  added  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  tendency  is  constantly  to 
increase.  At  present,  the  House  numbers  356  members, 
some  of  whom  represent  only  1,114  electors;  whilst 
others  represent  46y8o6.  Some  constituencies  have  an  area 
of  100  square  miles,  while  others  are  120,000  square  miles. 
Mr.  Brosius  would  not  diminish  the  number,  but  he 
•would  cry  *'Hdt,"  and  readjust  the  existing  members 
of  the  population  according  to  the  growth  of  the  latter. 

THE  6HUECH  OF  THE  FOTURE. 

Mr.  p.  Cameron,  writing  on  "The  Church  and  the 
World,'*  thus  expresses  his  hope  and  belief  as  to  what  is 
going  to  come : — 

The  Church  of  the  future  will  doubtless  recognise  as  divine 
all  science  that  is  trua,  because  Qod  all  Truth  ;  will  I60& 
on  art  as  a  special  gift  from  above,  education  as  a  continuity 
of  what  Christ  inaugurated  by  teaching,  and  acknowledge  that 
all  organisations  for  worship  are  distinctly  and  demonstrably 
a  formation  of  mere  man,  while  the  family  and  the  state  are 
institutions  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God,  and  that  the 
worsMppiog  bodv  is  not  t^e  Church,  but  only  one  circle 
within  the  Church. 

WAS  COLUMBUS  A  fcCODNPREL  ? 

Mr.  A.  P.  Dunlop,  writing  on  "  The  True  Character  of 
Ghristopher  Columbus,''  declares  that  hero  worshippers 
have  seldom  had  a  worse  object  for  their  devotion  Mr. 
Dunlop  ^ves  the  reasons  which  he  thinks  ^justify  him  in 
denouncing  the  man  who  is  now  being  specially  honoured 
by  the  United  States  of  America 

With  the  discovery  of  ^hich  he  had  personally  nothing  to 
do,  and  «vith  which  his  name  should  never  be  connected ;  a 
name  polluted  by  the  blood  of  millions  of  innocent  creatures, 
whose  hospitality  he  treacherously  destroyed  by  ingratitude, 
and  rewarded  by  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  heartless 
bondage,  unequalled  in  history  by  its  cunning  cruelty ;  a 
man  whose  greatness  is  but  a  gilded  lie,  and  who  was  treated 
with  distrust  and  aversion  by  every  rank*,  who  bad  dealings 
with  him,  from  his  sovereigns  to  the  common  sailor.  ^ 

He  dwells  chiefly  upon  the  devastation  wrought  in 
Haiti  by  the  adventurers  whom  Columbus  brought  with 
him,  and  the  slavery  by  which  the  native  population 
were  literally  extirpated* 


THE  NOVEL  REVIEW. 

Tot  Novel  Review  is  conducted  at  present  on  what  are 
certainly  novel  principles.  The  most  notable  paper  in 
this  naonth*s  number  is  the  editor's  essay  on  "  Egyptian 
Literature,"  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  much  to  do 
with  novels.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  light  reading  matter 
in  the  magazine.  No  Engl  sh  magazine  should  have 
quoted  without  censure  the  shameful  parody  of  one  of 
the  most  sacred  creeds  of  Christendom,  which  appears  in 
"The  Silver  Domino."  It  is  entitled  " The  True  Journalist 


and  His  Creed,**  in  which  occurs  this  parotly  of  the 
description  of  our  Lord  appUed  to  Mr.  Labouchere.  Of 
him  it  is  said  : 

Came  down  from  Diplomacy  into  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

And  was  there  self-incarnated  Destroyer  of  Shams,  Labby 
of  Labby,  Truth  of  Truth,  Very  Rad  of  Very  Bad,  Bom  noft 
made.  Being  one  with  himself,  ancf  answerable  to  nobody  for 
his  opinions. 

This  surely  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  within  the  pal» 
of  the  permissible. 

There  are  portraits  of  Mr.  Mcriey  Eoberts,  Mi8» 
Sergeant,  and  Mrs.  Jopling. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  American  matrons 
treat  the  naked  and  unashamed  pictures  which  some 
European  artists  may  send  to  Chicago.  In  Our  Day^  for 
October,  I  find  the  following  paragraph : — 

The  Christian  women  of  the  land  are  loudly  called  to- 
"write"  to  the  Lady  Managers  (Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  of 
Chicago,  President)  urging  them  to  use  their  atmost 
influence  to  have  the  American  standard  of  parity  in  art- 
maintained  in  the  art  exhibits,  which  will  otherwise  do 
unspeakable  harm  to  our  youth. 

Tom  Beo^'n,  in  the  Leisure  Hour^  has  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  "  Dialect  of  the  Black  Country."   He  says 
that  in  many  instancej  their  laogusge  and  construction 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Engli  h  to  be  found  iot. 
the  works  of  Chaucer,  that  "  well  of  English  undefiled." 

Great  Thovakts  begins  a  new  volume  with  a  new- 
serial,  "The  Last  Sentence,"  by  Miss  Tuttiett,  whose- 
pseudonym  is  Maxwtll  Grey,  better  known  as  the  author  - 
of  the  "Silence  of  Dean  Maitland."  MissTuttiett  lives  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  so  delicate  that  she  cannot 
write  more  than  ^wo  hours  a  day. 

Tke  Ludpate  MonMt/ sthTtB  a  new  series  at  sixpence: 
Having  first  made  a  canvass  among  his  readeis,  the 
editor  proposes  during  the  next  few  months  to  pubUsh. 
regularly  a  piece  of  music  or  a  song,  the  majority  in.. 
favour  of  the  new  departure  being  thirty  to  one. 

Thb  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  head  master  of  Harrow,  is 
the  subject  of  Harry  How's  illustrated  interview  in  the 
Strand  Magazine.  The  most  interesting  article,  however, 
is  a  copiously  illustrated  account  of  a  visit  to  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,  which  enables  us  to  imders^and  somewhat  o£ 
the  life  that  is  led  by  the  sentinels  of  the  deep. 

The  Quiver  begins  the  first  pirt  of  a  new  volume  with' 
an  article  somewhat  unusual  for  this  magazine,  entitled. 
"  Philanthropists  in  Parliament.'*  It  ? elects  for  treat- 
ment Mr.  Isaac  Holden,  Sir  Joseph  Pease.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Caine,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Albert  Spicer,  and  Sir  John  Pender. 

The  Ycnwf/  Woman  s  second  number  keeps  up  the  high 
standard  of  the  first.  There  is  an  interesting  interview 
with  the  Marechale  Booth  on  the  work  of  the  Salvation . 
Army  in  France.  There  is  a  brief  character  sketch  of 
Miss  Willard.  Papers  on  "  Headaches  "  and  "  Cookery 
Schools"  give  diversity  to  the  magazine,  and  Mr.  John. 
Kirk  makes  a  vigorous  appeal  for  the  Guild  of  the  Gocd 
Samaritan. 

In  Atalanta  there  is  a  well-illustrated  paper  on 
"  Michael  Angelo,'*  and  the  first  part  of  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  Charlotte  Corday.'*  The  number  is  very  strong 
m  poetry. 

The  Young  Man  is  a  strong  number.  "  Principal 
Fairbairn"  is  the  subject  of  the  character  sketch  ;  the 
Rev.  C.  Berry  describes  his  impressions  of  "  Australia  and 
its  Larrikins ;  **  and  Mr.  Horton  is  interviewed  as  to 
whether  "Amusement  is  Devilish."  There  is  a  very 
spprecintive  notice  of  Mr.  Myer's  **St.  Paul"  in  the 
Sfcries  of  "  Books  that  have  Moved  Me." 
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LOUIS  KOSSUTH,  AGRD  90. 

(From  a  Photograph  by  The  Berlin 
Photographic  Co,) 


THE  SCOTTISH  REVIEW. 

f  ^HE  Scottish  Review  contains  several  articles  of  con- 
'siderable  and  out-of-the-way  interest.  Annie  Armitt's 
story  of  Mary  Shelley  is  the  only  literary  article  which  it 
eontainp.  A  coanty  lustorian  writes  pleasantly  about 
Forfarshire.  The  Lyon 
iKing-^t-Arms  discourses 
About  Scottish  Heraldry. 
Arthi^r  Qrant  maintains 
that  Merlin,  instead  of 
being  the  son  of  the  devil 
And  a  Welshwoman,  was 
<reaUy  a  Scotchman  of 
-exceptional  excellent  cha- 
'raoter.  Mr.  Conder  and 
Beddoe  contribute  very 
learned  articles  upon  the 
^'^atural  Basis  of  Speech" 
soad  the  Anthropologi- 
•cal  History  of  Surope.** 
Mr.  Karl  Blind  sets  forth 
in  an  article,  entitled 
*' Kossuth  and  Klapka,'' 
the  reasons  ndach  lead  him 
to  re^rd  Kossuth  with 
anything  but  admiration. 
.J9e  accuses  him  of  having 
M>flfocBd  to  pat  Hungary  under  a  Russian  Grand  Duke,  and 
lat  another  time  under  a  Bonapartist  Prince,  which  shows 
that  the  idealist  and  republican  Kossuth  was  capable  of 
jgoing  a  very  long  way  m  the  direction  of  opportunism. 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 
^'Bapid  Transit  in  London"  is  noticed  elsewhere. 
"Otlier  articles  raiuge  from  ancient  Sicily  to  modem 
iBonntaineering  in  the  Andes,  from  Homer  (in  the  light 
of  recent  discoveries)  to  Dr.  Johnson,  from  Sir  Walter 
Bileigh  to  the  New  Oovemment,  and  from  the  feats  of 
naturalists  in  the  New  World  to  the  afiairs  of  Russia, 
India,  and  Afghanistan  in  the  Oldest  one.  In  the  Raleigh 
article  one  reads : — 

Bat  knowing  how  lucrative  was  the  trade  of  the  bnccaneer, 
Oovemment  hiterfered  as  seldom  as  possible;  and  when 
privateers  broaght  home  their  thirty  thoosand  pounds'  worth 
of  flpoil,  Her  Majesty  condescended  to  accept  the  lion's 
share.  Discreet  Robert  Cecil  was  ready  to  speculate,  if  his 
dealings  were  kept  dark,  "  though,  I  thank  God,"  said  he, 

"'that  I  have  no  other  meaning  than  becometh  an  honest  man 

^  any  of  my  actions." 

JOHNSONLUf  PRILOSOPHT. 

'The  writer  on  "  Dr.  Johnson's  Letters  "  reminds  us 
iDnee  more  of  poor  Johnson's  habits  in  eating,  but  also 
glirea  us  some  of  Johnson's  good  sense  in  writing : — 

Bat  though  effects  are  not  wholly  in  our  power,  yet  Provi- 
dence always  gives  us  something  to  do.  Many  of  the  opera- 
tiomA  of  nature  may  by  human  diligence  be  accelerated  or 
cetarded.  Do  not  indulge  your  sorrow ;  try  to  dri^  it  away 
by  either  pleasure  or  pain ;  for,  opposed  to  what  you  are 
teeliag,  many  pains  will  become  pleasures.  Remember  the 
peat  precept,  Be  not  toUta/ry  ;  he  rujft  idle.  But,  above  sJl, 
Rfltgn  yourself  and  your  children  to  the  universal  Father, 
<ke  Author  of  Existence,  and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  who 
«mlf  knows  what  is  best  for  all,  and  without  whose  regard 
not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 

Johnson^s  universal  prescription  for  mental  distress  was 
occupation.  Burton's  "  great  precept,"  as  he  calls  it  in  the 
letter  we  have  already  quoted,  was  constantly  on  his  lips. 
Tfce  best  cure  for  grief  was  work ;  the  best  cure  for  worry 
amusement ;  the  best  friend  to  health  was  cheerfulness. 
Voiee  yourself  into  society ;  force  yourself  to  smile.  Never 
"  over  trouble. 


8ABTOB  IN  TBOU8XBS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  for  ^neral  con* 
sumption  treats  of  "The  Develo^mient  of  Dress  from 
Anment  Times  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Present  Century." 
It  mentions  incidentaUy  that— 

Whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  mantle,  tonio,  and 
trousers  formed  the  dress  both  of  Gaul  and  Britain  at  the 
time  when  these  countries  were  conquered  by  the  Bomans  ; 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  conquering  race  upon  the  con- 
quered one  witness  at  least  remains  to  the  present  day  in 
the  dress  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  ....  The  dress  of  the 
ancient  Boman  and  of  the  Romanised  Gaul  may  thus  be  seen 
epitomised  in  that  c  f  the  modem  Highlander.  But  as  the 
tme  of  conquest  turned,  and  one  northern  tribe  after  another 
— Scandinavians,  Goths,  and  Huns— spread  southwards  over 
Europe,  the  barbarian  fashion  so  far  prevailed  that  a  compro- 
mise was  effected,  the  Teutonic  trousers  being  cut  niiuch 
shorter,  and  in  this  less  conspicuous  form  being  adopted  by 
the  Latin  races. 

HTDXA  AKD  THB  PAMIB8. 

As  the  writer  on  ^'Russia,  Lidia,  and  Afghanistan 

thinks  the  Pamir  question  will  'Mead  to  trouble"  he 

reminds  us  that — 
The  real  protection  of  India  is  its  garrison  (from  which 

the  Army  of  Defence  would  be  taken),  the  strength  of  which 

is  approximately : 

British  Troops    73,000 

Native  B^ular  Army    150.000 

Volunteers  (excluding  Reserve)  20,000 
Imperial  Service  Corps   20,000 

Total     ...  263,000 
These  are  known  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  efficient  troops, 
well  armed,  drilled,  and  disciplined. 


EDUCATIORAL  REVIEW. 

A  PAPER  on  the  Oininisation  of  American  Education  ^ 
suggests  that  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America 
need  a  littie  more  co-ordinatioiu  The  remarks  on  the 
relationships  of  school,  college,  and  university  have  some 
little  interest  outdde  the  States : — 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  universities,  and  of  the  managers  of 
professional  schools,  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  that  broad 
basis  of  training  and  interest  without  which  the  professions 
degenerate  into  trades,  and  their  practice  becomes  subject 
to  rule  of  thumb.  .  .  •  The  college  should  do  its  proper 
work  with  all  its  might,  using  the  whole  time  and  strength 
of  its  force  upon  its  undergraduate  work ;  and  then  it  should 
speed  its  departing  graduates  to  the  real  tmiversities.  The 
universities  in  turn  owe  it  to  the  colleges  to  make  admission 
to  the  best  opportunities  for  graduate  and  professumai 
training  conditional  upon  at  least  some  elements  of  coU^fiate 
training. 


JURIDICAL  REVIEW. 

"  Solidarity  Without  Federation  (Part  I.),  reviews 
the  various  forms  of  political  connection  between  peoples. 
So  far,  the  writer's  view  is  negative ;  he  is  agamst  the 
United  States  plan.  In  English  Law  Reform/'  Mr. 
Wood  Ronton  ^ves  a  summary  of  the  recommendalaoiis 
of  the  CoundT  of  Judges.  First  of  all,  the  English 
Circuit  system  is  to  be  reorganised ;  next,  a  nnmbOT  of 
important  reforms  are  to  be  introduced  into  legal  practicse 
and  procedure :  for  trials  in  London  there  are  to  be  two 
cause-lists,  one  " MercantOe,"  the  other  ''General"  ; 
fourthly,  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
is  recommended.  Amongst  other  reforms  not  advocated 
by  the  judges,  but  in  the  writer's  opinion  needful,  are  the 
abolition  of  Divisional  Courts,  the  creation  of  an  efficient 
system  of  public  prosecution,  and  the  expansion  of  County 
Court  jurisdiction. 
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THE  EDINBURGH. 

From  a  fairly  strong  number  of  the  Edinburgh  I  have 
quoted  elsewhere  portions  of  two  articles  deaUug  with 
**  Population  "  and  "  British  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment/'   Three  political  papers  are  also  worthy  of  note. 

A  SCREBD  ABOUT  PERSIA. 

The  writer  who  reviews  Mr.  Curzon's  book  on  Persia 
is  smitten  with  Kussophobia  so  far  as  to  think  that — 

If  Persia  is  left  to  stand  alonci  Khorasan  is  doomed  to 
share,  before  many  years,  the  fate  of  the  Turcoman  country 
and  Merv  ;  and  there  are  some  who  think  that  the  too  tardy 
efforts  we  have  made  to  regain  our  lost  influence  at  Teheran 
will  precipitate  Rutfsia's  action  and  Persia's  fall. 
•  The  fate  of  other  railway  projects,  whether  in  Asia  or 
in  Africa,  does  not  deter  the  Keviewer  from  endorsing 
Mr.  Curzon's  suggestion  of  a  railway  to  the  Seistan  Lake 
through  territory  subject  to  British  authority  and  outside 
the  Ameer  B  dominions.  He  admits  the  prosperity  of  the 
present  ShaVs  reign,  and  thinks  we  should  seek  to  inspire 
dIb  Government  with  fresh  hope,  the  value  of  Persia  as 
an  ally  to  the  Government  of  India  being  beyond 
question. 

MEDDLING  IS*  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

Kussia  in  the  Black  Sea,  England  in  Egypt,  the  French 
meditating  the  crushing  of  the  Italian  fleet  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake— such 
are  the  alarming  (P)  facts  brought  before  us  by  a  Reviewer 
who  thinks  the  old  phrase,  "  balance  of  power  in  Europe  " 
must  be  revived  as  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean." He  suggests  to  France  that  her  true  jiaval  policy 
in*the  Mediterranean  should  be,  not  an  aggressive,  but  a 
conservative  one,  but  thinks  there  are  not  many  signs 
that  she  will  pursue  a  cautiouB  line.   As  for  ourselves : — 

Pre-eminence  at  sea  is  so  manifestly  essential  to  the 
British  Empire,  that  the  French,  in  all  probability,  are  not 
really  jealous  of  it  any  more  than  we  are  jealous  of  their 
immense  strength  on  land.  As  far  as  .-flgh ting-power  goes, 
France  is  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  at  this  moment.  Her  army  is  equal  to,  if  not  stronger 
than,  that  of  her  i^at  neighbour  and  late  antagonist ;  and 
she  has  a  navy  which  far  surpasses  in  numbers  and  in  every 
phase  of  efficiency  that  of  any  other  Continental  State.  We 
have  already  intimated  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
France  can  ever  succeed  in  her  expressed  desire  of  making 
the  Western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  a  French  lake. 
There  is  one  event  which,  if  it  should  happen,  will  effectually 
destroy  all  chance  of  that  result  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent her  from  retaining  the  respectable  eminence  which  she 
now  enjoys  in  the  Levant.  That  event  is  the  appearance  of 
a  Russian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  proper.  Our  own  posi- 
tion will  not  be  materially  affected  thereby  ;  at  all  events,  it 
will  not  be  affected  so  fax  that  it  cannot  be  restored  with 
ease. 

THAT  HOME  RULE  BILL. 

From  the  point  of  view  that  'Hhe  establishment  of 
Home  Rule  does  involve  the  making  of  a  new  Con- 
Btitution,"  the  Edinburgh  asks  the  British  elector  to  look 
the  Home  Rule  problem  "  f airiy  and  squarely  in  the  face," 
although  he  recently  showed  that  he  had  done  it,  and 
hss  been  doing  it  for  some  time.  The  writer  contends 
that  Home  Rule  means  the  setting  up  of  a  government 
in  Breland  independent  of  control  by  the  government 
of  Westminster,  and  argues  thereon.  He  warns  the 
Gk>v<eniment  that — 

One  consequence  that  will  certainly  follow  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Grovemment  of  their  Home  Rule  Bill,  is  the 
disorediting  of  the  existing  House  of  Oommons  for  all 
pm'poses  other  than  the  pasdng  of  that  BilL 

Further  he  thinks  that — 

The  Government  have  probably  hardly  yet  realised  the 


strength  of  public  feeling  which  will  be  evolved  in  Great 
Britain  by  the  projposal  to  retain  Irish  members  at  Wwt- 
minster,  after  a.  separate  Parliament  has  been  established  in. 
Dublin.  Whether  there  are  to  be  a  dozen  of  them  or  o(B>f 
one  does  not  affect  the  principle.  It  is  in  truth  oitcrly  pre- 
posterous and  intolerable  that  the  Irish  should  choose  tkeir 
Executive  and  make  their  laws  independently  of  the  Britiilw 
but  that  the  British  are  not  to  be  allowed  similar  IreedraKk 
from  Irish  interference. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  **Post  Office  Savni^ 
Bank,"  the  "Vemey  Memoirs,"  the  Scottish  Urkion/* 
"Morelli's  Italian  Painters,"  etc.  etc.  * 


THE  MONIST. 

It  is  somewhat  distressing  to  learn  from  Mr.  C  8L 
Pierce's  paper  on  "  Man's  Glassy  Essence  "  that  "  a  pcnen 
is  only  a  particular  kind  of  general  idea."  This,  howcrer,. 
is  part  of  an  interesting  theory  that  somethiiig 
personal  consciousness  should  exist  in  bodies  of  men  y^id- 
are  in  intimate  and  intensely  sympathetic  communios* 

THB  COBPORATB  MIND. 


Esprit  de  corps,  national  sentiment,  sympathy,  are  rro  i 
metaphors.  None  of  us  can  fully  realise  what  the  minda  cf 
corporations  are  any  more  than  one  of  my  brain-cells  caiii 
k  now  what  the  whole  brain  is  thinking.  But  the  law  of  mmii 
clearly  points  to  the  existence  of  such  personalities,  aad  ihm^ 
are  many  ordinary  observations  which,  if  they  were  crif  icaiDv 
examined  and  supplemented  by  special  experiments,  wig^t, 
as  first  appearances  promise,  give  evidence  of  the  influeBce  el: 
such  greater  persons  upon  individuals.  It  is  often  remarked 
that  on  one  day  half  a  dozen  people,  strangers  to  one  anotW^ 
will  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  one  and  the  same  stMBg^ 
deed,  whether  it  be  a  physical  experiment,  a  crime,  or  am  act 
of  virtue.  When  the  thirty  thousand  young  people  of  Ihe 
Society  for  Christian  Endeavour  were  in  New  York,  tlk«fe 
seemed  to  me  to  be  some  mysterious  diffusion  of  sweetaesa^ 
and  light.  If  such  a  fact  is  capable  of  being  made  out  a»y- 
where,  it  should  be  in  the  Church.  The  Christians 
always  been  ready  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  bavm^ 
prayers  in  common,  of  getting  together  and  praying  simml- 
taneously  with  great  energy,  and  especially  for  ibeir  eomsMb 
body,  for  "the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  militant  here 
in  earth,"  as  one  of  the  missals  has  it.  This  practice  thejr 
have  been  keeping  up  everywhere,  weekly,  for  many  tea* 
turies.  Surely,  a  personality  ought  to  have  developed  in  that 
Church. 

THOrOHT  IN  iMBBICA. 

Professor  Cope  thinks  the  future,  rather  than  tbe 
present,  bright  for  American  thought: — 

What  is  our  present  intellectual  rank  among  these  natioBP 
to-day ;  meaning  by  this  our  status  in  actual  productkm  of 
intellectual  work,  and  leaving  aside  history  t  Without  a»y 
jfreat  competence  to  speak  on  many  branches^  ef  sueb  wtfrk^ 
I  may  be  not  far  from  correct  if  I  summarise  as  follows  Jo 
music  and  sculpture  tmproductive ;  in  painting  and  Ikeratwe 
(as  an  art)  good,  but  weak  in  quantity  in  compaiison  wit  Ik 
our  population.  In  sciences,  feeble  in  many  branches,  bat 
very  productive  in  some  others.  I  refer  to  pure  sci^ect. 
In  applied  science  we  stand  high.  In  philosophy  as  a  natSoD^^ 
weak.   But  we  have  the  future  before  us. 

Dr.  Felix  Oswald  tells  us  in  a  lively  paper  that — 

There  are  mental  mummies  who  cannot  be  revived  "by- 
removing  their  grave  shrouds  and  clothing  them  in  modem 
drapery ;  the  principle  of  conservatism  has  x)enetrated  their 
very  veins  and  the  marrow  of  their  bones. 

Mr.  Carus  Sterne,  examining  "Recent  Evolutionary 
Studies  in  Germany,"  asserts  that  in  many  directioo» 
speculation  of  late  years  in  Oermany  has  considerably 
digressed  from  the  facts  of  experience  and  from  all  pro^ 
ability;  especially  with  reference  to  the  queationa  ai. 
propagation,  variation,  and  heredity. 
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THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW. 
Abtiolks  on  '^The  AuthorBhip  of  the  Hexateuch/' 
^  Modem  Stellar  Astronomy,"  "  The  Spanish  Monarchy/* 
*'Lux  Munci'  and  the  Religious  Problem,"  "Faith," 
'''Shibboleths,"  and  "Charles  Langdale*d  Biography" 
famish  forth  the  Dublin  Review.  Tiie  most  interesting 
to  the  general  reader  is  a  review  in  popular  language  of 
Miss  Gierke's  book,  "  The  System  of  the  Stars." 

FROORESS  AMONG  THK  STARS. 

The  writ-er  mentions,  amongst  other  things,  that 
'whereas,  in  our  climate,  the  sharpest  eyes  can  probably 
sever  fairly  see  more  than  2,000  or  3,000  stars  at  one 
^ime,  the  niunber  visible  in  the  CTeat  Lick  telescope  of 
three  feet  diameter  is  probab^  nearly  100,000,000. 
The  telescope  has  also  revealed  to  us  that  many  of 
these  bodies,  which  appear  to  the  unassisted  eye  as 
dingle  bright  poiots,  are  really  doable  stars,  two  suns 
revolving  in  an  orbit  round  their  common  centre  of 
gravity ;  and  in  some  cases  triple  and  qusdmple  stars. 
But  it  is  to  the  spectrum  and  the  spectroscope  that  we 
^e  indebted  for  the  flood  of  light  thrown  during  the  last 
thirty  years  on  stellar  and  soli^  astronomy.  Mm  Gierke 
thinks  the  sun,  instead  of  growing  colder,  is  more  likely 
to  become  hotter  instead  of  cooler,  for  a  time  at 
My  rate.  One  celestial  body  which  Mr.  Anderson 
-observed  at  Edinburgh  last  February  and  announced  as  a 
sew  and  temporary  star,  is  supposed  to  be  in  fact  two 
stars,  one  approaching  us  and  one  going  the  opposite  way, 
leaving  each  other  at  the  rate  of  720  milei  a  second! 
Amongst  interesting  conclusions  drawn  from  modem  dls- 
40overies,  one  is  that  the  double  stars  move  in  ellipses, 
and  therefore  that  the  same  law  of  gravitation  prevails 
in  those  distant  re^ons  as  in  our  system.  Thus  we  are 
enabled  to  "weij^h  the  stars.''  Another  conclusion  is 
i»bat  we  are  all  -  Sun,  Earth,  and  Planets — moWog  away 
in  space  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  miles  a  second,  in  a 
•direction  away  from  the  Milky  Way: — 

Then  again  we  have  the  marvellous  fact,  taaght  ns  by 
modem  observers,  that  probably  the  whole  of  the  stars  are  in 
rapid  motion,  nothing  at  rest ;  all  doabtless  obeying  the 
great  law  of  universal  Rravitation,  to  which  the  physical 
-universe  owes  its  stability.  Other  laws  may  exist,  laws 
which  tend  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  oar  own  and  other  snns, 
3nd  to  generate  new  stars.  The  law  of  gravitatioo,  how- 
ever, is  established  by  most  cogent  evidence,  and  it  always 
strikes  as  as  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  that  natare  affords  as 
ot  the  action  of  an  omnipotent  and  all- wise  Bein^,  from 
^hose  providence  all  these  laws  derive  their  oiigin  ;  this  one 
in  particalar,  with  its  universal  and  far  reaching  sway,  being 
^e  means  whereby  order  is  able  to  prevail  over  chaos  in  the 
oelestial  bodies  as  well  as  on  the  earth  where  we  live. 

WHERE  WE  ARE  IN  RELIGION. 

The  article  on  the  Hezateuch  (t>.  the  Pentateuch 
^d  the  Book  of  Joshua,  added  by  modem  critics  as 
forming  one  complete  history),  by  C.  Van  den  Biesen, 
'discusses  the  authorship  and  composition  of  these  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  a  Cal^oUc  standpoint. 
"The  writer  seems  to  favour,  in  this  first  part  of  his 
:article,  the  theory  that  the  Hexateuch  in  its  present 
form  was  written  afrer  Moses*  time,  and  that  Moses 
ftiimself  wrote  only  the  first  colleotion  of  laws,  the 
flo-called  "  Book  of  the  Covenant,**  contained  in  the  section 
fizodus  XX.,  23,  23,  33.  With  this  may  be  classified 
flection  Exodus  xxiv.,  10-28,  which  has  all  the  appearance 
^f  a  short  reoetition  of  the  Book  of  the  Co\  enant,  and 
ohaptev  Lis^Ovtus  x-ji.,  which  contains  an  historical  dxplana 
tion  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  of  Jehovah*s 
jright  to  the  first-born  of  man  and  of  beast. 

IS  THE  BIBLE  APOCHRTPHIL? 

According  to  Mr.  Aubrey  De  Vere,  who  reviews  "  Lax 


Mundi,**  the  tendency  of  much  Biblical  criticism  in 
Eogland  seems  not  so  much  to  'exclude  particular  books 
from  the  Canon  as  to  change  the  whole  Guion  into  *'one 
large  Apochrypha."  Of  course,  Mr.,  De  Vere's  view  ia 
that  the  Church  (i.e,  the  Roman  CathoUo),  and  not 
"  individuals  at  war  with  each  other,^  is  alone  competent 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Bible,  and  that  inquirers  shoukl 
stick  to  the  Church  though  the  heavens  fall 


PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  QUARTERLY. 

The  "  Agricultural  Labourer  in  Relation  to  Political 
and  Religious  Parties  **  is  treated  by  Mr.  S.  Horton,  who 
thinks  we  are  making  so  much  of  the  labourer  that,  in 
the  growing  sense  of  his  own  importance,  he  will  need 
take  great  care  to  save  himself  from  making  iuoidicate 
demands  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  expecting 
that  political  parties  can  do  for  him  what  he  can  only 
do  for  himself.  But  reoognisinff  that  a  nation's  strength 
is  in  its  cottages,  as  John  Morley  said,  Mr.  Horton 
would  deal  generously  with  villages.  He  in  particular 
recommends  Nonconformity  to  send  her  best  and  not 
her  poorest  men  to  them. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  PR0MI8SD  THE  LABOURIB. 

In  Mr.  Gladstone's  name  the  following  have  been 
promised  to  the  labourers : — 

1.  Parish  Councils:  such  Councils  to  be  elected  on  the 
<•  One  man,  one  vote "  principle,  and  to  have  control  over 
existing  allotments ;  to  possess  initiatory  powers  in  obtaining 
farther  allotments  and  pmall  holdings,  nlso  of  secaring  land 
for  recreative  purposes  and  religious  requirements ;  to  have 
control  over  parish  charities,  supervision  of  conunons, 
footpaths,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  representation  on 
Boards  of  Management  of  Public  Schools,  and  to  supersede 
the  present  Boards  of  Guardians. 

2.  Land  Reform:  embracing  the  cheapening  of  transfer, 
abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  complete  pecuritjto 
the  tenant  farmer  as  regards  unexhausted  improvement^, 
reform  of  existing  AUotment  Acts  by  remoying  the  limitation 
to  one  acre,  security  of  tenure  and  the  right  to  erect 
buildings. 

3.  Free  Education,  from  top  1o  bottom,  in  all  Elementary 
Schools  receiving  Government  Grants,  together  with  popuiar 
control. 

4.  Reform  of  the  Magistracy,  and  abolition  of  the  property 
qualification. 

This  programme  (savs  the  writer)  represents  the  minimum 
of  what  the  labourer  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  incomplete 
as  it  is,  if  passed,  it  will  before  very  long  make  a  marvellouo 
difference  in  the  life  of  the  villages. 

PBIMITIVE  METHODIST  PARALYSIS. 

Mr.  John  Watson  thinks  the  old  methods  of  Primitive 
Methodism  somewhat  primitive  when  confronted  by  the 
new  problem  of  the  lapsed  masses  in  London  and 
elsewnere : — 

It  is  utterly  beside  the  mark  to  pit  ad  for  the  sufficiency  of 
old  methods  in  entirely  new  conditions.  Our  paralysis,  as  an 
evangelistic  body,  is  due,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  as  yet  fully  understand,  and  are  unable  to  adapt  our- 
selves to,  these  new  conditions.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
zeal  with  which  the  old  individualistic  methods  are  still  made 
use  of  by  our  leading  evangelists.  We  hear  of  great  revivals 
of  religion  here  and  there  in  the  small  towns  and  in  rural 
district?.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these,  we  come  out  at 
the  end  of  the  year  with  a  ConnexionsJ  decrease.  Oor 
decided  conviction  is  that  with  us  the  special  need  is  not  for 
mor )  zeal— although  an  increase  ii  tl  is  vi  tue  is  dc  trable  at 
all  times-  but  ^or  a  readjustment  of  methods.  London,  with 
its  four  and  a-half  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  our  great  pro- 
vincial towns,  present  spheres  of  labour  in  which  the  greatest 
successes  might  be  achieved.  But  to  open  chapels,  and  ood> 
duct  operations  on  the  old  lines,  would  avail  bat  little. 
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LONDON  QUARTERLY. 

Thb  London  Quarterly  has  been  raking  out  its  pigeon- 
boles.  A  review  of  Lo.d  Rosebery's  **  Pitt "  seems  be- 
lated enough,  but  we  are  back  in  quite  ancient  history 
in  the  article  on  *'The  Methodist  Agitation  of  1835/' 
which  deals  with  books,  the  latest  oi  which  was  issued 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  refers  the  reader  to  "a 
previous  article  "  that  appeared  in  1884 !  The  editor  has 
not  been  asleep  all  this  lime,  however,  since  he  gives  us 
other  articles  dealing  with  "The  Vemey  Memoirs,"  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  on  **The  Holy  Communion,"  and  the 
much-talked  of  "Englifchman  in  Paris,"  who  "remem- 
bered so  many  things  that  took  place  before  he  was 
bom.  Another  article  on  "The  Social  Horizon"  deals 
in  a  gingerly  supercilious  fashion  with  the  author  of 
the  "  Life  in  our  Villages  "  series  of  letters  in  the  Daily 
News,  Whilst  very  doubtful  as  to  "  What  next  P  Where 
are  you  going  to  stop  P  "  and  so  on,  the  reviewer  is  fain 
to  recognise  that— 

The  only  vital  and  effective  popular  force,  ho  far  as  we  can 
«ee,  is  that  whi  'h  is  urging  buth  the  great  political  parties  in 
the  direction  of  Socialistic  experiments  in  legislation,  and  of 
a  considerable  extension  of  local  and  central  governmental 
conttoK  .  .  .  The  State  is  now  the  nation  organised.  State 
action  is  eioiply  the  action  of  the  people  in  their  corporate 
capacity. 

The  reviewer  feels  inclined  to  join  the  Jeremiahs,  but 
comforts  himself  with  the  reflection  that  "  th^re  will  be  a 
tremendous  reaction  when  the  people  once  begin  to  feel 
the  yoke  "  of  the  tyranny  of  majorities. 

LOVR  IN  CIVIL  WAR  TIMFS. 

The  article  on  "The  Verney  Memoirs"  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting.  Cupid  was  a  mercenary  little  rascal  in 
Civil  War  times  : — 

The  passion  of  love  ....  hardly  existed  at  this 
time  with  regard  to  marriage,  which  was  usually  a  purely 

commercial  proceeding  The  love  -of  husbands 

and  wives,  of  parents  to  children,  was  extremely  strong;  but 
the  ordinary  fiilling  in  love  of  young  men  and  maidens  is 
not  thought  of  much  importance. 

Sometimes,  in  the  dearth  of  friends  and  relations  willing 
to  do  the  needful  bargaining,  the  young  lady  sought  in 
marriage  would  see  to  the  matter  herself,  and  that  with  a 
business-like  straightforwardness  that  takfs  away  one's 
breath.  Hear  how  the  fair  Mary  Villiers  disposes  of  an  un- 
acceptable suitor : 

*'The  distracted  times  affrights  mee  from  thinking  of 
marling  ....  wheras  you  desired  mee  to  make  enquiere 
of  you  and  your  estate,  I  cannot  hear  of  any  you  have  at  aJl ; 
and  I  would  have  you  know  without  an  estate  I  will  never 
maVryyon,  nor  no  man  living,  and  such  an  estate  as  my 
frien<is  like  of." 

Sir  Ralph  Vemey's  notes  in  Parliament  show  the 
House :  — 

Busy  with  schemes  for  the  advancementt  of  leminge ;  en- 
couragement of  students ;  grammer  scboles  to  be  maintayned 
by  every  Cathedral  church  ;  local  statutes  to  appoint  sermons 
almuKt  every  day^  proposing  to  reform  Church  music,  ^hich 
was  ^'  not  edlfiiog,  being  see  full  of  art,"  but  should  be 
*'8olome  mufficke." 

English  Writers  in  thb  Ger&ian  Magazines. — In 
tbe  Deutsche  Hevueoi  November,  Captain  Lovett  Cameron 
has  an  article  on  "  The  Partition  of  Africa,"  in  which  he 
says  that  the  means  to  insure  Africans  future  are  national 
enterprise  and  international  financial  agreements,  with 
international  courtesy  and  freedom  from  national 
iealousy.  The  European  powers  in  Africa  have  a  common 
end  and  a<m,  and  thj  problem  of  the  development  and 
spread  of  civilisation  wul  be  most  completely  solved  by 
friendly  co-operation.  Mr.  William  Morris's  "News 
from  Now^here,"  in  German  translation,  is  running  in  Die 
NeueZet. 


GEOGRAPfiY, 

Thb  Scottish  Gecgraphical  Magazine  has  several  papers 
of  interest  in  this  issue,  inciudiuc  those  on  "  The  Tnbes  of 
Maahonaland,"  by  Mr.  Bent ;  the  Ruined  Temples  of 
Mashofialand,"  by  Mr.  Swan;  and  ''The  North  Atlantic  , 
Currents  and  Observatories,"  by  tJie  Prince  of  Monaco, 
read  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
As  interesting  as  any  is  the  paper  read  before  the  London 
branch  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographic^  Society  by 
Mrs.  Bishop,  describing  her  journey  through  Lesser 
Tibet. 

THE  WAY  THEY  DO  IN  TIBET. 

There  are  many  curious  things  in  Tibet.  The  way 
they  manage  their  Over-population  Question  is  thus  ex- 
plained:— 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  Northern  Buddhism, 
which  enjoins  monastic  Ufe,  and  usually  celibacy  along  with 
it,  on  11,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  120,000,  further 
restrains  the  increase  of  population  within  the  limits  of 
sustenance  by  the  system  of  polyandry,  which  permits 
marriage  only  to  the  eldest  son,  the  heir  of  the  land,  the 
bride  accepting  all  his  brothers  as  inferior  or  subordhaate 
husbands,  thus  attaching  the  whole  family  to  the  soil  and 
family  roof- tree. 

'  STUPID  AND  DIBTY. 

In  one  part  of  her  paper  Mrs.  Bishop  tells  us  that  the 
Tibetans— who  are  impressively  ugly— wash  once  a  year, 
and  except  at  festivals  never  change  their  clothes  imtil 
they  begm  to  drop  oflf!  Yet  they  are  vigorous,  and 
attain  to  extreme  old  age.   Elsewhere  she  says:— 

The  exigencies  of  a  severe  life  compel  both  sexes  to  be 
industrious.  The  men,  curiously  enough,  are  seldom  seen 
without  the  distaff  in  hand.  Tl>e  Tibetans  take  bright  views 
of  life,  sing  raspingly  and  inharmoniously  over  their  work, 
spend  a  psurt  of  every  winter  in  polo  and  other  national 
games ;  are  good-natured,  full  of  fun,  courageeus.  friendly, 
cheerful,  tolerant,  honest,  faithful  to  engagements,  and  fairly 
truthful.  They  hate  brain  work,  and  sometimes  say,  "  We're 
as  stupid  as  oxen/'  in  which  they  do  not  exaggerate.  They 
are  really  brought  up  to  be  stupid,  for  they  ft  re  not  weaned 
till  they  are  four,  five,  and  even  six  years  old,  when  they  are 
literally  crammed  with  barley-meal  soaked  in  apricot  oiL 
Children  are  never  washed,  but  are  diligectiy  rubb^  with 
animal  fat.  They  are  singularly  clumsy  and  unhandy,  and 
their  industries  are  of  the  rudest  description. 

A  HOBGOBLIN  DANCE. 

Mrs.  Bishop  thus  describes  a  dance  by  torchlight : — 

The  ancient  brocades  and  lacquer  masks  worn  on  the 
occasion  were  superb.  Amidst  lanteois  and  torches,  waving 
censers,  braying  horns,  and  beating  drums,  eight  acts  of  a 
drama  of  the  future  world  were  performed,  in  which  beings 
with  the  heads  and  tusks  of  wild  boars,  dragons,  monks, 
hobgoblins,  blue  and  red  devils,  and  even  the  king  of  terrors 
himself  swayed  and  circled  in  rhythmical  confusion,  redoub- 
ling their  pace  as  the  wild  music  grew  quicker,  madder,  more 
delirious,  till  some  of  the  Europeans  withdrew  in  horror, 
some  became  faint,  and  the  diabolical  performance  ended  in 
the  triumph  of  Death,  the  sJcushok  remaining  impassive 
throughout,  acolytes  standing  beside  him  beiuing  golden 
censers  and  lamps.  There  are  many  religious  dances  in 
La^ak,  but  the  Spitak  dance  is  special,  and  is  supposed  iy. 
many  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Buddhists  from  a  yet  older 
religion.  It  is  intended  to  thow  the  wicked  the  terrors 
which  await  them,  ».ad  to  prepa  e  the  good  for  the  class  of 
risks  which  they  may  encocmter  on  leaving  the  flesh. 

Mr.  Taylor^s  Geographical  Notes  are  vt  ry  carefully  done. 
Amongst  them  is  one  of  some  interest  m  South  Africa 
on  the  Cape  rainfall.  | 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  M)NDES. 
Thb  number  for  October  1  leads  oH'  with  a  second 
instalment  of  M.  Edouard  Hod's  novel,  followed  by  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  M.  Henry  Houssaye,  on 
**  France  Under  the  First  Restoration.'' 

THB  BOUBBON  RESTORATION. 

The  opening  paper,  •'The  Beginning  of  the  Beign  of 
Louis  XVIII./'  ofl'ers  a  vivid  picture  of  a  most  unsatis- 
factory state  of  society.  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
seems  to  have  thoroughly  pleased  no  one  but  the 
returned  Smiffris,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  latter  were 
so  exorbitant  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  satisfy 
them.  One  gentleman  asked  for  promotion  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  attempted  to  conspire  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Eoyal  family,  adducing  in  proof  the  fact  that,  for  the 
space  of  a  year,  he  had  "  received  one  shilling  a  day  from 
Mr,  W  -j-an  English  agent." 

The  nation  was  nearly  bankrupt,  and  both  army  and 
navy  were  greatly  reduced  by  way  of  retrenchment. 
Besides  this,  numbers  of  really  efficient  officers  had  to  be 
cashiered  in  order  to  find  places  for  loyal  conspirators. 
Some  x>f  the  new  nominations  were  perfectly  scandalous. 
Ex-eubaltems  of  the  Roval  Navy,  who  had  not  been  at 
sea  for  years — who  had  emigrated  in  the  days  of  the 
Qmstituante,  had  been  Vend^ens,  or  chouans  under  the 
RepubHc,  and  teachers  of  English  or  tax-collectors  under 
the.  Empire— were  appointed  to  the  command  of  vessels, 
and  immediately  ordered  off  on  active  service.  It  was 
one  of  these  men  Ivho  was  responsible  for  the  famous 
wreck  of  the  frigate  La  Midust,  in  1816.  A  certam 
count,  whose  name  is  not  given  in  fuU,  asked  for  and 
obtained  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis,  with  tJie  grade  of  major, 
for  having,  in  December^  1813,  put  Count  Lynch  into 
oommunioation  with  the  brothers ,  Poli^pac,  and  having, 
at  the  same  time,  plotted  the  assassination  of  Napoleon. 

HOBSXMllfSBIP  IN  FRANCE. 

M.  F.  Musany,  who  some  time  ago  published  a  paper 
on  French  breeds  of  horses,  laments  the  want  of  a 
rational  and  uniform  system  of  training  in  riding.  Various  ' 
theories  are  current,  while  others,  again,  assert  that  there 
is  lio  buch  thing  as  theory — ricUng  is  learned  by  instinct. 
Humane  people  will  agree  with  M.  Musany  in  disapprove  ' 
ing  of  the  use  of  the  whip,  when  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided,  whatever  they  may  think  of  his  reason,  viz.  that 
a  horse  is  utterly  incapable  of  understanding  anything, 
and  will  only  be.  made  vicious  and  obstinate  by  punish- 
ment, instead  of  comprehending  that  it  has  done  some- 
thing which  must  not  be  repeated. 

LBTTRBS  DB  CACHBT. 

M.  Franz  Funck-Brentano  writes  in  the  mid-Septem- 
ber number  on  "  Lettres  de  Cachet."  It  would  appear 
that  so  far  from  being  execrated  as  an  engine  of  oppres- 
sion, this  institution  was  looked  upon  under  the  ancien 
r^ime  as  an  invaluable  convenience.  Parents  of  fast 
youn^  men  who  threatened  to  prove  a  disgrace  to  these 
families,  though  they  had  not  done  anything  to  bring 
themselves  wiUiin  reach  of  the  law,  were  able  to  get  their 
prodigfUs  safely  stowed  away  under  lock  and  key  for  as 
long  as  they  pleased.  Frequently  these  young  people  were 
locked  upfUOit  lor  anything  they  were  alleged  to  have  done, 
but  ,oa  account  of  what  it  was  thought  probable  they 
mightdo.  A  stiil  odder  instance  of  precautionary  measures 
was  that  adopted  by  one  M.  Brunek  de  Fraudenek,  who 
had  one  his  sons  imprisoned  at  For  L*Bveque,  in  order 
to  ensure  proper  attention  to  his  studies.  The  youth 
had  com»  up  to  Paris  to  join  the  Engineers,  and  had 
ample  leisoi*  to  prepare  for  the  necessary  examination  in 
gaol.  The.  fullest  directions  are  given — he  was  to  have  a 
w^-lighted  room  with  a  large  table  convenient  for  draw- 
ing plans,  and  to  be  visited  every  day  by  his  coaches  " 
in  drawing  and  geometry. 


THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  FRENCH  CONSERVATISM. 

The  Vicomte  de  Vogii^  continues  his  interesting  Notes 
sur  le  Bas-Vivarais,"  analysing  the  reasons  why  this  dis- 
trict, as  a  whole,  is  opposed  to  the  Republic.  He  sees  in 
this  opposition  a  legacy  of  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  Catholics  of 
the  mixed  cantons  are  against  the  Republic  simply  because 
the  Protestants  are  for  it.  The  kind  of  spirit  that 
animates  them  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  smsU 
local  papers  constantly  label  their  adversaries  Hvgutnofs, 
an  epithet  occasionally  varied  by  that  of  Fteemasoru — the 
two  Deing,  in  fact,  interchangeable  in  the  editorial  mind. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Th.  Bentzon,  under  the  title  of  "  AjVoyage  of  Dis- 
covery Through  American  Society,"  gives  a  summary  and 
review  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide's  latest  novel,  which  ofiers  no 
special  features  for  quotation.  The  Vicomte  de  Saporta 
writes  on  "  A  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,"  giving  a  very  full 
account  of  the  three  great  technical  colleges  of  France — 
Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix.  M.F.Brunetiere's  contribution 
this  month  consists  of  a  review  of  some  recent, works  cm 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  He  gives  the  history  of  tlie 
old  sentimentalist's  two  marriages. 

M.  C.  de  Varigny  writes  once  more  on  "  Political  Life 
in  the  United  States."  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  begins 
what  promises  to  be  a  highly-interesting  series  of 

Eiehteenth-Century  Studies,"  with  a  paper  showing  the 
development  of  the  "Idea. of  Progress."  M.  Binet's 
article  on  the  "  Colour  of  Sound,"  and  M.  Valbert^s  sum- 
mary of  Nietzsche's  doctrines.,  are  noticed  elsewhere. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

Thb  most  attractive  article  in  the  October  numbers 
(apart  from  M.  Antoine  Albalat*s  paper  on  Benan,  which 
is  of  necessity  somewhat  slight)  is  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Madame  Blavatsky,  from  the  pen  of  her  sister,  Madame 
Vera  P.  Jelihovsky.  Madame  Jelihovsky,  though  full  of 
admiring  afifection  for  and  sympathy  with  her  sister,  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Theoeophical  Society,  and  does  not 
appear  fully  to  share  her  views.  Her  testimony  is  tibiere- 
fore  all  the  more  interesting.  With  regard  to  the 
Mahatmas,  for  instance,  she  says "  Nevertheless,  for 
my  part,  I  have  never  seen  them,  and  though  I  have  no 
right  to  doubt  tbeir  existence— affirmed,  as  it  is,  by 
persons  whose  honour  cannot  be  called  in  questibn — yet 
these  apparitions  have  always  seemed  problematical  to 
me.  I  never  hesitated  to  speak  to  my  sister  on  this  point, 
and  she  would  always  reply, '  As  you  like,  my  dear  •  •  . 
d  hon  enttndeur,  salut!***  A  great  part  of  the  article,  of 
course,  consists  of  facts  and  s^tements  already  familiar 
to  readers  in  this  country ;  others,  of  a  more  persbnal 
character,  will  probably  be  new. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Commandant  Grandin  completes  his  study  of  Marshsil 
MaoMahon  in  the  mid-October  number.  In  the  same 
number  appears  the  first  instalment  of  the  hitherto 
unpublished  memoirs  of  Billaud  Varexme,  the  Revohi- 
tionary  leader  of  1789,  written  during  his  exile  at 
Ceveimes.  So  far  they  contain  nothing  remarkable — 
consisting  chiefly  of  his  reflections  on  marriage  and  the 
position  of  women — perfectly  unexceptionable,  but  some- 
what trite  at  this  time  of  day,  and  couched  in  the 
pompous  language  of  the  days  when  all  the  Virtoes 
rejoiced  in  capitid  letters.  We  are  promised,  howeiver 
(by  M.  Alfred  B^gis,  who  writes  the  introduction),  a 
description  of  Billaud's  life  in  Guiana  later  on,  and  also 
his  version  of  those  events  in  the  Revolution  in  which  he 
was  personally  concerned.  Of  other  articles,  we  need 
only  note  the  Comte  de  Motiy's  on  Cardinal  Chig^'t 
mission  to  ^e  court  of  Louis  XlV:;^in  1664.  j 
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THE  LIFE  OF  A  MODERN  SAINT :  BY  HIS  WIFE. 


J. -MARRIAGE  AND  PUBLIC  WORK. 


jRS.  JOSEPHINE  BUTLER  is,  perhaps,  all  things 
considered,  the  most  famous  of  living  women. 
She  is  the  nineteenth  century  example  of  that 
heroic 
virtueof  which  the 
most  familiar  type 
is  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena.  But  St. 
Catherine,  true  to 
the  traditions  and 
the  directions  of 
the  Catholic 
Church,  was  a  celi- 
bate. Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Butler,  as 
her  name  implies, 
is  married.  Of 
celibate  saints  it 
would  be  too  rash 
to  say  the  world 
has  had  enough, 
for  the  output  of 
saints,  married  or 
unmarried,  is  al- 
ways far  short  of 
our  need.  But 
whereas  the  life 
of  the  celibate 
saint  is  more  or 
less  familiar  and 
unhelpful  to/ the 
millions  of  un- 
cloistered  per- 
sons, the  lives  of 
married  saints  are 
much  less  plenti- 
ful and  much 
more  needed.  The 
malicious  saying 
that  there  are 
so  few  married 
saints  because, 
having  attained 
the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, they  do 
not  need  to  be 
canonised,  is  not 
sufScient  to  ao- 
oount  for  the 
paucity  of  tho 
saints  who  have 
emerged  trium- 
phant through 
the  holy  estate  of 

matrimony.  It  would  be  a  more  genial  and  withal  a 
tnior  remark  to  say  that  married  life  was,  as  compared 
with  ceUbacy,  such  a  state  of  grace  that  the  avenge 
standard  of  virtue  attained  by  an  ordinary  citizen  who 

*'  R«ooll«cUont  of  Oeorn^  Butler."  By  bit  Wife,  Mri.  Jowphloe 
Boiler.  With  iOusfcraUnni  from  Oatum  Butler*!  wftter>ooloar  XMdatiiun. 
BrlM:  Arrowsmtoh.  Pp.  487.  lOt.  6d. 


AN  IDEAL  PICTURE  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

has  faithfully  performed  the  duty  of  husband  and  father^ 
or  wife  and  mother,  is  so  far  in  excess  of  the  canonisable 
standard  of  the  virtue  of  the  cloister  that  canonisation 
would  become  too  common  if  it  were  not  regarded  as  the 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  unmarried.  Still,  the  fact  remains 

that,  with  com- 


paratively  few 
exceptions,  the 
apostle  Peter  of 
course  heading 
the  list,  the  saints 
of  the  Church 
have  been  selected 
from  bachelors 
and  old  maids. 

This  circum- 
stance lends  addi- 
tional value  to  the 
Hfe  of  a  married 
saint  whenever 
such  an  authentic 
document  makes 
its  appearanoe, 
that  I  gladly  se- 
lect ]£s.  But- 
Ws  life  of  her 
husband  as  the 
Bo6k  of  the 
Month.  It  is  pot 
the  Book  of  the 
Month  in  the 
sense  of  being  the 
book  that  has 
made  mostsensar 
tion.  That  honour, 
I  suppose,  must 
be  awiurded  to  the 
''Secret  History 
of  a  Spy,"  by  Le 
Oaron,  the  In- 
former. But  it 
will  be  gratefully 
read  and  remem- 
bered long  after 
Le  Oaron  with 
his  '*  revelations  " 
has  been  rele- 
gated to  limbo. 
It  is  an  almost 
ideal  picture  of 
English  married 
life  by  one  of  the 
noblest  of  English 


women,   and  is 

CANON  BUTLBR.  worthy  of  a  high 

place  in  the  rare 

books  of  which  Lucy  Hutchinson's  life  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson  "  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  known 
type.  Canon  Butler  was  not  called  to  a  warfare  as 
material  as  that  which  gave  Colonel  Hutchinson  his 
renown,  but  it  was  his  glory  to  be  the  most  efficient 
supporter  of  his  wife  in  Qie  memorable  campaign  which 
she  began  agauist  the  most  hideous  of  our  aociar wrongs. 
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The  agitation  against  ^he'C.'D.  Acts  lasted  longer  than  the 
Civil  Wars  in  which  the  Gcveraor  of  Nottingham -Castle  • 
won  his  spurs.  It  was  washed  against  heavier  odds  than 
tho^e  which  confronted  the  Puritans^  and  it  demanded 
from  its  leaders  stem  resolution  and  heroic  courage  quite 
as  much  as  any  of  the  stiug^les  that  took  place  in  the 
seventeenth  dentury  fOr  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
.  The  life  of  Canon  fintler  is  in  no  sense  a  history  of 
bhe  movement  of  the  new  Abolitionists.  It  may  be  read 
aloud  in  a  family  without  offence  by  any  decent-minded 
{)erson  of  either  sex.  But  it  was  impossible  that  such  a 
life  bhould  be  written  by  such  a  woman  without  shedding 
a  ray  of  golden  light  upon  the  secret  sources  of  the  moral 
stiength  and  Christian  enthusiasm  which  caused  Mrs. 
Butler's  movement  to  rank  foremost  in  the  moral  revivals 
of  our  time.  This,  together  with  the  charming  picture 
which  it  gives  of  a  perfect  married  life,  constitutes  the  chief 
feature  of  the  volume,  and  entitles  it  to  a  permanent  place 
among  those  books  whoae  pages  elevate,  and  inspire 
the  mind. 

PHILAKTHEOPISTS'MABBIKD  OB  SINQLB? 

•  It  used  to  be  a  superstition  that  the  loves  of  poets 
were  ill-fated.  But  some  time  ago  an  essayist  wiUi  a 
turn  for  research  compiled  a  great  array  of  testimony, 
which  all  went  to  show  that  for  a  good  family  man  war- 
ranted to  stand  bad  weather,  to  love  his  wife,  and  to  bring 
up  the  children  respectably,  there  is  no  man  like  a  poet. 
Ip  our  own  time  the  two  greatest  masters  of  song  in 
this  cOuntrjr  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  conjugal 
felicity.  It  is  the  same  in  America.  Lonefellow,  Lowtrll, 
Wbittier,  were  all  unexceptionable  husbaLds.  It  is  about 
time  that  some  one  did  for  apostles,  reformers,  and 
philanthropists  what  that  essayist  did  for  poets.  When 
the  looked-for  vindicator  of  the  married  happiness  of 
reformers  arises,  he  will  find  no  more  apposite  illustrative 
man  provided  for  him  than  in  this  biography  of  Canon 
Butler. 

Tbere  is  a  great  del uison  current  among  many  men  and 
more  women^  that  the  active  pursuit  of  the  welfare  of 
vour  fellow  men  is  incompatible  with  happy  domestic 
life.  No  doubt  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  peripatetic 
apostle  of  religion  or  of  reform  is  bv  no  means  so  ideal  a 
husband  or  a  wife 'from  the  point  of  view  of  hlippered  ease 
and  hot  buttered  toast,  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  only 
point  of  view  in  life.  If  the  extent  to  which  father  or 
mother  can  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  household 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  hours  they  can  spend 
every  evening  in  their  wife's  drawing-room  or  their 
children's  nursery,  then,  no  doubt,  your  philanthropist 
is  at  a  disadvantage.  But  even  then  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  is 'at  any  greater  disadvantage  than  multi- 
tudes of  other  men  whose  wives  are  not  considered  to 
have  any  prescriptive  right  to  condolence  from  their 
neighbours.  The  club,  the  dinner-patty,  the  public- 
house,  it  will  be  found  on  examination,  consume  at 
least  as  many  evenings  of  the  children  of  this 
world  as  the  school,  the  class-room,  the  lecture- 
hall,  and  the  platform  demand  from  the  children  of 
light.  If  mere  absence  from  home  and  the  absorbing 
nature  of  iheir  duties  are  to  be  held  to  demand  celibacv 
on  the  part  of  the  reformers  and  agitators  of  tl)e  world,  ^ 
celibacy  is  equally  demanded  from  the  soldiers,  sailors,' 
explorers,  authors,  engineers,  and  doctors.  In  short,  all 
the  most  interesting  men  in  the  country  would  be  ear- 
marked "  Not  to  marry,"  and  the  best  brain  and  most 
vigorous  physique  would  be  steriUsed  on  the  same  plea. 

THE  CHIEF  ENEMY  OF  MARRIED  HAPPINESS. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  active  spirits  have  a 
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great  advantage  over  those  whose  domestie  leisure  is 
uever  billowed  to  be  inteifered  with  by  any  of  ihe  great 
causes  whi(^  i^ppeal  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
mankind.  The  chief  cause  of  unhappinees  in  marriage 
is  not  that  husband*  and  wife  see  too  little  of  each 
Other,  but  that  they  see  too  much.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  excellent,  well-meaning  spouses  who  simply  bore 
each  other  to  death.  They  have  long  since  exhausted 
all  the  intcnrest  that  comes  from  the  fiiction  of  fresh 
ideas  and  unknown  personalities.  The  husband  and 
the  wife  come  to  be  no  more  interestir  g  to  each  other 
than  the  left  hand  is  to  the  right.  Happy  indeed 
the  home  where  the  man  and  woman  harmonize  as 
well  and  work  together  as  loyally,  as  the  right 
hand  an  the  left.  But  harmony  and  loyalty,  although 
very  good  things,  are  not  romance,  and  the  very 
possibility  of  romance  is  stifled  when  the  husband  ' 
and  wife  morning,  noon,  aud  night  eat  out  each  other  s 
vitality,  living  a  life  without  any  new  interests  or  with- 
out any  of  the  invigorating  influx  of  great  ideas ;  a  life 
delivered  up  to  self  gratification  and  self-indulgence.  In 
family  life,  as  in  evtrything  else,  he  that  eeeketh  his  life 
loses  it.  If  the  family  is  substituted  for  the  entire  world, 
and  all  your  responsibilities  to  your  fellows  are  ignored  in 
order  that  you  may  enjoy  domestic  bliss  in  the  paradise 
of  your  own  home,  then  is  often  reah'sed  the  grim  saying  * 
of  Ellice  Hopkins  that  the  devil's  last  dissuise  is  to 
assume  the  shape  of  wife  and  children,  and  the  devil 
takes  good  care  to  exact  his  due. 

THS  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
while  the  life  of  the  public  worker  had  its  advantages,  it 
has  also  its  drawbacks.   Especially  is  this  the  cuse  when  * 
the  worker  is  a  M  ornan.   It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
more  diflicult  )  roblem  than  that  which  confrotited  the  ' 
Butler  household  when  it  was  laid  upon  the  heart  of  Mrs. 
Butler  U)  preach  the  new  crusade  against  licensed  immo- 
raUly  and  official  patronised  vice.   The  Hev.  George 
Butler  was  then  pnncipal  of  the  Liverpool  College,  a 
great  institution  at  which  nine  hundred  boys  were 
receiving  their  education.    He  was  not  only  principal  of 
a  school,  he  was  also  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.   They  had  a  family  of  young"  cols,  and  Mrs. 
Butler's  health  was  verv  infirm.    Yet,  when  in  ol>edienre 
to  the  Divine  call  she  dedicate<l  herself  to  be — in  her  own 
picturesque  and  vivid  phrase — *'  the  Lord's  scavenger,"  in 
an  agitation  which  necessitated  continual  travel  and  con- 
stant speaking  at  home  and  abroad  for  seventeen  years, 
at  a  time  when  a  woman  seldom  or  never  appeared  on  s 
public  platform,  the  immense  strain,  religious,  social, 
educational,  political,  and  personal,  which  this  step 
involved,  never  impaired  by  one  jot  or  one  tittle  the 
lovely  domestic  life  of  which  this  volume  gives  us  so  many 
.fascinating  glimpses.  Never  was  more  arduous  a  problem 
so  perfectlv  solved.   According  to  most  people's  notions,  ' 
the  work  should  have  been  left  to  some  lady  unattached, 
who  was  free  from  ties  of  husband  and  famUv  and  churdi 
and  school   Mrs.  Butler  was,  therefore,  in  their  eyes  the 
very  la^t  person  in  the  world  to  go.    But  the  wisdom  of  ' 
man  is  fooUshness  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  He  chose 
precisely  the  insti;ument  which  would  have  been  despiFed 
axii  rejected  of  men.   Every  <^e  can  w*e  now  that  the 
success  of  the  great  movement  depended  upon  the  fact 
that  its  leader  was  a  married  woman,  Uving  in  healthy 
human  relations  with  mankind.    But  although  that  is 
admitted,  many  profess  great  commiFeration  for  the 
husband  and  children,  whose  wife  and  mother  was  told 
off  to  eo  terrible  and  arduous  a  duty.  This  vrhiire  finaMy 
disposes  of  the  delusion  which  oxgited  that  unLictssary 
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pity.  It  shows  us  that  while  Mrs.  Butler  did  her  publio 
work  maguificently,  the  fact  that  she  was  able  to  do  it 
was  becauM  her  private  life,  and  especially  her  married 
life,  was  so  ideal.  If  Mrs.  Butler  had  been  twice  the 
saint  that  she  is,  the  work  would  have  broken  her  down 
had  she  not  possessed  the  constant  support  and  sustain- 
ing stimulus  of  the  saint  who  was  her  husband.  This 
life  story  reveals  to  the  outside  world  what  only  those 

Erivileged  with  the  intimacy  of  the  family  knew  before, 
ow  much  Mrs.  Butler  owed  to  her  husband,  and  how 
invaluable  was  the  comparatively  suppressed  Hfe  which 
he  led. 

AN  IDYLL  OF  THE  MODERN  WORLD. 

It  is  an  idyll  of  the  modem  world,  the  story  of  the 
mutual  service  and  devoted  love  of  these  two  brave  co- 


ordinary  mortals.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that 
no  ordinary  mortal  can  ever  in  this  world  again  have  to 
face  such  an  ordeal  as  Mrs.  Butler  passed  through  un- 
scathed. There  are  certain  things  which  once  done 
are  never  so  difficult  again.  Anil  in  the  sec(»id  place^ 
while  it  is  true  that  few  live  in  the  heights  attained 
and  kept  by  Canon  Butler  and  his  wife,  yet  they 
were  saints  of  mortal  mould,  and  there  are  few 
women  who  have  more  of  human  nature  both  in  its 
strength  and  in  its  weakness  than  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler. 

THE  THREEFOLD  OPEN  SECRET. 

How,  then,  was  this  marvel  accomplished  P  First,  by 
love,  mutual,  passionate,  but  reverent  love,  in  which  each 
recognised  the  right  of  the  other's  individuality,  and 


BAMBOROUGH  CASTLB. 
From  a  Waier-Colour  Drawing  by  Q.  Butlbr; 


workers,  and  nothing  is  more  modem  and  more  noble 
about  it  than  the  unhesitating  loyalty  of  the  man  to  the 
woman  when  it  was  the  woman  and  not  the  man  who 
was  c  lied  of  God  to  the  leadership  of  a  great  cause. 
Such  a  wedded  life  lived  through  to  its  perfect  close  is 
the  most  effective  answer  to  the  worm-eaten  nonsense 
about  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  capable  to  govern,  even  if  they  happen  to 
be  women,  with  the  chivalry,  the  love,  and  the  devotion 
which  women  have  a  right  to  expect  from  men.  A  thing 
cannot  be  impossible  when  it  has  been  done.  And  Canon 
Butler  and  his  wife  have  lived  that  lie  down.  No  one 
ill  the  limitless  realm  of  imagination  could  have  con- 
ceived a  harder  test  or  one  that  has  been  more  trium- 
phantly surmounted.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
thi^  may  be  possible  to  saints,  but  it  is  impossible  to 


loved  it  for  what  it  was  and  not  because  it  bowed  to  the 
domination  of  the  other ;  secondly,  by  the  intense 
spiritual  hfe  which  they  both  enjoyed  and  shared ;  and 
thirdly,  by  the  intellectual  equality  which  enabled  them 
to  enter  into  and  help  each  other  in  every  work  which 
either  undertook. 

Mrs.  Butler's  testimony  on  this  delicate  subject  of  their 
wedded  love  is  tenderly  and  beautifully  rendered.  She 
says : — 

My  motive  in  writing  these  recollections  is  to  tell  what  lie 
was— my  husband — and  to  show  how,  besides  all  that  he  was 
in  himself  and  all  the  work  he  did,  which  was  wholly  and 
especially  his  own,  he  was  of  a  character  to  'be  able  from  the 
first  to  correct  the  judgment  and  soothe  the  spirit  of  the 
companion  of  his  life  when  "  the  waters  had  come  in  even 
unto  her  soul." 
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l—married  love. 

Alter  givine  with  much  self-denial  and  reserve  a  few 
extracts  m>m  her  letters  referring  to  his  happiness  in  the 
love  of  his  wife  and  .his  children,  Mrs.  Butler  apologises 
for  doing  so  in  the  following  passage : — 

His  character  wonld  be  very  inadequately  portrayed  if  90 
prominent  a  feature  of  it  were  concealed  as  that  of  his  love 
for  his  wife,  and  the  constant  blending  of  that  love  with  all 
his  spiritual  aspirations  and  endeavours.  That  love  was  a 
part  of  his  being,  becoming  ever  more  deep  and  tender  as 
the  years  went  on.  I  have  spoken  of  the  strength  and 
tenacity  of  his  friendships.  These  qualities  entered  equally 
into  his  closest  domestic  relations.  In  the  springtime  of  life, 
men  dream,  spei^,  write,  and  sing  of  loVe— of  love's  gracious 
birth,  and  beautiful  youth.  But  it  is  not  in  the  springtime 
of  life  thai^  lovers  deepest  depths  can  be  fathomed,  its  vast* 
ness  measured,  and  its  endurance  tested.  There  is  a  love 
which  surmounts  all  trials  and  discipline,  all  the  i>etty 
vexations  and  worries,  as  weV  as  the  sorrows  and  stormi^  of 
life,  and  which  flows  on  in  an  ever-deepening  current  of 
tenderness,  enhanced  by  memories  of  the  past  and  hopes  of 
the  future — of  the  eternal  life  towards  which  it  Is  tending. 
It  was  such  a  love  as  this  that  dwelt  and  deepened  in  him  of 
whom  I  write,  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  earthly  life—to 
be  perfected  in  the  Divine  presence. 

HBRS  FOB  HIM., 

On  one  occasion  Madame  Meuriooffre,  her  sister 
wrote : — 

There  breathes  no  woman  on  earth  who  would  mi«s  her 
husband  more  were  he  taken  first— not  one  who  depends  more 
upon  him.  Next  to  God  he  is  the  source  of  strength  for 
good  in  you ;  you  stand  rooted  in  bis  calm  &ith,  and  deep 
quiet  sympathy  and  approval.  You  two  are  so  united  that 
either  of  you  would  seem  nothing  without  the  other. 

Replying  to  this,  Mrs.  Butler  wrote  saying  how  deeply 
she  felt  to  be  pai^bed  from  him  even  for  a  short  time. 
FoT  she  continued : — 

His  presence  is  like  wholesome  air.  People  do  not  notice 
it  much  perhaps,  but  when  it  is  withdrawn  one  stretches  out 
one's  hands  wearily  and  painfully  to  try  and  grasp  again  that 
good  thing  which  is  gone.  I  often  wish  I  could  aescribe  his 
character,  just  as  it  is,  in  a  poem  or  a  book.  Any  one  would 
rise  from  reading  it  with  the  prayer,  **May  Gcd  send  us 
many  such  men  upon  the  earth  1  It  is  so  sweet  to  me  that 
appreciate  him,  and  that  your  keen,  loving  insight  makes 
you  able  to  see  the  loveliness  and  nobleness  of  his  character 
which  few  quite  see,  and  that  you  can  understand  me  when 
I  speak  of  the  love  of  which  Ood  alone  knows  the  depth  and 
the  far-reaching  tenderness — a  love  which  grows  and  deepens 
with  years.  Bxoept  for  the  pain  it  would  give  to  him,  I 
always  hope  I  may  die  first.  For  if  he  were  to  die  and  leave 
me,  I  do  not  say  I  could  not  live  or  work  any  more,  but  I  fear 
I  should  fall  into  a  state  of  chronic  heartache  and  longing 
which  would  make  me  rather  useless,  and  perhaps  a  weari- 
ness to  others,  who  would  nwer  fully  understand  what  and 
ivho  I  had  lost. 

HIS  FOB  HIB. 

That  is  how  the  vrife  wrote  of  the  husband.  This  is 
how  the  hnsband  wrote  to  the  wife : — 

I  have  been  reading  Tennyson's  *'  Maud,**  and  correcting 
my  review  of  it  for  Frazer^B  Magazine,  Reading  love  stories 
which  end  in  death  or  separation  makes  me  dwell  the  more 
thankfully  on  my  own  happiness.  It  is  no  wonder  that  I  am 
sanguine  in  all  drcumstances,  and  that  I  trust  the  love  and 
care  of  our  Almighty  Father ;  for  has  He  not  blessed  me  far 
beyond  my  deserts  in  giving  me  such  a  share  of  human 
happiness  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  7 

I  think  we  are  well  fitted  to  help  each  other.  No  words 
can  express  what  you  are  to  me.  On  tiie  other  hand,  I  may 
be  able  to  cheer  you  in  moments  of  sadness  and  despon- 
denqr*  when  the  evils  of  this  world  press  heavy  upon  you, 
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and  your  strength  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  yon  to  rise  ||p 
and  do  anytHng  to  relieve  them,  as  you  fain  would  do.  Ayio 
by  means  of  possessing  greater  physical  strength,  gpd 
considerable  power  of  getting  through  work,  I  may  be  enabled 
to  help  you,  in  the  years  to  come,  to  carry  out  plans 
which  may  under  His  blessing  do  some  good,  and  make  m0|i 
speak  of  us  with  respect  when  we  are  laid  in  our  graves ; 
and  in  the  united  work  of  bringing  up  our  children,  may 
God  so  help  us  that  we  may  be  able  to  say,  ^  Of  those  whom 
Thou  gavest  us  have  we  lost  none.** 

BQUAUTY  KOT  DOMINATION. 

There  was  no  domination  here ;  no  arrogant  assump- 
tion that  because  of  the  accident  of  her  sex  he  had  a 
right  to  lord  it  over  her  who  was,  after  all,  the  weaker 
vessel,  fie  carried  this  deference  to  what  appears  even 
an  extreme.   Before  their  marriage,  Mrs.  Butler  says 

I  had  asked  him  to  freely  give  me  advice  as  to  certain 
lines  of  conduct  or  action.  He  replied :  *'  I  should  think  it 
undue  presumption  in  me  to  suggest  anything  to  you  in  regard 
to  your  life  and  duties.  He  who  has  hitherto  guided  your 
steps  will  continue  to  do  so.  Believe  me,  I  value  the  expres- 
feion  of  your  confidence  and  affection  above  pearls  and 
precious  stones";  but  I  must  not  suffer  myself  to  be  dazzled, 
or  to  fancy  that  I  have  within  me  that  power  of  jud^ng  and 
acting  aright  which  would  alone  authorise  me  to  point  out 
to  you  any  path  in  which  you  ought  to  walk.  I  am  more 
content  to  leave  you  to  walk  by  yourself  in  the  path  you  shall 
choose ;  but  I  know  that  I  do  not  leave  you  alone  and  un- 
supported, for  Mis  arm  will  guide,  strengthen,  and  protect 
you. 

II.  RELIGION. 

This  line  of  action  on  his  part  was  based  on  intense 
religious  conviction.  Speaking  of  .a  time  when,  in  the 
throes  of  the  great  contest,  her  own  faith  wavered  and 
she  felt  like  Peter  when  he  cried,  Lord,  saye  me,  or  I 
perish  she  then  describes  how  he  was  able  deliver 
her  from  the  gloom  in  which  she  was  be(j|inning  to 
despair: — 

A  deeply-rooted  faith— a  personal  and  not  merely  a 
traditional  faith— in  the  central  truths  of  Cbrif t,  and  moral 
strength,  the  fruit  of  that  faith,  were  in  him  united  with 
other  qualities  which  were  needful  for  the  task  he  so  well 
fulfilled.  Few— it  seemed  to  me  at  least — possessed  such 
patience  as  he  had,  such  long-suffering,  suoh  a  power  of 
silent  waiting,  such  a  dignified  reserve,  and  such  a  strong 
respect  for  mdividuality  as  to  forbid  all  probing  of  hiner 
wounds  or  questioning  of  motive  or  action,  even  in  the  case 
of  one  so  near  to  him  as  myself.  He  had  great  delicacy 
and  refinement  in  dealing  with  the  bitterness  or  petulance 
of  a  soul  in  trouble.  He  had  great  faith  in  his  fellow- 
creatures.  And  these,  together  with  bis  unfailing  love* 
like  the  sun  in  the  heavens  surmounting  the  hours  of  cold 
and  darkness,  gradually  overcame  the  mists  which  had 
wrapped  themselves  round  the  heart  and  obscured  the 
spiritual  vision  of  her  for  whom  he  never  ceased  to 
pray. 

ni.  INTBLLBCrUAL  STVPATHT. 

But  love  and  religion  combined  would  have  probably 
failed  to  solve  the  problem  had  Mrs.  Bulier  not  from  the 
very  first  been  associated  with  him,  as  he  was  afterwards 
associated  with  her,  in  all  that  went  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  their  Hves.  Soon  after  their  marria|^e,  when  he  was 
starting  his  career  as  an  educational  pioneer  at  Oxford 
by  giving  the  fi«t  lectures  on  "  Geography,"  she  helped 
bun  to  draw  hu-ffe  illustrative  maps  for  the  waUa  of  the 
lecture-room.  When  he  wrote  an  essay  comparing  the 
various  translations  of  Bante  into  English,  Fronch,  and 
Germar,  it  was  a  work  of  intense  interest  to  us  to  com- 
pare and  talk  over  the  reepective  merits  of  these  atten^yta 
to  tendw  into  other  langnagee  this  wonderful  poem."  0« 
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another  occasion,  when  editing  a  new  edition  of 
**  Chaucer,"  she  recalls  with  delight  how  they  spent — 

Many  qaiet  hoars,  sitting  side  by  side,  puzzling  oat  the 
old  English  black  letter,  which  was  sometioies  partly  de- 
uced, and  transcribing  it  in  modem  characters.  In  every- 
thing in  which  I  was  at  all  competent  to  do  so,  it  was  my 
happiness  to  work  with  him. 

So  entirely  one  was  she  with  him  in  all  his  work  that 
when  he  was  ordained  she  wrote : — 

George  and  I  are  so  accustomed  to  do  everything  together, 
that  I  thought  I  should  feel  like  Edith  when  she  crept 
secretly  to  the  church,  and  looked  on  while  her  own  Harold 
was  married  to  another.  But  I  did  not  feel  so.  I  quite 
identified  myself  with  my  Harold ;  and  when  the  Bishop's 
hands  rested  on  his  shining  curls  I  felt  as  if  I  was  being 
ordained  too. 

AN  ALLBGOBY. 

Let  me  conclude  my  extracts  bearing  upon  this  subject 
by  the  following  little  incident,  which  although  a  small 
fact  is  a  vivid  aSegory  of  what  he  was  to  her  not  only 
then,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  their  married  life : — 

I  often  recall  an  incident  which  occurred  at  Winchester, 
in  the  Cathedral ;  a  trifle  in  itself,  but  which  dwells  in  my 
memory  as  an  illustration  of  the  help  he  gave  to  me 
spiritually  in  time  of  need.  It  was  during  the  service  on 
Sunday.  I  suddenly  felt  faint,  the  effect  of  a  week  of 
unusual  effort  and  hard  work.  Wishing  not  to  disturb 
any  one  or  make  a  scene,  I  took  the  opportunity  when  all 
heads  were  bowed  in  prayer  to  creep  down  from  the  stalls 
as  silently  as  possible,  past  the  tomb  of  William  Rufus,  and 
down  the  choir,  holding  on  when  possible  by  the  carved 
woodwork  of  the  seats.  A  moment  more  and  I  should  have 
dropped.  I  could  scarcely  steady  my  steps,  and  my  sight 
failed,  when  suddenly  there  passed  a  flash  of  light,  as  it 
seemed,  before  my  eyes,  something  as  white  as  snow  and  as 
soft  as  an  angel's  wing ;  it  enveloped  me,  and  I  felt  myself 
held  up  by  a  strong,  loving  arm,  and  snpported  through  the 
nave  to  ^e  west  door,' where  the  cool  summer  breeze  quickly 
.^Miored  me.  It  was  my  hnsband.  He  was  in  his  own  seat 
>tt6ar  the  entranoe  to  the  nave,  and  his  quick  ear  had  caught 
the  Boond  of  my  footstep.  Quite  noiselessly  he  left  his  seat, 
and  took  me  in  his  arms,  unobserved  by  any  one.  The  flash 
^--.of  light  was  the  qidck  movement  of  tlie  wide  sleeve  of  his 
fine  linen  surplice,  upon  which  the  sun  shone  as  he  drew  me 
towards  him. 

There  you  hare  Mrs.  Butler  as  she  is,  both  as  a  woman 
and  a  woi*ker.  Few  excel  her  in  the  skill  with  which  she 
can  convey  an  idea,  and  surely  no  wife  ever  expressed 
more  beautifully  the  joy  and  strength  of  her  married 
life. 

n.— GEORGE  BUTLER. 

Greorge  Butler,  Canon  of  Winchester,  was  one  of  ten 
children  born  to  Dr.  Butler,  Dean  of  Peterboro*..  The 
father  was  like  the  son  in  many  respects,  notablv  in  his 
wonderful  constitution  and  reaidiness  to  help>  tnose  in 
distress.  Mrs.  Butler  tells  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
Dean  when  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year : — 

He  was  riding  from  Gayton  to  Northampton ;  there  was 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  an  exceedingly  frosty  day. 
Crossing  a  bridge  over  a  canal,  he  observed  something  like  a 
woman's  dress  moving  in  the  water.  He  leapt  from  his  horse, 
and,  throwing  off  his  coat,  plunged  into  the  freezing  water, 
and  rescued  from  suicide  a  poor  young  woman  who  had  been 
driven  hy  the  unkindness  and  desertion  of  a,  man  to  whom 
she  was  attached  to  resolve  to  drown  herself. 

George  Butler  was  well  born,  well  educated,  and  well 
trained.   In  mind  and  body  .he  was  exceptionally  gifted. 

AbMIBABLB  GEtCHtbN  SSCmiDUB. 

Kr.  Froude  wrote :  "  He  was  the  most  variously  gi^tM  man 
body  and  mind  that  I  ever  knew ;  and  every  gift  that  he 


had  he  cultivated  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  was  first- 
rate  in  all  manly  exercises.  He  rode,  shot,  skated,  played 
cricket  and  tennis.  He  was  a  fine  swimmer  and  fencer." 
While  a  tutor  at  Durham,  he  played  for  his  county  in  the 
county  eleven,  and  had  an  excellent  batting  average ;  besides 
which  he  was  a  strong  and  sturdy  runner  with  the  beagles,  a 
beautiful  little  pack,  whose  captain  was  an  athletic  young 
member  of  the  University,  called  Scdiiffner.  At  Oxford,  when, 
in  a  hard  frost,  the  wide  floods  of  Port  Meadows  were  frozen 
over,  his  excellence  as  a  Skater  attracted  many  lookers  on. 

It  was  a  rare  treat  to  see  him  play  at  tennis  with  the 
famous  French  player  and  champicjn,  Barre,  who  came  for  a 
time  to  Oxford. 

When  he  was  tutor  at  Durham,  Mrs.  Butler  says : — 
His  excellence  in  athletic  exercises  and  his  love  for  out- 
door pursuits  were  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  former 
which  sometimes  produced  happy  results.  Their  feeling  was 
expressed  on  one  occasion  by  some  of  their  number  burning 
with  the  end  of  a  red-hot  poker,  on  the  outside  of  the  strong 
oak  door  of  his  lofty  apartment  in  the  castle,  **  Butler  is  a 
brick." 

LOBD  UNQEM's  NABBOW  ESCAPE. 

It  was  his  good  fortune  to  rescue  from  drowning  a 
more  dbtinguished  person  than  the  poor  girl  whom  hia 
father  saved  from  the  canal  in  Northampton,  viz.;  the 
present  Lord  lingen.   Mn^  Butler  says: — 

Among  his  books  in  our  library  stands  a  beautiful  edition  of 
Homer's  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey,"  the  gift  of  the  friend  whom 
he  had  the  happiness  of  helping  in  his  hour  of  peril ;  and  in  the 
first  page  of  which  are  inscribed  the  words :  "  On  the  1st 
June,  1851, 1  was  bathing  in  the  Isis  with  George  Butler,  at 
the  lock  above  Godston.  1  became  very  faint  in  the  water, 
and  called  to  him  to  help  me.  He  immediately  swam 
towards  me,  and  drew  me  out.  I  very  much  Question 
whether  I  should  have  been  able  to  ^regain  the  land  had  I 
been  alone,  or  with  a  companion  less  brave,  strong,  skilful, 
and  self-possessed.** 

.  MR.  FBOUOE*S  NURSE  THEOUOH  SMALL-POX« 

He  was  also  destined  to  rrader  valuable  help  to  anotner 
distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  Froude  writes;  "We  sliared  each  others  tastes  and 
amusements,  on  mountain  and  on  river  bank.  We  also 
shared  our  misfonunes ;  for  he  nursed  me  when  I  caught 
small-pox  in  Ireland,  and  hioiself  took  the  fever  after  me." 

He  was  a  very  tender  nurse ;  they  were  in  ^or  quarters^ 
but  he  made  the  best  of  the  situation,  wrapping  Lis  friend 
Froude  in  his  own  plaid  when  the  night  was  cold,  and 
watching  over  him  with  brotherly  affection. 

LORD  C0LBRIDO£*S  TRIBUTE. 

But  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  Canon  Butler  to  lay 
undue  stress  upon  his  athletic  prowess.  After  he  liad 
passed  over  to  the  other  side,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  who  was  his  friend  in  life  and  who  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  mourners  at  his  funeral,  wrote  to 
Mrs.'  Btitler  the  following'  tribute  to  her  husband's 
memory : — 

I  am  constantly  remindeil  of  your  husband  by  some  turn 
of  thought,  some  quaint  story,  some  remark  of  delicate  and 
refined  observation  put  into  pure  and  happy  language  ;  hut, 
as  I  have  often  said,  he  was  a  man  more  remarkable  in  him- 
self than  anything  he  ever  did  or  wrote :  a  man  so  perfect  in 
Character,  so  full  and  varied  in '  accomplishments,  in  whom 
the  absence  of  angularities  makes  it  difficult  to  describe  him 
in  a  way  which  'would  vividly  impress  others.  He  was  an 
admirable  scholar,  but  he  seldom  talked  scholarship ;  a  fine 
artist,  both  in  judgment  and  in  execution,  but  he  seldom  dis- 
coursed on  it ;  a  very  considerable  linguist,  which  one  found 
out  almost  by  accident ;  tufi  of  fun,  bi;it  never  giving  way  to 
"inconvenient"  jesting ;  an  athlete  quite  unboastful,  a  sports- 
man silent  about  his  exploits.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the 
character  of  such  a  man,  who  effaced  himself  ail  his  life ;  who 
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took  B,  position  below  his  merits  without  a  jealous  or  repioiug 
thought,  and  saw  men  every  waj  his  inferiors  pass  him  iu 
the  race  of  life  without  one  word  of  satire  or  of  depreciation. 
How  little  I  can  say  I  almost  the  dream  of  a  shadow,  yet  a 
shadow  suffused  with  gentle  light,  and  a  dream,  happy, 
soothing  elevating." 

A  man  who  thus  impressed  so  favourably  three  such 
extremely  different  contemporaries  of  the  first  rank  as 
Lord  Coleridge,  Mr.  Froude,  and  Mrs.  Butler,  must 
certainly  have  possessed  a  combination  of  qualities  so 
rare  as  to  render  it  very  doubtful  whether  we  shall  look 
"upon  his  like  again. 

HIS  BDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

Of  the  record  of  his  eflncational  work,  as  tutor,  as 


much  to  popularise  the  study  of  English  Constitutional 
history,  and,  in  short,  he  showed  himself  m  every  way  a 
pedagogue  with  the  eye  of  the  statesman  and  the  man  of 
science. 

IN  HOLY  ORDERS  BUT  "  NO  PARSON.** 

He  took  holy  orders  in  order  to  enable  him  the  better 
to  discharge  his  educational  duties,  but,  as  he  frankly  ex- 
plained to  his  father,  he  was  anything  but  of  parsonical 
oisposition. 

In  1851.  he  wrote :  '*  You  know  that  I  don't  like  parsons ; 
but  that  IS  not  to  the  point.  If  I  should  ever  take  orders, 
I  don't  mean  to  be  a  mere  parson ;  for,  if  I  were  like  some  of 
them  whom  I  know,  I  should  cease  to  be  a  man,  I  shall 
never  wear  straight  waist'Coat?.  lon^  coats,  and  stiff  collars  I 


HBXHAM.  AND  THB  TYNB  VALLBY. 
From  a  Water-colour  Draining  by  G.  BUTLEB. 


pxaminer,  and  as  principal,  it  is  imposMble  to  enter  here. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  foremost  in  almost 
every  educational  reform,  that  he  was  the  first  to  make 
geography  a  branch  of  study  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first,  also,  who  introduced  and 
encouragpd  the  study  of  Art  in  Oxford  in  a  practical  sense, 
that  he  took  a  leacting  part  in  the  movement  for  pro- 
moting the  study  of  natural  science  at  Oxford,  and  was 
hon.  sec.  of  the  museum  when  it  was  first  founded  ;  that 
he  promoted  the  highet  education  of  women,  and  was 
one  of  the  fi'st  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  opening  up  to 
robn  the  Uni/ersit/  Extension  Lectures.  He  assis^-^t.  in 
bringing  into  existence  the  foundation  of  scholarships 
under  the  Liverpool  Council  of  Education  by  which  boys 
of  talent  and  industry  were  enabled  to  advance 
from  the  /emontary  school  to  the  university.    He  did 


I  think  all  dressing  up  and  official  manner  are  an  affectation  ; 
while  great  strictness  in  outward  observances  interferes 
with  the  devotion  of  the  heart." 

A  LIBERAL  RV FORMER. 

He  was  all  through  life  as  fearless  as  a  lion  in  the 
advocacy  of  what  he  considered  to  be  truth.  During  the 
American  Civil  War  he  and  his  wife  found  themselves 
practically  boycotted  at  Oxford  because  of  the  zeal  and 
fervour  with  which  they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
It  was  a  kind  of  preparatory  initiation  into  the  fate  in 
store  for  them  when  they  had  to  stand  alone  in  support 
of  a  still  mc/e  unpopiJar  cause  In  their  own  country. 
Although  not  a  strong  partisan,  he  was  a  strong  Liberal. 
When  in  Scotland,  ni  the  midst  of  a  deer  forest,  he 
wrote : — 

I  see  the  Liberal  Association  of  Liverpool  has  called  upon. 
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the  Government  to  reform,  the  House  of  Lords,  being 
indignant  with  its  interfering  with  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
I  think  an  effective  reform  would  be  to  cnt  oft  the  law  of 
entail,  and  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  land  from  these 
Highland  lairds,  who,  though  proud  as  Lucifer,  are  sometimes 
poor  as  rats. 

HIS  WARNING  TO  THE  CLERGY. 

.  Although  in  the  Establishment,  he  was  not  of  it,  and 
on  one  memorable  occasion  in  the  very  early  days  of  the 
Repeal  agitation  his  bold  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  purity 
and  of  justice  provoked  a  storm  among  the  clergy  which 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  some  of  us  as  long  as  the 
Establishment  endures.  Addressing  the  assembled 
clerics,  he  said : — 

If  we  cons<:antl/  take  the  wrong  Pide,  if  we  are  found 
continually  acting  in  opposition  to  the  conscience  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  in  public  questions;  if  we  waJk  in  the 
steps  of  those,  whether  Baptists  or  Churchmen,  Kings  or 
Parliaments,  who  burnt  the  martyrs,  drove  out  Wesley  and 
Whitfield,  taxed  the  American  Colonies,  upheld  slavery, 
trafficked  in  Church  preferments,  supported  monopolies, 
withstood  the  application  of  our  endowments  to  purposes  of 
general  education,  tied  up  land  by  vexatious  laws,  connived 
at  drunkenness  and  made  vice  easy  and  professedly  safe,  by 
law — then  I  think  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  cry  wiU 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  against  the 
Church  of  England :  "  Away  with  it  I  why  cumbers  it  the 
gronod  ? " 

It  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  result  of  attempting 
to  speak  such  plain  trutl^  in  the  hearing  of  his  clerical 
bretfiren,  led  to  such  an  uproar  that  he  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  the  reading  of  lus  paper.  Mrs.  Butler  says :~ 

We  had  heard,  many  times  before,  rude  and  defiant  cries 
and  noisy  opposition  at  crowded  meetings,  but  never  so  deep 
and  angry  a  nowl  as  now  aro^e  from  the  throats  of  a  portion 
of  the  clergy  of  the  National  Church. 

THE  DARTS  OP  APOLLYOK. 

This  was  but  one  of  the  many  manifestations  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  powers  of  evil  were  infuriated  at  the 
bold  challenge  of  the  Repealerd.  Mrs.  Butler,  speaking 
of  the  opposition  which  uiey  encountered,  says : — 

At  time  4  the  struggle  between  opposing  principles  was 
very  severe  ;  and  hostile  criticism-),  censures -^public  and 
private— accusations,  invective,  and  bitter  words  fell  upon 
us  at  certain  crises  as  thickly  as  the  darts  of  ApoUyon  on 
Christian's  armour  at  the  entrance  of  the  dark  valley. 
Motives  of  the  worst  kind  "^ere  sometimes  imputed,  among 
the  most  frequent  being  that  of  a  lurking  sympathy,  not 
with  the  sinners  alone,  but  with  their  most  hateful  sins.  A 
certain  class  of  our  enemies  thought  themselves  happy,  it 
seemed,  in  inventing  a  dart  which  they'believe  would  strike 
home  in  our  own  case ;  they  sought  diligently  to  spread  an 
impression  that  some  tragic  unhappiness  in  our  married  life 
was  Uie  imp?lling  force  which  has  driven  me  from  my  home 
to  this  work  ;  and  coarse  abuse  was  varied  by  hypocritical 
expressions  of  pity  and  sympathy. 

The  men  who  howled  him  down  at  the  Church  Congress 
twenty  years  ago,  probably  feel  to-day  what  Paul  thought 
of  the  conduct  of  one  Sam,  who  held  the  clothes  of  those 
who  stoned  Stephen  and  consented  to  his  death. 

MR.  HXKLEY's  DECLARATION. 

The  anaflogy  between  the  Bepealers  and  the  Early 
Christians  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
one  of  the  earliest  discussions  on  the  C.  D.  Acts  by  the 
nniversally  respected  veteran  Con^e^^a^ive,  Mr.  Henley, 
whose  words  may  well  be  recalled  xo-d&y : — 

In  this  matter  women  have  placed  their  feet  upon  the 
"Rock  of  Ages,"  and  nothing  will  force  them  from  their 
position.  They  knew  full  well  what  a  cross  they  would  have 
to  bear,  but  they  resolved  to  take  up  that  cross,  despising  the 


shame.  It  was  women  who  followed  Christ  to  His  death,  and 
remained  with  Him  while  others  forsook  Him ;  and  there  are 
such  women  among  us  now. 

CARDINAL  manning's  OPINION. 

Another  eminent  Englishman  was  quick  to  see  the 
essentially  Christian  nature  of  the  revolt  against  State- 
established  prostitution.  Cardinal  Manning,  in  giving 
Mrs.  Butler  a  letter  of  introduction,  wrote : — 

This  lady  has  undertaken  a  difficult  and  a  very  needful  mission 
I  beg  you  to  give  her  such  assistance  and  encouragement  as. 
you  can  in  her  work  of  charity.  No  Catholic  who  fears  God 
can  refuse  to  give  his  allegiance  to  the  sacred  cause  which 
she  has  espoused. 

III.— THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  C.  D.  ACTS. 

It  was  quite  impossible  for  Mrs.  Butler  to  avoid  alluding 
to  the  great  work  to  which  she  and  her  husband  dedicated 
the  best  years  of  their  liv^,  but  her  references  to  it  are 
singularly  reserved.  She  draws  a  veil  over  the  whole 
hideous  system  against  which  she  led  the  revolt  of  the 
Christian  conscience. 

THE  VEILBD  DRAGON  OP  ST.  MARGUERITE. 

She  admits  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  warfare  in  which  the  womanhood  of  Eng- 
land met  and  overcame  the  whole  force  of  military  and 
naval  officialdom,  but  it  is  necessary  in  such  a  bio^aphy 
to  draw  a  veil  over  the  dragon/'  Her  allusion  is  tnus 
explained : — 

In  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris  there  is  a  well-known 
painting  by  Baphael  of  Ste.  Marguerite  trampling  upon  t 
dragon.  She  is  generally  taken  to  be  the  symbol  ot  perfec 
purity :  she  is  here  represented  with  her  unshod,  snow-white 
feet  treading  upon  the  hideous  scales  of  the  monster  who, 
conquered  by  her,  writhes  and  twists  in  his  rage  and  tor- 
ment ;  yet  the  blast  of  his  foul  breath  and  his  cruel  talons 
are  unable  to  reach  or  hurt  her ;  she  appears  unconscious  of 
the  impurity  and  cruelty  which  she  has  trodden  down.  Her 
steady  gaze  is  fixed,  not  on  heaven,  but  on  some  object 
straight  bef9re  her— some  much-desired  goal  towards  which 
she  is  advancing  with  steadfast  purpose.  No  speck  of  im- 
purity has  soiled  her  virgin  feet  or  her  white  attire,  although 
these  are  in  close  contact  with  the  slime  of  the  vanquished 
monster. 

FROM  SUFFERING  TO  SYMPATHY. 

Mrs.  Butler,  while  veiling  the  dragon  against  which 
she  fought,  necessarily  makes  of  her  recollections  some- 
thing of  an  autobiography.  She  was  called  by  the 
bitterness  of  a  great  sorrow.  Her  only  and  idolized 
daughter  fell  over  the  balustrade  of  their  house  at 
Cheltenham  and  was  almost  instantly  killed.  "With  the 
burden  of  this  terrible  bereavement  upon  them,  the 
Butlers  removed  to  Liverpool. 

Munic,  art,  reading,  all  failed  as  resources  to  alleviate  or  to 
interest.  I  became  possessed  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
go  forth  and  find  some  pain  keener  than  my  own— to  meet 
with  people  more  unhappy  than  myself  (for  I  knew  thfre 
were  thousands  of  such).  I  did  not  exaggerate  my  own 
trial ;  I  only  knew  that  my  h^art  ached  night  and  day  and 
that  the  only  solace  possible  would  seem  to  be  to  find  other 
hearts  which  ached  night  and  day,  and  with  more  reason 
than  mine. 

She  had  not  far  to  seek.  She  went  down  to  the 
oakum  sheds  where  some  two  hundred  women  and  girls 
of  the  town  were  sent  to  pick  oakum  in  an  immense 
gloonry  vault. 

A  SCENE  FOR  A  SACRED  PAIIH^ER. 

If  sacred  art  still  lingered  in  the  world,  no  artist 
could  desire  a  more  ennobling  subject  than  that  which 
Mrs.  Butler  describes  in  the  following  extract.    On  her 
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first  viBit  she  sat  on  the  stone  floor  and  picked  oakum  with 
the  girls  tiU  her  fingers  ached.  Having  made  friends 
with  them,  she  asked  them  to  loam  a  few  verses  to  say  on 
her  next  visit.    She  says : — 

I  remember  a  dark,  handsome  girl  standing  op  in  our 
midst,  among  the  damp  refuse  and  lumps  of  tarred  rope,  and 
repeating  without  a  mistake  and  in  a  not  unmusical  voice, 
clear  and  rineing,  that  wonderful  fourteenth  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel— the  words  of  Jesus  all  through,  ending  with 
**  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  My  peace  I  give  unto  you.  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid."  She  had 
selected  it  herself ;  and  they  listened  in  perfect  silence,  this 
audience — wretched,  draggled,  ignorant,  criminal,  some ;  and 
wild  and  defiant,  others.  The  t^  dark-haired  girl  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  me ;  and  I  said,  "  Now  let  us  ^1  kneel,  and 
cry  to  that  same  Jesus  who  spoke  those  words ; "  and  down  on 
their  knees  they  fell,  eveiy  one  of  them,  reverently,  on  that 
damp  stone  floor,  some  saying  the  words  after  me,  others 
moaning  and  weeping.  It  was  a  strange  sound,  that  uniteid 
wail~ continuous,  pitiful,  strong— like  a  great  sigh  or  murmur 
of  vague  desire  and  hope,  issuing  from  the  heart  of  despair, 
piercing  the  gloom  and  murky  atmosphere  of  that  vaulted 
room,  and  reaching  to  the  heart  of  God. 

IfABIOK  MAGDALEN  OF  LIVEBPOOL. 

¥Vom  these  meetings  ia  the  oakum  shed  sprans  her 
Home  of  Best.  Of  the  wonderful  experiences  which  she 
hady  notably  with  one  poor  girl,  Marion,  a  nineteenth 
oentory-  Magdalen^  not  unworthy  to  be  named  with  her 
who  followed  Jesusy  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
itself.  "  1  had  a  daughter  once,"  she  said  to  the  poor  girl. 
"  Witt  you  come  with  me  to  my  home,  and  live  withme?" 
Marion  died  in  three  months,  but  wit^  deatVs  propbetio 
eye  — 

Marion  had  prophesied  to  me,  before  she  died,  of  hard 
days  and  a  sad  heart  which  were  in  store  for  me,  in  contend- 
ing against  the  evil  to  which  she  had  fallen  avietim.  I 
recall  her  words  with  wonder  and  comfort.  She  would  say : 
**  When  your  soul  quails  at  the  sight  of  the  evil,  which  wlU 
increase  yet  awhile,  dear  Mrs.  Butler,  think  of  fne  and  take 
courage.  God  has  given  me  to  you,  that  you  may  never 
despair  of  any." 

I  must  also  pass  over  t^e  atory  of  that  other  outcast 
who,  when  dying,  raised  her  right  hand  on  high,  and 
said,  with  a  look  full  of  desperate  resolve, I  will  fight 
for  my  soul,  through  hosts  and  hosts  and  hosts,"  mei^y 
indicating  these  early  experiences  as  explaining  how  she 
was  prepared  for  her  work. 

SOUSING  THB  BLBEPn^O  LION. 

Long  before,  when  at  Oxford,  Mrs.  Butler  had  been 
horrified  at  the  tone  of  Oxford  celibate  society  on  such 
subjects  :— 

On  one' occasion,  when  I  was  distressed  by  a  bitter  case  of 
wrong  inflicted  on  a  very  young  girl,  I  ventured  to  speak  to 
one  of  the  wisest  men — so  esteemed-nn  the  University,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  suggest  some  means,  not  of  helping 
her,  but  of  bringing  to  a  sense  of  his  crime  the  man  who  had 
wronged  her.  The  sage,  speaking  kindly  however,  sternly 
advocated  silence  and  inaction :  '*It  oonkl  onlgr  do  harm  to 
open  up  in  any  way  such  a  question  as  this;  it  was  dangerous 
to  arouse  a  sleeping  lion." 

Every  instinct  of  womanhood  within  me  was  already  in 
revolt  against  certain  accepted  theories  in  society,,  and  I 
suffered  as  only  God  and  the  faithful  companion  of  my  life 
could  ever  know. 

The  lion  hss  not  had  much  sleep  since  then. 

I  FLED  FKOM  THB  FACE  OF  THB  LORD. 

The  call  to  enter  the  field  against  the  C.  D.  Acts  came 
to  her  in  1809.   She  resisted  it  :— 

The  toils  and  conflicts  of  the  years  that  foUr 
light  in  oompadson  with  tlie  augr' *  •'•^-"'^rst 


the  full  realisation  of  the  villainy  there  is  in  the  world,  and 
the  dread  of  being  called  to  oppose  it.  Like  Jonah,  when  tie 
was  charged  by  God  with  a  commission  which  he  could  not 
endure  to  contemplate,  I  fled  from  the  face  of  the  Lord." 
I  worked  hard  at  other  things — good  works,  as  I  thought — 
with  a  kind  of  half -conscious  hope  that  God  would  accept 
that  work,  and  not  require  me  to  go  farther,  and  run  my 
heart  against  the  naked  sword  which  seemed  to  be  held  out. 
But  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me :  night  and  day  the 
pressure  increased. 

At  last  she  surrendered  to  the  imperious  voice  of  duty. 
But  it  seemed  to  her  so  cruel  to  have  to  involve  her 
husband  in  the  suffering  and  sorrow  which  she  knew  she 
would  have  to  face. 

THE  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  making  my  dear  companion 
a  sharer  of  the  pain  I  yet  I  saw  that  we  must  needs  be  united 
in  this  as  in  everything  else.  I  had  tried  to  arrange  to  suffer 
alone,  but  I  could  not  act  alone,  if  God  should  indeed  (»11 
me  to  action.  It  seemed  to  me  crael  to  have  to  tell  him  of 
the  call,  and  to  say  to  him  that  I  must  try  and  stand  in  the 
breach.  My  heart  was  shaken  by  the  foreshadowing  of  what 
I  knew  he  would  suffer.  I  went  to  him  one  evening  when  he 
was  alone,  all  the  household  having  retired  to  rest  I 
recollect  the  painful  thoughts  that  seemed  to  throng  that 
passage  from  my  room  to  ms  study.  I  hesitated,  aud  leaned 
my  cheek  against  his  closed  door ;  and  as  I  leaned,  I  prayed. 
Then  I  went  in,  and  gave  him  something  I  had  written,  and 
left  him.  I  did  not  see  him  till  the  nexl  day.  He  looked 
pale  and  troubled,  and  for  some  days  was  silent^  But  by- 
and-bye  we  spoke  together  about  it  freely,  and  (I  do  not 
clearly  reooUeot  how  or  when)  we  agreed  together  that  we 
must  move  in  the  matter,  and  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the 
people. 

'*GO!  AND  GOD  BE  WITH  YOV!** 

Ho  had  pondered  the  matter,  and  looking  straight,  as  was 
his  wont,  he  saw  only  a  great  wrong,  and  a  deep  desire  to 
redress  that  wrong — a  duty  to  be  fulfilled  in  fidelity  to  that 
impulse,  and  in  the  cause  of  the  victims  of  the  wrong :  and 
his  whole  attftude  in  response  to  my  words  cited  above, 
expressed,  Go !  and  God  be  with  you."  I  recall  that  atti- 
tude even  at  this  distance  of  time  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tlon.  I  think  there  are  not  many  men  who  would  have  adked 
thus. 

The  story  of  the  holy  war  upon  which  they  were  entered 
is  too  long  to  be  even  outlined  here.  Sufiice  to  say  that 
having  Qoice  put  their  hands  to  the  plough  they  nevw 
drew  back,  until  after  seventeen  years  the  Acts  were 
blotted  from  off  the  Statute  Book  which  they  bad 
polluted.  . 

AK  INTEBYIEW  WITH  BUt.  GLADSTONE. 

I  have  only  room  for  one  extract  describing  an  inter- 
view which  she  had  with  Mr.  Gladstone : — 

We  had  a  little  more  conversation,of  which  I  wilt  tell  you 
when  I  see  you.  I  believe  that  (Jod  is  the  pilot  of  our  ship, 
and  that  some  good  will  result  even  from  this  short  Interview 
with  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  spoke,  of  course,  as  the  poUUd^ 
merely,  and  I  cannot  see  that  he  appreciates  the  vital  nature 
of  our  question,  although  he  said  cordially,  '*  I  shall  vote  on 
your  side,  and  you  know  that  I  adhere  to  your  principles.** 
Before  leaving  the  room  I  said :  "  I  should  like,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
to  be  allowed  to  repeat  to  you  the  solemn  words  which  M.  de 
Fressens^  said  the  other  day  to  Lord  Shaftesbury.**  Heaslced 
what  were  those  words,  and  1  repeated  slowly  (in  BVench  as 
they  were  spoken)  Pressens6*s  words :  **  Listen  1  If  yon  will 
not  accept  and  aid  this  holy  revolution,  you  will  be  forced  to 
accept  one  day  another  revolution,  a  social  and  a  destructive 
one.  which  wUl  be  the  bankruptcy  of  society ;  for.  I  tell  vou, 
this  thing  aeainst  which  we  fight  is  the  typdeal  crime  o/th^ 
unirerse,  ana  It  is  now  legalUed  in  the  midst  of  you." 

Mr.  Gladstone  looked  earnestly  at  me  with  his  wonderfid, 
-"St  eyes  as  I  said  these  words.  He -did  not  spetik 
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another  word ;  neither  did  I  speak  another  word,  and  I  left 
the  room. 

But  never,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  Mr.  Gladstone  ever 
said  one  solitary  word  of  contrition  for  his  share  in  legal- 
ising the  typical  crime  of  the  universe.  The  only  approach 
that  he  made  towards  such  an  avowal  was  a  more  or  less 
disingenuous  attempt  to  pretend  that  he  never  had  any 
responsibility  tor  their  enactment.  But  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  dealing  with  such  subjects,  we  have,  pe3> 
force,  to  be  thankf lu  for  small  mercies. 

OABIBALDI. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  book  of  great  personal 
interest.  Here  are  a  few  culled  at  random.  Mrs.  Butier 
thus  describes  her  visit  to  Garibaldi  in  his  old  age : — 

Inside  the  room  lay  the  old  soldier  in  bed,  with  a  counter* 
pane  of  snowy  whiteness  over  him,  contrasting  with  his  own 
scarlet  shirt.  His  daughter  had  niade  him  look  very  pretty 
with  bouquets  ol  fresh  flowers  laid  apon  his  bed.  It  is  a  very 
sweet,  benevolent  face,  and  his  blue  eyes  express  intelligence 
and  goodness  combined.  He  had  an  appropriate  word  for 
each  of  us.  He  said  to  me  (in  Italian,  of  coarse):  "  Remember 
this,  that  thoagh  we  pass  away,  and  the  leaders  of  a  cause 
fall  one  by  one,  principles  never  die,  they  are  eternal,  world- 
wide, and  unchangeable.'* 

A  GUMPSE  OF  CABLYLE. 

Canon  Butler  when  stayine  with  Mr.  Froude  at  Onslow 
Gardens  mentions  visits  from  Tennyson,  Browning, 
^Snodally  and  Spedding.   He  continues : — 

Froude  is  very  well.  He  and  I  were  playing  lawn  tennis 
veeterday  in  the  Sqaare,  when  old  Carlyle  came  reund  to  take 
him  for  a  drive  in  an  omnibae,  which  he  does  about  three 
times  a  week.  Froude  hid  himself  behind  the  bashes,  and 
the  old  philosopher,  unable  to  see  him  anywhere,  retired,  and 
we  continued  our  game.  Aferwards  we  went  to  see  your 
god-father,  Dean  Stanley,  who  was  glad  to  hear  good  news  of 
you. 

MB.  OOSCQXK. 

In  her  earlier  days  at  Oxford  Mrs.  Butler,  writing  to 
her  sister,  thus  describes  Mr.  C^oschen  in  his  student 
days    He  went  with  them  to  a  |»onic  party.   She  says : — 

George  Joachim  Goschen  came  lumberinsr  after  us  on  an 
immense  horse  which  he  had  hired.  His  seat  on  horseback 
is  not  very  graceful. 

Afterwards  she  writes : — 

Bmily  bids  me  to  tell  you  that  Goschen  is,  as  you  supposCf 
partly  German.  He  is  a  genius  in  a  moderate  sort  of  way. 
He  has  thought  a  great  deal  on  some  subjects,  and  when 
these  happen  lo  be  started  in  the  Union  he  speaks  well  on 
them.  He  argues  well  and  is  fluent,  bat  is  sometimes  car- 
ried away  by  his  feelings,  and  becomes  too  warm  to  speak 
well.  Charles  Parker  then  comes  in  with  his  calm  temper 
and  good  head,  and  sorts  them  all  up. 

What  a  contrast  tiiere  is  between  the  position  of  these 
two  men  to-day ! 

DBAK  STAinLBT. 

He  (Stanley)  Is  a  good  and  excellent  man,  not  at  all 
imposing  looking,  small,  with  pale  blue  eyes,  which  seem 
to  be  always  looking  at  a  distant  horizon,  and  do  not  seem 
to  see  you  even  when  they  look  at  you,  and  an  innocent 
mouth  with  an  infantine  expression  of  puritv..  He  is  cheer- 
ful, fond  of  society,  and  often  quite  merry ;  he  has  a  quiet 
voice ;  he  is  most  earnest  and  interesting  when  talking  of 
anything  he  has  at  heart.  What  will  my  dear  mother  say 
when  I  tell  her  he  hates  music?  I  refrained  from  opening 
the  piano.  They  say  all  his  senses  are  imperfect— taste, 
smell,  hearing.  One  would  not  think  so  from  his  writings. 
But  he  has  imaginatiop,  which  mak^s  up  for  the  defect.  He 
Is  absolutely  indifferent  to  what  kind  of  food  he  eate,  with 
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one  exception— he  loves  buttered  tea-cake.  I  was  told  so 
in  confidence  by  a  friend  of  his.  So  I  always  provide  a 
large  stack  of  buttered  tea-cake  when  he  comes  to  tea. 

AN  ANSWBB  TO  PBAYBB. 

I  must  now  pass,  without  even  attempting  to  describe 
the  illness  which  ultimately  proved  fatal,  to  a  notable 
answer  to  prayer  which  Mrs.  Batler  records  much  as 
Catherine  of  Siena  would  have  done— and  which  from 
any  point  of  view  is  suffioiently  ^remarkable.  Canon 
Butler  was  in  Switserland  apparently  at  the  point  of 
death.  Mrs.  Butler,  who  was  nursing  him,  had  almost 
given  up  hope.  Then — ^but  she  must  tell  her  own  story : — 

It  Seemed  -  at  that  moment  that  a  vo|oe  came— or  rather,  I 
would  say,  a  light  shone— into  the  very  heart  of  my  darkness 
and  despair.  The  promises  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  with 
which  I  had  b^en  familiar  all  my  life  came  to  me  as  if  I  had 
heard  them  for  the  first  time.  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  kept 
silence,  to  hear  what  the  Lord  would  say  to  me ;  for,  for  my 
own  part,  I  had  nothing  to  say.  My  trouble  was  too  heavy 
for  speech. 

*'  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick."  "  Call  upon  Me 
in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee." 

"  Is  this  true  ?  **  I  exclaimed.  Tes,  I  knew  it  was  true.  It 
seemed  to  become  a  very  simple  matter,  and  grace  was  given 
to  me,  in  my  pain  and  weakness,  to  say  only,  "  Lord,  I 
believe.**  The  burden  was  removed.  I  returned  to  my  bus- 
band*s  room,  and  sat  silent  for  a  while  until  he  moved,  and 
the  day  broke. 

When  he  awoke  he  was  so  much  better  that  the  doctor 
advised  his  immediate  removal.  Canon  Butler  stood  the 
jourtiey  and  made  an  apparently  complete  recovery. 

Dr.  Demme  had  spoken  of  this  recovery,  and  said  that  it 
had  been  very  remarkable— a  "Divine  interposition"  in 
answer,  as  he  believed,'  to  prayer.  He  added  that  my 
husband  had  had  infiammation  of  both  lungs  and  pleurisy, 
as  Well  as  the  serious  heart  attack ;  adding,  **  any  one  of 
which  was  enough  to  kill  most  men.  ' 

CALLBD  HOMB 

That  was  in  December,  1886.  He  resumed  his  duties 
at  the  Cathedral  and  went  abroad  as  was  his  wont  every 
summer,  but  in  the  8i>ring  of  1890  the  end  came.  He 
was  in  Italy  when  the  influenza  epidemic  was  raging.  It 
struck  him  and  he  was  hurried  home  to  die*  The  summons 
came  when  he  reached  London  before  he  could  be  taken 
to  Winchester.  Mrs.  Butler  says  that  on  the  morning  of 
March  14  :— 

I  slept  a  little,  and,  awaking  suddenly,  I  went  quickly  to 
his  room,  and  greeted  him.  There  was  no  response,  no  sound, 
no  recognition.  For  the  first  time  in  all  the  years  of  our  life 
together  his  sweet  **  Good-morning"  was  not  spoken ;  and  a 
sense  of  great  desolation  came  over  me.  Once  or  twice 
during  the  day,  however,  he  seemed  to  know  my  voice,  and 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  just  before  the  end, 
appearing  to  feel  that  he  was  starting  on  a  long  journey,  he 
tamed  h&  head  to  me  and  took  my  hand,  and  said  rather 
anxiously,  "  You  will  go  with  me,  beloved,  will  you  not  ?  you 
will  go  with  me?  "  The  appeeX  went  to  my  heart ;  I  saw  his 
mind  wandered  a  little.  I  answered,  without  hesitation,  Tes 
I  Willi  I  will  go  with  you"  For  I  knew  that  my  heart 
would  follow  him  whither  he  was  going,  and  would  dwell  with 
him  there. 

So  ended  on  this  earth  a  noble  and  saintly  Kfe,  lived 
out  to  the  very  end  in  the  same  spirit  of  quiet  heroism 
and  patient  trust  in  God.  Mrs.  Butler  has  indeed  been 
fortunate  in  her  men  folk.  Her  father,  John  Grey,  of 
Dilston,  was  an  ideal  patriarch ;  her  husband  was  as  she 
has  painted  him.  Who  is  there  who  vrill  not  rise  from 
readmg  her  book  uttering  her  prayer, 

*^  May  Qod  send  us  many  such  men  upon  the  earth 
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GIFT  LITERATURE. 


A  FIRST  GLANCE  AT  THE  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  OF  THE  TEAR. 


f  HAT  more  delightful  present  could  be  than  a  good 
book !   All  tfie  world  does  not  read,  bat  then 
all  the  world  should  read,  and  a  gift,  caiefully 
selected  and  suitable,  ma^  be  the  awakenine  to  the 
'charms  of  literature  even  in  those  to  whom  books  are 
things    disliked    and  un- 
known.   Those  who  reiad 
little    can    be    won  to 
read  more^  and  those  who 
reid  much  can  ba  attracted 
into  new  paths  by  the  receipt 
of  some  well-chosen,  stimu- 
lating volume  in  a  depart- 
ment of  literature  hitherto 
unexplored.  But  with  so  great 
a  mass  of  reading  always 
before  one,   the  difficulty 
is  to  choose  a  book  in  any 
way    suitable,   to   find  a 
volume    which  cotnbines 
all  the  necessary  qualities, 
and  .  which,  while   it  will 
delight  for  a  day,  will  be 
more  or  less  useful  for  all 
life.    And  if  this  task  of 
selection  is  difficult  in  the 
ordinary  seasons,  how  much 
more  so  must  it  be  when 
Christmas  draws  on  apace, 
and  the  shelves  of  the  book- 
shops', theinselves  crowded 
with  eager  book-buyers,  are 
groaniug— like  the  reviewer 
—  under    the    weight  of 
specially  prepared  Christ- 
mas  Uterature.     Much  of 
this   annually  rejuvenated 
mass  id  rubbish,  and  might 
well  be  returned  to  the  mills 
of  the  paper-maker;  much, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  purposes 
of  everj'    class    of  book- 
buyer.    We  shall  try  here, 
then,  to  give  some  guide 
to  the  many  hundreds  of 
theso  gift-volumes,  to  in- 
dicate which  book  is  the 
beet  for  this  purpose  and  which  for  that.    This  month 
but  few  books  are  noticed,  and  these  (Christmas  being 
still  more  than  four  weeks  off)  for  the  convenience  of 
any  readers  who  may  be  anxious  to  know  what  to  send 
to  friends  in  the  colonies  and  abroad.    Next  month 
we  shall  complete  our  survey. 

OBILDRBN  FIBST. 

At  all  other  thnes  of  the  year  the  good  old  sapng  Senior es 
priores  holds  good,  but  at  Christmas  children  should  have 
the  preference.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  lead  off  with  a 
book  for  t^e  littlo  onP5»,  a  fai'y  book  fci  choice  Nothing 
could  be  bett'.T  suiibd  foi-  ihis  purposu  thau  Air.  Andre*" 


TBB   FAIBT   MmXETTB   IMPRTSONS  THE  EKCH4XTEB 
I «  ▲  CkYSTAL  BALL.  .  . 

iProm  "  The  Green  Fairy  Eook.") 


LaLg*s  ''Green  Fairy  Book,*'*  a  charming  volume, which 
shows  that  its  predeceesors,  the  "  Bed and  the  **  Blue 
Fairy  Bcokp,"  did  not  nearly  exhaust  the  plentiful  haivest 
of  fairy  tales.  •  Indetd,  we  doubt  whether  this  volume  is 
not  bitter  than  either  of  the  tw  o  preceding  ones ;  or 
perhaps  it  is  that  the  fairy 
tale  is  ever  fresh,  and  that 
in  sheer  delight  one  can- 
not but  think  each  volume 
better  than  its  forerunner. 
Those  children,  and  even 
those  grown-ups,  who  have 
revelled  in  the  *'  Red " 
and  the  "Blue"  will  cer- 
tainly need  no  reoommend- 
ation  to  the  "Green,"  but 
their  pleasure  will  be  rome 
wliat  dashed  by  Mr.  Lang*B 
announcement  that  th]s  is 
"probably  the  last  of  the 
Fairy  Books  of  many 
colours."  He  further  says, 
in  a  rather  childidh  |  re- 
face,  that  the  tales  in  this 
volume  are  borrowed  from 
many  countries,  and  that 
they  will  please  children  of 
all  ages.  It  would  be  a 
fasti£ous  and  a  naughty 
child  indeed,  who  woidu 
not  be  pleased  with  those 
stories  which  we  havo 
already  read.  P^-ople  now- 
adays, as  Mr.  Lang  says, 
cannot  write  good  fairy 
tales  "because  they  do 
not  believe  enough  in  the'u* 
own  stories,  and  because 
they  want  to  be  wittier 
than  it  has  pleased  God  to 
make  tht-m.  It  therefore 
behoves  every  one  to  pre- 
sent to  one  or  other  of 
their  little  friends  this  beau- 
tiful book,  which  is,  so  far 
as  we  have  yet  seen,  the 
best  child^s  book  of  the 
year.  As  usual  Mr.  H.  J. 
Ford  contributes  numerous  illustrations,  the  majority 
Of  which  are  very  successful,  and  one  of*  whidi  we 
reproduce. 

THB  BIBTH  BTOBIBS  OF  BUDDHA. 

Mrs.  Gift  is  responsible  for  another  volume  of  faiiy 
tales  that  has  reached  us,  and  which  we  have  read  with 
enjoyment.  "Fairy  Tales  from  the  Far  East"t  are 
one  and  all  exceedinfily  fascinating,  although  we  must 
confess  that  they  do  not  seem  particularly  Oriental  One 


•  "Th»  Grfcn  Fairr  Book."  TWl^c  j  by  %n'''^w  I/inir.  L'nfm»nnii. 

f 'Fair  '  Talti  lorn  t.e  F*r  Kaac. '    By  T.to.  Gi.t,   L.WfX;nc<j  Mid 
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great  advantage  of  the  vclumo  ia  that  the  print  is 
Targe:  a  serious  consideration  when  one  takes  into 
account  the  partiality  which  children  have  for  reading 
in  bad  light.  Some  of  the  stories  are  very  amusing, 
and  we  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  them  before. 
If  this  is  their  first  appearance  in  nursery  literature  (Mrs. 
Gift  confesses  to 
having  adapted 
them  horn  one  of 
Professor  Bhys 
David's  tran- 
slations), children 
should  be  very 
grateful  to  their 
authoress.  Mr. 
Oswald  von  Glehn's 
illustrations  are  un- 
deniably clever,  but 
we  hardly  think . 
that  children  ^ill 
care  for  them. 

MES.  MOLE8WORTH's 
NEW  STOBY. 

The  claims  of  the 
little  ones  being 
satisfied  for  the 
present,  our  next 
duty  is  to  provide 
a  book  for  girls, 
and  nothing  could 
be  better  for  the 
purpose  than  a 
story  by  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of 
writers  for  young 
children  and  girls. 
The  plot  of  "The 
Girls  and  I"*  turns 
upon  the  losing  of 
a  diamond  oma- 
ment  and  the 
casualties  which 
happen  to  the 
children  who  try 
to  find  it.  It  is  an 
uneventful  little 
story,  supposed  to 
be  written  by  tho 
hero,  a  boy  of  seven, 
and  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  L. 
Leslie  Brooke. 

ROBIK  HOOD. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Mud- 
dock  has  written 
one  of  the  best 
boys'  books  t  that 
we  have  seen  this 
year.  To  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Sir 
'Walter  Scott  and  Peacock  is  somewhat  risky  for  any 
.novelist,  and  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Muddock's  ^  Maid 
Marian  and  Bobin  Hood"  compares  very  favourably 
with  either  "Ivanhoe"  or  "Maid  Marian,"  but  that  after 
all  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that,  viewed  as  a  work 

*  "The  Glrlt  and  I."    By  Mrs.  Molea«orth.   M  cmi'lta.  4s.  6d. 
t  "Maid  MarianandBobni  Hood."       J  E.  MuddvM'Jc.  Cliatto  aoii 
Windus.  6t. 
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of  art,  it  has  no  great  merit.  Considered  entirely  as  a 
boys'  book,  however,  it  has  few.  faults,  for  it  is  full  of 
excitement.   The  bold  outlaw  and  his  maid  moving  from 

Slace  to  place  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Sheriff  of 
fottinsbam  make  very  fascinating  figures  against  the 
green  background  of  Sherwood  Forest.    The  action  of 

the  story  is  rapid 
and  the  mterest  of 
the  reader  never 
flags,  but  Mr.  Mud- 
dock's  style  is  not 
as  praiseworthy  as 
his  treatment  of  the 
legend.  He  persists 
in  making  Bobin 
Hood  breathe  the 
"  analeptic  air"  and 
drink  the  luculent 
water,"  and  his  vil- 
lage maidens  are  too 
much  given  to  call- 
ing each  other 
"dreadful  flirts." 
But  the  story  is  a 
thoroughly  "  live  " 
one,  and  satisfied 
on  that  crucial  point 
his  boy-readers  will 
no  doubt  have 
nothing  but  praise. 
Mr.  Stanley  L. 
Wood,  who  con- 
tributes the  illus- 
trations, has  never 
done  better  or  more 
vigorous  work. 

A  NEW  HBWTY. 

Wherever  English 
is  spoken  one  ima- 
gines that  Mr. 
Henty's  name  is 
known.  One  cannot 
enter  a  schoolroom 
or  look  at  a  boy's 
book -shelf  without 
reding  half-a-dozen 
of  his  familiar 
volumes.  Kow  that 
Kingston  is  sone, 
and  Captain  Mar- 
ryat  is  never  read — 
and  more*8  the  pity 
— Mr.  flenty  is  no 
doubt  the  most  suc- 
cessful writer  for 
boys,  and  the  one  to 
whose  new  volumes 
they  look  forward 
every  Christmas 
with  most  plea8i:re. 
Broadly,  there  are 
two  classes  of 
writers  for  boys :  those  who  write  a  story  with  no  intent 
but  to  amuse,  and  those  who  write  a  story  in  which  the 
plot  is  subservient  to  the  moral.  To  neither  of  these 
classes  does  Mr.  Henty  belong.  If  his  stories  have 
any  moral  at  all  beyond  the  teaching  of  self-reliance, 
honesty  and  uprightness,  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
c'»v  *  r-  it.  He  is  satisfied  with  writing  an  exciting  story, 
hii  h  he  usually  pitches  in  some  period  or  country  which 
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will  enable  him  to  impart  a  little  historical  or  geogra- 
phical knowledge  in  a  way  that  will  not  offend  hia  readers— 
and  boys  are  the  most  unforgiving  of  critics.   This  year 
Mr.  fienty  has  chosen  Russia  as  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
yama^*  aad  a  wonderfully  exciting  story  it  is;  Godfrey 
-Bolleii  Is  the  son  of  a  merchant  whose  business  wit$ 
Kuasia  wakbB-  ^  Heoeesary  that  he  should  have  an 
agent '  fai '  Bt;  fttttsbiirg.   Mr.  Bullen  makes  up  his 
mind  that  his  son,  after  some  preliminary  training 
in  the  Russian  capital,  shall  become  his  agent;  and 
he  sends  him  off,  with  strict  caution  against  getting 
mixed  iip^  even    unknowingly,  with  the  dissatisfieS 
students.    However,  Godfrey  soon  gets  into  trouble  with 
the  police  for  quite  innocently  participating  in  the  escape 
of  a  conspirator,  and  would  nave  been  despatched  to 
Siberia  had  not  his  character  been  above  suspicion.  Soon 
after  his  release  ii  movQ  determined  plot  is  discovered 
against  the  Tziir's  life,  and  Godfrey,  visiting  some 
students  whom  lie  does  not  know  to  be  suspected,  is 
arrested  with  them,  and  this  time  is  sentenced  for  life  to 
•Sibecuk   Here  he  works  in  the  Kara  mines,  but  escapes, 
alter  one  Ineflbctoai  attempt,  with  the  break-up  of  the 
winter,  and  gets  to  Norway  by  way  of  the  Yenesei  and 
the  Kara  Sea,  the  identical  route  which  Captain  Wiggins 
has  worked  so  hard  to  open  up  for  trade  purposes.  The 
interest  of  the  story  never  flags,  and  as  one  reads  one  picks 
up  a  great  deal  of  information  concerning  the  features  of 
the  country  and  habits  of  the  natives  through  which  the 
fugitives— for  Godfrey  is  accompanied  by  a  Tartar — pass. 
Wise  in  his  f^^enenition,  Mr.  Henty  has  chosen  to  follow 
Dr.  Lansdell,  rather  than  Mr.  Kennfm  or  Mr.  Lanin,  in 
his  description  of  the  Siberian  prisons  and  mines,  and  con- 
sequently his  readers  are  not  too  harrowed  mtii  highly- 
coloured  horrors  and  atrocities,  of  the  strict  accuracy  of 
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which  there  is  much  doubt.  Th?  book  has  the  advantage 
of  an  exceUent  map  of  Siberia,  and  is  illustrated  by«  1^. 
Walter  Paget,  whose  drawings  in  ** Robinson  Crusoe*' 
last  year  attracted  so  much  attention.  Only  one  thine 
can  be  urged  against  his  work — there  seems  a  lack  <^ 
movement  in  his  figures. 

THB  BXriLDERO  OF  A  E0U8S. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  choose  a  gift  for  a  grown-up 
than  it  is  for  a  child,  for  grown-uns  are  in  many  ways  so 
much  more  difficult  to  please,  ana  there  are  so  many  pre- 
ferences and  dislikes  to  take  into  accountL  Mr. 
Ellwanger's  "Story  of  My  House,"*  however,  is  a 
volume  which  can  be  given  with  safety  to  any  one  who 
eares  at  all  for  books ;  while  to  any  one  who  is  building,  or 
thinking  of  building,  a  house  it  will  be  a  perfect  god- 
send. No  more  delightful  volume  of  essays  has  appeared 
for  a  long  time.  It  reminds  one  rather  of  the  essayists 
of  the  early  century  than  of  any  modem  writer.  Of 
everything  connected  with  the  house  Mr«  Ellwanger 
discourses  in  a  most  charming  manner:  old  booLs, 
old  wine,  old  friends,  old  gardens,  and  old  masters 
have  each  their  proper  amount  of  attention.  In 
truth  the  book  is  just  the  thing  for  a  Christmas 
present;  the  spirit  of  comfort  is  all -pervading 
in  its  pages,  and  one  can  dip  into  it  anyy.  here  with  the 
certainty  of  finding  something  interesting  and  full  of 
charm.  Bound  in  the  most  deaeate  pink,  with  unobtru- 
sive ^old  and  white  decoration,  the  outer  appearance  of 
the  httle  volume  could  not  be  excelled,  hiside  it  is 
beautifully  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  has  the 
prettiest  headings  and  tail-pieces. 
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JSiOTlCK, — For  the  eonvtnience  of  tueh  of  owr  reatUt't  as  may  live  at  a  dutance  from  anv  bookteller,  amy  Book  they  may  rtou^re,  menUontd  in  th4 
following  Li>t,  will  he  forward. d  po  t  frte  \o  amy  part  of  iht  United  Kingdom,  from  the  fhU>li*hi'>a  Otric*.  of  the  Rkview  of  Retieits, 
XW,  FUe%  ittreet,  am  receipt  i>f  Pogtu  Order  for  the  publithai  price  of  the  Book  ord  red.  — — 
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.  Bkitham,  Bkv.  w.  (Editor).  Letters  Of  William  Cowpeiv 
OtfaomiUan.)   16mo.  Cloth.  Oi.  6d.  nee 

Tht  editor  of  thia  volume  of  the  Golden  Treatory  terlet.  in 
arrmnging  Cowper'a  lettera  for  pubUoetion,  baa  followed  the  aimplea^^ 
pkm,  namely,  the  chronologiou  order,  and  In  an  lotroduetory  chapter 
he  0!wm  the  main  heada  of  the  poet*a  life,  with  ahort  notioea  of  the 
frlfliMls  to  whom  the  lettera  were  addreaaed.  The  oharm  of  Oowper'a 
Ictten  liea  firat  of  all  in  hia  natorakieaa  and  aimplidty.  He  never 
dTCsnit  of  hia  lettera  being  pnbliahed ;  they  are  the  aimpla  atatement 
of  whatever  he  had  in  hia  mind,  wrilten  in  pnre  and  beautiful 
BngUah;  and  they  are  deeply  intereating  aa  mattriala  for  the 
Uogiaphy  of  the  poet.  The  volume  oontaina  the  following  :— Lettera 
from  London  (2),  17634t;  £etter«  from  Hnnt(nffdon  (10).  1765-67: 
Lettera  from  Olney  (60),  17SZ  86  *,  Lettera  from  Weaton  Unden^ood 
(68),  1786  92:  Le'teri  from  Birtham  (6),  1792;  L«ttera  from  Weaton 
UndeKWood  (SI).  17d2-93  :  and  Lettera  fmm  Norfolk  (10),  1795-99. 
OAHTWRioffr.  Ji7LiA«  Saoliaplssa:  Some  Account  of  Dorothy 

Sidney.  Countess  of  Smutarland.  1617-1684.    (Seeley.)  8vo. 

Olotti.  Pp.  3U.  iaa.  Sd. 

A  very  pleaaaataod  readable  FOlume.  in  which  Mia<  Oartwright  (Hra. 
Ady)  givea  ue  a  fall  aoooun^  of  the  hiatiry  of  the  Sidney  family,  and 
of  uielffe  of  thsjireat  beauty  of  aeventeenth-oentory  Rne  iah  aoctety, 
the  Oonnteai  of  Sanderland.  Aa  "  Stchtrlaaa"  ahe  will  live  for  ever 
in  Waller'a  cxqutaite  lyrloi.  and  ahe  waa  the  aubjeot  of  one  of 
Vaodyke'a  moat  famoda  pioMuvt ,  here  reproduo«d  aa  a  frootiapleoe. 
It  ia  a  very  intereating  view  of  cectttn  phaaea  of  old-world  Boglian  life 
which  Mra.  Ady  oonj urea  up  before  her  reader.  Her  book,  too,  haa 
no  little  hiatorieal  value. 

tenmros.  Hkitky  J.  Loi^l  Tsnnyson.  1800-1802.   (Ohatto  and 
Winona.)  Paper  oovera.  Pp.  178.  U.  NewBdiUon. 
It  it  a  notable  example  of  too  sapidity  with  which  the  modem  preai 
doM  Ita  work  that  almott  wllWn  a  da?  after  the  poet  paaaed  away  at 
AldwoKth  thia  neweditioQ,  mtalnlngtheparaoularaof  the  laat  acene, 

 ^^Tfor  publloatlon.  Aa  a  cheap  lilegraphy,  the  book  ahould 

laveidyMde.  It  to  Iboroaghly  adequate. 


Lk  Carok.  Majob  Hbtbi.  Twenty-five  Years  in  the  Seere^ 
Service.  (Heinemann.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.311.  14a. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  aenaationaliam  and  of  popular  intereat.  theae 
'*  Reoollecttona  of  a  Spy'*  make,  uodoubtedlv,  the  book  of  the  month. 
Not  that "  the  man  Beach,"  aa  Sir  Oharlea  Ruiaell  peraiated  in  calling 
him  when  he  appeared  before  the  ParneU  Commiadon,  haa  anything 
novel  to  relate,  but  he  diahea  up  old  atatementa  and  old  aeouaatkma 
in  a  manner  that  make  very  entertaining  and  exciting  reading.  In 
the  Speaker  of  October  29th«  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  haa  controverted 
manv  of  the  Major'a  atatementa,  and  we  hear  that  more  than  one  of 
the  'Iriah  Membera  who  are  included  in  the  Major'a  a(*cuaationa 
contemplate  bringing  aotioiAa  tor  libel  againat  buth  author  and 
publiaher. 

Ler.  SmxET  (Editor).  DIetlonary  of  Nctional  Biography* 
Volume  XXXII.  (Smith,  Elder  and  Go.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.  439.  15*. 
The  editor  and  i  he  publiahera  of  thia  momumeiit  il  and  invaluable  work 
muat  be  aurfeit<>d  with  praiae.  Let  them,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted 
in  thia  caa^.  The  preaent  volume  opena  with  John  Lambe,  and  doaea 
with  William  Leini,  and  iodulea  the  naual  number  of  well-known 
pe*^aonagea.  Mr.  Ooamo  Monkhnuaa  ia  reaponiible  for  the  article 
upon  Sir  Thom^a  lAwrenoe  and  the  Landaeera,  Mr.  Amtin  Dobaon 
writea  on  John  X^eech,  Miaa  Ka-e  Norgate  upon  Ste)«hen  Langton,  Dr. 
8.  B.  Gardiner  noon  Laud,  Mr.  (}airdner  upon  Latimer,  and  Mr. 
W.  Hunt  upon  Lanfranc.  The  late  Hitor.  Mr.  I.erlle  Stephen, 
oontributea  what  ia  perhaps  the  moat  notable  biography  of  all— Walter 
Savage  Landor. 

MxBKHAM,  Clkmktts  H.,  C.B.  Chrlstophor  Columbus.  (Philip.> 
Grown  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.376.  4a.  6f. 

The  new  volume  of  the  World'a  Qreat  Explorera  aeriea  ia  in  every  ww 
worthy  to  take  ila  place  »«aide  the  other  exeellant  volumea  whioh 
have  already  appeared.  Th^ronghly  aocarate  and  readtble,  the  work 
haa  the  further  advantage  of  twenty-five  illuatrationia  and  aeveral 
admirable  map«. 

Moltke :  His  Life  and  Character.  (J.  R.  Oagood.  Menveine  and 

Co.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.315.   10a. tfd. 

Thia  ia  a  thoroughly  intereating  picture cf  the  domcatic  sidexf  Moltlie'a 
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lifd  and  character  tketcbel  In  Joaraals,  letlert.  memoirs,  a  novel, 
and  antobiographical  notee.  The  reader  miut  go  ei»ewf«(-r«  If  he 
wisbes  to  lee  Moltke  ae  a  toldier  and  an  astratexi^t.  but  if  he  be  con- 
tent with  glimpses  of  the  purely  personal  side  of  tbe  great  geanral 
can  promue  him  that  he  will  find  this  volume  very  readable  and 
entertaining.  Mfs5  Mary  Uc-mu  has  done  her  work  of  tr>nslatiiin 
well,  and  the  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  illustratitus  from 
drawings  by  Moirke,  portraits  and  facsimile  letter*, 
UBSxsf,  Bbitkst.  Recollections  of  My  Youth.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) 

Crown  8iO.   Cloth.   Pp.  ?60.   8s.  6d. 
This  is  a  profoundly  interr»ting  »nd  moving  record  which,  now  that 

•  Benanlsdead.  is,  we  hoAe,  likely  to  reach  a  \ery  wide  circle  of 
readers.  No  on^  can  read  it  without  thought  and  without  feeUng 

"  f  hebe  ter  for  the  message  and  the  teaching  whloh  it  convesi.  The 
English  translation  Is  fairly  good,  and,  having  received  the  revision  of 
M<idame  R  -nan,  o  A  be  supposed  aoourate. 

RrrcHiB,  ANNE.  Records  of  Tennyson.  Ruskin,  and  Brownlnflr* 

.  (Hacmillan.)  8vo.  Clotn.  Pp.  245.  10s.  61. 
Mrs.  Riebmond  Ritchie  (Miss  Thackeray)  haiS  given  us  a  truly  delightful 
volume.  Not  a  volume  of  gossip  or  of  anecdote— although  it  Is  not 
lacking  in  either-  but  a  pleasant,  albeit  a  not  very  profound,  critical, 
or  novel,  impression  of  three  g'eat  men.  It  is,  of  coarse,  the  Tennyson 
portion  which  all  rmA*i*»  vml  turn  to  first,  a*td  they  will  not  be 
oisappointed .  for  he.  e  Mrs.  Ritchie  is  at  her  best.   No  need  to  say  ttat 

.  the  author  if"  Miss  Ang*^!  "  writes  well.  And  when  ht-r  literary  gift 
is  combintd  with  so  gre-it  a  wealth  of  reminlsceooe  one  osnnot  wonder 
that  the  lesuit  is  one  of  the  beet  books  of  the  sesson. 

ESSAYS.  CRITICISMS  AND  BELLES.  LBTIRES. 
Dawson,  W.  J.    Quest  and  Vision  :   Essays  in  Life  and 
Literature.  (Hodder  and  Stonghton.)  Crown  8vo.  Clo;h.  Pp.  286. 
a  .  ad. 

The  author  of  '*  The  Makers  of  Modem  English  *  has  shown  biipielf  m 
time  eritio.  Combined  with  wide  reading,  he,  ha«  a  deep  iotlgbt 
Into  the  true  inwardness  of  the  literature  of  wnich  he  writes,  and, 
his  style  being  one  above  the  average,  he  always  interests  the  reader, 
even  when  i is  ideas  are  most  disagreed  with.  The  first  essay,  on 
Slielle/,  is  peth&pe  the  beet.  Mr.  Dawson  finds  the  poet  to  be  deatl> 
tttte  of  alt  moral  sense,  but  while  condemoiog  liie  teaching  and  his 
frenxied  shriess  of  passion,  he  admires  the  musi^of  bis  poetry.  The 
papers  on  Wordsworth  and  hi^Message,  Longfellow,  Bel lgiou«  Doubt 
m  Modem  Poe'ry,  George  Eliot.  George  M  redith,  and  th&f  oetiyof 
Despair  (M  *'  the  w  Arnold  and  James  Taomson)  are  all  informed  with 
a  uni^  of  orit'cal  putpoee  aod  a  deep  insight  which  make  them 
thoroughly  profitable  reading.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  Imme* 
diately  interesting  essay  in  tEe  volume  is  that  npon  the  New  Realism 
as  shown  in  the  work  ot  Olive  Schreioer,  Mark  Rutherford,  Budyard 
Kipling,  and  J.  M  Barrie.  Mr.  Dawson  is  no  less  interesting  when 
he  deals  wibh  preseat-day  Uteratare  than  with  the  work  of  the  dead. 
Grosart,  Alezaxder  B.  (Editor).  Choice  Passages  fk*om  the 

Wrltlnffs  and  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  (Elliot  Stock.) 

18mu.  Cl  Ah.  Pp.  202.  3s.  61. 

Dr.  Orosaitdoes  not.  »njov  a  good  reputation  as  an  editorv  but  this 
hia  latest  volume  f  uiais  itt  purpose  ver?  well ;  albeit  that  purpose  is 
one  with  whi.  h  we  are  not  altogether  in  accord.  The  p&itagfli, 
however,  very  fairly  represent  the  distinction  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
style.  **  the  stately  march  of  his  sentences,  his  .cultured  allusiveness 
NUd  his  fdoked-aod  packed  words,"  aad  although  we  c  •nnot  but  think 
that  the  reader  woul  1  do  better  in  reading  the  whole  of  one  of 
Raleigh's  works  rarher  than  these  extracts  and  snip  jete,  yet  when 
ihe  pjrpose  of  Elizabetban  Library  ("to  stimulate,  not  to 
ezbau  t  )  is  rem  inhered  the  volume  seems  not  undesir«bla.  It 
would  be  better,  how«^ver,  without  the  very  commonplace  portrait. 
HiAoiNsoir,  Thomas  Wkmtworth.  The  New  World  and  the  New 

Book.  (Lee  and  Shephard,  Boston,  U.SJL.)   Crown  8v^.  Cloth. 

Po.  239. 

Not%few]Bog>tshre'd  rs  of  this  book  will  dissent  entirely  from  the 
au^hivr's  opinion  on  the  relative  positions  of  America  and  of  Europe ; 
tfjere  are  few.  we  hope,  who  will  avree  with  his  estimates  of  our 
English  writers.  A-.d  yet,  with  all  those  characteristics,  which  from 
the  BosU'h  point  of  view  a'C  regre^le  peculiarities,  the  volume  is 
oue  wtuoh  we  should  be  glad  to  see  widely  rrad  ia  this  country.  The 
novelty  of  the  author's  position,  and  th4  strangeness,  to  us.  of  hit 
op  nions.  cannot  but  s'i  ouUte  thought  and  lead  us  t)  reconsider  our 
cimpirative  opinion*  of  English  and  American  life  aod  literatture. 
The  general  plai  of  the  book  can  b^  best  leea  from  the  titles  of  the 
more  prominent  chapters :  **  Tne  Shadow  of  Europe,"  •*  On  Taking 
Ourselves  Ser<  mtily,"  "A Contemn vaneous  Postftrity,"  **The  Perils 
.  f  American  H  tmour,"  " Do  We  Ne«d  a  Literary  Oen»rH  ?"  It*  point 
oi  view  can  be  b^st  understood  from  a  sentence  which  M^  Higglnson 
qa  .tes  from  D -.  Hainsford:  "America  is  a  branch  that  Is  rapidly 
becooxiog  tho  mala  stem." 

Jacobs.  Jos'-ph  (Editor).  The  Familiar  Letters  of  James 
HowelL  (DAvidNu  t.)  TwDvolum-s.  8vo.  Clotn.  Pp.  dil  .  a50. 
Mr.  Jacobs  is  in  f-rror  when  h  1  savi  that  no  new  editiiin  of  the  **  Pamilisr 
Lstters  "  lun  app  ^tred  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  A  seltcMon 
was  pu'ilished  lust  year  in  the  miniature  Stott  Library.  None  th«*  less, 
hotvover,  are  we  grateful  for  these  two  sumptuous  volumes,  which, 
npsrt  from  the  delight  of  their  contents,  au*e  very  triumphs  of  the 
b>ok-making  hvu.  Although  of  fair  size,  tiey  are  verv  Hgbt.  and 
binding  and  print  are  alike  admirable.  Mr.  Jacobs'  snare  in  this 
a  tempt  to  win  Kowell  "  a  secure  place  in  Eaf<lish  letters  "  has 
evidently  been  a  labour  of  love.  His  intrrductlon  is  a  wonder  of 
resjar';h ;  and  he  has  modernised  the  spelling,  bus  been  at  great  pains 
to  identify  the  many  persons  of  whom  H'^well  speaks,  an-i  has  pro- 
vided anlnvaluib^e  index  of  forty  pages.  Of  the  Letters  themselves 
we  will  onl«  say  that  thoy  havea  p9cennial  oh«rm  toali  lovers  of  litera> 


ture  and  of  agreeable  w.  iting.  Thackeray  chose  Howell  as  a  '*  bedside 
book,"  and  was  enthusiastio  in  hi«  pra*se ;  other  critics,  from  John 
Eveljn  to  George  Saintsbury.  h«ve  been  equally  eulogistic, 
Lano,  Akdrbw.  The  Library.  (MacmiUan.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  192.   49.  (5d. 

A  reprint  of  a  work  of  Mr.  Lang's  which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and 
copies  of  which  have  fetoh«^d  a  ccnparatively  high  price  No  one  is 
more  competent  to  wiire  of  book-collecting,  and  of  tne  libmry  gener 
ally,  tlian  Mr.  Lang,  and  it  wuuld  have  it  en  the  greatest  of  » itit-H 
had  the  volume  remuned  perooanently  unprocurable.  A  new  preface 
Is  added  to  this  edition,  and  tbe  final  chapter  (by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  1 
on  Modern  Bni^iah  Illustrated  Bo  >ks  has  been  enlarge  by  ne-r 
matter  and  new  illustrations,  while  the  hloding  is  novel  and  very  neat 
and  tasteful.  The  reproductions  of  teautlful  iK>ok*ooven,  and  of  o'a 
wood-cuts,  are  very  ftucotsaful. 

Thb  Amateur  Anoleh.  Days  in  Clover.  (Sampson  Low.)  16mo. 
Bosfds.  Pp.  120.  Is. 

It  Is  an  open  secret  that  the  author  of  this  charming  Utile  book  Is  Mr. 
'  Edward  Marston,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low.  Marabou  and 
Co.,  Limited.  Tbe  author's  pseudonym  does  not  imply  that  the  whole 
book  is  devoted  to  "  the  gentle  craft" ;  most  of  the  essays  certainly 
are  of  a  p'sottorlal  character,  and  In  them  the  author  is  seen  at  his 
best ;  but  many  are  taken  up  with  pleasant  deec  iptions  of  scenery, 
and  with  accounts  of  little  f  xeursions  and  visits  to  thos-  parts  of  the 
country  which  have  not  yet  been  vulgarised  by  tbe  cheap  tripper.  It 
is  as  suitabltt  a  little  volume  to  slip  into  the  pocket  when  holiday 
making  ai  can  be  Imagined,  and  we  wish  It  success. 

PICTION. 

AtTSTEN,  Jaxk.   Emma.   (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.)  Two  volumes. 
Fcap.  6vo.   Cloth,   tp.  247  and  368.   4s.  6d.  i>e'. 
The  fontth  of  M<S4  Austen's  stories  t)  appear  In  Messrs.  Dents'  cbsrm- 

iog  edition,  of  )  h««  merits  of  which  we  have  a^resdy  epoiun. 

Baker,  Jasies.  Mark  Tillotson.  (Sampson  Low.)  Three  volu  res. 
31s.  6d. 

This  is  a  curious  medlev  of  sensation,  crude  characterisation,  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  ani  litersry  criticism,  but  with  all  Ite  fiaults  it  is  not 
uninteresting.  It  betrays  the  hand  of  an  am%teur.  but  of  an  amateur 
who  may.  when  practice  has  chas  encd  both  treatment  and  style,  do 
good  work.  The  sty  1a  is,  at  present,  very  bad.  The  use  of  the  word 
"  Invite  "  tor  "  Invltatir  n  "  cannot  be  too  much  discouraged. 
Barrett,  Frank.  Out  of  the  Jaws  of  Death.  (Oassell.)  Three 

volumes.  81s.  6d. 

If  the  reader  be  contented  not  too  eVsely  to  examine  the  probabilities 
he  will  find  this  story  as  enthralUng  ai  anything  that  has  been  pub- 
lished this  year.  The  hero  is  a  Nihilist  who  has  ttken  refnge  in 
London,  where  he  it  under  (he  constant  surveillance  of  the  Russian 
police,  who  attempt  to  kidnap  him.  The  villain,  however,  so  maiuiges 
that  they  kidnap  the  heroine  and  an  English  friend  of  the  hero's  In 
mistake,  and  convey  them  to  the  interior  of  Siberia,  from  which  they 
escape  and  get  b^ck  to  Bn^lard  just  in  time  to  prevent  theconsnmma« 
tionof  thevlliain's  plan*.  The  story  never  fiags.  the  reader  being 

'   hurried  along  f^om  incident  to  Incident  in  breathless  suspense. 
CoBBLEioH,  Tom.  Gentleman  Upeott*s  Daughter.  (T.  Fisher 

•ITnwIn.)   Paper  covers.  Is.  64. 

The  "  Pseudonym  Library  "  has  been,  first  and  last,  verv  successful,  and 
hat  intr  >duced  more  than  one  new  star  Into  the  novellstlo  firmament. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  any  of  the  volumes  so  far  publ«sh*d  are 
better  or  more  encouraging  than  that  now  before  us.  Mr.  Co  bleiflch 

■  has  evidently  read  Mr.  Hardy  to  advantage,  and  hat  followed  in  his 
footsteps  with  discretion.  Th-)  story  Is  slight  and  by  no  means  novel. 
•  but  the  author  has  treated  it  with  much  freshness,  and  ha^  invested 
the  life  of  the  Somersetshire  rustics  with  great  charm  and  interest. 
The  dialect,  in  which  most  of  the  conversation  is  carried  on,  is 
accurate,  and  never  over-peralstent.  The  heroine  Is  a  very  plf^assnt 
creation,  though,  as  In  the  case  with  ihe  other  characters,  much  of 
her  character  is  left  to  the  reader's  Imiginatlon. 
Dale.  Darlev.  The  Village  Blacksmith.  (Hutchinson.)  Three 

volumes,   dls.  fid. 

If  "  Dari<«y  Dale  "  takes  our  advice,  he  (or  she)  will  not  write  another 
n«>vel  uiitU  he  is  sure  of  producing  a  better  piece  of  woik  than  **  The 
Vil'age  Blacksmith."  Not  that  tne  present  story  Is  absolutely  bad. 
It  is  neither  better  nor  worse  th%n  som  4  hundred  others  iliatoom^ 
to  U4  every  year,  but  being  no  better  there  Is  no  sufficient  rea^o'i 
for  its  appearand.  O&n  "Mr.  Dale" tell  us  what  "crnvt^raatioa of 
energy"  mean  <.  or  Is  it  a  misprint  ? 

Dear,    ik,  D.  Innes  and  Co.)  Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  212. 
3s.  dd. 

A  new  work  by  the  popular  author  of  *'  Tip-cat "  an  1 "  Pen."  It  makes 
a  good  girls'  book. 

Gerard.  Dorothea.  Etelka's  Vow.  (Blen,  Bmiington  aid  Co.) 
Oown  8vo.   Cloth.   Po.  277. 

As  usual.  Miss  Qarord  lays  the  plot  of  h«r  sfory  In  Austria,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  It  is  one  of  the  best  which  she  has  done.  Two 
officers  fight  an  American  duel,  in  which  he  who  draws  the  black 
pellet  agrees  to  kill  himtelf  within  ten  ye%r».  The  tenvears  nearly 
over,  b^th  man.  unknown  to  one  another,  fall  In  love  with  th^  same 
woman,  he  who  is  to  die  being  suc3«ssful  in  his  suit.  He  finds  his 
rival,  and  begs  him  to  give  him  back  his  word.  After  some  time  the 
word  Is  giv  m.  but.  by  an  accident,  it  arrives  tno  late  to  avert  his 
suicldi.  The  story  does  not  end  here,  but,  not  wishing  to  spoil  the 
reader's  enjoyment,  we  leave  hfm  to  discover  Its  conclusion. 

Hardy,  Thomas.  Tess  of  the  D^Urbervilles.  (J.  R.  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine and  Co.)  Cro«rn8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.619.  6s. 

The  long-deferred  one-volnme  edlMon  of  "Tess"  is  Issued  In  a  form 
similar  to  '*  A  Group  of  Nob^e  D  .mes."    It  contains  as  frontisptec9 
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M  exoellent  portndt  of  Mr.  Hardy,  and  a  short  preface  In  wbioh 
he  annrett  the  moat  Important  of  hit  oritlet'  objec.lOLe.  We  hrpe 
that  in  ttt  cheaper  form  thegieatett  novel  of  the  year— of  many  yean 
—will  reaoh  a  ttill  wider  public  than  it  did  in  the  three-Toiume 
edition.  Hiny  tmall  objections  can.  of  oourie,  be  urged  against  it. 
For  instance,  'i'eis's  crime  was  mansUoghter  only  and  wonla  not  be  a 
ospital  offence;  woile  Aogtl  Clarf,  as  an  accessory  after  toe  crime, 
woold  have  bten  promptly  ariest«d  for  his  participation  in  Tet«'s 
flight.  Bat  when  all  has  been  said ,  the  story  remains  a  work  of  genios 
—a  noble  work  with  a  no!>le  motive. 

KEmr,  CLBVKDEir.  Down  In  the  Flats.  (T.  Fisher  tJnwin.) 
Ocown  8yo.  Oioth.   Pp.  'Jib.  3a.  6d. 

This  is  a  Tcry  good  book  with  a  vtry  good  pu-  pose,  and,  nnlike  most 
yolomes  of  the  sort,  it  is  thoroughly  readablv.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
conflict  betwten  social  Christianity  SLd  the  powers  that  make  for  evil 
in  all  our  Isrjie  towns.  Dedicated  to  thne  clprgymen,  "champions 
of  sanltaty  Chris  Janity,"  "  Down  In  the  Fi^U "  is  a  boi/k  which 
every  one  will  be  t  he  belter  for  rckdiog. 

Lyaix,  Bona.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Slander.  ^Longmans.) 
Crown  8va   Cloth.  Pp.  146  &s. 

A  Lew  edition.  Veil  illustrated  by  Mr.  L.  Speed,  of  the  best  o(  Miss 
Lyall's  ■hoiter  stories.  Though  wiltten  avowedly  f»r  a  purpose,  it.  is 
an  inte  res  tang  tale,  short  enough  never  to  be  tedi  u«,  and  sufficiently 
i*eH  p'anned  to  effect  its  object— the  distiuction  if  slandifrand  of 
solteiul  gossip. 

MoOabthy,  Justin  Hc!rrLEY.  The  Thousand  and  One  Days; 
Persian  Tales.  (Cnatto  and  Windus.)  Two  vulumes.  Crown  bvo. 
Halt  patcbment.   Pp.  381  ai^d  288.  ISs. 

\Vith  Mr.  McCarthy  we  are  lurpHsed  that  a  work  which  la  France  "  it 
only  8  cood  in  popularity  t .  *  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights '  sbould 
be  almost,  if  nut  entirely,  unknown  in  Bngl«nd."  And,  u  deed,  **  The 
Thousand  and  Ooe  Days  "  is  not  unwoitby  of  a  place  beside  that 
better  known  work.  Tne  eleven  st«  ries  wlioh  are  coitained  in  these 
two  handsome  volumei  make  delightful  r<  adiug.  Possibly  others  are 
still  left  omrsnslated,  in  •  hi  ch  case  W9  hope  that  Mr.  McCarthy  will 
lose  no t  me  to  presenting  his  public  wi'h  (tupplem»nt«ry  volumes; 
I  f  good  tblogs  of  this  sort  it  is  well  nigh  tmpos»ible  tt*  hsvt  too  much. 
Sach  volume  contains  a  frontispiece  by  Mr.  Stan  ey  L.  Wood,  which 
will  add  to  his  growing  reputation  as  a  vigorous  inierpreter  of  excit- 
ing scenes. 

Meade,  Mas.  L.  T.  The  Medicine  Lady.  (Cassell.)  Three  volumej. 
81s.  6d. 

This  story  bealos  well,  goes  on  well,  and  ends  wel*.  and  the  reader 
finishes  it  a  ith  a  distinct  feeling  that  he  has  be*^  readlog  a  story  ab^ve 
the  average.  The  Medicine  L%dy  Is  the  widow  of  a  doct  r  who  had 
disctvered  a  remer  y  for  consumption,  whieh  he  feared  to  use  until  he 
had  thoroughly  investigated  Its  fffects.  His  «•  ire,  h  -W'  ver,  has  no  such 
fear,  and,  after  curing  herself  of  the  disease,  she  sets  to  work  to  cure 
those  victims  of  consumption  whom  the  meet-s  n  her  district  visiting. 
But  the  remedy  Is  by  no  means  perfect;  It  kills  as  often  as  Tt 
cures,  and,  mistaking  an  illness  of  her  liMl-  daughter  for  consump- 
tion, she  lajs  the  seeds  of  the  disease  which  »he  is  af  erarards  unable 
to  destroy.  'The  Medic  ne  Lady"  Is  Mr..  Meade's  highest  achieve- 
ment in  notion. 

PixsKMT,  KiXKK  P.  Jenny's  Case.  (Sonnensihein.)  Two  volumes. 
2aS. 

Jenny's  was  a  case  of  seduction ;  a  village  po*lcem«n  her  sedurer.  Mist 
Pinsent  is  a  new  writer,  but  she  has  tod  the  story  with  no  little 
literary  skill,  and  with  an  absolute  dis-^gard  of  the  conventional 
ideas  as  to  happy  endings  and  light  relief.  None  hut  poor  peopla  pl«y 
a  part  in  the  tragedy ;  nothing  but  sainess  fin  s  a  place. 
Scott,  Sir  Waltkb.  Waverley.  (A  and  O  Black  )   8vo.  Cloth. 

Pp.  498.  5f. 

U<  re  Is  the  first  volume  of  the  new  illuttrafd  B>iitlnn  of  Scat  pro- 
mlied  by  the  Messrs.  BUck.  It  is  c^led  the  Dr{  burgh  Edition, 
and  appears  in  a  serviceable  dark- red  cloth  binding.  The  publishers 
of  th*s  new  line  have  been  for  many  ye*ts  unrlva'lrd  in  the  issue  of 
popu'ar  nHitlors  of  Soott.  but  dli appointment  has  been  expressed  by 
some  with  the  Dryburgh  Edition.  We  d  •  not.  however,  agree  that 
two  volumes  should  be  devoted  toe«ch  of  So:>r.t's  novels  in  oMer  to  do 
them  justice.  In  this  cue  the  type  is  pe*  frct.ly  Hear  and  easily  read. 
The  wood  engravings,  of  which  there  are  nine,  have  been  placed  in 
the  case  of  *<  Waverley"  In  the  comof^t^nt  hands  of  Mr.  Charles 
Oreen.  They  are  not  all  equMly  suoce  sful,  but  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  well  done.  In  addition  to  the  Notes  in  the  appendix,  there 
is  a  glossary  of  words,  phrsses.  and  allusions,  and  als'>  an  index.  The 
volumes  are  to  aop^  on  the  first  of  every  month.  '*  Ouy  Mannerinff," 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  being  down  next  on  the  li»t.  The 
publication  of  the  series  will  tbe^efore  run  on  t  •  November,  lh9i.  It 
is  safe  to  s«v  that  the  Dryburgh  Edition  will  give  a  fresh  impetns  to 
the  sale  of  Scott's  novel*,  concerning  «hlcb  Mr.  Buskin  ia;s,  in  his 
advice  about  bonks.  **  Bead  ev*ry  word  of  them." 
SPBirDXK,  Mrs.  J.  Kewt.  A  Waking.    (Hutchinson.)  Crown  8vo. 

Buckram.  Pp.  »38.       (M.  llltisrTated. 
WsiUfER.  A.  O'Drlseoll's  Weird.  (Casiell.)  Crown  8vo.  Clo'h.  5s. 

A  yary  readable  cnlleo'lnn  of  sb'^rt  stories,  some  of  which  de*l  with 
Afiica  in  an  unconventional  and  inf  eresting  manner.  The  best  story 
in  the  volume  is  **  Madame  la  Comm^ndante.**  but  **  Bozzy  VerrAn."  a 
Comi<h  Idtll,  and  "O'DriseoU's  Weird,"  the  story  of  a  penittnt 
dynamiter,  are  very  yorw^. 

Zaicowill.  I.  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto.   (Helnemann  )  Three 
volumes.  .318  Hd. 

Whether  many  Christians  will  read  these  volumes  through  from  first 
page  to  la&t  is  doubtful.  In  the  first  pl«ee  the  »tory  is  too  long,  and 
in  the  second  it  is  very  Nidly  In  u^ed  of  glo'sary  and  of  explanatory 
notes.  But  even  with*  these*di»ad vantages  we  expect  that  parts  of 
the  h  olc  will  he  very  wii'dy  read.  T'^  the  novpl-r  ader  t.lred  of  th« 
conveiitinnnl  sl  uatlbnsand  iceae*,  "TlieCh  Idrenof  th«Q  e'.to  '  will 


come  as  a  glimpse  of  a  new  w  rid,  a  world  full  of  strange  and  cutloua 
Okstums  aud  of  faiitastio  surprises.  Mr.  2Saogwlll  evidently  knowa 
the  London  Jew  as  few  others  know  him ;  from  the  swettrd  tal'or  la 
his  Uoundsditch  gariet  tj  the  wealthy  banker  in  his  Kensington 
mansion,  he  strlkts  tbe  whole  gamut  of  London  Judaism.  We  learn 
their  hubits,  their  views,  the  ceremonial  rites  of  their  religion,  their 
speech,  and  their  h>po«rjsies,  and  we  fin'sh  the  story  with  an  in- 
timate knowledge  ot  a  wirld  of  which  the  majority  of  Christiana 
kLow  nothing.  In  such  a  work  the  story  counts  nattirally  for  very 
little— it  Is  almost  buried  in  the  msss  uf  descriptive  detail — but  what 
story  thtra  is  is  well  and  interestingly  lold. 

Zola,  Emile.  The  DownfkU.  (ChaCto  and  Windus.)  Crown  8yo. 
Cloth.  Pp.  531.  3s.  fid. 

An  excelJeut  translation,  by  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly,  himself  a  war 
correspondent  in  the  years  1870-1,  of  Zola's  "  Lt  D^ic!e,'  which  waa 
noticed  in  these  columns  when  It  firsc*  appeared. 

HI8TOBY. 

BiSAirr.  Walter.  London.  (Chatto  and  WIndas  )  8vo.  Ck>th.  18a. 
M' .  Besant  has  set  himself  In  this  handsome  volume  to  bring  befc  re  the 
Londoners  of  tonlay  a  series  of  pictures  of  how  their  prfdeceesors 
lived  and  thought  and  dressed  and  worked.  Boman  L  mdon,  Normaa 
London,  Tudor  London,  and  the  London  of  tbe  eariy  Georges,  is 
weU  described  and-let  us  hasten  to  add-well  illustrated.  Mr,  Besant 
has  seized,  as  the  readers  of  his  novels  would  expect,  on  all  the  living 
aspects  of  things.  His  Londoners  are  alive.  They  do  not  worry  oa 
with  the  politics  of  this  or  that  age,  but  they  show  us  whit  our  own 
people  were  like  in  the  far-off  days  when  real  country  came  up  dose 
to  the  two  cities  of  London  and  WMtmlnster.  We  know  of  no  other 
book  exacily  like  Mr.  Besant's;  he  tas  found  a  vacant  phuse  In 
literature,  and  hss  filled  it-  well. 

CmnfixoHAx.  W  .  O.D.  The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commeree  in  Modem  Times.  (Tlie  Unlveisi*y  Press.  Cambridge.) 
8vo.   01  th.   Pp.  771.  18s. 

An  attempt  at  takii  g  "  aocoont  of  all  the  various  factors  that  have 
combined  to  shaps  the  oourie  of  our  economic  prosress,  and  to  a*slgn 
to  each  its  due  toBportance."  Pro  etsor  Cunningham  says  that 
the  characteristic  feature  of  his  method  has  been  the  combination  of 
the  study  of  economic  aims  and  opinions  with  an  examination  of  the 
events  of  our  commercial  history,  and  that  his  primary  aim  has  been 
to  understand  the  economic  policy  of  Bogllshmen  in  past  days. 
Commencirg  with  tbe  Bllzabetnan  age,  the  volume  is  brought  down 
to  the  pretent  day,  and  is  thoroughly  successful.  Although  lome- 
whst  caviare  to  the  general  r»ader,  to  tbe  student  of  poUUoal 
economy  and  of  our  commerc  al  development  it  will  be  Invaloable. 
for  the  amount  of  mitter  which  has  been  dlgCkted,  arranged  and 
placed  within  essy  reference  is  immense. 

DupFv,  Bblla.  The  Tuscan  Bepubllcs.  (T.  Fl  her  Unwln.) 
Crown  Svo.  Cloth.  Pp.  456.  5s. 

If  not  exso<ly  a  brilllar>t  piece  of  writing,  MUs  Duffy's  contribution 
to  tbe  "  Su>ry  of  the  NaM%ms  *'  series  is  a  painstaking  study  of  the  rise 
and  dt  cadence  of  the  Tuscan  Bepublici  (Fioienoe,  Sleoa.  Pisa  and 
Lucca),  and  of  Qenoa.  which  is  Included  piylly  l>ecause  of  the  doee 
rivalry  in  which  It  stood  to  Pisa  In  the  most  brilliant  period  of  both 
Beputlics,  and  in  a  letser  degree  because  of  the  contrast  afforded  by 
its  dresry  annals  to  the  distinction  in  art  a  d  Hteraturo  of  the  Tuscan 
towns.  Florenie.  as  the  most  Inte:  esting  of  these  Italian  Bepubllcs^ 
occup'eathelargestamountcf  space,  and  the  Writer  strives  to  show 
that  no  more  innructlve  examples  of  self-help  and  self-destruction,  of 
rapid  rise  and  complete  extinction,  are  to  be  found  than  in  the 
commonwealths  which  for  five  hundred  years  controlled  the  destinies 
of  Tuscany  and  Llguti*. 

Leckt,  T^.  B.  H.  History  of  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Volume  III.  (Longmans.)  Cr  wn  8vo.  Cloth.  Po.  548.  fie. 

MoBLLea,  Dr.  Wiluelm.  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  A  D. 
1-600.  (Sonnenschein.)  Svo.  Ctoth.  Pp.  54^.  15s. 
In  pieparing  this  text-book,  the  late  Dr  Mu<^l  er  attempted,  as  far  as 
Lotsible,  to  exhibit  the  course  of  the  hia'orical  movement  as  a  whole 
in  a  continuous  representation,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  view 
of  the  whole  l)eing  lost  in  tbe  storing  up  aiid  arrangement  of  a  laras 
mass  of  material.  Debatable  an<1  unstrttled  questiots  are  avoidcld» 
thi9  author  believing  that  it  is  "the  duty  of  a  text-book  toexerolse 
reserve  in  relation  to  hypotheses  which  sre  yet  uncertain,  and  to 
adhere  stiictly  to  the  already  sssund  ground  of  what  Is  generally 
rec  ftnlsei^."  The  work  is  translated  from  the  German  by  Mr* 
Buthe  ford. 

MrSIC.  POBTKY,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
A  Calendar  of  Verse.  (Pe  rival.)  i8mo  cuth.  2s.6d. 

A  chaimi'-g  little  v  •lume.  breathing  sweet  tcenU  fntn  the  who  e 
garden  «  f  Rngli  hs  ng.  For  each  nv  nth  a  p<et  is  cho  en.  and  for 
each  day  of  the  mor.th  a  »onnet  a  rho  t  lyfic.  or  an  extract  f  om  a 
longer  iwem  is  ielecte<l-each  day  Irnvlng  a  page  to  itself. 
Shaiiesreare,  Spenser,  Coleridge,  Herriok,  Sh»-i'ey,  Wlllism  Morris, 
Keats.  By* on,  Campion.  Sir  Walter  Sc  tt,  Wordiwcrth,  and  Milton 
are  the  poets  whose  work  appears  in  this  volume,  and  in  each  ca  e 
the  fe*ectl  ns  seem  to  ut  judicious  and  likely  to  lead  readers  to  » 
clrferacquaintarce  with  their  authors*  wotk,  and  even  to  him  who 
knows  well  eve'y  pa»8«ge  printed,  the  volume  will  be  a  pleasant 
garden  in  whi  h'  he  may  wande-,  a  col'ectl'm  i  f  gems,  a  casket  of 
sweet  Teminitcenoe  .  In  an  interesting  i  troduction  Mr.  Ge>rge 
Snintsbury  r  mptres  the  merit*  of  the  tweUe  p.eU,  and  has  a  few 
words  upon  the  c'alm*  of  anthrt'ojries  and  fe  ectl<»n*. 
DuFPiBLD.  Bkv  S.  W.   English  Hymns:  Their  Authors  and 

History.    Third   Edition.    (Funk  and  Wagnalls.)    8vu.    Clo  h. 

Po.»^75. 

Considering  the  size  and  price  of  this  volume,  the  demand  'or  »  dm 
b^n  somewhat  remarVaMe.  The  necessity  of  publishing  a  thlro 
edition  Las,  how(ve%  given  the  au'hor  one  more  opportimlty 
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profiting  bj  the  laggettiont  and  oorrectlont  of  friends.  The  present 
work,  therefore,  m&y  be  taken  to  be  an  aoourate  as  well  as  elabotate 
treatise  on  the  "  Authors  and  Histi  rj  €*f  BnylUh  Hymns."  It  f*  cer- 
tainly very  IntertiStlng  readiug.  Mr.  Doflleld  is  the  autbor 
of  *'  Latin  Hymn-writers  and  their  Hymns,"  and  it  was  while  bosy 
upon  that  work  thab  he  was  iodnoed  to  oniert^ke  a  volume  on 
Bnglish  Hynmolo^y.  Here  he  has  collected,  fr  m  siurc  s  wbich 
are  loaocesstble  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  la'gely  out  of  reach  of 
specialists,  a  mass  of  interesting  material  lespeoUng  about  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  hymns  by  Bnglish  and  American  writers,  some- 
times bio^raph'cal,  sometimes  cri.iosl,  and  sometimes  hi«toiioalor 
incidental.  Occasionally,  the  author  treats  a  hjmn  in  an  on- 
exptct-  d  way,  as  In  tfce  osse  of  Luther's  hymn.  *'  Bin  Peete  Burg,*'  of 
which  he  gives  not  a  translation  like  that  of  Oarlyle.  but  a  much 
weaker  one  by  an  American  divine.  The  only  serious  fault  we  have 
to  find  wiih  the  arrangement  of  the  book  is  a  typngraphicU  one :  the 
titles  of  the  hymns- wtilch,  by  the  way,  are  given  in  alphabetical 
order— are  prlnced  in  exactly  the  same  type  at  the  body  of  the  work, 
instead  of  beiog  printed  in  capital  Utters  or  In  bhck  antique  type. 
The  rf suit  is,  one  loiroely  knows  when  oneo6mes  vpjti  %  ntw  subjeot, 
the  title  of  the  next  hymn  looking  very  like  a  poetic il  quolation 
inset ttd  in  the  preceding  article.  This  should  be  oorreclei  iuany 
futnre  ediiion.  The  ohtonologioat  tables  and  the  various  incicea  as 
the  end  of  the  book  are  useful  features. 

BooBijfAN,  BoBBRT  (Bditor).  Poems  of  the  Hon  Roden  NoeL 
(Walter  So  tt.)  Ifimo.  Oloth.  Pp.  369.  Is. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  appearance  of  a  selection  from  Mr.  Ro  len  Noel's 
poems  in  the  Canterbury  Poets,  and  hope  that  it  may  ba  sooc^ful  in 
drawing  the  attention  m  the  reading  public  to  a  poet  who  has  re- 
oelv<  d  too  little  attention  in  past  years.  Mr.  Buchanan's  preface  is 
I  erhsps  a  little  t  lo  eul  i^istic,  but  It  is  intereiting  as  an  introiuctlon 
to  the  vers*s  which  follow. 
'    Btron,  Lord.  Poetical  Works.  Volume i  XI.  and  XII.  (G  iffith 

snd  Farran.)  Long  p«ist  8v  >.   Oluth.   :1s.  Bd.  e&ch. 

The  two  t  volumes  of  a  chvmiog  p  cket  editiuu,  onttiniog  all  the 
orlgioaA  and  many  additional  note!>. 

Byrr-Todd.  Gbokob  (Bditor).  Scottish  Poetry  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.   (Uodge and O '..Glasgow.)  Orowu8vo.  Clalii.  Si.  tfd. 
ThH  third  volume  of  Bir.  Byre>Tod<i's  Abb  Jt> ford  Series  of  the  Sc  >ttish 
Poets  contaii  s  the  work  of  Sir  DavII  Lvndsay,  Jobn  BeUvnden,  King 
James  V.,  Sir  Richard  Maicland,  Alexander  Sot  and  Alexander 
Montgonerie.  A  pleasing  ftatu.-«  of  this  edition  is  the  gloisary. which 
rani  down  the  margin  of  the  verses,  enablidg  the  Bnglish  reader  to 
follow  the  Scotch  dial-  ot  with  unusual  facility. 
FiKLD.  MiCRAXL.  Sight  and  Song.   (Blkin  Mathews  and  John 
L%ne )   FcAp.  8vo.   Hale  cloth.   Pp.  li6. 

''The  aim  of  the  little  volume  Is,  as  far  as  may  be.  to  transla'e  ioti 
vetse  what  the  lines  and  colours  of  certain  chosen  pictures  slog  in 
,  themselves ;  to  exprc  si  not  so  much  what  theso  pictures  are  to  the 
poer.  bu%  rather  what  poetry  f  hey  objtic  ively  Incamate.'  So  speak 
ih^  authors  of  the  purpose  of  their  book.  We  will  only  add  tliat 
vIewKl  as  an  experiment  in  verse,  the  volume  is  very  suoctssful. 
although  at  times  the  descriptions  in  being  too  faithful,  lose  the 
splHt  of  p>try.  Maoy  of  the  pictures  d  scribid  are  in  the 
National  Gallery  :  all  are  well  known. 

iBRov.  K  B.  'Verses  of  Love  an<i  Life.  (Beeves  and  Tumfr.) 
Fcap.  8vo.   Olotb.   Pp.  04.  as.  6d. 

A  not  altofrother  unpiea^ing  collection  of  slight  verses.  Mr.  Imy  is 
thoroughly  modern  in  s  pit  it. 

Johnson.  RKui!VAtj>  Brimlkt  (Bditor).  The  Poetical  Works  of 
Matthew  Prior.  (Bell  and  Sons.)  T#o  volume.  FcapSvo.  Clotn. 
Pp.  31 5  and  397.  2s.  Od.  each. 

The  Altline  Bdltion  of  tbe  Brit'sh  Foeti  inc^alfs  apace,  and.  wa 
hope,  gains  its  due  sh«re  of  ^uccMf.  Tbeie  new  volumes  are  very 
welcome,  as  we  know  of  no  e<^ition  of  Prior's  poems  but  the  selection 
which  Mr.  Auitin  Dobson  edicel  for  the  Pa -ch  meat  Librarv.  Being 
complete,  they  contain,  of  course,  much  tbac  Is  hardly  suitable  for 
the  more  fastidious  ear  of  the  p  esent  age,  but  Pr>or  at  his  best  had 
ao  neat  a  turn  of  fancv  and  of  wit,  hi*  verses  were  so  graceful  aod 
flsished,  that  we  are  glad  to  see  an  indication  of  a  revival  of  Intercit 
in  his  work.  Mr.  Johnson's  i^refaoe.  biography,  and  notes  a*'e 
thoroughly  adequate,  and  are  happily  lacking  in  the  jrrkioess  which 
marred  his  edltmje  of  Mlis  Austen's  novi'ls. 

PROOTOR,  Adklaidb  Annk.  Legends  and  Lyrics.  (Bell  and 
Sons.)  Two  volumes.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  p^..  237  ani  197.  lOi.  net. 
Such  an  edition  as  this  of  MltsProHor's  cKvm^  ha^  longt>een  war  fe^l; 
it  could  act  come  in  a  more  dainty  and  flr.t  ing  dn-ss.  A  vt* ry  good 
steel  engraved  portrait  frontispiect^  the  flr»t  volum(>.  which  nlso 
contains  CharlrS  Dickens's  path  tic  introduction,  which  orlgi'ially 
appeared  in  the  first  edition. 

UoBiRTsoN,    J.   LooiB.    Thomson*s  Oastle  of  Indolence. 

(The  Olarendon  Press,  Oxfonf.)   Boards.   Pp.  110    Is.  6d. 

Although,  of  course,  prlmirlly  intended  "for  the  use  of  schools,"  it 
will  be  well  iC  the  new  edition  wins  oth^r  and  oldnr  readers  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Jimes  Thomson's  poetry.  Besides  numerous  m  tes.  a 
gloss  ury,  snd  an  introduction.  Mr.'Robert«on's  share  of  tbe  volume  in- 
cludes a  succinct  biographical  sketch  i  f  the  \  oet. 

KiPLixo,  RuDYARD.  Barrack-Room  Ballads.  (Sheard  and  Co.) 
4s.  ««ct. 

Five  of  the  b 'St  known  of  the  admirable  hem»ck-ro'>m  ballads  (1)  "  Th^ 
Yoimg  BritUh  Soldier."  (2)  "  Man'iMav."  (3)  •  R  ute  Marohin','  (4) 
"Soldlnr.  S  .Idler,"  and  (6)  "  Fozzy-W»  zxy  "  hwve  been  set  to  mus'c 
by  Mr  Gerald  F.  Oobb,  with  very  grent  spirit  nnd  socoess.  Especially 
vigorous  are  the  first  and  third.  Tbe  perhaps  best  known  of  all 
these  b«llads.  Tommy,"  has  been  set  to  muiio  by  Miss  Mary  F. 
OAri&ichael.  and  1^  the  music  has  not  the  m-'sc  'line  setting  that  to 
etsentlally  masculine  a  subject  demands,  it  has  none  the  less  aoi 
•bnndanee  cf  swing  and  Is  likely  to  prove  \ery  |:opulBr. 


SHimrtvwoRTH,  Rev.  h.  C.  The  Place  of  Music  In  Public  Wor- 
ship.  (Billot  Stock.)  Oloth.  Pp.80.  2b. 

ihe  substsnce  of  the  papers  in  thu  little  volume  originally  appeared  in 
theCAurcA  Thmet,  but  in  the  oolleotid  edition  they  have  ba«*n  re- 
written and  re-arranired,  with  ocnsfderable  additions.  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth  ftcknowledges  the  dlfiicultv  of  keeping  together  a  guod  unpaid 
cboir  when  the  c<ingregation  »i:h  to  take  put  in  the  siDgiog.  He 
endeavours  to  effect  a  compromise  by  suggesting  that  elaborate 
music  had  better  be  reserved  for  separate  services,  till  such  times  a» 
our  congregations  reach  a  higher  level  of  musical  culture. 
bYMO»8,  Arthur.  Silhouettes.   (Blkin  Mathews  and  John  Lane.) 

Crown  8vo.  Boards.  Pp.  95.  6s.  net. 

There  is  a  strange  fitness  in  the  coincidence  whi  h  led  Mr.  ie 
GUlllenne's  oh«rming  "  B  g*i»h  Poema"  and  tbe  presett  volume  to 
be  published  on  the  same  day.  The  volumes,  iudeed,  are  curiously 
alike— a*  d  unlike.  Mr.  Symons  is  entirely  French  n  spirit,  and  is 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  influence  of  Verlaine  and  of  his 
Eohool.  Consequently,  his  verses  are  hardly  likely  to  gain  any  very 
general  approb.t.on,  altbooffh  there  are  few  lovers  of  p.retry  who  will 
not  welcome  ihem  as  full  oi  promise  and  of  performance.  The  best 
piece  in  the  volume  is  "  Jenny,'*  which  betrays  a  de^th  of  sentiment 
and  of  sympathy  whioh«  somehow,  we  haraJy  expected  from  Mr. 
Symons.  Otlier  imoretsions  which  are  among  the  best  pieces  are 
"  After  Sunset,**  "  Rtin  on  the  Downs."  and  "London  Nights."  The 
book  is  wrongly  named:  the  ver.es  are  too  full  of  colour  to  dc pend 
upun  a  title  hi  black  and  white. 

lEimrsox,*  Au^rrp  )  ord.  The  Death  of  (Enone,  Akbar's 
Dream,  and  Other  Poems.  (MaomilUn.)  Cro^vu  svo.  Ciutb. 
Pp.111,  es. 

Well  it  if  that  tbe  de*d  poet's  latest  work  Is  in  no  way  unworthy  of  his 
fame.  The  new  voluuje,  if  it  cont«ins  nv,tliing  very  novel  or  very 
stt  iking  in  tnooghr.  or  in  spirit.  ht>B  yet  mauy  pieces  of  \er>*grt-at 
beau^  informed  with  the  note  of  liberullty  in  r  ligion  which  has  m  de 
Tennyson's  poetry  of  so  great  a  value  m  furmlng  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Among  the  poems  is  *'  Riflemen  Form ! "  whloi^  aopeared  anony- 
mously iu  the  Times  in  1859  and  the  authorship  of  which  lias  been  so 
muoli  discuised. 

TiRBiTTT,  J.  Charlks  B.  (Oompoa  r).  The  Vale  Of  Pearls.  (J.  aad 
J.  Hopkinton.  Paper  covers.   I'p.  40.  2«.  liet 

A  cantata  for  femali  voices,  written  by  Mr.  Bdwa'd  Txer  ford.  The 
Vale  of  Ptarls  lies  derp  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  hat  re- 
ceived its  name  from  tts  having  once  f<  rmed  the  bed  of  a  river,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  warers  which  flowed  over  it  have  deposited 
shells  there,  some  of  them  c  •nt«ining  p  arls.  As  the  posseisiou  ot 
pne  of  tbese  peatls  is  said  t)  confer  luck  on  its  owner,  the  peas  nt 
maidens  on  of  rtain  occasions  go  to  the  valley  to  saarch  for  the  hidden 
treasure,  which  is  supposed  to  be  guard>d  by  a  fairy  who  mu8^>  be 
propitiated  with  tong.  The  quest  ends  with  the  discovery  of  the  fiist 
peatl.  Mr.  Tirbutt's  musij  Is  rather  tad  and  plaintive,  but  that  does 
not  in  any  wav  detract  fr^m  the  beauty  of  tii9  Andante  Pastorale. 
"A  Summer  "Morning."  or  the  sopraiiO  a  r,  "Over  Mead  and 
Mountain,"  and  one  or  two  other  numbers. 

Watson.  William  (Bditor).  LyriO  Love.  (Macmillan.)  16mo. 
Cloth.   Pp.238.  2s.6d.net. 

This  Is  an  anthology  thorongbly  worthy  to  take  its  place  bealde 
Profesior  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury.*^  Compared  with  the  two 
anthologies  of  love  poems  which  have  appeared  these  last  two  years  it 
is  as  |(Old  t>  dross:  they  were  back-work,  pure  and  simple,  and 
Informed  with  but  little  c  itloal  splrir.  while  the  ^r  sent  volume  is  a 
thoro  ghly  responsihle  and  thoughtful  collection,  from  which  the 
editor  has  evidently  been  at  great  pains  to  f  xclude  all  bu-.  the  very 
beet.    In  a  •)  ort  but  admirable  preface,  Mr.  Watson  tell  us  of  the 

Gindples  which  have  guided  his  selection.  From  the  Blizabethaoshe 
A  chosen  comparatively  few  lyrics,  on  the  ground  that  although 
thtlr  verses  were  often  of  exceeding  beauty,  yet  there  is  an  unr*ality 
about  I  heir  U  ve-making,  and  an  air  of  make-believe  about  their  lovers. 
From  the  cavalier  peilod  and  from  modem  poetry  he  tas  chosf^n 
generoi<»ly;  living  poets  being  particularly  well  reprfsentcd.  In 
fact,  the  book  will  be  the  standard  anthology  of  Bnglish  Ime  poetry, 
find  w  11  entirely  obviate  the  Ubours  of  o1  hers  In  the  same  fiel<*.  The 
Lotes  are  witely  confined  to  the  stating  of  the  most  necessary  facts. 
RBLIGIOrS. 

Abraham,  W.  H.  Studies  of  a  Socialist  Parson.  (Andrews, 
Hull.)  Crown  8vo.   C  oth.  Pp.  220.  3<.  61. 

This  is  an  earnest  if  s*  mew  hat  aroatentlsh  hook  which  deserves  to  be 
read  by  all  ln*erested  in  social  questions.  The  author  savs  that  he 
u»es  the  term  Soolaliim  simplv  as  the  opposite  of  Individi^allsm,  and 
that  be  dn^s  not  a«sent  to  all  the  theories  of  the  Democratic  Socialists 
•nd  tbe  Fabian  Sooi«  ty.  His  chief  Inspiration  seems  to  hive  been 
drawn  from  the  tesct)irg  of  F.  D.  Maurice  and  of  Charles  KIngsley. 
"I  w»nt,''  be  s*ys.  "something  which  will  teach  people  the  true 
S'^dsPsm  nf  CbriKt."  The  headings  of  some  rf  tbe  chMptets  will  best 
show  <  he  dubj  n^s  •  f  «  hich  he  treats  :~The  Working  Mm  Past  and 
Present ;  Ch»  ist  Ian  Soei<iltsm  :  The  People,  tbe  Ruler ,  ar  d  tbe  Priests ; 
F'iendly  Soeleti<s,  Trades  Uuion**,  Some  Great  Soc'al  Questions; 
God  ns  a  Present  Force. 

Cair\8,  Johx.  D  D.,  LL  D.  Christ,  the  Horning  Star.  (Hodder 
and  St'  ufihton.)  8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.  .365.  6f . 

A  seUctlon,  edited  by  his  brothers,  of  the  Sf>r mens  written  by  the  late 

Pr  Cairns  dnr'ng  the  Isst  month"  rf  his  lif-. 

Dykks.  Dr.  J.  Oswald,  M.A.,  and  H.  C.  G.  Moulb,  M.A.  Preachers 
of  the  Age  (Sampson  Low.)  Crown  Svj.  Cloth.  3s.  6d.  eaon 
vnlum«».   With  portraits. 

These  two  volumes  rf  tbe  "Pieacbers  of  th«  Age"  sciles  ron'ain 
Be'fc^d  rermons  by  t«*o  vfry  different,  but  equally  w^ll-known. 
prenchers.  Dr.  Dykes,  having  left  the  pulpit  to  occu  y  a  r'o'essirlal 
chair  in  the  Th»ological  Co'lege  of  the  Pr  sbvteii^n  Chorrh  of 
BngUi  d,  wtrlcomes  this  op;o.tunity  of  securing  a  wicer  ci:culation 
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for  his  "PUIn  Word*  on  Greit  Themes/'  now  that  he  is  no  longer 
OAlIed  upon  to  addrees  a  weeitly  congregation.  Tiie  fif  reen  seraions 
here  printed  are  fairly  repre  entatlve  of  the  topics  treated  by  him 
during  his  ministry;  one  of  tbem  we  notice  is  called,  in  George 
Eliot's  significsnt  escpression,  **  other  Worldlineis."  Kr.  M 'Ole's 
volume  is  entitled  "  Corist  in  AU,"  being  sermons  from  New  Testa« 
ment  texts  on  various  aspects  of  the  gloiy  and  work  of  Christ.  They 
are  misceUaneous  In  chaaoter,  some  bdng  parochial  f ermons,  others 
sermons  for  college,  chapel,  or  University  Ohnrch.  They  are  therefore 
representative  of  the  style  and  theological  views  of  the  preacher. 
There  are  eighteen  discourses,  and  as  in  the  volume  m«itioned  above, 
the  book  contains  aa  admirable  portrait  of  -ttie  preacher. 
Bdgxb,  Bcv.  b.  McCheyitb,  A.M.   The  Gospel  of  the  Risen 

Savioup.  (T.  andT.  eiirk,  Bdiuburirh.>  ttvo.  Oluth.  Pp.376.  7s.  6d. 
Young.  Bobert.  Trophies  fpom  Aft*loan  Heathenism.  iHodder 

and  Stoughton.)  Crowutlvo.  Oiotb.  Pp.218.  3s.  6d. 

A  serf  eft  of  sketches  of  Africans  who  have  been  won  over  to  the  Christian 
faith  \ry  missionary  enterprise,  with  one  or  two  papers  on  subjects  of 
kindred  interest.  A  good  map  of  South  Africa  adds  to  the  volume's 
usefulness. 

hbpbrbncb  books. 
Howard.  Lady  Coxstaxce.  Everybody's  Dinner  Book.  (Henry 
a'>dCo.)  Grown  8vo.  Olotu.  Pp.:i8d.  3s.  6d. 

Tbe  plan  of  the  volume  is  very  useful,  and  we  wonder  that  it  has  not 
before  oceu'red  in  one  or  otner  of  toe  autluv's  innumerable  volumes  of 
culinary  lore.  Its  object  Is  to  give  recipes  for  dinnen  suited  to  all 
purjet.  and  ranging  in  price  from  one  to  ten  shillings  a  head.  Twenty 
different  dinners  are  plauned  at  a  shilling,  twenty  at  two,  and  to  on ; 
the  aim  beins  to  give  a  maximum  of  quality  at  a  mtaimnm  of  price. 
London  Umverslty  Guide.  1892-1B93.    (W.  B.  Cllve  and  Co., 

13,  Booksellers  Row,  Strand.)  Co  h.  Pp.272. 

While  tbe  candidate  for  a  degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  has  to  be  a 
mate  and  reside  within  the  pr^octsof  the  Uciversi^for  aprescribed 
time,  the  Lot)don  University  ra«kei  no  distinction  with  regard  to  the 
sex  of  th-)  studenta,  nor  does  it  lav  down  regulations  aa  to  the 
locality  in  which  the  students  should  do  their  work.  Its  mission  is 
to  plan  courses  of  study  and  to  give  assurances  that  the  subjects 
taken  up  have  been  pursued  with  Industry  and  intelligence 
by  students.  l%e  "Guide"  and  M Calendar"  issued  In  connection 
with  the  University  and  good  work  of  the  Oorrespondeoce  College 
give  the  history  and  cmstitutioa  of  the  University,  regulations  for 
the  various  examinations,  special  subjects  for  1894-94,  the  University 
curriculum,  pass  lists,  particulars  or  the  general  method  of  work,  etc. 
etc..  whUe  tue  University  Corretpondeia^  a  mid-monthly,  reprints 
examhiation  papers  and  pass  lists  of  the  chief  ex>minations  in 
connection  with  the  Untvers  ty. 

Staffe,  Baro.nkss.  The  Lady's  Dressing-room.  (OasscI'.)  Crown 
8vo.  Pp.  360.  3s.  6d.  Tranal«ted  by  Ltdy  Coiin  Campbell. 
A  woman  would  probably  derive  a  oo'isiderable  amount  of  useful 
informatim  from  this  book;  a  min  cin  h«rd)y  be  expected  ti  see 
anything  but  amusement  tbereiu.  TheBuoneis  has  ap.>arently  set 
down  in  writing  the  leidiog  ide%i  thtt  prevail  la  French  fa<hion«ble 
circles  upon  the  question  how  a  lady  may  appeir  to  the  best 
advantajte.  and  Lady  Ctmpbell  has  translated  for  the  beaefit  of 
Bagllshwomen.  Theaatboress  d'>es,  iadeed,  pretend  to  have  but  one 
desire,  that  being  to  write  for  the  sensible  woman  who  Is  anxious  only 
to  preserve  the  love  of  the  man  of  her  heart,  but  a^  the  same  time  she 
couosels  the  practising  of  Utile  arts  of  allurement  which  many, 
estimable  women  would  regud  as  mere  vanity  and  weakoe*s. 

SCIBNCB  AND  BDUCATION. 

Bigg.  C.  Shbbmav.  A.M.S.  The  Practical  Treatment  of  Cholera 
(Becoid  Press,  376,  Strand.)   Feap.  8vo.   Cl^th.   Pp.80.  Is 
A  simsly  written  little  book,  the  timely  study  of  which  may  prevent 

much  harm. 

Dawsox,  Sib  J.  W.  Modem  Science  in  Bible  Lands.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  400.  6*.  Xe«r  and  Revised  Bdttion. 
This  work  is  already  well-kn'>wa,  bu'.  ap  r»  altogeth«^r  from  thepUasore 
wh<ch  is  derived  from  Sir  William  Dawson's  popular  style  in  dealing 
witti  solentl&c  subjects,  a  soecial  interest  attacbes  to  the  publication 
of  this  n9W  edition.  Sir  Wdliam.  after  a  tour  in  Italy.  Bgypt,  and 
^ia,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  such  a  study  of  the  geology 
and  physical  features  of  those  countries  as  might  throw  fresh  light 
on  their  his'oryandonthat  of  the  Sa'sred  Scriptures,  nubUshed  in  1888 
the  result  of  his  investigations.  In  the  interval  which  has  elapsed, 
prolonged  and  determined  assaults  have  been  msde  upon  the  credi- 
bility of  many  parte  of  the  Bible  narrative ;  in  the  same  interval.  Sir 
Wm.  Dawson  has  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  many  of  the 
antidpationa  which  he  was  led  to  make  in  the  1888  Bdttion  of  his 
book  have  been  fulfilled,  and  new  evidences  of  the  oondusioDs  whldi 
he  reached  at  that  time  have  been  unearthed  by  explorers.  These 
new  facto  are  duly  noted  in  this  new  edition,  and  the  book  will  be 
read  with  deep  Interest  by  all  who  may  be  perplexed  by  tte  destruo- 
tive  criticism  of  agnostic  scientists. 

Lodge,  Oliver  J.    Lightning  Conductors   and  Lightning 
Guards.   (Whlttaker.)   CruwnHvro.   Cloth.   Pp.  544. 
An  illustrated  volume  of  the  Speclalista'  Series,  described  as  a  treatise 

on  the  protectlun  of  buildings,  of  telegraph  instruments,  and  sub- 

msrine  cables,  and  of  electric  installations  generally,  from  damage  by 

atmospheric  discharges. 

TBAVBL.  GEOGRAPHY.  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Barber,  Samuel.  Beneath  Helvellyn's  Shade.  (Billot  St:ck. 
Cloth.  Pp.lW. 

Interesting  sketches  of  Wythbum.  a  district  renderfd  famous  by 
Words  woith's  faithful  descript  on  of  it  |p  hia  poem.  •  The  Wajnsoner  ' 
Mr.  Barber  tells  us  of  the     Nag's  Head."  wLtre  Wci^woith 


Christopher  North,  and  the  Coletidges  met  to  crack  their  Jokee. 
Other  nems  of  speie  al  local  interest  are  Mr.  Barber's  description  of 
the  Helm  Wind,  and  above  all  his  studies  of  the  phenomena  obeerv' 
able  in  the  clouds,  and  s pleodid  sue  sets  r  f  the  district. 
DbLa  Dardye,  Dr.      Paraguay:  The  Land  and  the  People, 

Natural  Wealth  and  Commercial  Capabilities.  (Phmp.)  c.o#u 

«vo.  Cioth.  Pp.  'Ja».  4s.  ed. 

A  traoslativn,  edited  by  Mr.  B.  O.  Bavenstein,  and  intended t«  fill  the 
blank  caused  by  tbe  fact  that  there  is  no  rccnt  bodt  ia  ttie  'Bogllsh 
language  givix^  full  and  trustworthy  information  concerning  this 
South  American  Brpubila  Ihe  volume  is  fully  iUust.ated  aud  has 
an  excellent  map. 

Grbbxer,  W.  w.  The  Breech-loader  and  How  to  Use  It. 
(Cassell.)  Crown  8vo.  iioirds.   Pp.288.  2s. 

A  useful  and  popnlirly- written  treatise,  inteodtrd,  we  are  told,  not  f  jr 
experts,  but  for  that  numerous  clause  f  sportsmen  whu  celight  ia  a 
day's  shooting,  but  have  neither  Uie  time  nor  the  means  to  make  the 
sport  a  life  study.  The  illustrations  are  botb  numerous  and  ttxcellent. 
LuoAS.  JosBPH  (Bditor).     Kalm*s  Account  of  his  Vjsit  to 

England  on  his  way  to  America  In  1748.    (Micmlllaa.)  dvo. 

Clotn.   Pp.  48j.   128.  i<et. 

To  a  studrat  of  IxMidon  life  and  history  this  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
valuable  book,  and  even  for  the  K^eral  retder  it  u  intecestin^  as 
containing  msny  quaint  and  curious  facts  which  are  not  elaewnere 
acce«sible.  Fehr  Kalm  was  a  S«eai«h  professor  of  economy,  who 
was  commissioned  by  the  Swedish  Government  to  visit  Nortb 
America  f«  r  purposes  of  observation.  Both  going  and  returning 
he  visited  Bogland,  and  his  account  of  what  he  saw  far  transcends, 
says  Mr.  Lucas,  in  completeness  and  accuracy  of  descrlpClau  any 
work  of  irs  age.  Two  curious  maps  of  Chelsea  and  of  Wanstead 
Manor  as  they  were  at  the  date  of  Kilm's  visit,  are  very  intereitiog  ; 
.  and  ihevolume  has  a  good  index. 
Missing  Friends:  Being   the  Adventures  of  a  Danish 

Emigrant  in  Queensland,  l871*188a  •  iT.  Fish^r  Unwiu.)  Ur^wu 

»vo.   Clotn.  Pp.313.  b». 

Tbe  foorteenth  voinme  of  the  "Adventore  Seriea>"  edbtaldfaig  the 
anonymous  antobiogmphy  of  a  Daniah  emigrmat  whoi  dissatuflKi 
with  bis  father's  treatment,  ilcd  ia  his  twentltth*  year  to  <|ueena- 
land,  where  his  adventures  were  bo^h  nnmctvjui  and  kttertfsting. 
It  Is  thoroughly  readable. 

Mocklib-Febrtman.  CaPTAcr  A.F.  Unthe  Nlser,  (Pbiltp.)  8vo. 

Cloth.  Pp.  336.   Ifs.  ' 

The  narrative  of  liajor  Claude  Macdonald's  raisiion  to  the  Niger  and 
Beune  Blvers,  West  Africa,  in  which  an  attempt  hu  been  nm'le  to 
give  an  aocomit  of  the  last  Government  Mission  to  the  Niger  Biver. 
The  volume  Is  illustrated  t>y  a  good  portrait  of  Major  llaodonaki. 
several  interesting  reproductions  of  photographs,  and  a  map;  and  it 
has,  also,  a  chapter  on  Native  Mu-ioal  Instruments  by  Captain  C  R. 
Day.  The  author  in  his  preface  briefly  sum«  up  the  h(st<  r#  of  tbe 
opening  np  of  the  Niger  Biver.  and  expresses  a  hope  that  his  book  '*  may 
attract  again  the  public  attention  to  regions  whldi,  half  aoentiry 
ago,  were  the  *  rage '  of  Bu^-ope." 

Feitkxll,  JosKPH.  The  Jew  at  Home.    (Heinemaan.)  SmalU'o. 

Cloth.  Pp.  130.  5  i. 

Mr.  Pennell  spent  a  summer  and  autnmn  among  the  Austrian  and 
Russ  an  Jews,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  toey  **  are  the  mos* 
contemptible  specimens  of  humanity  in  Bnrope."  But  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  why  he  should  proauce  a  book  to  tell  us  this  opinion. 
He  seems  neither  to  have  studied  the  subject  socially  or  sdeotmealiy, 
but  has  simply  noted  a  few  general  impressions.  Mr.  Penneim  llloa- 
tratlons  are  excellent,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  even '  ^ey  do 
not  make  ns  think  that  the  book  is  In  any  way  neoeisary--«B^?*  after 
all,  we  doubt  whether  the  continental  Jew  can  be  quite  as  debased  as 
Mr.  Pennell  would  have  us  believe. 

Scott.  Clshent.  Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away.  (Balhigton.) 

Paper  Cover.  Pp.  144.  Is.  *  — • 

Mr.  Scott  is  alwavs  dlaooverlng  delightful  holiday  haunto— and  vu*g4r> 
Ising  them.  If  one  trumpeu  abroad  ths  beauties  of  some  particular 
neighbourhood,  one  must  expect  to  find  the  place  spoiled  by  thechtaa 
tripper  and  the  CHskney  tourist.  However,  he  wrius  vety  pleasantlv 
of  many  places— Newquav,  St.  Ives.  Scilly.Hayling.  and  the  *' Garden 
of  Suffolk  "-and  the  reader  who  is  undecided  as  to  where  to  spend 
his  next  holiday  cuinot  do  better  than  consult  Mr.  Scott's  volume. 

Sladkit,  Douglas.  The  Japs  at  Home.  (Hutchinson.)  dvo. 
Cloth.   Pp.  339.  15s. 

If  not  the  most  observant  or  the  mist  learned  of  recent  writers  neon 
Japan.  Mr.  SUden  is  at  least  one  of  the  most  interesting.  Tte  chap- 
ters of  which  his  book  Is  c imposed  evidently  made  their  fir*t 
appearance  in  the  columns  of  some  neirspaper,  and  are  consequently 
thoroughly  Ught  In  tone.  Using  a  kodak,  Mr.  Sladen  was  able  tn 
take  many  rapid  pictures,  vh'ch  are  here  r^producad  in  line  and  by 
some  successful  photogFaphio  process.  Not  the  least  lotereeUng 
chapters  are  those  on  Sir  Bdwin  Arnold's  life  In  Japan.  A 
description,  too,  of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Dnchess  of  Connaoght 
Is  iocluded. 

The  World-Wide  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.  (W.  and  A.  K. 

Johoston.)   La'go4to.   Clot»..   Pp.  194.   7s.  6d. 

^ ch-an  and  excellent  atlas,  contsining  an  hltt'rical  introduction 
by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic.    The  maps  are  clear  and  not  over<crowded. 

TiMMiKs,  H.  Thobnhill.  Nooks  and  Comers  of  Herefordshire. 
(Elliot  Stock.)  4to.   Cloth.   Pp.160.  21s. 

A  profuselv  illustrated  volume,  giving  an  account  of  seme  of  the  aaost 
remarkable  and  picturesque  localities  in  Herefordshire,  and  cnntalnlni; 
much  oricioal  information  which  includes  many  curious  details  of 
old-time  foU-lore  and  of  personal  interest.  A  slight  sketch  Is  given 
of  the  county  families,  whose  ancestral  homes  appear  among  the 
lUoitrationi.  Canon  PhiDott  oontr)butes  an  hitroduction. 
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Alma  MateP.     (Aberdeen  University.) 
October  21. 
N  nth  Birthday  of  "  Alma  Mater."  With 
INm  traits. 

Antiauak*y.      (62.    Paternoster  Baw.) 
Nuvtmber.  Is. 
AtcbKotbty  in  ibe  Dm  him  University 

Muleum.  R.  Le  Schomx. 
The  Atthitectural  Abt  quities  of  the  Isle 

ofWiftht.  (Illus.) 
Prelates  of  the  Blaolt  F<iars  of  Bngland. 

Bev.  0.  F.ll.Palmf-r. 
Holy  Wws  I  Their  Legends  and  Super- 
stitioni*  B.  0.  Hope. 
Arcadia.  (180,  Sr.  James  Street. Montreal.) 
Octoter  16, 
Painter  Poeti*  Concluded.  Teonyson. 
APchitecturalRecord.  Qrly.  (i4.Ve8ey 
Street.  New  lork.)  October.  26  ctf. 
French  Oathsdrals.    (lUua.  and  Msp.) 

Barr  Perree. 
Hiitory  of  TentOotti  In  New  Ycric  City. 

(Illus.)  J.Taylor. 
Various  Causes  for  Bad  Architecture. 

(Idns.)  W.  Kelson  BUclc. 
The  Qiammar  of  the  Lotus.  (Illos.) 

Prof.  W.  H.  Goodyear. 
Modem  French  Residences.  (Illus.) 
Bjzanttne  Architecture.    (Illos.)  Prof. 
Attchison. 

Arena.   (5,  Agar  Street*  Strand.)  Oc  o- 
ber.  60  cts. . 
Edward  Hugh  Sotheran.  With  Portraits. 

Mildred  Aidrich. 
Has  Islam  a  Future?  B«v,  Dr.  T.  P. 
Hukhes. 

The  Negro  Question  in  the  South.  T.  B. 
Wation. 

BaooQ  versus  Shakespeare.  IV.  Bdiom 
Beed. 

Should  the  Nnmber  of  the  Federal  House 
of  Bepresentatives  be  Limited  to  its 
Present  Number  ?  Hon.  .M.  Brostoa, 

Social  and  Boonumic  Influences  of  the 
Bi^de.  S.  Baxter. 

The  Church  and  the  World.  P.  Cameron. 

Astrology  Fin  de  Sidole.  B  Jm  Lee. 

A  Plea  lor  the  Prohibition  Party.  Bev. 
B.  B.  Bartlett. 

The  True  Character  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  With  PortraiU.  A.  P. 
Duolopw 

Symposium  on  Woman's  Dress.  lady 

Harberton  and  others. 
The  Next  Step  Furwsrd  for  Women. 

(Illus.)  B.O.  Flower. 
Aselepiad.  (39,  Paternoster  Bow.)  Third 
Quarter.  2i.  6d. 
On  the  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Death 

from  Chloroform. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  M.D.,  and  the 

*•  ReUglo  Medici,"  With  Portrait. 
Cholera  Literature  and  Prasiice  Darieg 

the  Late  Bpldemic. 
Asiatic  Quarterly  Review.  (Simpkin 
Marshall.)  October.  5s. 
B^m  i-Dubia;  or  The  R9of  of  the  World 

(The  Pamirs).  R.  MitcheU. 
The  Origia  and  Progress  of  Hospitals  in 

India.  SirW.Mocre. 
Bnglaod's  Honour  towards  India.  D. 

Naoroji. 
Korea.  A.MIcbie. 

The  ConditioQ  of  Morocco.  A  Resident. 
British  Subjects  in  Morocco.    W.  B. 
Harris. 

The  Ethics  of  African  Exploration.  Dr. 

B.  N.  Oust. 
The  Present  Poiltion  of  Canada.  L. 

Irwell. 

The  Cholera.    Sir  W.  Moore,  Hon.  R. 

Bnssell,  and  Sir  J.  Fayrer. 
SldelighU  on  the  Oriental  Congres*.  1892. 
Legends.  Songs,  and  Cust(«is  of  Daxdis- 

tan.  Dr.  Q.  W.  Leitner. 
Summary  of  the  Oriental  Congreises  cf 

1891  and  1892. 
Atalanta.  (5a,  Paternoster  Bow.)  Novem- 

OharlottoCorday. '(lUns.)  IS.  Hopkins. 
The  Novel  of  Manners.  L.  B.  Walford. 
New  Serials    **A  TooDg  Muttneer." 
UT.Meftie. 


Atlantic  Monthly.  (Warwick  House, 
balisDury  bquare.)   Novrmt)er.  Is. 

Mr.  Jolly  Alien.   W.  H.  Wit  slow. 

ANewKnglandBojhuod.  Continued.  B. 
Bverett  Hale. 

The  Msrdage  of  Ibralm  Pcsha.  H.  F. 
BroHH. 

Jihn    Greenleaf    Whlttler.     O.  B. 

Woodbernr. 
Sociology  in  the  Higher  Bducstlon  of 

Women.  S.W.  Dike. 
Some  Brtton  Folk-Songe.  Theodore  Bacon. 
Toe  Two  Progrsmmes  of  1892. 
Bankers'  Magazine.  (85,  London  Wall.) 
Novtmt)er.  Is.  6d. 
Runs  on  Banks.  B.  H.  I.  Palgrave. 
The  Baoicruptoy  Report. 
Ck>ld  ano  Silver  In  tne  Bast. 
State  of  Trsde  in  Yorkshire. 
Baptist   Union  Magazine.    (51,  Old 
Bailey.)  November.  Id. 
Th*  Passing  ot  Tennvson.  With  Poitrait. 
W.  Bwiog. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  (37,  Paternoster 
Bow.)  Nuvembtr.  2s.  6d. 
Lord  (George  Bentinck  on  the  Turf. 
The  Vall^  of  Roses  :  Kezsnhk  in  the 


Clothes.  Sir  Hei  bert  Maxwell. 
More  Old  Blections.  Lord  Braboume. 
An  English  Officer  among  the  Atmllan 

Brigands  t  Gen.  Sir  B.  Caurch.    £.  M. 

Church. 

London  after  the  Great  Fire.  C. 

Cr^ighton. 
Tennyson. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  (Byre  and 
Spottiswooof.  Bast  Harding  Street, 
Fleet  Street.)  October  15.  fin. 

Water  Communication  between  Amster- 
dam and  the  Bhine. 

Emigration  to  Brazil. 

Trade  Marks  Law  of  the  South  Africin 
Bepublic. 

Bookman.  (27,  Paternoster  Row.)  Novem- 
ber. 6d. 

Lord  Tennyf  on.  Various  Art  ides  by  Mils 
F.  Peaa>ck,  B.  Boberti  and  oiheri. 
(Ulus.) 

Boys'  Own  Paper.  (56,  Paternoster  Bow. 
B.C.)  November.  6d. 
Cooling  for  Health  and  Pleasur^.  G. 
Stablei. 

Our  LIgbthousee.  T.  Williams. 

Cabhiet  Portrait  Gallery.  (Cassell  and 
Co.)  Is.  Part  35. 
Portiaita  snd  Biogrnpbies  of  Sir  M.  Hloks- 
Beaoh.  Mrs.     Alexander,"  and  Mr. 
J.  L.  Toole. 

Part  36. 

Portraits  and  Biographies  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Miss  Dod,  and  Lord  Play- 
fair. 

Gallfomlaii  niustrated  Magazine.  (5, 
Agar  Street,  Soiaod.}  Oct.  25  cts. 
Among  the  Basket  Makers.  Joanue  C. 
Carr. 

On  a  Coral  R«ef .  C.  F.  Holder. 

Can  a  Chinaman  Become  a  Christian  ? 

Rev.  F.  J.  Masters. 
B%nching  for  Feathers— Ostrich  Fkimlog. 

M.  C.  Frederick. 
New  Los  Angeles.  J.  B.  Henderson. 
Sfgoalling  Mars.  W.  M.  Pierson. 
Th^  Pre-Craumbians  of  the  Mississippi 

Vallcvy.  J.M.Carson. 
Casseirs  Family  Magazine.  (Cassell 
and  Co.)  November.  7d. 
Bird-Dwellers  by  the  Sta.   (lUus.)  F.  A. 

Fnlcher. 

Romance  of  the  Round  Pond  :  Kensington 
Gardens.  Surgeon-Gen.  R.  F.  Hutcbiu- 
son. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.  (Ludgate 
HiU.)  November.  6d. 
Witness  to  the  Deed.  New  Serial.  By  G. 

Manville  Fenn. 
How  a  Serial  Story  is  Written.  A  Chat 
with  Mr.  ManviUe  Fenn.  With  Por- 
trait. 

Making  Fortones  on  the  American  Stage  t 
A  O&t  with  Mrs.  KendaL 


M.P 's  who  have  Risen  from  the  Ranks. 

A  Blind  Leader  of  tbe  Blind:  A  Chat 
with  Dr.  William  Moon.  With  Por- 
trait. 

Should  Singers  be  Teetotallers?  A  (That 
with  !  Madame  Antoinette  Sterling. 
With  Portrait. 

Confessions  cf  a  Lady  Journalist* 

Catholic  World.    (28,  Orchard  Street.) 
35  cts.  October. 
Columbus*   Right  Bev.  J.  L.  Spaldlrg. 
Another  Word  on  Other  Worlds,  very 

Rev.  A  F.  Henit. 
How  shall  the  Negro  be  Educated  ?  Rev. 

J.  R.  SUltery. 
Lbs  CJasss's  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of 

DUoovery.  Btv.  L.  A.  Dutto. 
The    Jesuit    "Batio   Stndiornm"  in 

Popular  Literature.  Bev.  T.  Hughes. 
Tbe  Indian  of  the  Future,    hev.  T. 

McMillan. 

Century    Magazine.    (Fisher  Unwin, 

Paternoftter  Square Nov.   Is.  4d. 
Francis  Parkman.    With  Portrait.  J. 

Russell  Lowell. 
What  I  Saw  of  the  Paris  Commune. 

(Illos.)  Archibald  Forces. 
Whkt  an  American  Girl  saw  of  the  Com- 
mune. (Illus.) 
P.itrAit  of  G.  W.  Curtis. 
Road-Coaching  up  to  D«.te.  (Ulut.)  T.  S. 

Taller. 

Letters  of  Two  Brothers:  General  and 
Serstor  Sherman.   With  Portraits. 

Tb  Gipsy labd.  (Illus.)  Kiizabtth  Robhis 
Fenoell. 

Does  the  Bible  eontftln  Solentiflo  Errors  ? 
C.  W.  Shields. 

PUin  Words  to  Wcrking  Men.  F.  Wood- 
row. 

Some  Exposition  Uses  of  Sunday.  Bishop 

M.  C.  Potter. 
BeminiBcenots  of  Brook  Firm.    G.  P. 

Bradford. 

Chambers's  Journal.    (47,  Paternoster 
Row.)  November.  8d. 
Austrabsian  Banks  and  Biitlih  Deposits. 
In  a  Reformaiory  Sohool. 
Some    Dutch    Cnaracieristiot.  Chas. 

Edwardes. 
On  Grief. 

Dreaws  and  Percept  ive  Illusions. 
The  Mother  of  Napoleon. 
Tulle  and  its  iaovemmcnt  Factories  of 
Arms. 

Chautauqtian.  (Kegan  Paul,  Charing 
Cros4  Read.)  Occtt)er.  2  dols  per 
annum. 

The  Influence  of  Greek  ArdhKeotore  in 
the  United  States.  (Illus.)  Prof.  W.  H. 
Qeodyfar. 

Municipal  Gasworks.  Prof.  B.  W.  Bevis. 
The  Greek  and  the  American  Democracies. 

D.  H.  Wheeler. 
I  approvements  in  the  Ssience  of  Warfare. 

C  B.  Monme. 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Progressive  Party 

in  the  Korea.  G.  Haddo. 
Shaketpeare's   Ljidy.     (Illus.)     I.  G. 

Tompkins. 
A  Morning  wlUi  tbe  Rev.  Anna  Shaw. 

Emma  P.  Seabury. 

Church     Missionary  Intelligencer. 
(Salisbury  eiquare.)  Noveml>Ar.  6d. 
Rebuilding  the  Temple.   Rtv.  H.  Brooke. 
The  Maramakai&jam  Law.    Rev.  A.  F. 
Painter. 

ReoollccUons  of  a  Bengal  Missionary. 

Bev.  A.  P.  NeelA. 
The  Proposed  Evacuation  of  Uganda. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  (SpotMs- 

woode  and  Co.,  New  Street  Squbre, 

Londcn.)  October.  64. 
The  Old  Testament  and  the  ''Higher 

Criticism." 
Preparations  for  tlie  First  Prayer  Book  of 

Edward  VI. 
Graetz's  History  of  the  Jews. 
Statutes  of  LIncoTn  Cattiedrai. 
Barlv  Chronicles  of  the  Western  Church. 
Fiction  for  Young  People, 
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Oh^yne's  Btropt«.u  Lestutt  s  and  the  Bit's 

of  the  Priahcr. 
The  Poctrv  of  Ti  -day— ai  d  To-morrow. 
,  The  Growth  oi  Bducdtlon  Aud  Criose. 

Chums.   (C>»M<11.)   Novemt^er  6d. 
Wtw  Serial  "For  Olory  aud  Beuofm." 
I».  H  Parw 
.  A  Ride  on  a  Fh**  Baglne.  (lllus.) 
A   Chat    abou '    Ciiarierhous.  School. 
(  llua.) 

Cncket  m  189  J.   Wl  h  Portraits. 

Cleraryman's  Masrazlne.  (JfT.  Paterooater 
How  )   Novemb  r  6U. 
i     The  Prouleiu  of  Iaimv>rUU(y.   Sev.  C.  S. 
B.ra. 

I    ,  A  btudy  of  th<)  New  Tr8^am)Dt  D  >ctrlne 
of  the  Second  Advent.   J.  Humphrey 
'        No  ei. 

I  Contempora'*y  Review.  OS  Tavi*t  ck 
1  atrr<;t.>  N  vember.   2$.  6d. 

'  LiiV>ur  and  the  Hour*  of  Lalxiur.  William 
i   .  Hither.. 

j     EnettR-nm.  Gabriel  Mono! . 

Impressions  of  Froveaoe.  MiryDAim> 
kteter. 

The  Spiritual  Life :  A  Dialogue.  Vernon 
Lei*. 

Iht*  Story  of  a  Colony  for  Eplleptici. 

fedith  Sellers. 
'     Democri07  aril  our   Old  Uaivercities. 

Joseph  King. 
Loot  n  <  thd  Orchard.  Phil  Robins  ^. 
floethe  as  a  Minister  of  6c  .te.  Udury  W. 

Nevins  1 1. 

ThHPre85tit  Poiltlon  of  the  High  Caur^h 

Partt.  Gilbert  Ooild. 
Tt  e  Siue  Qu&  Mon  of  Home  Rule.    W.  T. 
I  Stead. 

Corahill  Magazine.  (Sminh»  Elder  and 
I    C  .  13,  WAt«rlL>o  Piaoe  )    November.  €d. 
Ste  neat  Home. 
Prtrh 's'or'c  T  erannlng. 
Gaol  1  Iron :  Horse-Shoe  Superstitions. 

'  Cosmopolitan  (  International  Newi 
j   •     Co ^p«uy.  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 

L-me.)  NoveoAber.  25ots. 
I     Japan  Ktvisitad.  '  (lUus.)     Sir  Edwin 
I  Arnold. 

4      A  C  smopolitan  Language.    With  Por- 

i        trait.  M.  Q.  H0I50  ike. 

1     The  City  of   Hamburg     (lilus.)  M. 

Hahtead.  . 
I     A  Ueoeat  Visit  to    Mr.  Gladstone  at 

HAW^rden.   ((llui)    W.  H.  Blieing. 
I      A  Traveller  ftom  Altr.«r.a.     W.  t^nn 
1  Howells. 

Education  for  the  Oomuon  P«.opla  in  the 

South.  Grorge  W.  Cab!e. 
A  War  Ci«rresponde  X  at  the  Fall  of  Coi* 

s'antinnpte.  (lllus  )  A  ohibald  Foibes. 
Epping  Forest.  B  B.Hale. 
•     Oru^t'i  of  Great  Cities.  (lllus.)  Lewis 

M.  Haup\ 

Aerial  NatrlgUion.  (film.)  J.  P. 
I  Holland. 

Bird  Courtship.   (II. us)  J.  Burrooghs. 

Critical  Review  (Quarterly).  (SimpklOt 
Mir»h:ill.)    Oct  .b^r.   Is.  6d. 
Newman  Smv  h's  "Oiiristi.n  Ethics." 

Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce. 
Herbert  Speuoer'b    Prlnoiplei  of  Ethics." 

Prof.  J.  Iverach. 
Smith's    Old  T  staraent  In  the  JewUh 
Church."  Prof.  O.  A.  S  nith. 
Dial.  (21,  Adam  S  reet,  Stevi^n's  B  uildin^s.) 
Octob  r  1.   10  as. 
American  Periodicals. 

October  16. 
Blograph'e*  and  Bibliograpbl  n  of  Tenny- 
sou  and  Renan. 

Dublin    Review.    Qrly.    (28,  Onhird 
Stieet.)  Oot4>ber.  6i. 
The  Authorship  Rnd  Oomooaltion  of  the 

Hexateuch.  C  Van  D^n  Blesen. 
M^em^SteUar  Aitronomy.    Agnet  M. 

T|ie  Spaiuh  Monarchy.  W.  FitzpatricV. 
The  Great  ReUgious  Prohl*m  of  the 

Nhieteenth  Century  a  :d  *'  Lux  MundL** 

A.  de  Vere. 
Probability  an<1  Faith.  John  Morris. 
Charles  Langdal**.  W.  J.  Amhf-rst. 
Shibboleths.  0.  S.  Davas. 


Eastern  and  Western  Review.  (»i. 

Furulval  Sirett,  iS.C.)   Oct  b-r  15.  6a. 
Tiirktov  To-Day.   Ched  Mijatovich. 
W.  terloo  Kevisittd.   C.  Ea^ards. 
Economic  Review.    (34    King  StrB«t, 
0  veno  a  r.t^n.)  Oct  .b  r.  3s. 
The  C  urch  and  Libour  Combinations. 

Canon  H.  Seott  HoU  Jx6, 
The  Preae.  t  Position  af  tte  "  Sweating 

^su-m."  D.  F.Srthloss. 
Co-op  railve  Credit-Bjuiki(«g  in  Germa'^y. 

H.  H.  Wo  ff. 
Tiie  Universities  Stfrlfmont  hi  W^i.ta- 

chspel.  T.  HanooclK  Nuan. 
Toe  Theory  of  Prize- Giving.   Utv.  snd 

Hon.   E.   Lyttelton,   aud  Rev.  U. 

Rishiali. 

Tijoughts  on  Social  Problems  and  Their 
Solution.   E.  Vansittar6  Neale. 
Edinburgh  Review.    Qrly.   (>9,  Pater- 
Uuttbtr  Row  )   Ojuiter.  6i. 
P  r  U. 

The  P.  Inces  of  fh**  House  of  Cond^. 

Mediterranean  Politics. 

Mem  oirs  t  £  the  V^ru«y  Faml'y. 

Popu1ati'>n. 

BritI  h  CriMcIsm  of  the  O'd  Testament. 
Th«Pu»t  Offlc  •  S«vlogs  Bank. 
Tht)  Soot  i»h  Union. 

M  rifaal  Saxeand  the  Marqu's  d'Argfnson. 
A  Nebul  ous  Hypothesis :  Mr.  Gladstoae's 

Third  AdmlDistiat  on. 
Educational  Review.  (Amerca  )  (Kegsn 
Paul.;  October,  is,  8d. 
Th*>  Or^niffttiun  of  American  Education. 

W.  de  W.  Hyde. 
Blem»ntary  Greek  as  a  C^H'ge  Study. 

B.  T.  Wheeler. 
Catholic^    and   the    Pub'ic  Schools: 

Significance  if  **ToIerarl  Potest."  J. 

Conway. 

Public  School  Pioneering  in  New  Turk 
and  Massachusetts.  A.  S.  Draper. 

Reform  in  tbe  Gcamtbar  Schools:  An 
Experiment  at  Catubrlc^g^  Mass.  A.  B. 
Hart. 

The  New  E  litioa  of  Jowatt's  Plato.  T.  D. 
Seym  u-. 

TfaA  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  I.  Simon 
Newcomb. 

•  The  Dublin  Tei^ Centenary.   H.  T.  Peck. 
Educational  Review.    (2,  Creed  Lme.) 
November.  6d. 
Notes  '^n  Lectorlnff.  Arthur  Berry. 
Tne  M*sc  llan  ous  as  an  Biucatl  nal 

Curriculum. 
The  MaHa  Grey  Tra'nfng  C  mrg-^  and  \U  » 
New  Buildings.    Witn  P  irtraiU  and 
liluitratior  s.  Mis 4  Alice  W<k  ds. 
.  Tbe  Tr  aching  of  Language.  Prof.  B.  A. 
S  naensobein. 
Mr.  Glad-tone's  Romanes  Lecture. 
R«»ceot  Modem  Language  School  Books. 

G.  A.  Schrumpf . 

Enffineerinff  Magizlne.  (W'  rid  Bul'd- 

inn.  New  York.)  October.   25  cts. 
.  S'^uth^m  Enterprise  before  the  War.  R. 

H.  Rdmond*. 

.  Shall  the  Proftssicns  be  Regulated  ?  N. 
S.  Sbaler. 

Br  H^e-Ball''?og  in  America.   (lllus.)  T. 

K.  Thomson. 
Industrial  Decadence  in  Germmy.  J.  C. 

Bayles. 

Tbe  noptvr  Region  of  M  chlaan.  (lllus.) 

F.  B.  Pnelps? 
H  iw  Elect  icity  is   Measured.     H.  L. 

Wfbb. 

H  «wto  Guard  ag«insb  Cholera.   Dr  G. 

F.  Shr^idy. 
The  Prosph«^«   Ir-dustry  of  PiurJda. 

(lllus.)  F.  B.  Wil.on. 
Interior  Flrenroof  OoastruotiuD.  (lllus  ) 

J.  M.  Candra. 

Engrlish  Historical  Review.  Q-ly.  (39. 
Pateinost  r  Rjw.)  Oi'tore--.  5*. 
0^rb«>rt.    Pope    Silvester   II.     R  land 
A  len. 

Th*^  Church  of  the  Resnrreo'<on,  or  of 
t>e  Holy  Sepulchre.  It.  Rev.  J.  R. 
Macph^rson. 

Cl*-ricil  Prefe^nen^  under  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  Miss  Bateson. 

Ferdinand  Grrgorovius.  Sigmund  Miioz. 


English  Ulustrated  Magazine.  (29* 
b«df  rd  et.;  NoveA.br r.  6j. 
Poitraltot  ^  d  Tenny'on. 
H»>w  I  Found  the  Outcast  Siber»an  le:  ers. 

An  luterv  ew  v^ith  Mits  Kate  Mar  oea. 
Otter  Hunting.  (Illu5.)  W.  C.  A.  B  e*. 
un  a  Grvin  of  Mustaid  Seed,  (lllur.) 

Jos.  Hatton. 
TheGieea  toom  o'the  Commie  Frao^ai-  e. 

(lllus.)   F.  HiWkins. 
The  Criei  t  f  London,  (fl  us.)  G.  A.  Sala. 
Ne  r  York  as  a  L'terary  C  nt  e.   (W  th 

Port  ttits.)  D.  Sladea. 

Englishwoman's  Review.  Qaatter*j. 
(2J,  iusi,  er.  Streed.;  Oct.  16.  1*. 
Won.e  I  an«l  Lib>>ur. 

The  freseut  Position  of  Women  in  France 

Mdae  Henri  Srh'nahl. 
WhiC  Women  are  Duiug  in  Po'and.  MiifS 

M.  A.  Bltfgs. 
Huw  Women  may  Keopthei' Money,  ill. 

Miss  Bell. 

Essex  Review.    Qrly.    (Fi  he-  Unwin. 

Pate  n  Mur  bquare.i   Is.  6d.  1 
C  on»e*tani  E.re<.  J.  F.  Uib-h 'e. 
Jiuralso•llhe^o.thSidecf  ChurvUja'di.  I 
Cadou  j.  0.  AtkiLs.rn.  \ 

Expository  Times.  (Sitnpkin,  Msisl  all.;  [ 
Neveffibtr.  6d. 
Ernest  Renan.  Rev.  J.  Taylor, 
h  utes  f  r  om  the  Oi  iental  (3ongress.    Pi  of 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
Is  toe  Revised  Versloi  a  Failure?  B  v. 
D.  Brown. 

Toe  Noaehian  Deluge  and  Its  Analogues. 
Rev.  F.  H.  Wooda 

FlresMe.     (7.     Patomooter  Square.) 
Noveoiber.  61. 
Bishop  Macaenzle,  M  ssionsry.    W.  H. 
Daven^-trt  Adams. 

Folk-Lore.     Quarteily.     (270,  S  rand.) 
September. 
Queries  as  to  Dr.  TyIor*s  Views   o  1 

Auimfim.  J.  S.  Stuait-ij^lennlp. 
An  Analysis  of  Certain  Finnish  Orfgloa 

Hon.  J.  Absroromby. 
Bantu  Customs  and  Legends.    R  v.  J 

Macdonald. 
Imt.onanoe  du  Folk-Lore  poor  lea  Etudes 

r  e  I'Ancien  Fran^tls.  M.  Wtlmoit'. 
Folk-Lore  Miscellauea.   Prof.  John  Rhjs. 
Celtio  Myth  and  Saxa.  Alfred  Nuit. 
Fortnightly  Review.     (11,  Henrietta 
street.)   Mot'cmber.  2s.  6d. 
An  Ap  logetlo  Ir.  nicm.  Prof.  HoxUy. 
Our  M  ^u^n  Glooe.  A.  R.  Wallao*. 
M  .  Motley's  Task  in  Ireland.  Wilam 

O'Biieo. 
B  irotese  Traits.  H.  C.  M<iore. 
Fl  u't-Growing  in  California.  W.  Robf  rt* . 
Our  O  dest  School :  York,  A  F.  Leach. 
Tbe  Irianrrr cMon  of  Wo»nen,  J.  B.  Bury. 
The  Life  of  R  nan.    Mrs.  Emily  Cia«v- 

ford. 

A  Chat  About  Reoan.  A.  D.  Vandsm. 
Table-talk  of  Reoan.  H.LeRoux. 
British  Officials  and  Frenoh  AoousatSon?. 
Capt.  Lugsrd. 

Forum.    (37,   Bedforl   Street.  8tr*nd.) 
Ocfobe**.  3«.6d. 
Chnlera:    Tbe   Lesson    of  Preceding 

Epidemics.  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre. 
Our  Pub1l3  Sch-v^l  Sy«temi  Bvils  in 

Baltimore.   Dr  J.  M.  Rice. 
Vtral  Voting :  Mh  liods  and  Remed 

Prof.  J  jTMcCook. 
Toe  L't^rature  of  the  Futora.  PUrre 

Lot«. 

The  Pi  Imary  the  P.vot  of  Reform.  D.  D. 

•Fie'd. 

Sunday  and  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Bishop  H.  C.  Potter. 
Civil  Servloe  Reform : 

A  Review  cf  T  *o  Admtni«trations.  L. 
B.  Swiit. 

A  Decade  of  tie  Mtrit  Sjstem.  J.  T. 

Drtvle. 

An   Effort  towards  Sodal  Deirocraoy: 
m?"}}  C J*ne  Addams. 

The  McKinlev  Act  and  the  Coat  of  Living. 

N.  W.  Aldrich.  * 
The  Reoubllcan  PoMcy  of  Beclpiocltv. 

W.  L.  Wilson. 
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I   Gentleman's  Magazine.  (214.  Piecaciiil.vO 
I'ne  LorJ  Pr  t-ctor's  mms  erof  the  Hurce : 
John  Cl&ypole.   K.  W.  Ramsey. 
[       M  r«  Leaves  from.  My  Diary.    P.  Pitz- 
geP4ld. 
Amperzaad.  J.  Hooper. 
I'he  Old  Astronomy.  T.  H.  B.  Oraham. 
Famous  Lears.   H.  J.  Jeualni{s. 
S  ma  Italian  Novelists  of  the  Present 
!         Day.   Mary  K«rg»ave. 
I    Girl's  Own  Paper.  (68,  Patemoitev-  5on, 
M.C.)   November.  6d. 
A  New  Depaiture  in  Eduraiiion ;  or.  The 
j         Cbm  :  What  Will  She  Become  ? 

On  Brasus  and  Brass  Rubbing,  (I]l.s) 

.  Uer^rude  Harraden. 
Th^  L&test  Ideas  uu  Hyflitnlc  Clctbioff. 
(fMus.) 

Wi.ea  and  Diugbt  ri  of  the  Ro  &1  House 
of  Hanover  — Tat»  Bleo.rcsi  tioph'a. 
Sarah  Toiler. 

Kew  Serials 
"  Little  Mitt  Muffet."  by  Roaa  Nouche'.te 
Carey 

•*  The  'Little  Girl  -n  Qrey/  by  Horace 
Tonrniend. 

Cool  Words.  Tavlstoik  Street). 

Noveai  *r.  6d. 
The  R  Hgloi  of  3 -Idlers  and  S  i'or3.  Be  v. 

B.  J.  It*rdy. 
The  Gulf  of  Coila'h.   (lllus  )  Prof.  Uar- 
row^r. 

After  Dark  In  L^n Jon.  (Illqs  )   Rev.  A. 

U.  Buckland. 
Work  and  Wages  la  Hotels  and  B  st  .u- 

rants.  C.  H.  D'B.  Leppingtim. 
The  Home  of  the  Pitcher  Plant.   (I'.lus  ) 

Mil  er  Christy. 
Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart.  A.  J.  C.  Hare. 
Great  Thoughts.  (2,  Racquet  Court) 

November.  Id. 
A  New  Serial,  "  The  La  t  Sentence." 

Ma%wHl  Gray. 
Ihe  Pathos  ul  London  Life.  Arnold 

Wht'. 

His  ory  in  Fiction.   J.  B  Oarlile. 
Max  well  Gray. '  With  Portjalt. 

Interviews  wl  hDr.  Clifford  and  Sir  H.  T. 
Wo3d.  B&ymond  Bltthwayt. 
Greater  Britain.  (138,  Palmerston  Bnlld- 
iogs,  Old  Broid  Street.)  6d. 

The  Prupoaed  P  n-Britanm'c  enl  Anglo- 
Saxon  Olympiad.  J.  A.  Coo-^er. 

Britannic  SchoIarthfDS.   P.o*'.  H.  Beare. 

The  S  ntimtnt  of  Union,  from  a  South 
African  Point  of  View.  Sir  T.  Shep- 
ston^. 

P  n  -  Britannic  F  stlval  i  lus  P  x- 
Britannio  Navy.  Lieut.  BeUa*ri. 

B  tannic  CoofrderatUm,  from  an  Aui- 
trallanP.iintof  Vl.w.  W.  P.  Cull  n. 
and  M.  Maofle. 

Harper's  Magazine.     (45.  Albemarle 
8tr»»tt.)  Novmbcr.  Js. 
T  le  Hoi?  P.a338  of  I^lam.  (lUus.)  0. 

Dpdley  W-rner. 
Portrait  of  Mi^ry  E.  Wllkins. 
N  >th  iniel  J.  WyotU  and  The  S^rugg^e  for 
Oregon.    With  Po;tra'.t.    Dr.  J,  A. 
Wyeth. 

Along  toe  Paris  an  Boulevards.   (lllus  ) 

Theo.  Child. 
The  Dfs'gnera  of  the  World's  FaUr.  With 

Portraits.  F.  D.  Millet. 
A  Collection  of  Dejith-Masks.-III.  L. 

Hatton. 

Th$  New  Growth  of  St.  Louis.   J.  Ralph. 
M<ssinger  and  Ford.   J.  Russell  Lowell. 
George  William  Curtis. 

Homiletlc  Review,    (u.  Fleet  Street.) 
October.  Is. 
The  Uiatoridty  of  the  Goipe's.  Rev.  Dr. 
Barrows. 

Our  Inheritance  of  Sacred  S  jog.  Prof.  S. 

A.  Mirtin. 
Ohnrci*  Oonfedetation.     Prof.  G.  B. 

Orookt. 

The  Qhristhm  Citizen.  B  v.  S.  Schwarm. 
Childhood  and  The  Church.    Rtv.  Dr. 
Panona. 

Is  the  School  Prtblem  S  jlvablc  ?  Rev.  G. 
P.  Greene. 

Falsehoods  abcuV  0.>avent  Life.  M.  F. 
Cusaok. 


Household  Words.  (12.  St.  Diidj  Street.) 
Noyciuber.  6d. 
Round  LondOii.  Mr.  Montagu  WilUdma. 
Idler.   (214.  Piccalilly.)  November.  t)J. 
My  Fira^.  B  Kik :  "  The  Social  Ka  tidsc  14. e." 
With  Por^lta  and  Illoauationa.  a. 
R.  Sims. 

The  Doom  of  London.   (lUui.)  B.bert 
Barr. 

Madeira.  (lUua.)  T.  H.  Chance. 
Illustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder. 
(:^13.  Strand.)  November.  6d. 
The  Downward  Syatem  of  Ventilation.  S. 
Hurat  Seager. 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review.  (371 ,  Sf  rand , 
W.C.)  October.  3a. 
The  Derge  of  Cohel*  tlj.  Rev.  C.  Taylor. 
The    Lateat  Rtsearohei  on    Phib  of 

Alexandria.  Dr.  L.  C«>hD. 
Further  Notea  on  the  Jewa  of  Anj^evln, 

England.  Joaeph  Jacobs. 
Nachmanidea.  S.  Schechter. 
The  Jewa  in  the  Works  of  the  Ohor^ 
Fathers.  S.  Krau4S. 
Journal  of  the  Cork  Historieal  and 
Archaeological  Society.  Qriy.  no, 
Patrick  Street,  Cork.)    October.  6d. 
The  Paat  History  of  the  Dioseae  cf  Cotk. 
Rev.  P.  Hurley. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.    Qrly.   (Murray,  Alb.marla 
Street.)  September  30.  3a.  ed. 
Allotmenta  and  Small  Holdhiga.  Sir  J.  B. 

Laweaand  J.  H.  Gilbert. 
Vermin  of  the  Farm.  11.  (Illaa.)  J.  B. 
Harting. 

The  Warwick  MeeUng,  1892.  With  PUn. 

W.  Fream. 
Miacellanei'ua  iTtp^cmenta  at  Warwick. 

(lUua.)  T.  H.  Thurtfield. 
The  Farm  Pxlze  Competition  of  1892. 

With  Plans.  J.  B.  Ellis. 

Juridical  Review,  (^ly.  (13.  Bell  Yard* 
TeoiiAa  Bir.)  October.  3s.  6d. 
UnlrenltyTe»ti  in  Scotland.  A.  Taylor 
loces. 

Solidarity   without    Federatloo.  U. 

M'llwrdth. 
Bogliih  Law  Re'orm.  A.  W.  Rentoo. 
B«ii.  J.  C.  Macdooald. 
Lord  Br^mwell.   G.  H.  Koott. 
Kindergarten   Magazine.    ( Woman's 
Temple.  Chicago.)  Oct.  SO  eta. 
Kfnt^erKartei  a  d  Public  SchooL  A.  H. 
Helneooann. 
King's  Own.     (4^  Pafernoster  Row.) 
Norem*ier.  6J. 
recent  Outbreak  of  Sun  f  pots.  Sir  R.  S. 
Ban. 

A  V'fit  to  the  Royal  Mint  R^.v.  R. 
Shinnlt-r. 

Knowledge.  (326.  High  Holbom^  W.C.) 
November.  6d. 
The  Disaster  at  St.  Gervais.  (Ulna.)  Sir 
Bdw.  Fry. 

R^v.  J.  MtoheU.  Aatronomer  aad  GeDlo- 

giit*.  J.  R.  Sutten. 
The  Movements  in  the  Line  of  Sight  of 

S:ars  and  Nehuloe.  Miss  A.  M.  Clerk*. 
The    Oldckt  Mammas.     (lllus.)  R. 

Sydekker. 

The  New  Geology.  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchin- 
son. 

Ladles*  Home  Journal.  (53.  Imperial 
Buildings.)   Novt'mber.  lOcta. 

My  Father  as  I  Recul  Him.  With  Por- 
tralti.  Mamie  D>ckens. 

Edna  Lyall  at  Home.  (lUns.)  F. 
Dolman. 

The  p.  rsnnallty  of  Pansy  s  "Mrs.  A'den. 

Wlrh  Portrait.  D.  C.  Juhnson. 
Lsisure  Hour.    (56.  Paternoster  Riw, 
B.C.  .  November.  6d. 
The  People  of  Italy:  How  they  Live, 

Think  and  Labour.  /lllus  ) 
The  London  Donkey  Mait.    (lllus.)  W. 

J.  Gordon. 
The  Black  C  untrv.  (iniis  )  T.  Plnnrck. 
An   Evening   with    M.s.  Soraerviile. 

With  Pcrtra  t. 
A  City's   Housekeeping^  —  Pail'.  R. 

Spea'niar. 
The  O.d  Foudroyant  il.Ius.) 


A  Bit  of  Old  London.  (Ilhis.) 
New  Serial :  "  What  Nece4sity  Knowe." 
L.  Dougall, 
Library  Review.  (25,  Paternoster  Square.) 
Novembar.  ed. 
The    Dead   Laureate.  J, 
Walters. 

Llpplncott's.^  (45,    Albemarle  Strret.) 
Novembor.  la. 
The  Sporting  Editor.  J.  B.  McCcrmlck. 
InaCtondola.  (lUui.)  EdenO.Krrk. 
Cricket  in  the  United  States,  ailucj 

G.  S.  Patterson. 
Fotm  lu  Driving.  (lllus.)  C.D.BngKsb. 

Little  Folks    (Caaaell  and  Co..  Lndgate 
HiU.)  November.  (}d. 
Stories  atxmt  Crests,  Mottoes,  and  Badges. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  (a.  Castle 
Street,  Cny  Road.)  Oaober.  4'. 
The  Vcroey  Memoirs. 
NcooloKaehieveUi. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  on  the  Holy 

Conunuuion. 
Is  Christianity  an  Evolution  ? 
An  Englishman  in  Pteis. 
The  Social  Horizon. 
Pitt  and  the  Saliaarfttfea. 
The  Hfiiil  I  Mrf  Agitation  of  1635. 
Longnm's  Vagwriiie*  (S9,  Patetcoater 
Befw.)  November.  6d. 
Sport  and  Natural  History  on  the  BottdB 

River.  N'Oaailand.       A.  Brydea. 
APteforThlrtT^hillingPieeee.  Sir/. 

Brans. 

A  (}o»sip  about  Eels.  T.  Southwell. 
Lucifer.    (7.    Duke    Street,  Alelplii.) 
October.  Is.  6d. 
Life  and  Death.  H  P.  Blavatsky. 
Simon  Magus.    ConUnued.    G.  R.  S. 


The  Ganglionic  Nervous  Sy  tem.  Con- 
cluded. A.  Wilder. 

Two  Objections  to  the  T.  S.  Answered. 
W.  H.  Draflin. 

Trans  and  Cls-Hlmalayan   Schools  of 
Occultism.  A.  N.  S. 

Death— and  After  P  Annie  Beaant 
Ludgate  Monthly,  (l.  Mitre  Court.  Fleet 
Strtet.)  November.  6d. 

EtonCoUege.  (lllua.)  W.  C.  Sargent. 

AssooiaUon  Football.  (lllus.)  C.  Bennett. 
Macmillan's  (29,  Bedford  Street  Strand.) 
November.  Is. 

Blndon  Hill.  W.  W.  Fowler. 

An  Old  French  Printer.  Robert  Batienne. 
H.  C.  Macdowall. 

The  Stcry  of  a  Free  Lance.  Carroagaola. 
Chas.  Bdwardes. 

The  Two  FoudroyanU. 

Rousseau's  Theory  of  Education.    A  B. 
Street. 

TlitfDiath  of  Tennyson.    Ca-on  Ainger. 
Magazine  of  American  History.  (743. 
BrotOwav,  New  York.)  Oct  >ber.  f>0.cts. 
Historic  Homes  and  Landmark  a.  White 

PUins   in  the  Revclution.  (lUns.) 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb. 
Columbus  in  Fiction.   O.  A.  Bie*stadt.  , 
Belies  Of  John  Howard  the  Phllantbro- 

piat.  H.  Edwarda. 
The  Sucoeaafut  Novel  of  Fifty-aix  Yeara 

Ago.  III. 
Portrait  of  Jaa  es  1 1 . 

Magazine  of  Christian  Literature. 
(CUnionHall.  Attor  Place,  New  Yirk.) 
October.    S.S  eta. 
Preabyterian  Deacocesa  a.    Rev.  G.  W. 
Oilm  tf. 

Medical  Magazine,   a,  K'ng  £itr.et, 
Chea}sde.)  October.  2a.  6d*.  '.V. 
The  Soottiah    Univer^ltiea    and  their  ' 

St^tlatics.  SfrW.  Turnfr.  . 
Hygienic  Units.  Dr.  G.  Vivian  Poore. 
Dfseaseaof  the  Body  Politic.  Dr.  0.  A.  > 
Mercier. 

Rrttcrt  Bay'e'a  Theory  of  Epidemics. .  Dr. 
C.  Creljihton. 

Irltn  and  Women  of  the  Day.  (78a,^()Teat 
Queen  S'.ie  t.)   Nov  mber.  2s.  6J. 
Photographs  and  Bi'^fiiapJ  ies  nt  Mr.  H*'l 
Taire,  Miss  M-iediih  EllioU,  and  £ir 
J.  mei  Fcr^usion.  '  ' 
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Methodist  New  Connexion  Macrazine. 

turuival  Strte:,  llulborti, . Jt.U.) 
Kowmber.  6<l. 
Tennyson.  J.  L.  Uoakins. 
MlMloauy  |ifb  In  Obimu  O.  M  HtM- 


Methodlst  Monthly.  (•«,  Lulgato  Hill. 
E.c.)   NovtiBlier.  ad. 
Science  aud  I u'  britty. 

HOIllst-    Qrlv.  J<>hn6<tu'8Coint.FJb^t 
S.re^t.  >    <'ctotHT.    2b.  6cL 
Han's  Glassy  E^»:  nee.   Cluulei  S^P^Iroe. 
Tte  Future   o:    TLoaght  ill  AmeriOft. 

Piof.  E.  D.  Cope. 
MenUl  Mummi^.   Dr.  L.  OtwaM. 
The  Vervou6  Ganglia  of  Insects.  Dr. 

Alfred  Blnet, 
Hindu  Bionisol ;  WlM>  ware  ila  AutiMit, 

Pci€sU.  or  Warziote?    Plrof.  Bfehatd 

Garlx. 

The  Idea  c.f  Xcct^-ssity ;  Its  Basis  and  Its 

Scope.    Dr.  Paul  Cat  us. 
Recent  Kvolutionary  Studi.s  in  Germany. 
Carus  Sterne. 

Month.    (48.  South  Street.  Qrotveiior 
Square.)   November,  2a. 
Ernest  Renan.   J.  Colclongh. 
The  Catholic  Conference.  1892. 
Stanford  Dictionary  of  Acglicised  Wordi 

and  Phraies.   Herbert  Tnnrston. 
A  Lesson  from  the  Skies,  on  Universal 
Bfloevolenee.  Qeorgei  Tyrrell. 
.Wild  and  Tame.  M.  Bell. 


■cntilly  Packet.    (31.  Bedford.  Street, 
Suvid.)  November.  I*.  - 
Six  Studies  in  Italian  Llteratuie.  F.  JT. 
SceU, 

Medicine  as  a  Profesalotf  for  Wcme*. 
Onre  of  Insane  Pst'enls. 
Culloc  en.   C.  M.  Yonge. 

National  Magazine  of  India.  (32,  Kally 
I)js8  SiDgbee's  I^ine,  Calcutta.)  Aug. 

The  laduitrial  History  «d  India. 

National  Review.    (13,  Waterloo  Place,) 
November,  as.  6d. 
Constitutional    Bevlsion.     Marquis  of 
Salisbury. 

M.  ReoftQ  ^and  Christianity.  R.  H. 
Hntton. 

Free     Trndo    a    Varable  Expedient. 

Frederiolf  Greenw<Kxi. 
The  Con  trover  to  i    yueation:  Frederic 

Harrison  and  Prof.  Huxley.    W.  Earl 

Hodgson. 

A  Remoostrance  with  Mr.  Jesse  Collings— 
Tbe  Jiural  Worid,  Lord  Stanley  of 
Aiderlej. 

The  General  Chnter  of  the  Jesuit  i. 
B.  S.  Beauckrk. 

London  Fog:  A  S.heme  t:>  Abolish  it. 
B.  H.  Thwaites. 

A  French  Abbe  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury: Abb^  de  Cboisj^,  Leirea  Latimer. 

Madagascar  and  luuritiaa.  Juitice 
Conde  WiUiami. 

Natural  Solenee.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Navejab^r,  Is. 
Tennyson.  I 
The  Bvolution  of  Gonsclousness.  0.  Lloyd 
Mor^i^an. 

The  Evolution  of  Sterks*  Teetti.  (Ilhis.) 
A.  Smith  Woodward. 

Tbe  FalUng  of  Leaves.   A  B  R^n^Ie. 

Norwioh  Castle  as  a  Museum.  H.  Wood- 
ward. 

Nautical  Magazine    rj^,  Little  Queen 
Street).    OctotH-r.  Is. 
Personnel  of  the    Merchant  Service. 

W.  C.  Crutch  ley. 
British  Sea  Fisheries.   H.  Beynon. 
Round  the  World  in  Seventy  Days. 
The  Mercintile  Shipbuilding  of  the  World. 

New  England  Magazine.    (S6,  Feder*! 
Street,  Boston.)    October.    2fi  cts. 
Columbus  and  His  Friends.  1.  B.  Choate. 
The  Acadian  Provinoe  by  the  Sea.  (Illus.) 
A.  W.  Baton. 


Tl  f  Hjgi.  u.-  (  1 
S.  L(»cicwo  d. 


"  L  nd<.a  Society  "  and  its  Critiif*.  Liidy 

Jrimt'. 

TLe  rreiirh  Electoral  Sj'stem.  M  Xaquet 
and  T.  Stanton. 

Paramount  y^^ettioll^  <.t'  the  Canip:i'gn. 
Gov.  Pfniioytr. 

Safeguards  A j^ainst  the  Cholera.  Surgeon- 
General  Walt«r  Wyman,  and  others. 

The  Bthic^  of  Great  Strikes.  G.  B. 
Walsh. 

Politk^  and  tlie  Weather.    A.  L.  Lowell. 
A  Tax  on  Ta't-     M.  A.  D.'  Wolfe  Howe. 
Bi>ra.irck  and    the  Enifit  -or.       J.  H. 
Sear.v. 

Novel    Review.     ^^3.   Paterno8t<r  Row.; 
Oi't  .ber.  '^1. 
Miss  Sergeant,  and  h*  t  "  Story  of  a  Peni- 
tent Soul."    With  Portrait.    G.  Ha  li- 


The  Whereat)outa  by  Vinland.  W.th  Map 

and  Illustration.   L.^.  Ptmtt,  ' 
lu  the   O  sipee  Olena.    ^fJfdi.;  Lney 

Larcom . 

The  Republic  of  Veceruela.   (lUuf.)  Don 

N.  Bolet  P.-.n»za. 
Ihe  Ciry  of  Denvtr    (Illuf.)  T.  Tooge. 

New  Review.  (Patemosttr  B  w.)  2?or.  Is. 

Tennjson.    Edmund  Gosse. 

Bdmund  Gos  e  ai  d  Herbert  FanL 

The  New  Departure  in  Irel>tnd«  Snobeas 
or  Failure?  T.  W.  Rus  e  1. 

Pel rle  Papyri.   Prof.  J.  P.  Mahatly. - 

Sir  Richard  Burton  :  An  Rxplanfttldb  ani 
a  Defence.   Lady  Burton. 

Presidential  Election  in  United  States. 
A.  B.  Hart. 

The  Study  of  Dreams.   F.  Greenwood. 

Ahen  Immigration.  C.  B.  He  ward  Vin- 
cent. 

Are  Our  Oarsmen  Degenerate  ?    R.  C.  j 
Lehmann. 

Newbery   House  Magazine.  (Griffith 
Farran,  Charmg  Crun*  Road.)  VoVf  Is. 
A  layman's  liecollecttons  of  the  0nurch 

Movement  in  KiS. 
Peterborough— Past  and  Prctent.  (Illus.) 

Rev.  S.  PflilUps. 
The  Ititercession  of  Saints.   Rev.  W.  M. 

Rod  well. 

Old  Welsh  Babf  Siiiigs.  J.  B.  Bam- 
phrays. 

A  Visit  to  tbe  Queer's  Camp.  Madagaacar. 
Arehd^aoon  Oheswell. 

Nineteenth    Century.    (Sampeon  l^w, 

-  Fetter  Lane.)    November.    28.  t^i. 
The  Labour  Question.   J.  Chamberlain. 
Some  Recolltctions  of  Kmesi  lienan.    Sir  ' 
F.  Pollock. 

The  Ruin    of   the   American  Farmer.  I 

William  Maitland. 
A  Northcountry  Election.  Mri.  Jocellne  ' 

Bag..t.  I 

IJailways     in     Native     Indian     Stati  s. 

E<lward  Dicev. 
The  Art  of  Cc'okin;;.    Col.  A.  Kenn  v- 

Herb<-rt  rWyv.  riM.  "  , 

Tlie  Inns  ot  C'  urt,       Soh-ols  of  L&w. 

Montague  Cra<  kautljoi 
A   Picture   of   the    P.l^t.     Mrs.    L;  nn 

Linton . 

The  Morality  of  **  Vivisection"  : 
Victor    Horsley,    and    Dr.   Armand.  I 
Buffer.  ' 

I 

North    American   Review.    (5,  Ajrar  I 
street,  . -Strand.)    October    .SO  c's. 
A  \' indication  of  Home  Itule.     W.  E. 

QIa'Istone. 

The  K\ci.-<-  Law  acd  the  S&tOons.  Bishop 

Doane. 

The  Keal  l6.vue  in  <h.-  Pr  sidfiifal  Cam- 
paign.   St  nator  V»^rit. 

Tfie  Buffalo  Strike.    Thetxf.  re  ViM.rlues 

Some  Adventures  of  a  Necromani'T 
Ch'-vali'-r  Heri  jnano. 

Bu-'iness  in  I'residenlial  Years.  C.  S. 
Smitli. 

Tte   I'..re5^;n    P-.'icy  of  Bogland.  M. 

Labouch*  re 

tlir  A'ni  sphere.  Viof. 


BgypUan  Literature. 
AXbatwith  Mr.  Morley  UobeiU. 


John  Law.  * 
.  With 
PorUait.   R.  BlaL'iWavt. 
Novels  and  Novel  Heading:  An  Inter* 
view  with  Mr.  St.  ad. 

Oup  Day.  (28,  Beacon  Street,  Boston.) 
October.  25  ct*. 
Sabbath  Cloticg  cf  tbe  World's  lUr. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Crafts. 
The  Latest   Andcvtr    Attack  on  tbe 

Am-  rican  Board.   Cyrus  Hamlin. 
Whittitr's  Aotobicgrapby.    Wi  h  Por- 
trait. 

Facts    aid    Fancies   of    tie  Higher 

Criticism.  J.  Cook. 

Outing.   (170,  Strand.)  Novrmter.  6d. 
Yuml:  TiiC  Japatese  Long-Bow.  (Illos.) 


B.  O.  Denig.' 

ough  Daik( 
White. 


Through  Daikest  America.    (lUus.)  T. 


Battles  of  the  FrotbUl  Season  of  1891. 

(Ii:us.)  Walter  Camp. 
National  Guard  of  New  Jersey.  (Hlns.) 

Lieut.  W.  H.  0.  Brown. 
Around   the   World  with  Whctl  and 
Camera.   (Hips.)  F.  G.  Lclz. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly 

Statement.    (24,  Hanover  Squaie) 

Ociober.   2e.  6 J. 
Annual  Meeting. 
Letters  fiom  Herr  Schick. 
Tell  Amama  Tab'ets  in    tbe  Briti»h 

Museum.  W.  St.  C.  Boscaweh. 
The  Site  of  Calvary.  Rev.  J.  B.  Hanauer. 
Tbe  Maronites.  F.  J.  Bliss. 
A  Second  Joumfy  to  Ftlmyrs.  Rev.  G. 

B.  Post. 

Philosophical  Beview.    (37,  Bedford 
Street,  Strand.)  October.   75  ots. 
Psycbogenesif.   President  J.  Hil). 
The  Probltm  cf  Bplstemology.  Prof.  A. 
Seth. 

The  Origin  of  F  essure  and  Pain.  Dr.  H. 
Nichols. 

Reality  and  IdeaUsm.  F.  0.  S.  SchUler. 

Plirenologieal  Magazine.   (7.  Imperial 

Apa-'e)    Nov.  d 
Tennyson  a  d       ttiir.   With  For.' raits 

Poet-Lore.  (Gay  and  Bird.  27,  Klog 
William  SI  r-et.)  Octobtr.  25  ots. 

Robert  Browning  rs  the  Poet  of  Demo- 
craey.  Prof.  O.  L.  Til^gs. 

Dante's  Claim  to  Pottic  Bminence.  S.  D. 
Davles. 

The  Bthics  cf  *'As  TouLtkeit."  C.  A. 

Wu'tzburg. 
The  £  eence  of  Qoetbe's  "  F«ust."  P.  H. 

ErUef. 

A  SLudy  of  Shakespeare's  '^Wlnter^sTale.'* 

Primitive  MethodUt  Quarterly  Beview. 

C6,  Sutton  Street,  B.)   Oc*  o»^er.  2s. 
Charles  H.  Sorrgeon.    H.  Woodcock. 
Ibsen's  Social  Dramas.  J.  D.  T. 
The  Unoanonical  and  Apccrjrpbal  Gospela. 

II.   B.  Bryant. 
The  Spiritual  Development  of  St.  Paul. 
Jamf  8  Qilmour,  of  Mongolia.  Omega. 
The  AKricuitural  Labourer  in  BeUuon  to 

Political  and  Religions  Parties.  S. 

Horton. 

Mansfield  Summer  School  of  Theology. 
H.  YooU. 

Evangelism,  01<*  and  New.  II.  J.  Watson. 

"David  Grieve."  B.  Hind. 

Quarterly  Review.  (John  Murray,  Albe- 
noarle  Street.)  October.  6s. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Ancient  Sicily. 

The  Bquatorial  Andes  and  Mountaineer- 
ing. 

Hom  r  and  Recent  Disooverlcs. 
Dr.  Johnson's  Letters. 
The  Development  of  Dress. 
Travelling  Na<ura1i-t«  In  the  New  World. 
Rapid  Trans'.t  in  London. 
Bussia.  Irdin,  and  Afghanistan 
She  New  Government. 
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Quiver     (Ctt9t«t1 )    November.  6d. 
PbllAuthropistii  id    Parliament  With 
Porlrsite. 

The  Bwreations  o»  Jjbn  Wca!ey  ilUua.^ 
J.  0.  lilde^ley 

Regions  Beyond    (9  Pa -^rooster  Rjw  ) 
'   Septerabdr  October.  6d. 
T))«  Ooogo  BaIoIo  MUiiou.    With  Map 

Dr.  U.  OulDnesi. 
Ctoma's  Milliuni.    Dr.  W.  Ashmore. 
^lAve  Shackles  of  I6-Di^ :  Obristendom'c 
Drinrk  Traffic  with  Htttthendom    Wit h 
Map.  Lucy  B.  GulmieB9. 

.Religious  Review^  of  Reviews.  <'i, 
CatheribiB  Streat.  Strand.)  •  (>otv  -  6d.-  . 
The  PdAce  of  the  Churofa.  ^  Kev.  Compton 
Reade. 

The  Art  of  Reading:  I.  •  Oaaon  Flemiog. 
•Tbe  Glare  3  Army  In  Foreign  Service 

lIllUB.) 

B.neit  Renan    Rev.  F -Waddington. 

Reliquary.  ,  lat.  Old  Bailey.)  October- 
la.^. 

M«dtoaI  Lavatories.  C  0.  Uodget. 

New  Year's  Presents  Given  to  Henry 

VIII.  In  1526. 
Oulumbus.   Rev.  A.  Donovan. 
Ancient  Woodwork.  D.  A.  Walter, 

Review  of  the    Churches.  <John 
Haddtm,  Salisbory  Square.)  Oct.  15.  6d 
The  Bishop  of  Worcester.  (IIlus.) 
The    Pliiiauthropjc    Development  of 
Paganism  and  Ohrittlanity  Contnsted 
and  Compared.  Archdeacon  F««rrar. 
The  Orlndelwald  Conference.  (Illus.) 

Scots  Magazine.    (Houlston  and  Sons, 
Paiterixo^ter  Square.)  Sovemher.  ^64. 
Saorael  Mackenzie.    J.  Innet-Ker  Ha> 
kenzle. 

Scottish  TiiaU.for  Witchcraft.    F.  M. 
Anders  m. 

The  P4a>Pre8byterian  Ooundl.  Rev.  T. 

Soiim>rville. 
Lord  Tennyson.   James  Wilkle. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.  (26. 
Oackapur  SueetO  October.  Is.  6i. 
A  Jonmey  through  Lesser  Tltet.  Mis. 
Bhhop. 

A  New  Chart  of  the  Currents  of  the 
Horth   Atlantic   and  Me:eorolqg|cal 
Observatories  in  the  Atlantic.  With 
Cb«rt.  Albert,  Prince  of  Monaco. 
The  Tribes  of  ICashonaland  and  their 

Origin.  J.T.Bent. 
The  Ruined  Teniples  of  MaahonaUnd. 


  empL 

(llltts)  B.  M.VfSwan. 

1 

Scottish  Review.  Qrly.  (2^  P*terflO/ter 
Square.)   Octo^er.  48 
Scottish  Hefaldry.  J.  B.  Paul. 
The  Story  of  Mary  She dey.  Annie  Armitt. 
Forfarshire.   J.  H.  Orawf  trd. 
F  eeman's  History  of  Sicily.   J.  B.  Bu  y. 
Scottish  O.iigin  of  the  MerUa  Myth. 

Arthur  Gmtr 
The  Natural  Basis  cf  Speech.   O.  R. 

Conder. 

The  Anthropologicil  History  of  Eur  pe. 

J.  9etldoe.  .  , 

Krs  uth  aod  Kl  •  pka.    Karl  Blind. 
U'»w  the  Scotti  h  Union  h^  Worked.  ^  J. 

Dowoie. 

Scribner's  Magazine.    (Samrson.  Low, 
Fetter  Lane).  November.  Is. 
The  Grand  Canal  at  Venice.  (Illus.) 

Henry  James. 
Ohluago's  Part  In  the  World's  Pair. 

Franklin  MacVeagh. 
Coiveriations  awl  Oi>iaions  of  ,Vio'^ 

Hugo.   Wii  h  Portrait.  Octive  Uzanne. 
Raciotf  in  Australia.    (II  us.)  Sidney 

Dickinson. 


Sponge  and  Sponges  of  the  Florida  Reef. 
(lUus.)  Khrk  Munroe. 

Strand  Magazine.  (Sonthampton  Street;.) 
October.  6d. 
A  Visit  to  the  Bddystone  Lfgbthonie. 

(Illus.)  P.O.  Kitton. 
Portraits  of  Miss  Maud  Va!erie  White. 

Dr.  Lennox  Browne,  Doc  D'Aosta, 

Madame    Trebelli.    Arthur  Roberts, 

and  Vlctorlen  Sardou. 
Zi£-tag Miscellanea  at  the  Zck).  (Illas.)  A. 

Morrison. 

Rev.  J.  K.  0.  WeUdon    (IlluO.  Harry 
How. 

Types  of  EngL'sh  Beauty.  (Illus.) 

Sunday  at  Home.  (53,  Patemoater  Row  ) 
November.  6d. 
Life  on  Our  Lightships.    Rev.  S.  T. 
Treaoor. 

Th«  Moon  of  Rimazan.    Lucy  M.  J. 
Gamett. 

A  Group  of  Barly  Hsmn-writers.  Rev.  S. 
G.  Green. 

The  Danish  Greeolander  .at  Home,  W". 
Gordon-Smytfaies. 

Sunday  Magazine.  (16,  Tavistock  Street, 
W.O.)  November.  6d. 
The    Inflnence    of    Paganism  upon 

Christianity.  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
The  Venice  of  the  Basf:  *  Srlnagar  in 

Cashmere.  (Illus.)  B  O.Talt. 
A  Day  with  a  Dioc?iaa  Inspector.  Rev. 

A.  Thorold. 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Mary  Harrlf on. 
Our  Bible,  How  It  haa  Come  to  Us. 

Canon  Talbot. 
The  Heroic  in  Missions.    Rev.  A.  R. 

Bnokland. 

New  Serial:  "The  family,"  by  Bvelyn 
Everett  Green. 

Sylvia's  Journal.  (Ward.  Lock  and  Co., 
Salbbury  Square.)  November.  6d. 
A  Chat  with  Louise  'Chandler  MuuUon, 
With  Pvrtrait.  Mrs.  Candour. 

Temple  par.  (8,  New  Burlington  Street). 
November.  Is, 
Washington  Irving 
Oliver  (StMnwell  as  a  Soldier. 
A  Moslem  Shrine,  and  a  FuneraL 
Creatures  of  Trantition. 
Among  the  Aleuts. 

Theatre.    (8^a\Ionei's  Hall  Curt,  E.G.) 
Nov«^mber.  Is. 
Portraits  of  Mr.  Atthur  Playfafr  and  Miss 

Mabel  Love. 
TbH    Apotheosis  of   the  Mnaic  Hall. 

Rudolf  Dlrc^s. 
"King  bear."  A  History  of  the  Piay. 
G.  W.  Dancy. 

Theosophist.  (7,  Duke  Street.  Adelphl). 
October.  2s. 
Varieties  of  African  Magic.     M.  A. 
Korahont 

United  Service  Magazine.  (15,  Tork  SL. 
Co  vent  Garden.)  November.  2s. 
The  French  Naval  Manoeuvres  of  1892. 
Our  Pressing  Need:  The  Enliffhtenment 

of  the  Masses.  Lt.-CoL  H.  Blrdale. 
Novelisl  8  at  S<  a.   W.  Laird  Clowes. 
V  Austrfilia  and  the  ^mpire.    Captain  J. 
Read. 

Naval  Requirements  for  India. 
Mounted  Infantry.    Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  F. 

Middleton.^ 
Command  of  the  Sea.  C?apt.  J.  F.  Dftniell. 
The  Volunteers  and  the  Empire.  Lieut. 

0.  W.  Bellalrs. 
A  Non-Commissloned  Oflicar's  Vie  as  on 

Army  Reform.  A.  V.  Palmer. 
Military   Punishments  —  Ancient  and 

Modern.  James  Me>ir. 


A  Plea  for  a  Railway  bo  the  Victiria 

Nyanza.   Dr.  T.  H.  Parke. 
The  7ime»  and  the  Ordnance  Survey. 
Lof  d  Tennyson 

University  Correspondent.    (13.  Book- 
selhrs  Row.  Strand.)  Octcber  )5.  ad. 
How  Aot  to  get  a  Teathing  Engagement. 
The    Matric.        Syllabus  -  English 
Language.  A.  J.  Wyatt. 

University  Extension.  (Fifteenth  and 
Chestnut  StretU.  Philadelphia.) 
October.   15  cts. 

University  £xt«iiBion  In  England. 
Harriet  S.  Blatch. 

New  Openings. 

The  Oxford  Summer  Meetings. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.  (66, 
Patf  rLoster  Row.  B.O  )  November.  6d. 
Marmaduke  Claik  Osborn. 
The  Religious  Teaching  of  Tennyson. 
D  raM.  Jones. 

Westminster  Revlewt  (37.  Bedfoid  St.) 
November.  2s.  6d. 
Mr.  Conway's  "  Thomas  Pafne." 
The  Financ'al  Relations  of  England  and 

Ireland.    W.  J.  O'N,  Daunt. 
The   Parisian    Street  Urchin.  Mary 

Negreponte. 
The  New  University  for  London.  J. 
.  Sprnoer  Hill. 

The  Sanctlors  of  Mrrallty  hi  Their  Rela- 
tion to  Religious  Life. 

Individualism.  W.  Scho;  ling. 

A  New  Union  for  Women.  H.  Moivan- 
Browne.  • 

The  Btcent  Ekctioni. 

Wilson's    Photographic  Magazine. 
(853,  Broadway, Sew  York.)  30  cle; 
October  1. 

Photography  Without  a  Lens.  Mens.  Ch. 
Gravier. 

Practical  Photomicrography.  A.  F.  S. 
Kent. 

Optical  Glass.  J.  R.  Gotz. 

^   .   .         October  16. 

Optical  Glass.  J.  R.  Gt>tz. 

Practical  Photomiorogra;/hy.  Continued. 

Work.  (Cassell  and  Co.)  November.  Cd. 
Carpentry  for  Boys. 

Young  England.  (59.  Ludgate  Hill.  B.C.) 
November.'  3d. 
Some  more  or  less  Precious  Stones.  Dar^ 
ley  Dale. 

At  School  In  Greenland.  B,  Beynon. 

Young    Man.    (9.  PAternoster  Bow.) 
•  November.  3d. 
Professor  Fairhalrn.    With  Portrait.  D. 

B.  Martin. 
Notes  and  Sketches  Abroad.   V.    C.  A. 
Berry. 

When  I  wf  B  a  Young  M»in.  With  Por- 
trait.  Rev.  J.  Munro  Gibson. 

Books  that  have  Moved  Me :  Mr.  F.  W. 
H.  Myers's  "St.  Paul."  W.  J.  Dawson. 

Is  Amusement  Devilish  ?  Interview  with 
nith  R.  F.  Horton. 

Young  Woman.    (9,  Paternoster  Row.) 
Novimber.  3d. 
Frances  E.  WiUard.  With  Portrait.  Dora 

M.  Jones. 
The  Ideal  Woman.  W.  J.  Dawson. 
An  Interview  with  Mrs.  Booth  Clibboro. 

With  Portrait.   Miss  M.  A.  Belloc. 
A  Peep  at  the  Cookery  School.  lUus. 

H.  J.  Barker. 
When  Wo:kis  Over.  II.  Miss  H-  Fricd- 

erichs. 
Headtches. 
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POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  ART, 


POETRY. 

APffOSy.  Nov  niber. 
Tiie  Hwebt  Now  is  Qathertd  In.  Helen 
M.  BuriisUle. 
Art  Journal.  N^vembe*. 
A  Burgundy  FoU  S-og.   (lUu8  )   B.  P. 
Strange. 
Atalanta-  Noremb  r. 
My  Lady'tf  Cvmiug.      (lUus.)     B.  P. 

Strangd. 
A  Daisy.   B.  U.  Uick»v. 
The  Violin-Player.   (IHa*.)  V.  Pla.r. 
Th*»  Last  Gift.   Meta  Orrei. 
••Well    Done,    Calliope  !  "      H.  D. 
Hawniley. 

Mor;turt  Te    Salutimos.  (Tennyion) 
Mtry  Macleod. 
Atlantic  Monthly.  November. 
An  Boglish  Mtisal.   Lltetie  W.  Kecte. 
In  Meinorv  of  John  Oreenleal  Whlttler. 

Oliver  Wendell  H  >lmec. 
Wbit  ier  (Dviagh  BHzabeth  S.  Phelpt. 
FourQiutral'  n.  C.  W.  Coleman,  Chariot  e 
P.  Bates.  J.  B.  T*bb,  E.  M  Thoma«. 
Blackwood's  Mafirazlne-  Novemb«>r. 
Tvnnyaon  and  *  Cymbnilne."  Sir  T.MartIr 
Leavln«r  Alowo^.   H.  D  Kawnkley. 
Californian  Magazine.  October. 
Vrtcatiyn.   (llius  )  A.  T.  Toirniend. 
Slumber  Song.  Jean  La  Rue  Buruet^e. 
Morning.  Gcraldlne  Meyrick. 
Catholic  World.  October. 
The  Oholo*.   U.  H.  Latbo  p. 
The  Cry  ot  Humanity.   J.  Buckbam. 
Isabella  Regnant,   li.  A.  T.ncker. 
;  Century  Maeazlne.  November. 

Beyond  the  L*mit.  Maurice  Tiiompeos. 
InsomLia.  T.  Bailey  Aldxich. 
The  Poem  Here  at  Home.  J.  W.  Riley. 
Browning  at  Aialo.  R. Underwood  Johnson 
j      G.  P.  Bradford.  G.  Bradford  Bariktt. 
.   Cosmopolitan.  November. 

White  Vi.leti.  (Hint.)  Elgar  Fawoett. 
Ked«ring.  C.  J.  O'Maltey. 
Sylvia.  Margaret  Croeby. 
I      Pompeii.  Mary  T.  HiggfQsoa. 
Toe  Nation.  Charlotte  P.  Stetson. 
To  Walt  Whitman,  The  Man.  J.  J.  Piatt. 
Eastern  and  Western  Review.  Nov. 
Tennvson.  Madame  B.  L.  Mijatovlcb. 
I  Glrrs  Own  Paper.  November. 

The  Tea  GtrL  Sarah  Doudney. 
I      InHoepltal.  B.  Nesbit. 
'  Good  Words.  November. 

The  Sbepherdeja.  John  Reld. 
I      AllSainu.  Samli  Dondney. 
Idler.  November. 

A  Fairy  Song,  (fllui.)  B.  Philpotti. 
Leisure  Hour.  November. 

Sonnet.  K.  Tnomevcroft  Foirler. 
Library  Review.  Novetnber 

Alfrei  Teuny>oa.  J.  J.  Brit«on. 
Lipplncott.  November. 
Tue    Homel*t.e  Thoughts.    Do  a  B. 
Goodale. 

Croydon  at  the  Tryi t.   Fi ances  Nathan. 
Mirage.  Bdlto  M.  Tnomas. 
Longman's  Magazine.  Njvem'xr. 
A  F«at  of  "ei.  A.  H.  Be  sley. 
Sunset   on  Henna  01  flf.    Graham  R. 
Tomson. 
Magazine  of  Art.  November. 

Novemb'V.   (lilus.)   A.  C.  Swinburje. 
Monthly  Packet.  November. 

Tennjrson.   C.  H.  Col^rldg**, 
New  England  Magazine-    Oc  ober. 
The    Three   Shtps.      (lUus.)     B.  S. 

Unbbard. 
A  Harvrst  Sonsr.  0.  F.  Markhim. 
Toe  Ordeal.   M  tdis  m  Oawein. 
John  B  o«n.  W.  H.  Cirratb. 
Mars.    S  .  George  B  st. 
,      Vespers,  Matins.   Stuart  Sterne. 
Nineteenth  Century.  November. 
Tennyson.    Tributes  by  Prof.  Hoslev. 
P.  W.  H.  Myers.  Hon.  R.  Nnel,  F.  (t. 
Palgrave.  A.  de  Vere,  T.  Watts,  and  J. 
Kn<*wles. 
Scots  Magazine  Xovcm^cr. 
Teunysju.  John  H  gbea. 


Scribner*s  Magazine-  Nov»»aber. 

Two  Backsrouiics.   Edi.h  Wha.toa. 

Villon.  FiaucisB.  Gummere. 

Betrothal. 
Sunday  at  Home.  November. 

Tbe  Grove  of  Grltf.  B.  Nisbit. 
Sunday  Magazine.  November. 

Slave  ana  t  n  «*    Katharine  Tyi  en. 

Nell.  BUen  1  horneycrof t  Fo«  ler. 

A  Village  Ghuich.  Jennette  Fotherg.ll. 
Sylvia's  Journal  November. 

Autumn.  Louise  Chandler  MoulU>n. 

Sea  Wisdom.  Grsham  R.  Tcnmn. 
Temple  Bar.  November. 

lione  An  ay.  0.  Kltobin. 

Niagara.  John  Sncdgras*. 

MUSIC. 

Atalanta.  N  v.mbtr. 

Havdn  nnd  M  zart.  Ernst  Pamr. 
Boston  Musical  Herald.    05i,  Tremont 
Street,  Boston).  October.  lOcnts. 
Huw  Wagner  Compostd.  H.  T.  Finok. 
MnsloattheWotkfsFair.  (Ilins.)  G.  H. 
W)lton. 

Century  Magazine.  Ncvember. 
Autobiographical  No.es.  With  Poitr.it-. 
J.  Ma*aenet. 
Church  Musician,   (li.  Bnrlelgh  Street. 
Strand).  October  16.  2d. 
The  Study  of  Gregorian  Plain  Seng.  11. 

J.  March. 
Musical  Bdnoation. 

Anthtm:  — ''Come  Unto  H'm.**  H. 
D/ncey. 

Etude.    (1704,   Chrstnut  S  rett,  Phila- 
delphia.) Octobtr.   15  rU. 
Rubinstein's  Cjdus  of  Seven  Piano  Reci- 
tals. W.  Tappert. 
Piano    Solos "  Rf  membrsnoe."  by  A. 
Clpollone;  end  "  In  Ttauter  Stnude," 
by  B.  0.  Klein. 
G  rl's  Own  Paper.  November. 
I-oulsa  Pyue.    With  Portrait.  R.  Lamb. 
Song Hidden  Love,"  by  BjOmscn. 
llusio  by  Grif  g. 
Idler.  November. 
Rehearsing  tbe  Savoy  O^era.  (Illus.) 
G.  B.  Bnrgln. 
Keybcard  (22,  Patemot-terRow.)  N^vtm- 
ber.  2r1. 

M^zsrt's  Romance  In  A  Flat.  Edited  and 

Fingered  by  B.  Kives. 
A  Chat  f»ith  Mr.  FrankUn  Taj  lor.  With 

Pof  trait. 

Ladles*  Home  Journal.  Nnv^mbfr. 

Th<*  Girl  with  a  Volc<*.  Maria  Roze. 
Leader.   (^.  Washington  St..  Boston). 
October.   1  dnl.  per  ann. 
Talks  on  Tune.  VIII.  J.  P.  White. 
Madrigal :   * '  The  I nterest  of  a  Kiss."  By 

ProLF.  N.  Crouch.  . 
Plsno  SoIa  :  Mazurlca.   By  Mtiller. 
Musical  Herald.    (8,  V^anriok  Line.) 
November.  2d. 
Dr.  P*rry.   With  P.^rtralt. 
Sir  Johh  Stainer  on  Muslo. 
Song :  **  The  Msple  Leaf  fcr  Ever."  Alex. 
Moir. 

Musical  Messenger.  (Hi.  West  S'xth 
St  ,  Cincinn-M>.  Oc»«^er.  15cts. 

The  Numeral  Mode  of  Musical  Notation. 
T.  Harrison. 

Anthem  :  "  Jubilate  Deo."  in  F,  by  G.  0. 
Hugg. 

Musical  Times.  (I.  Berners  Steet.  W.) 
November,  id. 
Robert  Franz. 

Beethoven's  Sketch  Books.  Cantlnned. 

J.  S.  Shedlock. 
Tennyson  in  Song. 

Mufic Four  Christmas  C^ols,  by  J. 
Barnbv  and  others. 
HuslC8l  World.    (145.  Wab<sh  Avenue. 
Chloagn.)  October.  15  cts. 
Mendelssohn^s  Piano  Works.  I.  B.  LSeh- 
llng. 

Rubinstein  at  Home.  Wtf  h  Portrait. 

Piano  Solos:  "Ballet  Music."  by  E. 
Meyer-Uelninnd ;  "Chant  Sans  Pit- 
roles,"  by  P.  Tschalkowsky. 


Organist's  Quarterly  Journal.  (7.  Gnat 
Mar.l)oroukh  Street).  October.  5s. 
"Moderate  In  G,"  by  A.  Parom;  "Two- 
Part  Song,"  by  B.  T.  Drffi  Id;  "An- 
dantino  in  C.  Minor,"  and  **  Cantabile 
in  A  Flat.'  by  D.  BelUndo ;  "  A  Prandial 
Fugne,"  by  W.  Pde;  and  *' March  In 
D."  by  T.  L.  Clemens. 
Strad.  (186.  Fleet  Street.)  November.  2d. 
W.H.Henley.  With  Portrait. 
Tbe  Technics  of  Vio  in  Playing,  dn- 
tinutd.  C.  Coutv«.isier. 
Strand  Blagazine.  (Southampton  Street.) 
Ociober.  6d. 
Song :— Infinite  Love."  Miud  V.White. 
Sylvia's  Journal.  November. 
The  Wagner  Festival  at  Bay reuth.  (Illus.) 
Mrs.  Wm.  Sharp. 
Werner's  Voice  Magazine*    (28,  West 
Twenty  -  thiid  Sueet,   New  York.) 
October.  25  cts. 
Thn  Qualifications  N'C-ssaryto  a  Vocal 

Mtsrer.  B.  A^ramoute. 
The  Elocution  of  Singing.   II.  J.  Wil- 
liams. 

A  New  Cono^ptitn  of  Action.    B.  L 
Fultcn. 

ART. 

Art  Journal.  (26.  Ivy  Lane.)  Nov.  Is.  6d. 
Lord  Mayor's  Day.  Photogravure  after 

W.  Logsdail. 
Mr.  Lngidail  and  Lincoln.  (Idus.) 
Rec^t   Fashions  in    French  Art.  I. 

(like.)  Marion  Hepwotth  Dixon. 
Bi-mingham  City    Museum   and  Art 

(}allery.  (lUui.^  H.  M.  CundaU. 
Raphael's  "  Crucifixion."  (Illus.) 
Birmingham  School  of  Art.  (Iilut.)  A. 

Vallanoe. 

The  Mural  Paintings  at  Marlborough 
House.  M.  Q.  Holyoake. 
Alalanta.  November. 

Michel  Angelo.  (Illus.)  G.  A.  St.rfy. 
Century  Magazine.  November 

IlzaR6pin.  (lllns.)  Isabel  F.  Htpwood. 
Chautauquan.  O^fXat. 

Paul  Thtmiaon.  (Illus.)  Q.  L.  Gary. 
Classical  Picture  Gallery.   (83.  King 
Street.  Covent  (harden.)  November,  la. 
Reproductions  of  "Madonna  in  Glorv, 
with  Saints  and  the  Donor."  by  Fra 
Bartolomeo;  "Judith,**  by  Oriitofano 
Allorl;  and  ten  others. 
Cosmopolitan.  Novemb€r. 

Art  Schools  of  Paris. 
Edinburgh  Review  October. 
Morelll  s  Italian  Painters. 

Porlnightly  Review.  November. 
A  Future  School  of  Bngllsh  Art.  Dnke  of 
Marlliorough. 

The  Woman's  Art  Exhibition  In  Paris. 
Good  Words.  November. 

Pictures  and  Print  J.  Bell. 
Magazhie  of  Art.  (Cass»ll  and  Co.,  Lud- 

gataUHt).   October.  Is. 
"The    Return."     Photogravure  after 

Marcus  Stone. 
Drawings  at  the  British  Muieum.  (U  na.) 

Walter  Armstrong. 
Art  in  lU  Relation  to  Industry.  With 

Portrait.  L.  Alma-Ta^ema. 
The  Leicetter  Corporal  ion  Art  Gallery. 

(lUus.)  S.  J.  Vicars.  I 
OriglnaUty  la  Pen  Drawing  and  Design.  { 

With  Portrait.  Harry  Furoiss.  | 
The  "Prix  (*e  Rome"  at-  the  Boole  dee  i 

Beaux-ArU,    Pftrif.     (Hint.)    A.  V.  i 

Parmlnter. 
Titian's  Summer  Pilgrimage.  (Illut.) 

Leader  Soott. 
Nineteenth  Century.  November.  | 
Whence  comes  tht«  Greai  Multitude  cf 

Painters  P  M.  B.  Huish. 
Michel  Angclo.  Mrs.  Ross.  , 
Scribner's  Maffazine.  November.  I 
French  Art.— III.    Realistic  Painting. 

(Illus.)  W.  C.  Brownell.  i 
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GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt  (Benziger,  E  naied- 
eln,  Swltz.)  60  Pf. 
Heft  I. 

In  a  Sculptor's  Workshop.    (Illiu.)  F. 

Hochl&ader. 
Tlie  Folk-Flay  at  Krslbarg.   H.  Leber. 
Tlie  William  Tell  Monument  at  Altdorf. 

(Illufl.)  E.Miiller. 
Stock  Bzohanget.  P.  Freidank. 
The  Golslne  in  England.  Dr.  A.  Heine. 
Heft  II. 

Man  at  an  Automaton.  T.  Seelmann. 
The  German  Folk  in  their  Soogs.  Dr. 

F.  J.  Holly. 
Heraldry.  (lUut.)  Dr.WelsB. 
Feathered  Wiuter-Songsttri.  (lUui )  M. 

Slein. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.    (Gnatav  UbI, 
Leipzig.;  80  Pr.  Oct. 
Italy.  Continued.  R.  ^eumann. 
Th«  Columbus  Celebrations. 
Baatern  Europe   Rotber  Romince.  R. 
Bergner. 

Th«  Msldive  Islands  and  their  Inhabi- 
tants. 0.  W.  Rosset. 

From  KInberley  to  Fort  Salisbury  in 
Masbonalmd.  H.  Fiiigge. 

Belgrade.  (Illu«.) 

International  Communication.  Dr.  E. 
Strasbur^er. 

ChOPffesanff.     (H«ns    Lioht,  Leipzig.) 
Oiks,  per  half-year. 
October  1- 
Dr.  Immanuel  Faisst.   With  Portrait. 
On  the  Teaching  of  Singing  in  Schools. 

Max  Arend. 
Otioruset  for  Male  Choirs  :—*'Fruhl{ngs- 
grnsff,"  by  T.  Pfelffer;  "Anbetuog 
Gottes,"  by  M.  Voge}. 

October  15. 
The  Teaching  of  Sieging  in  Schools. 

Oootinued. 
The  Vienna  Music «!  Exhibition.  O. 
Kelkr. 

Daheim.  (9,  Foststrasse,  Leipzig.)  SMkt. 
.  per  quarter.  0^%,  8. 
Our  Railways  and  their  Field  of  Cam- 
paigo.   H.  von  Zobeltitz. 
j      Mansfcld    and    the   Upper  Rdbllnger 

Lakes.  (lUus.)  W.  Borner. 
I  October  15. 

I      Sport  in  Gfrman  East  Africa.  (Illas.) 
Dr.  U.  Mejer. 

October  22. 
Columbus.  F^m  by  R.  Facbs. 
Colum»^>is.  (Illus.)  Dr.  F.  Violet. 
The  Berlin  Echibition  of  Housihcli  Ap- 
pliances. H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

Oeutsehep   Hausschatz.   (Fr.  Pnstet. 
ttifgensburg  and  Xitw  York.)  40  Pf. 
Heft  1. 

Rjtten  Financial  Compinies.  P.  Freidank. 
Bpilepey.   Dr.  L.  Schmitz. 
Sicetohes  from  Karlsbid.  (Illus.) 
The  Gipsies  and  Knife-grinders  of  the 

Hiimmling.   Dr.  F.  K.  Berlage. 
The  Civilising  Mission  of  Eiuland  in 

Iniia.  Dr.  E.Hardy. 
BiCiand  Thctr  SU)machs.  J.  Dackweiler. 

Deutsche   Revue     (60,  Taumzien^tr., 
Bretlau.)  6  Mks.  per  quarter. 
King  Cliarles  of  Roum^oia.  X. 
Tdc  Suiso-Frenoh  and  the  Triple  AUiances 

in  the  Light  of  Hlstorv.  II. 
The  Secrets  of  the  I^lanet  Mars.  A. 
Schmidt. 

Bduard  Lasker's  Correspondence,  1870-71. 
VIII. 

The  Polish  Revolution  oflSdS.  II. 
The  Partition  of  Afriui     V.  Lovet^ 
Cameron. 

V<^n  Ranlie's    Workshop.     XII.  T. 

Wiedmann. 
Philosophy  snd  Th'olngy.   p.  Brbardt. 
The  Age  of  Natural  Htsio-y.   F.  Bendt. 

Odutsche  Rundschau.    (7.  Liitzowstr., 
Ikriin.)  6  Mks.  per  quarter.  Oct. 
i     Ton   American    Jubilee  Celebrations. 
K.  von  Den  Stelnen. 


Flo  ence  and  Dante    Otto  Hartvrig. 
Mont  Blanc.  With  Map.  P.  GiUsfeldt. 
Th?  Economic  and  Fina'-clal  Outlook. 
Political  Correspondence The  Cholera, 
tke  New  German  Army  Bill,  Italy,  etc. 

Deutsche  Wopte.  (VIII.  Langegawe  15, 
Vioona.)  50  kr.  October. 
The  Moral  Re-birth  of  America.  L.  Gron- 
Innd. 

Factory  and  Home  Work  for  Women.  Dr. 
Sopme  Da*zynska. 

Have  Sari  Marx's  Theories  been  Over- 
thrown P  Dr.  R.  Uibing. 

The  Nationalisation  of  the  Mediail  Pro- 
fession. 

Die  Gaptenlaube.  (Ernst  Kelt's  Nachf., 
Leipziff.)  60  Pf.  HefdI. 
The   Glass   Works  of  the  Schliersee. 

(Ii:u«.)  A.  AchlMtner. 
Wi*Iiam  Lee.  the  Di.coverer  cf  the  Loom. 
M  Lilie. 

The  African  S  vacnahs.    (Illus.)  Dr. 

Pechuet-LOche. 
Our  Home  Birds.    Continued.    A.  and 

K.  Miiller. 
Writers'  Cramp.  C.  Falkenhorst. 
Health  and  the  Growih  of  C.tles.  Dr. 

Fr.  Dorsbliith. 
Ancient  American  Civilisation.  (Illus.) 

Die  Gesellschaft.  (W.  Frledrich,  Leipzig.) 
iMk.  30Pf.  October. 
Christ* niom,  the  State,  and  Soclalicm. 

Karl  Bleibtreu. 
Adalbert  Matkowsky.    With  Portrait. 
W.  Areot. 

Pifms  by  M.  G.  Conrad,  Hans  Fischer, 

D.  von  li'ienc'on,  and  others. 
C  rbon  as  the  Mover  in  Pdyohic  Appear- 

ancei.  L.  Mann. 
A  Contribution  (o  the  Knowledge  c  f  the 

Orlffin  of  Anti-Semitism  in  Germany. 

M.  R.  von  Stem. 

Die  Katholischen  Missionen.  (Herder. 

Freiburg.)  4  Mk».  per  annum.  Nov. 
Columbus.  Oonc'udea.  (Illus.) 
The  Missions  in  P'traguay.  Concluded 
Twelve  Hundred  Mi'es  in  an  Ox-Waggon. 

(Illus.)  Concluded.   Mgr.  Proulx. 

Konsepvatlve  Monatsschpift.  (E  Un- 
glelch,  Leipzig.)  3  Miras  per  quarte". 
October. 

Religious  Sects  in  Russia.  Conoludei.  A. 

Braohmann. 
In  Mollke's  Footsteps.  C.  B  'yer. 
Columbus.    H  L^ndwehr. 
The  Mission  Question  in  our  Pr.tfc- 

tora*es. 

The  Austin  Nun.  Katharioa  Bmerich  von 
Diilmen,  1774-1824.   Dr.  Rieiis. 

Kpitische  Revue  aus  Oesterpelch.  (I. 
Sc]iieyvogelg4»sp,  3,  Vieuna.)  4u  kr. 
October  1. 

Pjirll imentary   Candidates    without  a 

Programme. 
Th<*  Cholera  as  a  Sanitary  Irspcc'or.  F. 

Wl'fort. 

Rad  iph  von  Ih  ring.   Dr.  B.  Miinz. 

Magazin  fiip  Littepatup.  (Priedrichstr., 
207.  Berlin.)  40  Pf. 
fcf-ober  1. 

In  the  Diys  of  My  Litersry  Youth.  P.  K. 
Rosegffer. 

Dramatic  Impreis'ons.  Continued.  B. 
Aiierbich. 

B'rIiaa«aaArS  Centre.  II.  C  Gjrlitt. 
Zola  and  his  Works. 

O  ^tob?r  8. 

O'd  Am»rcan  Culture.  Dr.  P.  Trachart 
Wl  dennrnch's  N  w  P  ay  "  Cernhard  von 

Wrima-.'    H  v  m  Basedow. 
Berlin  as  an  Art  Centre.  Conoluied 

October  15. 
Ernest  Reoai.   G.  K^irpsles. 
Newspapers  anl  Literature.     VI.  A. 

Kerr. 

Dramatic  Impress'o's.  Continued 
Alfred  Tennys  m.   G.  Duncan. 

October  22. 
Columbu)  in  the  Drima.   F.  Mautbntr. 
Ernest  Renao.   II.   G.  Karpeles. 
Dramat'c  Impressions.  Cootinaed. 


Modepne    Kunst.     (Potsdamerstr.,  88 
Berlin.)  60  Pf.  Heftl. 
An  Excursion  to  Monte  Carlo.  (Illus.) 

F.  Borobardt. 
G  rman    Students'  Duelling  Societies. 
(Illus.)  R.  Hessen. 

Musikalische  Blattep.    (A.  Miohaells, 
Heidelberg.)  1  Mk.  per  quarter.  Oct. 
T-oughts  on  J.  8.  Bach.    Dr.  A.  W. 
Ambros. 

The  CharaoterUtict  of  Musical  Keys.  A. 
Gathy. 

Musikalische  Rundschau.  (T  Snhrey- 
vogelgasse,  3.  Vienna.)  2  Mk.  50  Pf.  p.r 
quaxter. 

October  1. 
Italian  Music  in  Vienna. 

October  15. 
Italian  Music.  Continned. 
'  Gringotre,"  Opera  by  V.Leon,  mmic  by 
LBrQU.  Max  Graf. 

Die    Neue   Zeit.    (J.  H.  W.  Dietz, 
etuttgart.)  20  Pf. 
No.  1. 

The  Eleventh  Anniversary  of  Die  Afwe 
Zeit. 

Historical  Matctiilism.   F.  Bngels. 
The  Eoglish  Trade  Union  Congress.  E. 
Ave  ling. 

No.  2. 

An  International  CoDgret s  on  the  Bight 

Hours  Day.   A.  Bebel. 
Historical  Mateiialifim.  Continued. 
On  the  Latest  Inquiry  into  the  Condition 

of  the  Rural  Labourer. 

No.  ,^ 

The  Average  Profit  Rate  and  the  Ma*^x 

Law  of  Valu#>.   C.  Schmidt. 
The  Cholera.   Dr.  I.  Zitdek. 
A  Rf  ply  to  NIeuwf  nhuis.  B.  Bernste'n. 

No.  4. 
Cholera.  Continued. 
Two  Novels  of  Gcrhart  Hauptmtnn. 
No.  5. 

Th»  Condition  of  Labour  ii  Auitrallm 

Max  Schtppel. 
Oboler*.  Concluded. 
State  Social! im  Again. 

NoPd  und  Sud.  (Siebenhu'en»»abr.,  2-3, 
Breiliu.)  6  Mics.  per  quarter.   OsU  ber. 
Werner  von  Siemens.  W.th  Portrait.  A. 
Kohut. 

German     Gjldimith    Worlds    of  tha 

Sixteenth  Oeniury.   F.  Luthmf 
Frnm  the  Posrhumons  Works  of  H:nrieite 

Herz.   H.  Hahn. 
MSrsb*l    Bazatne  at    the   Battle  of 

GraVtflotte— St.  Prlvat.  G.  Z^rnin. 
Baku,  "The  Niche  of  the  Winds."  B 

Stern. 

Ppeussische  Jahpbiichep.   lO.  Re'm-r, 
Berlin.)   1  MIt.  W  P  .  October. 
The  PoeocB  of  Michael  Angela.   W.  Lang. 
National  church.  People's  Chuich,  Fiee 

Church !   W.  Fab?r. 
The  Future  of  Csurtesy.   K.  Erdmann. 
Hocrates  as  a  Pjliticlan.  F.  K  >lpp. 
PoKtioal  Correspondence  —  The  King  s 

Referendum  in  Belgium,  Army  Reform 

and  Taxation  Reform. 

Schweizeplsche  Rundschau.  (A.  MiiKer, 
Ztiricli.)  2  MIts.  October. 
Peuse  an  \  R^mlnisosnoesof  War.  Bertha 

von  Suttner. 
The  Fourth  International  Peace  C  jngrcas 

a^  Berne.   Pi  of.  W.  Marcusen. 
B  orlal  and  Crematijn  of  the  Dead  among 
the  Ancien's.  R.  Low. 

Sphinx.    (Kegan   Paul,   Charing  Cross 
Road.)   2s.  3d.  October. 
Dr.    Hubbe-Schleiden's  Book   on  "  Tbt^ 

Theosopblcal  View  of  the  World  "  a^d 

Von  Harimarn's  "Pnil  saphy  of  Ihj 

Unknown."   O.  Plumaeher. 
Are  We  Re-ioc*rn%t*d  >   L.  Hellenbach. 
Tne  Immortality  of  Love  accoralng  to  Dr. 

Rademacher.   Dr.J.  Stlnde. 
The  Theory  of  Second  Sight.  Dr.  C.  du 

Prel. 

L»t  Us  Live  the  Birds.   E.  Ha  Her. 
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Stlmmen  aus  Marla-Laach.  (Herder, 
Freiburg.)  lu  Mict.  80  Ff .  per  annum. 
October  21. 
BUiie  Puci*.  IX.  W.  Krelten. 
The  Idea  of  Ju^^'ice  In  the  Socialist 
,         Systemt.   I.  H.  Peic^. 

The  Dramatlo  Art  of  the  Hlndai.  A. 

B\umgartner. 
DarwiDitm  in  the  Faculty  of  Pete  pt'oa. 
,         1.  K.  Prick. 

debar  Land  und  Meer.  (Denteche  Ver- 
hga  Anttalr.  S  uttK^rc.)' 1  Mk.  Heft  4. 
'      The  Golden  Wedd«nK  at  Weimar.  With 

Portratta.   Dr.  J.  kiireohoer. 
,      Old  and  New  Weimar.  (1  lai.) 
I      EiBenach.  (I  lut.)  A.  Trinlus. 
Prinoew  Anna  Amalie.  of  Welma*>. 
Friendtbip.  W.  Ki  chbach. 
The  Speed  Of  ExoreMTraiot.  M  Margot. 
Sham  Fight  log  unA  M>Utary  Manceuvrea. 

(Illns.)  B.  von  WaM-Ledwitz. 
Robert  WallmuUr  (Bi.  Duboo.)  With 

Portrait.    H.  Necker. 
Tae  Three  Oasbles  of  Gleiohen.  Clllus.) 
The  Heads  of  the  Vienna  BxblbiUon. 

With  Portraits.  Dr.  J.  KUrachoer. 
BftpH  Fire  Bxtingolshing  in  Homes.  K. 
Stfohl^r. 

Hom)  C  ibolsition.  D.'.  G  StreLlke. 

UnivePSum  (A.  Hauschild,  Dresden.)  50  Pf. 
Heft  4. 

Primitive  Times  in  Germany.  C.  Uol- 
stein. 

German  and  Fore!ga  Art  Tride.  O. 
Buss. 

The  GoHen  Wcddiog  at  Saze-Welmar. 

Wich  Portraits. 
An  American  Mode  of  Supplying  loe  to 

Private  Houses.  W.  Berdow. 
Heft  5. 

The  Romlnter  Heath  ani  the  Imnerial 
Hunting  Lodge.  (Hint.)  Dr.  K.  B. 
Schmidt. 

B^umur  and  Celsius  Th^mometers  C. 
Krogh. 

Farming  and  Fjret-yin  Gaimany.  T. 

Sseloiann. 
Bobsrt  Zelle.  With  Portrait. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meep.  (Union  Deutsche 
VerlagsgeseUsobafb.  Stuttgart.)  1  Mk. 
Hef(  2. 

The  Public  Festival  at  Cannstadt.  (Illoi.) 

H.  Oterthal. 
The  Old  and  New  School  i  of  Prussia.  II. 

J.  B.  Meyer. 
On  tbt  Banks  of  the  Ganges.  (IUl's  )  H. 

Zailer. 

Vlttor.o  Alfi;rl  and  the  Counteis  of 

Aloanv.   K.  Ko  .p«»l. 
An  OA  Hanse-Town-.Danz!;p  (lllus.) 

A.  Rtifkner. 
The  Anniversary  t  t  the  Discovery  of 

Anerica.    (lllus. )    8.  KugC. 
Life  During  the  Ma mc  uv.es.  (.Mus.)  A. 

von  Wiuterfeld. 

Hffo  3. 

Trav(  11  ng  Sketches  on  the  L&Ln.  (lUus  ) 

K.  K-'Ubach. 
Ballooning    at    the    French    Au  u-nn 

Man»i»av<e8    (IlUis.)   N.  vjn  En^eln- 

8*'a<lt. 

The  CoU  ur  and  the  V  ill  of  the  Leaves  In 

Au'unn.    Dr.  O.  Gotthiv  f. 
Ch^iM't'r  Rea*Un>{  h\  the  H-  (lllus) 

t>.  Mnrff.  8. 
The  Folk- P  ay  at  M.  ran.   (I'lin)   Dr  D. 

Saal. 

In  thP  AustrAli  m  Dasli.  (lllus  )  Dr  K. 
E.  JanK> 

Die  WafTen  Nieder!    (27.  Po*s?amir- 
str.,  Bet  lid.)   75  P/.   ()c  nber  15. 
Th  ?  Wri  lug  of  H  story  and  Progrts*.  M. 
Aier. 

Ttie  Da»y  of  the  Pfe»s.   A.  Berg^r. 
Lara  Byron  agalast  War.  J.  V.  Wllmann. 

Westermann*s  Illustrierte  Deutsche 

Monats-Hefle.  (Brunswick.)  4  Mks. 

per  (|  larter.  November. 
Em'n  PAsha's  Litest  Dia»v  in  Letters  to 

His  Sister.  II.   Portrait,  Maps,  and 

Illustrations 
Carolina  Louise.   Princess  of  Weimar. 

Continued.   Lily  von  K  e  sHitnann. 


Pictures  frim  Spain.  II.  The  Madrid 
^u'enm.  (Illns.)  Princess  Marie 
Urussoir. 

Frledrich   B^denstcdt.    With  Portrait. 

Ado^f  Stem. 
Lorenzo  dlMedid.*' II  Bfagnlfloo."  Por-^ 

traits  and  lilustratloos.  S.  MUnz. 
Old  Itzs^.  R.  von  Gtottaobalt. 

Wiener  Llteratur-Zeltung    (I.  Woll- 

zeile  2,  Vienna.)  25        Heft.  10. 
A  Girls'  Gymnasium  in  Vienoa.  Vlvui. 
Literature  and  National  Feeliog.  Dr.  T. 

Guntram-SchuHheiss. 
The  Intimate  Letters  of  Stendhal.  B. 

Lepelletier. 
The  Criticism  of  Po  try.    Dr.  H.  Sitten- 

berger. 

Zur  Guten  Stunde.  (Potedamentr.,  88, 
Berlin.)  Heft  1.  40  Pf. 
HeUbrunn.  (lllus).  H.  Noe. 
Our  Sun.  M.  GAllenkamp. 
Behind  Steel  Birs:  Sketches  from  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  (Illut.)  P.  Dob^rf  . 
In  I  lie  Court  Kitchen.  (lllus.)  A.  O. 
Klauss  nann. 

•  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 

Annates  de  I'Ecole  Llbpe  des  Sciences 
Politiques.  (108,  Biu'evard  St.  Ger- 
main, Paris)  6fr.  October  15. 

Postal  Unions.  Concluded.  L.  Poinsard. 

The  Auditing  of  Public  Acoounts  in 
Bnglind.  V.  Mare^. 

The  Neatralisatlon  of  Switzerland. 
Payen. 

The  Finances  of  the  War  of  1796  to  1815. 

Continued.  S.  de  la  Rupelle. 
The  Aborigines  of  Tunis.  M.  Oandel. 
The  Reoognition  of  the  Monarchy  of  July. 

Masure. 
F.  Leplay.  G.  Allx. 

ABSOOlation  Cathollque  (262.  Boulevard 
Sc.  Germain,  Pans.)  2  fr.   Oct.  15. 

0 1  the  Conquest  of  Liberty.  Marquli  de 
La  Tour  du  Pin  Chambly. 

Libsrty  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Con- 
ttnned. 

Bural  Banks  in  Al«aoe.  Continued. 
The  Progress  of  Socialism  in  Germany. 

Bibllotheque  Universelle  (18,  Klog 
William  Street,  St  and.)  3  fr.  60  c. 
Oct. 

The  Political  Id^as  of  Dante.   B.  Rod. 
Modem  Superstitions.  A.  de  Ver  Hlhac 
Impressions  of  a  Botanist  in  the  Caucasat. 

IV.  B  Levler. 
Od  Moral  Hygiene.  II.  Dr.  P.  Ladime. 
Ohroniques —  Parisian,  Italian,  German, 

English,  Swi'S,  ScientificsnA  Political. 

Chretien  Evangelique-  (O.  Bridel  et 
Cie.,  Laussnne.)  1  tr.  50  c.   Oct.  20. 

The  Actual  Conditions  of  the  Christian 
Faith.   Contlnu"?d.   G.  Fromm'l. 

Jesus  Chrlit.  Concluded.  J.  Bey- 
mond. 

Ad^lphe  Monod  and  Eug^:e  Bers*er. 
C  deluded.   A.  Watler. 

Entretlens  Politiques  et  Lltteraires. 
(12.  Passsge  Nollet,  Paris.)  60  c.  Oct. 
Ths  Paris  Commune.   II.  M.  Bikounine. 
Unpublished  P  >emt  by  JuUs  Liforgue. 
Frao?  Ai  Cappt^a.   H.  de  Kegnier. 

Initiation.    (5^.  Rie  St.  Andi^  des-Art«,  ' 
Paris.)   1  Ir.  Octiber. 
Synthetic  Chemistry.    (Illos.)  F.  C. 
B  aUt. 

Eltc^rioity  Produced  by  Living  Beings. 

Continued.   Dr.  Fugairon. 
The  Auoleit  Rellgija  of  th?  Oauli.  I 

Journ\l   des  Economistes.    (U.  Ri> 

KiChelii'U,  Paris.)  Hfr.Wo.   Oatuber.  | 
The  Parliamentary  W >rk  of  the  Chambsr 

of  Depu'ies.  A.  Llesse. 
T  le  N^w  Custom « Tariff  in  the  Cjlonies. 

A  Bonchi^ddBallp.  i 
Insurance  for  t be  Lusi  of  Proflti  in  Con- 

sequence  of  a  Fire.   B.  Rochettn.  i 
Review  '  f  the  Principle  Economic  For-  ' 

fign  Eomom'c  Pablleitioas.  Maurice  i 

Bl  ^k. 


The  Decrease  in  the  Fnnch  Population. 

L.  Roquf  t. 
Mr.   Hsrrlson  and  Mr.  Cleveland.  A. 

Baffalovlch. 
Meeting  of  th4  Sxiety  of  Political  Be  m- 

omy  onOctobir  5. 

Lumiepe  d'Orient.  (52,  Av  nue  K'ebe-. 
Paris.)  50  c  October  20. 
The  Ba,t  judged  by  the  Weet.  O. 
Hondas. 

Nouvelle  Revue.     (18,  King  WdlUm 
Street,  Strand.)  62  fr.  yearly. 
October  1. 

The  Victory  of  the  Torpedoes.  J. 
Da*  gdoe. 

Marshal  MaoMahsn.  II.  Commandant 
Grandin. 

Madame    Blavatsky.    I.    Mme.  Vera 

Jelihovsky. 
The  Museun  Fund.  L.  Ben^dite. 
Dramatic  Collabora  lon.    IL    A.  Cht- 

dourne. 

October  15. 
Marshal  MacMahon.  III.  Commandant 

Grindin. 

Unpublivhed  Mrmotrtof  BlUaod  Vtfenn<«. 

A  Papal  Legate  at  the  Court  of  Linis  XIV. 
I.  Cte.  de  Momy. 

The  Co- operative  Movement  in  Agricul- 
ture. II.  Cte.  de  R  jcqulgny. 

Madaxe  Blavatsky.  if.  Mme.  Vtra 
Jelihovsky. 

B  nest  Renan.  A.  Albal  it. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.  (28 
Boulevard  Poissonni^re,  Paris )  50  fr. 
per  annum. 

September  20. 
Gambet*a  as  a  Bsrrlster.  Continued.  A. 
Toumiar. 

M.  Bourgeois,  the  Minister  ot  Public 
Instruction,  at  Roynn.  G.  Achille 
Fould. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Turkish  People.  Gara- 
badBey. 

Letter  from  the  Pyrenesp.  J.  Le  Teur- 
trols. 

October  15. 

I      The  Social  Peril  in  Russia.    A.  Pottier 
I  d*Ar.». 

Gtmbetta  as  a  Barrister.  Continued, 
i     The  Centenary  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

H.  l..yonnet 
'     The  Turkish  Peoi^le.  Cjnthiued.  Gara- 
bid  Bey. 

I     The  Contemporary  Historical  smd  Literary 
Movement.  E.  A^se. 
International     Chronique.  Vic}mte 
d'Albeos. 

Re'forme   Soclale.    (54.  Bue  de  S^ine. 
Paris  )    1  fr. 

October  1. 
The  Tax  on  Cellbites.   M.  Vanla'r. 
The  Will  of  a  XVIIth  Century  Moraliit 

—La  Hoguette.   A.  Baleau. 
Two  Contemporary  English  Boonorolsts  : 

Ai  red  Marshall  and  (Charles  Devas.  C. 

Jaonet. 

Tbe  Society  of  Ancient  Hospitallers  at 

Lyons.  J.  B.  Guise. 

Oct)bpr  16. 
An  Inquiry  in  Belglun  into  Sslari-s. 

Prices,  and  Labour  Acounts.  A.  Julia,  i 
'•Administrative  Solidarity."    L.  Pju-. 

ta'n ».  , 
Toe  Temperance  Cruside  and  the  BIu^ 

Cross  S  «iety.   P  ator  Lenoir. 
A  Type  of  Industiial  Conclliatioa  i  H.  I 

Fr^ese's  Maaofastory  at  Bitlia.  E. 

Dubois.  , 

La  Revue.  (3.  Place  de  Vaols.  Paris) 
60  c.  September— October. 
Shakespeare's    '*  Mldsammtr  Night's 

Dream."   H.  Becq'ie. 
Maisme  d)  War^ns.  I.   L^o  Claretle. 
Ernest  Reaan.  H.  Buffenoir. 

Revue  d*  Art  Dramatlque.    (44,  Rue  de 
Rennes.  Paris.)   1  fr.  25  a 

October  1. 

The  Theatre  a^  Ptris  from  October  1, 1870, 

to  DeoemberSl.  1H71.  A.  Soubies.  j 
8h  keipeire.   L.  Bus^gette.  | 
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Optobelf>i6.  u 
Madame  Baiilt;  of  the  Oom^e 

9aiae.  M.  Vega. 
Muiic  and  Paotomlme.  P.  Hugoumet. 
PeUe'io,  of  the  Pa*aiB  R^yaL  F.  Qaii- 

pauxi 

Bevae  Bleue.  (Fisher  Uniii«»  11,  Pater* 
poster  Square.)  60  c. 
October  L 
The  Unlvcr»to  F^te  at  Dublin. 
Llfieratore  and  Sdeoco.  Concluded.  G. 
Lanfon. 

,  The  Benaifi«acc3  la  Burgundy,  15i3.  J. 
Durandeau. 
The  FSte  of  September  23od.    H.  Monln . 

■  October  8. 
Ameftt  Benan.  B.  F^igoet. 
China.  Bdn.o<  d  Plauchat. 
Talma    at    Bjrdeaux  :  Unpublished 
Memaiif.  M.  Albert.  .  -i 

Oo(oberl5. 
The    Euential    Character   of  French 

Literatdie.  F  B  uaetidte. 
George  Sand.  E.  Grenier. 
Tne  Chlcago'Bzhibition.  L.  Clarctle. 

.  Of^tober  22. 
The  Hitttory  cf  Literaiy  Beputatloni.  P. 
S'apfer. 

A  Fortnight  at  Salnte  P^lagie.  G. 
fiergertt. 

Dor  Pt>kk9  ia  South  Algeria.  H.  Fensa. 
Beme  des  Deux  Mondes.    (18,  King 
WUham  SureeD.)  (i2  fr.  per  annum. 

October  1. 

France  under  the  First  KestoraMon.  L— 
The  BKgijmlng  of  I^onls  XVIXL'f  Beign. 
U.  Houssaje. 

A  Skdioul  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Vte.  A.  de 
flapmrta. 

The  Eelatlon  of  Sjund  and  Colour.  ^  A. 
Binet. 

A  Voyage  of  Difoovery  through  American 

S  cUtty,  Th.  Beotzo  t. 
Hjrsemanahip  in  Fmnce.  X.  M oiany. 
Nietzsche  and  hit  Orlevances  agabut 

Modem  Society.  G.  Valhert. 
Tne  Friends  of  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre. 

F.  Brimetidre. 

October  15. 
Political  Life  in  the  United  States.  0.  de 
Varigny. 

France  under  the  First  Restoration.  II.— 
ThA  Revival  of  Part'ei  and  the  Ministry 
of  Marshal  S  ?alt.  H.  Houssaye. 

Th(»  Lettres  de  Cachet,  from  Unpublished 
Djojmei  ta.  F.  Fanck-Brentauo. 

Bishteenth  Century  Sbudies.    I.— Th** 

G.  owth  of  the  Idea  of  Progress.  F. 
Brunetlfere. 

Notes  on  the  Lower  Vivarais.  II.  Vte.  de 
Vngue. 

Revue  Encyclopedique.  (17.  Rue  Mont- 
pa?  nasse.  Paris  )  1  fr. 
October  1. 

The  Le  Sige  Fetes.  (Illus.)  L.  Claretip. 
The  Epochs  cf  the  French  Theatre:  M. 

Brunet  dre  at  the  Odc^Q,  189M882.  A. 

Chabrler. 

L4oii  CUdel.  WlthPortrait.  H.  Cas'e's. 
Fr*nce  in  Afi lea.  (Il  us.)  G.  Off^mont. 
The  Pipers  of  M.  Thouvenel.  With 

Port' ait.  A.  Oauvain. 
Criminal  Anthropology.  (Illus.)   Dr.  P. 

Sollier. 

Irrigation  in  India.  (Illus  )  G.  Damont. 
The  Valmy  Centenary.  (Illus.)  J.Grand 
C^teret. 

OcVbtr  15 

Th^  M  >vemenb  cf  Decorative  Art.  (Illus.) 
U  Marx. 

A.  Mflrcau's  History   of  the  United 

States.  (Illus.)  A.  Gauv^io. 
The  Anatom  V  and  Morphology  of  PI  ints. 

(Illus.)  H.  Coupin. 
ManinNitnre.  (Illus.)  B.  Bordag^. 
Cholera  in  Caricature.  J.  Grand  Cart<^ret. 
Benan  in  Caricature.  J.  Granil  Carteret. 
Revue  deFamille.  (8.  RnedelaChausi^ 
D'Antio,  Paris.)  1  fr.  50  c. 
October  1. 

Remioiicenoes  of  Louis  Uarmel.  Jules 
Simon. 


The  Pa^Urs :  Russia  anl  EnglaudtaaUia. 

Ad.ienne  Leconvreur;  lit,  G.  Larroa 
mtt.,.     .  .         ,  'K 

i8>isi  a^d  its  NsighbonrhoocL  JkMii. 

October  15.  "  ni^ti 

Louis  Harmel.  Continued. 

Sirikts  in  the  United  Stiti  s :  Homestead, 
Coeur  d'Aldne,  etc.  A.  Gigot. 

The  Camorra  and  tte  Matta  in  the 
Sidlieff. 

SoTe  OtMeet 8  of  Feminine  Cqufctry.  L. 

Rojg-rMIes. 
Tne  Two  ParU  of  Btemity  in  the  History 

of  the  Church.  C.  Benoist, 
The  Playthings  of  Sovei^elgos. 
Revue.  Frangaise  de  TEtrangep  et  dea 

Colonies,  (l,  Piece d'leua,  Paris.;  Ifr. 

60  c.  October!. 
The  Future  and  Present  Resources  of  the 

Malay  Peninsula.  A.  Fauwt. 
The  Dahomey  Question.  A.  Nogucs. 
The  Aiab  R4slng  in  the  Congo  State. 

October  15.  ' 
Operations  at  Dahomey. 
Toe  March  of  the  Choleia  Bpidemic.  L 
•^itidlgutt. 

The  Malay  Peninsula.  C  ntlnoed. 
Expeditions  on  the  Congo.  With  Map. 

Revue  Generate.     (28,  Orchard  Street, 
I^don  >  12  fr.  per  annum.  October. 
The  Memoirs  oi  Maxshal  Macdonald.  A. 
,  de  Bidder. 

tfdme.  de  Staal-Delaunay.  Concluded. 
E.  Mai  cel. 

Rama    In     Bosnia.     Concluded.  A. 

Bordeaux. 

Some  Work^  on  the  Revolution.  0.  de 
Ricault  d'Hericault. 

Literary  Impressions  —  Lamartlne.  F. 
Vauden  BcMch. 

The  Litest  Catholic  Interoational  Scienti- 
fic CoagRss.  A.  Grafe. 

The  Salon  at  Ghent.  G.  KaUer. 

Revue  de  rHypnotisme.  (170.  Rue  St 
Amoioe,  Paris.)  75  c.  October. 
The  Principles  of  Psyoho-Therapeutloi. 

Dr.  Van  Beden. 
Tne  Hypnotic  Sect  ion  of  the  Intematicnxl 
Congr«:ss  of  Bxperimental  Psychology. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.  (46,  Rue 
Lafayette,  Paris.)  2fr.50c.  October. 
Tbe  Catholic  Labour  Society  of  Notre 

Dame  de  rUslne  "  at  Harmelville.  H. 

Despcrtea. 
The  Pamir  Question.  A.  dn  Couroau. 
The  Separation  of  Church  and  State  in 

Franoe.  Concluded.  Y.  dei  Bruydrfs. 
T^e  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany.  J.  de 

Roohay. 

Revue  Phllosophique.   (108.  Boulevard 
St.  Gerjoain,  Paris.)  3  fr.  October. 
Study  of  tbe  Menial  Representations  of 
Musical  Sounds  and   Symbols.  Dr. 
Bruzltr. 

The  Development  of  the  Will.  Concluded. 

A.  Foul.lea. 
The  Pedago^icil  Movement.  B.  Blum. 
On  Modern  Mysticism.  C.  R'chet. 
Revue   Sclentiflque.    (Fisher  Unwin 
Paternoslei*  Square.)  60  o. 

October  1. 

Hote  Races  Transform  their  CivilUation 

and  their  Arts.   G.  Le  Bon. 
The  Observation  of  the  Moon  at  a  Shorb 

Distance.   C.  Trepied. 
Incubfltovs  in  Egypt.  P.  Devaux. 
October  8. 

European  Progress  in  Morocso.    A.  Le 
Ch&telier. 

The  International  Congress  of  Zoo!ojy  at 

Moscow.  J.  deGueine. 
The    Representation    of    Colours.  P. 

Souriau. 

October  15. 
Criminal  Anthrorolo^v  at  the  Brussels 

Coog'^sa.   M.  Legra^n. 
Submarine  Boat*.  L.  de  Dj^ri. 

Ortt/ber  22. 
The    Planet    Mars.    (I.lus.)  Norman 
L  ckyir. 


The  Origin  of  the  Arts  in  Indii.  Q.  Le 
Bon. 

Revue  Socialiste.    (lO,  Rue  Chabanali, 

Parir.)    Ifr.  50 o.  October. 

Trades  Unionism  in  Englaod.  G.  Gbialer. 

Th3  RevolQtion  of  the  Future.  Con- 
cluded.   H.  A»mel. 
Lk  D^bac'e."  R.  Bemfer. 

I  he  Limitation  of  Hours  of  Latour  in 
BeJgiunj.   B.  Vandervtlde. 

Ji  stice  a?d  tie  Economic  Order.  Fnb- 
lan. 

The  Social  Question  hefore  the  Bleoted 
Bodies.  A.  DelOD. 

ilniversite  Catholique.    (28.  Orchsrd 
Street.)  SO  fr.  per  annum.  October  16. 

The   Inner  L  ie  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Sienna.   F.  Vernet. 
Hr-M.  FiaysslDous  and  Apologetic  Spiritual- 
ism. C.  Denis. 

lamennals  after  H  s  Fall.  ARic&rd. 

Ihu  AbhiGuetHl.  A.  Devsux. 

B^Jew  of  the  Holy  Sciipturee.  B.  Jac- 
quler. 


ITALIAN. 

CivUta  CattQlica.   (8,  Via  Oelsa.  Rome.) 
25  fr.  yearly.    October  1. 
Patriotism  in  Italy. 

Modem     Civilisaticn,     Science;  and 
Criminals. 

Octob:r  16. 
The  Columbbm  Pageant  at  Gris«. 
Tbe  French  Bepublc  and  its  LegtslaUoo. 
The  Hittites  and  thtir  Ml^mtiooi. 
Nuova  AntoloflTia.    (466.  Via  del  Ooao, 

Rome.)  46  fr.  yearly.  October  1. 
Venetian  Artitts  in  the  Marches.  Ginllo 

Cintalamersa. 
Italian  Lite  as  Represented  by  a  Sixteenth 

Century  Novelist    Emesta  Masi. 
The  Banking  Queetion  in  Bn^land.  Q.  B. 

Salerno. 

Terenaio  Mamiani  in  Bxile.  T.  CasinL 
The  Spanish  Character.  Mantigaxzik 

OcUber  16. 
Lord  Tennyson.  Bor:co  Nencicni. 
A  New  Scheme  of  National  Bducation. 

A.  Franohettl. 
The  Great  Manoeuvres  of  1892  and  their 

Critics. 

Italian  L^fe  accordbig  to  a  Sixteenth 

Century  Ncvt-list.  B.  Masi. 
Military  Recollections.  L.  PuU^. 

La  Rassegna.  ^5,  Via  Satrlano,  Naples.) 
2  fr.  50.  S^tember. 
Ozone  in  Agriculture.  8.  Zinno. 
The  Electric  Works  at  TivoU.  A.  Vitale. 
The  New  Spanish  Civil  Code.  S.  d'Amelio. 
The  Question  of  the  Wine  CUuse.  F. 
Marino. 

The  English  Crisis,  and  rallan  Polloyla 
i he  Mediterranean.  * '  A  Diplc  mat  ist.*' 
Economics  and  F.nance.  A.  Argentino. 

Rassegna  Nazioniale .  (2,  Via  d*  1  la  Pace, 

Florence.)  26  fr.  yearly.  Octoter  I. 
On  a  New  Philosophic  Work  on  Liberty. 

G.  Mnrando. 
Cardinsl    Lavfgerle    and   the  French 

Republic.  A.  A  di  Pesaro, 
The  Living  Organism  considered  in  its 

Essence,  and  in  its  Orl^m.  R.  Fer/inl. 
The  Hexameron.  Part  III.  A.  Stoppanl. 
On  the  Origin  and  Vicissitudes  of  the 

Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes.  G. 

Cassani. 

Christopher  Columbus.  Drama  In  three 

Acts.  Luigi  d'Isengard. 

Ostober  16 
Pietro  Cos;  a    P.  B.  Oastagnola. 
Colours  and  Hygiene.  B.  Gabba. 
An  Ambassador  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Bome 

and  Bsilin.   V.  d'Arisbo. 
The  Hexameron.   III.    Conliaued.  A. 

Stoppanl. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie   and    tbe  French 
RppuW^c.  ContfP'Td.  A.  A.  di  Pesaro. 
Ernest  Renan.  G.  Grabriskl. 
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SPANISH. 

UAveng.    (21.      rtmforrloia,  Biurcelona  ) 
50  c.  Aogatt. 
Popular  AnthropoKgy.  IX.  T.  V^leoti 

Viv6.  .  _ 

A  Curious  Catalan  Castmn  :    The  Donee 

of  Torrent."  G.  V.  Mim-w*. 
Pyieaean  Sketch.  J.  HastO  Toncato. 

Espa^a  Moderna.  (16,  Cu  rta  de  Santo 
Domingo,  Madrid.)  i:i  rtale.  Occ.  15. 
Columbus  Lltorature.  J.  L.  Aosaya. 
Critical  Sommary  of  the  Cenuuy.  C.  F. 
Duro.  - 

Polliical    Survey   of  Borope.  Bmllo 
CasUlar. 

La  Hlscelanea.  (O'Byme  and  Leon,  Carta- 
gena.)  30  c.   No.  11. 
Jose  Manuel  Goeiugs. 
The  Ha  d  Gsreer  vt  a  J.umalfs^.  A. 

B«xazarte  JutEO.  ^ 
llUt^rical  Studies  in  CwlambU.  Tv^mas 

Uldslgo. 
Bec^uer.  J.  P.  Franco. 
Revlsta  Contempopanea.   (17.  C^U^  de 
Pizdrro.  Madrid.)  2  pesetas,  bept.  3). 
Pooular  M iscln  the  PhUiitpine  Islaads. 

M.  Walls  y  Merino.       ^     .    ^  ^ 
Begional'.sm  n  Qalida.  Continued.  L. 
Pedreira. 

Utcrary  Hlktjty  In  Spain.  Concluded. 

CM.  Oatcb.  ^      «  J 

Forms   of    Qovcmment.  Continued. 

D.  Iscm.  „ 
Offietal  Ssatistijs  in  Spain.  Diego  Pagos. 

DUTCH. 

EIsevier*s  GetUustpeepd  Maandschrtft. 

(Luzacann  0    46,  Qteat  Uussell  6trv  eo.) 

ls.8d.  October. 
Carel  Storm  vans  Gravw'sande.  (Plus 

Canserle.)  B.  Wesly.     ,    ^    ^  ^  , 
Professor  Opzoomer.    Dr.  Jan  ten  Brink. 

DeGids.  (Luzac  and  Co.)  3s.  October. 
The  Summer  Vacation.  Prof.  A  Pie  so-*. 
An  A  istrl^n  Diplomat    (Lodwig.  Funt 

Siahremberg.)  W.  H.  oe  Beaufort. 
Seoeca  tne  Tragedian.    L    Dr.  H.  J.  - 
Pol  sic. 

A  Fest  val  at  Bultenzorg.  Prof.  Oude- 
mans. 

TUdschrift  voop  het  Elnnenlandsch 
BestuuP.        Kola  ana  Co.,Baiavia.> 
Pait  7. 
Ground  Bents. 

How  the  Native  Census  is  taken  in  J^va 

and  Madura.  Vi.  Bergsma. 
Fendal  Tenures  in  the  Netherlands.  K. 

F.  HoUe. 

Bogi  (Sumatra)  Superstitions.  G.  Harri- 
bjmee, 

VrasendesTUds.  (LizioandCo.)  is.6d. 
Profit-sbariog.   J.  C.  Van  Msri-  en. 
Coal  and  the  Fuel  of  the  Future.  Dr. 

Sntjders.  .     .    .    .  , 

BlemenUry  Tiahilng  In  Agricnhure.  A. 

Bnwerdi.   

SCANDINAVIAN. 

Dasny.  (Fredrika-Bremer  Society,  StHsk- 

holm.)  Yearly  subscription,  4  kr.  No.  6. 

Fredrika  Umnell.  Eiselde. 

A  Protes»i  Against  the  Unnamed  Author 
of    Woman's  Social  Life."  Bsselde. 

American  Women's  Clubs   CecilU  Waem. 

Mrj.  BmMy  Crawford.   Hugu  Vallentin. 

The  Swedifh  Women's  Patt^clpa'iun  in 
the  W<  rid  s  Fa?r.  ^     „  ^  ... 

ComauniosUons    from    the  Fredrika- 
Bremer  Soalety. 
DanskOPen.  (Fr.  Jungersen.  Fr.  Nywrd 
^Sd  L.  S2hittJe-.  IColdlng)  Yearly 
subscription,  8  kr.  October. 

Pi  rj -notes  on  Grundtvigby  Slgfrtd  Ley. 
Fredrik  Nygard.  _  . 

A  Doctor's  Det)ate.  H,  F.  Feilberg. 

The  Bxploratlon  of  Ame  ic%in  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
8.  N.  Mouritsen.  _  , 

The  Scandinavian  Sdlors'  Home  in  Cal- 
cut' a.  L.  Schrrtder. 


Hiftiiat.  (Y.W  C.A..  Stoekhola.)  Yearly 

satscription,  2  kr.  Ootober. 
fievm  German  Forts.  Ellen  Fries. 
A  Poem  of  the  Miodte  Ages.  Wolfram 

von  Bschenba^,  and  Iteinmar  ▼» 

Zoeter. 

From  t.e  Life  of  the  Hindoo  Woman. 


Idua.    (Frithiof   llettbe-g,  Stoekhohn.) 
Ytsriy  sulMcdpt  on,  8  kr. 
Nu.  40  (260), 
The  Other  Side  of  the  Mtttrimo.«ial  Adver- 
tisement Question.  C.  M. 

No.  41  (2&1). 
Marie  B6LI     Wuh  Portrait.  BIchard 

Bergstr5m. 
Womaulinets  and  Univ«.rk'.ty  Stu  3ies.  M. 

Schmidt. 
Mr  J.  Columbui. 

No  43  (252). 
IsabeL'e   cf    Caatile.    With  Portrait. 

Bmil  Svem^ 
The  "  Bsck-hsob. '  Btraim  Bosentus. 
Water-eoloor  Painting.  S.  L. 

No.  43  (253). 
Alfhild  Agrell,  Au.horess.    With  Por- 

trair.  Hellen  Lindgren. 
To  Paint  or  Nc  t  to  Paint.  Georg  Nor  Jen- 
svan. 

NOPdlsk  TldskPift.  (Ltttentedt  fhclety, 
StxHsaholm.)  Nearly  su^siiiptton,  10  kr. 
No.  5. 

The  Argentine :  Bmig'ationandCulon'sa- 

tun.  P.  Vedel. 
Liwsuit  Beforms  in  tha  North.   II.  O. 

W.  Stael  v.n  Halsteui. 
Russia   Under  tha   Beaction   of  the 

N  r.hemWar.   Harald  Hjiirne. 
GolJaijd  Silver.  HansPorsell. 
Icelandic  L'.teratuie  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  JonStefaosion. 
OPd  och  Blld.   (P.  A.  Norstedt  and  Sdner, 

Stockholm.)  Yearly  Subeoription,  10  sr. 

Sep;ember. 

Columbus.  (Illu«.)  BmilSv<msen.  , 
The  World's  Fair  at  Cnivaio.    (tUui.)  ] 

Kariif  Gcljers  am.  .   «  « 

A  Swedisi  Art-Industry.   (Illus.)  B.  Q. 

Foc'ier.  ......  u 

A  Swedish  Sta'einxan's  Autobiography: 

Bemlnlscences  L.  de  Oeer.    O^.o  wn 

Zweigberk.  .        «   .  . 

Carollns  0-tb:r^.    Portrait  and  Autc- 

grap!]. 

Samtiden.  (GerhArd  Gran.  Bergen.)  Yearly 

Subscfipiion,    6    kr.      S.-pcember — 

October. 
Jonas  Llts.   With  Portrait. 
Goethe  and  Charlotte  von  Stein.  Georg 

Brandee.  With  Portrait  of  G.  B. 
(Gottfried    KtlUr's   Woman-charaolers : 

Mrs.  Laura  Markho  m.   With  Portrait. 
Cans  rles  in  Mysticism.  Ola  Hansson. 

With  Portrait.     •       „    ,  „ 
The  Queen  of  Siieba.    Knut  Hamsam. 

Wau  For:  r  jit. 
P ^ter  Colom  i.   Arve  le  U  .rine. 
Svensk  TidskPlfU  (Frans  von  Sch^ele. 

Uy»ala.)    Yearly  subi  rlptlon,  10  kr. 
Nos.  13  ana  14. 
Tin  Old  Tesrament  as  Instmotion  fjr 

Children.  L.  H.  A.  ,  ,  , 
Modem  Mora\-BOphl*try.  J.  A.  Bklund. 
Newer    Unionist     Lilerature.  Otto 

Vsrenlcs.  II.   

IttlLITARY  PERIODICALS. 

FRBNCH. 

Joupnal  des  Sciences  Milltalpes.,  (30, 
Hue  et  Postage  Daupbine»PAris.)  Yearly 
iubssriptioo.  40  fr.  Septemt>er. 
Tne  Figbt  at  Cbfttillon  and  the  Invest- 
ment of  Paris  on  tbe  South  by  the  Filth 
Prussian  and  Sdoond  Bavurian  Corps. 
A  Few  Obtervaiions  on  the  Bmployment 

of  Artillery  In  the  Field.  C  nUnued. 
A  Military  S:udy  of  Tonkin.  Commandant 
LsP'ince.  .  . 

I     The  Kecruitment  and  Hygiene  of  the 
I        Army.  M.  Boissonet. 
'  October. 

Tbe  Strateg;  ol  the  March.  General 
'        L  wal. 


O)  ober. 

Thf  Defence  of  a  Plateau.   7  Figs.  Ca^ 

rain  fie  Cugnac. 
Fitli  Organisation  of  the  Bngice.rs. 

Bevue  Marttime  et  Cohmlale.  (80, 
Boe  et  Paaaage  DanpUne,  Paito.) 
Yearly  anbseripuon,  59  fr. 
"AnPays  deeOaaaques":  N^OtMfliila 

and  iU  InhaUtufes  fai  1890. 
Long  Distance  Aerial  VoyaM.  Coo- 
tinned.  Leo  Dex  and  Msurloe  Dfbos. 
'  The  Beginnings  of  the  French  Baet  Indies. 
*'  La  Cnarento  Maritime." 
StatfsUcs  of  Wrecks  and  Oasnaltiet  fb.- 
the  Year  1890.  Coooluded. 

La  Mapine  Fpan9aise.  (il.  Bue  de  Tr^vtse» 
Paris.)  Yesrly.SOfr. 
A  Bevolniion  in  Naval  Artillery :  Sbort 
Guns  and  Panda. tite  Shells.  Bea.- 
Admlrat  B^vellldre. 
EngUnd's  Position  in  the  Mediterranf  an. 
Befleciions  a^  Clenoa. 
The  Bed  and  Blue  Squadrons.  J.  Yorick. 
Quick-Firing  Guns  and  Oummandent  de 
Frayssex's  Optical  Slihts.  Rdr-Adotiral 
B^vellldre. 

GBBMANY. 
Intepnatlonale  Bevue  nbep^  die  Ge- 
sAmmten   Apmeen  und  Hotten. 
(Veriag  von  Max  Bibeuz.eu,  Ba^eaow.) 
'u.  6d.  October. 
German  Armoured  Cupolas  and  French 
Imitati  ns.  28Fii(s.  Julius  Von  Sobiitz, 
T"e  North  B  title  Canal. 
Ciiaoge«  iu  tbe  ItUi.ig  Ins  ructions  and 
i        Tratuiug  of  Germau  oa\a*ry.   0:.lo  vou 
Monteljn. 

Austria.  TheA'movars:  Their  Doings  In 
Sicily  and  Sub  equent  Operatloni,  1 182. 
133d.  Mtjor-General  C.  vtn  Souk  ar. 

I  Jahpbuehep  fiip  die  Deutsche  Apmee 
i        und  Mapine.     (iv*  Mourrnstrasse, 
Berlin.;     Yeariy    subscription,  32*. 
'        Ootober.  ,    ^  . 

Bemlnlscences  of  the  Siege  of  D.edenhofen 
in  November.  1870.  .    ^  ^  ^ 

The  Kdbof  Torpedoes  in  the.  Attack  and 
Df«fenoe  ot  Bestricted  Waters.  vl«wed  in 
the  light  of  pist  oceurrenee^. 
The  Rusaian  Empire  In  tbe  Bliick  Sea  an  I 
tho  15  i.tern  Qu  stlon.   Ott j  Wachf . 

Neue  Milltarische  Blatter.  (DIevenosr 
a.d.  Oitsee.)   Qriy.  8.'.  Ojtober. 
Outpoit  Server  m  the  Germin,  Frenob, 

and  Russian  Armies.  Cpadadtd. 
The  New  Divisional  Organisation  of  tbe 

Russ'an  Fleet, 
rhvtogrammetry.  5  Figs. 
Th-i  Franch  Stetnwheel  T«.s»'l  Optl, 
BjiUo.m  Voyagei  for  Sslentl&o  Parp3tes. 
Li9ut.-Colonel  Hdrnes. 

ITALIAN. 

Rivlsta  di  APtlglleria  e  Genlo  ^(Tipo- 
Kraha  Vorfhera  Knrlo  \  Rome.)  Yeariy, 
24  lire.  Saptember. 
Mi'irary   Bridging  in  the  Armies  of 

Europe.  74  Figs.  Mtjor  P.  Spiccamela.  , 
Tel-phonic   Cjmmunloatton  In    Coast  t 

Bstieriee.   Lieutenant  G.  San  Mtftlno. 
Proposed  Modifications  In  tbe  Hsrnesslog 
of  ArtUlery  Horses.  6FUs.  Captain  O. 
de  Domlnicis. 

del 


BlvlBta    Mapittlma.  (Tlp^grafia 

Sen -to.  Rome  )    Yearly,  20 ».  October. 
Tbe  Fir»t  S  ep  in  Naut'cU  Science.   C  ju- 

tifiued    12  Figs.   B.  Gelcich. 
CompiUtion  of  the  Ute  Dr.  William 
Fruude.  F.R  S..on  the  Reslstanceto  th^ 
Motion  of  Ships.   12  Figs.  C  nttnu.d. 
N.  SolUni. 

SPANISH. 

Revlsta  General  de  Marina.  (Cal  e  de 

Alcaia,   5d,  Madiid.)  Half-yearly.  8s, 

September.  .    «  .  , 

Suggested  AltCTAtions  In  tbe  Training  of 

Midahlpmen.   Captain  V.  M.  Conca*. 
Normanas   System  for  Reuudng  the 

Vibrations  of  Vessels  Driven  at  High 

Sp^ed. 
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INDEX. 

Abbreviations  a/  Mcu^azlne  TitUt  n^ed  in  this  Index, 


Albe.  Albenurle. 

A.C.Q.  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review 

A.R,        Aiidover  Review 

A  A  P.S.  Annals  of  the  American 
AcadeoDy  of  Political 
and  Social  Scienoe 

Ant.  Antiquary 

Areh.  R.  A*-chitectoral  Btooid 

A.  Arena 

ArflT-  Argosy 

Art  J-     Art  Journal 

As-  AsclepJnd 

A.Q.       Asiatic  Quarterly 

Ata.  Atalanta 

A.  M.       Atlantic  Monthly 
Au.  Author 

Bank.     Bankers'  Magazine 
Bel.  U.   Belfon\'i  Monthly  and 

Democratic  Review 
Black.    Blackwood's  Magazine 

B.  T.J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
Bkman.  Bookman 

C.  I  M.    Califomian  Illustratid 

Magazine 
C.F.M.  CasseirsFamllvMagazine 
C.S.J.  CasseU'sSaturdayJournal 
C.W.      Catholic  World 
C.If.       Century  Magazine 
C.J.        Chamliers's  Journal 
Chap.  R.  Cbuitlet  Review 
Chaut.  ChautauQuan 
Cb.MlS.I.Chorch  Missionary  Ic-. 

telligencerand  lUcord 
Ch.  Q.     CJiurcn  Quarterly 
C.R.       Contemporary  Review 
C.  Cornhill 
Cos.  Cosmopolitan 
Clit.  R.  Critical  Review 


D.  R.       Dublin  Review 

E.  W.R.    Eastern  and  Wes  ern 

Review 
Eoon  J.  Kcanomic  Journal 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review 
E.R.       Edinburgh  Review 
£d.R..A.  Educa  ional  Review. 

America 

Ed.R.X.  Edocatlona!  Review, 
Loadon 

E.  H.       English  Historical 

Review 

H.  :.        English  niustnted 

Magazine 
Ex.  Expositor 
F  L  Folk-L->re 

F.  R.        Fortnightly  Review 

F.  Forum 

Fp.  L.     Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly 

G.  M.       Gentleman's  Magazine 
G.O.P.    Girl's  Own  Paper 
C.W,      Good  Words 

G.B.        Greater  Britain 
Happ.     Harper's  Magazine 
Help  Help 
Horn.  R.  Homiletic  Review 

I.  Ider 

I.J.E.      International  Journal  of 
Ethics 

I.R         Investors'  Review. 

Ip.  E.R    Irish  Ecclesiastical 

Record 
IP.  M.      Irish  Monthly 
Jew.Q.  Jewish  Quarterly 
J.  Ed.     Jounial  of  Education 
J.  MiCPO.  Journal  of  Microscopy 

and  Natural  Science 
JUP.  R.   Juridical  Review 


J.R.C.I.  Jountal  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute 

K.O.       King's  Own 

K.  Knowledge 

L.H.       Leisure  Hour 

Li  bp.  Library 

LibP.R.   Library  Review. 

Lipp.      Lippincott's  Monthly 

L.Q.        London  Quarterly 

Lonfif.     Longman's  Mogaaine 

Luc.  Lucifer 

Lud.  H.  Ludgate  Monthly 

Ly.  Lyceum 

mac.       Macmill&n's  Magazine 

M.A.H.    Mava/.ittK  of  American 

History 
M.  Apt    Magazine  of  Art 
Man.  Q.  Mancliester  Quarterly 
M .  E  ■       Merry  England 
Mind  Mind 

Mis.  R.    MIssionarjr  H 2 view  of 

the  World 
Mon.  Monist 
M.  Month 
M.  P.       Monthly  Packet 
Nat.  R.    National  Review 
N  Sc.      Natural  Science 
N.N.        Nature  Notes 
N.E.M.    New  EnglandMagazine 
NewR.    New  Review 
N.H,       Newbery  House  Maga- 

zhie 

N.C.       Nineteentli  Century 
N.A.R.    North  American  Review 
Nov.  R.  Novel  Review 
O.D.       Our  Day 
0.  Outing 
P.E.F.    Palestme  Exploration 
Fund 


Phpen.  M.  Plirenological  Mag. 


P.Lc 
P.H.Q. 


§:«• 

Rel. 
R.C. 
Sc.  A. 
Scots 


Scot.  R. 
Scpib. 
Shake 
StP. 
Sun.  H. 
Sun  H. 
T.B. 
Th 

Think. 
U.S.M. 

Vic. 
Wei.  R. 
W.R. 
Y.E. 
Y.M. 
Y.W. 


Poet  Lore 

Presbyterian  and  Be- 

formwl  Review 
Primitive  Methodist 
Quarterly  lieview 
P.R.G.S.  Proceedings    of  the 
Royal  Geographical 
Society 

Psy.  R.    Proceedings    of  the 
Society  for  Psychical 
Research 
Q  J  Econ.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics 
Quarterly  Review 
Quiver 
Reliquary 

Review  of  the  Cburohet 
Solenof»  and  Art 
Scots  Magazine 
Scot  CM.  ScTkttisl.  Geographical 

Magazine 
SeottVek  Review 
Srribner*s  Magazine 
Shakespeariana 

Strand 

Sunday  at  Home 
Sunday  Magazine 
Temple  Bar 
Thtatre 
Thinker 

United  S  e  rv  ce 

Magazine 
Victorian  Magazine 
Welsh  Review 
Westminster  Review 
Young  England 
Young  Man 
Young  Woman 


Acadian  Proviace*by*the-Sea.  A.  W.  Eaton  on 
N  E  M.  OcG 

Aerial  Navigation,  J.  P.  Holland  on,  Cos. 

Nov 
Africa : 

The  Ethics  of  African  Bzp'oration,  Dr.  R.  N. 


Cost  on.  A  Q.  Oct 

of 

B  T  J,  Oct 


Tra^le  Marks  o?  the  South  African  Republic. 


A  Railway  to  the  Nyaoza.  by  T.  H.  Parke, 

nSM.ifov 
British  0£Bciali  and  French  Accusationi,  by 

Captain  Luanrd.  F  R,  N.v 
Uganda.  Ch  Mis  I.  Nov 
The  Tribes  of  Masbonaland,  J.  T.  Benton, 

Scot  G  H.  Oct 
The  Ruined  TempVs  of  Mashonaland,  B.  M. 

W.  Swan  on.  Scot  G  M,  Oct 
Sport  and  Natural  Hist  ry  on  th^  BotleMi 
River,  N  Gamiland,    H.  A.  Brydtu  on. 
LoDfiT.  Nov 

Agrlc«iUi3re  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Journal  of 

r A9  Rnyal  Agrieultural  Soc  ety) 
A^ricaltural    Labourers    (see    under  Rur.iI 

Life) 

A!as«to  Ai  a  Winter  Betort,  B.  M.  Lynch  on, 

E  W  R.  Oct 
Aleuts,  TB.  Nov 

A  len.  JvUey»  W.  H.  Winalow  on,  A  M.  Nov 
America  (seeaino  under  Columbus) : 
Las  Caw's  Na  rratlve  of  the  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery, B*v»  L.  A.  Dat'o  on,  C  W,  Oct 
The  Whveabouts  of  Vin'and,  by  L.  G.  Power, 
N  E  M.  Oct 
Amperzind,  J.  Hooper  on,  G  M.  Nov 
Amusement,  B.  F.  Horton  on,  Y  M.  Nov 
Anaetthetios . 
On  Death  from  Chloroform,  As,  Third 
Quarter 

Andet;  The  Equatorial  Andes  and  Moun- 
taioaering.  Q  R,  Oct 

Antbropologicat  History  of  Europe,  by  J. 
Beddoe,  MSOt  R.  Oct 

D'Aoita.  Due.  Portraits  of,  StP.  Oct 

Archaeology  see  Contents  of  the  Htliquiry, 
Journal  of  1M  Cork  Archteologieal  Hoeittif, 
Ksset  Heviewt  Palestine  Eiplo'at.on  Fund, 
Antigua  y  ' 


Architecture  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Arthi  \ 
tectural  li'cotd) : 
The  Influence  of  Greek  Architf  cture  In  the 
United  States,  Prof.  W.  H.  Gjcdy>ar  cn. 
Chaut,  Oct 

d'Argenson,  Marquis,  and  Marshal  Saxe,  E  R. 

Oc; 
Armies : 

Mounted  Infantry,  Lleut.-Gtn.  Sir  F.  Middle 

ton  on,  US  M,*Nov 
Army  Reform,  A.  V.  Palmer  on,  U  S  M 

Nov 

Military  Panisbments,  J.  Mew  on,  U  S  H. 

Nov 

National  Guard  of  New  Jersey,  Lieut.  W.  H. 

0.  Brown  cn.  0,  Nov 
Tolle  a'^d  its  Government  Factory  of  Ai  ms, 

CJ.  Nov 

TUe  Reliflrion  of  Soldie  s,  Bev.  B.  J.  Hardy 
cn.  G  W,  Nov 
Assfs,  Wild  and  Tame,  by  M.  Bell,  M  Nov 
Aesyrian  Archseologv  (re^  als3  cnnten's  of  tl-e 
P^ileftine  Exploration  Fwtd  Quarler>y  State- 
men*)  : 

The  Petrie  Papjri,  Prjf.  J.  P.  MahsfTy  on. 

New  R.  Nov 
Astrology  Fin  de  Sidcle,  by  E  Lee.  A,  Oct 
Ant^'onomy : 
Modern  Stellar  Astronomy,  Agnes  M.  CIe*ke 

on,  D  R.  Oct 
Another  Word  on  Other  Worlds,  by  Rev.  A.  P. 

Hewit,  C  W,  Oc. 
The  Old  Astronomy,  by  T.  H.  B.  Graham, 

G  M.  Nov 

Signalling  Msrs.  W.  M.  Plerson  on,  C  I  M 
Oct 

At'ai  tic  Oceau : 
New  Ch  rt  of  tl:?  Currents  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Met«)orologlcal  Observatories, 
Albert,  Prince  of  Monaco  on,  Scot  G  M. 
Oct 

Atmosphere.  Hygiene  of,  Prof.  8.  Lickwo^  on, 

NAR.Oct 
Anstralia: 

Australia  and  the  Bmrire,  by  Cipt.  J.  Reid, 

U  S  M.  Nov 
Australian  Banks  aid  Biitlih  Derositi,  CJ 

Njv 


Bscon  vertus  Shakespeare,  by  B.  Reed,  A.  Oct 
Basket  Makers,  J.  0.  <3arr  on,  C  I  M.  Oct 
Bentinck,  Lord  George,  on  tue  Turf,  Black, 
Nov 

Bible  and  Biblical  Cr'tlclsm : 
How  Oar  Bible  h««  Cjme  to  Us,  by  Can  n 

Talb  t.  Sun  M.  N  .v 
DO'S  the  Bible  Contain  Scientific  Brrors  t  by 

C.  W.  Shields,  C  M.  Nov 
Brit  iih  Criticism  on  the  Old  Testament,  E  R. 

Oct 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  "Higher  Criti- 
cism," Ch  Q.  Oco 

The  Great  Rellgiooi  Problem  rf  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  Lux  Macd>,  A.  ce 
Vere  on,  D  R.  Odt 

Th4  Authorship  and  imposition  of  the  Hexa> 
*euch,  C.  Van  Den  Biesenon,  D  R,  Oct 

Cli'syne's  Bamt  ton  Lectutes  and  the  Date  of 
the  Psalter,  Ch  Q.  Oct 

The  Uncanonieal  and  Apoc  yphal  Gospel*, 
R.  Bryict  on.  P  M  Q.  Oct 

The  Historicity  of  the  Gospels,  Rev.  Dr.  Bar- 
rowj  on,  Horn  R.  Oct 
Bicyc  ing,  s'e  under  Cyling 
Bindon  Hill,  W.  W.  Fowler  on.  Mao,  Nov 
Birds : 

Bird    Courtship,   by  J.   Bu' roughs.  Cos, 

Nov 

Bi  d  Dwellers  by  the  Se),  by  F.  A  Fuloher. 
CF  M.Nov 

Bismarck  anl  the  Empeio*.  J.  H.  Sear.tn, 

N  A  R.  Oct 
Black  Country,  T.  Pinn-ck  on  L  H.  Nov 
Blind,  Th»,  and  Dr.  W.  Mo3n,  C  S  J.  Nov 
Bramwel'.  Lord.  G.  H.  Knott  on.  Jiip  R.  Oct 
Brasses,  Gertrude  Harraden  on.  G  0  P.  Nov 
Brazil :  Emigra  ion  to  Brazil,  B  T  J.  Oct 
Brook  Farm,  Reminiscences  of,  C  M.  Nov 
Browne.  Dr.  Lennox.  Portraits  of,  StP.  Oct 
Browne,  Sir  Thos.,  As.  Third  Quarter 
B'-ownirg,  Rol)ert, 

The  Poet  of  Democracy,  Prof.  O.  L.  Triggs, 
PL.  Oct. 

Burmese  Traitt,  by  H.  C.  Moore,  F  R,  Nov 
Burton.  Sir  R., 
An  Exp'anation  and  a  Defence,  by  Lidy 
Button,  New  Rr^v  | 
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California : 

New  Loi  Angelofl,  J.  B.  Henderton  on,  C  I  M, 

Oct 

Fruit- Growing,  W.  Roberts  on,  F  R.  Nov 
Canaia :  Present  Posilion  of,  L.  Irwell  on,  A  Q 
Oct 

Carmignola,  Obas .  Edwardei  oo,  Mac.  Nov 
Cashmere,  see  under  India 
Cathedrals,  see  under  Churches 
Catiinl  io  C  auroh : 
F4l«ebo)ds  abou*-.  Convent  Life,  M.  F.  Cuiack 

on,  Horn  R,  Oct 
The  General  Chapter  of  the  Jesuits,  R.  S. 

B  auolerk  <  n  Nat  R,  Nov 
Tae  Jdtu't  H  itio  {ftudiorum  in  Popular  Litera- 
ture, Rev.  T.  Hugh  s  oa,  C  W,  Oct 
Catholic  Conference,  18^  '.  H,  Nov 
Chicago  and  the  Worl  «'s  Fa'r : 
The  Designers  of  the  WorM's  Fnir,  F.  D. 

Millet:;  on.  Harp.  Nov 
Chicago's  Pa  t  in  th)  World's   Fair,  P. 

Movea^h  on.  Scrfb,  Nov 
Some  Bxposit'on  r<es  of  Sunday,  Bishop 

Potter  on,  CM,  No  7 
Sabbith  Cloftiog  of  tbe  World's  Fair,  Rev.  W. 

F.  CrafU  on,  0  D.  Oct 
Sunday  and  tlieCo'imi'  ian  Exposition,  Biibop 
H.  C.  Potter  on,  F,  Oot 
Childhood  and  the  Cnuich,  Rev.  Dr.  Parsons  on 

Horn  R,  Oct 
Chinese : 

Can  a  Ohhiaman  Become  a  Christian  ?  By 
Rev.  F.  J.  Masters,  C  I  H,  Oct 

Chloroform,  see  under  Au^athetfci 

Cho'sy,  Ahb6  de,  L.  Laiimer  on,  Nat  R,  Nov 

Cholera : 

Sir  W.  M'jore  and  Others  on,  A  Q.  Oct 
Safeguirds  against  Ciolera.  Surg.-Gen.  W. 

Wyman  and  Others  on,  N  A  R.  Oct 
TheXe.sm  of  P.-ec(ding  Epidemics,  by  Dr. 

L.  A.  Savre,  F.  Oc . 
Cholera  Llteratuie  and  Practice  during  the 

Late  Bpid-raic.  As.  Third  Quarcer 
Church,  Gen.  S'r  R,  and  tb?  Apulian  Brigands, 

B.  M.  Olnirch  on,  Black.  Ncv 
Church  ani  Chjistianity : 
The    Churdi    and    Ltbonr    Co  >  blnatl  n, 

Canon  Sco  t  HoPani  on  Eeon  R.  Oct 
The  Chu  ch  and  th3  World,  P.  Cameron  on, 

H  A,  Oct 

The  Chrlst'aii  Citizen,  by  Kev.  S.  Schwatm, 

Horn  R,  Oc*, 
Childhood  and  the  Church,  Sev.  Dr.  Parsons 

on,  Horn  R.  Oct 
Chu'ch  Confederation,  Prof.  Q.R.  Crooks  on, 

Horn  R,  Oc  . 
Early  Caronloles  of  the  Western  Church, 

Ch  Q.  Oct 
Is  Chrifctlsn'ty  an  Evo'ullon  ?  L  Q  Oct 
The  Influeaie  of  PM^a^^ism  on  ChristiiDity, 

Arcbie&co  t  Farrar  '-n,  Sun  M.  Nov 
Prot^ablllty  and  Fai.h,  J.  Morris  on,  D  R 

Ojt 

Cjurch  of  England  (s.e  a's)  under  Prayer- 
book)  : 

C&urch  Movement  of  1883.  N  H.  Nov 

TbA  P/esf-nt  Posi  i  n  of  the  High  Church 

Party,  O.  Cblld  on,  C  R,  N  v 
Biihopof  Salisbury  en  the  Huly  Communion, 

L  Q.  Oot 

Clerical  Pff  ferment  under  the  Duke  of  Ncw- 
cmle.  Miss  BateaoQ  on,  EH,  Oct 
Church  oi;  Scotland:    The  Pan-PnBbvtt»»iin 
OuuacU.  Rev.  T.  S  'mmervi.le  on,  Scots,  N^v 
Churches : 

Statutes  ( f  Lincoln  Catheiral.  Ch  Q.  Oct 
C.tles  and  City  Li'e: 
Growth  of  Grta .  Cities.  L.  M.  Haupl  on, 
Cos,  Nov 

Cla  7pole,  J  <hn,  R.  W.  Ramsey  on,  G  M.  Nov 
Cl»*ncal    Preferment,  see  under   Chunh  of 

Eagland 
C  jaobing,  see  under  Horses 
Callings,  J^sse,  and  Tfic  Ifural  World,  Lo.c 

Stanley  of  Alderlev  on.  Nat  R.  Nov 
Colonies  and  Imperinl  Federation  csej  a!8o  con- 
tents of  Greater  Britain) 

Solidarity  without  Federation,  M.  M'l! wraith  | 
on,  Jur  R,  Oot  I 
Columbud  : 

Rev.  A.  D.novan  on.  Rel,  Oct 

Rev.  J.  L.  Spaldmjj  t  n.  C  W,  Oct 

The  True  CharActer  of  Chrl.tophtr  Columbus, 
by  A.  P.  Dunlop.  A.  Oco 

Columbui  ani  lit*  Friends,  by  I.  B.  Cfioate. 
N  E  H.  Oct, 

Columbus  in  FicUcn.  O.  A.  Bit-rstadt  on, 
M  A  H.  Oct 
Commune  in  Paris  (mc  under  Paris) 


Condi,  Hocse  of,  E  R»  Oct 

Dookcxy  ISohto'.  H.  J.  Barker  oo,  Y  W,  Nov 

Cuokii  g,  Art  tf,  CoL  A.  Kenney  Utnerbon, 
N  C,  Nov 

Coral  Reef,  C.  F.  Holder  on,  C  I  M » Oefr 
Corday,  Charl  tte.  B.  H  opkins  on.  Ata.  Nov 
Corinth, Gulf  of.  Prof.  Harro*er  on,  G  W,  Nov 
Crlckellu  tbe  United  ttates,  by  G.  S.  Palttr- 

8on,  Lipp,  Nov 
Crime : 

The  Growth  of  Education  and  Crime,  Ch,  Q. 

Oct 

Cromwell  ss  a  S  ddier,  T  B,  Nov 
Curtis  Gearge  William.  Harp,  Nov 

Portrait  of,  C  H.  Nov 
Cycling : 

Th  Social  and  Economic  Influences  of  the 
Bicycle,  S.  Baxter  on,  A,  Oct 


D  nte'A  C  aim  to  Poetic  Emiaence,  S.  D.  Divls 

on,  P  L,  Oct 
Dardietau,  Songs  and  Legends  of.  Dr.  G.  W. 

L-itner  on.  A  Q.  Oct 
Dta*h-Masks,  L.  Hutton  on  Harp,  Nr.v 
Denver  Ci'y,  T.  Tooge  on,  N  E  M,  Oct 
D  nkey  Mart  of  London,  W.  J.  Gwdon  cn,  LH 

Nov 
Dreams : 

Study  of,  by  F.  Greenwood,  New  R.  Nov 
Dreams  and  Perceptive  IllusioLs,  C  J.  Nov 
Dress: 

The  Development  of  Dress,  Q  R.  Oct 
CI  >(hes  Sir  H  Maxwell  t  n.  Black.  Nov 
Tbe  Late  t  Ideas   on   Hygienic  Ck  thing 

G  OP, Nov; 
Symprsiani  on  Women's  DrcM,  by  Lady 

Harbert^n  and  Odtters,  A.  Oct 
T  e  Nixt  Seep  Forward  f  .r  Women,  by  B.  O. 

Flower  cn.  A,  Oct 


Eddyitone  Lighthouse,  F.  G.  Kl.ton  cn,  Str, 

Oct 

E.I ucitlon  (sre  also  Contents  of  the  Cniver/titj/ 
Correspojident,  A'inder^arlen,  Cniversity  EHcn 
sion,  Educational  Hevtew)  : 
The  Growth  of  Education  end  Crime,  Ch  Q. 
Oct 

Rousseau's  Theory  of  Edaoatioo,'A.  E.  Street 

on,  Mac.  Nov 
Saciot'i^y  in  the  Higher  Bdacation  of  Womi  n, 

bvS.  W.  Dike,  A  M.Nov 
A  Day  with  a  Dioceian  Inipcctor.  Rev.  A. 

Tziorold  on,  Sun  M,  Fov 
Eton  College,  W.  C.  Sargent  on,  Lud  M.  Nov 
St.  Peter's  SchoDl,  York  (our  Oldest  School), 

by  A.  F.  Leach,  F  R,  Nov 
T  }e  American  Public  School  System :  Evils  io 

Baltimore,  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  on,  F,  Oct 
Is  the  Schx>l  Problem  Solvable?  by  Rev.  Q. 

F.  Greene,  Hom  R.  Oct 
Ee's.  T.  Southwell  on,  Lonff,  Nov 
Egyptian  Literature,  John  Law  on,  Nov  R.  Nov 
Electoral  (see  also  under  Parllameotary) : 
More  Old  Elections,  by  Lord  Brabourue, 

Black.  Nov 
A  Northcouutry  E!ection,  Mrs.  J.  Bagot  on, 

N  C.Nov 
Emigratirn  and  Immigration : 
Alien  Imm'g  ation,  0.  B.  Howard  Vincent 

on.  New.  ^^ov 
Emigration  to  Braz'l,  B  T  J,  Oct 
Engineering,  see  Contents  of  the  Evyincerinet 

Ma'jnzine 

L}pi'ej:sy  :  The  Story  of  a  Colony  for  Epileptics, 

Edith  Sella>s  on,  C  R.  Nov 
Epping  Fi  re^t,  E.  E.  Hale  on,  Cos.  Nov 
Estieiiite.  Rot>ert,  an  Old  French  Printer.   H.  C  i 

Macdowall  on,  Mac.  Nov  \ 
Evans elism.  Old  and  New,  J.  Watson   on,  { 

P  M  Q.  Oct  I 
Evolutionary  Studies  in  Germany,  C.  Sterne  on, 

Mon.  Oct  ' 


Fairbairn.  Prof.,  D.  B.  Mart  n  cn.  Y  M.  Nov  ' 
Fiction :  | 
Mr.  Stead  on  Novels  and  Novel  Reading,  Nov 
R,  Nov 

The  Novel  of  Manners,  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Wal  'ord,  \ 
Ata.  Nov 

Fiction  for  Young  Pt-ople,  Ch  Q.  Oct  ' 
How  aSerlil  is  Written,  byManville  Fenn. . 
C  S  J.  Nov 

A  Tax  on  Tales.  M.  A.  de  W.  Howe,  jon..  on,  i 
N  A  R.  Oct 

NuvelisU  at  Sea,  by  W.  L.  Clonea.  U  S  M, 

Nov 


Fiction : 

The  Successful  Novel  d  Fifty^Six  Years  Aco, 
MAH.Oct 

Italian  NoveUste  of  To-day,  by  M.  Kargimv«^ 

G  M.Nov 

Finance  (see  also  contents  of  Uie  Banking 

Magazine) : 

A  Plea  for  Thirty-shilUog  Piecei,  by  Sir  J. 

Evans,  Long.  Nov 
Co-operative  Credit-Banking  in  Qermany,  H. 

W.  Wolff  on,  Econ  R.  Oct 
Fitzgerald,  Percy,  Leaves  f.om  His  Diary,  G  M, 
Nov 

Fog  :  A  Scheme  to  Abolish  London  Fog,  by  B. 

H.  Thwaites,  Nat  R,  Nov 
Football : 

Association  Football,  by  C.  Bennett,  Lud  H, 

Ncv 

Battles  of  the  Season  of  1891,  W.  Camp  on,  0. 

\ov 

Fora,  J.  R  Lonell  rn,  Harp,  Nov 

Fceign  Policy  of  Engiandi  H.  Laboucbere  on. 

N  A  R,  Oct 
Forfarshire,  J,  H.  Crawford  on,  Scot  R.  Got 
FoudrcyanU  see  under  Nk\  ies 
Francd • 

Tne  Electoral  System,  M.  Naquet  and  T. 
S  ant  n  on,  N  A  R.  Oct 
Ftee  Tiadf,  se-t  under  P.oteotion 
Free.ran's  History  of  Sicily,  J.  B.  Bury  cn, 

Scot  B,  Oct 


G  s :  Munieiptl  Gtswoikr,  Prof.  E.  W.  Bemts 

on,  Chaut,  Oct 
Geology,  see  als'i  Contents  of  Nnturol  Sciemre 

Our  Molten  Globe,  by  A.  R.  Wallace,  F  R. 
Nov 

Qerminy:  Hamburg,  M.  Hulstead  on,  Cos, 
Nov 

Qermtny,    Bmperor    William    II.  of,  and 

Bf^marck,  J.  H.  Seal's  on,  N  A  R»  Oct 
Gibson,  Dr.  Monro,  Autobiogr^hioal,  Y  H. 

l^ov 

Qilmour,  James,  of  Mongolia,  P  H  Q<  Oct 
Gi(,s5land,  by  Mrs.  K.  R.  Penodl.  C  M,  Nov 
Gladstone.  W.  E.. 

HisRomants  L.cturcs,  Ed  R  L,  Nov 
G  oetbe : 

Quethe  as  a  Minister  of  State,  H.  W.  Nevln- 

ion  on,  C  R.  Nov 
Faust,  of  Essence.  P.  H.  Erbei  on.  P  L,  Oct 
GraeU's  Hiitory  of  the  Jews,  Ch  Q,  Oob 
Greenland  : 
Thf>  Danish  Greenlander  at  Home,  by  W.  Q. 
Smithies,  Sun  H.  Nov 
Gr^go.ovius,  Ferdina&d,  S.  Miinx  on,  B  H» 
Oct 


Hale.  Dr.  E.  E.,  Autobiograhica).  A  M.  Nov 
Hamburg,  M  Halstead  on,  Cos,  Nov 
Hanover,  Eiectrest  Sophia  of.  Sarah  Tytlcr  on, 
GOP,  Nov 

Harris'.n,  Frederic,  and  P»of.  Huxley,  W.  B. 

Hodgson  on.  Nat  R.  Nov 
Hcralory:  Scottish  Heraldry.  J.  B.  Paul  on, 

Scot  R,  Oct 

Herrmann. Charier,  on  His  Adventures  as  a  Ne-  • 

crcroanc>  r,  N  A  R,  Oct 
Holland:  Some  Dutch  Characteristics,  O. 

Edwardes,  C  J,  Nov 
Holy  Wells,  R.  C.  Hope  on.  Ant.  Nov 
Homer  and  Recent  Discoveries,  Q  R,  Oct 
Horses  and  Horsemanship : 

Koid-Coaching  Up  to  Date,  T.  S.  Taller  on, 
C  M.  Nov 

Firm  in  Driving,  by  C.  D.  English,  Llpp, 

Nov 

Horse-  Shoe«,  C,  Nov 

Howard.  John,  the  Philanthrop:st,  H-  Edwards 

on,  M  A  H.  Oct 
Hugo,  Victor,  Conversat ions  and  O^lnlciis  of, 

O.  IJzanne  on,  Scrib.  Nov 
Hull  House.  Chicago.  June  Addams  on.  F.  Oct 
Huxley,  Prof.,  ani  Frederic  Harrison,  W.  B. 

Hodg  on  on.  Nat  R,  Nov 
Hymns  and  Hvmn  Writers  : 

A  Group  t'i  Karlv  Hcrnu  Writers,  Rev.  8.  Q. 
Gn*en  on.  Sun  H.  Nov 

Our  loh-rllancv  <)f  Sacred  Sjng,  Prof.  S.  A. 
Martin  on.  Hom  R.  Oct 


lb  aim  Pssha's  Marriage,  H.  F.  Brown  on,  A  M, 

Nov 

Ibai  n's  Social  Dramas.  P  M  Q.  Oct 

Immigration,  eee  under  Emigration 
linicriil  Federal ionr-(4,'e  under  Cok>nie> 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Index. 


udta  t 

Rtiwia.  lodii.  aL<1  Afghanistan.  Q  R.  Oct 
Kaglaxi<l*«  Honour  tow.rds  India,  D.  Naoroji 

on.  A  Q.  Oct 
The   Orifiin  and   Pl^gress  of  Hoapitala  in 

India.  Sir  W.  Moure  .  n,  A  Q.  Oct 
liailwaya  in  Native  Stetea,  by  E.  Dicey.  N  C, 

Nov 

Tlie  Id^rBmakatavom  Law,  Kev.  A.  F.  P..iot«r 

on.  Cli  Mis  I.  Nov 
Srinaf^ar  in  Caehniete,  Ibe  Veitice  cf  the 
£iaat,  B.  C.  T«it  on,  Sun  M.  Nov 
Inaeota,  Nervoui  GAOglia  of.  Dr.  A.  Bicet  oo. 

Mon,  Oct 
Ireland : 

.    A   Vindication  of  Bole,  by  W.  E. 

^       aiadatone.  N  A  R.  Oct 

The  Sine  Qud  Non  cf  HomA  RuTe,  by  W.  T. 

Stead.  C  R.Nov 
The   New    Departure   in   Inland.   T.  W. 

Ruaaell  on.  New  R,  Nov 
Mr.  John  Morley'a  Tusk,  bv  W.  O'Srien,  F  R. 

Nov 

Irving,  Wa^hlngtoP,  T  B.  Nov 
I  alam.  aee  under  Mabcmedanfam 
Italian  L.iterature,  F.  J.  SucU  on.  M  P.  Nov 
Italy  :  Thr  Peoplea  of  Italj,  L  H,  Nov 


Japan : 

Japan  Rcvi^iti  d,  by  fir  E.  Arnold.  Cos,  Nt.v 
YumI,  the  Japaneae  Long  Bow,  R.  G.  Dentg 
on,  O,  Nov 

Jew4  and  Jadaiam  (aee  alao  Contents  of  Jewish 
QtiarUrly  Reoiexv): 
Graeu  «  Hlatory  of  the  Jn^a,  Ch  Q,  Oct 
Johnaon.  Dr.,  Letters  of,  Q  R,  Oct 
Juumaliara  : 
The  Sporting  Editor,  by  J.  B.  McOonniok, 
Llpp,  Nov 


Kensington  Gardena,  K.  F.  UutoLinson  on, 

C  F  M,  Nov 
Kla^/ka  and  Koaautb,  Karl  Blind  on,  Scot  R, 

Oct 

Koiea.  A  Michie  on,  A  Q.  Oct 

Koa&utb  and  Klapka,  Kai  1  Blind  on,  Scot  R,  Oct 


Labour  Queetions : 
The  Labour  Queetion,  by  J.  Chambevlain, 
N  C,  Nov 

Labour  and  the  Houra  of  Libjur,  W.  Mather 

on,  C  R,  Nov. 
The  Church  and  Labour  CDmbinationa,  Canon 

Scjtt  Holland  on.  Econ  R.  Oct 
The  Preaent   Poaition  of   the  **  Sweating 

Syatein"Que8tion  in  the  United  Kiogdom, 

D.  F.  Schloas  on.  Eoon  R.  Oct. 
"Work  and  Wagea  m  Hotel«  aud  Reatiutanta, 

C.  H.  Leppin>5ton  on,  G  W.  Nov 
P  ain  Worda  to  Wording  Men,  by  P.  Wood- 
row,  C  M,  Nov 
TheEth'ca  of  Great  Sirikea,  by  G.  B.  Walib, 

NAR.  Oet 

The  Boffalo  KalUay  Sttike,  T.  Voorhceaoc, 
NAR,  Oct 

Langdale,  Charlra,  W.  J.  Amherst  on,  D  R.  Oct 
Language  :  A  Cosmonolitan  Language,  M.  Q. 

Hdyoake  on.  Cos.  Nov 
Law  and  the  Lawyeis : 
The  Inns  of  Court  as  Schoola  of  Law,  by 

Montagoe  Crackait'hu-pe,  N  C.  Nov 
English  Law  Krform,  A.  W.  Kenton  on, 

JupR,  Oct 
BiU.  J.  0.  Macdonald  on.  JuP  R.  Oct 
Lighthouse,  Eddyctone,  F.  G.  Kitton  on.  Sir, 
Oct 

Ll^htshipj,  Rev.  S.  T.  Trea:  or  on.  Sun  H.  Nov 
LUenture : 

Literature  cf  the  Future,  Pierre  L'^tl  on.  F, 

Oct 

New  York  as  a  Lit  rary  Centre,  D.  Sladen  on, 

E  I,  No7 
London: 

BapidTraralt  In  London,  Q  R.  Oct 
After  Dark  in  Ljndon,  by  Kev.  A.  B.  Buck- 
land,  G  W,  Nov 
The  Cries  of  London,  G.  A.  Sala  on,  E  I,  Nov 
London  after  the  Gnat  Fire,  0.  Creigbton  on, 

Blaek,  Nov 
A  Bit  of  Old  London,  L  H,  Nov 
T&eDoom  of  London,  hy  R.  Ba'r,  I.  Nov 
LoDdoo  Society  and  Ita  Critics,  by  Lady  Jtune, 

NAR,  Oct 
Los  Angeles,  eee  under  Calirornia 
LtinsOT:  Care  of  Insane  Patienta,  M  P.  Nov 
LuMuidl.  aee  under  Blblioal  Criiiciam 


MacbiavelH.  Niooolo,  Oot 

M.ckende.  Samuel,  J.  I.  K.  Maokeiuie  on, 

Scots.  Nov 
Mad^eascar : 
Madagaacar  and  Mauri!  i  us.  Just  Toe  O.  IK^l- 

liama  on,  Nat  R  Nov 
A  Viait  to  tbe  Qaeen'a  Camp,  by  Archdeacon 
Chiswell.  N  H,  Nov 
Madeira,  T  U  Chanoe  on,  I,  Nov 
M'thomedaniim  -. 
Has  Islam  a  Future?  by  Rev.  Dr.  T.  P. 

Hughes,  A.  Oct 
The  Holy  Plaoea  of  lalam,  C.  D.  Warner  on, 
Happ,  Nov 

Man'a  G  aaay  Biaence,  0.  S.  Pel  ce  on,  Hon, 

Oct 

Maronlt««,  F.  J.  Bliaa  oo,  P  E  F,  Oct 
Marriage:  An  Anglo -Jewiah  Divorce,  1242, 

M.  D.  DAVia  vn,  Jew  Q.  Oct 
Maradeo,  Miss  Kate,  and  theL  pens  of  Siberia. 

E  I.  Nov 
Maahonaland,  ae«>  under  Africa 
Massingi  r,  J.  R.  Lowell  cn.  Harp.  Nov 
Medicine  (aee  O  nttnta  of  the  Medical  Maga- 
zine, Aselepiad) 
Mediterranean  Politics,  E  R,  Oct 
Mental  MummUa,  Dr.  F.  L.  Oawald  cn,  Hon. 
Oct 

Merlin  Myth,  Soottiah  Orlgia  of.  Scot  R,  Oct 
Methodiat  Agitation  of  \%Sb,  L  Q.  Oct 
Mfasions  (tee  Conten  s  of  Kegions  Beyond, 
Church  Missionary  Intelligencer)'. 
The  Heroic  In  Misiioat.  Rev.  A.  R.  EuckUnd 

on.  Sun  H,  Nov 
The  Latest  Andover  At  tick  on  the  Americiin 
Board,  C.  Hamlin  on,  0  D,  Oc:; 
Monlam  (aee  Contents  of  MonisV). 
Morocco: 
Condition  of  Morr<!co,  A  Q.  Oct 
British  Subjecta  in  Morocco,  W.  B.  Hairta  oo, 
A  Q.  Oct 

Moaio  Halla :  The  Apothecala  of  the  MualoHall, 

by  R.  Dircka,  Th,  Nov 
Mustard,  J.  Ha*  ton  on,  E  I,  Nov 
Mvers,  F.  W.  H.,  on  "Books  that  have  Moved 

Me,"  YM.Njv 


Napoleon  I..  Mother  of,  C  J.  Nov 

Natural  Hiatory  (aee  aUo  under  Ins-o^a.  Birds, 
and  Content*  of  Natural  ^Science,  Knowledge) : 
Looting  the  Orchard,  by  Phil  Bubinaon,  C  R, 
Nov 

Travelling  Natural  ata  in  the  New  World, 
Q  R,  Oct 
Naviea : 

The  French  Manceuvrea  of  1892,  U  S  M,  Nov 
Naval  Requirements  for  India.  U  S  M.  Ni  v 
Command  of  tbe  Sea,  Capt  J.  P.  Danitil  on, 

U  S  H,  Nov 
Our  Pressing  Need,  Lieut. -CuL  U.  E  sZaleon, 

U  S  M.  N  V 
Tbe  Fl*'et8  at  Gen'a,  C'^ofc.  C.  Clerk  on, 

E  W  R,  Oct 
The  Religion  of  Sai'orr    .ev.  £.  J.  Hardy  on, 

G  W,  Nov 
The  l  oud  oyant,  L  H,  Nov 
The  Two  Foudroyants,  Mac.  Nov 
Neceasity,  Idea  of.  Dr.  P.  Carua  on,  Hon,  Oct 


O  drance  Survey,  The  Times  and,  U  S  N,  Nov 
Oriental  Congress  :   A  Q.  Oct 
Summary  of  the  Congrefs  s  of  1891  and  1892, 
AQ  Oct 

Os*ipee  Glens,  Lucv  Larcom  on,  N  E  M.  Ort 
Odtncii  Farming,  M.  C.  Frederick  on,  C  I  M, 
Oct 

Owler-hunting,  W.  C.  A.  Blew  on.  E  I.  Nov 


Palestine  (see  con'cn^s  of  the  P.jfestine  Eiplora- 
Hon  t-und  (^artfrly  Stnte  ntnt) : 
The  Church  of  the  Holv  Sepulchre,  Rev.  J. 

R.  Macptaenon  on,  E  H,  Oct 
Rebuilding  tte  Temple,  liev.  H.  Brooke  on, 
ChMls  L  Nov 
Pamirs,  B.  Mitchell  on,  A  Q,  Oct 
Paris : 

An  Englishman  in  Paris,  L  Q,  O.  t 
Alr  ng  tbe  Parisian  Boulevan  s,  by  T.  Cliih'. 
Harp.  Nov 

A  City's  Housekeeping,  E.  R,  Spearman  rn, 
L  H.Nov 
Pan's  Conunune: 
What  I  Saw  of  fhe  Paris  Commune,  by  A, 

Forbes,  C  M.  Nov 
Wtat  an  American  Girl  Saw,  C  M.  N  w 
Parkman  Fiancls,  J.  R.  Lowell  on,  C  H,  Nov 


Parliameotary  (see  alau  under  Electoral) : 
Comtttutio::al  Revision,  by  Lord  Sbliabutr. 

Nat  R.  Nov  ^' 
The  New  Government,  Q  R,  Oct ;  E  R-  Got 

Paul,  St.,Spiritual  Deveh  pount  of,  P  X  tt.  Ool 

Perowne.  Biahop  of  Worotgter«  R  G*  Kov 

Persia.  E  R,  Got 

Peterborough.  Past  and  Present,  bv  Rev.  S. 

Phillips.  N  H.  Nov 
Petrie  Papyri,  Prof.  J.  1',  Mahaffy  on.  New  R. 

Nov 

Fhilanthropfc  Development  of  Paganism  and 
Chriatianity,  Atchdeaocn  Furrar  on,  R  C, 
Nov 

Philanthropista  in  Parliament,  Q.  Nov 

Phllo  of  Alexandria.  Recent  Rea^archet  on,  by 

Dr.  L.  Cohn,  Jew  Q.  Oc« 
Photography,  see  contcnU  «f  IKfftmifi  1F9^ 

graphic  Magazine 
Pitcher  Plan',  Home  of,  M.  Christy  on,  Q  Wt 

Nov 

Pitt  and  the  Nationalirif's,  L  Q,  Oct 

Poetry  of  To-dty-  and  To-morrow,  Ch  A«  Oot 

Poimca  and  the  Weatlittr,  A.  L.  IxpMI  ml 

NAR.  Oct 
Population.  E  R.  Oct 
Pi  st-Oflice  Savinga  Bank,  8  8,  Oflft 
PrAyer-Book : 

Preparations  for  the  First  Praver-Book  of 
Edward  VL.ChQ  Oct 
Pre- Columbians  of  the  Mississippi  Viilley,  J.  M. 

Carson  on,  C  I  M,  Oct 
Prehistoric  Trepanning,  C.  l\ov 
Prize-giviosr.  Rev.  and  Hon.  i;    I.yttlHton  and 

Rev.  H.  Rashda  1  on,  Econ  R.  Oct 
Protec  ion  and  Frea  Trails  : 

Free  Trade  a  Variable  liixpeximeut,   by  F. 
Greenvnc  d.  Nat  R.  Nov. 
Provence,  M«ry  Darmeiiteter  CD,  C  R«  Sat 


Race  Probltma  ( t  America  : 
Tbe  Negro  Queaticn  in  the  South,  T.  B. 

Wataon  on.  A.  Oot 
How  Shall  the  Nej;r.>  be  Educated  F  by  Sev. 

J.  R.  SUttery.  CW.  Oct 
The  Indian  of  the  Future,  by  Rev.  McMillan, 

C  W.  Oct 

Racing  in  An  tralia,  S  Dickinson  on,  Scrib, 
Nov 

Ralfgh,  Sir  Walter,  Q  R.  O.  t 

Ramazon,  Feist  of,  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett  cn, 

Sun  H.  Nuv 
Rapid  Transi  ■  in  London.  Q  R.  Oct 
Reformatory  Schools,  C  J,  Nov 
R<  nan,  Erneet, 

J.  G.  Colclough  on.  M.  Nov 

Mrs  Emily  Crawfo  d  on,  F  R,  Nov 

W.  H.  HuUon  on.  Nat  R.  Nov 

H.  Le  R  uix  on,  F  R,  Nov 

G.  M  nod  on.  C  R.  Nov 

Sir  F.  Pollock  on,  N  C. 

A.  D.  Vandaaa  on,  F  R  Nov 
]feu  lion  Conference,  R  C.  Aov 
RobeJts,  Arthur.  Portml  s  of,  StP.  Oci 
Roberts,  Murley,  H.  Blatliwajt  on,  VoVRfNOT 
Ro§<  s  Valley  of,  Black.  Nov 
Rous  eau'a  Theory  of  Bdueation»  A.  B.  BtlMt 

on.  Moc,  Nov 
R  wiug : 

A  e  Our  Oarsmen  D«geacnte?  by  B.  0. 

Lehmann.  New  R,  Nov 
Rural  Life : 

The  Agricultural  Labourer  iln  i^tton.  to 
PoUi  >(  ai  and  Re'iglocft  Fftrtict,  S.  Horton 
on,  P  M  Q.  Oct 
Kusi  a,  India,  and  Afglum'atao.  Q  R.  Oet 


Silva  ion  Army : 
An  Interview  uith  Mr».  Bv\1h  Olibbom.  bj 
Mta»  M.  A.  Bell  c,  Y  W.  N(  v 
St.  Louis  City.  NcW  GaAvlh  or,  J.  Balpll  OB, 

Harp  Ntv 
SardiU.  V.,  Poi traits  of,  Str.  Oct 
Sixe.  Marshall,  and  tde  MiuqiiU  d'AMBM, 

E  R.Oct 
Sc  tlandi 

How  tbe  Scottish  Union  has  Worked,  by  J. 
Downie,  Scot  R,  Or 

Forfarehire.  J.  H.  Cra^^foId  on,  Scot  R,  Oct 

The  ScotMbh  Union.  E  R,  Oct 
Sergeant,  M  sa,  and  he    "  Story  of  a  Peallent 

Soul,"  G.  Halildny  on.  Nov  R,  Nov 
Shakespeare : 

The  E  hie '  of '  •  As  You  Like  It,"  0.  A.  Wttlta- 
burg  CD,  P  L,  Oct 

A  Study  of  the  "  Wint€r^^TkIe,"  P  L.pot 
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Shaketpai- e : 

Shnktstpeav'e's  Lady,  I.   Q,  Tompkim  on, 
Chaut,  Oct 

SbAketpeara  and  Bacon.  B.  Beed  on,  A.  Oct 
Sbaw,  Bev.  Anna.  Bmm%P.  Stabarycu,  Chaut, 

Oct 

Shelley,  H  ^ry,  Aonie  Armitt  on,  Seot  R.  Oct 
Sierman,  Oesu  and  SeoMcr,  latter*  of,  C  M. 
Nov 

Shibbolethf,  C.  S.  Devat  on,  D  R,  Oct 
^Lipping  ^Me  aUo  cqntents  oi  the  Nautical 
Magaxtne) : 

Life  on  Onr  Lightahipi,  by  Rev  S.  T.  Treaoor, 
Sun  H.  Nov 
Siriiy :  Ancient  Slcl^,  Q  R.  Oct 
a  Ke«ler  II.,  Pope  (Oerberc}.  B.  Allen  on,  E  H. 

Oct 

Sims,  Q.  B.,  on  His  Fint  Book,  '*  Tte  SccUl 

KaleidoecoDe."  I,  Nov 
So  •ialiim  and  the  Sodel  Question : 

Tbe  Sodal  Horiron,  L  Q,  Oct 

docial  Prjbl^mt  and  tnelr  Solatloo,  £.  V. 
Neal')  on,  Econ  R,  Oct 

An  Bffort  tuwaida  Social  Demosracy:  ^Mll 
Hons*.  Obicago.  Jane  Addams  on,  F,  Ooi 
S  Jdiera,  tee  nnder  Armlea 
somerville,  Mrs..  L  H,  Nov 
Son^ :  fint  n  Fv  la-Songt,  T.  BacDn  cn.  A  M. 

Old  Wel^h  Baby  Songs,  J.  B.  Humphreyj  oj, 
NH,Nov 

Sotberan.  B.  H.,  Mildred  Aldrich.  rn.  Q.  Oc'. 
8*Nim:  The  Spanish  Monarchy,  W.  Fitspatriok 

Oir,  D  R,  uct 
Spef.'U'h.  Natural  Basis  of,  C.  B.  Ooodor  rn, 

Scot  R,  Oct 
Stoni:)  at  Home,  C,  Nov 
dpsn^e  and  Sponges  of  f  he  Florida  Beef,  K. 

Muoroe  on,  Seplb,  Nov. 
Stiur^eon.  Charles  Haddon.  H.  WooJcoc'c  on. 

P  M  Q  oa 

Stewart,  Mr4.  Dancan,  A.  J.  C.  Hare  on,  G  W. 
N.v 

Summer  School   of  Theology   at  Mans&eld 

College,  U.  Yooll  on.  p  Ml).  Oct 
Sunday  a'^  the  W.  rld's  FAhr,  see  under  Chicago 


Temperance  atid  the  Uqnor  Traffic : 
A  Plea  for  tbe  Pn>hibitioa  Party,  by  Rev.  B. 

B.BartUtt.  A.  Oct 
The  Excise  L%w  and  the  Saloons,  Bishop 

Dca  eo-'.N AR  Ojt 
Tennyion,  Lord  (see  alsoronteutsa  of  the  Book' 

man\  Black.  N07. ;  U  S  M,  Nov 
Portrait  of.  B  I.  Nov 
B  imond  Go8«e  00.  New  B.  Nuv 
Herbert  Paul  on.  New  B.  Nov 
K.  Roberts  and  other*  t  n  BkmaD.  Nov 
J  C  W»U#rs  cn,  Libs  R.  Nov 
Jimes  Willtie  on.  Scots.  N^v 
Thf«  D.-ato  ( f  Tennyson,  by  Canon  Ai'^ger, 

Mac.  Nov 


Theatres  and  tbe  Drima  : 

The  Green  Room  of  the  ComMie  Frangaise, 
F.  Hawkins  on.  E  I,  Nov 

Making  Fort anes  on  the  American  Stage,  "by 
MrsTlCendal.  C  S  J.  Nov 

Famoua  Lears,  by  H.  J.  Jennings,  G  M.  Kbv 
TheolO|iy.  see  under  Bib'e.  etc.,  and  Cunten  s 

of  the  J/a^a^iae  of  Christian  Literature,  Be- 

tigious  Beinews  o/Reviem,  Expot'tory  Times, 

clergyman' $  JUagasUit 
Tbeosopby,   see   Contents   of   Zjue'/er,  and 

the  JMoii^ist 
Thought,  Future  of,  in  America,  Prof.  B.  D. 

Cope  on,  Mon.  Oct 
Tibet:  A  Journey  through  Lesser  Tibet,  by 

Mrs.  Bishop.  Scot  G  M,  Oct 
TrebelU,  Mdme.,  Portraita  of,  Str.  Oct 
Trepanning  In  Prehiitoric  Times,  C,  Nuv 
Turtey : 

The  Fall  of  Oi.nstant'nople,  A.  Fortes  on, 
Cos,  Nov 

Turkey  Tv-day,  by  Ohed.  Mljitovlch,  E  W  R, 
Oct 


United  States  (s*e  also  under  Bsoe  Problems) : 
The  Presidential  Election,  A.  B.  Hart  on. 

New  B.  Nov 
The  Heal  Irsoe  in  the  Presidential  Campaign, 

Senator  Vest  on.  N  A  R.  Oct 
Business  In  PiesidenUl  Years,  C.  S.  Smith  on, 

N  A  R.  Oct 

ParamjuDt  Questions  of    the  Campaign. 

O^vernor  Pennoyer  on,  N  A  R.  Oct 
The  Two  Programmei  vt  189i.  A  M.  Nav 
Veoal  Voting.  Prof.  J  J.  McCook  on,  F,  O  t 
Tiie  Primary,  the  Pivot  of  Reform,  by  D.  D. 

Field,  F.  Oct 
The  McKinley  Act  and  the  Cost  of  Living, 

N.  W.  Aldrich  on,  F,  Oct 
The  Republican  Policy  of  Bfclprodty,  W.  L. 

Wilson  on,  F.  Oct 
Should  tte  Number  of  the  FederAl  ITouie  of 

Bepresentativei  be  limited  t3  its  Preseut 

Number?  by  Hon.  M.  Brosios,  A.  Oct 
Civil  Servloe  Reform  t 

A  Bevlew  of  Two  Administrations,  ty  L. 
B.  Swift.  F.  Oct 

A  Decade  of  the  Merit  System,  by  J.  P. 
Doyle,  F,  Oct 
The  Buin  of  the  American  Farmer,  W.  Malt- 
land  on,  N  C,  Nov 
Natbaniel  J.  Wyeth  and  the  Struffgle  for 

Oregon,  Dr.  J.  A.  Wyeth  on,  Harp,  Nov 
Biuoation  for  the  Common  People  In  the 

South,  G.  W.  Cible  on,  Cos.  Nov 
Denver  City,  T.  Tonge  on,  N  E  M,  Oct 
The  Acadian  Provinca'by-the-Sea,  by  A.  W. 

Eaton,  N  E  H,  Oct 
In  the  Osaipee  Glens, by  Lucy  Laroom,  N  E  M. 

Oct 

White  Plains  In  the  Bevolntlon,  M  s.  M.  J. 
Lamb  on,  M  A  H.  Oct 


Unf(  ed  States  (see  also  under  Bace  PiMblemaW 
Through  Darkest  America,  by  T.  White.  Ot 
Nov 
Univeratics: 
Ddmccraoy  and  Our  Old  Universities,  J.  King 

on,  C  R,  Nov 
University  Tests  in  Scotland,  A.  T.  Innea  on, 
Jur  R,  Oct 

University  Settlement  in  Whltecbapel,  T.  H. 
Nonn  on,  Econ  B,  Oct 


Veneiuela.  Republic  of,  Don  B.  Bolet-Pa 

00,  N  E  M,  O  !t 
Venice:  In  a  Gondola,  by  E.  O.  Klik,  Llpp, 

Nov 

The  Grand  CanaL  Henry  Jamea  cn,  Sorib 

Nov 

Vetney  Memoirs,  L  Q.  Oct ;  E  R,  Oct 
Vivisection  : 

V.  Uorsley  on,  N  C.  Nov 

Dr.  A.  Buffer  on,  H  C  Nov 
Volnnt«)era  and  the  Bmpire,  by  Lieut.  C.  W. 

BelUdrs,  U  S  M,  Nov 


Ward,  Mrs.  Humphrey,  and  her  book,  '*  David 

Grieve,"  B.  Hind  on,  P  H  Q,  Oct 
Waterloo  Bevlslted,  by  C.  Bdwatds,  E  W  B. 

OCi 

Welldon.  Bev.  J.  B.  C,  H.  How  on,  StP* 

Oct 

Wesley.  John,  Becreatlonsof,  J.  C.  Tlldesley  on» 
Q.  Nov 

White.  Miss  M.  v..  Portvaitof,  StP,  Oct 
Whlttler.  J.  G., 
His  Autobiography.  0  D.  Oct 
Marr  Harrison  on,  Sun  H,  Nov 
G.  B.  Woodberry  on,  A  M,  Nov 
Wilkins,  Mary  B.,  Portrait  of,  Happ,  Nov 
Willard,  Frances  B..  Dora  M.  Jones  cu,  Y  W. 

Nov 
Witchcraft: 
Scottish  Trials  for  Witchcraft,  F.  M.  Anderson 
on,  Scots,  Nov. 
Women  (see  also  Ccntenta  of  the  B^l  shwmum'» 
Review) : 
Women's  Dress,  tee  under  Drees 
The  Ideal  Woman,  bv  W.  J.  Dawson,  Y  W. 
Nov 

A  Picture  of  the  Past,  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Llntor, 
N  C,  Nov 

Medicine  as  a  Profcaiion  for  Women,  M  P. 
Nov 

The  Insurrection  of  Women,  by  J.  B.  Bory, 
F  R,  Nov 
World's  Fair,  see  under  Chicago 
Wveth,  Nathaniel,  and  the  Struggle  for  Oregon. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wyeth  on.  Harp,  Nov 


Zoological  Gardens : 
Zig-ZIg  MisceUanea,  by  A.  Morri83n,  StP, 
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Appointed 
by  Special 
Royal  Warrant 


Soap  Makers 
to  Her  Majesty 
The  Queen. 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP  continues  to  rank  FIRST 
among  the  laundry  and  house- 
hold soaps.  Used  according  to 
directions,  it  does  away  with  all 
the  old-fashioned  drudgery  of 
wash-day.  Try  it  on  your  next 
f^^  wash,  and  convince  yourself  that 
//Vfc  "ght.    One  tablet  of 

SUNLIGHT 


SOAP 


will  do  twice  the  work,  and  in 
half  the  time,  of  two  tablets  of 
ordinary  soap. 
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BOOKS   FOR   OHRI8TIMAS  PRESENTS. 

Thb  Christmas  niunber  of  the  Rvvibw  op  Bsvibws 
will  possess  sometbi|ig  more  than  the  passing  interest 
which  usually  attaches  to  extra  numbers  published 
during  the  Christmas  season.  While  possessmg  all  the 
eternal  interest  of  love,  courtship^  and  marriage  which  is 
expected  in  a  regulation  Christmas  story,  there  will  be 
interwoven  into  the  romance  so  much  actual  informa- 
tion of  a  practical  kind  that  when  it  is  finished  the 
readier  will  lay  it  down  with  the  feeling  that  he  knows 
exactly  what  to  do  if  he<-decide  to  go  to  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chit:ago  next  summer.  The  title  of  this  unique 
publication  will  be  "Prom  the  Old  World  to  the  New :  , 
A  Dream  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition/*  and  the  price  will 
be  one  shilling,  it  s^iould  be  understood  that  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  issue  of  this  magazine,  and  is 
notiucluded  in  the  subscription  of  8&.  6d.  per  annum. 
All  subscribers,  therefore,  who  wish  to  receive  a  copy 
should  send  Is.  4d.  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

In  choosing  books  for  presents  auring  the  festive 
season,  we  are  disposed  to  think — however  egotistical  it 
may  appear — that  the  purchaser  could  do  nothing  better 
than  offer  a  set  of  volumes  of  the  Rbvibw  of  Bsvibws. 
As  a  record  of  «ontempQ5(iry,  l^iatory,  politics,  And  litera- 
ture, these  voluu\es  .ooil§i£5r  a  unique  place.  They  con^ 
tain  the  essence  of  all  that  has  occurred  of  im|x>rtaQjiB 
during  the  period  which  tljey  cover,  Voluine  I.  is  np^^-; 
tunawy  out  of  piint,'biit.  Volumes  II.  to  V".  may  be.-^l|«l 
immediately,  handsomely  bonnd^  in  clotK  gilt  at  6s.  each, 
or  if  purchased  by  the  set,  20s.,  carriage  paid.'  The^e 
volumes  cover  the.  period  fronrJuly,  1690,  to  June,  1^2. 

Or,  if  a  less  pretmioils  present  be  required,  it  nii^  be 
found  in  the  new 'and  cheaper  edition  .of  "Character 
Sketches/'  by  W.  T.  Stead.  This  handsome  quarto^ 
volume,  in  doth  binding,  contains  many  of  the  best 
^'Character  Sketches''  published  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  and  being  printed  on  thick,  expensive  paper, 
and  profusely  illustrated,  it  is  one  of  the  very  cheapest 
gift  books  in.  the  market. 

Others  may  wish  to  present  literary  or  journalistic^ 
friends  with  something  more  useful  than  oxnamental. 
To  such  ma^  be  recommended  the  "  Index  and  Guide  to 
the  Periodicals  of  the  World,"  whiqh  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  work  in  its  line  ever  published. 
It  is  an  absolutely  indispensable  work  of  reference  for 
Librarians,  Booksellers,  Journalists,  Olergjrmen,  and  all 
contributors  to  the  literature  of  our  time.  It  contains 
an  accurate  description  of  the  leading  magazines  and 
reviews  of  the  world,  and  a  detailed  index  of  all  the 
articles  that  appeared  last  year  in  the  chief  English  and 
American  maffazines. 

Some  may  think  that  a  book  dealing  with  the  Passion 
Play  at  Ober  Ammergau  is  more  impropriate  to  the 
Easter  than  to  the  Christmas  season,  and  strictly 
speaking,  such  is  the  case ;  but,  nevertheless,  many 
may  find  in  "The  Story  that  Transformed  the  World" 
(cloth  boards,  gilt,  2s.  6d,.),  a  present  pecuKarly  acceptable 
to  some  PMpld>  containing  as  it  does  the  full  text  cf 
the  play  (in  German  and  English),  as  well  as  reproductions 
of  the  photographs  of  the  p&y,  and  other  pictures. 

Christmas  citrds  are  still  in  great  demand,  but  the 
Christmas  Booklet  is  a  prettier  and  a  somewhat  hand- 
somer souveiiir.  A  dainty  specimen  of  this  class  of 
literature  is  entitled, James  Kussell  Lowell :  His  Mes- 
sage, and  How  it  Helped  Me,"  by  W.  T.  Stead.  This  may 
be  had  in  a  64-p8ged  booklet,  with  a  portrait  and  other 
illustrations,  daintily  bound  and  fastened  with  ribbon, 
and  enclosed  in  an  envelope  ready  for  posting,  Is. 

All  the  above  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller, 
or  from  the  Review  of  Reviews,  125,  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 


KEATINGS 
LOZENGES 

THERE  IS  NO  BEHER  REMEDY  IN  THE 
KS'li^L WORLD  FOR  ALL  COUCH  AND 
THROAT  TROUBLES  THAN  KEATINC'S 
LOZENCES.  ONE  GIVES  RELIEF.  THEr 
WILL  CURE,  AND  THEY  WILL  NOT  INJURE 
XaS^fl"""-  THEY  CONTAIN  ONLY 
THE  PUREST  DRUGS. 

Sold  evwywhere  in  l  U  Tina. 


TRAIN  YOUR  MOUSTACHE  IN  THE 
WAY  IT  SHOULD  GO. 

^irrlR'S  THREXA- 

ning, 
beautifying'  the 


  unique 

transparent  fluid  for 
training,  fixing,  and 


moustache  of  all 
sorta  and  conditions 
of  men. .  Has  never 
been  equalttd  for 
holding  the  mous- 
tache in  any  posi- 
tion. 
Prepareet  only  by 

JOHN  CARTER, 

HAIRDRESSER.  . 
At  the  Old  palace  of  Heftrj^he  Eiirhtiii 
n.  FLEET  STREET,  E.G. 

Prlca  Post  Free,  2i,       Sa.  ftd..  and  10a.  9J.  

^  DENSMORE  ™^  '"'""■"'^ 
TYPEWRITER. 


THROW  AWAY  YOUR  PENS,  and  Conduct 

your  Correspondence  on  MODERN  PRIHCIPLES. 
A  Fortnifflit'i  Trial  will  convinoe  you  of  the  Superiorly  of  the 
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London,  December  1,  1892.  Supplement  as   for  the  original   Magazine.  The 

The  Enlarge-  "^^^^  three  years,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  effect  of  the  separate  publication  has  been,  therefore, 

mentof  "The*'C>  announce  that  the  continuous  progress  to  deprive  the  readers  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  who 

Review  of  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  has  been  were  not  also  subscribers  to  Help  of  much  of  the 

sustained,  and  I  am  now  in  a  position  most  useful  matter  which  I  publish  month  by  month, 

to  make  a  permanent,  increase  in  its  size.    Two  years  I  have  consequently  decided  to  incorporate  Help  with 


From  Judge,} 


THE  RESULT  OF  THE  PRE8IDENTUL  ELECTION. 

BXNJAXIN  :  "  WHBRB  AX  I  AT  ?  " 


[November  19,  1892. 


ago,  finding  the  pressure  of  social  matter  too  great 
for  my  space,  I  published  Help  as  a  Penny  Monthly 
■Supplement,  which  has  been  eictremely  useful  in 
many  ways.  Experience,  however,  has  proved  that  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  as  wide  a  circulation  foe  the 


The  Review  of  Reviews,'  so  that  the  contents 
of  both  will  be  contained  in  future  in  The  Review  of 
Reviews.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  notice 
the  growth  of  this  Magazine.  When  it  was  founded 
it  was  stated  that  the  size  of  The  Review  of  Reviews 
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would  be  72  pages  with  advertisements.  It  has 
progressively  increased  until  it  amounted  this  autumn 
to  120  pages,  including  advertisements.  Owing  to 
the  incorporation  of  Hel^,  it  will  in  future  consist 
of  136  pages,  including  advertisements.  By  this 
means,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  the  whole 
range  of  the  subjects  originally  mapped  out  as  con- 
stituting the  province  of  The  Review  op  Reviews. 
I  have  good 
reports  of  both 
the  American 
and  Australasian 
editions,  and 
their  success 
justifies  the 
confidence  that 
there  has  at  last 
been  founded  a 
periodical  whose 
circulation  will 
be  co-extensive 
with  the  distri- 
bution of  the 
English-speaking 
race. 

The  Presidential 
Election. 

The  great  event 
of  the  month 
has  been  the 
extraordinary 
collapse  of  the 
Republican  party 
in  the  United 
States.  Down 
to  the  very  open- 
ing of  the  polls 
Mr.  Harrison's 
supporters  confi- 
d  e  n  1 1  y  calcu- 
lated upon  the 
return  of  their 

man.  Some  of  the  more  prescient  of  the  Repub- 
licans feared  that  they  might  be  beaten,  but  no 
one  in  the  ranks  of  the  Administration  dreamed 
that  they  would  be  smitten  hip  and  thigh  from  Dan 
even  to  Beersheba.  Such,  however,  was  the  result, 
and  President  Cleveland,  in  March  next  year,  will 
enter  the  White  House  for  the  second  time  as  the 
representative  of  triumphant  Democracy.  Our 
American  editor  discusses  the  results  of  the  election 


briefly  in  another  column,  so  that  here  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  result  shows  that  the  Electoral 
College  will  be  constituted  as  follows  :  for  Cleveland  > 
277  ;  for  Hairison,  135 ;  and  for  General  Weaver, 
the  Populist  candidate,  32.  Note,  as  rather  an  ugly 
incident,  that  when  two  English  steamers  lying  oflT 
Baltimore  bedecked  themselves  with  bunting,  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  success,  the  Democrats 

vied  wit^  the 
Republicans  in 
protesting 
against  such  a 
demons  tration 
as  an  insult. 
Neither  political 
party,  it  seems, 
can  bear  to  see 
the  triumph  of 
an  American 
cause  recognised 
as  a  legitimate 
object  of  jubila- 
tion on  the  part 
of  the  Britisher. 

The 
Fall  of  the 
French 
Ministry. 

On  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe 
^he  month  has 
been  one  of 
great  p  a  r  1  i  a- 
mentary  activity, 
which  culminated 
at  its  close  in  the 
overthrow  of  the 
French  Ministry, 
The  French 
Republic  has  at 
least  proved  up 
to  the  hilt  that 
in  politics  there 
is  no  indispensable  man.  In  twenty  years  they 
have  had  twenty-six  Ministries,  but  the  stability 
of  the  Republic  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least 
affected  by  the  short  innings  of  its  Administra- 
tions. The  perpetually-recurring  Ministerial  crises 
which  scandalise  some  steady-going  Englishmen, 
really  supply  the  zest  without  which  the  French 
politicians  would  find  life  not  worth  living.  A 
French  Ministry  has  a  short  life,  and,  let  us  hope. 


M.  CLEMENCEAU. 
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a  merry  one ;  for  no  Minister  has  ever  fallen  >\'ithout 
at  least  half-a-dozen  candidates  for  the  vacant  folio 
cropping  up  in  the  Chamber.  M.  Loubet,  the  latest 
retired  Prime  Minister,  has  done  better  than  most 
people  expected,  and  though  his  last  days  were  not 
by  any  means  pleasant,  his  short  tenure  of  office  has 
not  used  him  up,  and  some  day  he  will  reappear  in 
one  of  the  kaleidoscopic  Ministerial  combinations  which 
the  future  has  still  in  store.  The  course  of  events 
which  led  to  the  downfall  of  M.  Loubet  began  with 
the  strike  at  Carmaux,  which  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing M.  Clemenceau,  the  "  King-Maker "  of  French 
politics— if  we  may  apply  that  term  to  one  who  is 
much  more  remarkable  for  demolishing  Ministries 
than  for  making  them — into  line  with  the  Socialists. 
It  also  created  an  uneasy  impression  on  the  part  of 
the  timid  bourgeoisie  that  the  Anarchist  element 
was  lifting  its  head  again,  and  this  impression  was 
deepened  by  a  dynamite  explosion  in  the  heart  of 
Paris.  M.  Loubet  was  regarded  as  having  been 
weak,  and  an  attempt  mad^  by  him  to  strengthen 
the  law  directed  against  incitement  to  outrage  on  the 
part  of  the  Press  terminated,  after  a  threatened 
crisis,  in  something  like  a  fiasco,  the  Chamber  accept- 
ing the  Bill,  and  then  turning  it  inside  out  in 
Committee. 

The  Carmaux  Strike  was  chiefly  im- 
The  .       ,  .  , 

Panama    portant  as  preparmg  the  way  for  the  up- 

ScandaJ.  get  which  terminated  the  life  of  the 
Loubet  Ministry.  From  his  place  in  the  Tribune  M. 
Delahaye  created  a  tremendous  hubbub  in  France  by 
declaring  that  the  Panama  Canal  Company  had  ob- 
tained exceptional  privileges  which  it  had  used  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  the  investors,  by  the  bribery  of 
no  fewer  than  100  Deputies.  To  all  cries  to  name 
the  offenders,  the  speaker  replied  by  challenging  the 
Government  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  The 
Government  had  already  decided  to  prosecute  M.  de 
Lesseps  and  the  rest  of  the  Directors  of  the  Canal 
Company  on  what  was  tantamount  to  a  charge  of 
fraud,  and  it  was  therefore  most  difficult  to  institute 
another  inquiry  by  Committee  into  the  conduct  of 
those  who  were  already  on  trial  before  a  judicial 
tribunal.  Such,  however,  was  the  sensation  pi*o- 
duced  by  the  charges  launched  from  the  Tribune 
against  the  honour  of  French  Deputies  that  the 
Ministry  consented  to  allow  the  whole  question  to 
be  submitted  to  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  That 
Committee,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  has  not  received 
much  evidence  of  value,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  in- 
vestigation Baron  Reinach,  a  banker  who  was  accused 
of  being  the  instrument  or  agent  of  much  of  the  corrup- 


tion of  the  Canal  Company,  opportunely  died,  and 
was  buried.  Death  is  so  seldom  so  convenient  in 
coincidence  that  rumour  was  soon  busy,  and  before 
long  it  was  roundly  asserted  by  one  set  of  gossips 
that  Baron  Reinach  had  poisoned  himself,  while 
another  set  maintained  as  positively  that  he  was  still 
alive,  and  that  the  coffin  which  was  supposed  to  have 
contained  his  remains  was  filled  with  gravel.  So 
confident  did  the  rival  rumourists  wax  in  asserting 
their  mutually  contradictory  stories,  that  the  Com- 
mitte*^  of  Inquiry  decided  to  demand  the  exhumation 
of  the  coffin.  Against  this  the  Minister  of  J ustice, 
M.  Ricard,  whose  conduct  throughout  the  prolonged 
crisis  has  been  by  no  means  calculated  to  exalt  his 


From  U  G}t'ot.'\  [Nox'ember  2T,  1892. 

THE  MARTYRS  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

reputatjon,  protested ;  but  in  spite  of  his  protests  the 
Chamber,  on  November  28  defeated  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  small  majority.  Thus,  in  order  that  a 
corpse  should  be  exhumed,  a  moribund  Ministry  was 
slain.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  question  in  dispute, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  was  one  of  the  most  gigantic  frauds  of 
our  time.  Sixty  millions  of  hard-earned  money 
was  sunk  in  what  every  one  who  looked  into 
the  matter  must  have  known  was  an  absolutely 
impossible  attempt  to  cut  a  ship  canal  across  a 
mountain  range  shaken  with  earthquakes  and  crossed 
by  a  devastating  torrent.     The  glamour  of  M.  de 
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Lesseps'  name  was  sufficient  to  blind  investors  to  the 
risk  which  they  were  running,  and  the  press  was 
bribed  by  lavish  advertisements.  Whether  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  bribed  the  deputies  as  well 
as  the  journalists  is  a  matter  upon  which  Parisian 
rumour  for  a  long  time  past  has  made  up  its  mind. 
Certainly,  unless  many  deputies  were  grossly  maligned, 
they  would  have  had  no  moral  scruple  about 
"accepting"  recompenses  for  voting  for  the  Canal 
Company. 

While  in  France  dark  clouds  have 
^  ofojZ!*"  gathered  over  the  head  of  the  French 

Grand  Old  Man,  across  the  Rhine  the 
German  G.  O.  M.  has  been  doing  his  best  to  make 
his  friends  and  admirers  regret  that  when  he 
retired  from  the  Chancellorship  he  was  not  snatched 
by  some  beneficent  eagle  and  carried  to  the  knees 
of  Jove.  The  cartoon  which  I  reproduce  from 
one  of  the  Paris  newspapers  represents  only  too 
accurately  the  effect  produced  on  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  few  remaining  great  names  in  Europe  by 
the  recent  utterances  of  Prince  Bismarck.  If  there 
was  one  thing  more  than  another  that  turned  the 
whole  tide  of  European  feeling  against  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  great  war,  it  was  the  announce- 


Fiom  La  Silhoutttt.}  iXuvember  27,  l«»2. 

LA  DfiP£CHE  Dra? 


ment  that  the  French  Envoy,  Benedetti,  had  forced 
the  quarrel  upon  the  King  of  Prussia  by  springing 
upon  him  a  fresh  demand  that  he  should  never 
recognise  a  Hohenzollem  on  the  throne  of  Spain 
immediately  after  he  had  succeeded  in  averting  a 
quarrel  by  securing  the  withdrawal  of  the  candidate. 
The  Benedetti  incident  at  Ems  was  accepted  almost 
universally  as  a  proof  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  bent  on  forcing  on  a  war,  and  I  remember — how 
long  ago  it  seems  ! — writing  a  leading  article  when  I 
was  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty  urging  that  Napoleon, 
and  his  Ministers  should  be  tried  and  executed  as. 
criminals  for  this  wanton  forcing  on  of  war,  which, 
but  for  the  Benedetti  incident,  might  have  been 
avoided.  Prince.  Bismarck,  in  an  interview  pub- 
lished in  a  Leipzig  paper,  calmly  announces  that 
this  famous  insult  was  practically  his  own  inven- 
tion.   His  exact  words  were  : — 

It  is  so  easy  to  change  completely  the  meaning  of  a  speech 
by  omissions  and  suppressions.  I  myself  once  tried  this  game 
as  editor  of  the  famous  Ems  despatch,  which  the  Social- 
Democrats  have  for  twenty  years  been  harping  upon.  The 
King  sent  me  the  despatch,  with  instructions  to  publish  it 
wholly  or  in  part.  After  I  had  prepared  it  for  publication,  by 
omissions  and  contractions,  Moltke,  who  was  with  me,  ex- 
claimed, At  first  it  was  a  call  to  a  parley,  and  now  it  sounds- 
the  charge." 

vindicated  effect  produced  by  this  confession 

Against  His  can  be  imagined.  A  cry  of  vindictive 
delight  arose  from  Paris,  while  the 
Germans  were  troubled  and  sore  at  heart.  Count 
Caprivi,  however,  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
proving  from  his  place  in  the  Reichstag,  by  the 
production  of  the  original  despatches,  that  Prince 
Bismarck  had  been  maligning  himself  in  order  to  deal 
a  stab  at  the  reputation  of  the  Emperor  William.  It 
is  evident  from  the  despatches  which  the  Emperor 
sent  to  Bismarck,  and  which  Bismarck  subsequently 
edited  and  toned  up  with  an  eye  to  influencing  public 
opinion,  that  he  (the  Emperor)  had  put  his  foot  down, 
and  that  the  popular  impression  at  the  time  was 
correct.  Bismarck's  excuse  is,  that  he  believed  war 
was  inevitable,  and  knowing  that  the  m(Hnent  was 
propitious  for  Germany,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
precipitating  hostilities.  His  cue  is  to  represent  the 
Emperor  William  as  hesitating  and  shivering  on  tiie 
brink  of  a  resolution  while  he,  the  Chancellor,  forced 
the  hand  of  his  Imperial  master.  It  is  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle, and  almost  makes  one  wish  that  when  great 
statesmen  fall  from  power  they  should  be  treated  as. 
Oriental  princes  sometimes  deal  with  those  who  have 
been  trusted  with  State  secrets — have  their  tongues 
cut  out. 
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After  defending  Prince  Bismarck's  repu- 
^lipi^Bm"  ^^^^^  against  Prince  Bismarck's  impu- 
tations, General  Caprivi  proceeded  to 
defend  the  new  Army  Bill,  which  provides  for  an 
increase  of  the  German  Army.  His  exposition  of 
the  European  situation  was  frank  and  outspoken. 
Germany  was  at  peace ;  Germany  wanted  no  more 
territory,  had  sufficient  colonies;  Germany  did  not 
dream  of  attacking  any  of  her  neighbours.  France 
had,  however,  recuperated  hei*  energies,  and,  singly, 
would  be  a  formidable  antagonist.  Germany  could 
not  count,  however,  upon  beidg  left  alone  with 
France.  Popular  feeling  in  Russia  against  the 
Germans,  General  Caprivi  stated,  was  very  strong, 
and  was  increasing.  The  Tzar  was  peaceable,  but  no 
one  could  say,  with  this  strong  anti-German  feeling 
in  Russia,  whether  the  Russian  Aimy,  which  was 
being  more  and  more  concentrated  along  the  western 
frontier,  might  not  be  used  against  Germany.  There- 
fore General  Caprivi  argued  that  it  was  indispensable 
that  they  should  strengthen  their  armaments.  Mili- 
tary service  is  to  be  reduced  from  three  to  two  years, 
and  the  strength  of  the  army  on  a  peace  footing 
raised  to  492,068  men.  The  cost  of  this  increase  of 
the  army  ,  is  nearly  three  millions  sterling.  His  pro- 
posals were  by  no  means  received  with  enthusiasm ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  force  of  his  facts  and 
figures  will  induce  the  Reichstag  reluctantly  to  pass 
the  BiU. 

Tho  Italian  Italian  Government  has  just  come 
Elections,  ijack  from  the  polls  with  a  renewed  ex- 
pression of  confidence.  Signer  Giuletti  has  325 
supporters  out  of  a  House  of  508  members.  This 
result  has  been  received  with  great  satisfaction  in 
Germany  and  in  Austria.  The  Triple  Alliance,  in 
spite  of  all  the  sacrifices  which  it  demands,  would 
seem  to  be  more  popular  in  Italy  than  had  been 
imagined.  Of  course  no  general  election  in  Italy 
can  be  said  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the  Italians 
until  the  Pope  allows  the  Catholic  electors  to  go  to 
the  polL  Still,  the  Pope's  interdict  is  not  a  thing 
of  yesterday,  and  the  general  election  may  be  taken 
as  a  clear  indication  that  among  the  Italians  who 
do  go  to  the  polls  the  Triple  Alliance  is  more  popular 
than  the  alternative  suggestion  of  the  RepubUcans, 
that  the  Italians  should  first  depose  their  king,  have 
a  republic,  and  strike  hands  with  France. 

~  ^.  ,  Humiarian  politics  seldom  have  much 
Tne  Minis-  »     -A       ^        •»         -r  1 

terial  Crisis  mterest  for  English  readers.    I  remember 

In  Hungary,  gome  years  ago  two  smart  Hungarian 

journalists  came  over  to  London  to  see  if  they  could 

iM)t  start  correspondence  with  some  London  paper  from 


Buda-Pesth.  An  Austrian  correspondent  who  for 
some  time  past  has  represented  an  influential  German 
newspaper  in  the  English  capital  somewhat  rudely 
enlightened  these  ingenuous  young  men  as  to  the 
chance  of  success.  "  Daily  correspondence,"  said  he, 
"  from  Buda-Pesth  !  Why,  there  is  not  one  English- 
man in  10,000  who  knows  where  Buda-Pesth  is.  Of 
those  who  do  know  where  it  is,  not  one  in  a  million 
cares  a  straw  for  what  happens  there.  You  had 
better  go  home."  They  went  home,  and  from  that  time 
until  this  last  month  few  things  have  happened  in  the 
Hungarian  capital  to  interest  the  newspaper  readers 
of  this  country.  The  Ministerial  crisis  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  under  the  middle- 
class  Protestant  Dr.  Wekerle,  succeeded  the  Szapary 
Ministry,  which  fell  on  the  question  of  Civil  Marriages. 
It  is  interesting  to  all  civilised  countries,  because  it 
is  connected  with  a  question  of  universal  speculation. 
The  Pope  is  wroth  at  the  demand  of  the  Hungarian 
Liberals  that  all  marriages  should  be  celebrated 
before  a  civil  functionary.  This  is  the  law  in  France, 
where  it  is  acf^uiesced  in  by  the  Pope,  but  its  introduc- 
tion into  Hungary  excites  the  liveliest  protests  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  A  modus  livendi 
will  probably  be  found,  possibly  upon  the  basis  of  the 
English  system,  by  which  the  registrar  representing 
the  civil  power  will  have  to  be  piresent  when  the 
religious  ceremony  is  celebrated.  The  new  Ministry 
is  also  pledged  to  the  following  measures— the  regis- 
tration of  births  by  the  State,  the  free  practice  of  all 
religions,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Jewish  faith  as 
a  so-called  received  religion.  The  controversy  is 
one  among  many  indications  which  show,  even  to  the 
most  careless,  the  power  and  influence  still  exercised 
by  the  Pope  in  countries  nominally^  Protestant. 

The  French  campaign'  in  Dahomey  has 
Dahomey,  been  terminated  for  a  time  by  the  hoisting 
of  the  French  flag  over  the  palace  of  the 
King  at  Abomey.  Information  trickles  slowly  in 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  but  it  seems  evident 
that  in  the  attack  upon  Kana,  the  sacred  city  of 
Dahomey,  the  French  very  narrowly ,  escaped  a 
crushing  defeat.  Their  first  assault  was  repulsed, 
and  the  city  was  only  taken  by  very  severe  fighting. 
It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  the  Amazons  fought 
much  better  than  the  men.  Their  superior  in- 
telligence was  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  alone 
were  allowed  the  use  of  the  breechloader.  The 
French  may  yet  fiiid  that  Dahomey  is  a  Moscow  on 
a  small  scale.  King  Behanzin,  who  has  not  been 
captured,  set  fire  to  his  capital.  He  left  it,  and  is 
now  with  most  of  his  chiefs  in  the  Mahi  country, 
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which  is  the  Hinterland  of  Dahomey.  It  is  probable 
that  the  cost  of  holding  this  famous  negro  stronghold 
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THE  SEAT  OF  WAR  IN  DAHOMEY. 

will  be  heavier  in  human  life  than  the  campaign  has 
already  cost  France. 

The  Defeat  November  Cabinets  have  been  held  ; 
of  the     Ministers  have  separated  not  to  meet 

Scuttleps.  again  until  the  eve  of  Parliament.  Their 
deliberations,  of  course,  have  been  buried  in  impene- 


CAPTAIN  LUGARD. 
{Photograph  by  EUiott  and  /Yy.) 


trable  silence,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  first  trial 
of  strength  has  taken  place  between  the  two  sections, 


and  has  resulted  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Im- 
perialists as  opposed  to  the  Scuttlers.  The  issue  was 
joined  upon  the  question  of  Uganda. 
Lord  Rosebery  stood  to  his  guns,  and 
the  Cabinet — Mr.  Gladstone  bring- 
ing up  the  rear — agreed  to  let  him 
have  his  way.  We  shall  not  go  out 
of  Uganda,  and  the  Union  Jack 
will  still  fly  at  the  masthead.  The 
precise  terms  of  the  arrangements 
that  will  be  made  to  secure  the 
retention  of  our  sovereignty  in 
Uganda  are  not  yet  completely 
known,  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  Cabinet  was  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  if  they  gave  up 
Uganda  they  must  also  give  up 
Lord  Rosebery.  They  decided  that 
as  they  could  not  have  Lord  Rose- 
bery without  Uganda,  they  would 
keep  them  both.  Lord  Rosebery 
probably  would  not  have  been 
able  to  convince  his 'colleagues  so 
rapidly  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  reconsidering  their  ways  on  this  matter  if  it 
had  liot  been  for  the  very  significant  expression 
of  public  opinion  throughout  the  country,  es- 
pecially among  English  Churchmen  and  in  Scotland, 
Captain  Lugard  doing  yeoman's  service  as  an 
agitator.  The  Scuttlers  made  no  attempt  to  stem 
the  current  of  popular  feeling,  unless  Professor 
Beesly's  Positivist  tract  may  be  regarded  in  that 
light ;  and  on  the  top  of  Memorials  and  Resolutions, 
emanating  from  the  most  influential  quarters,  Came 
Mr.  Rhodes  from  the  Cape,  with  his  offer  to  lay  a 
telegraph  line,  if  need  be  at  his  own  expense,  from 
Mashonaland,  right  up  the  Central  Lakes  to  Uganda. 
This  offer,  to  back  a  given  line  of  policy  with 
£150,000  down,  is  understood  to  have  settled  things, 
and  we  shall  not  now  hear  much  more  about  evacua- 
tion, excepting,  of  course,  from  Mr.  Labouchere,  who, 
alone  among  leading  Ministerialists,  is  not  gagged  by 
office.  Sir  G.  Portal  has  been  appointed  Commis- 
sioner for  Uganda. 

Mr.  Rhodes  met  the  shareholders  of  the 
Mr.  Rhodes.  British  South  African  Company  on  Nov- 
ember 29th,  and  harangued  them  in  the 
first  speech  which  he  has  ever  delivered  direct  to  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  English  people.  It  was  a  very 
notable  performance,  full,  frank,  audacious,  and 
Rhodesian  throughout.  Considering  how  vehemently 
the  Company  has  been  attacked,  and  the  opening 
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which  its  balance-sheets  give  for  hostile  criticism,  it 
was  a  notable  triumph  that  Mr.  Rhodes  achieved  when 
he  carried  the  crowded  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
with  him.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk,  and  there  will 
be  probably  a  good  deal  more  about  the  financial 

position  of  the  chartered 
company,  and  the  lien 
which  the  United  Con- 
cessions Company  has 
on  one-half  of  its 
profits.  The  financial 
side  of  the  Chartered 
Company  is  important, 
no  doubt,  but  those 
altogether  mistake  who 
insist  upon  looking  at 
Mr.  Rhodes's  schemes 
from  the  point  of 
view  of  money.  The 
Thames  is  very  useful,  and,  indeed,  indispensable,  for 
the  removal  of  London  sewage,  but  the  chief  end  of 
the  Thames  is  not  to  serve  as  an  open  sewer.  Mr. 
Rhodes  may  take  money — and  has  made  money — but 
those  who  regard  that  as  the  only,  or  even  the  chief, 
end  which  he  has  in  view  are  as  much  mistaken  as  if 
they  were  to  maintain  that  the  Thames  was  created 
for  the  sake  of  the  sewage  outfall  at  Barking. 

What  Ministers,  it  is  understood,  have  mapped 
Membeps  out  a  considerable  mass  of  Social  legis- 
are  Dolner.  lation  with  which  they  intend  to  proceed 
when  the  Session  opens.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Fowler  is  elaborating  his  Royal  Commission  on  the 
question  of  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  our 
aged  deserving  poor,  and  has  reduced  the  qualifica- 
tion for  guardians  to  £5.  The  Cabinet  Committee  is 
engaged  in  drafting  the  New  Registration  Bill,  and 
Mr.  Mundella,  it  is  understood,  has  quite  a  pack  of 
legislative  cards  up  his  sleeve.  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
has  appointed  another  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  position  of  the  Crofters,  and  Mr.  Morley  has 
been  comforting  himself  as  best  he  could  over  the 
maladroit  fashion  in  which  his  Evicted  Tenants' 
Commission  got  itself  to  work. 

As  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Home 
the^Smistpy.  ^  supposed  to  be  in 

process  of  incubation  at  Hawarden, 
but  very  little  is  said  about  it,  or  its  details,  and  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  out  of  it,  there  seems  to  be  a  praise- 
worthy unanimity  in  favour  of  acting  in  the  direction 
of  the  old  nursery  formula  :  "  Open  your  mouth, 
shut  your  eyes,  and  see  what  the  G.O.M.  will  send 
you."    Meanwhile,   upon  Ministers — the  Ministe- 


rialists and  their  opponents — the  impression  is  grow- 
ing that  the  Cabinet  will  be  lucky  if  it  lasts  till 
Midsummer.  The  pessimists  who  predict  an  early 
dissolution,  pin  their  faith,  first,  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  Mr.  Gladstone's  physical  breakdown ;  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  probability  that  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  when  he  takes  it  out  of  his  sleeve,  will  afford 
the  Redmondites  sufficient  excuse  for  crying  "  To 
your  tents,  O  Israel."  Leaving  Mr.  Gladstone's 
health  out  of  the  question,  it  is  obvious  that  if  a 
comparatively  small  section  of  the  Irish  Home 
Rulers  respond  to  Mr.  Redmond's  appeal — and  they 
are  certain  to  have  excuse  enough  in  any  Home  Rule 
Bill,  no  matter  who  drafts  it — then  the  Ministry  will 
be  so  fatally  weakened  that  it  will  certainly  be  beaten 
on  points  of  detail,  and  that,  being  goaded  on  this  side 
and  that  side,  as  a  bull  in  the  ring  is  tormented  by 
the  banderillas  of  the  Matadors,  he  will  at  last  rush 
upon  the  sharp  sword  which  gives  him  the  coup  de 
grace.  The  Irish  do  not  need  to  vote  against 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  upset  the  Cabinet.  They  simply 
need  .to  stay  away,  for  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  ideal 
of  those  English  Radicals  who  wish  to  expel  the  Irish 
Members  was  realised  to-morrow,  Lord  Salisbury 
would  be  sent  for  at  Windsor  the  day  after.  Add  to 
these  elements  of  danger,  the  fact  that  the  Ministerial 
majority  is  largely  composed  of  men  who  are  in  a 
hurry  to  legislate  on  English  questions,  and  to  put 
through  what  they  regard  as  an  indispensable  Labour 
programme  before  the  inevitable  dissolution,  on  the 
whole,  the  prospect  of  getting  good  work  out  of  the 


AKD  BAD  FOR  TKADE  TOO. 


present  Parliament  next  Seaaion  seems  to  be  extremely 
smaU. 

Events  in  Ireland  within  the  last  month 
niwSi  ainSut  ^"^^  hardly  been  calculated  to  convert 
Mtatf.    XTnionists  into  Hcmie  Bvlm.    It  wis 
indeed  a  cursed  spite  which  addled  the  first  tgg  tbat 
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was  laid  by  the  Evicted  Tenants'  Commission.  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew,  who  was  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  Commission  as  a  security  for  its  judicial  temper, 
and  the  impartiality  with  which  it  would  seek  for 
truth,  no  sooner  took  his  seat  on  the  Commission  than 
he  gave  the  enemy  all  the  occasion  to  blaspheme 
that  he  could  have  prayed  for.  For  years  past  it  has 
been  tacitly  agreed  by  hdth  sides  that  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde  was  the  trump  card  of  the  Irish  tenants. 
Indeed,  Lord  Clanricarde  has  for  so  long  been 
regarded  as  the  drunken  helot  of  Irish  landlordism, 
that  no  one  was  surprised  when  Mr.  Morley's  Com- 
mission determined  to  begin  its  proceedings  by 
investigating  the  affairs  of  his  estate.  Even  Unionists 
understood  and,  to  some  extent,  sympathised  with 
the  Commission's  natural  desire  to  throw  off  on  a  good 
scent.  But  no  one  could  have  foreseen  how  utterly 
the  whole  move  was  to  be  spoiled  by  the  extraordinary 
indiscretions  of  the  presiding  judge.  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde, as  his  manner  is,  had  written  an  impudent 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commission,  and  if  the 
judge  had  only  held  his  tongue  and  allowed  the 
inquiry  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way,  nothing 
could  have  been  better,  from  the  Ministerial  point 
of  view,  than  the  way  in  which  things  were  shaping; 
But  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  must  needs  make  a 
speech,  and  the  moment  he  opened  his  mouth  he 
put  his  foot  in  it.  No  doubt  he  acted  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world ;  no  doubt  a  plausible 
defence  may  be  invented  for  him  some  time 
before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  although  we 
have  not  seen  it  yet,  but  no  explanation  or  apology 
can  efface  the  fact  that  Mr.  J ustice  Mathew's  speech 
in  opening  the  Commission  seemed  lacking  in  every 
element  that  it  was  desirable  such  a  presidential 
utterance  should  possess.  It  was  neither  dignified, 
judicial,  impartial,  nor  good-tempered.  The  judge  hit 
out  at  Lord  Clanricarde  in  a  bullying  kind  of  way, 
and  then  unfortunately,  although  it  may  have  been 
necessary,'  followed  up  his  harangue  by  refusing  to 
allow  the  representatives  of  the  men  whom  he  abused 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  who  testified  against 
him.  All  this  was — to  use  a  vulgar  phrase — nuts 
for  the  Unionists,  and  they  have  made  the  most  of  it. 
The  Commission  continues  to  sit,  but  it  is  boycotted 
by  the  landlords.  It  does  not  seem  to  command  very 
much  attention  from  the  English  press,  and  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that,  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  the  value  of  anything  that  happens  in  Ireland 
depends  entirely  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  influences 
English  and  Scottish  opinion.  Irish  opinion  has  long 
ago  been  made  up. 


The  Priest  f fom  this  point  of  view,  it  can 

in  hardly  be  said  that  the  evidence  ad- 
Politlcs.  duced  by  both  priests  and  people  at  the 
election  inquiry  in  South  Meath,  which  led  to  the 
unseating  of  the  anti-Parnellite  member,  is  calculated 
to  remove  the  objections  of  British  Unionists  to 
Home  Rule.  The  evidence  taken  before  the  judges 
who  tried  the  election  petition  showed  that  the  bishop 
and  priests  conscientiously  put  on  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  screw  ecclesiastical  in  a  fashion  which, 
however  justifiable  it  may  be  from  a  point  of  view  of 
public  duty  of  the  men  who  regard  themselves  as  the 
keepers  of  the  conscience  of  the  community,  was  never- 
theless full  of  material  for  exciting  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestant  masses  of  the  larger  island.  The 
priest  in  politics  is  emphatically  in  his  right  place  in 
Ireland,  and  it  is  a  misfortune  for  any  country  when 
the  priest  considers  that  his  priesthood  excludes  him 
from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  But  the  action  of  the  priest 
in  politics  is  always  capable  of  being  misrepresented, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  even  Archbishop  Walsh 
would  deny  that  the  malevolent  and  malicious  have 
only  too  many  handles  ready  for  their  use  in  the 
evidence  taken  in  support  of  the  election  petition  for 
South  Meath.  Two  Unionist  seats — Walsall  and 
Hexham — have  been  declared  vacant.  The  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Walsall  seems  to  justify  much  more 
severe  strictures  upon  the  spirituous  electioneering 
methods  of  England  than  those  passed  on  the  spiri- 
tual intimidation  practised  in  Ireland,  but — "  that 
is  another  story." 

The  Editor  of  ^"^^  writing  last  month  there  has  been 
the  Pall  Mall  a  fresh  development  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  Qazette,  The  paper  is  now  edited,  not 
by  Mr.  Einloch  Cooke,  who  remains  as  assistant- 
editor,  but  by  Mr.  Cust,  a  Tory  M.P.  Mr.  Cust  is 
a  young  man  with  ideas,  but  without  journalistic 
experience,  and  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  the 
result  of  placing  him  at  the  head  of  an  organ  with 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
As  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  he  intends  to  keep 
up  the  high  Imperial  note  of  the  paper,  and  to  make 
it  even  more  Socialist  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  As 
the  organ  of  the  Tory  Imperial  Labour  Party  it  may 
have  a  distinct  place.  If  this  is  to  be  its  distinguish- 
ing rohj  we  shall  probably  see  Mr.  Champion  figuring 
before  long  in  Northumberland  Street.  Mr.  Keighley 
and  Mr.  Lowenfeld  seem  to  have  receded  somewhat 
into  the  distance.  Mr.  Newnes  is  busy  building  the 
new  premises  in  Tudor  Street  for  the  evening  journal 
which  is  to  provide  a  refuge  for  Mr.  Cook  and  his 
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colleagues.  It  is  a  dase  of  transmigration  of  souls, 
ajid  when  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook's  new  paper  appears  we  shall 
have  the  curio^s  spectacle  of  the  "only  original 
corpse"  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  Northumber- 
land Street,  while  its  soul  has  undergone  a  new 


MR.  H.  J.  C.  OUST,  M.P. 
The  Sew  Editor  qf  the  PaU  Mall  Gaxtttt, 


incarnation,  not  for  the  first  time,  as  the  St.  Jameses 
Gazette  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  incarnation  of 
the  first  soul  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Mr.  Newnes's 
paper  being  the  incarnation  of  its  second  soul. 
What  its  third  soul  will  be  like  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  Annl  •  ^^^^  years  ago,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
vepsaryof  thanks  to  the  blundering  indecision  of 
Su'^ay  ^^^^  Home  Secretary,  Sir 

Charles  Warren  employed  the  Metropo- 
litan police,  reinforced  by  a  regiment  of  the  Guards, 
in  driving  the  people  of  London  from  their  accustomed 
meeting-place  in  Trafalgar  Square.  No  single  act  of 
the  Government  did  so  much  to  secure  their  rejection 
at  the  polls.  It  was  therefore  certain  that  a  Liberal 
Government  would  restore  the  right  of  meeting  at  the 
base  of  Nelson's  monument.  The  first  great  demon- 
stration, to  commemorate  the  restoration  of  ancient 


privileges,  was  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
popularly  known  as  Bloody  Sunday.  The  demon- 
stration, like  all  demonstrations  in  the  Square  when 
they  are  not  interfered  with  by  the  police,  was  perfectly 
orderly,  and  afforded  a  significant  object-lesson  as  to 
the  difference  between  wisdom  and  folly  at  the  Home 
Office.  There  never  was  a  time,  down  to  Bloody  Sunday 
itself,  when  the  Conservative  Government  could  not 
have  settled  the  question  of  the  Square  by  a  judicious 
compromise  such  as  that  which  Mr.  Asquith  has 
carried  out.  They  were  implored  to  take  this  course. 
They  refused.  In  consequence,  several  men  were 
killed,  and  a  number  of  homes  broken  up,  while 
the  police-stations  were  crowded  with  prisoners  who 
will  retain  until  the  day  of  their  death  bitter 
memones  of  the  high-handed  fashion  in  which  they 
were  dragooned  by  the  constabulary.  I^et  us  hope 
that  a  better  day  has  dawned,  and  that  the  Con- 
servatives will  learn  to  look  back  upon  Bloody 
Sunday  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  they 
now  regard  Peterloo. 

The  month  has  been  marked  by  two  dis- 
Dlsasters.   asters,  one  by  rail  and  the  other  at  sea, 

which  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  public  mind.  The  Bouynania,  an  eastern  bound 
steamer,  ran  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  all  on  board 
perished  with  the  exception  of  two  Englishmen  and 
seven  Lascars.  The  other  accident  took  place  near 
Thirsk,  and  cost  ten  lives.  The  Scotch  express  being 
overcrowded,  was  divided  into  two  parts.  A  goods 
train  was  allowed  to  meander  along  the  line  between 
the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  train.  The  signal- 
man, whose  child  had  died  the  previous  night,  had  in 
vain  asked  to  be  allowed  to  be  relieved,  feeling  him- 
self not  capable  to  do  his  duty.  He  was  dozing 
in  his  cabin  when  the  second  section  of  the  express 
dashed  into  the  rear  of  the  goods  train.  The 
carriages  between  the  Pullman  car  and  the  engine  were 
telescoped,  passengers  were  killed  and  injured,  and 
as  usual  in  such  accidents,  the  debris  took  fire.  The 
circumstance  naturally  attracted  widespread  atten- 
tion, and  the  holocaust  near  Thirsk  may  work  out 
permanent  advantage  to  the  whole  class  of  railway 
signalmen.  Another  disaster,  which  was  fortunately 
unattended  by  any  loss  of  life,  was  the  stranding  of 
the  ironclad  Howe  as  she  was  entering  the  harbour  of 
Ferrol.  Divers  sent  down  by  the  salvage  company 
have  been  busy  all  the  month  blasting  out  the  rock 
upon  which  the  huge  vessel  is  Ipng.  It  is  hoped, 
although  there  is  a  large  hole  in  her  hull,  that  she 
may  be  sufficiently  patched  up  to  be  brought  home 
for  repairs. 
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Novel 
Conferences, 


Two  new  and  hopeful  congresses  were 
held  in  November.  One  was  the  first 
assembly  of  representatives  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  England,  which  was  held  at  Manchester. 
The  Nonconformists  have  so  much  of  the  dissidence 
of  Dissent,  that  it  is  almost  the  first  time  for  two 
hundred  years  that  the  various  sects  have  ventured 
to  meet  in  council.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  its 
significance  is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by 
the  attack  made  upon  it  in  certain  quarters,  where 
it  seems  to  be  believed  that  there  is  nothing  in  heaven 
or  in  earth  which  must  not  be  thrust  on  one  side  in 
order  to  enable  Nonconformists  to  affirm  their  devo- 


profitable  existence — and,  in  fact,  the  best  stock 
extant — shows  a  shrinkage  of  £13,500,000  betwixt 
January  1st,  1892,  and  October  1st,  1892  !  In  nearly 
every  case  the  directors  of  the  ruined  institutions  are 
themselves  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  ruin ;  yet  the 
clamour  for  prosecutions,  though  confined  to  a  section 
of  the  public,  is  eager  and  shrill."  Fortunately  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  Colony  seems  likely  to  speedily 
efface  all  trace  of  this  financial  disaster :  The 
Victorian  harvest  promises  to  be  the  largest  on  re- 
cord, and  in  South  Australia,  Mr.  Holder,  the  late 
Premier,  told  the  House  that  the  recent  rains  there 
will  give  the  colony  a  7-bushels'  yield  instead  of  a 
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SPEAKERS   AT    THE  WOMAN'S 

tion  to  the  Liberation  Society.  The  other  Conference 
was  that  of  Women  Workers,  at  Bristol,  and  it  was 
an  unqualified  success.  I  am  not  a  great  admirer  of 
Congresses  confined  to  one  sex,  but  considering  how 
many  there  are  monopolised  by  men,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  censure  the  one  little  ewe  lamb  of  the  women's 
meeting.  The  papers  read  were  practical,  and  the 
discussions  were  full  of  interest.  It  really  seems  as 
if  at  last  the  womanhood  of  England  were  waking  up 
to  the  consciousness  that  it  had  got  a  brain  and  a  soul 
of  its  own,  as  well  as  a  heaii;. 
Returning  '^^^^  ^  fortunately  good  promise  of  the 
Prosperity  return  of  prosperity  in  Australia.  **How 
In  Australia,  great "  (says  my  Australian  editor),  "  the 
shrinkage  of  general  values  U  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  market  value  of  the  stock  of 
forty-four  Banks  and  Investment  Companies  still  in 
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yield  of  4  bushels,  as  estimated  in  his  Budget ;  and 
the  mere  railway  gain  of  the  enlarged  harvest  will 
compensate  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  Broken  Hill 
strike.  New  Zealand,  with  flocks  amounting  to 
14,000,000,  exports  frozen  mutton  to  the  extent  of 
£1,000,000  per  annum  ;  the  purely  Australian 
colonies  count  flocks  amounting  to  100,000,000,  and 
they  are  energetically  developing  the  frozen  meat 
industry,  which,  on  the  New  Zealand  scale,  ought  to 
quickly  reach  £7,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  The 
newJy-born  butter  exports  of  Victoria  already  amount 
to  22,000  tons  per  annum  ;  the  fruit  exports  of  Tas- 
mania promise  to  be  a  veritable  mine  of  gold.  Wool, 
too,  keeps  its  pri^e,  and  Australian  flocks  expand 
with  amazing  speed  ;  while  the  gold  returns  show 
almost  everywhere  a  revival." 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Nov.  1.  The  Broken  Hill  miners  decided  to  coutiune 

the  strike. 
Mnnlcipal  Elections  in  £ngUnd. 
Unveiling  of  a  Statne  to  the  Ute  Dr.  EJwari 

Thring  at  Uppingham  School. 
Opening  of  new  dwellings  for  the  working 

daases  by  the  Dnke  of    estminster  at  Robert 

Street  and  GUbert  Street. 
Discnssion  at  the  National  Liberal  Clnb  on 

Open-Air  Meetings. 
Judgment  in  the  Edinburgh   baccarat  case. 

The  cheque  paid  to  the  Marquis  of  Aitesbnr>' 

held  to  have  been  paid  fbr  an  illegal  cou- 

sideraticm. 

2.  Railway  accident  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 

way at  Thirsk.  Ten  kiUel  and  many 
injured. 

H.M.S.  Bowe  ran  ashore  near  Ferrol,  in  Spain. 
Princess  Chriiitian  laid  the  foundation-stcme  of 

the  Charterhouse  Mission  at  Southwark. 
Banauet  to  Sir  Uenxy  Lo;:h  at  the  Hotel 

Metropole. 
Riots  at  Granada. 

3.  Launch  of  the  cruiser  Revenge  jX  Jarrow. 
Deputation  to  Mr.  Fowler,  at  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  on  the  unemnloved. 

Meeting  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  Associa- 
Uon  at  Mile  End. 

Church  Association  Confbrence  opened  at  Folke- 
stone. 

Woman  Suffrage  Meeting  at  Westminster. 
Launch  of  the  Rurik,  largest  Russiui  warship. 
Opening  of  the  Western  Australian  Tarliament. 

4.  Deputation  to  Mr.  Gardner,  Minister  of  Agri- 

culture, on  the  restriction  of  the  importation  of 

Canadian  cattle. 
Deputation  to  Mr.  Acland,  on  the  lack  of  free 

places  in  the  Liverpool  Board  Schools. 
Deputation  to  Sir  C.  Boyle,  at  the  Board  of 

Trade,  on  the  new  schedule  of  railway  rates. 
Conclusion  of  the  Diamond  Brooch  case.  Verdict 

for  the  plaintiff,  with  £500  damages. 
Expulsion  of  Salvationists  from  Geneva. 

5.  Meeting  of  the  unemployed  in  Trafklgar  Square. 
noaUng  of  the  Royal  Oak,  battleship,  at  Bir- 
kenhead, t 

Lock-out  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire. 
Deputation  to  Mr.  Acland,  on  Education  in 
Liverpool  and  York. 

6.  First  "  Museum  Sunday." 

Italian  General  Election.  A  large  msjority  for 

the  Government. 
1.  Free  Churches  Congress  at  Manchester  opened. 
Home  for  the  Dying  opened  by  the  Duchess  of 

Teck. 

Laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  New 

Muoicipal  Buildings  at  Battersea. 
First  Sitting  of  the  Evicted  Tenants  Commission 
'   at  Dublhi. 

Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Historical  Research 

Society. 
Serious  rioting  at  Ghent. 
Conference  of  Nunses  at  the  Mansion  House  on 

the  nursing  of  cholera. 

8.  Opening  of  the  Belgian  Parliament  by  King 

L«eopold. 

Dynamite  explosion  at  Paris.  Six  persons  killed. 
Presidential  Election  in  the  United  Sutes.  Mr. 

Cleveland  elected. 
Irish  National  Convention  at  Dublin. 
Central  Conference    of  Women   Workere  at 

CUflon. 

Resignation  of  the  Chilian  Mhiistry. 

9.  Lord  Mayor's  Day. 

Opening  of  the  Ust  Seaslun  of  the  Prussian  Diet. 
Capture  of  the  town  of  Cana,  in  Dahomey,  by 
Col.  Dodds. 

Meeting  at  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic  to 
ctmsider  a  proposal  to  establish  a  clearing- 
house for  the  unemployed. 

Farewell  service  at  the  Uambro'  Synagogue. 
10.  Nonconformibt    Union    Association    at  the 
Memorial  HaU. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Welsh  National  Council 
at  Rhyl. 

Deputation  to  Lord  Kimberley  on  the  restriction 
of  the  opium  traffic  in  India. 

Deputation  of  the  London  Vegetarian  Society  to 
the  Lond(«  School  Board,  to  ask  permission  to 
axtend  the  system  of  half^x^nny  dinners. 


10.  Visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  to 

Mo^irid. 
Rout  of  the  Chins. 

11.  Meeting  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel  to  consider 

the  Swaziland  Queeticm. 

12.  Visit  of  the  Tzarevitch  to  Vienna. 

Fires  in  Smithfleld  and  the  Mile  End  Roal. 

Three  lives  lost. 
New  Hungarian  Cabinet,  with  Dr.  AVekerle  as 

Premier. 

13.  Demonstration  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Close  of  the  Philippopolia  Exhibition. 

14.  Meeting  of  unemployed  at  Vienna. 

15.  Visit  of  the  King  of  Roumania  to  Vienna. 
Meeting  of  the  Liberation  Society. 
Conventions  of  the  Irish  National  Federation  and 

the  National  League  in  Dublin. 
Socialist  Congress  at  Berlin  openeJ. 
Discussion  on  Uganda  in  the  City  Liberal  Club. 
Deputation  to  Mr.  Asquith  from  the  Tweel 

Fisheries  Commissioners. 
Unitarian  Conference  in  Manchester  opened. 

16.  Unveiling  of  a  bust  to  the  late  Sir  John  Mac- 

donald,  by  Lord  Rosebery,  in  the  crypt  of 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Discussion  at  the  London  NonctHiformist  Council 

on  the  unemployed.  , 
Fatal  mutiny  in  a  Spanish  prison. 

17.  The  Election  PeUUou  against  Mr.  Balfoor's 

return  for  East  Manchester  dismissei  with 
costs. 

Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Early  Closing 
Association. 

Convention  in  aid  of  the  evicted  tenants  held  at 
Dublin. 

AVomen's  Conference  on  Temperance  Legislation 
at  the  Memorial  Hall. 

Sir  R.  Temple  made  his  financial  statement  at 
the  London  School  Board. 

Formation  of  the  Railway  Travellers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Deputation  to  the  London  School  Board  pro- 
posing that  Parliament  should  be  petitioned  to 
fesd  and  clothe  the  children  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

18.  '  Victory  of  the  French  Government  on  the  new 

Press  BilL 

Deputation  to  Mr.  Mundella  to  prohibit  the 

landing  and  sale  of  undersized  fish. 
The  Parliamentary  Election  of  Mr.  Frank  James 

for  Walsall  declared  void  on  a  petition. 
A'erdict  of  manslaughter  found  by  the  Coroner's 

jury  against  the  signalman,  in  the  Thirsk 

disaster. 

Dentation  to  Mr.*  Arnold  Morley  on  Military 

19.  The  French  Press  Bill  passed  through  Com- 

mittee. 

In  the  Borough  murder  case  the  prisoners  were 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  two  of  tbeni 
being  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  penal  servi- 
tude, and  the  third  to  fourteen  years. 

21.  Debate  in  the  French  Chamber  on  the  Panama 

Canal  Company. 

Conference  at  Lambeth  Palace  on  the  duty  of 
the  National  Church  towards  the  aged  poor. 

In  the  Douglas  wife  murder  case,  the  prisoner 
was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  and  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years'  penal  servitude. 

Capture  of  Abomey  by  the  French. 

22.  The  (ierman  Reichstag  oi)ened  by  the  Emperor. 
Opening  of  the  International  Monetary  Con- 
ference at  Brussels. 

Meeting  at  Westminster  on  the  immigration  of 

destitute  foreigners. 
Meeting  of  the  Actors'  Aasociation  at  the 

Lyceum. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Women  and  Children. 

Deputation  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  on  Female 
Education  in  India. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Board  School  managers. 

23.  Opening  of  the  Debate  on  the  German  Army 

BUI  by  Gen.  von  Caprivi  in  the  Keivhstag. 
Opening  of  the  new  Italian  Parliament  by  King 
Humbeit. 

Deputation  to  Lord  Rip<Hi  to  protest  against  the 
transference  of  Swaziland  to  the  Boer  Re- 
public. 

S>ening  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
eeting  of  the  Deputies  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters at  the  Memorial  Hail. 


23.  Deputation  to  Mr.  Asquith,  urging  reform  in  the 

Registration  of  Common  Lodging-houses. 
Fighting   at   the   Tamrin  fort  near  Tokar. 
Enemy  defeated  with  the  loss  of  100  men. 

24.  First  meeting  of  the  Committee  to  inquire  into 

the  Panama  Scandal. 
Dinner,  at  Belfast,  to  Liberal  Unionist  members 
for  Ulster. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  elected  Lord  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew's  University. 

25.  Appointmeot  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 

into  the  lands  available  for  Crofters'  Holdings 
in  Argyll  and  other  counties. 
Resignation  of  Sir  J.  J.  Abbott,  l>remier  of 
Canada. 

26.  Opening  of  the  Roumanian  Parliament. 

Close  of  the  Clergy  Fees  Libel  Case.   Verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  with  £200  damages. 

27.  Fenian  Demonstratitms  in  Ireland  in  commemo- 

ration of  the  Manchester  Martyrs. 

28.  Defeat  of  the  French  Mhiistry  on  a  motion  in 

fiivour  of  the  exhumadon  d  the  remains  of 

Baron  Reihach. 
News  of  the  usurpation  of  Chitral  confirmed. 
Deputation  on  behalf  of  the  unemployeil  to 

Mr.  'Sbaw-Lefevre,  urging  the  demolition  of 

Millbank  Prison. 
Conference  at  Oxford  on  the  Bishop  of  Chester's 

Scheme. 

Sir  J.  S.  D.  Thempson  appointed  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada. 

29.  Mr.  Clayton.  M.P.  fur  Hexham,  found  guilty. 

through  his  agent,  of  corrupt  practices,  and 
unseated. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company. 


NOTABLE  UTTERANCES. 

Nov.  1.  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  at  Harrow  School,  oo 
African  Exploration. 

2.  Lord  Ripon,  at  the  Hotel  M^ropole,  on  Colonial 

QuesticAS. 

Lord  Halsbury,  at  I^unceston,  on  the  Political 
SitoaUoQ. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann,  at  Scmthwark,  on  London 
Labour  .Reform. 

Mr.  George  llowell,  at  Bethnal  Green,  on  Regis- 
tration Re&rm. 

Col.  Sannderson,  at  Bath,  on  the  Unionist  Party. 

Lord  Wolseley,  at  Dublin,  on  Invasion. 

Mr.  Channcey  Depew,  at  New  York,  on  the  Pre- 
sidential Election. 

Dr.  Cooan  Doyle,  at  Norwood,  on  George  Mere- 
dith. 

Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  at  Liverpool,  on  West 
African  A&irs. 

3.  Lord  Herschell,  at  Sheffield,  on  Labour,  etc. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Derby,  on  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb  Institute. 
Capt.  Lugard,  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
on  Uganda. 

Mn.  Jacob  Bright,  at  the  Liberal  Social  Union* 

im  English  \\  ives  and  Mothers. 
Mr.  Tom  Mann,  at  Toj-nbee  Hall,  on  the 

Dockers. 

Sir  F.  D.  Dixon-Hartland,  at  Uxbridge,  on  the 

Conservative  Party. 
.Signor  Giolittl,  at  Rome,  on  Italian  Finance. 

4.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  at  Halifax,  on  District  Councils. 
Col.  Sannderson,  at  Glasgow,  on  Mr.  John 

Morley.  • 

6.  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  at  Toynbee  Hall,  on  the 

Modem  Drama. 
Capt.  Lugard,  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on 
the  Commercial  Aspect  of  the  Abandtmmeul 
of  Uguida. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Perceval,  at  the  Working  Men's 
College,  on  New  Zealand. 

7.  Sir  John  Gorst,  at  Manchester,  on  the  Labour 

Questitm. 

Mr.  Acland,  at  Birmingham,  on  Educational 
Councils. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Salt,  at  the  Ethical  Society,  on 
Shelley. 

8.  Mr.  Balfour,  at  Edinburgh,  on  Ireland,  Uganda, 

etc. 

Sir  M.  Fraser,  at  the  Colonial  Institute,  on 

Western  Australia. 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  at  the  Democratic  Club,  on 

the  Evolution  of  Soclaliun. 
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8.  Principal  Canningham,  at  St.  Andrew's,  on 

Church  Work. 

9.  Earl  Spencer,  at  the  Guildhall,  on  the  Navy. 
Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman,  at  the  Guildhall,  ou 

the  Army. 

Earl  Klmberley,  at  the  Guildhall,  on  the  New 

Government. 
Mr.  James  Stansfeld,  at  Darlington,  on  Liberal 

Work. 

10.  Lord  Salisbury,  at  the  Memorial  Had,  on  Uganda, 

Ireland,  etc. 

Lord  Lome,  at  Westminster,  ou  the  Evacuation 
of  Uganda. 

11.  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  at  Alford,  on  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Mundella,  at  the  Maria  Grey  Training  Col- 
lege, on  Secondary  Education. 

13.  Mr.  i)alfour,  at  Haddington,  on  Unionism  in 
Scotland. 


THE  LATS  DURR  OF  MAELBOROUOH. 


{F.om  a  photograph  by  Rut  tell  and  Sons.^ 

DKshop  Smythies,  at  Kensington,  on  Work  in 

Central  Africa. 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  Art  of 

l^ietters. 

FatI  Wemyss,  at  Paddlngton,  ou  State  Owner- 
ships. 

The  Bi8h(^  of  London,  at  Westminster,  on 

Temperance  Legislation. 
Mr.  Jesse  CoUiugs,  at  Bristol,  on  the  Unionist 

Cause. 

13.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  at  the  Maccaboan  Society, 

on  the  Drama. 

14.  Dr.  Nansen,  at  the  Roj'al  Geographical  Society, 

on  his  intended  Arctic  Explurations. 
Mrs.  Besant,  at  Westminster  Town  Hall,  on 
Theoeophy. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan,  at  Bristol,  on  the  Evicted 
Tenants. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach.  at  Bristol,  on  Unionist 

l*njBpei1«. 

I>ord  Ashbourne,  at  Bristol,  on  Ireland. 
Mr.  K.  K.Causton,  at  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
on  Liberalism  in  Ixindon,  etc. 

15.  .Mr.  Cleveland,  at  New  York,  on  his  Election. 
Mr.  James  Louther,   at  Margate,  on  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Dukeof  Connaught,  atSoutliampton,  on  the 
Volunteers. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Foster,  at  the  Chaml)er  of  Commcr.-e, 

on  Federation  and  Canada. 
Mr.  Chauncey  Dei>ew,  at  New  York,  on  the 

Republican  Defeat 
Mr.  Acland,  at  Aberystwith,  on  a  University 

for  Wales. 

Mr.  Charleti  Booth,  at  the  Statistical  Society,  on 

Dock  Labour. 
Sir  John  Gorst,  at  Glasgow,  on  the  Unemployed. 
Capt  Lugard,  at  Edinburgh,  ou  Uganda. 
Hon.  £.  Lyulph  Stanley,  at  Maacheater,  on 

l*ublic  Local  Management  of  Schools. 

16.  Mr.  Asqnith,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  the 

National  Society  for  the  Preventioa  of  Cruelty 
to  Children. 

Sir  n.  Webster,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Elec- 
trl?ity,  etc. 

:Mr.  W.  E.  Brabrook,  at  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  on  Building  Society  Heform. 


16.  Mr.  John  Bums,  at  Bennondsey,  on  the  Un- 

employed. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark,  at  Bristol,  on  E-\perimental 
Research.  . 

Lord  Ripon,  at  Chelsea,  on  the  Political  Outlook. 

Sir  W.  Foster,  at  Birmingham,  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wm.  Fogg,  at  3Iancbester,  on  the  Eight 
Hours'  Day. 

17.  Lord  Brassey,  at  St.  Leonards,  on  the  Dark^ 

England  Scheme. 
Mr.  Shaw-I-*fevre,  at  Bradford,  on  the  Work  of 

the  Government. 
Mr.  Haldane,  at  Hampstead,  on  the  Government. 

18.  Dr.  Miquel,  in  the  German  Itelchstag,  uu  his 

Financial  Measures. 
Mr.  Mundella,  at  the  Institution  of  Ele.trlcal 

Engineers,  on  Electricity. 
Marquis  of  Lome,  at  AVoolwich,  on  Uganda. 
Ijord  Houghton,  at  DubUn,  on  Irish  Industries. 
Miss  Kate  Marsdeu,  at  Cavendish  Square,  on  her 

Visit  to  the  Lepers  of  Siberia. 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  at  Essex  Hall,  on  the  New 

Parliament. 

20.  SignorCrispi,  at  Palermo,  on  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  at  Ballyhaanis  on  English 

Working  Men  and  Ireland. 
31.  Mr.  Labouchere,  at  CheUea,  on  Radicals  and 

Home  Rule. 

Mr.  J.  Carvell  Williams  and  Mr.  Illiugworth.  at 
Manchester,  on  Disestabllithment. 

Dr.  ^Vekerle,  in  the  Hungarian  Rei  bstag,  ou  the 
Programme  of  the  new  Government. 

Bishop  Moorhonse,  at  Manchester,  on  Temper- 
ance Legislation. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  at  Croydon,  on  the 
Unionists. 

Dean  Lefroy,  at  Islington,  on  the  Moral  Con- 
dition of  England. 

22.  Lord  Londonderry,  at  Burton,  on  Ireland. 

23.  Miss  Kate  Marsden,  at  the  Regent  Street  Poly- 

technic, on  the  Lepers  of  Siberia. 
Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
Cremation. 

Mr.  Asquith,  at  the  City  Liberal  Club,  on  the 

Position  of  the  Government. 
Captain  Lugard,  at  Fiahmongers'  Hall,  on 

Uganda. 

The  Speaker,  at  Warwick,  on  Palestine. 

24.  Mr.  (roe^heu  and  Lord  Halabury,  at  St.  James's 

Hall,  on  the  Government. 
Mr.  Asquith,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  ou  His 

Earlv  Schooldaj^s. 
Sir  G.  Trevelyan,  at  Glasgow,  on  Liberalism. 
Viscouut  Cross,  at  Broughtun-iu-Furaes!*,  on 

India. 

Lord  Herschell,  at  New  Cross,  on  Technical 
Education. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  at  Burnley,  on  the  Evicted 
Tenants. 

Sir  WilfHd  Lawson,  at  Wigton,  on  Uganda. 
26.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  Imperi  J  Institute, 

ou  the  Imperial  Institute. 
31  r.  GoBchen,  at  the  London  Society  for  the 

Extension  of  University  Teaching,  ou  the 

Work  of  the  Sodety. 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Artists' 

Benevolent  Fund,  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 
Mr.  Bryce,  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  ou  the  Train- 
ing of  Citizens. 
Mr.  Archibald  Grove,  at  Forest  Gate,  on  the 

Government. 
Mr.  John  Bums,  at  Battersea,  on  the  Albert 

Palace. 

28,  The  Speaker,  at  I^niington,  on  Bookf*. 

Mr.  A.  Acland,  at  Chelsea,  on  University  Ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  Joseph  Tliomson,  at  the  Royal  Geographical 

Society,  on  a  Journey  to  Lake'  Ilangwe<jlu. 
Sir  E.  Fry,  at  LiveriKwl,  ou  Eugllsh  I^w. 

29.  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  at  the  National  Liberal 

Club,  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  at  Islington,  on  Foreign 
and  African  Misdons. 
3>.  Prof.  Corfleld,  at  Carpenters'  Hall,  on  Water 

Mr.^buTton  Collins,  at  the  Birkbeck  Institution, 
on  the  French  Revolution  and  English  History. 

Bishop  Temple,  at  Kensington,  on  Uganda. 

Mr.  John  Bums,  at  Battersea,  on  Old  Age  Pen- 
aiona.   

OBITUARY. 

Oct.  31.    Sir   John  Samuel   Grenler,  Attorney- 
General  of  Ceylon. 
Vice-Adai.  Francia  Mowbray  Prattent,  69. 


Nov.  2.  Rev.  C.  G.  LAne,  56. 

Daniel  Iranyi,  Hungarian  Party  Leader,  10, 
Gen.  Dr.  K.  Spmner  von  Merz,  89. 
Marquise  de  La  Grange. 
Lieut.  F.  Schwatka,  Arctic  Explorer,  43. 
Theodore  Child,- 37.  • 

3.  Mrs,  Sydney  Buxton. 

Marquis  Hervey  de  Saint-Denis,  Chinese  Scbolaf. 

4.  lion.  Sir  James  Macl3aiu,  President  of  tho 

Legislative  Colony  of  Victoria,  64 
Mijor-Gen.  Sir  F.  Abbott,  87. 
Gen.  S.  W.  Cra^-ford,  63. 
6.  M.  Massicault,  French  Resident  at  Tunis,  56. 
M,  Herve,  Composer,  67. 

6.  Professor    VVilhelm  Mauretabrecher,  GermAO 

Historian. 

7.  Samuel  Brandram,  Reciter,  68. 


THE  LATE  CAKDIKAL  lAVlGBSIS. 


(^From  the  painting  by  Bonnat.) 

Rev.  Hayes  Robinson. 
Barcky  Field,  65. 

Pierre  V.  C.  L.  Caubet,  French  CoD8nl-Gettei»l 

in  London,  47. 
Sir- John  Morphett,  of  South  Australia,  83. 

8.  Alderman  A.  Ranisden,  of  Halifiuc,  66. 
James  Plant,  Geologist,  74. 

9.  Duke  of  Marlborough,  48. 
Hon.  AV.  N.  Jocclyn. 

IJwhop  W.  P.  Austin,  of  British  Guiana,  85. 

10.  Eiward  Graves,  Engineer. 
C.  D.  Faunce-Delaune. 

11.  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  82. 

12.  Adolphus  H.  Veuables,  Portrait  Painter,  86. 

12.  Alderman  Charles  Balls  of  Cambridge. 
Major-Gen.  Gamer,  76. 

13.  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  90. 
Gen.  H.  D.  Abbott,  76. 

Comte  Ducroa,  81. 

14.  MaJ.-Gen.  P.  R.  Holmes,  64. 

Dr.  iuirl  Petersen,  Hamburg  Burgomcister. 

15.  Herr  R.  Henseler. 

16.  (ien.  Wm.  Sankey. 

17.  Lieut.-Gen.  John  Peel.  63. 

18.  Rev.  J.  Clutterbuck,  Convict  at  Portland,  55. 
Archbishop  Chorene  Nar  Bey  Luaignan. 

19.  i>can  Argles  of  Peterborough,  77. 
Baron  Jacques  Reinach. 

Col.  Martin  Petrie. 

21.  Dr.  Henry  Whiting,  63. 

22.  Dr.  Axel  Iveraen. 

23.  Father  Munro,  78. 
Guillaume  Guiaot. 

24.  Udy  King,  93. 

Rev.  G.  WilsuQ  McOne.  70. 

25.  Moriz  Wahrmann,  Hungarian  Statesman. 
Gen.  J.  M.  Primrose,  73. 

36.  Cardinal  Lavlgerie,  67. 

27.  Admiral  Saint  Boo,  Italian  Minister  of  Marine. 
Rev.  E.  Ludlow.  92. 

28.  Major  John  Ross. 

Master  Fredericl^  Gockboxn,  Qneea'i  OoniMr 
and  Attorne/. 
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From  the  Qtpe  SegitterJ]  [October  8, 18W.  From  the  Cape  Register.]  [Cktober  22,  1892. 

THE  VISIT  OF  MR.  RHODES,  Silt  HENRY  LOCH,  AND  THE  i?lTUATIOX  IN  SOL  TII  AFRICA. 

MR.  SIEVEWRIGHT.  a  cman..k  fok  kaik  wkathf.i:. 

GOIXG  UF  TOR  THE  HIGHEB  EXAUrKATIOX. 
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From  Mooruhitu,^  [November  19.  m2. 

THE  EVICTED  TENANTS'  COMMISSION. 
Ms.  Jomf  MoBUcr :  *'  If  this  don't  suit  your  reverence,  mAhlng  wUL^ 


From  Kladderadatsch.}  [November  20,  1892. 

CAPRIVI  (RICHARD  lU.)  ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  ARMY  BILL  DEBATE. 

In  the  night  there  appear  to|  King  Richard  IIL,  on  Eoewoith  Field,  visloDS 
of  tboee  whom  be  bad  overthrown,  wisbhig  him  raccees  in  the  coming  battJe. 


From  Judy."]  [November  9,  1892. 

TRUSTERS  AND  TRUSTCTS. 
"  If  Oi  Kit  on  ycr  baclc,  sure,  then,  Oi  can  racbe  the  money,  honey." 
*Och,  Oi  daretiay,  but  Oi'd  raytber  be  gettin'  on  your  back." 


Frum  Grip.}  [November  19, 

"UNDER  THE  LION'S  PAAV." 
And  even  the  frantic  waving  of  the  Old  Flag  was  ineffectual  to  save  it. 
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From  Jiulji:.] 


AX  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  FREE  TRADE. 
UxrLR  Sam  :  "  Groat  Scott !  the  lanil.'s  pone  !  " 
Gr.ovER  :  •*  What  did  you  exjiect,  yuu  bl<x)ming  old  i  Hot  ? 


[Xoven.ber  5,  1892. 


COdober  1. 


A  POFJTICAT>  FORECAST. 
•Now,  that's  ni\'  lii  Ifa  >>f  a  Lioverumoiit 


hun<ler  the 
*'  Ye>,  I'Ui  w  lii.  b  <'f  Ui«  ir>  to  Ix-  the  fure-Icgs, 


TttE  Old  Tn  : 
cfaPHinst An  "  es. '  " 

«u<l  whi.  h  tlio  liiiiil-Ieir>  :  " 

I'AUKr>  :  •*  ^^  <11,  niiilt  r  "iir  ).r«  -<  iit  Ta;  liaim-iitary  sy>t«'i]i,  it  won't  matter 
much.    We  tthall  acxoIIllJli^b  iiothing,  but  will  create  uu  beud  of  baiuu^- 


Trjm  Uic  Mdhourne  Punch,'}  {O^UAm 
.MONOTONOUS. 
'  3fa.  Bull:  "It's  carions  that  thoee  UtUlfetoof  mine  c# 


1 


From  ttw  JftOoume  PunM.]  [SepCembsr  22,  isn. 

A  SUGGESTION  FOR  THB  FINANCES. 
Let  Sir  Graham  indnce  Her  Mn^atty  to  aend  us  oot  a  case  of  tlUei  hi  InllL  to  be 
mictiooed  off  locally  for  the  beoefit  of  the  deficit  The  UUes  woald  cak  B»Mtj/Hitj 
abeolutely  notbiDg,  and  would  bring  In  ttioDMiids  here.  Good  mdmuB,  di  ? 


Fiom  the  Melbourne  Punch.]  [October  13,  IWl. 

••WILL  YOU  WALK  INTO  MY  PARLOUR?* 
The  latest  acheme  to  bring  about  a  return  of  nattonal  praqwrtljr. 
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CHARACTER   SKETCH :  DECEMBER. 

PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND. 

INTRODUCTION  BY  DR.  ALBERT  SHAW. 


FRBSIDBXT  CLEVKLAXD. 


'"HILE  many  Englisbmen  understand  snflSciently 
well  iht>  method  nnd  meaning  of  an  American 
General  Election,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to 
preface  some  remarks  upon  Mr.  Cleveland's  recent 
u-iumph,  with  a  recapitulation  of  certain  facts  that  need 

to  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  new  President 
does  notenterupon 
the  duties  of  his 
office  until  the  4th 
day  of  next  March. 
The  November 
Elections  chose  an 
entirely  new  House 
of  Kepresentatives, 
\  as  well  as  the  body 
of  Presidential. 
Electors  who  will 
in  a  few  weeks  go 
through  the  form 
of  casting  their 
votes  in  accord- . 
ance  with  the  pre- 
ference shown  by 
the  people  at  the 
polls.  But  the 
Congress  that  has 
just  now  met  in 
regular  annual  session  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  present 
December— a  month  after  the  election — is  not  the  newly 
elected  Congress,  but  the  old  one  ;  and  tlie  new  one  will 
not  assemble  for  a  year  from  this  time— thirteen  months 
after  the  election.  The  legislation  of  the  present  winter 
must  tJierefore  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress 
elected  in  1890.  Many  of  the  States  also  elected  their 
Governors  and  their  State  legislattires  on  November  8; 
and  these  nuw  legislatures  will  for  the  most  part  be 
in  Session  in  January  and  February.  A  number  of 
them  will  have  to  elect  for  their  State  a  new  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  These  new  Senators  will 
take  their  seats  when  Mr.  Cleveland  is  inaugurated, 
viz.,  on  March  4,  1893;  upon  which  date  the  old 
Congress  expires  by  limitation.  If  Mr.  Cleveland  should 
decide  to  "  call  an  extra  Session,"  he  could  bring  together 
the  new  Congress  at  any  time  after  March  4.  But  he  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  do  this,  and  the  Congress  will  therefore 
assemble  in  December  as  prescribed  -in  the  Constitution. 
The  Senate,  however,  will  sit  for  some  weeks  following 
March  4,  to  confirm  Mr.  Cleveland's  appointment  of  his 
Cabinet  oflficers,  and  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  other  im- 
portant nominations  he  may  make  for  ppsts  in  the  various 
public  services.  The  present  House  of  BepresentativeR, 
elected  in  1890,  is  overwhelmingly  Democratic.  Out  of  332 
memljers,  only  88  are  Kepublicans.  The  new  House  will 
be  strongly  Democratic,  but  less  so  than  its  predecessor. 
The  present  Senate  is  Eepublican  by  a  small  majority, 
that  party  having  47  of  the  88  m^bers.  The  Senate 
after  March  4  is  likely  to  be  Democratic  by  a  slight  pre- 
ponderance. 

Thus  when  the  results  of  the  election  of  November  8th 
have  full  effect,  all  thelaw-makingmachinery  of  the  Federal 


Government  will  be  in  the  conti'ol  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
party.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  machi- 
nery will  probably  not  begin  to  operate  for  a  year,  and 
that  no  important  changes  in  existing  laws  can  well  be 
expected  to  take  eflfect  before  July,  1894,  at  the  vei*y 
earliest.  Thus  if  the  Democratic  victory  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  popular  verdict  against  the  McKinley  tariff,  English- 
men who  hope  that  this  victory  may  redound  to  their 
advantage  should  not  make  plans  based  upon  expectation 
of  an  immediate  change  of  policy.  Serious  changes  of 
law  and  policy  in  the  United  States  usually  require  a 
considerable  period  for  practical  consummation.  Once 
in  full  exercise  of  responsibility,  the  Democrats  will  have 
no  disposition  to  "  smash  "  the  Republican  tariff.  They 
will  undoubtedly  proceed  with  much  caution  and 
deliberation. 

The  recent  campaign  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
encouraging  to  friends  of  good  government  and  honour- 
able political  methods  that  the  United  States  has  witnessed 
within  half  a  century.  Both  principal  e^mdidates  de- 
servedly possessed  the  respect  of  the  country,  and  both 
have  come  out  of  the  contest  more  highly  esteemed  than 
ever.  Thus  the  personal  tone  of  the  campaign  was  far 
higher  and  far  more  considerate  and  courteous  than  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  late  general  elections  of  the 
Ignited  Kingdom.  There  is  alwavs  much  gossip  about 
corruption  funds  and  flagrant  fraud  in  American  elections, 
and  men  sometimes  lose  their  sense  of  proportion  in  de- 
nouncing the  decay  of  civil  and  political  virtue  in  the 
United  States.  AVith  all  the  vices  and  unscrupulous 
schemes  of  the  "  machine  "  management  of  the  parties,  I 
must  still  be  allowed  to  declare  it  ray  opinion  that  in  no 
other  leading  country  of  the  world  where  popular  elec- 
tions are  held. is  the  ballot  so  truly  expressive  of  the 
popular  will  and  conscience.  The  recent  contest  was  the 
first  which  had  occurred  since  the  general  adoption  by 
the  States  of  variously  modified  forms  of  the  Australian 
ballot  system.  The  introduction  of  the.  new  system  is 
more  significant  of  the  prevaiUng  desire  to  safeguard  the 
ballot  and  check  the  tendency  to  venal  voting  than  of 
anything  else. 

Unquestionably  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  must  be 
considered  an  expression  in  favour  of  a  more  moderate 
tariff  policy.  The  McKinley  Bill  was  enacted  by  a 
Eepublican  Congress  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  Con- 
gressional elections  of  1890.  The  immediate  result  was  a 
great  disturbance  of  prices.  All  shop-keepers  marked  up 
all  their  goods,  regardless  of  the  tariff  schedules,  and  in 
ignorance  of  them.  They  wanted  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  to  reap  any  temporary  advantage  that  could  be 
pained  from  uncertainty  during  the  period  of  adjustment. 
The  result  was  an  unprecedented  condemnation  at  the 
polls  of  a  new  law  that  nobody  had  yet  come  to  under- 
stand. It  soon  appeared  that  the  general  scale  of  retail 
prices  was  not  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  new  tariff; 
but  the  prejudice  against  the  bill  was  not  to  be  overcome 
in  two  years.  Meanwhile,  uncertainty  as  to  future  policy 
will  check  the  development  of  various  industries  in 
America  which  would  have  made  amazing  progress  if 
they  could  have  been  assured  of  an  acquiescence  in  the 
existing  tariff  rates.    What  American  manufacturers 
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need  more  than  very  high  tariffs  is  a  stable  policy  upon 
wliich  they  can  make  safe  calculations. 

The  acquiescence  in  the  Democratic  victory  is  really 
wonderful  in  its  good  humour.  Mr.  Cleveland  will  enter 
the  White  House  with  a  rare  opportunity,  growing  out  of 
the  desire  even  of  his  political  opponents  that  he  may 
have  a  successful  and  prosperous  administration.  It  is 
])elieved  that  he  will  try  to  be  the  President  of  the  whole 
lKK)ple ;  and  while  he  will  doubtless  have  to  reward  his 
Democratic  host  with  thousands  of  offices,  he  will  be 
disposed  to 
mitigate  the 
evils  of  the 
spoils  system  in 
HO  far  as  prac- 
tical conditions 
will  permit. 

There  is  a 
very  general 
disposition 
among  Bepub- 
licans  to  accept 
the  defeat  as  a 
clear  verdict  of 
the  people  for 
tariff  reform; 
and  the  large 
element  in  the 
l>arty  which  has 
never  fully  ap- 
proved of  what 
may  be  called 
High-church 
Reimblican  Pro- 
tectionism, will 
now  be  embold- 
ened to  assert 
their  views.  On 
the  other  hand, 
the  extreme 
free -trade  e  I  e- 
ment  of  the 
Democratic 
party  is  evi- 
dently going  to 
1x3  suppressed 
by  the  protec- 
tionist Demo- 
crats.  The 
eventual  result 
will  be  an 
American  tariff 
adapted  more 
directly  for 
revenue  pur- 
poses, but 
carefully  pro- 

ieotive,  in  a  general  way,  of  American  manufactures. 

80  far  as  English  industries  are  concerned,  1  am  half 
inclined  to  think  that  they  would  have  fared  better  in  the 
end  if  the  McKinley  tariff  could  have  been  guarantee:!  to 
hold  its  ground  until  the  year  1900.  Democratic  victory 
will  delude  them  into  the  beh'ef  that  they  may  in- 
-definitely  continue  to  manufacture  large  quantities  of 
ordinary  staples  for  the  United  States.  But  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  this  country  will  within  a  few  years 
make  its  own  textile  fabrics,  ix)ttery,  tin  plate  and  so 
on ;  and  it  would  seem  to  an  American  that  English- 
men should  be  building  up  larger  markets  for  them- 


THE   nON.   OROVEH  CLEVELAXn.  rRESIDEST. 
{PhotograpK  by  Pack  Brothers,  Broadway,  yew  Tork.) 


selves  in  the  vast  and  fertile  outlying  parts  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Incidentally,  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Harrison  this  year, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Cleveland  four  years  ago,  was  a  verdict 
against  a  second  consecutive  term.  In  IS  96  both 
parties  will  nominate  new  candidates,  and  in  1900  they 
will  deny  re-nomination.  Peculiar  exigencies  led  to  the 
re-election  of  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Grant  Since 
Jackson's  second  election  in  1832,  no  President  in  a 
period  of  sixty  years  has  been  accorded  a  second  consecu- 
tive term,  with 
the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  two 
heroes  of  the 
Civil  War.  With 
the  final  disap- 
pearance of  the 
second  term  as 
a  glittering  and 
tempting  possi- 
bility, the  worst 
features  of  the 
patronage  sys- 
tem will  tend  to 
elimination. 

The  Southern 
States  were  kept 
solidly  in  the 
D  emoc  ratio 
ranks  by  the 
ghost  of  the  so- 
called  "  Force 
Bill."  This 
measure,  urged 
by  the  Republi- 
cans two  years 
ago,  was  simply 
a  bill  to.  bring 
under  Federal 
inspection  the 
election  of  Fede- 
jalCongrcassmen 
and  Presidents. 
Of  course  its 
motive  was  the 
protection  of  the 
negro  voters  of 
the  South, 
whose  affilia- 
tions are  Re- 
publican, but 
who,  under  the 
existing  local 
regulation  of 
elections,  are 
practically  dis- 
franchised. The 
Eepublicans  had  virtually  abandoned  the  idea,  and  none 
of  them  advocated  it  in  the  late  campaign ;  but  the  South 
took  alarm  nevertheless.  It  is  now  the  settled  opinion  of 
the  country  that  each  State  must  work  out  its  franchise 
problems  as  best  it  can,  without  Federal  intei-position. 

Under  slightly  more  favourable  circumstances  as  to 
candidates  and  platform,  the  new  People's  Party—now 
calling  themselves  the  "  Populists  "—might  have  played  a 
great  part  this  year.  As  it  was,  they  captured  eeveral 
Western  States.  Their  operations  in  the  South  were 
rendered  nutratory  by  the  resurrection  of  the  Force  Bill, 
which  consolidated  the  white  man  s  democratic  opposition 
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lo  Xortberh  interference.  It  is  hot  easy  to  say  just  what 
the  Populists  want.  In  general,  they  are  opposed  to 
"  monopolies,"  regard  railroad  compani^  as  their  natural 
enemies,  want  a  new  system  of  banking  that  will  make 
paper  money  abundant,  favour  free  silver  coinage  at 
depreciated  value  as  a  measure  of  inflation,  and  upon 
many  topics  take  enthusiastic  and  elevated  views  of 
social  reconstruction.  The  next  four  years  may  witness 
a  considerable  shifting  and  readjustment  of  parties. 
*J  venture,  in  conclusion,  to  wish  that  thero  could  be  a 


very  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Bryce's  great  and  truthful 
account  of  the  American  political  system  and  its  opera- 
tion put  into  the  hands  of  the  average  British  citizen. 
The  American  Commonwealth"  would  give  that  free 
familiarity  with  our  American  electoral,  legislative,  and 
executive  machinery  that  Englishmen  need  if  they  would 
at  all  comprehend  such  current  events  as  a  new  election. 
Is  it  not  time  that  Englishmen,  especially  the  writers  for 
the  leading  newspapers,  should  be  willing  to  learn  just  a 
very  little,  at  least,  about  the  American  Constitution  ? 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  BY  MR.  6.  F.  PARKER. 


Mr.  Cleveland  never  had  even  the  most  remote  idea 
that  anything  like  a  great  and  overwhehning  responsi- 
bility  would 
ever  come  to 
him. 

When,  in  De- 
cember, 1882, 
Mr.  Cleveland 
went  to  Albany 
to  be  sworn  in 
as  Governor  he 
was  probably 
known  by  fewer 
people  in  his 
State,  both  in 
personal  ap- 
pearance and  in 
character,  than 
any  man  who 
had  ever  been 
elected  to  this 
office.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  in 
two  years  he 
had  gained  such 
a  position  by. 
reason  of  his 
service;  the 
sturdiness  of 
his  character 
had  become  so 
well  recognized; 
his  fitness  for 
the  public  post 
which  he  then 
held,  and  that 
to  which  he  had 
been  elected  by 
the  suffrages  of 
his  countrymen, 
had  been  so 
well  demon- 
strated that, 
when  he  went 
to  Washington 
to  assume  o  n 
March4th,  1885, 
the  duties  of  the 
Presidency,  he 
had  already  be- 
come one  of  the 
best  known  of  men.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  his  position, 
bat  more  of  it  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  plain, 
simple  traits,  with  no  illusions  about  himself;  without 
any  of  those  concealments  which  some  men  find  profit- 
able, and  with  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  right  rarely 


equalled  in  any  walk  of  life.  By  this  time  many  people 
had  observed  his  deportment  and  his  habits  of  work 

and  thought. 
His  mental  and 
moral  charac- 
teristics had 
^  become  aj> 
familiar  as  his 
figure. 

During  the 
intervening 
years,  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr. 
Cleveland's 
character  and 
characteristics 
has  naturally 
become  much 
closer  than  with 
any  other  man 
in  the  country. 
As  year  after 
year  has  been 
passed  in  public 
service  or  in 
private  life 
scarcely  less 
public,  the 
quaUties  noted 
and  emphasized 
during  the  first 
two  years  of 
work  and  know- 
ledge have  be- 
come more  and 
more  prominent. 

Mr.  Cleveland 
has  always  been 
a  hard  and 
systematic 
worker.  He  is 
not  a  man  who 
waits  for 
moods.  When 
he  has  some- 
thing to  do, 
he  does  it. 
Whether  it  be 
getting  a  cas3 
ready  for  Court, 
the  making  of 

an  argument,  the  preparation  of  a  speech,  or  the  dispatch  of 
the  great  mass  and  variety  of  executive  business  that  may 
come  to  his  attention  as  an  official,  he  never  waits  for  to- 
morrow to  do  to-day's  work.  If  he  has  letters  to  write  that 
ought  to  be  written  to-day, "  ought  *'  with  him  means ' '  must." 
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(^Photograph  by  C.  M.  Bell.  Washington,  D.C.) 
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When  in  1863  he  became  an  assistant  to  the  District 
Attorney  of  Erie  Country,  he  formed  the  habit  of  working 
until  late  in  the  night — a  habit  that  then  became  so 
fixedy  that  he  has  never  since  been  able  to  break  it  He 
then  found  that,  as  a  great  burden  was  put  upon  him 
day  by  day,  he  must  sit  down  after  hours  to  draw  indict- 
ments and  prepare  cases  for  Court  the  next  morning. 
Consequently,  he  continued  his  labours  until  late  in  the 
night  or  early  in  the  morning  hours.  Always  a  sound 
sleeper,  he  is  one  of  those  fortunate  individuals  who  do 
not  need  so  much  of  it  as  the  average  man  engaged  in 
intellectual  occupation.  He  always  found  that  in  those 
late  night  or  early  morning  hours  his  ideas  came  to  him 
better  than  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day. 

But  it  is  not  for  this  reason  alone  that  he  has  acquired 
and  maintained  this  habit  It  was  the  necessity  of  doing 


From  Judge.'}  CNovember  12, 1«92. 

TH£  TIGER'S  SHAR£. 

Tammavt— *•  I'm  moiuirch  nf  all  I  survey; 

yiy  rule  there  U  auue  tQ  dinpute. 
From  Harlem  rlKht  duwu  tu  the  bajr 

I'm  lord  uf  the  man  aud  the  brute." 

two  men's  work  that  led  him  to  give  sixteen  hours  a 
day  to  his  labours  rather  than  eight.  No  doubt,  if  left 
to  his  own  volition,  ho  would  do  like  other  men,  and 
would  enjoy  the  leisure  derived  from  shorter  hours ;  but 
he  has  never  yet  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  this.  In 
his  early  professional  work,  as  already  narrated,  he  was 
compelled  to  employ  his  time  to  the  utmost.  After  he 
Jmd  been  sheriff,  his  professional  advancement  was  rapid, 
RO  that  he  never  found  time  then,  in  the  great  increase  of 
business  that  came  to  him,  to  give  himself  any  rest. 

The  same  thing  was  true  when  he  became  Governor. 
Thrown  unexpectedly  into  an  office  with  duties  of  which 
he  was  not  familiar,  cast  into  a  kind  of  life  that  made  it 
necessary  to  learn  many  new  things,  he  kept  up  his  old 
habits.  He  simply  went  to  work  and  learned  how  to  do 
these  things.   His  good  sense  aud  ability  came  to  his  aid ; 


but  with  him,  hard  work  has',  after  all,  been  the  secret  of 
his  success.  He  went  through  the  Governorship  in  just 
this  way.  During  the  two  years  he  was  there,  nig^ht 
after  night  he  considered  pardon  cases.  Bills  sent  him 
from  the  Legislature,  and  all  the  varied  business  that 
belongs  to  a  great  executive  office.  He  never  shirked 
anything,  as  some  Governors  before  him  had  done. 
Whenever  a  thing  had  to  be  done,  he  either  did  it  him- 
self or  saw  that  it  was  done  satisfa<itoriIy  by  somebody, 
and  even  in  the  latter  case  he  might  review  the  work  in 
some  such  way  as  to  assure  himself  that  it  had  been 
done  properly.  Only  upon  such  terms  as  these  would  he 
consent  to  give  his  approval  to  any  measure,  to  make  an 
appointment^  or  to  grant  pardon  even  for  the  smallest 
offence. 

When  he  went  into  the  Presidency,  the  demands  upon 


From  Judg:}  [November  19,  1992. 

PREPARE  TO  DEUVKR ! 
TAJixaKT— "Now,  Grover,  how  about  those  promiaes? " 


him  were  still  greater.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
there  a  Cabinet  that  considered  and  adjudicated  the 
great  mas»  of  public  business,  ho  soon  found  that  there 
were  as  many  questions  that  must  be  considered  entirely 
by  himself,  and  a  conclusion  reached  upon  them,  as  he 
had  found  while  in  the  Governorship  of  the  Si  ate  of  New 
York.  In  order  to  do  this,  and  to  give  the  necessary 
attention  to  the  day  duties  of  his  office,  he  was  compelled 
to  filch  time  from  the  night  to  consider  carefully  and  to 
his  own  satisfaction  the  great  mass  of  legislative  and 
executive  business. 

The  result  was  that  his  average  time  of  going  to  bed 
during  the  four  years  of  the  Presidency  was  probably 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Hours  and  hours  after 
everyl)ody  else  had  left  the  Executive  Mansion  he  would 
be  still  poring  over  papers  in  a  rapid  but  most  methodical 
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way.  No  detail  was  too  small  to  engage  him  if  he 
thought  that  the  question  at  issue  deserved  or  demanded 
attention.  In  fact,  a  question  that  many  men  might 
pass  over  by  taking  the  opinion  of  a  clerk,  or  certainly 
that  of  a  Cabinet  officer,  would  seem  to  him  as  urgent  as 
the  conclusion  or  ratification  of  a  treaty,  or  the  veto  of  a 
great  legislative  measure,  and  would  often  get  as  much 
of  his  attention.  The  big  things  would  take  care  of 
themselves,  while  the  little  ones  must  have  attention 
from  him,  or  they  would,  in  many  cases,  be  entirely 
neglected. 

Many  a  convict  owed  his  pardon  to  the  careful  study 
of  his  case  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  wee  sma*  hours  of  the  morning,  when  the  great  mass 
of  his  countrymen  were  asleep.   Many  a  big  or  little 
jobber  found  his  way  to  the 
-Treasury    blocked  merely 
because  the  President 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  sit  up 
until  daybreak  in  order  .to 
put  a  stone  in  bis  path,  and 
thus  to  protect  the  taxpayers 
from  spoliation. 

He  was  greatly  assisted  in 
his  work  by  a  memory  of  a 
pecuUar  kind.  He  has  not  • 
one  of  those  phenomenal 
verbal  memories  that  enables 
him  to  recall  everything, 
good  or  bad,  that  he  has  ever 
read ;  but  if  he  goes  over  a 
series  of  papers  or  docu-  , 
ments,  however  large  the 
collection  or  great  the  variety 
of  subjects  that  it  may  treat, 
he  can  then  turn  them  face  ' 
up,  and,  as  be  runs  them 
over  again  one  by  one,  can 
recall  every  important  inci- 
dent in  them.  Forming  his 
opinions  clearly  as  he  goes 
along,  writing  with  facility, 
thinking  clearly,  reaching  a 
conclusion  in  every  question 
wpon  grounds  of  a  purely 
moral  character,  he  was  tlius  • 
enabled  to  write  veto 
messages  when  necessary,  to 
prepare  memorandums  or 
appiicatioDs  for  pardon,  and, 
in  general,  to  reach  its  conclu- 
sions with  such  promptness, 
that  very  little  of  his  own  time  was  consumed  with  each 
case.  The  questions  considered  in  this  way  were  those 
that  the  ordinary  President  would  never  have  called  to 
his  attention,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  they  gave  him  an 
amount  of  work  that  he  was  only  able  to  do  by  reason  of 
having  a  good  constitution  and  by  unwearied  devotion 
to  what  he  deemed  his  duty. 

Take  the  matter  of  pardons.  During  his  term  of  office 
he  filed  more  than  four  hundred  memorandums  in  such 
cases,  each  of  which  required  work,  whether  the  applica- 
tions were  granted  or  denie<i.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
robbed  a  national  bank  ;  there  one  who  had  forged  a 
Government  note ;  again,  it  would  be  a  poor  Indian  out 
on  some  of  the  reservations,  probably  condemned  to 
death  for  some  comparatively  venial  offence.  In  the 
greater  of  these  cases  he  would  probably  reach  his  con- 
clusion more  easily  than  in  that  of  the  poor  Indian. 


MRS.  CLEVELAND. 


Many  times,  in  going  over  a  case  of  this  kind,  he  would 
tind  something  which  did  not  seem  to  him  clear — some- 
thing the  Pardon  Clerk  had  perhaps  passed  judgment 
upon  almost  without  question.  It  would  pifebably  be  some 
knotty  point  of  law  or  fact,  which  might  only  attract  the 
attention  of  a  judge  watchful  for  every  point.  Many  and 
many  a  time,  while  such  a  study  was  going  on,  the 
President  would  stop  his  examination  of  the  case,  send 
not  only  for  the  ordinary  papers  prepared  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  the  use  of  the  President  in  such  cases, 
but  for  the  original  record  containing  the  testimony, 
running  perhaps  into  hundreds  of  pages  of  type-written 
matter.  Then  he  would  sit  down  and  go  over  it  as  care- 
fully as  if  he  were  a  judge  deciding  whether  the  evidence 
would  warrant  him  in  holding  an  accused  man  for  trial. 

Wonder  is  sometimes  ex- 
pessed  at  the  great  popular 
toeling  that  has  shown  itself 
for  this  man  during  the  last 
•  four  years.    But  there  is 

ndthing  utrange  about  it. 
It  is  merely  the  natij^^ia- 
evitable  result  of  domg  lilis 
•  duty  at  every  point,  and  due 
to  his  appreciation  of  the 
great  honours  that  have  been 
conferred  upon  him,  together 
^v  i  t  li  their  resulting 
res|ioiisi!>iIities.  However 
intimately  iiuy  man  may  Ik) 
acquainted  with  a  public 
eliaracter,  none  can  really 
k  n  o  w  h  i  ni  h  e  iter  or 
recognise  in  general  more 
thorouglily  the  large  traits 
of  his  character  than  do  the 
multitude  of  his  ^M^- 
mcn.  The  popular'^Mfertft'ls 
a  I  ways  looking  for  such  men ; 
the  popular  appreciation  is 
always  certain  when  they 
are  found.  These  do  not 
need  to  he  told  of  all  these 
personal  traits,  nor  to  know 
all  tlie  ins  and  outs  of  a 
man's  hahits  or  character,  or 
all  tlie  various  elements  that 
hav(.'  entered  into  his  litV,  in 
order  to  appreciate  and  know 
him.  This  is  why  Grover 
Cleveland  has  been  the 
only  President  of  our  later 
day  who  has  retired  from  office  and  still  retained  the 
confidence  and  love  of  his  countrymen,  each  tlay  increas- 
ing in  measure. 

Since  his  entrance  upon  public  life  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
not  been  what  may  be  termed  a  general  reader.  He  reads 
much  and  studies  a  great  deal,  but  naturally  most  of  both 
reading  and  study  of  late  years  has  been  devoted  to  political 
questions.  He  has  never  given  much  time  to  novels, 
though  from  his  earliest  days  he  has  been  a  lover  of 
tx)etry.  While  he  seldom  quotes  it  in  his  public  addresses, 
he  often  recalls  the  days  when  he  was  a  student  of  the 
best  English  poets,  and  fondly  recounts  the  pleasure  ho 
found  in  their  reading  and  study.  He  has  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  his  country ;  few  men 
of  mature  years  have  a  better.  He  knows  especially  well 
the  traits  of  the  public  men  who  have  made  his  country 
what  it  is.   He  has  apprehended  correctly  the  character 
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individually  as  well  as  collectively,  of  these  men  in  every 
period  of  American  history :  and  when  he  has  occasion  to 
speak  or  write  about  them,  he  does  not  do  so  at  random. 
He  then  takes  up  his  studies  anew  and  gets  himself  into 
what  may  be  termed  the  atmosphere  of  the  men  and  of 
their  times/ 

During  the  past  few  years  he  has  had  little  opportunity 
to  read  merely  for  pleasure — consequently,  nearly  all  of 
it  has  been  done  with  a  purpose.  He  reads  few  news- 
papers, but  goes  over  these  few  well  and  thoroughly,  so 
far  as  he  is  interested.  He  has  a  horror  of  the  average 
rensational  news  page— filled  as  it  is  with  matter  hurtful 
to  the  morals  of  the  individual  and  to  the  home.  He  de- 
precates this  tendency,  and  in  many  of  his  speejhes  has 
referred  to  it  with  deep  feeling. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  does  not  read  many 
papers,  he  finds  out  what  many  of  them  are  siying. 


they  know  or  what  has  occurred  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhoods  of  interest  to  the  world  in  general,  and 
especially  the  knack  of  getting  a  great  deal  of  political 
information  from  a  brief  interview. 

As  a  rule,  men  in  public  life  have  kept  themselves  in 
thorough  training  as  speakers  by  reason  of  the  offices  they 
havo  either  sought  or  held. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  speeches  are  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  practical  questions.  While  he  seldom  takes  up  any 
problems  in  .which  sentiment  does  not  bear  a  great  part, 
nearly  everything  that  he  has  said  shows  that  he  is 
merely  giving  the  conclusions  of  a  man  of  intellect  and 
high  character — conclusions  that  come  as  the  result  of 
hard  study  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  th& 
conditions  that  he  has  observed.  In  many  cases  it  has 
been  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  study  of  special  grades, 
or  methods,  or  ideas  in  order  to  .treat  inieUjf^||t1|^  some 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 


During  recent  years,  he  has  been  compelled  to  accept 
other  people's  reading,  so  far  as  this  related  to  the  details 
of  many  political  questions.  As  he  does  not  care  much 
more  for  the  compliments  that  the  newspapers  shower 
upon  him  in  such  numbers  than  he  does  for  the  occasional 
bitter  criticism,  so  he  has  never  used  any  of  the  accepted 
means  for  keeping  himEolf  informed  as  to  what  tho 
papers  may  say  of  him.  He  has  never  patronised  a 
clipping  bureau,  nor  asked  his  friends  to  keep  him  sup- 
plied with  such  matter. 

Yet  few  men  know  more  editors  of  newspapers,  and 
certainly  none  knows  more  of  the  character  of  more 
newspapers  than  he  does.  How  he  does  this  is  a  mystery, 
and  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  paper  of  importance  any- 
where that  he  does  not.  know  something  about,  or  have 
an  idea  of  its  editor,  though  he  has  seldom  seen  the  one, 
and  has  never  come  into  personal  relations  with  the  other. 
This  comes  no  doubt  from  meeting  so  many  men  and  from 
the  faculty  he  has  cultivated  of  getting  from  them  what 


question  to  be  dificussed.  Even  then  the  quality  most 
valuable  was  his  strong  common  sense.  He  never  pre- 
tends to  an  intricate  knowledge  of  everything  relating  to 
a  particular  question,  but  has  a  talent  amounting  to 
genius  for  discovering  salient  points  and  for  treating  of 
general  principles  in  a  plain,  straightforward  way.  In 
all  cases  he  does  this  so  thoroughly  and  well  that  his 
hearers  recognise  that  he  is  giving  them  the  result  of  hia 
best  thought,  and  many  times  see  that  he  is  instructing 
them  in  the  higher  branches  of  their  own  business  on 
matters  which  they  themselves  ought  to  know  better 
than  he  in  all  their  bearings  and  inferences. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  manner  before  an  audience  is  pleasing. 
He  has  enough  confidence  in  himself  to  put  him  at  hia 
ease.  He  either  has  the  natural  gift  for  it,  or  baa 
acquired  the  knack  of  getting  into  close  sympathy  with 
his  audience.  This  is  not  done  by  any  of  the  means 
usually  employed  by  the  offhand  speaker.  Whenever  he 
speaks  extemporaneously  at  all,  he  does  it  well;  but  ho 
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seldom  permits  himself  to  speak  unless  he  has  had 
reasonable  notice  and  time  for  preparation.  As  he 
never  talks  at  random,  he  naturally  does  not  care  to 
trust  himself  to  the  spur  of  the  moment,  however  full 
he  may  he  of  the  subject  of  which  he  is  to  treat. 

There  will  be  found  in  his  opinions  a  consistency  of 
view  that  it  is  quite  remarkable.  Whatever  the  question, 
his  habit  of  expressing  his  opinion  upon  it  only  after 
careful  study  has  enabled  him  to  know  what  he  wants  to 
say  without  the -necessity  of  changing  or  shifting.  I  have 
no  intention  of  quoting  at  any  length  from  his  writings 
and  speeches  *  now  accessible,  and  his  opinions  on  Civil 
Service  Eeform  are  more  interesting  to  American  than  to 
English  readers 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  never  failed  to  show  the  courage  of 
his  opinions  on  an  important  question.  This  is  shown 
not  only  in  the  expression  of  his  views  on  questions  of 
taxation  and  revenue,  but  on  almost  every  other  with 
which  he  has  had  to  deal.  From  that  day  in  June, 
1882,  when  he  sent  to  the  Common  Council  a  message 
vetoing  an  ordinance  awarding  a  street  contract,  he  has 
neter  hesitated  to  speak  to  his  coimtrymen  with  all  the 
force  that  his  character  and  position  could  command. 
At  that  time  he  used  this  plain  language : — 

This  is  a  time  for  plain  speech,  and  my  objection  to  ithe 
action  of  your  honourable  body  now  under  consideration  shall 
be  plainly  stated.  I  withhold  my  a^ent  from  the  same, 
because  I  regard  it  as  the  culmination  of  a  most  barefaced, 
impudent  and  shameless  scheme  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  . 
people  and  to  squander  the  public  money. 

I  will  not  be  misnildcrstood  in  the  matter.  Tliere  are  those 
whose  votes  were  given  for  this  resolution  whom  I  cannot  and 
will  not  suspect  of  a  wilful  neglect  of  the  interests  th^y  are 
sworn  to  protect;  but  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that 
there  are  influences,  both  in  and  about  your  honourable  body, 
which  it  behoves  every  honest  man  to  watch  and  avoid  with 
the  greatest  care. 

When  cool  judgment  rules  the  hour  the  people  will,  I  hope 
and  believe,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  action  of  your 
honourable  body.  But  clumsy  appeals  to  prejudice  or  passion, 
insinuations,  with  a  kind  of  a  low,  cheap  cunning,  as  to  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  others,  and  the  mock  heroism  of  brazen 

•  "The  Writings  and  Speeches  of  Orover  Qevelaiid,"  eJited  by  George 
F.  Parker.  KewYork:   The  CaaseU  PnbllshiDg  Company. 


effrontery,  which  openly  declares  that  a 
wholesome  public  sentiment  is  to  be  set  nt 
nanght,  sometimes  deceive  and  lead  honest 
men  to  aid  in  the  consummation  of  schemes 
which,  if  exposed,  they  would  look  upon 
"^ith  abhorrence. 

Jf  the  scandal  in  connection  with  the 
street  -  cleaning  contract,  which  has  so 
aroused  our  citizens,  shall  cause  them  to 
select  and  watch  with  more  care  those  to 
whom  they  intrust  their  interests,  and  if 
it  serves  to  make  all  of  us  who  are  charged 
with  official  duties  more  careful  in  their 
performance,  it  will  not  be  an  unmitigated 
evil. 

We  are  fast  gaining  possession  in  the 
grades  of  public  stewardships.  There  is  no 
middle  ground.  Those  who  are  not  for  tho 
people,  either  in  or  out  of  your  honourable 
ix)dy,  are  against  them,  and  should  bo 
treated  accordingly. 

Indeed,  no  man  in  our  history  has 
felt  so  free  to  lecture  the  legislative 
bodies  with  which  he  had  to  deal, 
or  the  people  who  were  exploiting 
Fome  doctrine,  as  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
done.  Sometimes  it  has  been  when 
he  could  wield  great  power,  and  then  again  he  has  pur- 
sued the  same  course  when  he  was  only  a  private  citizen. 
His  public  career  bristles  all  over  with  this  kind  of 
courage,  which  is  indeed  bravery  of  the  highest  order. 
He  has  not  stopped  to  think  al)out  the  personal  effect  of 
such  lectures  to  legislative  bodies  or  of  plain-speaking 
letters  to  the  promoters  of  political  movements.  If  he 
makes  up  his  mind  that  a  proposed  project  or  a  practice 
is  wTong,  .or  that  the  ideas  back  of  a  given  movement  are 
dangerous,  he  does  not' stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
effect  on  his  own  political  chances.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  such  a  thing  ever  enters  his 
mind.   When  he  sees  an  abuse,  he  evidently  looks  upon 
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it  as  something  that  onght  to  be  corrected,  and  he  con- 
cludes that  if  he  has  ^  any  power  in  the  matter  he  will 
exercise  it  at  once  and  as  positively  as  he  can.  He  vetoed 
the  bill  reducing  fares  on  the  elevated  roads  to  five  cents, 
when  most  men  would  have  declared  that  he  was  taking 
his  poHtioal  life  in  his  hands.  In  this  case,  and  perhaps 
in  many  others,  probably  greatly  to  his  own  surprise,  he 
found  that  the  thing  he  had  done,  merely  because  he 
himself  had  deemed  it  right,  had  made  the  same  impres- 
sion xifxm.  the  public  mind.  As  a  result,  he  was  stronger 
after  such  action  than  before! 

So  it  was  during  the  Presidency  with  his  veto  of  pen- 
nion  and  public  building  bills.  He  never  stopped  to 
inquire  whether  he  would  or  would  not  get  the  votes  of 
men  who  had  been  soldiers  or  of  the  great  number  of 
people  dependent  in  one  way  or  another  upon  the  success 
of  such  legislation.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  charge 
that  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  deserving  soldier.  If  proof 
were  needed  his  entire  record  would  enable  him  success- 
fully to  meet  such  a  charge,  as  from  the  earliest  days  of 
his  career  he  has  shown  the  utmost  tenderness  for  every^ 
thing  that  bore  the  slightest  relation  to  the  defenders  of 
the  Union  during  the  war.  But  he  thought  he  saw  a 
great  wrong  in  many  of  the  private  pension  bills  pre- 
sented to  him ;  so  while  he  signed  some  1200  of  them,  he 
took  occasion  to  veto  perhaps  one-fifth  of  this  number. 
These  were  the  bills  that  would  not  stand  the  rigid  inves- 
tigation to  which  he  subjected  them.  Whatever  the 
committees  of  both  Hoiisesof  Congress  did,  he,  by  delving 
deeper  than  any  of  them— though  no  deeper  than  tbey 
ought  to  have  gone— discovered  that  many  of  them  were 
unworthy  of  support. 

It  is  difficult  to  particularise  where  there  are  so  many 
cases  of  this  great  civic  courage,  but  his  position  on  the 
freecx>inage  of  silver  ought  perhaps  to  be  cited  as  another 
and  conspicuous  one.  For  a  great  many  yeturs  there  ha9 
been  a  demand  which  seemed  many  times  to  be  general 
in  favour  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  old  and  recognised  ratio.  The  question  had  been 
much  juggled  with,  until  the  minds  of  many  men  not 
inclined  to  support  schemes  looking  to  the  debasement 
of  the  coinage  liad  become  confused.  But  from  the 
Ijeginning  Mr.  Cleveland  saw  clearly  the  effect  that  would 
follow  the  adoption  of  this  scheme,  and  even  before  he 
assumed  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency, 
he  embraced  an  opportunity  to  give  his  views  on  the 
question.  He  was  not  an  enemy  of  silver,  or  of  its  use  as 
money;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  Government  taking 
this  product  and  giving  ft  an  artificial  value  or  a  position 
that  it  did  not  deserve,  and  that  he  knew  would  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  interests  of  the  country.  In  his  first  annual 
message  he  repeated  and  enlarged  his  arguments  at 
length,  with  the  result  that  during  his  entire  adminis- 
tration no  serious  consideration  was  given  to  the  question 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Almost  the  moment  that  he 
left  office  this  old  demand  rose  again,  and  it  was  only  a 
little  more  than  a  year  after  his  successor  was  inaugurated 
until  he  had  signed  a  silver  bill  which  was  perhaps  the 
most  pernicious  and  dangerous  one  ever  presented  to  an 
American  President,  and  is  now  so  regarded  by  the 
Senator  whose  name  it  bears.  There  are  not  many  people 
who  would  question  what  Mr.  Cleveland  w^ould  have 
done  if  he  haa  been  President  when  such  a  bill  reached 
him. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  public  men  to  contribute 
to  current  discussion  and  to  political  literature  so  many 
strong,  virile  sayings  as  Mr.  Cleveland  has  done  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Such  sayings  are  mei*ely  the  natural 
result  of  the  vigorous  thought  of  a  strong  man.  He 


never  strains  after  effect,  or  writes  or  speaks  merely  for 
the  sake  of  talking.  He  probably  never  sat  down  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  trying  to  write  a  sentence 
that  should  be  epigrammatic  in  form,  but  as  he  hais 
always  said  just  what  he  thought  on  every  question, 
regardless  of  any  effect  it  might  have  on  his  own 
fortrmes,  he  has  developed  the  faculty  of  expressing 
himself  with  directness,  'plainly,  without  evasion,  to 
the  point,  and  with  no  attempt  whatever  at  style  or  fine 
expression. 

So  many  phrases  and  words  used  by  liim  have  passed 
into  political  literature  that  a  larger  number  of  such  are 
credited  to  him  in  a  recent  encyclopedia  of  American 
literature  than  to  all  other  Presidents  together.  From  his 
attitude  on  Oivil  Service  Beform  have  come  the  phrases 
"  Offensive  Partisans,"  "  Pernicious  Activity,"  ana  "  Ob- 
trusive Partisanship,"  It  was  natural  that  his  horror  of 
corrupt  methods  in  politics  and  his  inherent  honesty 
should  lead  him  to  characterise  bribery  as  "  a  pernicious 
agency,"  and  to  declare  that  "  The  franchise  is  not  de- 
bauched in  the  interests  of  good  laws  and  good  govern- 
ment." .  Always  a  consistent  friend  of  labour  and  the 
labouring  man,  it  was  only  natural  for  him  to  declare  that 
"Labour  is  the  capital  of  our  workingman,"  and  that 

Honour  lies  in  honest  toil."  His  early  training  as  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  would  suppress  surprise  that  he 
should  declare  that "  A  citizen  is  the  better  business  man 
if  he  is  a.  Christian  gentleman ; "  or  that  "  Our  public  life 
can  no  more  be  higher  and  purer  than  the  life  of  the 
people  than  a  stream  can  rise  above  its  fountain  or  be 
purer  ,  than  the  stream  from  which  it  has  its  source.'* 
The  man  who  declared  in.  October,  1884:,  that  "  Every 
c6nt  taken  from  the  people  beyond  that  required  for  their 
protection  by  the  government  is  no  better  than  robbery,** 
might  naturally  bo  expected  to  describe  our  present  tarijBT 
laws  as  "  The  vicious,  Jneauitable  and  illogical  source  of 
unnecessary  taxation,"  ana  to  denounce,  as  he  did  in  his 
last  message,  "  The  communism  of  combined  wealth  and 
capital,  the  outgrowth  of  overweening  cupidity  and  sel- 
fishness." It  would  be  hard  to  make  sensible  people 
believe  that  the  man  who  declared  it  his  purpose  to  nu^e 
"  The  pension  roll  a  roll  of  honour  "  is  the  enemy  of  th^ 
soldier;  and  it  was  logical  that  he  should  make  the 
definition  that  *'The  true  soldier  is  a  good  citizen,"  or 
that  he  should  declare  that  "  The  best  soldier  should  be 
the  best  citizen." 

Mr.  Cleveland  enjoys  now,  as  he  has  for  years,  and  in 
a  larger  d^ee  than  any  man  known  to  the  political 
history  of  this  generation,  the  confidence  of  his  country- 
men. This  is  due  to  service  as  well  as  to  character.  It 
is  universally  recognised  that  while  he  was  in  power  the 
rights  of  every  man,  race,  or  interest  were  made  secure. 

This  confidence,  however,  was  not  confined  to  any 
section  or  to  any  interest.  It  was  felt  in  every  tradc^ 
business,  or  calling,  and  by  men  holding  every  variety  of 
opinion.  Such  a  policy  insured  a  wise  economy  in  every 
branch  of  the  government  service;  the  preservation  of 
the  renmant  of  our  public  lands;  the  aosence  of  mere 
partisan  considerations  from  the  public  service;  the 
building  of  an  effective  navy;  the  rebuke  of  political 
selfishness;  the  prudent  and  moderate  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs ;  a  wise  conservatism  in  the  financial  policy  of  the 
government.  It  was  based  upon  opposition  to  State 
socialism  as  it  manifested  iteelf  in  everything  from  pro- 
tection to  pauperism;  to  combinations,  whether  they 
take  the  form  of  trusts  or  log-rolling  appropriations 
through  Congress ;  to  the  dangerous  and  indefinite  putw 
chase  of  silver  for  coinage  by  the  government,  and  t6 
unnatural  fear  of  foreign  competition. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES   IN  THE  REVIEWS. 


ARE  SOULS  HAPPY  IN  HELL? 

TES,    SAYS  THB  CATHOLIC  CHUBCH. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  article  in  all  the  magazines 
this  month  is  St.  George  Mivart's  paper  in  the  Niheteertth 
Century,  entitled  *' Happiness  in  Hell."  It  is  based 
chiefly  upon  the  Eev.  Mr.  Oxenham's  book  "  Catholic 
Eschatology  and  Universalism,"  and  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Dublin  Review  of  1881.  St.  George 
Mivart  asserts  in  most  positive  terms  that  Universalism, 
or  the  final  reception  of  all  men,  is  utterly  contrary  to  and 
irreconcilable  with  all  Catholic  doctrine.  But  having 
proved  that  large  numbers  must  always  remain  in  hell 
for  ever,  according  to  the  Catholic  faith,  he  proceeds  to 
assert  in  the  most  uncompromising  terms  that  instead  of 
its  being  a  place  of  unendurable  torment,  hell,  at  lea»t 
for  the  immense  majority  of  its  occupants,  will  be  a  great 
deal  happier  place  than  this  life  has  been  I 

HELL  AN  ABQDE  OP  HAPPINESS. 

That  this  is  no  exaggeration  is  evident  from  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  his  article : — 

Hell  in  its  widest  sense — ^namely,  as  including  all  those 
blameless  souls  who  do  not  enjoy  that  Vision — must  bo  con- 
sidered as,  for  ^hem,  an  abode  of  happiness  transcending  all 
our  most  viVid  anticipations,  so  that  man*s  natural  ca^city  for 
happiness  is  there  gratified  to  the  very  utmost ;  nor  is  it  even 
possible  for  the  Catholic  theologian  of  the  most  severe  and 
rigid  school  to  deny  that,  thus  considered,  there  is,  and  there 
will  for  all  eternity  be,  a  real  and  true  Happiness  in  keU, 

.  Ho\f  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  it  that  mankind  has  believed 
for  so  many  hundred  years  that  hell  was  an  altogether 
diflferent  kind  of  place  from  what  St,  George  Mivart 
makes  it  out  to  be.   His  answer  is  very  ingenious, 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THB  POPULAR  MISUNDER8TANDIK0. 

He  maintains  that  the  great  truth  which  the  Church 
wished  to  teach  was  the  immense  contrast  between  the  bliss 
of  heaven  and  the  loss  suffered  by  those  who  were  not  in 
heaven.  As  they  could  not  paint  heaven  bright  enough, 
they  preserved  scientific  truth  by  painting  hell  a  great 
deal  too  black.  The  glory  of  the  Beatific  Vision  being 
admittedly  inconceivable  by  the  human  mind,  the  only 
thing  to  do  to  give  an  idea  of  the  difference  between  being 
inside  heaven  and  outside,  was  to  exaggerate  the  agony 
of  the  other  place.  The  state  of  the  damnol  is  always 
described  by  the  Church  in  comparison  with  the  state  of 
the  blessed  in  paradise,  and  never  in  comparison  with  the 
state  of  the  wicked  in  this  life.  It  is  absolutely  certain, 
he  asserts,  that  if  its  statements  are  construed  as  com- 
pared with  life  on  the  earth,  they  are,  and  must  be, 
altogether  fiilse. 

LIFE  WELL  WORTH  LIVING  IN  HELL, 

Even  at  the  very  worst,  he  maintains,  the  suffering 
which  the  lost  will  endure  in  perdition  will  be  much  less 
painful  than  life  on  the  earth.  All  the  damned  will 
find  life  in  hell  too  good  to  be  given  up  as  suicides  give 
up  their  life  here.  Not  only  is  life  worth  living  in  hell, 
but  it  is  enjoyable.  That  this  is  not  an  exaggeration  of  the 
writer's  statement  is  proved  by  the  following  extract: — 

Existence  is  acceptable,  and  is  by  them  preferred  to  non-ex- 
istence ;  while  we  are  permitted  to  believe  in  an  eternal  upward 
progress,  though  never  attaining  to  the  supernatural  state  which 
would  be  most  unwelcome  and  repugnant  to  such  souls. 

Therefore  the  author  concludes  triumphantly  that  the 
objection  taken  against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  hell 


naturally  falls  to  the  ground.  And  naturally,  because 
hell  itself,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  understood,  und^r  St 
George  Mivart's  handling,  falls  to  the  ground.  Nothing, 
he  says,  has  been  defined  by  the  Church  on  the  subject  of 
hell  which  does  not  accord  with  right  reasoning,  sound 
morality,  and  the  greatest  benevolence.  Hell,  instead  of 
being  the  place  of  the  direst  torment,  is,  according  to 
this  writer,  a  place  of  comparative  beatitude  which  God 
has  from  all  eternity  prepared  for  all  those  who 
obstinately  refuse  to  accept  the  still  higher  gift  offered 
by  Him  for  their  acceptance.  St,  George  MivaJt  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  what  he  considers  to  be  the  truth  about 
bell  with  the  greatest  precision. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNBAPTIZBD  IN  HELL. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  his  account  of  the  state  of  the 
soul  in  hell  which  has  died  unbaptized : — 

Let  us  imagine  a  man  in  perfect  health  of  mind  and  body, 
intelligent,  amiable  and  wealthy,  enjoying  the  universal 
esteem  of  all  who  know  him,  the  devoted  aff'ection  of  his 
family,  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  happiness  of  a 
natural  love  of  and  union  with  Grod.  Let  us  further  suppose 
that  all  his  wishes  are  gratified,  and  that  he  has  a  full  and 
certain  knowledge  that  this  great  felicity  will  exist  unim- 
paired, and  be  unceasingly  enjoyed  by  him  for  all  eternity. 
Yet  such  a  being  will  bo  in  hell.  Such  at  least  (according  to 
Catholic  teaching)  will  be  the  lot  of  the  immense  multitude  of 
mankind  who,  from  before  the  formation  of  the  earliest  flint 
implement  to  the  present  day,  have  died  unbaptized  and  free 
from  deliberate  mortal  sin,  understood  to  be  such. 

The  loss  of  heaven  is  no  loss  to  them  because  they  have 
never  been  raised  to  the  order  of  grace,  and  they  can  no 
more  desire  heaven  than  fishes  can  desire  to  be  birds. 
If  tMs  be  the  state  of  the  heathen  and  imbaptized  gene- 
rally, what  is  the  fate  of  those  professed  Christians  who 
lead  bad  lives  and  depart  from  the  world  in  their  sins  ? 

THE  STATE  OF  THOSE  DAMNED  FOR  MORTAL  SIN. 

This  is,  St,  George  Mivart  rightly  says,  the  crux  of  the 
question.,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing passage  textually : — 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  never  forget  the  mitigating 
circumstances  as  regards  heredity  and  environment,  to  which 
we  have  before  referred.  Multitudes  of  sins  which  are 
** mortal"  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Christian  code  are, 
owing  to  such  circumstances,  but  venial "  in  fact ;  so  that 
their  perpetrators,  if  condemned  by  J*  law,"  must  be  absolved 
by  "equity."  Secondly,  we  must  also  remember  what  has 
been  already  said  about  the  need  of  advertence  and  deliberate 
volition,  in  order  that  any  sinful  act  should  be  a  mortal  one. 

But  those  who  knowingly  and  with  malice  sin  mortally  and 
so  persist  till  death,  obstinately  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  good  in- 
fluences, are,  the  Church  tells  us,  really  condemned  to  hell,  there 
to  sufiter,  not  only  the  state  of  loss,  but  the  pcena  sensus  also. 

NO  ONE  IN  HELL  SUFFERS  SEVERELY. 

Nevertheless,  their  state  is  declared  to  be  most  unequal,  and 
to  vary  with  their  demerits.  Also  the  existence  of  the  very 
worst  is  felt  by  him  to  be  preferable  to  his  non-existence.  He 
does  not,  like  so  many  poor  wretches  on  earth,  even  desire  the 
cessation  of  his  being.  May  we  not  therefore  believe  that  his 
sufi'ering  is  not  so  great  as  theirs  ?  It  seems  also  that,  in  spite 
of  Dante,  hope  may  still  be  his  if  a  proc<»88  of  evolution  does, 
as  some  theologians  teach,  take  place  in  hell. 

But  we  cannot  think  that  right  reason  demands  the  belief 
that  no  one  in  hell  suffers  severely,  even  compeared  with  life  on 
earth.  For,  although  we  may  judge  no  man,  and  although 
reason  tells  us  how  almost  impossible  it  is  for  us  fairly  to  judge 
even  ourselves,  yet  men  do  seem,  now  and  again,  to  give  evidence 
of  extreme  malice  and  of  a  positive  hatred  of  God ;  so  that  it 
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would  ill  teoomo  us  to  represent  hell  as  being  in  no  case  an 
object  of  just  fear,  nay  of  prudent,  reasonable  torror.  The 
poijmanoy  of  persistent  regret  for  a  misspent  past  and  for 
actions  to  recall  which  life  would  be  willingly  surrendered,  are 
states  of  mind  by  no  means  unknown  in  our  present  existence. 
It  may  well  bo  that  the  clearer  mental  vision  of  a  future  day 
as  to  what  might  have  been,  may  give  rise  to  a  wretchedness 
which  it  is  beyond  oUr  power  to  imagine. 

HELL  AT  THE  WORST  BETTER  THAN  THIS  UFE. 

But  for  the  multitude  of  even  the  positively  damned, 
besides  the  possible  unconsciousness  of  their  state  and  the 
also  possible  consolations  of  a  hoped-for  amelioration,  we  are 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  forbidden  to  think  that  as  they  have 
by  their  actions  constructed  their  own  hell,  they  may  therein 
find  a  certain  kind  of  harmony  with  their  own  mental  con- 
dition. It  may  be  they  seek  and  meet  with  the  society  of 
souls  like-minded  with  themselves,  and,  as  it  were,  together 
hug  their  chains,  esteeming  as  preferable  those  lower  mental 
activities  and  desires  which  had  been  their  choice  and  solace 
upon  earth. 

St.  George  Mivart  may  be  quite  right.  But  if  he  is 
right  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  deterrent  influence 
which  for  so  many  ages  the  dread  of  hell  has  exercised 
upon  the  mind»  of  mankind  ?  It  is  idle  to  imagine  that 
the  dread  of  -  losing  that  which  they  have  never  realised, 
and  never  adequately  understobd,  will  be  an  incentive  of 
coiTesponding  potency  to  that  which  St.  George  Mivart 
so  airily  dissolves  away  into  nothingness.  If  to  go  to 
hell  is  to  go  to  a  place  exceeding  in  its  comforts  and  joys 
the  utmost  that  the  most  fortunate  men  on  this  earth 
have  been  able  to  realise  for  themselves,  well,  '*Go  to  hell  !'* 
Mrill  bid  fair  to  become  a  benediction  instead  of  a  curse. 

What  then?   

ST.  PILATE. 

THE  BTORY  OP  mS  REPENTANCE. 

The  Eev.  A.  Baker,  II.N.,  in  Newhery  ITouse  Magiziue, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  a 
single  sheet  of  venerable  parchment.  This  is  a  portion 
of  a  much  larger  volume  which  came  into  the  possession 
of  a  naval  officer  serving  in  the  front  in  the  Abyssinian 
Campaign.  The  officer  was  lost  in  the  Captuu,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  book  went  down  with  him.  One 
sheet,  however,  still  remains.  This  sheet  measures 
eleven  inches  by  eight,  and  contains  eight  columns,  four 
on  either  side  of  the  imrchment.  The  rest  of  the  space 
is  occupied  by  vividly  coloured  paintings,  which  are 
ilivided  into  two  large  panels  by  a  wide  band  of  red.  The 
picture  represents  the  burial  of  our  Lord  by  the  women 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The  lower  panel  represents 
Pilate  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  Pilate  m  Abyssinia  is  a 
saint  The  writing  is  Ethiopic,  and  Mr.  James,  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  pronounces  it  to  be  ar  fragment  of 
an  apocryphal  gospel  which  reached  Abyssinia  from  a 
Koptic  source. 

The  fragment  opens  with  a  controversy  between  the  Jews 
and  Pilate  at  the  tomb.  It  seems  as  if  some  body  had  been 
substituted  for  that  of  our  Lord,  but  by  whom,  and  for 
what  reason,  does  not  seem  clear.  I  give  a  few  sentences 
from  the  conversation  as  a  good  example  of  the  style : — 

.  .  .  The  linen  clothes,  for  he  said,  **0  my  brother,  dost 
tliou  not  behold  how  it  smells  and  is  beautiful,  the  fragrance 
of  that  linen  cloth,  and  it  is  not  like  the  smell  of  the  dead,  but 
like  the  tine  Hnen  (purple)  of  kings'  wrappings?"  The  Jews 
therefore  said  to  Pilate,  **  Thou  thyself  knowest  how  Joseph  put 
upon  Him  much  spice  (odour)  and  incense,  and  rubbed  Him 
with  myrrh  and  aloes,  and  this  is  the  cause  why  they  smell 
fragrant.*'  And  Pilate  said  to  them,  "Although  there  was  put 
ointment  upon  the  linen  cloth,  wherefore  is  that  sepulchre  as  a 
chamber,  which  has  in  it  musk  and  sweet  spices,  and  is  warm 
and  smells  fragrant  ?  "  And  they  said,  **  This  odour  which  is 


smelt,  Pilate,  that  is  the  smell  of  the  garden,  which  is  what  the 
winds  blow  into  it." 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  Pilate  has  a  large  measure  of  faith, 
and  his  mind  is  stirred  to  a  belief  in  the  pretensions  of 
the  crucified  Jesus. 

Another  short  extract  will  show  with  what  feelings  the 
Jews  regarded  this  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the 
Bom  an  Governor,  Their  indignation  seems  extremely 
natural,  whether  we  are  to  regard  them  as  the  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Lord  or  His  sorrow-stricken  friends,  who 
would  be  slow  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  His  conversion, 
and  did  not  yet  realise  what  an  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles 
was  shortly  to  take  place.  The  conversation  is  as 
follows : — 

They  (the  Jews)  hearkened  to  him,  and  said  to  him,  "  It  is 
not  proper  or  desirable  for  thee  to  come  to  this  sepulchre,  for 
Thou  (art)  governor  and  the  city  desires  thee ;  and  lo !  tho 
elders  of  the  priests  and  tho  chiefs  of  the  Jews  will  learn  this 
speech  and  deed  of  thine.  And  it  is  not  a  proper  thing  for 
thee  to  cause  a  war  among  the  Jews  on  account  of  a  man 
(who)  is  dead."  And  he  said  to  him,  **  Alas  I  O  my  brother, 
look  on  this  great  hatred  wherewith  the  Jews  hate  Jesus.  Wo 
have  done  their  will  and  crucified  Him ;  and  all  the  world  has 
come  to  ruin  through  their  wickedness  and  injustice." 

At  this  point  it  appears  that  at  least  a  sheet  of  the  MS. 
is  lost,  and  it  is  therefore  a  very  difficult  matter  to  con- 
jecture the  full  meaning  of  what  follows.  Still,  it  seems 
clear  that  an  interview  between  our  Blessed  Lord 
Himself  and  Pilate  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place.  Pilate 
is  represented  as  offering  prayer,  in  which  he  addresses 
our  Lord  as  God,  and  the  prayer  concludes  with  an 
ascription  of  praise  of  a  thoroughly  Christian  character. 
Here  is  Pilate's  confession  of  faith : — 

"  I  believe  tliat  Thou  hast  risen  and  hast  appeared  to  me, 
and  Thou  wilt  not  judge  me,  O  my  Lord,  because  I  acted  for 
Thee,  fearing  this  from  tho  Jews.  And  it  is  not  that  I  deny 
Thy  resurrection,  O  my  Ivord.  I  believe  in  Thy  word,  and  in 
tho  mighty  works  which  Thou  didst  work  nmongst  them  when 
Thou  wast  alive.    Thou  didst  raise  many  dead. 

Mr.  Baker  says,  with  these  extracts  before  us  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  this  fragment, 
and  to  hope  that  something  of  truth  may  underlie  what 
is  here  written  is  surely  not  unreasonable. 


Mr.  Kipling's  Lesson  of  Tolerance. 

In  the  Wer  Mr.  Kipling  has  some  verses  entitled 
"  Primum  Tempus,"  which  describe  how  a  ))oet  in  the 
neolithic  age  polished  off  his  rivals  by  the  summary  pro- 
cess of  taking  their  lives.    He  says : — 
So  I  stripped  them  scalp  from  skull.and  my  hunting-dogs  fed  foil. 

And  their  teetli  I  threaded  neatly  on  a  tliong, 
And  I  wiped  my  mouth  and  said:  **It  is  well  that  they  are 
deatl, 

For  I  know  my  work  is  ri^ht,  and  theirs  was  wrong  1  ** 
But  my  Totem  saw  the  shame — from  his  ridge-pole  shrine  he 
came. 

And  he  told  me  in  a  vision  of  the  night : 
"  There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing  tribal  lays, 
And  every  single  one  of  them  is  right." 

Centuries  have  roUe  I  on,  but  still  the  tuneful  tribe  are 
given  to  fierce  bickerings  as  in  olden  days :  — 
Still,  a  cultured  Christian  age  spes  us  scuffle,  squeal,  and  ragc^ 

Still  we  pinch  and  slap  and  jabber,  scratch  and  dirk. 
Still  we  let  our  business  slide  (as  we  dropped  the  half-dressed 
hide) 

To  show  a  fellow-savage  how  to  work. 

Once  more  he  repeats  '*  the  wisdom  as  he  learned  it 
when  the  moose  and  the  reindeer  roared  where  Paris  roars 
to-night :  there  are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing 
tribal  lays,  and  every  single  one  of  them  is  right." 
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THE  presidential  ELECTION  IN  THE  STATES, 

FHOM  VARIOUS  POINTS  OP  VIEW. 

Writino  before  the  election,  Mr.  Blaine  discusses  and 
defends,  in  the  North  American  Review  for  November, 
the  reciprocity  policy  with  which  his  name  is  more 
particularly  associated. 

MR.  BLAINE. 

In  surveying  the  field  of  battle,  Mr.  Blaine  says  be  is 
most  impressed  by  the  extent  to  which  the  parties  have 
come  together.   He  says : — 

It  is  interesting  and  suggestive  to  look  over  the  platforms  of 
the  two  parties  and  see  how  much  alike  they  are  in  several 
^•ital  measures,  after  the  real  and  divisive  issues  have  been 
stated.  In  parallel  columns  they  read :  that  the  Republicans 
favour  bi-metallism  and  dollars  of  equal  value;  that  the 
Democrats  favour  bi-metallism  and  dollars  of  equal  value; 
both  parties  favour  a  navy,  and  both  are  in  favour  of  building 
the  Nicaragua  Canal ;  both  are  opposed  to  trusts,  and  demand 
more  rigid  laws  against  them ;  both  are  in  favour  of  restricting 
immigration;  both  are  hostile  to  Chinese  immigration;  both 
are  in  favour  of  public  education,  and  both  are  hostile  to  any 
attempt  at  union  of  Church  and  State ;  both  are  in  favour  of 
making  Congressional  provision  for  the  World's  Fair;  both 
are  in  favour  of  civil  service  reform;  both  are  in  favour  of 
admitting  the  territories  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ;  both 
sympathise  with  the  Russian  Jews ;  both  are  in  favour  of 
granting  pensions;  both  are  in  favour  of  river  and  harbour 
improvements ;  both  would  avoid  entangling  alliances  in  our 
foreign  policy.  Out  of  this  long  platform  the  measures  on 
which  the  parties  really  differ  are  the  Tariff,  Reciprocity,  the 
tax  on  State  banks,  and  the  Force  Bill,  if  the  Force  Bill  can 
bo  regarded  as  a  party  issue  when  so  large  a  number  of  the 
Republican  party  do  not  favour  it. 

Those  who  imagine  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
means  an  immediate  inauguration  of  Free  Trade  will  do 
well  to  recall  this  passage  from  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter  in 
accepting  his  nomination,  which  Mr.  Blaine  quotes : — 

Tariff  reform  is  still  our  purpose.  Though  we  oppose  the 
theory  that  tariff  laws  may  be  passed  having  for  their  object 
the  granting  of  discriminating  and  unfair  governmental  aid  to 
private  ventures,  we  wage  no  exterminating  war  against  any 
American  interests.  We  believe  a  readjustment  can  bie 
accomplished  in  accordance  with  the  principles  we  profess 
without  disaster  or  demolition.  We  believe  that  the  advan- 
tages of  freer  raw  material  should  be  accorded  to  our  manufac- 
turers, and  we  contemplate  a  fair  and  careful  distribution  of 
necessary  tariff  burdens,  rather  than  the  precipitation  of  free 
trade. 

In  the  sentence  following  this  Mr.  Cleveland  says  he 
relies  sufficiently  upon  the  intelligence  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  know  that  they  cannot  be  frightened  by 
the  spectre  of  impossible  Free  Trade.  This  Mr.  Blaine 
regards  as  evincing  a  gratifying  advance  in  political 
science. 

MR.  HARRITY. 

In  the  same  number  Mr.  Harrity,  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  .National  Committee,  discusses  the  Demo- 
cratic outlook.  He  predicts  the  victorjr  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
on  several  grounds,  which  are  rather  interesting  to  read 
now  that  the  victory  has  been  declared.  He  thinks  that, 
first,  the  spectre  of  Free  Trade  has  been  laid.  He  also 
hoped  great  things  from  the  adoption  of  the  Australian 
ballot,  as  it  deprived  the  Republican  employers  of  labour 
of  the  power  which,  they  formerly  had  of  coercing  their 
employes.  Another  great  point  on  which  he  relied  was 
the  popularity  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  a  typical  American.  : 

AN  ENGLISH  8PEOULATI6N. 

The  Investor's  Review  thinks  that  at  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Cleveland's  election  may  result  in  a  great  revival  of 
trade 

The  elections  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  their  loath- 


some and  demoralising  protectionist  policy ;  there  is  a  time  of 
unexampled  industrial  development  ahead  for  both  that  country 
ind  ours.  But  even  that  can  only  come  about  after  the.k^o 
of  years,  and  to  anticipate  it  by  rash  commitments  would  be  to 
spoil  all.  It  will  not  all  be  prosperity  at  first  either,  for  many 
a  trade  which  a  rotten  system  has  unduly  fostered  may  have  to 
wither  up  and  die,  and  the  new  order  of  things  can  only  be 
established  after  many  struggles. 

A  CONSKRVATIVB  FORECAST. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  on  "  Election  Week 
in  America  "  thus  sums  up  his  expectations  of  what  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  newly-elected  President : — 

No  one  need  expect  even  the  appearance  of  a  "  free-trade  " 
tariff.  The  expenses  of  the  country  are  too  great  for  that, 
and  revenue  must  be  raised  from  customs  duties.  The  per- 
formance is  seldom  up  to  the  advertisement.  We  may,  there- 
fore, look  for  a  modified  accomplishment  of  some,  not  all,  of 
these  promises.  The  tariff  is  the  principal  thing  to  be  affected. 
The  general  results  may  be  expected  as  follows : — 

1.  A  large  reduction  on  manufactured  articles  not  com- 
peting with  American  manufactures. 

2.  A  considerable  reduction  of  duties  on  manufactured 
articles  supposed  to  be  over-protected,  and  wool  goods  of  all 
sorts  seem  to  be  generally  in  this  list. 

3.  A  ox)nsiderable  reduction  of  duty  on  all  articles  supposed 
to  enter  largely  into  consumption  by  the  poorer  classes. 

4.  The  "  Mills  Bill,"  to  wliich  the  Democratic  party  com- 
mitted itself,  may  form  the  frame  on  which  the  new  tariff  may 
bo  woven. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IRON  AMD  STEEL  INSTITUTE. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  F.  S.  Jeans  writes  on  the 
American  tariff  in  a  somewhat  platitudinous  fashion. 
He.  says: — 

There  appears  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  very 
large  and  influential  section  of  the  American  people  who  have 
now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  can  afford 
to  walk  without  the  crutches  of  Protection.  With  or  witliout 
the  tariff,  the  nation  has  been  exceedingly  prosperous,  as  we 
have  seen.  But  its  prosperity  does  not  now  depend  upon  the 
tariff,  as  it  formerly  is  supposed  to  have  done.  It  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  morally  certain  that  a  few  years  more  will  see 
the  United  States  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  a  plethoric 
public  purse,  to  lower  tariff  auties,  apart  from  the  recent 
manifestation  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  a  relaxation  of  the 
policy  of  McKinleyism. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Forum  publishes  several  short  papers  by  various 
persons,  more  or  less  unknown  in  this  country,  some  of 
whom  say  they  will  vote  for  Mr.  Harrison,  and  others 
that  they  will  vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  Rev.  David 
Swing  will  vote  for  Mr.  Harrison,  although  he  regrets 
that  he  should  have  a  second  term.  Mr.  Dudley  Field, 
however,  will  vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  chiefly  in  order  that 
he  may  protest  against  the  McKinley  tariff. 


A  Case  for  Giving  Quickly. 

I  AM  glad  to  know  that  the  new  Hospital  for  Women,  in 
Euston  Eoad,  London,  in  which  the  whole  staff  are  women, 
both  medical  and  nursing,  has  been  a  great  success.  Up 
to  the  end  of  November  they  have  received  450  in-patients, 
and  they  attended  to  over  20,000  out-patients  in  eleven 
months.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  small  debt  of  £500 
still  left  on  the  building,  and  a  gentleman  has  offered  £100 
on  condition  that  the  other  £400  are  raised  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  As  the  tiiae  is  short,  I  venture  to  inseit 
this  reminder  in  the  hope  that  some  of-  those  who  are 
interested  in  women's  work  for  women,  and  in  the 
opening  up  of  professional  careers  for  our  daughters, 
will  enable  the  managers  of  this  excellent. institution  to 
go  on  their  way  rejoicing.  They  began  in  1872  with  ten, 
and  they  have  now  foi*ty-two  beds  constantly  occupied. 
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two  enoush  views  of  mckinleyism. 

Br  Sib  Thomas  Farreb  and  Lord  Mabham. 
Sib  Thomas  Fabrer  and  Lord  Masham,  the  President 
of  the  Fair  Trade  League,  write  articles  which  appear 
side  by  side  in  the  Forum  for  November.  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer  sets  forth  the  English  view  of  the  McKinley  tariff, 
while  Lord  Masham  explains  what  may  bo  called  the  case 
for  Fair  Trade.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous,  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  writer  of  all  the 
Free  Traders.  To  him  the  American  devotion  to  Fair 
Trade  is  just  as  respectable  as  the  belief  in  witchcraft : — 

Some  future  Lecky  who  records  the  Bupi^rstitions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  have  to  tell  rff  one  of  the  raost  intelligent 
and  democratic  nations  of  the  world — how  it  practised  the  mgst 
absolute  Free  Tnide  throughout  the  wide  borders  of  a  continent, 
and  yet  limited  this  beneficent  exchange  by  the  colour  of  a  bit 
of  bunting;  how,  while  suffering  even  more  than  England 
from  the  extremes  of  wealth,  it  worshipped  a  policy  which 
made  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer ;  how  it  built  har- 
bours and  railways  and  repelled  the  goods  which  would,  use 
them ;  how  it  sought  for  exports,  but  refused  the  imports  by 
which  alone  they  could  bo  purchased ;  how  it  needed  and  in- 
vited foreign  capital,  but  made  the  use  of  it  dearer  by  rejecting 
the  material  substances  in  which  capital  is  embodied. 

After  very  carefully  passing  in  reYiew  the  statistics 
showing  the  increase  and  decrease  of  British  exports  in 
articles  affected  by  the  McKinley  tariff,  he  says : — 

Looking  to  tho  whole  of  the  facts,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that,  so  far  as  British  trade  is  concerned,  it  is  in  some  degree 
injured  by  the  tariff,  but  much  less  than  was  expected,  and 
that  the  injury  is  rather  by  way  of  diversion  than  by  way  of 
destruction. 

The  chief  danger  which  he  fears,  as  the  result  of  McEin- 
leyism,  is  that  England  may  be  seduced  from  the  path  of 
Free  Trade  so  far  as  to  enter  into  reciprocal  arrangements 
with  her  own  colonies : — 

To  accept  such  an  offer  would,  in  the  opinion  of  British 
free-traders,  be  suicidal  and  fatal  to  our  own  commercial  policy. 
What  is  even  more  important,  it  would  bo  fatal  to  tlie  future 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  mother  country  and  between 
both  of  them  and  the  United  States ;  for  Canada  is  destined  by 
nature  and  by  geography  to  trade  with  the  United  States,  and 
any  legal  obligation  to  the  mother  country  which  may  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  her  from  so  doing  would  be  sure  in 
time  to  bo  felt  to  b6  an  intolerable  grievance,  and  would 
embitter  the  relations  of  all  three  countries. 

Free  commercial  dealings  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  motlier  country,  would  bo 
grudgingly  assented  to  at  home,  and  woukl  no  doubt  create  a 
bitter  feeling  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  if  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  both  to  rt*lax  their  protective  policy, 
and  to  inviti'  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  with 
each  other,  uU  people  in  the  British  Islands  would  no  doubt 
hail  with  drlight  the  prospect  of  bringing  the  United  States 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  into  more  harmonious  re- 
hitions  by  means  of  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse. 

Lord  Masham,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  forward  to  this 
consummation  with  hope.   He  says : — 

Thougli  tlic  day  has!  not  come  when  tho  young  populations 
of  the  outlyinjEj  parts  of  the  British  Empire  can  afford  to  make 
inter-imprrial  trade  one  of  absolute  free  exchange,  the  prin- 
cipal British  Possessions  have  already  spoken  out  and  declared 
that,  if  the  mother  country  grants  her  own  Kmpirc  a  pre^ 
fercntial  market  at  home,  they  in  their  turn  would  create  a 
preferential  tariff  for  British  goods.  And  without  impujrninR 
the  wisdom  of  foreign  countries,  which  in  their  judgment,  and 
understandiiip:  their  own  needs  best,  have  adopted  the  protective 
principle  as  their  guide,  it  is  this  policy  of  using  the  resources 
of  tlic  Britisli  Empire  as  a  means  whereby  the  mother  country 
may  successfully,  and  without  danger,  fifrht  the  hostile  tariffs 
of  the  world,  which  Fair  Traders  propounded  ten  years  ago. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  ENDOWED  THEATRES. 

Madame  Modjeska  in  the  Forum  for  November  has  a 
paper  on  "  Endowed  Theatres  and  the  American  Stage,^ 
which  will  be  read  with  interest  outside  America. 
Another  actress,  writing  in  Harper^  laments  that  out  of 
forty  thousand  members  of  the  theatrical  companies  in 
tho  United  States,  only  five  hundred  can  remain  at  home ; 
all  the  others  are  perpetually  on  the  road.  The  strolling 
player  is  as  much  an  institution  in  America  to-day  as  he 
was  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Thespian  art.  Madame 
Modjeska  says  that  while  theatres  are  increasing  in 
America,  there  still  continues  to  be  a  great  lack  of  build- 
ings built  solely  for  the  drama.  Plays  are  performed  in 
America  in  buildings  crowded  between  shops  and  business 
streets,  and  very  often  one  has  to  pass  through  a  drug  store 
to  the  stage.  But  the  theatres  might  be  tolerated  if  they 
had  stock  companies.  Instead  of  this  the  actors  have  to 
live  on  the  road.  Under  the  influence  of  tho  peripatetic 
system  ^adame  Modjeska  says  :— 

Art  has  covered  her  face  and  flown  away,  ashamed  of  those 
who  cease  thus  to  be  priests  at  her  altar  and  simply  become 
commercial  travellers  in  art,  changing  the  stage  to  a  sample- 
room  where  the  public  has  only  a  vague  idea  what  the  article 
might  be  if  it  had  been  shown  under  the  best  conditions. 

In  Europe  the  theatre  has  preserved  to  a  great  degree 
the  character  of  a  public  institution,  and  Madame 
MoJjesk.\  does  not  despair  of  seeing  it  elevated  to  a 
similar  position  in  the  Republic : — 

An  endowed  theatre  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  stock 
company  selected  from  tho  foremost  talent  of  the  country. 
The  actor  remains  there  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  life ;  at 
the  end  of  his  services,  when  old  age  or  innrmity  disables  him 
for  further  work,  he  is  granted  a  pension.  Tlie  manager  i» 
not  a  speculator,  but  a  responsible  employe',  chosen  on  account 
of  fitness  for  his  duties.  In  many  of  those  institutions  the 
plays  are  accepted  or  refused  by  a  committee  composed  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  company,  sometimes  in 
conjunction  with  a  few  select  literary  advisers.  **  Runs  **  of 
plays  night  after  night  are  practically  imknown.  A  successful 
piece  is  placed  in  the  permanent  repertory,  to  be  repeatinl 
several  times  weekly  or  monthly.  The  rule  is  a  continual 
change  of  bill.  The  companies  are  numerous ;  therefore  there 
is  no  necessity  for  an  actor  to  play  every  night.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  endowment  usually  prescribe  the  i)roduction  of 
standard  works  at  certain  intervals.  There  is,  for  instance,  no 
week  in  tha  Th(?atre  Fran^ais  without  a  performance  of  Racine, 
Corneille,  or  3Ioliere,  no  week  in  the  lJurg  Theater  without 
8chiller,  Goethe,  Lessing,  or  Shakespeare.  Besides  the  en- 
dowed theatres,  there  e;tist  in  the  larger  cities,  mainly  in  tho 
capitals,  many  private  ones  that  have  to  support  themselves, 
and  are  therefore  conducted  more  on  a  business  basis.  But 
such  is  the  prestige  of  the  endowed  theatres  that  the  others 
are  compelled  to  follow  the  example  set  by  them,  and  'thus 
avoid  the  complete  anarchy  which  is  the  result  of  our  American 
system. 

The  ground  for  Madame  Modjcska's  hope  is  in  the 
possible  mission  to  millionaires,  which  everyone  is  think- 
mg  about  more  and  more  from  day  to  day.   She  says : — 

The  only  chance  is  to  find  among  the  rich,  the  very  rich,  of 
this  country  men  both  enlightened  and  generous  enough  to 
endow  such  theatres  with  private  donations.  I  mxy  rery  rich, 
because  it  would  be  unfair  to  conceal  that  the  cost  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  tlieatre  would  run  not  merely  into  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands,  but  into  millions. 

However,  I  do  not  despair.  Was  not  the  whole  refvaimanfit* 
movement  in  Italy  supported,  not  so  much  by  Italian  courts 
and  governments  as  by  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants of  the  little  republics  ?  Many  of  our  millionaires  have 
nobly  shown  how  well  they  understand  their  duty  to  the 
country  which  pave  them  their  wealth,  by  establishing 
religious,  educational,  and  charitable  institutions.  Few  com- 
monwealths, indeed,  can  boast  of  such  generous  examples. 
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AFTER   MR.  GLADSTONE. 

By  I^Ir.  Frederick  Greenwood. 

The  first  place  in  the  New  Review  is  devoted  to  a  cha- 
racteristic article  by  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  entitled 
•*  His  Last  Campaign  and  After."  "  His,"  of  course,  refers 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  article  is  frank  and  outspoken. 
Mr.  Greenwood  begins  by  admitting  that  the  Unionists, 
or  many  of  them,  heartily  wish  Str.  Gladstone  dead. 
He  says : — 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  regretted  anything  of  his  own  contri- 
vance he  would  be  sorry  tliat  he  had  not  managed  the  work  of 
a  reforming  statesman  without  kindling  so  much  of  evil  passion 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Of  course  the  fuel  was 
.already  there.  He  is  not  responsible  for  that ;  and,  moreover, 
though  some  do  make  a  diiference  between  a  righteous  and  an 
unrighteous  hatred,  it  is  a  difference  of  no  application  where 
hate  nins  to  the  length  of  wishing  a  reforming  statesman 
dead.  That  is  a  terrible  excess,  and  worse  than  indefensible ; 
yet  who  that  knows  the  animosities  wliich  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
aroused  in  England  can  deny  that  they  are  often  and  often 
.expressed  in  that  awful  wish?  It  isHrue;  his  friends  and 
lovers  are  right  in  saying  it  is  true ;  and  T  am  with  them 
when  they  further  say  that  it  is  a  dreadful  and  ignoble  thing. 

Bad  as  this  may  be,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  only  himself  to 
blame  for  it,  for,  says  Mr.  Greenwoad : — 

Who  will  say  that  when  they  go  to  such  extremes  as  to 
wish  him  out  of  the  world  their  very  passion  is  not  an  accusa- 
tion against  him?  It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  it  is;  and 
that  iust  as  the  exercise  of  a  balefuUy-misleadmg  influence 
over  half  the  country,  drawing  love,  may  be  laid  to  his  account, 
so  also  may  the  rousing  of  a  fierce,  untoward  spirit  of  hate  in 
the  other  half.  Not  only  by  act  and  deed  has  his  existence 
been  a  misfortune  for  England — ^in  nearly  every  sense  it  has 
been  demoralisation. 

Then  Mr.  Greenwood  passes  on  to  consider  whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  able  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  Premier- 
ship. He  thinks  he  cannot,  and  he  strongly  suggests  that 
Mr.  Glad8.tone  should  make  over  the  Prime  Ministership  to 
somebody  else,  and  continue  himself  to  serve  as  a  Minister 
under  the  new  Chief.  This  arrangement,  he  hints,  was 
contemplated  when  the  Cabinet  was  formed,  and  he 
surmises  that  Lord  Spencer  was  marked  out  as  the  figure- 
head who  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Gladstone  when  the  present 
Premier  decided  that  he  could  best  serve  his  country  by 
attending  exclusively  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  without  under- 
taking any  of  the  other  burdens  of  the  Premiership.  This 
little  plot,  Iklr.  Greenwood  thinks,  was  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  the  expression  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  Lord 
Eosebery : — 

As  one  result  of  Lord  Rosebery's  long-oontiaucd  refusal 
to  join  the  present  Administration,  the  **  sense  of  the  country" 
has  virtually  decided  that  matter  in  its  own  way.  There  will 
be  no  figure-head  Prime  Minister  for  the  Liberal  party  witliout 
Lord  Rosebery's  consent ;  and  no  satisfactory  successor  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  but  Lord  Rosebery  himself.  The  cry  for  him  when 
he  still  held  off  wa&  so  loud,  so  general,  so  impatient,  that  none 
of  his  colleagues  can  doubt  what  his  position  is  amongst  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country  in  general  and  his  party  in  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  Greenwood  does  not  think,  however,  that  Lord 
Rosebery's  popularity  need  stand  in  the  way  of  Lord 
Spencer's  consenting  to  act  as  a  warming-pan,  for  it 
would  no  doubt  effectually  bar  the  Premiership  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt;  but  it  is  impossible  to  have  Sir 
William  Harcourt  when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  However  things  are  settled,  Mr.  Green- 
wood is  certain  there  will  be  a  cataclysm  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  goes.  He  looks  forward  with  gloomy  eyes  to 
the  future,  and  is  quite  as  gloomy  about  the  Unionists 


under  "Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  he  is  about  the  Liberals 
after  Mr.  Gladstone.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
is  his  htte  'noire  next  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  says: — 

Radical  in  every  fibre,  he  means  to  be  chief  of  the 
Popular  Party  when  Mr.  Gladstone  goes — and  means  it  with 
all  the  determination  of  the  Harcourts,  Morleys,  and  Labou- 
cheres  that  ho  shall  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  is  there  not 
a  Tory  Democratic  Party  to  join  in  the  mel^e — when  the  time 
comes  ?  There  is,  or  there  is  to  be ;  its  organisation  is 
now  engaging  the  earnest  thought  of  another  little  band 
of  spirits  which  sees  "a  future"  beyond  the  period  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  existence.  Thus  the  imbroglio  thickens;  and 
so  we  may  seo  how  probable  it  is  that  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's last  campaign  is  over  the  full  effect  of  that  bad  day's 
work  of  his  in  .  1886  will  be  witnessed  in  something  like  political 
cataclysm.  A  general  break-iy)  cf  parties  is  port^'nded, 
certainly ;  break-up  amidst  a  clash  of  ambitions  and  a  striviu^: 
of  factions  which  are  already  preparing  for  the  struggle — and 
most  of  them  preparing,  too,  as  good  though  tardily-convinced 
revolutionists.  Sometimes  this  enchanting  future  is  recom- 
mended to  us  as  all  in  accordance  with  the  natural  evolution 
of  society  ;  but  that  is  a  mistake.  There  would  have  been  no 
such  future  before  us  now  if  Lord  Hartingtou,  and  not  Mr. 
Gladstone,  had  been  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  from  the  year 
1880  till  to-day. 


"  The  First  Bandit  of  Europe." 

Under  this  title  Mr.  James  Darmesteter,  in  the  Revue 
Bleue  of  November  26th,  comments  on  the  recent  Bismarck 
revelations. 

Prince  Bismarck,  he  says,  is  not  the  first  statesman 
who  has  lied  in  order  to  make  two  nations,  desiring 
nothing  but  peace,  go  to  war,  while  he  knew  that  the 
war  could  only  be  full  of  catastrophes  for  the  future,  not 
because  of  the  human  carnage  alone,  but  for  the  ven- 
geance and  the  terror  between  two  great  nations  for 
centuries  thus  brought  about.  Neither  nation  desired 
war,  but  two  men  did— the  somnambulist  of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  man  of  the  iron  will ;  the  latter,  not  for  the  sake 
of  German  unity,  but  to  transform  that  unity  into  one  of 
defence  and  conquest — to  transfonn  the  free  union  of 
States  into  an  authoritative  and  centralist  Empire. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  war  should  be  rendered 
inevitable  and  be  declared  by  France,  so  that  Prussia  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  should  have  the  legal  right,  and  could 
make  a  crusade  against  the  aggressor,  conscious  of  being 
the  soldier  of  God.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  paid 
his  debt ;  Nemesis  waits  for  the  other  head. 

A  shudder  of  indignation  and  shame  has  been  felt  all 
over  Gerifaany  at  the  discovery  that  instead  of  being  a 
soldier  of  the  Lord,  she  has  been  the  instrumefit  of  a 
bandit.  What  an  awakening  for  the  people  of  Deutsche 
Treue,  the  people  of  conscience ! 


Children's  Playgrounds. 

Lord  Meath,  in  the  Xew  Review  for  December,  writing 
on  "Open  Spaces  in  Towns,"  defines  his  idea  of  the 
provision  that  should  be  made  for  childi-en : — 

To  my  mind  the  ideal  town  should  be  possessed  of  children's 
playgrounds,  to  which  no  boy  should  be  admitted  over  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  which  should  be  placed  under  the 
charge  of  an  able-bodied  woman,  and  be  situated  within  a 
quarter-of-a-milc  of  every  working  man's  house.  These  play- 
grounds should  be  provided  with  shelters  in  case  of  rain,  and 
witli  swings,  see-saws,  and  games.  It  should  l)e  possible  (or 
every  woman  on  fine  days  to  bring  her  children  with  their 
mid-day  meal  to  one  of  these  grounds,  and  leave  them  there 
under  the  charge  of  the  caretaker  uatil  she  fetched  them  away 
in  the  evening.  It  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  many  an 
over-worked  mother  t*j  be  able  to  bring  her  children  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day  to  a  place  where  she 
would  feel  assured  that  they  would  be  happy  and  cared  for. 
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HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

MB.  JOHN  BUBNS'B  BEF0UI|  BILL. 

Enoland  has  indeed  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  her 
working  men,  not  merely  as  workmen,  but  as  slates- 
men.  The  papers  written  by  Mr.  Burt  and  John  Bums 
in  the  Nineteenth  Cmtury  this  month  are  admirable 
illustrations  of  the  intellectual  power,  literary  ability, 
and  practical  sagacity  which  are  to  be  found  in  those 
who  have  earned  their  daily  bread  in  the  factory  and  the 
mine.  I  notice  Mr.  Burt's  article  elsewhere.  Mr.  Burns's 
comes  first  and  is  the  more  important  of  the  two.  John 
Bums  is  a  genius.  Before  he  ends  hi§  career  as  the 
Syndic  of  London  he  will  probably  have  served  in  more 
than  one  cabinet  as  a  minister  of  the  crown. 

A  PALPABLE  BLOT. 

I  say  this  all  the  more  readily  because  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  that  he  says  in  this  article,  and  in  one  respect,  at 
least,  it  is  disfigured  by  a  blot  which  John  Bums  will 
live  to  regret.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  zealous  in  good 
works,  but  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  growl  at  anyone  else  who 
endeavours  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  which  you  are 
doing  with  such  apjmratus  as  lies  ready  to  his  hand. 
Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken  and  ui^fortunate  than 
the  attempt  to  which  Mr.  Bums  in  thi^  article  lends 
himself  to  hold  up  to  public  odium  those  who  are  using 
private  or  religious  effort  to  cope  with  great  evils  which 
all  deplore.  This  is  especially  wanton  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  General  Booth  and  Mr.  Arnold  White,  they  have 
from  the  first  made  it  most  unmistakably  clear  that 
they  were  forced  reluctantly  to  take  up  the  question  by 
the  refusal  of  organised  society,  either  national  or 
mimicipal,  to  cope  with  the  problem.  No  one  would  bo 
more  glad  than  General  Booth  to  see  the  whole  of  his 
social  work  undertaken  by  properly  constituted  mu- 
nicipal or  national  authorities.  John  Bums  should  have 
l)een  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have  thrown  a  stone  at 
the  religious  leader,  who,  in  the  face  of  immense  opposi- 
tion OB  the  part  of  the  more  strictly  religious  people, 
insisted  with  a  voice  which  mng  throughout  the  world, 
upon  using  every  means  to  alleviate  the  hard  lot  of  the 
out-of-works. 

THE  INDUSTBUL  ANDBOMEDA. 

Barring  this  most  unnecessary  disfigurement,  John 
Bums's  article  is  a  very  masterly  production.  It  has  as 
its  keynote  the  hoarse  whisper  of  the  prisoner  in  the 
exercising  yard  of  Penton\ille  Gaol,  who  said  to  his 
fellow -criminal:  "Stick  to  the  unemployed,  John! 
Work  is  our  only  hope."  How  to  cope  with  the  ever- 
recurring  problem  of  finding  profitable  employment  for 
men  who  seek  work  and  find  none,  is  the  perennial  diffi- 
culty with  which  Mr.  Bums  essays  to  deal.  Nor  is  it 
with  man  only,  for,  as  Mr.  Bums  finely  says,  the  position 
of  a  workless  woman  or  girl  in  a  city  of  great  distances 
is  even  more  pathetic  than  that  of  the  unemployed  male 
worker. 

Bvforo  her  the  workliouse  or  the  street,  she  bravely  suffers 
in  silence,  and  has  no  alternative  t<>  starvation  but  the  eating 
nf  the  crumb  of  charity  or  the  loaf  of  lust.  The  industrial 
Andromeda  that  want  of  work  has  chained  to  a  life  she 
loathes  incarnates  all  the  jxjiguant  sorrow  and  desperation 
of  the  merciless  struggle  for  existence  amongst  the  poor, 
against  which  virtue,  lumour.  and  lalxjur  figlit  often  in  vam. 

Every  one  will  agree  with  John  Burns  when  he  says 
that  relief  by  finding  work  for  the  workless  is  the  best 
mode  of  relief.   But  how  to  find  it  is  the  problem. 

MB.  BQIINS'S  SOLUTION. 

John  Bums's  solution  is  summarised  by  himself  as 
follows : — 

Absorption  of  the  unemployed  by  general  reduction  of  hours, 
his  folfcwed  by  muuicii^alisation  of  industry  and  nationali- 


sation of  monopolies,  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  all.  It 
is  regulation  or  riot,  reduction  or  revolution. 
He  explains*  in  detail  how  he  hopes  to  attam  the  means 
by  which  he  believes  the  problem  could  be  solved. 

(1)  AN  EIGHT  HOURS*  DAT  AND  NO  OVEBTIMB. 

He  woldd  have  first  and  foremost  a  compulsory  eight 
.hours'  day.  By  this  means  he  thinks  an  enormous  number 
of  the  unemployed  could  be  absorbed.  On  the  railways 
Alone  an  eight  hours'  day  would  help  100,000  men,  a 
somewhat  significant  statement  when  taken  together  with 
his  own  figures,  which  state  that  the  railway  employes 
number  200,000  men.  At  this  rate  each  of  these  men 
must  be  working  twelve  hours  a  day. 

(2)  MUNICIPALISE  LABOUR. 

In  the  General  Post  Office  the  stoppage  of  overtime 
would  secure  the  employment  of  800  more  men.  In 
addition  to  this  stoppage  of  overtime  and  the  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  work  of  the  individual,  he  would,  as  far 
as  possible,  substitute  permanent  for  casual  labour,  by 
transferring  as  much  work  as  possible  from  contractors 
and  private  companies  to  public  bodies.  He  would  also, 
as  far  as  possible,  endeavour  to  equalise  the  employment, 
and  keep  the  hands  busy  all  the  year  round. 

(8)  ESTABLISH  LABOUB  BUBEAUB. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  however,  is  to  find  out  how 
many  imemployed  there  are,  and  who  they  are.  Mr.  Bums 
would  establish  completely  equipped  labour  bureaus  in 
every  district  council  or  vestry  area,  and  would  establish 
it  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  official  in  the  local 
town  hall.  These  bureaus  should  be  in  telegraphic  or 
telephonic  communication  with  each  other  throughout 
the  country  through  a  Central  Labour  Exchange  and 
Imperial  Labour  Bureau,  which  would  utilise  18,000 
post-offices  for  ascertaining  and  exchanging  the  various 
different  local  needs. 

(4)  RELIEF  COMMITTEES. 

Pending  the  formation  of  these  labour  bureaus,  he 
would  establish  a  Relief  CJommittee — 
in  each  County  Council  area,  on  which  representatives  of  the 
trade  unions.  Charity  Organisation  Society,  friendlv  societies, 
temperance  and  other  bodies  should  sit,  and,  if  possible,  suppl(^ 
mented  by  a  number  of  the  guardians  and  vestrymen,  whose 
local  knowledge,  together  with  that  of  the  workmen,  would  be 
of  great  service  in  differentiating  the  workers  from  the  loafers 
— a  necessary  and  indispensable  task.  This  conunittee  should 
-confine  itself  to  disbursing  relief  in  money  or  food  only  to 
those  who  through  illness  or  inability  to  work  should  have 
relief,  and  who  refuse  to  go  into  the  workhouse  because  their 
distress  was  only  temporary.  This  unofficial  body  would 
undertake  temporarily  the  duties  that  should  fall  upon  new 
District  and  Poor  Law  Councils  tliat  should  stwn  be  created  on 
the  broadest  possible  franchise  for  this  and  other  purposes. 
BE8ULT8. 

Any  subscriptions  for  the  rehef  of  the  able-bodied  poor 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  local  authorities,  whose 
surveyor  or  engineer  should  employ  the  unemployed  in 
cleansing  and  sanitation,  and  necessary  public  works. 
No  man  should  be  employed  unless  he  had  at  least 
resided  three  months  in  tne  district,  and  no  man  should 
he  employed  full  time.  Mr.  Burns  thinks  that  the 
Govemment  could"  lend  money  on  easy  terms,  and  in 
many  instances  make  a  contribution  to  the  unemployed, 
although  in  other  respects  each  locality  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  own  out-of-works.  Mr.  Bums  says 
that  he  thinks  if  all  the  local  authorities  acted  upon  Mr. 
Fowler's  circular,  followed  the  example  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  employed  the  unemployed  at  the 
rate  at  which  Chelsea  employed  them  in  1886,  they  would 
give  work  to  from  24,000  to  30,000  men  in  London  alone, 
or  about  200,000  throughout  the  country. 
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TWO  BEMABK8. 

Tot  the  rest  of  Mr.  Burns's  article  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  NineUenth  Century.  Altogether  apart  from 
his  proposals  they  will  find  the  article  well  worth  reading. 
Two  observations  will  naturally  occur  to  every  reader. 
The  first  is  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  fund  which  Mr. 
Bums  proposes  should  be  secured  for  the  payment  of 
ivages  to  the  unemployed  would  be  raised  by  docking 
the  already  employed  of  the  extra  earnings  which  they 
make  by  overtime.  This  may  be  right  or  it  may  be 
wrong.  But  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  popular  with  those  who  are  going  to  lose  their 
overtime  money.  Secondly,  when  everything  is  done  that 
Mr.  Bums  proposes,  there  will  still  be  the  increase  of 
population  to  be  dealt  with,  and  how  it  is  to  be  faced 
-excepting  by  such  schemes  as  labour  settlements,  farm 
colonies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  like,  which  he 
brands  as  "  social  will-o -the-wisps,"  we  do  not  know,  and 
Mr.  Burns  does  not  tell  us.  Possibly  when  Mr.  Bums 
has  given  the  same  attention  to  that  subject  that  he  has 
to  those  which  lie  near  to  his  hand,  we  shall  have  some 
more  statesmanlike  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 


SILVER:  "THE  MANCHESTER  MADNESS.*' 

Mr.  Wilson  on  Bimetallism. 
In  the  Investor's  Review  Mr.  Wilson  girds  up  his  loins 
and  goes  on  the  warpath  to  smite,  slay,  and  extirpate 
the  bimetallist  and  his  nostrum.  It  is  a  sinewy,  stalwart 
performance,  characteristic  of  the  man.  Bimetallism,  he 
maintains,  is  a  passing  Manchester  madness,  and  he  sets 
forth  the  faith  that  is  within  him  with  an  energy  and 
vigour  which  will  make  the  good  bimetallists  blaspheme. 
The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  his  paper.  It  is  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  the  style  and  conclusions  of  the 
article : — 

The  whole  world  is  at  present  the  debtor  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  most  of  all  the 
debtor  of  England  and  France.  Of  these  debtor  countries  the 
poorer  class  could  probably  neither  gain  nor  lose  much  by  an 
mtemational  bimetallic  "  combine,"  to  use  the  newest  expressive 
American  barbarism.  They  have  little  silver  to  send  us  to  pay 
their  debts,  and  not  much  means  to  buy  it  with  for  use  at 
home.  But  countries  like  Chili,  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Bufisia,  Spain,  Italy,  India,  China,  or  Japan  could  all  pour 
more  or  less  considerable  amounts  of  the  white  metal  upon  the 
Xiondon  market  in  liquidation  of  their  debts,  and  would  all 
have  the  strongest  motives  so  to  do.  Trade  in  useful  products 
would  become  so  restricted  through  this  liberty  to  pay  in  bad 
money  that  many  of  these  nations  must  soon  succumb  under 
l^he  strain. 

But  suppose  they  kept  on  sending  the  stuff,  what  in  the  name 
-of  all  the  gods  could  we  do  with  it?  Silver  is  not  eatable. 
Were  we  to  present  all  the  "  fools "  in  the  world  with  sugar- 
spoons  made  of  it,  still  some  would  be  left,  and  the  very  spoons 
might  become  redundant.  The  working  man,  for  whose  wel- 
fare these  bimetallists  now  express  such  tender  regard,  might 
have  silver  mugs  for  his  beer — ^and  no  beer  to  put  therein 
Prices  would  fly  up  so  that  he  might  soon  have  to  exchange 
his  mug  for  a  bit  of  bread.  It  would  be  old  Spain  over  a^in 
— silver  plate  to  dine  on  and  nothing  at  all  for  dinner.  None 
■of  the  other  creditor  nations  could  relieve  us  of  these  moun- 
tains of  useless  metal — this  trash — they  would  all  have  more 
than  enougli  of  their  own.  It  is  unsuitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  walking-sticks,  and  does  not,  we  understand,  make  good 
Addles.  There  would  seem  to  be  nothing  for  it  but  that  we 
-i^ould  construct  a  pyramid  or  two  out  of  it,  or  half  a  score  of 

Watkin  Towers,"  in  memory  of  the  crazy  doctrinaires  who 
hounded  the  country  to  its  destruction. 

In  sober  earnest,  can  these  bimetallists  point  to  a  single 
coantiy  At  this  present  hour  which,  able  to  pay  for  more 


currency,  wants  it ;  or  to  one  which,  lacking  what  it  needs,  is 
able  to  i)ay  for  it  ?  If  they  cannot,  what  are  we  to  gain  by 
inviting  imports  of  a  metal  for  which  there  is  no  market  ? 
How  would  that  stimulate  trade  ?  If  they  would  only  learn, 
these  men,  that  the  world  is  bigger  than  they  think,  that  the 
rise  and  decline  of  international  exchanges  are  the  expression 
of  an  incalculable  variety  of  influences  besides  those  embodied 
in  silver  and  gold,  and  that  there  is  no  misfortune,  not  wilfully 
brought  about,  without  its  counterbalancing  good,  they  would 
leave  off  wailing  to  governments  to  help  them,  and  settle  down 
to  honest  work.  A  depressed  exchange,  we  repeat,  is  in  every 
country  at  once  a  warning  that  it  has  overstrained  its  credit- 
that  it  is  drifting  towards  the  abyss  of  bankruptcy — and  an 
opened  door  through  which  it  may  pour  the  products  of  its 
people's  labour  in  ever-increasing  quantities  upon  foreign 
markets,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  regain  economic  health.  It  is  a 
curse,  no  doubt,  but  also  a  blessing.  Therefore,  to  all 
theorisers,  nostrum-mongers,  and  babblers  of  the  market  place, 
the  wise  man's  answer  should  be  that  of  Voltaire's  Candide — 
**  Cela  est  bien  dit,  mais  il  faut  cultiver  notro  jardin." 

Professor  Foxwell,  writing  in  the  Contemporaty  Review 
on  the  "  International  Monetary  Conference,"  takes  the 
02)posite  point  of  view.   He  says : — 

A  Royal  Commission  has  affirmed  the  theoretical  principles 
in  dispute ;  and  while  a  continued  fall  of  prices  and  unprece- 
dented disturbance  of  the  exchanges  has  called  attention  to 
the  efi*ects  of  the  policy  of  1873,  the  study  of  European  mone- 
tary history  has  put  that  policy  in  its  proper  light.  We  see 
now  that  it  was  a  short-sighted  and  exceptional  departure; 
from  the  traditional  custom  of  civilised  nations,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  take  any  reasonable  steps  to  revert  to  the  older 
system  consibtent  with  a  due  regard  to  all  the  various  interests 
involved. 

A  repetition  of  the  mistake  made  in  1881  would  be  fatal.  II 
would  leave  Europe  for  an  indefinite  period  exposed  to  the 
mischiefs  of  a  state  of  monetary  chaos.  "England,"  say^ 
Soetbeer,  '*n:ore  than  any  other  country  is  threatened  with 
increasing  difficulties  in  case  this  new  Currency  Conferencr 
again  ends  without  any  practical  result,  and  if  matters  an 
allowed  to  slide  on  in  the  old  groove."  It  rests  with  Euglish 
public  opinion  to  see  that  as  far  as  English  influence  caq 
prevent  it  such  a  flasco  shall  be  impossible. 


Recruits  under  the  Short  Service  System. 

Mr.  F.  p.  Stapleton,  in  the  United  Service  Magazine, 
has  a  paper  on  the  age  and  physique  of  our  recaniits.  He 
sums  up  his  conclusions  as  follows : — 

(1)  That  the  difficulties  of  recruiting,  always  considerable, 
apparently  seem  to  have  grown  less,  rather  than  more,  undor 
short  service.  (2)  That  the  physique  of  the  recruits  is  practi- 
cally the  same  under  both  systems  in  periods  when  increased 
numbers  were  required.  (3)  That  in  periods  of  profound  p(  ace 
or  normal  recruiting,  it  was  possible  to  raise  the  standard  for  the 
infantry  of  the  old  Army  to  five  feet  five  inches ;  whereas  the 
necessities  of  short  service  appear  to  have  fixed  it  at  five  feet 
four  inches.  (4)  That  the  comparative  weights  of  the  recruits 
are  somewhat  greater  in  the  present  system,  the  circumstance 
being  due,  probably,  to  the  fixed  standard  of  physical  equivalent 
obtaining,  as  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  old  days,  when  tht^ 
chief  pomt  kept  in  view  was  the  height,  or  its  possibility  of 
attainment  by  growth  after  enlistment.  (5)  That  it  is  doubt- 
less due  to  this  same  standard  of  pliysical  equivalents  that  the 
numbers  now  rejected  by  the  medical  officers  are  greater  than 
was  the  case  in  the  days  of  long  service.  (6)  That  the  gr(.wtli 
of  the  recruits  after  enlistment  is  phenomenal,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe,  apimrently,  that  there  is  any  difference  iu 
this  respect  between  the  present  time  and  the  days  of  our  long- 
service  Army.  (7)  That  there  are  special  circimfistances  con- 
nected with  the  troops  at  Aldershot  which  may  have  had  tlie 
effect  of  misleading  the  unwary  reformer,  whose  zeal  has  bei  n 
fired  by  enthusiasm  for  an  ideal,  rather  than  chastened  by 
contact  with  the  hard  facts  of  that  complex  problem,  viz.,  the 
recruiting  of  the  Army. 
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going  to  the  devil  fast. 

A  Homily  by  (Mrs,  Jeremiah)  Ouida. 

OuiDA,  having  endeavoured  to  regenerate  mankind  by 
"writing  a  series  of  novels  which  hardly  entitle  her  to 
rank  among  the  great  moralists  of  the  world,  now  takes 
np  her  paiuWe  in  her  old  age  and  rails  against  society 
in  terms  which  show  that  she  is  capable  of  giving  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton  a  long  start  and  beating  her  hollow. 

DITTO  TO  RAVACHOL. 

The  article  which  she  publishes  in  the  ForinigMy 
Itevieiv,  xuidev  the  title  "  The  Sins  of  Society,"  leacis  up 
to  the  conclusion  that  Ravachol,  who  was  not  especially 
sound  at  the  core  himself,  was  nevertheless  in  agreement 
with  most  observant  minds  when  he  declared  that  society 
is  so  rotten  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  it  except 
destroy  it.  Ouida,  who  respects  nothing — that  is,  at  least, 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  government  or  social  organisation 
— asks  who  that  knows  anything  of  the  inner  working 
of  administrative  life  can  respect  any  extant  form  of 
government? 

SOCIALISM  AND  ITS  TWO-LEGOBD  WILD  BEASTS. 

She  has  no  hope  in  Socialism.  It  would  only  substitute 
a  deadlier,  triter  monotony,  and  iron  down  humanity  into 
one  dreary,  level,  tedious  and  featureless  desert. 

Its  triumph  would  be  the  reign  of  universal  ugliness,  same- 
ness, and  commonness  I  Mr.  Keir-Hardio  in  baggy  yellow 
trousers,  smoking  a  black  pipe  close  to  the  tea-table  of  the 
Speaker's  daughters  on  the  terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  an  exact  sample  of  the  "  graces  and  gladness  "  which  the 
**  democratic  "  Republic  would  bestow  on  us. 

It  is  not  the  cap  and  jacket  of  the  Labour  member,  or  the 
roar  of  the  two-legged  wild  beasts  escorting  him,  which  will 
open  out  an  era  of  more  elegant  pleasure,  of  more  refined 
amusement,  or  give  us  a  world  more  gracious,  pioturescjue,  and 
fair. 

ROYAL  YTLOARIANS  "MADE  IN  GERMANY." 

If  she  sees  no  hope  in  Socialism  or  in  the  Labour 
movement,  she  sees  even  less  in  the  influence  of  the 
Court.  Of  all  barbarians  she  seems  to  think  the  Court 
barbarians  are  about  the  most  disgusting ;  and  this  she 
attributes  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  Royalty,  like  so 
much  else,  is  made  in  Germany : — 

The  diffusion  of  German  influence,  which  has  been  general 
over  Europe  through  the  fatsdity  which  has  seated  G^ermans  on 
all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  has  bad  more  than  any  other  thing 
to  do  with  the  vulgarisation  of  European  society.  The  German 
eats  in  public,  kisses  in  public,  drags  all  his  emotions  out  into 
the  public  garden  or  corfee-house,  makes  public  his  curious  and 
nauseous  mixture  of  sugar  and  salt,  of  jam  and  pickles,  alike 
in  his  sentiments  and  in  his  cookery,  and  praises  Providence 
and  kisses  his  betrothed  with  equal  imction  under  the  trees  of 
the  public  square. 

THE  E8SEN0E  OP  ROYAL  LIFE:  VULGARITY. 

The  vulgarity  of  the  age  is  at  its  highest  in  high 
places.  Royal  personages  are  always  the  nrst  offenders, 
and  the  worst  examples.  They  are  never  still,  they  are 
never  content.  They  are  constantly  taking  ceaseless, 
useless,  foolish,  costly  journeys.  They  keep  up  many 
usages  and  obligations  in  society  which  are  absolutely 
unpleasant  and  barbarous.  Among  those  barbarous 
customs  Ouida  counts  the  habit  of  shaking  hands.  Every 
phase  of  human  life  is  vulgarised.  Royalty  leading  the 
way  :— 

Modern  generations  have  made  both  marriage  and  death 
more  absurd,  more  banal,  and  more  vulgar  than  any  other 
period  ever  contrived  to  do ;  and  it  is  not  modem  princes  who 
will  endeavour  to  render  either  of  them  simple,  natural,  and 
dignified,  for  the  essence  and  object  of  all  royal  life  in  modem 
Umea  is  vulgarity,  m.  publicity. 
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FUNERALS  AND  WEDDINGS. 

Of  all  spectacles  which  society  flocks  to  see,  it  may  cer- 
tainly  be  said  that  the  funeral  and  the  wedding  are  the  most 
intolerablv  coarse  and  clumsy.  There  is  indeed  a  curious  and 
comical  likeness  between  these  two. 

The  roughest  and  mdest  marriage  forms  of  savage  nations 
are  less  offensive  than  those  which  arc  the  received  and 
admired  custom  of  the  civilised  worltl.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  Philistian  jumble  of  greed,  show,  indecency,  and  extrava- 
gance than  are  compressed  into  the  marriage  festivities  of  the 
cities  of  Europe  and  America. 

In  all  the  annals  of  the  social  life  of  the '^vorld  there  has 
not  been  anything  so  atrocious  in  vulgarity  as  a  fashionable 
wedding,  whether  viewed  in  its  greedy  pillaging  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  or  in  its  theatrical  pomp  of  costumcj,  of 
procession,  and  of  banquet.  It  is  the  very  apogee  of  bad  taste^ 
inoongraity,  and  indecency,  from  the  coarse  words  of  its  rites  to 
its  sputtering  champagne,  its  unvaried  orations,  and  its 
idiotic  expenditure. 

A  SOCIETY  OP  "pigs  IN  MUD." 

Turn  wherever  you  will,  there  is  nothing  that  pleases 
her.  Our  society  is  fvill  of  snobbishness,  greed,  haste, 
and  slavish  adoration  of  wealth,  in  which  it  basks  as 
pigs  in  mud.  Over -eating,  over-smoking,  over-crowding, 
poison  the  life  of  man.  Drinking,  gaming,  slaughtering, 
fill  up  the  lives  of  society,  which  gobbles  up  its  time 
breathlessly  without  tasting  its  flavour,  as  a  greedy 
schoollK)y  gobbles  up  stolen  pears  without  peeling  them. 
The  great  malady  of  the  age  is  the  absolute  inability  to 
support  solitude  or  to  endure  silence.  The  expense  of 
continual  visiting  and  inviting  is  ruining  all  the  old 
families ;  and  libraries,  pictures,  woods,  go  to  the  hammer 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  incessant,  breathless  round  of 
sport  and  pleasure  danced  on  the  thin  ice  of  debt. 

THE  IDIOTCY  OF  TROUSERS. 

As  we  do  not  know  how  to  live,  neither  do  we 
know  how  to  dress.  All  entertainments  are  unsightly, 
and  a  full  concert-room,  lecture-room,  or  church,  is  a 
hideous  sight : — 

The  attire  of  the  men  is  the  most  frightful,  grotesque,  and 
disgraceful  male  costume  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Wlien  the  archceologists  of  the  future  dig  up  one  of  our  bronzo 
statues  in  trousers,  they  will  have  no  need  to  go  further  for 
evidence  of  the  ineptitude  and  idiotcy  of  the  age.  A  man  who 
cannot  clothe  his  own  person  reasonably  is  surely  a  man  in- 
capable of  legislating  for  himself  and  for  his  kind.  This  rule, 
however,  if  acted  on,  would  disfranchise  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

THE  SORDID  BRUTALITY  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

If  the  Old  World  is  bad,  the  New  World  is  worse. 
With  the  following  characteristic  passage  I  conclude  the 
homily  of  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Ouida : — 

The  man  who  lives  in  a  shanty  built  of  empty  meat  and 
biscuit  tins  on  the  plains  of  Nevada  or  New  South  Wales  is  by 
many  degrees  a  more  degraded  form  of  humanity  than  his 
brother  who  has  stayed  amongst  English  wheat  or  Tuscan 
olives  or  French  vines  or  German  pine-trees:  many  degrees 
more  degraded,  because  infinitely  coarser  and  more  bratal,  and 
more  hopelessly  soaked  in  a  sordid  and  hideous  manner  of  life. 
All  the  vices,  meannesses  and  ignominies  of  the  Old  World 
reproduce  tliemselves  in  the  so-called  New  World,  and  become 
more  vulgar,  more  ignoble,  more  despicable  than  in  their 
original  hemisphere.  Under  the  Southern  Cross  of  the 
Australian  skies,  cant,  snobbism,  corruption,  venality,  fraud, 
the  worship  of  wealth  per  «6,  are  more  rampant,  more  naked, 
and  more  vulgarly  bedizened  than  beneath  the  stars  of  Ursa 
Major.  It  is  not  from  the  mixture  of  Methodism,  drunkenness, 
revolver-shooting,  wire-pulling,  and  the  frantic  expenditure  of 
HcharcU  who  were  navvies  or  miners  a  week  ago,  that  any 
superior  light  and  leading,  any  alteration  for  the  l>etter  in 
social  life  can  be  ever  looked  for.  All  that  America  and 
Australia  will  ever  do  will  be  to  servilely  reproduce  the  folhe«i 
and  hopelessly  vulgarise  the  habits  of  the  older  civilisation  of 
Europe. 
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A  SAMPLE  OF  AGNOSTIC  POLEMICS. 

Mr.  Frbdbbio  Habbibon  to  Pbofesbor  Huxlet. 
Instructive;  but  hardly  edifying,  is  the  controversy 
which  Mr.  Harrison  and  Professor  Huxley  are  carrying 
on  in  the  monthly  magazines.  It  is  sad  to  find  that  the 
prophets  of  modern  Agnosticism  are  capable  of  all  the 
controversial  vices  which  brought  Christian  theologians 
into  80  much  disrepute.  The  conteoversy  began  in  a 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship from  one  eminent  Agnostic  to  another.  It  has 
ended,  as  such  eirenicons  often  do,  with  the  parties  being 
much  farther  apart  than  when  it  began. 

MB.  HUXLET  AS  "THE  AGGBESSIVE  PEBBON." 

Mr.  Harrison,  who  writes  oq  Mr.  Huxley's  eirenicon  in 
the  ForinigUly  Review,  almost  charges  Mr.  Huxley  with 
lying,  and  accuses  him  of  somewhat  sharp  practice  in 
the  matter  of  misrepresentation. 

"  I  took  it  for  granted,"  says  Mr.  Huxley  to  me,  "  that  you 
practised  everything  to  be  read  in  Comte  on  his  absolute 
authority  —  priesthood  on  the  Papistical  model,  spiritual 
despotism  and  all."  Now  a  rigid  Agnostic  should  not  take 
matters  of  fact  for  gpranted  without  verification.  Why  take 
this  for  granted  ? 

The  following  apologue  in  a  foot-note  is  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Harrison  illustrates  Mr.  Huxley's  controversial 
methods : — 

The  other  day,  at  a  public  place,  an  aggressive  person 
accused  a  mild  gentleman  of  carrying  ofi"  his  umbrella.  The 
mild  gentleman  politely  held  up  his,  and  showed  his  own 
name  and  address  engraved  on  the  handle.  But  the  aggressive 
one  did  not  apologise.  "  I  took  it  for  granted,"  said  he,  "  that 
you  had  got  mine,  because  I  assmncd  you  were  not  likely  to 
have  got  so  good  a  one  of  your  own." 

"  MILD  "  MB.  HABBIBON. 

The  mild  gentleman  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  but  mild  is  not  exactly  the  adjective  which 
readers  of  this  article  would  be  disposed  to  apply  to  him. 
Sore-headed  would  be  the  more  natural  epithet.  The 
article  abounds  with  sentences  such  as — 

Mr.  Huxley  protests  that  he  is  no  teacher  or  moralist.  I 
think  in  his  meditative  retirement  he  should  beware  of  rushing 
to  the  other  extreme. 

If  he  says  that  I  have  ever  uttered  one  word  of  disrespect 
for  Comte  or  for  the  genuine  worship  of  Humanity,  he  will  be 
saying  that  which  manifestly  is  not.  It  is  waste  of  time  for 
them  to  cite  a  few  sentences  out  of  books  they  have  never 
studied  and  do  not  understand.  It  would  be  as  hopeful  a  task 
to  try  to  make  out  what  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  practice  by 
collecting  a  few  texts  from  Suarez,  or  by  concocting  epigrams 
about  the  Syllabus.  I  am  sorry  if  we  cannot  look  for  assis- 
tance, or  even  sympathy,  from  Mr.  Huxley,  who  speaks  like  a 
man  to  whom  this  world  offers  nothing  to  hope  and  little  to 
love. 

IB  THIS  HONEST  QUOTATION? 

The  head  and  front  of  Mr.  Huxley's  offending  was  that 
he  represented  Mr.  Harrison  as  having  abjured  Auguste 
Comte  on  the  strength  of  seven  words  torn  from  the 
context.  The  following  extract  sets  forth  the  gist  of 
Mr.  Harrison's  case : — 

"Positivism  is  not  independent  of  the  growth  of  sound 
science.  It  depends  upon  it.  Auguste  Comte  is  not  above 
philosophy  and  science.  And  when  philosophy  and  science 
have  superseded  his  theories  with  the  sure  evidence  of  other 
doctrines  we  will  be  the  first  to  adopt  them.  We  do  not 
believe  in  Auguste  Comte:  we  believe  in  the  assurances  of 
philosophy  and  science.  We  do  not  worship  Positivism.  We 
tcorsliip  OT  (to  use  plain  English)  we  submit  ourselves  reverently 
to  Humanity." 

The  meaning  of  this  is  perfectly  plain.  Bemember,  I  said, 
that  the  ultimate  basis  of  Positivism  is  the  growth  of  sound 


seience.  Do  not  put  the  words  of  any  book,  no,  not  Comtc's, 
above  philosophy  and  science.  Attach  no  superstitious  rever- 
ence to  what  you  may  take  to  be  Positivism.  The  object  of 
our  worship — and  by  worship  we  mean  reverent  submission — 
is  Humanity,  as  revealed  by  Science. 

From  this  plain  and,  I  think,  very  reasonable  passage  of 
mine  Mr.  Huxley  detaches  the  words,  **  Wo  do  not  believe  in 
Auguste  Comte : "  putting  a  full  stop  where  there  was  none, 
and  suppressing  the  context,  in  order  to  prove  that  I  have 
"  contemptuously,"  "  contumeliously,"  set  aside  Comte. 

THE  SIN  OP  SUPPHESBION. 

The  article  in  which  Mr.  Huxley  finds  my  contemptuous 
rejection  of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Positivism  and  of 
Auguste  Comte  contained  this  sentence : — "  My  profound  con- 
viction of  the  central  ideas  of  Vie  rdigion  of  humanity^  and  my 
reverential  gratitude  to  (lie  pJiilosopJier  wlio  first  gave  it  a  syste- 
matic basis,  are  beyond  suspicion  and  deeper  than  words  can 
express." 

Yet  it  is  upon  an  extract  from  this  address  that 
Mr.  Huxley  accuses  me,  savs  Mr.  Harrison  indignantly, 
of  publicly  avowing  my  disbelief  m  Auguste  Comte's 
views.   But  why  does  not  Mr.  Huxley  go  further  ? 

He  should  have  taken  the  passage  cited  above,  and  quoted 
it  after  altering  the  word  "  conviction  "  into  "  disbelief,"  and 
reverential  gratitude  "  into  **  scorn."  In  religious  controversy 
you  should  never  stick  at  trifies. 

Mr.  Gladstone  certainly  never  said  anything  so  strong 
in  his  controversy  about  the  Gadarene  swine  as  Mr.  Har- 
rison feels  it  his  painful  duty  to  say  as  the  outcome  of  the 
eirenicon. 

WHAT  POSITIVISM  BEALLV  IS. 

As  for  Mr.  Huxley's  right  to  explain  what  Positivism  is 
Mr.  Harrison  says,  tartly : — 

It  does  not  seem  a  very  consistent  thing  to  repudiate  a 
system  of  belief  for  oneself,  and  yet  to  set  up  as  judge  of 
orthodoxy  within  it  for  others.  Mr.  Huxley  would  peniaps 
like  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  come  to  him  if  they  want  to 
understand  their  own  creeds,  and  not  to  listen  to  what  they  say 
at  Borne  or  at  Lambeth. 

We  turn  therefore  with  interest  to  Mr.  Harrison's  own 
exposition  of  what  Positivism  is.  Positivism  regards 
Humanity  as  the  Supreme  Being,  and  this  Mr.  Harrison 
maintains  is  scientifically  accurate : — 

The  social  or^nism  is  therefore  with  rigorous  accuracy 
described  as  the  highest  great  organism  known  to  science.  I  do 
not  myself  use  a  term  so  habll  to  be  misunderstood,  but  Comte, 
who  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  at  times  uses  the  term 
Etre-Supreme,  or  Grand  Etre  for  the  social  organism.  When 
he  talks  of  *'  serving  "  it,  he  means  by  doing  your  duty ;  when 
he  talks  of  "  loving  "  it,  he  means,  love  your  race  as  you  love 
your  country ;  and  by  chants  to  it,  he  means  what  our  fore- 
fathers meant  when  they  sang,  God  save  the  king !  or  when 
John  of  Gaunt  broke  out — 

"  This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 
This  precious  stone  set  Id  the  sliver  eea." 
That  is  what  Comte  meant  and  what  we  mean. 


Marriage  in  the  Army. 

In  the  United  Service  Magazine  the  Bev.  F.  P.  H. 
Statham  discusses  the  abuses  connected  with  marriage 
without  leave  in  the  Army,  and  suggests  as  a  means  of 
remedying  these  things  the  following  rules: 

1.  No  soldier  whatever  should  bo  allowed  to  marry  until  ho 
is  of  full  age. 

2.  It  should  be  made  illegal  for  all  parochial  clergy  or 
registrars  to  marry  a  man  whilst  serving  with  the  Colours. 

3.  (a)  Every  full  corporal,  with  five  years*  completed 
service,  should  have  the  right  to  marry,  as  a  privilege  of  his  rank  ; 
(h)  Every  soldier  in  possession  of  two  good-conduct  badges, 
or  with  seven  years'  service,  should  possess  a  similar  right 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


TENNYSONIANA. 

Note,  among  the  cariosities  of  literary  reviewing, 
that  the  Fortnightly  Review  has  not  inserted  a  single 
article^  either  this  month  or  last^  on  the  dead  poet 

Bt  Mb.  Theodore  Watts. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  December  Mr.  Theodore 
Watts  begins  his  articles  on  the  Portraits  of  Lord 
Tennyson.  Very  interesting  is  the  writer's  first  im- 
pression of  the  poet 

When  I  first  saw  the  poet  he  was  alrt-ady  a<ivancvd  in  years, 
bnt  I  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  simple  greatness  of 
cliaracter  which  his  face  expressed  oonld  never  be  rendered  by 
any  portrait.  .  .  .  This  was  at  a  garden  party,  where,  al- 
though the  walks  were  thronged  with  w>me  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  in  England,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
only  person  there.  .  .  .  Fancy,  indeed,  the  effect  of  the  sudden 
apparition  of  Tennyson  upon  a  man  who,  through  his  youth, 
had  been  a  lover  of  poetry  so  passionate  that,  for  years,  he 
could  read  nothing  not  written  in  verse^  and  who  had  long 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  virtue  of  the  perfection,  the 
richness  and  the  variety  of  the  life-wt)rk  actually  accomplished, 
the  man  who  stood  before  him  was  the  greatest  English  poet 
of  the  nineteenth  century  I  And  yet  I  seemed  to  see  that  the 
man  himself  was  greater  than  his  work.  Now,  this  impression 
upon  me  was  produced  by  a  something  in  the  expression  of  the 
face,  especially  in  that  of  the  eyes,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  portrait  to  render.  But  what  was  that  im- 
pression? It  suggested  to  me  the  great  ''Welcomer  to 
Valhalla  " 

Who«c  eyes,  where  past  ani  fatare  both  are  gleamingp 
With  lore  beyond  all  youthful  poets'  dreamiDg, 
Seem  lit  from  shores  of  some  far-gUtteriog  day ! 

THE  P0BTBAIT8  OF  TKNNT80N. 

With  regard  to  the  portraits,  Mr.  Watts  selects  for  his 
frontispiece  a  painting  based  entirely  on  a  photograph, 
not  b^jause  it  is  the  most  artistic  representation  of 
Tennyson,  but  the  one  that  approaches  nearer  than  does 
any  other  to  Mr.  Watts's  mental  image  of  the  man.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Watts  gives  us  the  poet  of  the  Lotos-Eaters,  and  if 
there  is  too  much  of  the  painter  s  style  in  this  portrait, 
the  same  must  be  said  with  still  more  emphasis  of  the 
portraits  by  Professor  Herkomer  and  Sir  John  Millais. 
-All  comi>etent  judges  declare.  Mr.  Madox  Brown  8  portrait 
to  l>e  one  of  the  finest  of  our  time.  Mr.  Woolner's  first 
bust  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work  and  wry  striking,  but  the 
sculptor  seems  to  be  haunted  by  a  reminiscence  of  Dante 
when  he  deals  with  Tennyson.  The  article  is  illustrated 
by  portraits  by  Girardot,  l^muel  Laurence,  Richard  Doyle, 
ana  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts ;  a  photograph  by  Mrs.  Cameron ; 
and  two  busts  by  Thomas  Woolner. 


By  Stopfobd  Bbooke. 
The  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  has  tht  first  place  in  the 
Contemporary  Rtview  for  December  with  his  article  upon 
Tenny8()n,  the  bulk  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
on  Tennyson's  relations  to  the  Christian  faith.  He 
says : — 

This  faithful  fiprhter,  who  strwd,  like  Horatius,  for  sixty 
years  def«*iuUng  the  strait  path  of  faith  in  immortal  life, 
(l«  f(*ndinjr  it  a<rain8t  his  own  doubts  and  those  of  his  time,  laid 
down  Ins  arms  at  last,  conscious  of  his  victory.  Time  will  tell 
whether  it  is  a  victory  also  for  us.  For  ray  part,  I  have  no 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion  the  world  will  finally 
come  to  on  this  matter ;  and  when  that  conclusion  is  reached, 
the  long  Imttlo  of  Tennyson  for  the  Christian  faith,  for  God  as 
the  Father  of  all,  and  for  the  necessary  inference  of  immor- 
tality from  that  primary  declaration  of  Christ  Jesus,  will  be 
uc'knowhidged  by  the  eternal  gratitude  of  mankind. 

The  concluding  part  of  his  article  is  devoted  to  a 
lament  that  the  poet,  embayed  in  his  Conservative 
doctrines,  had  nothing  in  him  of  the  rush  or  faith  of  the 


prophet  in  dealing  with  the  great  political  and  social 
questions  of  his  time.   He  says : — 

He  represented  the  political  and  social  opinions  of  that 
time  very  fairly,  but  not  as  a  p^t  who  had  much  prophetic 
fire  and  pity  in  him  wonld  be  expected  to  write.  In  these 
matters,  he  was  not  before  his  age,  nor  when  the  age  changed 
did  he  change  with  it.  He  remained  for  another  thirty  years 
in  precisely  the  same  pjbition  while  all  the  world  changed 
round  him.  His  poetry  on  other  matters  continued  to  exalt  and 
console  the  world,  to  illuminate  it  with  beauty  and  grace  and 
tender  thought.  He  has  been  a  blessing  to  us  all  in  a  thousand 
ways  in  these  last  thirty  years.  Bnt  on  the  matters  of  which 
I  treat  here,  he  was  either  silent  or  in  exposition  to  the  ideas 
of  a  higher  liberty.  CoUectiiism,  for  example,  which  began 
to  grow  up  about  1866,  does  not  seem  to  have  dawned  on  the 
mind  of  Tennyson.  He  is  behind  the  whole  of  this  movement — 
the  monster  movement  of  oar  time.  In  matters,  then,  of  this  kind 
he  is  not  our  poet.  For  my  part  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
right  to  think  of  a  Heaven  for  others,  much  less  for  a  Heaven 
for  ourselves,  in  the  world  to  come,  until  we  are  wholly  deter- 
mined to  make  this  world  a  Heaven  for  our  fellow-men,  and 
are  hoping,  believing,  loving,  and  working  for  that,  and  for  its 
realisation,  not  in  a  thousand  or  a  million  years,  but  in  a 
nearer  and  a  nearer  future.  That  is  what  a  poet  should  feel 
and  write  for  nowa/iays.  That  should  be  the  passion  in  his 
heart  and  the  fire  in  his  verse. 


A  Dutch  TniBrTK. 
Be  Gids  for  November  has  an  excellent  article  on  the 
late  Laureate  by  Ch.  Boissevani,  which  is  both  enthusi- 
astic and  discriminating.  One  remark  may  be  set  against 
a  criticism  frequently  heard  in  Tennyson  s  lifetime : 
"  His  popularity  reconciles  us  with  popularity.  For  he 
won  it  by  means  of  masterpieces,  ana  not  by  smooth, 
flowing  conmionplaces.  Longfellow  was  a  true  poet,  but 
he  owed  his  success  with  the  multitude  to  his  weakest 
and  most  clap-trap  poems."  This,  too,  is  worth  quoting : 
"Every  feeling  that  has  not  yet  found  utterance  in 
poetry  suffers  from  starvation.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  Psalms  satisfy  many  a  sacred  aspiration.  In 
many  people  feeling,  which  can  find  no  synabol  in  art, 
nor  relieve  the  heart  in  song,  dries  up  and  pines  away." 
Just  at  a  time  when  the  he^  of  the  nation  was  torn 
with  sorrow,  doubts,  and  questionings  for  which  it  could 
find  no  utterance,  Tennyson  came  forward  and  gave  it  a 
voice.  The  article  is  followed  by  a  translation,  in  extenso, 
of   The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  by  "  Soera  Eana." 


By  a  Catholic  CRiria 

Mr.  Francis  Morris  £gan,  writing  in  the  Catholic  World 
on  Tennyson,  says : — 

No  poet  ever  wrote  fewer  weak  verses,  though  he  wrote  a 
few ;  no  English  poet  was  at  once  so  much  of  an  artist  and  so 
correct.  He  had  the  best  of  Keats  and  the  best  of  Coleridge ; 
the  best  of  Shelley,  and  the  simplicity  without  the  simpleness 
of  Wordsworth ;  he  was  as  clear  as  Shakspeare  and  sometimes 
as  strong  as  Milton ;  he  was  the  true  Pre-Raphaelite,  and  with 
him  legitimate  Pre-Raphaelitism  stopped.  To  Newman  and 
to  him  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  purest  traditions  of 
English  expression.  If  a  poet,  like  a  creed,  may  be  judged  by 
its  exaltation  of  true  womanhood,  Tennyson  may  pass  un- 
challenged into  that  rank  in  which  stands  first  the  poet  of  the 
most  Immaculate  Virgin  and  of  "Beatrice. 


Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  the  English  Illustrated,  describes 
Tennyson's  homes  at  Aldworth  and  Farringford.  The 
article  is  copiously  illustrated  with  very  pretty  pictures. 
It  was  written  before  the  death  of  Tennyson,  and  Mr. 
Allen  has  published  it  as  it  stood. 


The  Cosmopolitan  contains  an  illustrated  article  on 
Lord  Tennyson,  by  Greorge  Stuart 
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RENAN  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Vabious  Vikwb  Br  Vaeious  Judobs. 

The  Vioomte  de  Vogue,  in  the  Bevw  dea  Deux  Mondes 
for  KoTember  I5th,  has  an  eloquent  article,  not  so  much  on 
Eenan  himself  as  on  the  results  of  his  life  and  work,  and 
his  effect  on  the  century. 

The  Vicomte  begins  with  a  somewhat  fanciful  com- 
parison, which  is,  after  all,  perhaps  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  Kenan  that  could  be  eiven.  Watching  the  jackdaws 
fluttering  about  the  cathedral  towers  at  Tr^guier,  and 
— ^turning  to  the  other  side — the  seagulls  over  the  waters 
in  the  distance,  he  was  tempted,  for  a  moment,  to  imagine 
a  cross  between  the  two  species  of  birds.  Such  a  hybrid 
was  Eenan. 

The  article  is  one  which  should  be  read  in  its  entirety. 
It  is  difficult  to  suimnarise,  as  a  great  part  of  its  charm 
lies  in  the  style,  ancL  equally ^flBLcult  to  do  justice,  by 
detached  quotations,  K  the  |ilose  and  continuous  reason- 
ing. But  we  may  give  ihe^greater  part  of  the  concluding 
passage.  M.  de  Yogiie  imsts  that  Eenan  was  the  prophet 
of  Individualism — that^^Hmdualism  which,  bom  of  a 
reaction  from  the  luwue  si^^ression  of  the  individual, 
sprang  into  life  at  Ine  First  fhs^volution,  and  now,  by  a 
similar  but  opposite  reaction,  is  again  on  the  wane. 

"  We  will  not  try  to  forecast  what  will  come  of  the 
present  state  of  things.  One  point  alone  seems  certain — 
the  reign  of  individualism  is  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  the 
philosophy  which  was  its  auxiliary  is  losing  ground. 
Does  this  mean  that  all  that  labour  of  rare  intellects  is 
to  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace?  Certainly  not; 
humanity  will  treastire  the  particles  of  gold  found  by 
them ;  and  M.  Eenan,  in  particular,  will  have  left  a  lasting 
mark  on  men's  minds.  He  shook  them,  he  enlarged  them ; 
they  will  have  to  be  consolidated — they  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  shrink  back  into  the  same  limits.  Tlie  notion 
of  the  invariable  laws  which  govern  the  universe,  so 
firmly  established  by  him,  can  no  longer  be  separated 
from  the  teaching  in  which  the  Divine  institution  of  these 
laws  is  professed.  He  will  not  have  refuted  the  evidence 
of  conscience  by  his  arguments  against  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God ;  but  he  will  have  continued  the  task  of  all 
thinkers  by  putting  the  Cause  of  Causes  a  little  farther 
back.  This  incessant  removal  destroys  nothing  of  the 
Sovereign  Being  whom,  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  greater; 
it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  all  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  from  the  savage  who  worships  a  wooden 
fetich  outside  the  door  of  his  hut,  to  Pascal  and  Leibnitz. 
Every  discovery  which  shows  us  that  our  world  is  vaster 
in  space  and  older  in  time  than  we  thought,  puts  the 
Creator  of  this  world  farther  off  without  diminisning  His 
greatness ;  the  progress  of  knowledge  forces  us  every  day 
to  lengthen  the  chain  of  causes  before  arriving  at  the 
First  Cauf;e.  Humanity  becomes  long-sighted  as  it  grows 
older:  Eenan  will  have  left  it  a  little  more  so  than  he 
found  it.  The  object  looked  at  has  changed  neither  its 
dimensions  nor  its  position  because  the  sight  of  the  eye 
has  been  modified  so  as  to  place  it  at  a  greater  distance. 

"  Outside  his  controvertible  theses  as  to  religious  faith. 
M.  Eenan  has  poured  out  upon  our  minds  a  profusion  of 
deep  and  clear  apergus.  It  is  no  longer  allowable  to  pro- 
nounce upon  a  question  without  taking  account  of  his 
judgments,  always  ingenious,  sometimes  extremely  solid. 
None  has  summed  up  with  such  discretion  and  lucidity 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  as  for  instance  in 
that  admirable  "Letter  to  M.  Berthelot"  (1863),  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  breviary  of  natural  and  historical 
science  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Beading  once  more 
80  many  exquisite  and  acute  pages,  (which  time  will 


strip  of  all  the  deleterious  qualities  they  possess  for 
us  at  present),  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  their 
author  was  not  a  true  prophet  when  he  predicted  com- 
plete shipwreck  for  the  literature  of  tne  nineteenth 
century." 

By  a  jEsnir. 

The  Lyceum  has  a  long  article  upon  Eenan  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Church  of  Eome.  The  writer,  after 
referring  to  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  man  of  letters, 
maintains,  nevertheless,  that  he  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  Christian.   He  says : — 

We  grant  him  all  these  virtues,  and  as  many  more  of  the 
same  order  as  his  aidmlrers  choose  to  claim  for  him.  They 
are  all  virtues  which  should  belong  to  the  Christian,  but  a 
man  does  not  become  a  Christian  by  possessing  them.  One 
thing  more  is  necessary,  he  must  bt-lieve  in  Christ — not  in 
Christ,  the  head  of  a  philosophic  school,  the  author  of  a  moral 
code,  but  in  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  and  sent  of  the  Father. 

This  faith  was  wanting  to  M.  Eenan.  How,  in  spite  of  his 
amiable  natural  virtues,  he  came  to  lose  it,  is  a  problem  which 
belongs  to  the  order  of  supernatural  proridence,  rather  than  to 
the  domain  of  our  short-sighted  psychology.  We  will  attempt 
no  solution  of  it  here.  We  note  the  fact  and  we  deplore  it. 
We  deplore  it  for  M.  Ecnan's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
and  the  age  for  whom  he  wrote.  He  was  not,  we  have  con- 
tended, a  leader  of  the  age,  he  did  not  force  unbelief  upon  it  ; 
there  was  too  little  energy  of  conviction  in  him  for  such  a  task. 
But  he  was  the  exponent  of  its  mundane  earth-bounded 
aspirations,  of  its  shallow  beliefs  and  shifting  opinions,  and  by 
his  grace  and  charm  of  gtyle  he  helped  it  to  think  better  of  its 
unbelief,  and  to  attach  itself  more  confidently  to  its  empty 
formulas  and  barren  negations. 

By  Col.  Ingersoll. 

There  is  a  very  dithjrambic  article  in  the  North 
American  Bevieiv  for  November  upon  M.  Eenan  by 
Colonel  Ingersoll.  It  reads  like  one  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh'& 
lectures,  only  it  is  much  more  rhetorical.  His  criticism 
upon  Eenan  is  for  the  most  part  an  attack  upon  Chris- 
tianity. The  keynote  of  his  article  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage : — 

The  time  has  arrived  when  Jesus  must  become  a  myth  or  a 
man.  The  idea  that  he  was  the  infinite  God  must  be 
abandoned  by  all  who  are  not  religiously  insane.  Those  who 
have  given  up  the  claim  that  he  was  God,  insist  that  he  was 
divinely  appointed  and  illuminated ;  tliat  he  was  a  perfect 
man — the  highest  possible  type  of  the  human  race  and,  con- 
sequently, a  perfect  example  for  all  the  world.  As  time  goea 
on,  as  men  get  wider  or  grander  or  more  complex  ideas  of  life, 
as  tlie  intellectual  horizon  broadens,  the  idea  that  Christ  was 
perfect  may  be  modified. 

For  an  example  of  Col.  Ingersoll's  style  and  spirit  take 
the  following  passage : — 

Eenan  did  much  to  civilize  the  Christians  by  telling  the 
truth  in  a  charming  and  convincing  way  about  the  People  of 
Israel."  Both  sides  are  greatly  indebted  to  him :  one  he  haa 
ably  defended,  and  the  other  greatly  enlightened. 

Having  done  what  good  he  could  in  giving  what  he  believed 
was  light  to  his  fellow  men,  he  had  no  fear  of  becoming  a 
victim  of  God's  wrath,  and  so  he  laughingly  said:  "For  my 
part  I  imagine  that  if  the  Eternal  in  his  severity  were  to  send 
me  to  hell  I  should  succeed  in  escaping  from  it.  I  would  send 
up  to  my  Creator  a  supplication  that  would  make  him  smile. 
The  course  of  reasoning  by  which  I  would  prove  to  him  that  it 
was  through  his  fault  that  I  was  damned  would  be  so  subtle 
that  he  would  find  some  diflSculty  in  replying.  The  fate  which 
would  suit  me  best  is  Purgatory— a  charming  place,  where 
many  delightful  romances  begun  on  earth  must  be  continued." 

Such  cheerfulness,  such  good  philosophy,  with  cap  and  bells, 
such  banter  and  blasphemy,  such  sound  and  solid  sense  drive 
to  madness  the  priest  wh<»'thinks  the  curse  of  Eome  can  fright 
the  world.  How  the  snake  of  superstition  writhes  when  ho 
finds  that  his  fangs  have  lost  their  poison. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


By  Mr.  Hawkis. 

The  Review  of  th3  Churches  for  November  conlaincd  a 
report  of  Mr.  Haweis's  sermon  upon  Ernest' Eenan,  whom 
he  describes  as  "  a  true  friend  of  his.*'  He  finds  fault 
with  him  on  the  ground  that  he  ignores  liis  debt  to 
Catholicism ;  secondly,  he  ignores  what  he  does  not  wish 
to  see ;  thirdly,  he  cheats  himself  with  phrases ;  fourthly, 
he  is  biased  by  his  passion  for  picturesqueness,  and  he 
prefers  revolution  to  reformation. 

Mr.  Haweis  skips  delicately  over  "L'Abbesso  de 
Jouarre,"  and  asserts  that  all  his  religious,  moral  and 
affectionate  instincts  were  sweet  and  pure,  and  that  the 
deepest  keynote  of  his  real  nature  was  a  passionate  and 
undying  love  of  ideal  goodness  and  excellence.  Mr.  Haweis 
does  not  think  that  Ernest  Benan  is  far  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

Quoting  from  Kenan's  "  Memoii-s,"  in  which  he  says : — 
"  I  have  loved  four  women  tenderly — my  mother,  my  sister, 
my  wife,  and  my  daughter.  I  think  the  judgment  at  the 
-great  day  for  men  will  be  none  other  than  the  judgment 
of  the  women  they  have  known,  countersigned  by  God 
Almighty,"  Mr.  Haweis  says : — 

**  I  think  these  are  very  remarkable  words.  I  think  every 
man  in  this  church  would  be  better  for  layin<?  them  to 
heart.  Renan  does  not  say  that  ho  wishes  to  be  judged  by 
any  one  woman  that  he  has  loved.  Some  one  woman  might 
be  blinded  and  partial.  But  he  talks  calmly  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  and  in  public,  in  that  fierce  light  which  beats  about 
the  intellectual  throne  of  a  great  spirit ;  at  the  close  of  his 
life  he  takes  this  survey,  and  he  says :  I  will  be  judged  by  my 
conversation  and  intercourse  witli  the  women  who  have  known 
me  best  and  whom  I  have  loved.  I  think  that  is  not  an  indul- 
gent tribunal.  I  thuik  tliat  is  about  the  most  inexorably  severe, 
but  also  the  most  inexorably  just  tribunal  that  a  man  can  ever 
expect  to  stand  before — '  the  judgment  of  the  women  I  have 
known  and  loved,  countersigned  by  Almighty  God.* " 

ONE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  RENAN's  TEACHING. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Colclough,  writing  in  the  Month  for  December, 
refers  to  one  side  of  Benan*s  teachings  which  others  have 
more  or  less  ignored : — 

There  is  a  third  pert  of  M.  Renan*s  life-work  which  has  not 
the  importance  of  the  two  wo  have  examined,  but  which  never- 
theless ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  made  up  of  his 
JH(Uogtie»  FhUosopfiiques  and  his  Iharnes,  in  which  ho  plays 
the  same  havoc  with  decency  and  morality  that  he  has 
attempted  to  play  with  the  Divinity  of  ('hrist.  There  he  is 
cynic,  pessimist,  and  disgustingly  immoral.  His  whole  con- 
ception of  religwm,  as  we  have  seen,  is  steeped  in  the  senses; 
but  in  the  Dialogues  and  the  Drames  sensuality  itself  is  literally 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  religion.  When  the  most  typical  of 
them  all — UAlAmm  de  Jowtrre — appeared  a  few  years  ago, 
•  there  was  a  general  outcry  against  it,  even  in  Paris.  M.  Renan 
^as  very  much  annoyed  at  the  adverse  criticism  passed  upon 
his  eftusion,  and  explained  that  he  had  been  misunderstood, 
"  and  that  his  work  ought  to  have  been  taken  in  the  allegorical 
sense  I  Something  like  the  Song  of  Songs  of  his  Rationalistic 
Bible,  I  presume. 

Truly  that  woman  who  takes  the  immediate  prospect  of 
death  as  the  opportunity  and  the  excuse  for  abandoning  the 
virtue  of  a  lifetime,  that  abbess  who  gives  herself  up  body  and 
soul  to  a  lover  on  the  eve  of  her  being  dragged  to  the  guillotine, 
is  the  faithful  impersonation  of  M.  Renan's  teaching.  Lay 
her  on  your  altar,  now,  you  who  swear}  by  the  Vie  de  J^sus. 
She  is  the  spiritual  daughter  of  the  Jesus  you  acknowledge. 
She  has  fallen,  but  it  was  because  VhumHiation  est  n^ce*»aire  d 
lafemme.  La  Xature  Va  vmilu.  M.  Renan  makes  no  difficulty 
about  bowing  before  her  polluted  body.  He  almost  sets  her  up 
as  an  example. 

The  Comhill  Magazine  publishes  an  interesting  paper 
full  of  some  unpublished  letters  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 


THE  PRIEST  IN  POLITICS. 

In  the  Lyceum  there  is  an  excellent  article  on  "  Bishops 
and  Morality."  The  writer  puts  forward  with  firmness 
and  cogency  the  case  in  favour  of  the  intervention  of  the 
priest  in  politics : — 

The  law,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald,  in  the 
Longford  election  case  of  1870,  was  ludicrous  in  its  absurdity : 
— ^A  layman— employer,  landlord,  magistrate — might  speak  as 
freely  and  as  e^imestly  as  he  chose  about  the  sin  of  voting  for 
a  particular  candidate — a  minister  of  religion  was  forbidden  to 
do  so.  It  might  be  a  sin  to  vote  in  a  particular  way,  but  priests 
and  bishops  must  not  dare  to  say  so.  Worst  of  all — from  the 
standpoint  of  politics — the  success  or  failure  of  Parliamentary 
candidates  was  placed  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  clergy. 
If  they  wished  to  disqualify  a  candidate,  they  had  only  to 
**  appeal  to  the  fears  or  terrors  or  superstition  "  of  their  people 
. .  .  **  with  a  view  to  influence  a  voter  "  in  his  favour — he  was 
certain  to  be  unseated  on  petition,  and  his  opponent  might, 
jierhaps,  be  seated  in  his  stead.  The  most  troubled  dreams  of 
feverwl  Orangemen  never  pictured  such  possibilities  of  "  clerical 
dictation"  as  were  opened  up  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  Longford 
judgment.  But,  even  were  the  law  as  foolish  still  as  it  was 
then  declared  to  be — and  the  Act  of  1883  has  changed  it  greatly 
— ^it  would  be  little  likely  to  affect  the  conduct  o?  the  bishops. 
Civil  law  should  not  forbid  what  the  Divine  law  commands. 
Unfortunately,  it  often  does.  In  no  country  has  it  done  so 
more  cruelly  and  more  persistently  than  in  our  own.  But  the 
traditions  of  the  episcopal  office,  as  well  as  the  bishops*  personal 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  it,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
episcopal  liberty  will  be  carefully  safeguard^,  and,  when 
need  be,  duly  exercised,  in  spite  of  misrepresentation  and  abuse. 

Bishop  Foss,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
writes  in  the  November  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  on  a  similar  subject  under  the  title  of  *'  Politics 
and  the  Pulpit."   He  says : — 

Wliat  needs  to  happen  is  that  all  men  who  really  want  good 
government  shall  make  themselves  felt  all  the  wav  from  the 
primary  to  the  ballot-box  with  a  persistence  like  that  of  the 
law  of  gravitation.  A  keen  student  of  politics  says:  "The 
doctrine  that  politics  is  the  broadest,  richest,  and  most  impor- 
tant field  of  Christian  endeavour  will  probably  seem  to  many  a 
startling  proposition ;  but  it  is  one  on  the  truth  of  which  the 
future,  not  only  of  republican  government,  but  of  Christian 
Giviiisation,  depends. 

There  are  two  articles  bearing  upon  this  subject  from 
a  historical  point  of  view  in  the  American  Catholic  Quar^ 
terly  Review  for  October. 


The  Logric  of  Rome. 

In  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for  October, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Augustine  F.  Hewit  has  the  first  place  with 
an  elaborate  article  on  the  Catholic  Idea  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. It  is  seldom  I  have  found  stated  more  com- 
pactly what  Roman  Catholics  believe  as  to  the  Nemesis 
that  awaits  Protestantism 

There  is  no  refuge  in  rationalism.  It  is  not  better,  but 
rather  worse,  than  old  Protestantism,  because  it  is  more  logical 
and  consistent.  The  better  the  logic,  the  worse  and  falser  the 
conclusions,  when  the  premises  are  bad  and  false.  It  is  all 
destructive,  and  its  final  end  is  destruction.  It  can  originate 
and  construct  nothing  whatever,  much  less  anything  better 
than  old  genuine  Christianity.  Christianity,  without  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  is  not  worth  having.  Without  Christianity, 
Theism  and  Natural  Religion  cannot  stand.  Believe  in  God, 
and  you  must  believe  in  Christ;  believe  in  Christ,  and  you 
must  believe  in  the  Church.  Reject  the  Church,  and  you  must 
reject  the  trui*  Christ  of  the  Gospel,  God  and  Man,  the  R<'- 
deemer  of  the  World,  the  Crucified  Risen  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  Reject  the  Son,  and  you  must  deny  the  Father,  the 
Creator,  the  Giver  of  Immortality.  The  quicksands  of  agnos- 
ticism, universal  scepticism,  pessimism,  nihilism,  will  swallow 
you  up. 
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ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY. 

By  Mr.  Froudk. 
Mb.  Froude*8  inaugural  lecture  as  Professor  of  History 
at  Oxford  is  publislied  in  Longman^s  Magazine  for  De- 
cember. It  is  a  characteristic  and  interesting  production, 
and  not  less  characteristic  but,  perhaps,  less  interesting, 
is  the  announcement  which  a  writer  in  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine vehemently  applauds — that  Mr.  Fronde  refuses  to 
admit  any  ladies  to  his  lectures,  which  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  setting  forth  of  the  truth  about  some  saints  and 
heroes  who  found  themselves  in  opposite  camps  in  the 
religious  convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  HISTORIAN. 

Mr.  Fronde  says:— 

Priam  and  Hector  are  not  less  beautiful  to  us  because  wc 
Admire  Achilles  and  Ulysses.  To  myself  the  object  of  history 
is  to  discover  and  make  visible  illustrious  characters,  and  pay 
them  ungrudging  honour. 

The  history  of  mankind,  says  Carlyle,  is  the  history  of  its 
great  men.  To  find  out  tlicse,  clear  the  dirt  from  them,  and 
place  tliem  on  their  proper  pedestals,  is  the  function  of  the 
historian.   He  cannot  have  a  nobler  one. 

History  to  him,  he  says,  teaches  that  right  and  wrong 
are  real  distinctions— that  is  the  only  law  which  he  can 
recognise.  He  then  proceeds  to  jump  upon  the  theory — 
now  not  so  popular  as  it  used  to  be — of  the  evidence  of 
progress  in  history.  Mr.  Fronde,  looking  about  him, 
tails  to  see  much  evidence  of  progress. 

According  to  Aristotle,  that  is  the  best  condition  of  tilings 
which  produces  not  the  largest  amount  of  knowledge  or  wealth, 
but  the  men  of  noblest  nature.  And  I  cannot  see  that  there 
is  any  distinct  progress  in  productions  of  this  kind. 

ABB  WB  BETTER  OFF  THAN  OUB  FATHERS? 

There  is  more  knowledge  of  material  things,  but : — 
Even,  however,  in  the  outward  essentials  of  food  and  clothing 
and  housing,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  mass  of  mankind  in  tho 
present  generation  are  better  off  than  their  forefathers.  Work- 
men and  workmen's  families  have  still  a  hard  time  of  it.  Nor 
do  I  know  that  between  them  and  what  are  called  the  upper 
classes  the  feeling  is  better  than  it  used  to  be.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  mediieval  Europe 
was  as  miserable  as  is  pretended.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  as  unequal  as  it  is  at 
present.  If  the  tenant  lived  hard,  the  lord  had  little  luxury. 
Earls  and  countesses  breakfasted  at  five  in  the  morning  on  salt 
beef  and  herring,  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  draught  of  ale  from  a 
black-jack.  Lords  and  servants  dined  in  the  same  hall  and 
shared  the  same  meal.  As  to  dress,  plain  leather  and  woollen 
served  for  all  ranks,  except  on  splendid  ceremonials. 

There  is  more  liberty  going,  he  admits ;  i.e.  authority 
is  decaying.   But,  he  asks : — 

Does  history  show  that  in*  proportion  as  men  are  left  to  their 
own  wills  they  become  happier,  truer,  braver,  simpler,  more 
reverent  of  good,  more  afraid  of  evil  ?  If  so,  the  problem  of 
existence  is  solved — ^but  is  it  so? 

THE  ONLY  TRUE  PBOOEB88. 

He  denies  it  altogether.   He  says : — 

I  do  not  find  that  liberty  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word 
raises  the  character  either  of  individuals  or  nations ;  and  if 
our  existence  on  this  planet  has  any  meaning  at  all,  the  effect 
on  character  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered.  The  only 
true  progress  is  moral  progress. 

In  my  reading  of  English  history  there  was  once  a  warmer 
relation  between  high  and  low,  when  each  class  thought  more  of 
its  duties  than  its  interests,  and  religion,  which  was  the  same  to 
all,  was  really  believed  in.  Under  such  conditions  inequality 
was  natural  and  wholesome.  When  religion  became  opinion, 
dubious  more  or  less,  and  divorced  from  conduct,  while  pleasures 
became  more  various  and  more  attainable,  the  favour^  classes 


fell  away  from  the  intention  of  their  institution,  monopolised 
the  sweets  of  life,  and  left  the  bitter  to  the  poor. 

ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT  AND  H18T0BT. 

Mr.  Froude  then  exhorts  the  students  to  study 
original  authorities,  and  incidentally  mentions  what 
excellent  good  work  he  did  in  that  direction.  Without 
following  him  into  tliat  disputed  region,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  conclude  tliis  inadequate  notice  of  his 
remarkable  Inauguml  Address  by  quoting  the  suggestion 
which  he  makes  lor  the  study  of  Modem  History : — 

For  men  who  wi»lnd  to  improve  themselves  I  believe  it  to 
liave  provided  as  good  an  education  as  was  ever  tried.  Wo 
liad  certain  books,  the  best  of  their  kind  and  limited  in 
number,  which  we  were  required  to  know  perfectly.  We 
learnt  our  Greek  history  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  our 
Latin  history  from  Livy  and  Tacitus.  We  learnt  our  philo- 
sophy from  Aristotle ;  and  it  was  our  business  to  learn  by 
heart  Aristotle's  own  words,  weighing  every  one  of  them ;  and 
thus  the  thoughts  and  the  language  of  those  illustrious  writers 
were  built  into  our  minds,  and  there  indelibly  remain.  I 
asked  myself  whether  tliere  was  any  book  on  English  history 
which  could  be  studied  with  the  same  exactness. 

I  had  myself  occasion  to  examine  the  early  English  Statutes 
and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  it  struck  me  that  in  these 
compressed  and  pregnant  Acts,  where  there  is  no  verbiage  and 
every  word  has  a  meaning,  there  was  something  like  what  I 
was  in  search  of.  You  could  not  gather  from  them  a  con- 
tinuous narrative,  but  you  had  fixed  points  all  along  of  clear 
and  brilliant  light.  Merely  to  be  able  to  construe  and  explain 
the  old  Norman  French  and  the  technical  Latin  would  require 
considerable  attainments.  Add  to  this  a  knowledge  of  the 
Chronicles  and  other  outside  sources,  a  knowledge  of  the  occa- 
sion when  each  of  the  Statutes  was  passed,  and  you  would 
have  an  authentic  bony  structure  round  which  you  could  build  up 
things  themselves  instead  of  the  wilderness  of  talk  about  things 
in  which  students  have  so  often  to  wander.  Extracts  from  this 
or  that  Act  are  not  enough,  for  the  object  is  to  obtain  an  in- 
sight into  the  thoughts  of  the  time.  In  the  Statute  Book  the 
student  would  be  fed  from  the  spring,  and  would  learn  his 
history  as  wo  learnt  our  philosophy — ^from  the  EViici  and  tho 
Orgiinon. 

But  I  believe  that  it  would  be  worth  trying.  I  still  believe 
that  the  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament  down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion contain  the  truest  history  of  the  country  that  we  have. 
Whether  it  can  be  put  in  practice  others  and  not  I  must 
consider. 

AN  UNSEEMLY  BABBABIAN. 

Mr.  Mark  Reid,  writing  in  Macmillan^s  Magazine,  npon 
our  "  Young  Historians,"  heartily  supports  Mr.  Froude 
in  his  announcement  that  in  future  he  will  lecture  only 
to  men,  and  this  not,  as  might  be  expected,  because  Mr. 
Reid  thinks  that  women  do  not  need  to  know  about 
history,  but  because  the  scene,  when  he  delivered  his 
history  lecture,  was  both  indescribable  and  discreditable. 
The  reason  why  it  is  so  described  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  women  had  occupied  all  the  best 
places: — 

Historians  of  every  school,  all  who  hold  the  reputation  of  the 
imiversities  dear — all,  indeed,  who  have  any  respect  for  sense 
and  the  fitness  of  things — will  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  has  set 
his  face  against  what  is  fast  growing  to  be  a  crying  scandal. 
If  girls  wish  to  play  at  being  undergraduates,  oy  all  means 
let  them  do  so ;  they  might  conceivably  play  at  worse  things, 
especially  under  the  guidance  of  that  aspiring  petroUute  Miss 
Cozens.  Neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  is  in  truth  their 
proper  playing-ground ;  but  the  universities,  patient  like  the 
East,  if  not  disdainful,  have  chosen  to  bow  bt*K)re  the  blast  of 
the  **  Higher  Education."  When  the  petticoated  legions  have 
rustled  past  to  some  fresh  conquest,  a  new  morning  will  doubt- 
less break  over  these  enduring  spirits.  Meanwhile  it  is  at 
least  their  business  to  take  heed  lest,  in  order  to  gratify  tho 
whims  of  our  modem  Hypatias,  what  should  be  the  serious 
business  of  academical  life  oe  turned  into  an  unseemly  farce. 
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THE  MAID  OF  THE  MILL. 

THB  ORIGIN  OF  THB  mOlLEB-LIEDKB. 

Eyebt  nmsician  delights  ia  the  Mtiller-Lieder  as  set 
to  music  by  Schubert,  especially  the  famous  cycle  entitled 
"  Die  Schone  Mullerin  "  ("  The  Beautiful  Maid  of  the 
Mill")»  fo^*  twenty  of  which  Sishubert  composed  the 
music,  settings  being  supplied  for  the  remaining  three  by 
Dr.  Ludwig  Stark  in  a  beautiful  illustrated  edition  pub- 
lished by  the  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt  at  Stuttgart. 
Some  fifteen  months  ago,  it  will  be  remembered.  Professor 
Max  Muller  unveiled  a  monument  to  his  father,  the 
writer  of  the  songs,  at  Dessau,  his  native  placa  Now 
Uerr  Max  Friedlander,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  of 
November,  comes  with  reminiscences  of  Prau  von  Olfers, 
who  died  about  a  year  ago,  and  dwells  particularly  on 
one  most  interesting  episode  in  her  life,  hitherto  little 
noticed  by  her  biographers,  namely,  her  connection  wit!i 
Wilhelm  Muller's  songs.  Hedwig  von  Olfers  was,  in  fact, 
the  prototype  of  the  "  Schone  Mullerin,"  and  the  songs 
had  their  origin  in  this  wise. 

In  the  winter  of  1816-17  a  number  of  young  talented 
persons  used  to  assemble  at  the  house  of  Ho  lwig*s  father, 
Herr  von  Stag nmann,  and  they  would  set  ea?Ii  other  poeti- 
cal exercises.  The  father,  who  had  already  won  fame  as  a 
poet  by  his  odes  to  the  King  and  the  F  itherland  at  the 
close  of  the  war  for  liberty,  was  now  to  j  overburdened 
with  official  duties  to  be  able  to  join  the  party,  so  he  left 
it  to  his  wife  and  the  young  people  to  keep  up  tha 
artistic  traditions  of  his  house.  Fran  von  Stagemann 
and  her  daughter  thus  came  to  form  a  centre,  round 
which  the  members  of  the  circle  grouped  themselves. 
The  theme  chosen  for  poetic  treatment,  Rose,  the  lieiiuti- 
ful  maid  of  the  mill,  was  prol)ably  suKgestei  by  Pais3llo*s 
popular  opera  "  La  Bella  Molinara."  At  any  rate,  it 
formod  a  sort  of  dramatic  subject  to  be  worked  out  by  a 
series  of  connected  songs. 

Rose  is  lovetl  by  the  miller,  the  gardener's  boy,  and 
the  huntsman ;  lignt  and  glad  of  heart,  she  gives  prefer- 
ence to  the  huntsman,  not  before  she  has  shown  favour 
to  the  miller,  however,  and  raised  his  hopes.  The  parts 
were  distributed  round  the  circle.  The  gifted  daughter 
of  the  house  (aged  16)  agreed  to  play  the  maid,  and 
Wilhelm  Miiller  (aged  22)  had,  on  account  of  his  name, 
the  part  of  the  miller  assigned  to  him ;  the  painter,  Wil- 
helm Hensel  (aged  22),  afterwards  the  husband  of  Fanny 
Mendelssohn,  represented  the  huntsman,  and  the  other 
parts  were  allotted  to  various  other  members. 

When  the  exact  position  of  each  was  understood,  they 
were  all  required  to  express  themselves  in  appropriate 
verse,  and  soon  the  game  was  found  most  fascinating. 
The  enthusiasm  was  greatly  increased  by  the  happy 
introduction  of  Ludwig  Berger,  the  composer,  to  tiie 
party.  Berger,  who  naturally  assumed  the  role  of 
musician,  t  nieavoured  to  combine  the  poetical  effusions 
into  one  harmonious  whole.  In  his  criticisms  ho 
was  often  condemnatory,  but  he  was  not  long  in 
recognising  the  talent  of  Wilhelm  Miiller;  indeed,  he 
begged  him  to  preserve  his  contributions  and  add  a 
few  others  by  way  of  connecting  them,  and  giving  them 
unity.  The  poet  was  willing,  and  worked  out  his  theme 
with  so  many  variations  that  it  developed  into  a  whole 
book  of  songs ;  but  he  had  much  to  put  up  with  from 
Berger,  who  was  a  most  severe  critic,  and  let  the  poet 
have  no  rest  till  he  altered  this  and  that  expression  or 
line  to  make  it  more  musical  or  appropriate.  Muller, 
however,  generally  admitted  that  Berger  was  right. 

Unfortunately,  nearly  all  the  contributions  of  the  other 
song-wnters  have  disappeared,  those  set  to  music  by 
Berger  being  almost  the  only  ones  rescued.    In  the 


Imperial  Library  at  Berlin  there  is  an  original  copy  of  a 
book  of  songs  containing  five  songs  by  the  miller,  two  by 
the  gardener's  boy,  and  two  by  Rose.  The  text  seems  to 
show  that  the  maid  had  another  lover,  Friedrich  F6rster,. 
who  entered  the  lists  with  the  other  troubadours  in  tha 
poetic  contest  for  her  hand.  The  cycle  opens  with  Wilhelm. 
Muller's  "  Des  Mttllers  Wanderlied,"  one  of  the  most 
popular  lyrics  in  Germany.  Two  songs  by  the  gardener's, 
boy  are  signed  "  Louise,''  understood  to  be  Louise  Hensel 
(aged  18),  Wilhelm  Hensers  sister.  A  charming  lyrie 
is  Rose's  morning  song  informing  the  miller  that  ho  need 
not  hope  any  longer,  to  which  Wilhelm  Miiller  replies 
with  a  most  touching  lament.  The  girl,  unmoved,  rejoins 
hard-heartedly  with  a  eulogy  of  her  favourite  colour, 
green,  and  Miiller  follows  with  the  well-known  soog,. 
"  The  Favourite  Colour."  Berger's  book  closes  with  the 
miller's  "Dry  Leaves,"  and  his  touching  song  to  tha 
brook,  in  whose  waters  he  at  last  finds  rest  The  game 
went  still  further.  Rase  id  brought  to  repent,  and  she 
throws  herself  into  the  stream  after  the  miller,  and  the 
huntsman  writes  a  song  on  the  grave  of  the  two  lovers. 

Music  has  made  Miiller's  songs  known  all  the  world 
over.  Berger's  settings  are  in  the  most  simple  style,  his 
"Ich  hort'  ein  Bachlein  rauschea"  only  consisting  of 
eleven  bars  of  music.  But  the  Mttller-Lieder  were  lifted: 
into  the  highest  spheres  of  art  by  Franz  Schubert,  who 
di'ove  far  into  the  background  Berger  and  all  later 
composers  of  these  songs — ^Spohr,  Reissiger,  and  Cursch- 
mann.  In  incomparable  sympathy  with  the  moods  of  the- 
poet,  Schubert  has  created  melodies  of  surpassing  sweet- 
ness,  tenderness,  and  power,  enhancing  their  beauty  by 
adding  accompaniments  drawn  from  the  whole  wealth  of 
instrumental  art  as  perfected  by  Beethoven.  As  long  as 
music  arid  poetry  shall  last,  the  songs  of  Wilhelm  Muller 
and  Schubert  will  belong  to  the  most  precious  of  German 
possessions. 

While  Frau  von  Olfers  was  still  alive,  only  veiy  few 
were  aware  that  she  was  the  heroine  of  the  songs  which 
have  been  the  delight  of  thousands  for  the  last  seventy 
years.  She  herself  always  looked  back  with  pleasure  to 
the  days  of  the  song-game,  and  one  of  the  last  rays  of 
sunshine  in  her  life  was  the  message  from  Dessau  to  her 
on  the  day  the  monument  to  Wilhelm  Miiller  was  un- 
veiled. 


WAONERIANA. 

Thebe  are  several  interesting  articles  on  Wagner  in 
the  German  magazines  for\Novei^3er.  In  the  Sphinx 
Herr  Christian  Bering  writcs\on  "  The  Ideal-Naturalism 
of  Wagner,"  and  divides  Waaners  life  into  two 
priods— (1)  The  period  of  najjuralism,  or  the  revo- 
lutionary period ;  and  (2)  the  ipriod  of  idealism  or  re- 
generation. In  the  first,  we  s^ahe  young  artist,  deeply 
influenced  by  Ludwig  Feuerb^h  imd  "  Young  Germany,'* 
and  filled  with  the  ideal  of  tly  freeV  beautiful,  and  strong 
man  as  pictured  in  Greek  ay,  and  Iw-created  by  Wagner 
in  his  German  embodiraentsfof  Tanniiauser  and  Siegfried. 
In  the  second  period  he^was  under  the  influence  of 
Schopenhauer's  sublime  pessimisuL  > 

Another  article,  in  Xord  and  Siid,  is  "A  Study  of 
Tannhauser  in  Saga  and  in  Song,"  by  Erich  Schmidt. 

In  the  Mmikalische  Rundschau  of  November  1,  an  un- 
published letter  by  Wagner  relating  to  the  ficrst  per- 
formance of  '*  Rienzi "  is  given.  In  the  same  number 
there  is  a  short  article  on  "  The  Wolfs  Den,"  an  SBstheticaft 
musical  problem,  by  Herr  Victor  Joos. 

The  November  number  of  M^mic  also  contains  three 
articles  relating  to  Wagner,  and,  of  course,  all  the 
contents  of  the  Meister  deal  with  the  same  subject 
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GOETHE  AND  HIS  LOVES. 

The  Golden  Wedding  of  the  Grand-Duke  and  Grand- 
Duchess  of  Weimar,  celebrated  on  October  8,  and  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charlotte 
von  Stein  on  December  25,  form  together  a  peg  on  which 
have  been  hung  many  charming  articles  relating  to 
Weimar  and  its  most  illustrious  citizen. 

GOETHE'S  LOVES. 

Passing  over  "the  centre  of  high  endeavour  and  in- 
tellectual life "  to  the  birthday  of  Charlotte  von  Stein, 
we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  that  extraordinary  side  of 
Goethe's  character,  which  Professor  Blackie  has  sought 
to' explain  away  somewhat  as  follows:  "  I  see  no  wrong  in 
Goethe  always  falling  in  love.  He  could  not  resist  a 
bonnie  lassie.  Nor  can  L"  The  mere  allusion  to  this 
subject,  indeed,  calls  up  the  names  of  quite  a  host  of  girls 
and  women  with  whom  Groethe  got  more  or  less  entangled 
— Gretchen,  Kathchen  Schonkopf,  Friederike  Brion, 
Lotte  Buff,  Minna  Herzlieb,  Lili  Schonemann,  and  Heaven 
only  knows  how  many  others — ^all  the  episodes  ending  in 
collapse,  as  must  Goethe's  loves.  One  image  after  another 
•*  faded  sweetly  into  the  vague  distance  of  the  past,"  as 
the  poet  was  carrioi  away  by  a  new  beautiful  object. 
By  the  way,  the  story  of  Lotte  Buff,  which  Goethe  him- 
self has  told  in  **  Werther,"  is  retold  by  Jeannot  Emil 
Freiherr  von  Grotthuss  in  the  Daheim  of  October  29. 

CHABLOTTE  VON  STEIN. 

Goethe's  relations  with  the  Baroness  von  Stein,  how- 
ever, were  quite  different  from  his  other  love  affairs. 
She  was  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  Court  at 
Weimar,  and  was  a  woman  of  great  personal  and  intel- 
lectual attractions;  and  for  ten  years  she  may  be  said 
to  have  acted  as  a  Father-Confessor  to  the  poet.  Nothing 
so  interesting  on  this  subject  has  appearol  for  a  long  time 
as  the  story  of  Goethe's  second  Lotte,  also  told  by  Herr 
von  Grotthuss  in  Vellicijeii  und  Klasimjs  Monatsfie/te  for 
November. 

HER  SOMBRE  CHILDHOOD. 

Charlotte  von  Stein  was  born  at  Weimar  in  1742.  Her 
father  was  Court-Marshal  von  Schardt,  and  her  mother 
came  of  the  Scotch  family,  the  Irvings  of  Drum.  The 
child's  early  training  was  very  strict ;  not  even  a  doll 
had  she  for  a  playmate.  Her  father,  a  pedantic  retiring 
man,  was  occupied  with  his  business  all  day ;  and  her 
mother  was  of  a  quiet  and  resigned  nature.  In  1761, 
Charlotte  sought  happiness  in  marriage,  but  the  change 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  for  the  better.  The 
husband's  interests  lay  in  the  Court,  and  in  the  more 
practical  side  of  life  generally ;  Charlotte  was  serious  and 
thoughtful,  and  craved  for  an  ideal  happiness  which  was 
not  imderstood,  and  to  still  her  longings  she  turned  her 
attention  to  art  and  literature.  Tlience  it  was  but  one 
more  step  to  young  Goethe,  who83  fame  even  at  that 
time  was  known  to  the  world  through  his  *'Clavigo," 
"  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"  and  "  Werthers  Leiden." 

THREE  SLEEPLESS  NIGHTS  FOB  GOETHE. 

Meanwhile  Frau  von  Stein  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Zimmermann  at  Pyrmont,  whither  she  had  gone  to 
recruit  her  health,  and  on  her  return  to  Weimar  a 
correspondence  passed  between  her  and  the  Doctor.  In 
one  letter  she  expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  hear  about 
Groethe  and  to  see  him.  The  Doctor  replied:  "Poor 
friend !  you  wish  to  see  Goethe ;  but  you  do  not  know 
how  dangerous  that  amiable  and  fascinating  man  may  be 
to  you."  Dr.  Zimmermann,  however,  found  opportunities 
to  interest  Goethe  in  Frau  von  Stein,  and  Goethe  was 
only  too  anxious  to  find  out  for  himself  how  the  world 


was  reflected  in  that  soul.  "  Remember "  the  Doctor 
wrote  to  her  again,  "  what  I  have  told  Goethe  about  you 
has  caused  him  three  sleepless  nights.^' 

FIRST  MEETING. 

Thus  both  sides  were  prepared  for  a  meeting  in  person, 
and  both  looked  forward  to  it  with  equal  suspense. 
Fran  von  Stein  was  then  thirty-three,  and  the  mother  of 
seven  children ;  she  knew  the  world,  yet  she  was  lonely 
and  without  the  ties  of  affectionate  relationship  to  father, 
husband,  or  brothers.  Goethe  was  only  twenty-six,  and 
the  world  was  still  sunshine  to  him.  He  was  full  of 
passionate  hppes  and  projects ;  and  he  was  a  child  spoilt 
oy  men  no  less  than  by  women.  Of  their  first  meeting,  all 
the  record  left  is  the  small  remembrance  of  Frau  von 
Stein's  boy,  Karl  (then  eleven  years  of  age),  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  twilight  one  afternoon  Groethe  and  the  Grand- 
Duke  entered  the  drawing-room  together  at  the  house  of 
the  Steins  and  that  other  visitors  were  present.  When 
they  next  met  is  unknown,  but  soon  after  Goethe  was  a 
guest  at  Kochberg.  the  other  home  of  the  Steins,  and 
when  there,  inscribed  on  Charlotte's  desk,  "Groethe, 
Dec.  6, 1875." 

charlotte's  influence. 

Of  what  nature  was  the  love  which  grew  up  between 
Charlotte  von  Stein  and  Goethe  ?  If  it  had  blen  of  the 
kind  gossips  described  it,  the  i)oet  would  never  have 
remained  ten  years  iwder  the  Baroness's  spell ;  his  passion 
must  have  diminished  rather  than  have  grown,  as  it  did 
daily.  It  was  just  the  reserve  and  self-conscious  dignity 
with  which  Charlotte  gave  expression  to  her  feelings  of 
affection  that  could  not  do  otherwise  than  exercise  an 
irresistible  charm  on  a  nature  like  Goethe's.  The  clever 
woman  knew  how  to  attract  him  to  her,  and  to  let  him 
feel  the  full  value  of  her  love ;  but  her  self-respect  taught 
hvY  how  to  keep  within  proper  bounds  any  too  stormy 
admiration  of  her. 

Sometimes  she  would  send  him  no  reply  to  his  notes, 
and  drop  all  intercourse  with  him  for  a  time.  Then 
would  follow  passionate  self-repjroach  on  the  part  of  the 
poet,  to  result  in  still  closer  ties  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. In  him  also  Charlotte  foimd  the  friend  of  her 
soul,  a  great,  manly  character,  and  a  powerful  genius, 
such  as  she  could  appreciate  to  the  full ;  and  in  him  she 
hoped  to  find  the  embodiment  of  her  ideal  man.  It  is 
certain  she  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  him  than 
did  any  other  person.  He  lived  and  laboured  only  in  the 
thought  of  her. 

bitter  disillusionment. 

Thus  ten  yeai-s  passed — the  happiest  in  the  life  of 
Frau  von  Stein,  and  the  purest  and  most  ideal,  perhaps, 
in  the  life  of  the  poet.  Still,  one  would  have  thought  that 
Charlotte  would  have  found  out  that  genius,  after  all,  is 
only  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  there  are  other  than 
literary  and  artistic  cravings  to  satisfy — ^more  natural, 
if  less  intellectual.  But  that  was  just  what  she  did  not 
realise,  hence  the  bitter  disillusionment  that  followed. 

Suddenly  Goethe  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  visit  Italy, 
and  he  set  out  on  his  travels  without  telling  any  one  but 
the  Grand-Duke  of  his  plans.  There  he  experienced  the 
fresh  and  free  delight  in  life  which  Frau  von  Stein  had 
kept  in  fetters  so  long.  Away  from  female  influence,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  all  the  new  impressions,  and  soon  his 
sefr-conscious  natural  personality  unfolded  itself,  so  that 
he  returned  to  Weimar  another  man.  The  meeting  with 
Frau  von  Stein  was  a  painful  one  for  both.  Goethe 
looked  younger,  whereas  Charlotte  looked  much  older, 
and  it  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  she  realised  she  had 
lost  her  influence  over  him,  and  that  he  who  now  offered 
her  his  hand  was  only  a  friend  and  no  longer  a  lover. 
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"SISTOVEZ-VOUSl" 

RBMINIBOEHOK8  OF  8K0BELEFF  AND  MAGOAHAN. 

Undeb  the  title  of  *'  Sistovoz-Vous !  "  Hermann  I>alton 
publishes,  in  the  November  number  of  Velhagen  und 
Klanings  Monatsh^fte,  interesting  reminiscences  of  Prince 
Emil  Yon  Wittgenstein,  General  Skobeleff^  and  MacGahan, 
the  famous  war  correspondent. 

8I8TOYA  IN  1877. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  close  by  Sisiova  that 
the  Russians,  in  the  campaign  of  1877,  crossed  the 
Danube  and  entered  Bulgaria.  The  beautiful  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  was  intended  to  be  the  chief 
tete  lie  pont  for  the  Russian  troops,  while  the  Imperial 
headquarters  were  at  Simnitza  on  the  opposite  bank.  At 
Sistova  Mr.  Dalton  desired  to  establish  a  German  evan- 
gelical war-lazaretto  as  soon  as  tho  Russians  had  entered 
the  town,  and  he  received  permission  to  do  so,  together 
with  the  right  to  take  possession  of  any  deserted  houses  he 
found  adapted  to  his  purpose.  He  was  also  granted  tho 
use  of  a  boat,  for  he  preferred  to  pass  the  nights  in 
Simnitza.  In  ten  days  the  lazaretto  was  opened,  and  the 
first  wounded  in  the  conflicts  preceding  the  taking  of 
Plevna  were  taken  there  to  be  nursed.  Sistova  presented 
a  very  desolate  appearance.  Only  soldiers  were  to  bo  seen, 
dirty  and  almost  unrecognisable,  under  a  cloud  of  dust, 
worn  out  and  yet  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  climb  tho 
heights  leading  to  the  Shipka  Pass.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  cannon  could  he  got  over  the  terrible 
pavement  into  tho  upper  part  of  the  town.  Here  a  horse 
would  fall,  there  awheel  would  break,  and  the  whole  column 
would  be  stopped.  At  another  point  they  would  come  into 
contact  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  either  making  way  for  the  other  to  pass. 
In  addition,  there  was  maddening  noiso,  and  screaming, 
and  an  inconceivable  dust.  A  Jew,  who  opened  a  stall, 
did  the  most  brilliant  business  with  the  most  impossible 
viands.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  touching  to  see  how  the 
officers  paid  down  their  money  and  tried  to  swallow  the 
tough  meat  without  a  murmur.  Among  them  was  the 
famous  General  Dragomiroff,  the  hero  of  the  crossing  of 
the  Danube. 

"  8I8TOVBZ-YOUS ! " 
In  the  daytime,  Mr.  Dalton  was  the  guest  of  Prince 
Emil  von  Wittgenstein  at  Sistova.  The  Prince  had  first 
been  lodged  at  Simnitza,  but  the  headquarters  were  as 
uncomfortable  as  could  be,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that 
ho  was  soon  attacked  by  fever.  The  doctor  recom- 
mended him  to  recruit  at  Sistova,  and  he  was  only  too 
glad  to  follow  the  advice,  for  he  was  also  suffering  from 
another  ailment — namely,  disappointment  at  not  being 
promoted.  The  Emperor  must  have  been  aware  of 
this,  for  with  a  knowing  smile  he  granted  the  Prince 
leave  of  absence  with  the  words,  "  Sistovez-vous ! "  The 
Prince  repeated  the  little  joke,  and  everywhere  it  was 
received  with  applause ;  and  when  he  invited  Mr.  Dalton 
to  be  his  guest,  it  was  also  with  the  greeting — "  *  Sistovez- 
vous  '  in  my  company  and  at  my  table.*' 

SKOBELEFF. 

The  round  table  was  composed  of  three,  for  General 
Skobeleff  joined  them,  to  rest  and  recover  from  a  like 
disappointment  with  tho  Prince,  and  he  was  enjoying 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  taking  it  easy,  while  his  comrades 
were  being  baked  in  the  sun  and  the  dust.  No  man 
could  have  been  less  like  pictorial  representations  of  him 
than  Skobeleff.  He  was  looking  quite  exhausted;  he  had 
put  off  his  uniform  and  cut  his  beard,  and  was  conceal- 
ing his  &lcon  eyes  behind  blue  spectacles.  Ho  was,  in 
fact,  like  a  German  professor,  whose  features  betrayed 


waking  nights.  There  were  sleepless  nights  certainly, 
but  in  other  company  than  that  of  books  and  writing 
table.  He  tried  nothing  long,  even  contriving  to  get  rid 
of  marriage  ties  after  a  short  experience  of  married  life.  At 
last,  however,  he  fell  under  the  severe  discipline  of 
General  Kaufmann  in  Central  Asia,  and  his  taking  of 
Khiva  was  one  of  the  sensations  of  St.  Petersburg.  Such 
early  fame  scarcely  proved  a  pillow  of  down  for  the  bold 
hero,  and  after  his  exploits  at  Khiva  he  was  like  a  Hon  that 
had  once  tasted  blood. 

"GERMAN  PEDANTRY." 

The  conversation  at  Prince  von  Wittgenstein's  table 
was  mostly  carried  on  in  German.  Skobeleff  was  brief  in 
his  communications  respecting  his  more  private  actions, 
but  severe  and  harsh  in  Ids  judgment  of  his  companions- 
in-arms.  Prince  von  Wittgenstein  repeatedly  tried  to 
turn  the  conversation  to  spiritualism,  but  his  guests  were 
not  thus  inclined,  even  when  the  Prince  tuld  his  experi- 
ences at  a  seance  in  Paris.  On  the  last  day  that  they  were 
together,  the  Prince  handed  to  Mr.  Dalton  for  perusal  the 
account  which  Skobeleff  had  been  commanded  to  write  as 
a  confidential  report  of  the  crossing  of  the  Danube,  and 
which  was  to  be  handed  in  at  headquarters  that  afternoon. 
Mr.  Dalton  hesitated  to  read  it,  and  Skobeleff  was  greatly 
amused  at  the  "  Grerman  pedantry  "  of  the  pastor. 

ENTER  MAOGAHAN. 

Before  the  party  had  risen  from  table  MacGahan 
entered  unexpectedly,  and  Skobeleff  rushed  towards  tho 
new  guest  and  embraced  ^lim  as  a  brother.  In  the  most 
exciting  conversations  it  transpired  that  the  close  friend- 
ship between  the  two  heroes  dated  from  the  campaign  on 
the  Oxus.  MacGahan's  ride  from  Kazala  to  the  Oxus  to 
join  General  Kaufmann  and  his  army  in  order  to  hako 
part  in  the  taking  of  Khiva  belongs  to  the  most  marvellous 
of  achievements.  It  was  at  Khiva  he  had  met  Skobeleff, 
and  had  also  accompanied  him  in  the  bold  chase  of  the 
Yomuds.  How  the  two  friends  revelled  now  in  the 
reminiscences  of  their  adventures  on  the  Oxus,  and  what 
a  treat  it  was  for  the  other  two  comrades  to  listen  to  the 
stories  of  the  two  heroes ! 

THE  "daily  news"  SENSATION. 

In  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Dalton  had  alreadv  sailed 
away  in  his  boat,  he  espied  MacGahan  descendmg  the 
hill  and  making  signs  that  he,  too,  wished  to  cross  over 
to  Simnitza.  The  boat  was  stopped,  and  in  jumped 
MacGahan.  "  Oh,  Rev.  D. ! "  (he  had  evidently  heard  of 
the  **  German  Pedantry  "),  "  if  you  only  knew  what  this 
roll  is  I  have  in  my  hand ! "  "I  am  not  curious,"  replied 
Mr.  Dalton.  But  the  document  seemed  to  give  MacGahan 
great  pleasure,  and  he  was  burning  to  reveal  his  secret. 
Mysteriously  he  opened  out  the  roll,  and  it  proved  to  be 
nothing  less  than  Skobeleff*8  confidential  report,  lent  to 
the  correspondent  for  the  night,  while  a  telegram  arrived 
at  the  Imperial  headquarters  announcing  that  on  account 
of  sudden  indisposition  Skobeleff  could  not  deliver  up 
his  report  till  next  day.  Thus  Skobeleff  showed  his 
friend  a  last  favour  by  intrusting  the  document  to  him 
as  he  was  taking  his  leave ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  tho 
readers  of  the  Daily  Neivs  had  official  particulars  of  the 
fiimous  crossing  of  the  Danube  on  June  27, 1877,  before 
the  Russian  Emperor  or  any  Russian  newspaper  could 
say  a  word  on  the  subject.  It  made  an  immense  sensa- 
tion, that  an  English  paper  could  publish  news  only 
known  to  tho  initiated ;  but  no  one  suspecttd  that  it  was 
a  Russian  General  who  had  opened  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion for  the  English  correspondent,  and  that  a  source 
reserved  for  the  Emperw  only. 
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WASTE  PRODUCTS  MADE  USEFUL. 

By  Lord  Playfair. 
In  the  North  American  Review  for  November  there  is  a 
very  interesting  article  by  Lord  Playfair  under  the  above 
title.  It  is  cram  full  of  facts  illustrating  tbe  extraordinary 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  modern  chemistry  in  tbe 
use  of  waste  products.  "Dirt,"  said  Lord  Palmerston, 
*'  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place."  Dirt,  says  Lord  Play- 
fair, is  of  money  value  if  you  only  know  how  to  get  at  it 

THE  CASH  VALUE  OF  A  LUCIFBR  MATCH. 

Phosphorus  was  formerly  made  from  human  sewage ; 
it  is  now  extracted  from  old  bones.  By  the  utilisation 
first  of  sewage  and  then  of  old  bones,  Lord  Playfair 
calculates  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
conntry  saves  seventy-eight  hours  a  year,  or  ten  working 
days,  in  the  quickness  with  which  he  can  strike  a  light 
now  as  compared  with  the  tedious  method  in  use  before 
phosphorus  matches  were  invented.  He  estimates  that 
the  gain  of  these  extra  ten  days  represents  for  the  United 
States  alone  an  aggregate  economy  of  sixty-two  million 
pounds  sterling  per  annum.  Human  liquid  sewage  is 
no  longer  in  demand  for  phosphorus,  but  it  is  used  for 
maldng  smelling  salts.  2200  tons  are  daily  taken  out  of 
the  cesspools  of  Paris  to  be  converted  into  ammonia. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  RAGS. 

Lord  Playfair  lovingly  describes  the  utilisation  of  rags. 
He  considers  that  the  competition  for  cotton  and  linen 
rags  is  a  better  indication  of  civilisation  than  even  the 
consumption  of  soap.  In  1887  England  used  121b.  of 
paper  per  head,  the  United  States  10  lb.,  Germany  9  lb., 
France  8  lb.,  and  Italy  4  lb.  Black  coats  when  they  are 
nsed  up  beyond  possibility  of  survival  are  sent  to  France, 
Russia,  ana  Poland,  to  be  made  into  caps.  The  British 
red  jacket  when  worn  out  goes  to  Holland,  where  the 
Dutch  imagine  it  to  be  the  best  protection  against 
rheumatism,  when  worn  on  the  chest. 

When  old  woollen  rags  have  reached  their  fourth  stage  of 
degradation,  so  that  they  are  unfit  for  the  shoddy  maker,  they 
are  still  economically  useful.  They  are  then  mixed  with  other 
degraded  waste,  such  as  shavings  of  hoofs  and  horns,  and  the 
blood  of  slaughter-houses,  and  are  melted  in  an  iron  pot  with 
wood  ashes  and  scrap  iron.  This  process  produces  the 
material  out  of  which  the  beautiful  dye  Prussian  olue  is  made. 

THE  TRANSMUTATION  OF  SMELLS. 

In  the  utilisation  of  waste  substances  it  is  very  odd 
that  some  of  the  nicest  things  come  out  of  the  nastiest 
materials.  For  instance,  fusel  oil  is  the  stinking  product 
of  the  distillation  of  spirits.  It  is,  however,  utilised  to 
make  oil  of  grape  and  oil  of  cognac.  Oil  of  pine-apple  is 
made  by  the  action  of  putrid  cheese  upon  sugar,  or  by 
dissolving  rancid  butter  with  alcohol  or  oil  of  vitriol. 
The  ladies'  favourite,  Eau  de  Mille  Fleurs,  is  made  from 
the  drainings  of  cow  byres.  Gas  tar,  however,  is  the 
great  resource  of  all  utilisers  of  waste.  It  is  from  gas  tar 
that  they  make  saccharine,  turkey- red,  and  all  the  aniline 
dyes.  Coal  tar  has  destroyed  the  cultivation  of  madder, 
which  used  to  be  used  in  making  turkey-red,  and  at  any 
moment  it  may  destroy  the  whole  of  the  Indian  indigo 
industry.  At  the  close  of  his  article  Lord  Playfair  says 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  RATS. 

Of  all  living  things  rats  seem  to  be  among  the  most  repul- 
sive ;  and  when  dead  what  can  be  their  use  ?  But  even  they 
are  the  subjects  of  production  in  industrial  arts.  In  Paris 
there  is  a  pound  surrounded  by  walla  into  which  all  dead  car- 
cases are  thrown.  A  large  colony  of  rats  has  been  introduced 
from  the  catacombs.  Tbe  rats  are  most  useful  in  clearing  the 
flesh  from  the  bones,  leaving  a  clean-polished  skeleton  fitted 
for  the  makers  of  phosphorus.   At  the  base  of  the  wall 


numerous  shallow  holes  are  scoc^cd  out  just  sufficient  to  con- 
tain the  body  of  the  rats  but  not  their  tails.  Every  three 
months  a  great  hcdtue  takes  place,  during  which  the  terrified 
rats  run  into  the  holes.  Persons  go  round  and,  catching  the 
extending  tails,  pitch  the  rats  into  bags,  and  they  are  killed  at 
leisure.  Then  begins  manufacture.  The  fur  is  valuable  and 
finds  a  ready  sale.  The  skins  make  a  superior  glove — the  gant 
de  rat — and  are  especially  used  for  the  thumbs  of  kid  gloves, 
because  the  skin  of  the  rat  is  strong  and  elastic  The  thigh- 
bones were  formerly  valued  as  tooth-picks  for  clubs,  but  are 
now  out  of  fasldon ;  while  the  tendons  and  bones  are  boiled  up 
to  make  the  gelatine  wrappers  for  bon-bons. 

Surely  I  have  established  my  thesis  that  dirt  is  only  matter 
in  a  wrong  place. 

THE  MIftACLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry,  like  a  thrifty  housewife,  economises  every  scrap. 
The  horseshoe  nails  dropped  in  the  streets  are  carefully 
collected,  and  reappear  as  swords  and  guns.  The  main 
ingredient  of  the  ink  with  which  I  now  write  was  probably 
once  the  broken  hoop  of  an  old  beer  barrel.  The  clappings  of 
the  travelling  tinker  are  mixed  with  the  parings  of  horses* 
lioofs  and  the  worst  kinds  of  woollen  rags,  and  these  are 
worked  up  into  an  exquisite  blue  dye,  which  graces  tiie  drees 
of  courtly  dames.  Tlie  dregs  of  port  wine,  carefully  decanted 
by  the  toper^  are  taken  in  the  morning  as  a  seidlitz  powder  to 
remove  the  effect  of  the  debauch.  The  offal  of  the  streets  and 
the  wastings  of  ooal  gas  reappear  carefully  preserved  in  the 
lady's  smelling  bottle,  or  used  by  her  to  flavour  blanc  manges 
for  her  friends.  All  tliis  thrift  of  material  is  an  imitation  of 
the  economy  of  Nature,  which  allows  no  waste. 

In  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  November  Mr.  Griswold 
has  an  article  which  is  somewhat  on  the  line  of  Lord 
Playfair*s,  entitled  "  What  Engineering  Owes  to  Chemis- 
try." The  writer  maintains,  not  without  good  cause, 
that  chemistry  lies  at  the  root  of  all  civilisation. 


HOW  TO  UTILISE  YOUNQ  LADIES. 

SOME  PRACTIOAL  SUGGESTIONS  BT  MRS.  GELL. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttleton  Gell 
has  a  very  admirable  article  upon  "Squandered  Girl- 
hood." I  should  like  to  hear  it  read  in  place  of  the 
sermon  from  the  pulpit  of  every  fashionable  church  in 
the  land.  Mrs.  Gell  points  out  that  the  postponing  of 
marriage  and  the  education  of  woman  has  brought  into 
existence  a  class  which  did  not  exist  before — namely,  that 
of  so-called  girls  between  eighteen  and  thirty.  These 
girls  are  bright,  educated,  capable  women  who  are  awaiting 
marriage,  and  instead  of  being  given  an  interest  in  life  and 
provided  with  something  to  do,  they  are  launched  into 
society  with  the  idea  that  the  proper  thing  for  them  to  do 
is  to  give  themselves  up  body  and  soul  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  This  is  the  canker  which  eats  out  the  heart  of 
independent  home  hfe.  It  will  continue  to  eat  like  a 
canker  until  the  future  mothers  of  England  are  taught 
that  pleasure  and  amusement  are  only  to  be  re- 
laxations after  work,  and  not  the  one  object  and  business 
of  life.  One  result  is  that  we  have  women  after  marriage 
taking  very  unkindly  to  the  necessary  slowness  of  domes- 
tic duties.  They  live  for  thrills,  sensations,  and  excite- 
ments. As  these  cannot  be  obtained  from  their  husbands, 
they  resort  to  expedients  which,  even  if  they  do  not  land 
them  in  the  Divorce  Court,  are  absolutely  fatal  to  real 
marriage.  Leaving  that  on  one  side,  however,  Mrs.  Gell 
reminds  our  girls  that  they  also  have  to  justify  their  ex- 
istence. What  are  they  contributing  to  the  common- 
wealth? How  will  they  justify  before  democracy  the 
sacrifice  of  all  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  neighbours 
to  the  dissipation  of  the  London  season  ?  How  much 
longer,  she  asks,  are  these  splendid  resources  of  capa- 
city and  enthusiasm  which  underlie  the  society 
veneer  of  upper  class  girlhood  to  go  to  waste  in  making 
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sport  for  the  Philistine  ?  In  the  country  and  in  London, 
around  every  well-to-do  family  there  are  multitudes  of 
girls  whose  lives  are  one  ceaseless  round  of  toil.  They 
have  no  time  to  organise  for  themselves  anything  in  the 
way  of  culture  or  recreation.  What  are  the  upper  class 
girls  doing  for  them  ?  Even  if  they  wish  to  help,  society 
is  so  organised  as  to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
"  The  dear  girls  must  have  their  season.**  The  season, 
instead  of  being  a  few  weeks  of  recreation,  is  such  hard 
work  that  it  requires  a  month  at  Homburg  in  order  to 
restore  their  overstrained  constitutions.  After  returning 
from  the  watering-places,  shooting  parties  begin.  Instead 
of  being  a  centre  of  sweetness  and  light  to  the  country- 
side, the  girl  becomes  a  miserable,  self-indulgent  creature, 
who  spends  the  very  prime  of  her  life  in  an  incessant 
round  of  dissipation. 

The  utter  unsatisfactorinefis  of  the  life  they  thus  lead  is  eating 
into  the  hearts  of  many  girls  who  yet  have  not  the;  indepen- 
dence of  mind  or  will  to  shake  themselves  free  from  the  yoke. 

They  little  realise  that  in  themselves  lies  tlie  very  force  the 
nation  needs — a  force  in  which  we  are  superior  to  all  other 
nations — a  band  of  energetic,  enthusiastic,  euUivatetl  women, 
capable  enough  with  a  little  direction  to  help  their  poorer 
sisters  in  a  thousand  ways. 

If  they  must  hitve  their  evenings  for  society  they  should 
have  their  days  for  helping  their  neighbours : — 

The  organisation  of  social  evenings  for  the  young  women 
who  serve  them  in  shops — dressmakers*  assistants  and  the  like 
— would  redress  the  balance  of  the  sexes,  relieve  the  congested 
ball-rooms,  and  give  redoubled  zest  to  tlie  next  dissipation,  if 
tliat  be  desirable.  There  is  also  that  vast  desert  of  the  middle 
classes  to  be;  considered — girls  who  are  earning  their  own  living 
as  daily  governesses,  telegraph  clerks,  or  school-mistresses. 

They  are  alone.  They  have  no  bond  of  union ;  their 
natural  leaders  have  abdicated ;  you  must  seek  them  in 
the  marriage  market  of  the  London  drawing-room.  Mrs. 
Gell  admits  that  the  girls  themselves  often  want  to  do 
l)etter,  but  do  not  know  how  to  begin.  What  she  would 
like  is  to  impress  on  their  hearts  that  "  whoever  fears 
God,  fears  to  sit  at  ease."  The  great  leisured  class  of 
cultured  women  cannot  be  held  guiltless  if  it  evades  its 
individual  responsibility  and  squanders  the  benefits  of 
birth  and  education  on  its  own  amusement.  A  great 
work  among  the  girlhood  of  England  is  waiting  to  bo 
done  by  the  girls.   

THE  CRUSADE  OF  MORALITY  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

A  BEMABKABLE  CAMPAIGN. 

Thk  first  place  in  the  Modern  Review  for  December  is 
devot^  to  an  account  by  L.  F.  Pearson  of  what  is  de- 
scribed as  the  "  Municipalisation  of  Virtue  in  Liverpool." 
The  writer  gives  a  very  remarkable  account  of  the  great 
moral  uprising  which  has  taken  place  in  the  city  of 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  Pearson  says  that  however  much  people  may  sneer 
at  it,  he  must  report,  as  the  result  of  his  mvestigations 
as  an  impartial  outsider,  that  there  has  been  a  very  far, 
out-reaching,  and  significant  moral  revival  in  Liverpool. 
As  a  net  result  the  government  of  the  town  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives,  who  have 
monopolised  it  for  fifty  years,  to  their  opponents.  He  says : 

The  story  of  the  campaign  against  vice  in  Liverpool— by 
far  the  most  sensational  and  important  as  yet  recortlcd  in  the 
history  of  the  New  Puritanism — is  soon  told. 

It  began  some  time  ago,  and  the  first  articulate  expres- 
sion was  found  in  the  pamphlet  of  the  Unitarian  minister, 
the  Rev.  R.  A.  Armsti-ong,  which  he  called  **  The  Deadly 
Shame  of  Liverpool."  As  a  result  of  Mr.  Armstrong's 
pamphlet,  and  tne  example  of  Glasgow— 


In  December,  1890»  orders  were  given  to  the  police  to  prose- 
cute all  keepers  of  disorderly  houses.  It  is  best,  perhaps,  to 
describe  what  followed  in  plain  and  unvamislied  official  lan- 

rge,  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  City's  Head  Constable 
the  year  ending  September,  1891.  At  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  above-named  resolution  there  were  in  Liver- 
pool (population,  520,000)  842  disorderly  houses  known  to  the 
police,  and  against  the  keepers  of  these  houses  informations, 
were  forthwith  laid.  During  the  year  that  followed  the  police 
discovered  468  cases  of  new  disorderly  houses  being  opened 
(including  removals  and  re-openings),  against  all  of  which 
proceedings  were  taken.  The  prosecutions  rose  from  two  in 
October  and  $ix  in  November,  1890,  to  342  in  December  of  the 
same  year  immediately  following  the  ukase  of  suppression. 
Every  known  house  was  prosecuted.  There  had  been  occa- 
sional raids  at  long  intervals  in  previous  years,  but  they  had 
not  been  followed  up,  and  the  houses  had  always  been  re- 
opened and  had  resumed  their  oi)erations,  the  fines  being 
regarded  as  a  mere  nominal  tax  upon  tlieir  earnings.  But  the 
ptSicy  of  the  authorities  was  now  changed,  and  month  after 
month  for  two  years  every  known  disorderly  house  within  the 
city  has  been  prosecuted. 

The  need  for  such  action  may  be  measured  from  the 
fact  that  certain  districts  were  set  apart  for  houses  of  ill- 
fame.  One  street  contained  fifty-two ;  a  parallel  street 
fifty-four  houses  of  this  character,  and  the  cross  streets 
were  occupied  in  the  same  manner.  / 

Anyone  going  into  that  neighbourhooti  before  the  sunpression 
began  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  at  nigiit  would 
have  found  nearly  every  house  lighted  up  like  a  theatre,  doora 
thrown  open,  women  gaily  dressed  standing  on  the  stcgps,  cabs 
driving  up,  everything  in  full  swing  and  activity.  But  the 
Watch  Committee  have  changed  all  this.  In  every  one  of 
these  four  districts  every  known  house  has  been  shut  up,  and 
proceedings  have  been  taken,  in  some  oases  three  or  four  times^ 
against  the  same  person.  The  result  is,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Circus  Street  and  Mansfield  Street  neiglibourhood* 
these  districts  are  as  clean  as  any  in  Liver]X)ol,  and  that 
Blandford  Street  shows  as  few  signs  of  immorality  as  the  most 
respectable  thoroughfare  in  Liverpool.  Tiirec  years  ago,  or 
less,  you  might  have  got  into  any  cab  in  Liverixx*!,  asked  the 
cabman  to  take  you  to  a  house  of  bad  character,  an*l  he  would 
have  done  so.  Now  not  one  cabman  in  thirty  knows  of  such  a 
house.  As  a  police  inspector  remarked  to  ma  hitely,  **!  could 
not  have  Wieved  that  this  would  have  happened  inside  of  two 
years.**  The  second  effect  is  that  Limdon  Road  in  the  forenoon 
is  now  relieved  from  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
disorderly  women,  who  used  to  go  about  half-<lressed,  or  in  only 
a  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  Ladies  can  sliop  in  this  im- 
portant street  without  that  discreditable  annoyance.  Now,, 
whenever  a  house  is  opened,  the  police  take  immediate  action 
by  themselves.  Formerly  they  refused  to  prosecute  unless 
neighbours  complained  and  gave  eWdence  at  the  police-oourt» 
which,  of  course,  many  were  reluctant  to  do.  At  present  the 
police  are  kept  constantly  informed  by  persons  thorougldy 
acquainted  with  different  neighbourhoods,  and  prosecution  i& 
immediate. 

In  fact,  the  whole  nefarious  business  has  l)een  ruined. 
The  change  is  little  short  of  marvellous,  and  to  discon- 
tinue it  would  meet  with  the  severest  condemnation  on. 
the  part  of  the  ratepayers.  Mr.  Pearson  is  afraid  that 
the  result  of  this  policy  of  prosecution  may  have  told 
severely  upon  the  women,  and  he  rightly  insists  uix)n  the 
necessity  of  following  up  the  closing  of  the  houses  by 
severe  punishment  of  men  who  persecute  innocent  girls 
by  following  them  in  the  street.  He  appeals  for  an 
increased  8upi)ort  of  Rescue  Homes,  especially  mention- 
ine  the  effort  which  Father  Nugent  is  making  to  cope 
with  the  diflBculty. 

The  article  is  intewisting,  and  may  probably  suggest  to 
other  cities  the  possibility  of  following  up  the  crusade 
which  has  achieved  so  notable  a  triumph  in  Liverpool. 
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"OH,  COME  AND  LEARN  AT  BIRMINGHAM!'' 

By  Mb.  Joseph  Chambbblaik. 
Mb.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Fmritm  for  November,  entitled  "Municipal  Institu- 
tions in  America  and  England."  The  gist  of  it  is  that 
Birmingham  is  half- way  to  the  Millennium,  and  that  if 
other  benighted  towns  wish  to  travel  Zionwards,  they 
must  take  their  tickets  for  the  capital  of  the  Midlands, 
and  when  they  get  there  they  will  be  so  far  on  their  road 
that  the  rest  of  the  journey  will  cost  them  no  trouble. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  of  course,  too  modest  to  describe 
what  Birmingham  has  done  at  first  hand,  so  he  contents 
himself  with  summarising  Mr.  Balph*s  paper,  which  I 
noticed  at  the  time,  as  to  what  is  taking  place  in  "  the 
liest-govemed  city  in  the  world." 

WHAT  BIBMINOHAH  HAS  DONE 
The  Corporation  came  into  existence  in  1838  and  has  only 
gradually  attained  its  present  importance.  During  a  little 
over  half  a  century  the  town  has  been  transformed  and  ennobled. 
Formerly  it  was  badly  lighted,  imperfectly  guarded^  and  only 
partially  drained;  there  were  few* public  buildings  and  few 
important  stret-ts.  The  paving  was  defective;  the  cleansing 
and  watering  imperfectly  performed ;  no  provision  at  all  existed 
for  the  recreation  or  the  culture  of  the  artisan  classes.  Bir- 
mingham in  fact  was  an  overgrown  village  with  the  population 
of  a  great  town.  But  now,  great  public  edifices  not  unworthy 
•of  the  importance  of  a  Midland  metropolis  have  risen  on  every 
«ide.  Wide  arteries  of  communication  have  been  opened  up. 
Rookeries  and  squalid  courts  have  given  way  to  fine  streets 
-and  open  places.  Tlio  roads  are  well  paved,  well  kept,  well 
lighted,  and  well  cleansed.  The  whole  sewerage  of  the  t6wn 
has  been  remodelled,  and  the  health  of  the  people  is  cared  for 
by  efficient  sanitary  inspectors.  Bathfl  and  wash-houses  are 
provided  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  users.  Free  libraries  and 
museums  of  art  are  open  to  all  the  inhabitants ;  free  schools 
and  a  school  of  art,  together  with  facilities  for  technical  in- 
struction, are  provided  for  their  education.  Recreation  is  not 
forgotten,  and  not  less  than  ten  parks  and  recreation-grounds 
are  now  maintained  by  the  Corporation.  New  Assize  Courts 
and  Courts  of  Justice  have  been  built.  The  police  force  and 
fire  brigade  are  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency ;  while 
the  ereat  monopolies  of  gas  and  water  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  whole  community,  who  have 
also  acquired  the  tramways,  and  have  thus  retained  full  control 
over  the  roads  of  the  city. 

EIGHTY  PEE  GENT.  CHEAPER  THAN  EOSTON. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  then  proceeds  to  inform  the  Americans 
that  Birmingham  has  achieved  all  these  extraordinary 
jf«5ults  at  a  price  of  less  than  one-fifth  of  what  they  pay 
for  much  worse  services  in  Boston.  He  publishes  a  very 
interesting  comparison  in  parallel  columns  of  the  cost  of 
municipal  services  in  Boston  and  Birmingham,  and  then 
.extending  his  comparison  to  a  hundred  American  cities, 
lie  makes  out  that  the  expenditure  of  Boston  is  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  average  of  the  hundred 
American  cities,  great  and  small  together.  An  American 
citizen  has  to  pay  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  his 
net  income  in  local  taxation,  whereas  the  English  citizen 
only  pays  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent.,  yet  the 
su&age  is  more  widely  extended  in  Birmingham  than  in 
Boston,  and  in  both  places  the  working  classes  and  small 
ratepayers  practically  do  as  they  like.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
then  explains  what  he  considers  to  be  the  glory  of  the 
English  system.  He  says  that  it  is  doubtful  if  since  the 
passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  in  1836  there 
has  ever  been  a  single  case  in  connection  with  any  of 
the  corporations  under  the  Act  in  which  there  has 
been  any  general  corruption  or  malversation  of  public 
funds,  or  any  organised  stealing  by  any  political  com- 
bination. Mr.  Chamberlain,  modest  again,  says  that 
it  would  not  become  an  outsider  to  dogmatise  upon  the 


question  or  to  draw  a  moral  when  he  is  only  intimately 
acquainted  with  one  side  of  the  subject.  He  ventures, 
however,  to  say  a  parting  word  as  to  the  English  system 
and  the  secret  of  its  success. 

THE  ENGLISH  IDEAL. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  English  system  may  be  said  to  ba 
that  of  a  joint-stock  or  co-operative  enterprise  in  which  every 
citizen  is  a  shareholder,  and  of  which  the  dividends  are  receiv- 
able in  the  improved  licalth  and  the  increase  in  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  community.  The  members  of  the  Council 
are  the  directors  of  this  great  business,  and  their  foes  consist  in 
the  confidence,  the  consideration,  and  the  gratitude  of  those 
amongst  whom  they  live.  In  no  other  undertaking,  whether 
philanthropic  or  commercial,  are  the  returns  more  speedy, 
more  manifest,  or  more  beneficial.  To  ^ive  a  single  illustra- 
tion, the  reforms  in  Birmingham,  earned  out  in  a  few  years, 
reduced  the  death-rate  from  26  8  per  1000  in  1874  to  19  in 
1888,  although  it  has  risen  a  little  since  owing  to  the  influenza 
epedimic.  In  other  words,  the  initiative  of  the  unpaid  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  and  their  supervision  of  the  loyal  and 
assiduous  labours  of  the  paid  officials,  have  been  the  means 
of  saving  the  lives  of  more  than  3000  persons  in  a  single 
year;  and,  inasmuch  as  for  a  single  death  many  cases  of 
illness  not  actually  fatal  may  be  reckoned,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  a  mass  of  human  suffering  has  been  lightened  and  how 
much  misery  has  been  prevented.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  primary  object  of  all  concerned  is  not  so  much  to  lessen  ex- 
penditure as  to  spend  most  wisely  and  to  invest  the  money  of  the 
community  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  continuously  equally 
satisfactory  results  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 

This  is  the  ideal  at  the  present  time ;  out  of  one  thing  we 
may  be  certain.  If  ever  the  principles  of  action  should 
change — ^if  the  best  men  should  be  so  occupied  with  their 
own  fortunes  that  they  should  leave  the  care  of  the  common- 
wealth to  those  who  will  see  in  this  duty  only  an  opportunity 
for  plunder — if  office  is  sought,  not  for  the  good  wliich  can  \x3 
done,  but  for  the  political  patronage  it  may  afford — if  paid 
officials  lose  their  pride  in  their  work  and  their  loyalty  to  tlie 
public  that  employs  them — if  incapacity  is  overlooked  and 
corruption  is  condoned — then,  if  these  things  happen — the 
dignity,  the  efficiency,  and  the  economy  of  our  public  service 
will  all  disappear,  and  the  institution  of  local  government,  so 
long  our  pride  and  our  glory,  will  be  discredited  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  and  will  become  a  bye-word  and  a  reproach. 


Try  Tasmania. 

In  the  Young  Man,  the  Kev.  Charles  Berry  has  a  good 
word  to  say  for  the  ancient  colony  of  Van  Diemah's 
Land : — 

I  spent  a  very  pleasant  time  in  this  beautiful  island.  There 
are  many  signs  of  culture  as  well  as  comfort  among  the  people. 
Higher  education  has  been  assisted  by  Government  scholar- 
ships in  England,  and  is  occupying  much  attention  just  now 
in  connection  with  a  proposed  revision  of  Universitiy  provi- 
sions. Keligion  is  ably  expounded  by  the  various  Churches, 
which  have  managed  to  secure  quite  a  largo  proportion  of 
gifted  and  devoted  men.  Literature  is  not  yet  to  any  extent 
a  native  product.  Journalism  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  reflection 
of  the  colonial  life,  and  in  no  sense  a  creative  agency  in  the 
shaping  of  new  and  nobler  ideals.  But  I  was  greatly  gratified 
to  find  how  wide  and  thorough  was  the  acquaintance  of  the 
average  citizen  with  our  English  classic  literature.  The 
ordinary  people,  who  are  really  the  strength  of  a  nation,  are 
not  too  hurried  to  read  and  think.  The  result  is  a  people  who 
to  material  comfort  add  the  enjoyment  of  mental  pleasure. 
Altogether  Tasmania  is  a  desirable  place.  Its  climate  is  life- 
giving,  not  so  much  because  of  its  vigorous  freshness  as  by  its 
equability  and  ricliness.  Its  beauty  of  mantled  hills  and 
wooded  dales  affords  ceaseless  satisfaction  to  the  eye.  Its 
somewhat  slow  vitality  is  a  welcome  change  from  our  unhealthy 
rush.  Young  men  who  are  not  in  too  great  a  hurrv  might  do 
worse  than  choose  Tasmania  for  a  home.  Others  who  are  not 
quite  young  would  find  it  a  delightful  place  to  spend  a  winter 
or  to  furnish  a  residence  for  their  declining  years. 
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HOW  FAR  HiVE  WE  GOT  ? 

THK  CONOLUSIONB  OFym!^  PSTOHIOAL  BESBAROHIBS. 

The  Rev.  Minot  J.  Solaie,  writing  in  the  Aretia  for 
November,  has  an  arrfcfcTon  the  "Present  Status  of 
Psychical  Research/'Avhnii  will  be  read  with  some 
interest.  He  tells  u/  hovplit  was  that  he  came  to  look 
into  these  matters.  ^His  evangelical  training  led  him  to 
look  at  all  such  q^stions  with  suspicion  and  an  under- 
lying prejudice  i/Tfavour  of  attributing  everything  that 
could  not  be  explained  to  the  Devil.  He  even  lectured 
against  it,  until  about  seventeen  years  ago  some  evidence 
came  to  his  hand  which  conyinced  him  that  there  was 
something  in  it,  and  since  then  he  has  experimented  very 
carefully  imder  conditions  which  precluded  the  possibility 
of  fraucf: — 

The  larger  number  of  those  occurrences  which  have  actoally 
inflaenced  my  belief  have  taken-  place  in  the  presence  of  long- 
tried  personal  friends,  and  not  with  professional  mediums" 
at  all. 

Instead  of  eagerly  running  to  the  hypothesis  of  spirit 
agencies  whenever  a  fact  was  discovered  which  could  not 
be  explained  by  the  ordinary  methods,  such  an  explana- 
tion was  thelast  to  which  he  ever  resorted : — 

When  at  last  I  have  been  sure  of  a  fact,  I  have  stretched 
and  strained  all  known  methods  and  theories  in  the  attemp^^ 
to  explain  it  without  resorting  to  any  supposed  ** spiritual" 
agency.  I  say  **  spiritual "  and  not  supernatural,  for  I  do  not 
believe  in  any  supernatural.  In  my  conception  of  the  universe 
whatever  is,  is  natural.  If  "  spirits "  exist,  their  invisibility 
does  not  make  them  supernatural  any  more  than  the  atom  of 
science  is  to  be  regarded  as  supernatural  for  a  similar  reason. 
And  when  at  last  I  discovered  facts  which  I  am  utterly  unable 
to  explain  without  supposing  the  presena?  and  agency  of 
invisible  intelligences,  even  then  I  have  not  positively  taken 
tliat  step.    For  tlie  present,  at  least,  I  only  wait. 

Notwithstanding  this  eagerness  to  explain  clairvoy- 
ance, etc.,  by  any  other  method  of  hypothesis,  he  could 
not  resist  the  conclusion  that : — 

I  have  discovered  facts  which  I  cannot  explain,  and  they 
seem  to  point  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  self  does  not 
die,  and  that  it  is,  in  certain  conditions,  able  to  communicate 
with  those  still  in  the  flesh.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  hero 
that  the  leading  man  in  the  English  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  has  published  the  fact  that,  as 
the  result  of  his  investigations,  he  has  become  convinced  of 
•*  continued  personal  existence,  and  of  at  least  occasional  com- 
munication." The  secretary  of  the  American  Branch  of  the 
English  Society,  Mr.  Richard  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  has  given  to 
the  world  a  similar  conviction. 

The  rubicon  of  the  question  lies  in  the  communication 
of  information  which  is  absolutely  beyond  the  know- 
ledge of  any  person  present.  Mr.  Savage  is  disposed  to 
give  up  as  mere  mind-reading  the  communication  of  in- 
formation which  may  be  present  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
of  the  company ;  but  when  statements  are  made  which 
were  in  the  knowledge  of  the  dead,  but  which  were  not  in 
the  knowledge  of  any  living  person  with  whom  the 
medium  was  in  communication,  he  is  disposed  to  accept 
the  hypothesis  that  there  has  really  been  a  communica- 
tion from  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  Except  on  that 
hypothesis  he  does  not  see  how  to  accoimt  for  many  facts 
which  have  come  within  his  own  knowledge : — 

Hero,  then,  for  the  present,  I  pause.  Do  these  facts  only 
widen  and  enlarge  our  thoughts  concerning  the  range  of  our 
present  Ufe  ?  Or  do  they  lift  a  oomt  r  of  the  curtain,  and  let 
us  catch  a  whisper,  or  a  glimpse  of  a  face,  and  so  assure  us 
that  *•  death "  is  only  an  experience  of  life,  and  not  its  end  ? 
I  hopo  the  latter.  And  I  believe  the  present  investigation 
will  not  cease  until  all  intelligent  people  shall  liave  the  means 
in  their  hands  for  a  BdentLfio  and  satisfactory  decision. 


DEATH  AND  AFTER. 

By  Mrs.  Besant. 

In  Lucifer  for  November  15th  Mrs.  Besant  continues 
her  remarkable  papers  upon  **  Death  and  After."  She 
devotes  herself  to  explaining  what  happens  to  the  soul 
after  death,  according  to  the  theos  vphists.  She  holds 
that  the  personality,  after  quitting  its  earthly  tabernacle, 
passes  into  what  she  calls  Kama  Loka,  a  region  which, 
she  says,  is  peopled  by  intelligent  and  semi-intelligent 
entities,  among  whom  are  disembodied  human  beings. 
The  man's  physical  body  having  now  disappeared,  man 
is  clothed  in  the  body  of  Kama,  which  she  defines  as 
very  ethereal  astral  matter.  It  may  be  termed  fluidic, 
and  is  the  last  of  his  terrestrial  garments : — 

Up  to  this  point  the  post-mortem  experience  of  all  is  much 
the  same;  it  is  a  "dreamy  peaceful  semi-consciousness,'*  as 
before  said,  and  this,  in  the  happiest  cases,  passes  without 
vivid  awakening  into  the  deeper  **  pre-devachamc  unoonscioas- 
ncss  "  which  ends  with  the  hlissful  wakening  in  Devachan,  for 
the  period  of  repose  that  intervenes  between  two  incarnations. 
The  mind,  woven  with  the  passions,  emotions,  and  desires,  has 
purified  them,  and  has  assimilated  their  pure  part,  absorbed  it 
into  itself,  so  that  all  that  is  left  of  K&ma  is  a  mere  residue, 
easily  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  from  which  the  Immortal  Triad, 
can  readily  free  itself.  Slowly  this  Immortal  Triad,  tlie 
true  Man,  draws  in  all  his  forces ;  he  draws  into  himself  the 
memories  of  the  earth-life  just  ended,  its  loves,  its  hopes,  it« 
aspirations,  and  prepares  to  pass  out  of  Kama  Loka  into  the 
blissful  rest  of  Devachan,  "  the  land  of  the  Gods." 

Intense  desire  may  move  the  disemhodied  entity  to  spon- 
taneously return  to  the  sorrowing  ones  left  behind,  but  this 
spontaneous  return  is  rare  in  the  case  of  persons  of  the  type  we 
are  just  now  considering.  If  they  are  left  at  peace,  they  will 
generally  sleep  themselves  quietly  into  Devachan,  and  so  avoid 
any  struggle  or  suflfering  in  oonnection  with  the  second  death. 
On  the  final  escape  of  the  Immortal  Triad  there  is  left  behind 
in  Kama  Loka  only  the  K&ma  Riipa,  the  shell "  or  mere 
empty  phantom  which  immediately  disintegrates. 

The  paper  is  immediately  preceded  by  an  extraordinary 
story  by  Mr.  Franz  Hartmann,  who  vouches  for  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  tale.  It  describes  how  a  friend  of  Dr.  Hart- 
mann in  his  student  days  was  summoned  to  the  death-bed 
of  his  sister.  He  did  not  know  that  she  was  dead,  but 
was  surprised  on  arriving  at  the  house  to  find  her  dressed 
as  for  a  ball.  She  insisted  upon  his  dancing  with  her 
round  the  hall  until  he  became  so  giddy  that  he  lagged 
her  to  stop.  Then  she  vanished,  and  the  watcher  by  the 
bier  brought  him  to  his  sister's  corpse. 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine  there  is  a  ghost  story  entitled 
"The  Restless  Dead."  It  is  a  clever  and  powerful  but 
wholly  an  imaginaiy  story  of  how  a  New  South  Wales 
millionaire,  who  had  murdered  three  of  his  comrades  in  a 
mysterious  cave  behind  a  waterfall,  was  doomed  to  rise 
and  wring  his  hands  in  agony  until  some  one  came  to 
bury  him  side  by  side  with  his  victims. 


Dr.  A.  Herrmann,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  December, 
has  a  short  paper,  entitled  "Light  on  the  Black  Art." 
Spiritualism,  Mr.  Herrmann  thinks,  is  humbug,  pure 
and  simple,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Herrmann 
is,  to  put  it  mildly,  neither  wise  nor  accurate. 


Messrs.  John  Walhbr  and  Co.,  of  Warwick  Lane,  have 
submitted  specimens  of  their  invaluable  "  Loop  Back " 
pocket  diaries,  of  wliich  the  chief  peculiarity  is  that  the 
pencil  is  secured  in  a  loop  at  the  back  of  the  binding. 
Printed  on  8j)ecially  prepared  thin  paper,  with  pages  for 
appointments,  memoranda,  addresses,  letter  register,  and 
cash  account,  this  series  of  diaries  is  unrivalled  in  handi- 
ness  and  general  usefulness. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Agent-General  of  New  Zealand  in  London  writes  a 
reply  in  the  Investors^  Review  to  the  article  upon  heavy- 
bnrdened  New  Zealand  which  appeared  in  a  previous 
number  of  the  Review.  Mr.  Perceval  writes  vigorously, 
and  investors  in  New  Zealand  stock  will  earnestly  hope 
that  he  does  not  use  too  much  rose  colour  in  his  picture. 
The  following  is  his  summing-up  of  his  case  : 

If  the  capital  invested  in  New  Zealand  for  the  last  fifty 
years  is  lumped  together  and  compared  with  capital  invested 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  will  be  found  that  the  money 
invested  in  New  Zealand  has  produced  a  better  return  to  the 
investor  than  has  the  capital  invested  in  most  other  places. 

While  banks  and  building  societies  have,  in  other  parts  of 
the  Empire,  been  tumbling  down  like  card-houses,  there  is  no 
instance  of  the  failure  of  a  bank  or  building  society  in  New 
Zealand,  while  the  expansion  of  banking  business  in  the 
O)lony  during  the  last  twelve  months  is  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  an  increased  confidence  and  business  vitality 
unknown  for  years  past.  The  natural  configuration  of  New 
Zealand  is  also  in  her  favour,  no  part  of  the  country  being 
beyond  comparatively  easy  reach  of  a  harbour  or  railway. 
The  area  of  cultivated  land,  including  land  sown  dpwn  to 
grass  in  New  Zealand,  amounts  to  close  upon  nine  million 
acres,  or  more  than  the  area  of  cultivated  land  and  land  sown 
down  to  grass  possessed  hy  all  the  rest  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  put  together,  which  is  an  earnest  of  a  productive 
power  that  nothing  can  gainsay.  Despite  her  small  area  and 
population,  she  exports  already  to  the  United  Kingdom  more 
than  any  other  Australasian  colony,  thus  proving  that  the  bulk 
of  her  trade  is  with  this  country,  and,  as  time  goes  on, 
this  characteristic  will  probably  become  more  conspicuous. 
Although  not  in  any  way  disparaging  the  resources  of 
Australia  and  her  prosperous  future,  the  fact  stands  out  boldly 
tliat  as  regards  facilities  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  production, 
A'iz.,  fertility  of  soil,  rainfall  and  climate,  New  Zealand  is  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  Australian  colonics. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  grain  in  New  Zealand  is 
28  bushels,  and  for  Australia  it  is  17  bushels ;  and  in  the  case 
of  wool  the  yield  per  sheep  is  appreciably  larger  in  New 
Zealand  than  in  Australia.  In  the  hour  of  need  the  frozen 
meat  industry  came  to  the  front,  to  save  the  Colony  from  a 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  exports  which  threatened,  owing  to 
the  low  price  of  wool.  That  industry  is  still  flourishing,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  large  export  of  mutton  last  year,  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  Colony  increased  that  year  by 
If  million,  the  total  number  of  the  sheep  now  standing  at 
18J  millions,  while  the  dairy  industry  bids  fair  also  to  make 
strides  almost  as  rapid  as  the  meat  has  done,  and  to  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  small  farmer.  Another  new  trade  is  the  export  to 
England  of  oats,  which  can  be  grown  largely  and  profitably  in 
New  Zealand. 

Notwithstanding  the  debt  of  the  Colony,  the  returns  from 
land  are*  so  good  and  so  certain,  and  the  taxation  upon  it  so 
small,  that  no  country  offers  better  attractions  to  hardworking 
men  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming  than  does  New 
Zealand.  A  fertile  soil  is  there,  inviting  capital  and  labour 
from  here  to  migrate  and  provide  under  most  favourable  con- 
ditions for  the  necessitous  wants  of  this  country,  and  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  parts 
of  the  world. 

Our  Australian  editor,  commenting  upon  Mr.  Wilson's 
denunciations  of  New  Zealand,  says : — 

The  article  in  the  Investors*  Revieio  is  worth  quoting,  if  merely 
as  an  example  of  the  wild  and  shrieking  criticism  which  the 
financial  journals  of  Great  Britain  expend  on  these  colonies. 
They  are,  of  course,  miraculous  in  their  stupidity,  and  as 
efforts  in  pure  slander  could  hardly  be  exceeded.  Words, 
sometimes,  have  the  impact  of  deedis;  and  if  the  colonies 
generally  took  the  comments  of  the  English  financial  papers 
seriously,  smJi  words  might  have  effects  as  disastrous  as  the 
rifles  that  cracked  at  Lexington.  "WTien  before  was  witnessed 
the  spectacle  of  a  mother  slandering  with  such  visible  and 
noisy  joy  her  own  children  ? 


THE  RELIGIOUS  CENSUS  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

In  the  Australasian  edition  of  the  Keview  of  Reyibws 
for  October,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Watkin  has  an  interesting 
analysis  of  the  result  of  the  rehgious  census  of  1891  in 
Australia,  including  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  The 
population  of  these  colonies  was  3,801,606,  exclusive  of 
aborigines  and  Maories. 

The  following  figures  give  the  numbers  of  the  adherents  of 
the  principal  Churches : — 


Church  of  England   1,488,306 

•  Roman  Catholic    799,824 

Presbyterian   493,483 

Methodist    463,097 

Independents  ..        ..       ..       ..        ..  79,434 

Baptists    87,185 

Lutherans    76,432 

Salvation  Army    42,813 

Jews                                               ..  12,818 


In  the  Tasmanian  census  of  1881  no  return  was  made  of  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  people.  Omitting  Tasmania,  the 
numerical  growth  of  the  population  of  Australasia  between 
1881  and  1891  was  1,028,103,  or  3913  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numerical  and  centesimal 
increase  of  the  principal  Churches  during  the  decade  in  all  the 
colonies  except  Tasmania : — 


1881. 

1891. 

Nnmerloal 
Increase. 

1 

Per 
Cent. 

Church  of  England    .  . 
Koman  CathoUcs  .   .  . 

1,022,978 

1,412,224 

389.246 

381 5 

585,487 

774,019 

188,532 

32-21 

Presbyterian  .... 

359,775 

483,727 

123,952 

34-45 

294,910 

445,947 

151,037 

51-21 

Independent.  .... 

66,839 

74,933 

18,094 

31-83 

Baptist.  

68,718 

83,900 

25,182 

42-88 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Boman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Independent 
Churches  did  not  equal,  while  that  of  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist  Churches  exceeded  the  growth  of  the  general  popula- 
tion. No  doubt  the  advent  of  the  Salvation  Army  has  inter- 
fered with  the  rate  of  progress  of  some  of  the  Protestant 
Churches.  Its  42,000  adherents  may  number  among  them 
a  few  who,  at  the  census  of  1881,  were  atheists,  secularists, 
or  who  were  returned  as  having  no  religion;  but  most  of 
them  belonged  nominally  to  one  or  other  of  the  Protestant 
Churches. 

The  following  statistics  give  the  percentage  of  growth  of  the 
population,  and  of  the  Churches  in  each  colony,  from  1881  to 
1891 :—  , 

New  South  Wales. — Population,  49*56 ;  Church  of  England, 
46-94;  Roman  Catholics,  33  38;  Presbyterians,  50*77;  Metho- 
dists, 74*68;  Independents,  68*28;  Baptists,  79*38. 

Queensland. — Populatioo,  84*48 ;  Church  of  England,  92*85 ; 
Roman  Catholics,  70*59;  Presbyterians,  101*86;  Methodists, 
115*09;  Independents,  79*91 ;  Baptists,  83*70. 

Victoria.— Population,  32*24;  Church  of  England,  29*01; 
Roman  Catholics,  22*24;  Presbyterians,  25*97;  Methodists 
37*36;  Independents,  11*22;  Baptists,  36*86. 

South  Australia. — Population,  14*49 ;  Church  of  England, 
17*75 ;  Roman  Catholics,  10*67 ;  Presbyterians,  1*61 ;  Methodists, 
45*13;  Independents,  19*92;  Baptists,  25*52. 

Western  Australia. — Population,  67*57;  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 52*29;  Roman  Catholics.  4815;  Presbyterians,  98*90; 
Methodists,  120*48;  Independents,  24*64. 

New  Zealand.— Population,  27'90;  Church  of  England, 
23*41;  Roman  Catholics,  24*45;  Presbyterians,  25  08;  Metho- 
dists, 37*01 ;  Baptists,  29*16;  Independents,  -20  (decreasing). 

The  Protestants  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  number 
2,797,225,  or  nearly  two  millions  more  than  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Leaving  out  the  Tasmanian  population  from  the 
calculation,  the  Protestant  increase  between  1881  and  1891 
was  40*81,  the  Roman  Catholics  32*22. 
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a  fairy  story  of  to-day. 

By  Ladt  Abchibald  Campbell. 

Lady  Archibald  Campbell  has  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  "  The  Men  of  Peace—A  Highland  Tradition/* 
m  the  New  Review  for  December.  Lady  Archibald  seems 
to  be  very  sound  upon  Spooks.   She  says: — 

Nothing  tends  more  to  blunt  the  soul-senses — those  senses 
which  we  may  call  clear-hearing,  clear-seeing  (second  sightX 
or,  in  one  word,  clear-feeling — than  the  development  of  a  false 
intellectualism,  the  fatal  veneer  called  civilisation.  How 
many  a  picturesque  other-world  tale  is  spoilt  when  told  by 
those  who  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  every  phase  of  psychical 
phononiona  partly  through  the  narrowness  of  their  education, 
partly  through  the  wilful  shutting  up  of  their  own  spiritual 
lenses  of  vision  by  which  we  have  been  told  that  spiritual 
things  alone  can  bo  spiritually  discerned. 

The  chief  part  of  her  paper  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
Fairies,  or  the  people  of  peace,  who  are  authentically  said 
to  have  been  seen  by  men  still  alive.  Lady  Archibald 
Campbell  gives  an  account  of  her  interview  with  the 
Fairy  man  on  Loch  Tyneside,  whom  she  met  only  two 
years  ago.  As  a  narrative  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  a 
living  man  who  was  not  ashamed  to  say  that  he  has,  with 
his  own  eyes,  absolutely  seen  fairies,  is  interesting,  1 
quote  it  here : — 

"  It  wad  be  no  lang  syne,  in  the  gloaming,  that  I  was  up  the 
Faeries*  Knowe,  that's  the  *  Hill  of  Hosts,'  in  Strachur.  It  was 
to  get  a  sicht  o'  the  blast  at  Furness  ower  the  Loch,  that  I 
went  up.  Now  I  went  forward  till  I  came  to  the  top,  and  it 
was  no  while  I  was  there,  when  before  me,  where  I  stood, 
straicht  out  o'  the  hill  a  horse  appeared,  jet  black  it  was, 
an'  upon  it  sat  a  rider  busked  in  green,  in  beautiful 
grreen,  when  more  and  more,  and  more  again  appeared 
till — ^if  I  mind — I  saw  fourscore  or  more  beautiful,  big, 
black  horses,  wi*  their  riders,  leddies  an'  gentlemen,  too, 
busked  in  green,  in  beautiful  green.  The  jackets 
upon  them  had  a  tail  at  the  back,  an'  on  their  heids  green 
bannets  they  had  wi'  tassells  like  it  micht  be  o'  the  moss 
ootton  o'  the  hill,  an*  for  the  music  they  had! — ^yon  was  a 
music  passing  any  ever  I  heard  I  It  was  the  bagpipes'  sound, 
but  the  notes  far,  far  sweeter.  I  heard  them  talking,  too,  in 
the  Gaelic,  and  very  pleasant  one  to  the  other.  When  one 
oame  forward — it  micht  bo  their  chief — an*  asked  me  in  the 
Gaelic,  *  Wliat  sent  me  there  ?  *  I  said,  *  I  came  to  get  a  sicht 
o'  the  blast  at  Furness  yonder  ower  the  l/)ch.'  And  I 
watched  them  where  I  stood;  they  formed  into  a  square, 
an*  wi*  never  a  sound  went  through  manoeuvres 
more  splendid  than  ever  I  saw  the  like.  And  thea  they  pre- 
l>ared  lor  march,  and  wi'  never  a  broken  rank  a*iiong  them, 
tliey  marched  away,  c^uite  away  out  o'  view  wi'  their  sweet 
musi(^  playing  the  while ;  nor  could  I  see  nor  tell  where  ever 
they  wont.  From  while  they  were  there  to  while  they  were 
away,  micht  be  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  am  seventy- 
five  years  of  age  and  that  micht  be  nine  or  ten  years 
«yno.  I  have'  heard  o'  the  faeries  —  them  they  call  the 
*  Persons  of  Peace  *  —  well !  an*  for  sure  I  can  say,  for 
what  I  saw  then,  they  were  none  o'  this  earth  what 
ever.  They  were  young,  a'  young  and  hearty,  I  could  na 
-say  ony  way,  but  what  they  looked  quite  content,  quite 
hearty,  beautiful  men,  and  women,  too.  I  saw  them,  I  heard 
them,  and  I  watched  them,  yonder  in  the  gloaming  at  the  top 
o'  the  Knowe.  I  mind,  too,  an  occasion  when  I  was  seeing 
them  at  the  break  o*  day.  That  was  in  Glen  Shealish,  at  the 
back  o'  the  Knowe,  when  I  was  tending  the  sheep,  and  they, 
they  were  on  march  down  Tom  a  Bhoiran,  where  they  were 
8a3ring  the  queen  o*  the  faeries  keeps  her  palace,  but  her  I 
lia'  never  seen.  I  ha'  seen  them  by  moonlicht,  too,  but  never 
8ae  clear  as  what  I  saw  them  in  the  gloaming.  Yon  was  a 
sicht  I  can  never,  never  forget." 

Thxbe  is  a  very  copiously  illustrated  paper  on  French 
Journalists  and  Journalism  '*  in  the  Costnopolitan  for  De- 
cember. It  contains  portraits  of  about  twenty-five  of  the 
ibest  known  French  journalists. 


OF  Reviews.  ^ 

HALLUCINATIONS  AND  IfENTAL  SUGGESTION. 

M.  F.  Paulhan,  in  the  de$  Deux  Mondes,  writes 

on  *'  Hallucinations  and  M«tal  Suggestion,"  basing  his 
essay  on  a  great  numbp  \f  specialist  works,  among 
which  are  the  publicauon  m  Messrs.  Gumey,  Myers, 
and  Podmore,  and  JOr.  Maiu}sley's  "Natural  Causes 
and  Supernatural  ^mings."  His  deductions  from  the 
cases  on  record  seem  to  amount  to  this:  There  is  an 
undefined  mental  faculty  which  can  receive  sensations 
from  events  occurring  at  a  distance  (when  they  con- 
cern persons  in  whom  the  subject  is  deeply  interested, 
or  in  magnetic  rapport),  as  the  senses  receive  impres- 
sions from  objects  within  their  reach.  The  nature  and 
limitations  of  this  faculty  are  but  imperfectly  known. 
Many  persons  appear  to  be  altogether  without  it,  and  of 
those  who  have  it,  some  possess  it  in  a  greater  degree  than 
others.  Its  operation  also  appears  to  vary,  just  as  it  de- 
pends upon  circumstances  whether  we  see  a  thing  dis- 
tinctly or  the  reverse  with  our  bodily  eyes.  This  is 
shown  by  cases  where  the  hallucination  merely  gave 
a  general  impression  without  details— or  where  the 
details  were  imperfect^  or  incorrect.  The  drift  of  the 
whole  is  that  of  many  other  writers  on  the  subject: 
"We  must  not  say  a  thing  does  not  exist  till  we 
have  seen  it  not  existing  " — and  in  the  meanwhile  wait  for 
more  light.  "  This  old  world "  (says  M.  Paulhan)  *'  is 
no  doubt  keeping  plenty  more  surprises  in  reserve  for 
us ;  we  must  hold  ourselves  in  reaoiness  to  receive  them 
with  a  good  grace,  and  make  use  of  them  if  we  can. 
Besides,  our  universe  is  only  one  amid  millions  of  pos- 
sible universes,  in  which  it  is  conceivable  that  the  laws 
of  nature  and  their  connection  with  each  other  might  be 
different  from  those  known  to  us.  Recent  researches  on 
unknown  forces  have,  I  am  convinced,  rendered  positive 
service  to  science ;  and  even  had  they  done  no  more  than 
enlarge  the  circle  of  our  imagination,  so  as  to  make  it 
embrace  a  world,  which  is  possible,  but  for  ever  without 
reality,  the  result  would  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
efforts  that  have  been  expended." 

We  suppose  that  by. reality,  in  the  last  sentence, 
M.  Paulhan  means  mateiHtd  reality  (a  contradiction  in 
terms  if  we  follow  Plato  and  Bishop  Berkeley) — otherwise, 
we  own,  we  can  scarcely  follow  his  meaning.  As  to 
the  possibility  of  a  universe  where  two  and  two  make 
five,  that  question,  we  frankly  confess,  is  beyond  us. 

As  usual  Messrs.  De  La  Rue  publish  a  variety  of 
pocket-books,  diaries,  and  calendars  suitable  for  all  tastes 
and  all  pockets.  One  feature  of  these  i>ocket-books  is 
the  enormous  amount  of  information  wliich  they  contain. 
The  larger  pocket-books  are  splendidly  bound  in  leather, 
and  contain  both  purses  and  diaries.  The  little  engage- 
ment books  are  very  dainty  and  pretty,  and  the  engage- 
ment books  and  diaries  combined  should  have  a  re^y 
sale.  An  engagement  diary  for  the  desk  is  useful,  and 
a  "  Boudoir  Calendar  "  is  quite  a  gem  of  delicate  printing. 

ToM  Smith's  crackers  have  a  universal  reputation 
wherever  English  is  spoken.  Every  year  the  firm  pro- 
duces a  number  of  novelties,  and  this  year  the  selection 
which  they  have  sent  us  is  better  than  ever.  Particu- 
larly amusing  are  the  contents  of  the  "Matrimonial 
Agency'*  and  the  "Zoological"  boxes.  Ask  for  Tom 
Smith's  crackers  and  see  that  you  get  them  is  our 
advice. 
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HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  LONDON  FOG. 

London  experienced  last  month  one  or  two  fogs 
as  ugly  as  any  that  have  afflicted  humanity  for  some 
time  past.  iFrom  our  office  windows  one  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  fog  seemed  blacker 
than  I  have  ever  seen  it  at  midnight,  and  as  no  gas  lamps 
were  alight,  you  looked  into  an  impenetrable  blackness, 
through  which  could  be  dimly  seen  the  lamps  of  an 
occasional  cab  slowly  wending  its  way  along  the  Embank- 
ment. 

The  prevention  of  fog  naturally  continues  to  excite 
considerable  discussion,  and  I  have  been  frequently 
appealed  to  as  to  whether  I  am  still  satisfied  with  the 
range  which  Messrs.  Leggott  put  up  in  my  house.  In 
reply  to  those  inquiries  I  may  say  that  the  range  con- 
tinues to  do  what  I  said  it  did  at  the  first ;  i.e.  it  bums 
clear,  making  no  smoke  or  soot,  and  produces  a  clear, 
red  fire  from  a  very  much  cheaper  quality  coal  than  I 
have  been  using,  and  consuming  less  of  that. 

1'he  fog  fiend,  however,  is  not  going  to  be  driven 
out  by  only  one  method  of  attack.  The  National  Review 
for  this  month  publishes  two  letters  from  correspondents 


fire  than  a  cooking  one.  He  has  offered  to  fix  the 
(iheber  Heating  Stove  in  order  that  I  may  try  it,  and  put 
it  to  the  test  of  a  practical  experiment.  I  should 
1x3  willing  to  do  so,  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  every- 
body who  has  got  a  new  patent  insists  upon  my  trying  it 
in  my  own  house,  I  shall  have  my  work  cut  out. 

Pending  the  drastic  remedy  of  getting  rid  of  fog  by 
ceasing  to  manufacture  smoke,  it  is  well  to  know  that  the 
attention  of  inventors  has  been  turned  to  the  purification 
of  the  atmosphere  in  buildings. 

The  accompanying  diagram  I  take  from  the  book  of 
Dr.  Hartnut  upon  the  antiseptic  drying  air  treatment  of 
consumption,  the  second  edition  of  which  has  just  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Churchill.  This  machine,  although 
originally  devised  as  an  antiseptic  drying  air  oxhaler,  can 
be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  filtering  the  atmosphere  in 
public  buildings.  It  operates  on  the  principle  of  a  fan 
with  a  small  electro  motor.  Its  inventor  is  sanguine  that, 
by  its  use,  he  will  be  able  to  make  the  air  of  the  Under- 
ground Railway  perfectly  fresh  and  sweet. 


kS  AIB-PURIFXSn. 


who  are  very  enthusiastic  in  the  praise  of  anthracite. 
Mr.  John  Horton  Ryley  thus  replies  to  the  chief  objection 
that  is  always  taken  to  the  use  of  this  coal ;  namely,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  it  to  light  and  to  keep  it  alight.  He 
says : — 

The  fuel,  being  nearly  all  carbon,  is  undoubtedly  more  diffi- 
cult to  light  than  bituminoiis  coal ;  but  you  have  a  simple 
remedy  in  plenty  of  wood.  I  dispute  the  assertion  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  burning.  After  being  ipnited  in  a  good  open 
grate,  where  plenty  of  oxygen  is  obtainable,  it  will  burn  more 
steadily  and  longer  than  any  other  coal.  As  to  the  **  cheery 
flame  " :  I  have  seen  anthracite  fires  in  an  open  grate  glowing 
literally  like  a  furnace — ^a  red  mass  of  fire,  odourless  and 
smokeless,  and  of  intense  heat. 

Of  all  our  fuels,  anthracite  has  the  best  future.  Sir  John 
Puleston,  in  introducing  a  deputation  on  this  very  subject  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  some  months  ago,  did  not  at  all  exaggerate 
the  possibilities  of  the  only  smokeless  coal  produced  in  these 
islands. 

A  correspondent  from  Chelmsford  writes  to  say  that  in 
the  City  of  London  there  are  probably  fifty  fires  for 
warming  people  to  one  kitchen  range ;  it  is  much  more 
important  to  prevent  the  production  of  smoke  in  a  heating 


"Know  Thyself  I" 

The  desire  to  know  oneself  seems  to  be 
tolerably  widespread,  especially  when  the  know- 
ledge is  to  be  obtained  in  some  out-of-the-way 
fashion.  To  read  character  by  the  face,  the 
hand,  the  handwriting,  or  by  the  stars,  is- 
the  profession  followed  by  many  persons  who 
seem  to  carry  on  with  no  small  amount  of 
custom.  It  seems  easiest  to  read  character 
by  the  face,  but  very  few  can  explain  what 
features  index  the  mental  disposition.  Those 
who  wish  to  do  so  will  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  Professor  Annie  Oppenheim's  *'Phreno- 
Physiognomy,  or  Scientific  Character  Reading 
from  the  Face."  This  little  illustrated  book, 
which  has  just  been  published  by  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.,  will  afford  many  readers 
an  interesting  subject  for  conversation  and 
reflection.  With  this  book  as  a  kind  of  gram- 
mar-dictionary, you  have  subjects  for  study  in 
every  railway  carriage  and  at  every  dinner 
table,  and  when  in  a  public  meeting  the  speeches 
become  dull  you  can  endlessly  diversify  the  interest 
by  endeavouring  to  interpret  the  faces  of  the  hearers. 

Those  who  wish  to  put  to  a  cheap  and  conclusive  test 
the  possibility  of  diagnosing  character  from  a  lock  of  hair 
or  even  from  a  fragment  of  paper  or  cloth  that  has  been 
in  close  contact  with  the  person  of  the  subject,  cannot  do 
better  than  send  such  a  scrap  specifying  age  and  sex  of 
subject  to  Miss  Ross  (care  of  Mr.  Wright,  41,  High  Street, 
Smethwick,  Birmingham),  with  postal  note  for  half-a-crown 
for  a  brief  delineation,  and  five  shillings  for  a  longer  one. 
They  will  discover,  as  I  have  repeatedly  done  when  sub- 
mitting such  fragments,  that  Miss  Ross  can  discern  the 
essential  characteristics  of  their  mind  with  a  precision 
and  accuracy  that  only  their  most  intimate  friends  can 
reveal. 

Astrology  has  also  its  votaries  as  a  means  of  "  knowing 
thyself,*'  and  "Neptune"  the  astrologer,  to  whose  im- 
prisonment I  referred  last  month,  supplies  astrological 
delineations  based  on  your  horoscope  at  half-a-crown  to 
five  shillings.  His  address  is,  R.  H.  Penny,  11,  Bridge 
Street,  Bristol. 
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Miss  Terry  on  Girls  on  the  Stage. 

TiiR  strand  Magazine  contains  an  illustrated  intemew 
with  Mis^  Ellen  Terry,  with  no  fewer  than  twenty 
portraits  of  the  popular  actress  in  various  characters. 
S])eakiiig  of  the  stage.  Miss  Terry  says  :— 

r  f(M'l  very  strongly  abomt  girls  going  on  to  the  stage. 
'IMm  y  talk  t*o  glibly  about  it — but  they  don*t  understand  it  a 
hit.  I  look  upon  going  on  the  stage  as  a  divine  mission — a 
iiiiHsio!!  intended  for  the  few  and  not  the  many.  You  can't 
t^'iirh  act  in}?.  It  is  the  same  as  everything  else — acting  is  a 
irilt,  u  precious  gift,  which  must  be  highly  cultivated,  and 
tliosc  who  possess  it  can't  go  and  tie  their  talent  up  in  a 
u!i])kin  and  liury  it  in  the  ground.  It  must — ^it  icUl  come 
out.  I  examine' lots  of  girls  in  elocution — ^how  few  of  them 
posse.ss  th(!  one  thing  needful  1 

Old-fashioned  Notions  about  the  Bible. 

W.  H.  AiTKEN,  the  successful  evangelist  of  the 
Church  of  England,  has  been  interviewed  by  the  Young 
Afan  as  to  the  effect  that  modern  ideas  upon  the  Bible  are 
likely  to  have  upon  religion.  Mr.  Aitken  has  no  fear  of 
the  effect  of  Biblical  criticism  upon  religion;  his  fear, 
indeed,  is  all  the  other  way.   He  says : — 

I  tliink,"  said  Mr.  Aitken,  "that  many  of  our  old-fashioned 
ijotioiis  with  respect  to  the  Bible  will  have  to  be  very  seriously 
modified  in  the  next  decade.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
authorship  of  many  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  will  be  found  to 
!)(•  different  from  that  which  tradition  assigns  to  them.  But 
that  would  not  in  the  least  degree  stagger  my  faith.  It 
i  t  rtainly  would  if  I  held  the  conventional  views  with  respect 
to  IuHi)iration  which  are  still  retained  by  so  many  earnest  and 
it.mkI  men.  I  do  not  believe  in  Inspiration  less  because  I  do 
iiot  arijitrarily  define  it.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  ordinary 
statement  that  everything  is  inspired  because  it  is  in  the  Bible, 
:iHHiimes  tlie  highest  degree  of  Inspiration  for  the  compilers  of 
th«'  eunon.    And  to  assiune  that,  it  is  necessary  to  be  inspired 

oneseir."   

Should  Followers  be  Allowed? 

In  the  Leisure  Hour,  a  writer,  discussing  the  great 
question  of  love  and  courtsliip  in  the  kitchen,  makes  the 
tbl lowing  suggestion  for  extricating  mistresses  from  their 

<liffieulties : — 

In  small  households,  where  but  one  or  two  servants  are  kept, 
it  U  tolerably  easy  to  arrange  for  them  to  receive  their  friends 
at  suitahk*  times,  but  with  larger  numbers  this  is  more  difficult. 
I  think  tlie  best  suggestion  I  know  came  from  a  house  where 
Miert'  were  live  or  six  maidservants,  and  tiny  one  of  them  who 
heeame  i  ntraged  had  leave  to  invite  the  young  man  to  supper 
on  Sunday  night,  on  condition  that  he  came  up  to  family 
I»rayer8.  'Under  this  rule  numbers  became  an  advantage,  as 
liiere  wen-  almost  sure  to  be  two  swains  to  keep  one  another  in 
r  MinteiiuiK  e ;  at  ouc  peritnl  there  were  four  at  once.  And  it 
laiHed  the  hiisiness  of  courtship,  at  a  stroke,  from  being  a  thing 
•  lone  in  a  c  »rner  to  a  place  of  honour  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
uiid  man.  It  brought  tlie  maidens  imder  the  protection  of 
their  natural  guardian,  the  master  of  the  house,  since  any 
v«nin^?  man  <Usposed  to  trifle  would  find  himself  obliged  either 
ii»  look  him  in  the  face,  or  to  withdraw  altogether.  Even 
where  means  are  rather  limited,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
lawful  hospitality  in  the  kitchen  is  often  a  purer,  more  bene- 
iic  ut  f«»rm  of  charity  than  any  public  subscription. 


Women  at  Polytechnics. 

l  .N  the  y<ning  Woman  there  is  an  interview  with  Miss 
Helen  Smith,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  South  London 
Polytechnic.  She  says  she  thinks  it  is  an  absurd  rule  which 
<M)iii])els  the  sexes  to  take  their  refreshments  apart:— 

I  think  it  would  he  much  better  if  there  were  a  commou 
n  t  reshnu  nt-room.  1  quite  agree  with  having  separate 
MK  iul  moms,  bi'cause  then  the  girls  can  bring  their  odds  and 
ends  und  hits  of  work  with  them,  but  I  can't  see  why  the  two 
.sexe.s  .should  have  to  go  to  seimrate  rooms  when  they  want  a 


cup  of  ti'u.  At  the  stage  of  development  at  which  I  find  these 
girls,  I  am  sure  it  would  bp  to  their  advantage  to  mix  with 
the  young  men.  Most  of  the  men's  societies  have  passed 
formal  resolutions  admitting  us  to  their  meetings. 


Rudyard  Kipling's  First  Book. 

In  the  Idler  Mr.  Kipling  describes  his  first  book.  It 
was  a  collection  of  poems  which  he  had  contributed  to 
the  paper  of  which  he  was  sub-  editor.  The  following  is  his 
account  of  how  they  were  put  together  in  book  form : — 

There  was  built  a  sort  of  a  book,  a  lean  oblong  docket,  wire- 
stitched^  to  imitate  a  D.O.  Goverpment  envelope,  printed  on 
one  side  only,  bound  in  brown  paper,  and  secured  with  red 
ta|H*.  It  was  addressed  to  all  heads  of  departments  and  all 
Government  officials,  and  among  a  pile  of  pajpers  would  have 
deceived  a  clerk  of  twenty  years'  service.  Of  these  **  books " 
we  made  some  hundreds,  arid  as  there  was  no  necessity  for 
advertising,  my  public  being  to  my  hand,  I  took  reply-postcards, 
printed  the  news  of  the  birth  of  the  book  on  one  side,  the  blank 
order-form  on  the  other,  and  posted  them  up  and  down  tlie 
Empire  from  Aden  to  Singajiore,  and  from  Quetta  to  Colombo. 
There  was  no  trade  discount,  no  reckoning  twelves  as  thirteens, 
no  commission,  and  no  credit  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  money 
came  back  in  poor  but  honest  rupees,  and  was  transferred  from 
the  publisher,  the  left-hand  ix>cket,  direct  to  the  author,  the 
right-hand  pocket.  Every  copy  sold  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
ratio  of  expenses  to  profits,  as*  I  remember  it,  has  since  pre- 
vented my  injuring  my  health  by  sympatliising  with  pub- 
lishers wlio  talk  of  their  risks  and  advertisements. 


There  are  two  articles  in  the  Revieir  of  the  Churchen, 
which  Churchmen  will  read  with  interest.  One  is  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  on  "  Thoughts  on  the  Church  Congress." 
and  the  other  is  Professor  Stokes's  account  of  *'  The 
Effect  of  Disestablishment  on  the  Irish  Church." 

Amebicans.  and  a  great  number  who  are  not  Americans, 
will  be  interested  in  the  article  on  "Pickwickian  Topo- 
graphy,** by  Charles  Dickens,  junr.,  in  the  English  IJlus- 
tiated  Magazine,  It  contains  views  of  many  of  the  most 
familiar  places  in  London  and  Rochester  mentioned  by 
Dickens.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  English  Illustrated 
will  follow  up  this  article  by  a  series  upon  the  topography 
of  other  classical  works  in  the  English  language.  When 
they  were  complete  they  would  make  a  most  useful  and 
interesting  volume. 

There  is  an  article,  illustrated  with  photographs,  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  November,  on  the  "Habitual 
Postures  of  School  Children,"  the  object  of  the  wi-iter 
being  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  importance  of  making 
school  furniture  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  distortion 
of  the  body.  Corrective  exercises,  the  author  tliinks,  of 
three  minutes*  duration  should  be  given  at  stated 
intervals  during  the  day  in  all  our  schools  and  workshops, 
with  the  definite  object  of  preventing  loss  of  symmetry. 

Mr.  Moses  P.  Handy  in  Lippincoft's  for  December 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  enterpristi  of 
American  Special  Correspondents  in  his  account  of  how 
he  outwitted  aU  his  rivals,  and  was  the  first  to  report  the 
story  of  the  surrender  of  the  Virginias — the  filibustering 
steamer  which  gave  itself  up  to  the  United  States  in  1873. 

In  the  Ntwhery  Houie  Magazine  there  is  an  interestinpr 
account  by  Mr.  Savage  Landor  of  a  visit  which  he  paid 
to  a  Trappist  monastery  in  Mongolia,  four  days'  journey 
from  Pekm.   There  were  forty  monks  in  the  monastery. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  Longman's  Ma- 
gttzine,  bv  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  entitled  "  A  Whitsuntide 
Sanitary'Pilgrimage  to  Paris,  and  its  Lessons."  It  is  a 
very  admirable  account  of  the  sanitary  system  of  Paris 
by  the  first  of  English  sanitarians. 
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Are  the  Chinese  Babylonians? 

Mb.  Henry  Burden  McDowell  has  an  article  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  entitled  **  New  Light  on  the  Chinese." 
It  is  copiously  illustrated  from  San  Francisco,  where 
there  is  a  complete  town  within  a  town,  with  two  theatres, 
16  opium  dens,  110  gambling  dens,  and  30,000  Chinese. 
The  object  of  Mr.  McDowell,  however,  is  to  set  forth  the 
arguments  which,  he  says,  have  convinced  Professor  Sayce 
that  the  Chinese  are  none  other  than  the  ancient  Akka- 
dians. Ho  traces  a  number  of  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Babylon,  and  maintains  that  the  Chaldaio  Chinese  hypo- 
thesis advanced  by  Mr.  St.  Boscawen  has  been  fully 
substantiated.  Without  it,  China  is  a  puzzle  with  which 
no  scholar,  moralist,  or  statesman  is  competent  to  grasp. 
Aryan  India  has  come  in  between  China  and  her  pasc; 
but,  nevertheless,  China  remains  a  distinct  portrait,  but 
little  changed,  of  primitive  civilisation.  To  read  between 
the  lines  of  Chinese  tradition  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
mathematics  of  culture,  to  see  definitely  articulated  the 
skeleton  of  nations,  and  to  see  man  from  the  point  of 
view  not  far  from  the  birth  of  time. 


The  Future  of  Electric  Motors. 

Mr.  W.  Nelson  Black,  in  the  Engineering  Magazine 
for  November,  has  an  interesting  and  intelligent  article 
entitled  **  The  Electric  Motor  and  the  Farmer."  He 
believes  that  before  long  all  roadways  will  be  converted 
into  railways  worked  by  the  electrical  motor.    He  says 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  roads  of  the  United  States 
could  be  fitted  up  with  the  necessary  track,  rails,  and 
wire  at  a  cost  of  i:750  a  mile.   Every  district  ten  miles 
square  could  have  a  hundred  miles  of  railway,  and  be 
served  from  the  same  centre.    The  total  capital  cost 
would  be  the  annual  interest  upon  £12  per  100  acres. 
The  writer  estimates  that  electrical  railroads  could  be 
substituted  for  cart  roads  throughout  the  country  at  an 
expense  certainly  not  exceeding  an  annual  charge  of  say 
£2  a  100  acres  for  interest  on  capital  outlay.  When 
-electric  motors  are  in  general  use  farming  will  become 
an  elegant  diversion  rather  than  an  exclusive  pursuit. 
Farm  labour  will  be  done  by  electricity  rather  than  by 
horses.   The  flocking  to  the  towns,  which  is  the  great 
curse  of  civilisation,  would  be  checked.  Excellent  schools 
would  be  established  at  convenient  centres  to  which 
scholars  would  be  brought  every  morning  and  taken  away 
every  afternoon  by  electric  motors  travelling  twenty  miles 
an  hour.   The  church-going  radius  would  be  extended 
to  ten  miles.   In  short,  the  electric  motor  is  going  to 
revolutionise  the  whole  of  modern  rural  life.  Another 
writer  in  the  same  moga2:ine  describes  the  beginning  of 
this  kind  of  thing  in  a  rural  district  of  Michigan,  where 
a  village  store  has  connected  itself  with  all  the  farms  in 
the  district  by  means  of  a  telegraph  line.   It  has  put  up 
eight  miles  of  wire  at  a  cost  of  £50,  but  it  saves  all  the 
wearisome  journeys  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
taken,  to  the  waste  of  time  and  the  neglect  of  business. 


There  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Russell  Humphreys  in  the 
Engineering  Magazine  on  "  The  Relative  Cost  of  Gas  and 
Electricity,"  in  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  lhat 
the  unit  of  light  of  electricity  costs,  and  at  present  must 
cost,  20  per  cent,  more  than  gas. 

In  tlie  Modern  Revieiu  for  December  Lady  Florence  Dixie, 
has  a  characteristic  article,  entitled  "  Women's  Position," 
in  which,  as  she  says,  she  does  not  mince  her  words.  Her 
diatribe  is  comprehensive  and  universal,  and  includes  a 
vigorous  denunciation  of  women's  dress. 


The  Duty  of  Genius  to  the  Mob. 

^  Mr.  Flower  in  the  Arena  quotes  the  following  passa^ 
from  Victor  Hugo  as  one  which  influenced  him  much  m 
his  literary  career : — 

Sacrifice  to  "  the  raob,"  O  pot^t !  Sacrifice  to  that  unfortu- 
nate, disinherited,  vanquished,  vagabond,  shoeless,  famished, 
repudiated,  despairing  mob ;  sacrifice  to  it,  if  it  must  be,  and 
when  it  must  be,  thy  repose,  thy  fortune,  thy  joy,  thy  country, 
thy  liberty,  thy  life.  The  mob  is  the  human  race  in  miseiy. 
Tlie  mob  is  the  mournful  beginning  of  the  people.  '  The  mob 
is  the  great  victim  of  darkness.  Sacrifice  to  it  thy  gold,  and 
thy  blwd  which  is  more  than  thy  gold,  and  thy  thought  which 
is  more  than  thy  blood,  and  thy  love  which  is  more  than  thy 
thought ;  sacrifice  to  it  everything  except  justice.  Receive  its 
complaint ;  listen  to  it  touching  its  lanlts  and  touching  the 
faults  of  others ;  hear  its  confession  and  its  accusation.  Give 
it  thy  ear,  thy  hand,  thy  arm,  thy  heart.  Do  everj  thing  for  it, 
excepting  evil.  Alas  !  it  suffers  so  much,  and  it  knows  nothing. 
Correct  it,  warn  it,  instruct  it,  guide  it,  train  it.  Put  it  to  the 
school  of  honesty.  Make  it  spell  truth,  show  it  the  alphabet  of 
reason,  teach  it  to  read  virtue,  probity,  generosity,  mercy. 
Hold  thy  book  wide  open.  Be  thou  attentive,  vigilant,  kind, 
faithful,  humble.  Light  up  the  brain,  inflame  the  mind,  ex« 
tingulsh  selfishness,  and  tliyself  give  tlie  example.  For  it  is 
beautiful  on  this  sombre  earth,  during  this  dark  life,  brief  pas- 
sage to  something  beyond, — it  is  beautiful  that  Force  should 
have  Bight  for  a  master,  that  Progress  should  have  Courage  as 
a  leader,  that  Intelligence  should  have  Honour  as  a  sovereign, 
that  Conscience  should  have  Duty  as  a  despot,  that  Civiliza- 
tion should  have  Liberty  as  a  queen,  and  that  the  servant  of 
Ignorance  should  be  the  Light. 

In  the  Universite  Cathdique  of  November  15th  M.  C.  de 
Harlez  has  an  interesting  article  on  Chinese  poetry. 

In  the  CaVfornian  Illustrated  Magazine  there  is  an 
article  by  M'.  G.  C.  Edhohn,  entitled  "  Traffic  in  White 
Girls,"  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Crittenton  Home  in 
New  York.  It  is  illustrated  by  portraits  of  Anthony 
Comstock,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Miss  Willard,  and 
Charles  M.  Crittenton. 

Ellis  Schrbibbr  has  an  article  upon  "The  Nimbus 
and  the  Aureole"  in  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review  for  October,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
artists  and  ecclesiastical  archieologists. 

Thb  CaVfornian  Illustrated  Magazine  for  November 
begins  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Did  the  Phoenicians 
Discover  America?'*  The  writer  believes  that  there 
are  abundant  traces  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Mexico. 
The  American  Catholic  Quarterly  for  October  has  two 
articles  on  Columbus — one  defending  the  explorer  from 
the  attacks  of  Mr.  Windsor,  and  the  other  concluding  a 
highly  eulogistic  account  of  his  life  and  work. 

In  the  Sunday  at  Home  there  is  an  interesting  account 
of  the  story  of  the  Christmas  Letter  Mission,  which  this 
year  attains  its  majority.  In  twenty-one  years  they 
have  sent  out  6i  million  Christmas  letters,  ui\d  an  equal 
number  of  Gospel  tract  cards,  and  also  between  300,000 
and  400,000  books,  booklets,  etc. 

Thb  Musical  Herald  of  the  United  Statts  is  the  new 
name  of  the  Boston  Musical  Herald,  establislied  in  lb82. 
Henceforth  the  Herald  will  be  published  at  Chicago, 
Mr.  George  H.  Wilson  remaining  editor  and  publisher. 
The  November  part,  which  begins  the  new  volume,  is  a 
special  Exposition  number,  the  main  features  being  an 
account  of  the  dedication  ceremony  at  Chicago,  with 
particulars  of  the  music  and  a  description  of  the  Halls 
of  Music. 

In  the  Magazin  far  Litteratur  of  November  26th 
M.  Edouard  Grenier,  formerly  a  Fi-ench  diplomatist, 
begins  his  most  interesting  reminiscences  of  Heinricli 
Heine. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  December  i8  not  only  far 
and  away  the  best  of  the  periodicals  of  the  month,  but  is 
one  of  the  best  numbers  that  Mr.  Knowles  has  ever  pub- 
lished. I  notice  elsewhere  the  articles  by  St.  George 
Mivart,  John  Burns,  and  Mrs.  Lyttleton  Gel  I.  There  are 
half-a-dozen  other  articles  which  might  be  treated  at 
similar  length,  but  space  forbids,  and  I  would  not  on 
any  account  transgress  the  straight  and  narrow  limits  of 
legitimate  extract  which  I  have  always  endeavoured 
scrupulously  to  observe. 

MB.  chamberlain's  PROGRAMME. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  programme  is  discussed  by  four 
writers,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Champion,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and 
Mr.  Woods.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  abstract  of  all 
their  papers.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  Labour 
members  agree  in  scouting  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals 
as  inadequate,  and  as  vitiated  by  a  desire  to  create  party 
capital  for  his  new  allies  at  the  expense  of  his  old  friends. 
Mr.  Burt  discusses  in  his  common-sense,  practical  fashion 
the  various  points  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  One  of 
his  most  notable  observations  is  that  the  system  of  the 
Poor  Law  should  be  overhauled  in  the  light  of  a  more 
humane  and  discriminating  treatment  of  the  poor.  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  is  very  contemptuous,  and  Mr.  Woods  is 
not  much  better,  the  latter  confining  himself  chiefly 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  s  eight  hours'  scheme.  Mr.  Cham- 
pion s  paper  is  characteristic  and  frankly  cynical.  He  is 
not  enthusiastic  about  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  but 
thinks  it  is  possible  for  the  Labo  jr  party  to  deal  with 
the  Unionists.  The  Gladstonians,  he  says,  have  not  the 
power,  capacity,  or  will  to  carry  out  anything  hke  so  large 
a  programme  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's.  He  deems  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Unionist  party  might  introduce  and  pass 
such  a  Bill,  therefore  Mr.  Champion  would  give  them  a 
chance  if  they  gave  some  evidence  of  really  doing  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  bidding.  In  other  words  Mr.  Champion, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Independent  Labour  party,  is 
ready  to  tiude  with  Joseph.  Of  which,  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  take  due  note. 

POOR  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  ! 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Walling  in 
the  Cuckoo/*  deals  tenderly,  as  if  he  loved  her,  with  her 
wholesale  denunciation  of  her  sex.  His  reply  to  her  libels 
is  very  quiet  but  very  effective.  He  says  that  the  lament- 
ing Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  class  made  the  same  kind  of  com- 

?ilaints  as  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  younger  generation 
00  yeare  ago.  He  6et»  against  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  idyllic 
picture  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  good  old  times,  who, 
she  says,  never  strayed  beyond  very  close  set  limits— 

an  incident  in  tho  life  of  one  of  three  daughters  of  a  country 
squire,  abcmt  the  year  of  grace  1770.  Oue  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful ;<irl8  of  that  day,  afterwards  Jane,  Duehess  of  Gordon, 
undertook  for  a  wajrer  to  ride  down  the  High  Street  of 
Edinburgli,  in  broad  daylij?ht,  on  the  liaek  of  a  pijr,  and  tmn 
her  het  I  Methinks  such  a  feat  would  erentc^  some  stir  in 
Piccadilly  nowadays. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  says : — 

Mrs.  Linton's  paper  has  been  read  by  thousands,  who  have 
risen  from  its  perusal  with  the  conviction  that  **  every  pretty 
girl  with  decent  clothes  on  hep  back  is  a  micn>cosm  of  d*'adly 
aim  and  c*>rnipt  habits." 


Here,  however,  he  makes  a  mistake.  No  one  rises  from 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  papers  without  feeling  that  a  some- 
what soured  and  unpleasant-minded  old  lady  has  be^ 
making  a  literary  guy  of  herself. 

RAILWAY  MANAGEMENT. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth's  article  on  this  subject  is  one  of 
those  papers  which  are  the  despair  of  the  reviewer.  It 
is  an  admirable  paper  of  facts  which  defy  condensa* 
tion,  and  yet  it  is  so  full  of  pregnant  suggestions 
and  interesting  facts,  you  feel  that  in  justice  to  your 
readers  you  ought  to  quote  from  it  at  length.  As  that 
is  impossible,  I  will  only  say  that  Mr.  Acworth's  paper 
is  a  very  powerful  plea  for  an  intelligent  and  scientific 
study  of  railway  economics.  The  science  of  railway 
economics  which  is  closely  studied  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  United  States  is  practically  ignored  in 
this  country.  The  result  is  that  we  have  no  steady 
principles,  no  scientific  guidance,  and  our  railways  grow, 
or  rather  are  ceasing  to  grow  by  rule  of  thumb.  We 
have  no  intelligible  statistics,  and  the  result  is  that  new 
countries  which  are  laying  out  railways  go  to  Germany 
and  to  America  rather  than  to  England.  Another  point 
which  Mr.  Acworth  presses  with  great  force  is  that 
expansion,  especially  of  light  line  railways,  is  practically 
killed  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  extravagant  demands 
of  the  Board  of  Tnide.  Every  country  in  the  world 
except  our  own  allows  railways  to  be  constructed  on 
different  principles  to  suit  different  localities.  England 
alone  insists  that  all  new  lines  must  be  built  on  prin- 
ciples of  construction  adjusted  to  the  trunk  line  between 
Liverpool  and  London.  If  we  were  but  content  that 
railway  travelling  should  be  only  a  hundredfold  less 
perilous  than  driving  in  the  ordinary  dogcart,  we  might 
multiply  railways  in  almost  every  direction.  Mr. 
Acworth  says: — 

If  English  agriculture  is  ever  to  bo  revived,  it  will  not  be,  I 
am  iKTsuaded,  by  the  improvement  of  legal  machinery  for  the 
transfer  of  land,' half  as  much  as  by  the  development  of  com- 
munication by  means  of  light  railways  and  tramways,  con- 
structed and  worked  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  capable 
consequently  of  almost  indefinite  extension. 

£38,000,000  PER  ANNUM. 

3Ir.  Jesse  Collings  has  a  short  paper  in  which  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  last  year  we  imported  agri- 
cultural produce,  without  reckoning  corn  and  cattle,  to 
the  value  of  £38.000,000,.  and  he  urges  that  the  Small 
Holdings  Bill  should  be  energetically  carried  out  by  the 
county  councils,  in  order  to  enable  our  labourers  to  supply 
this  enormous  demand  instead  of  sending  our  money 
abroad  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Collings 
))leads  for  the  expansion  of  practical  agricultural  educa- 
tion, and  advocates  the  lending  of  government  money  to 
the  British  labourer  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  was 
advanced  to  the  small  cultivator  in  Ireland.  As  to  the 
difficulty  of  form  buildings,  Mr.  Collings  mentions  the 
fact  that  a  landlord  of  Sleaford  has  shown  that  farm 
buildings,  including  dwelling-house,  can  be  erected  for 
small  holdings  at  a  cost  of  from  £36  to  £40  each. 

WANTED  A  candidates'  PROTECTION  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Farrar,  a  defeated  candidate  at  the  last 
election,  has  a  half-sarcastic  article,  in  which  he  pleads 
for  the  formation  of  a  Candidates*  Protection  Society, 
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which  would  undertake  to  defend  the  strength,  leisure, 
purse,  and  character  of  Parliamentary  candidates.  He 
thinks  that  such  a  society  could  negotiate  with  the 
opposing  candidates  in  order  to  dispense  with  personal 
canvassing,  and  generally  in  making  things  easy  for 
those  who  are  seeking  the  suffrages  of  the  electors.  They 
might  also  agree  to  limit  cut-throat  competition  in  the 
matter  of  speeches  and  subscriptions.  He  would  also 
have  the  society  undertake  the  rigorous  prosecution  of 
any  editor  who  infringed  the  libel  law,  and  so  forth,  and 
so  forth. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  VIVISECTION. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  replying  to  Professor  Ruffer, 
states  very  briefly  the  moral  grounds  on  which  he  objects 
to  vivisection.  In  brief  it  is  that  as  vivisectionists  arc 
const'intly  gazing  unmoved  upon  the  intense  torture 
which  they  themselves  inflict,  will  grow  less  sensitive  to 
the  sufferings  of  others  and  less  reluctant  to  inflict  such 
sufferings.  These  consequences  have  followed  in  Italy 
and  the  United  States,  and  they  would  follow  here  if  the 
checks  of  the  vivisection  law  were  relaxed. 

A  PLEA  FOR  SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE. 

Sir  George  Taubman-Groldie,  of  the  Niger  Company, 
has  a  cogent  little  article,  in  which  he  protests  against 
the  theories  brought  forward  by  some  advocates  of  the 
retention  of  Uganda,  with  whom,  on  the  main  question,  he 
entirely  agrees,  that  if  we  withdrew  from  the  eflfective  oc- 
cupation of  that  country,  any  other  European  power  would 
l:>e  free  to  invade  it.  He  points  out  that  this  doctrine  was 
expressly  ruled  out  by  France  and  Germany  at  the  Berlin 
Conference.  There  must  be  effective  occupation  within 
a  reasonable  time  of  the  coast-line  of  Africa  when 
under  the  sphere  of  influence  of  any  power.  But  in 
the  interior  no  such  stipulation  was  made,  although 
England  proposed  it.  Hence,  even  if  we  abandon 
Uganda  to-morrow,  we  should  have  the  right  to  warn  off 
France,  Germany,  or  any  other  power  that  threatened 
to  place  a  foot  on  the  country.  Tliis  may  be  our  right, 
and  Sir  George  does  well  to  insist  upon  it,  for  the  public 
had  almost  forgotten  the  facts  to  which  he  ciills  attention, 
nevertheless  the  policy  of  dog-in-the-manger  is  not  one 
which  can  long  be  persisted  in.  At  present  we  can  main- 
tain the  sphere  of  influence  without  occupation,  but  our 
experience  in  Asia  proves  that  we  cannot  for  any  length 
of  time  insist  that  a  territory  shall  be  within  t'le  sphere 
of  our  influence  without  answering  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  conclusion  of  Sir  George  Taul> 
man-Goldie's  paper  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the 
excellence  and  indispensable  services  rendered  by  char- 
tered companies  in  opening  Africa. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lady  Grey  Egerton  gives  a  charming  account  of  a 
twelve  days'  trip  which  she  and  a  lady  companion  made 
to  Alaska  and  its  Glaciers.  The  Canadian  Pacific  will 
certainly  not  show  its  accustomed  enterprise  if  it  does 
not  promptly  organise  tourist  excursions  to  this  most 
fascinating  region  with  its  glaciers,  its  whales,  and  its 
4;otempoles.  Prince  Erapotkin  writes  on  "  Recent 
Science,"  and  Sir  Charles  Robinson  shakes  his  head  pon- 
derously over  the  crush  which  prevails  in  our  National 
Art  Museums  and  Galleries.    He  says : — 

To  my  simple  understanding,  a  sinffle  Act  of  Parliament 
wisely  and  carefully  framed  ou^ht  to  be  sufficient  to  put  all 
this  business  upon  a  firmer  basis  for  the  future.  It  should 
formulate  p^eneral  rules  for  the  acceptance  of  gifts  an<l  be- 
4|uests  in  timo  to  come,  and  it  should  give  power  tt)  motlify  or 
annul  the  inconvenient  covenants  and  stipulations  of  the 
past. 


THE  FORUM. 

There  are  two  articles  in  the  Forum  for  November 
which  I  notice  elsewhere — Mr.  Chamberlain  on  "  Municipal 
Government  in  England  and  America,"  and  Mftd^f^x^ 
Modjeska  on  "  Endowed  Theat^BS." 

A  NEW  IMPULSE  TO  AX  OLD  GOSPEL. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  ono  of  tbr  lomiders  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  has  an  article  on  "  The  Settlement  System/' 
which  she  believes  will  «lo  great  thin.<;s.  She  tliink.s  there 
will  be  no  wretched  quarters  in  our  cities  at  all  when  the 
conscience  of  each  man  is  so  touched  tliat  lie  prefers  to 
live  with  the  poorest  rather  than  with  the  richest. 

"We  have  in  America  a  liist-irrowini::  nnmlx  r  <>f  cultivated 
young  people  wlio  have  rcio^'nif^td  mitlrt  for  tln  ir  active 
faculties.  They  hear  coniituutly  of  the  great  boeiul  mal-adjust- 
ment,  but  no  way  is  provided  tbr  them  to  change  it,  and  their 
uselessness  hangs  alxiut  them  heavily.  The  Settlement  system 
is  the  result  of  a  certain  reimuimnrt  f<»r  pr'^)]]!!;  forward  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  impulse  to  share  X\\v  livi  s  t)t  tin-  poor,  the  desire 
•  to  make  social  service,  irrespoctivr  of  propu^'juKhi,  »  xj)r('ss  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  is  as  old  as  (  liristianity  itst-lf.  1  l>«  li.  v<'  that 
there  is  a  distinct  turning  among  many  young  men  and  >Yomcn 
toward  this  simple  acoeptanoe  of  Chnsi's  meBaaee. .  Thev 
resent  the  assumption  that  Christianity  is  a  6et  of  ioeas  which 
belong  to  the  religious  consciousness,  whatever  tliat  may  be, 
that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  proelainn  d  ami  institutcMl  apart  from 
the  social  life  of  the  community.  They  insist  that  it  ahall 
seek  a  simple  and  natural  expression  in  the  aocial  orfliWtdi' 
itself.  .  •  ' 

WHAT  WE  REALLT  KNOW  AB017T  MAB8. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Holden  hft8  an  article  under  this  title^  and 
his  conclusion  is  that  we  really  know  nothing  at  all 
about  Mars. 

M.  Flammarion  regards  it  as  very  probable  that  the  dark 
areas  of  Mars  are  water  and  the  bright  (mes  land.  Professor 
Schaeberle*s  ob8en-atij)na  with  the  greatest  telescope  in  the 
world,  under  the  best  p^)rtsih^•  conditions,  lead  him  to  precisely 
opposite  (conclusions.  Mr.  lin  tt  «lou])ts  if  land  and  water 
exist  on  ^lars  at  all,  and  gives  gocid  reasons  for  deciding  thst  '* 
the  planet  is  in  a  Iieated  state — ^as  we  suppose  Jnpiter  to  be, 
for  example. 

Under  the  circumstaiK  «  <.  then  fore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  appears  to  Mr.  Holden  that  the  wise  conisail  to 
reserve  judgment,  and  strive  for  more  light. 

COMPULSORY  MUNICIPAL  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Charlps  Francis  Adams  in  a  paper  entitle<l  Tjossons 
from  the  Experience  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,"  asserts 
that  the  Municipality  has  a  right  to  exact  a  term  of 
municipal  service  from  every  citizen.   He  says : — 

The  puzzle,  therefore,  the  eharter-rofornier  has  to  work  out, 
if  lie  is  going  to  get  down  to  the  root  ot  tlie  matter,  ifl  some 
practical  system  which  shnll  l  ure  t!>e  utmost  political  free 
play  to  the  individual  eiti/en.  and  tlie  re])resentati(»n  of 
minorities  in  municiptil  iiiVairs;  having  done  this, — having 
thus  set  individuals  free  and  made  minorities  potent, — ^it  wiU 
be  for  those  composing  the  minorities  to  put  their  hands,  ag  of 
old.  on  the  shoulders  of  the  "  best  men,*'  and  exact  of  them 
compulsory  municipal  service,  those  civic  tours  of  public  duty. 

OTHER  AKTK'LKS. 

Mr.  Spofford  has  an  article  describing  the  Lil)rary  of 
the  United  -States  in  AVashinjrton.  Mr.  Davis  exjiiains 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  small  farmers.  He  thinks 
that  the  farmer  is  on  the  wrong  road  in  denouncing  rail- 
roads, factories,  and  banks.  What  he  needs  is  more 
capital. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY. 

Mh.  Harrison's  paper  on  Mr.  Huxley's  Eirenicon,  and 
Ouida  on  the   Sins  of  Society/*  I  notice  elsewhere. 

A  PLEA  FOR  AMNESTY. 

Mr.  Redmond's  plea  for  the  amnesty  of  the  dynamitards 
is  somewhat  disappointing.  It  deals  solely  with  the 
cases  of  Daly  and  Egan,  about  which  there  has  already 
been  a  good  deal  of  controversy.  Mr.  Redmond's  strong 
point  is  that,  while  these  prisoners  are  kept  in  prison 
as  dynamitards,  they  were  not  tried  or  convicted  under 
the  Explosives  Act,  but  were  prosecuted  and  sentenced 
as  political  prisoners  under  an  Act  passed  to  deal  with 
political  offences. 

This  statute  was  never  once  used,  and  not  a  single  one  of  these 
prisoners  was  convicted  of  any  offence  under  it.  One  and  all, 
they  were  tried  and  convicted  of  treason-felony  under  the 
Treason  Fel(»ny  Act  of  1818.  This  statute  was  passed  to  meet 
the  case  of  John  Mitcliell  and  the  Young  Irelanders.  The 
offence  with  which  it  deals  is  what  before  that  date  was  known 
to  the  law  as  high  treason.  It  is  tho  statute  under  which  all 
tho  Fenian  prisoners  were  convicted,  and  Daly  and  the  others 
were  charged,  tried,  and  convicted  of  Fenianism,  of  levying 
war  against  tho  Queen,  upon  evidence  in  many  cases  of  acts 
deposed  to  by  informers,  and  as  old  as  the  years  1868-70. 

In  describing  Daly's  case  Mr.  Redmond  seeks 
to  show  that  his  conviction  was  for  an  essentially  political 
offence,  and  that  the  evidence  given  as  to  dynamite  was  of  an 
unreliable  cliaracter. 

A  poet's  DISCOVERY  OP  A  LADY  OP  GENIUS. 

Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  writing  of  Mis.  Meynell,  poet  and 

y essayist,  declares  that  at  last  one  woman  of  distinction 
has  arisen  in  tho  world  of  letters.  He  admires  her  poetry, 
but  it  is  her  prose,  he  thinks,  which  will  give  her  a  place 
among  the  classic  writers  of  our  English  language. 

There  is  sufficient  intellect  and  imagination  in  Mrs. 
Meynell's  Preludes  to  have  supplied  a  hundred  of  that  splendid 
insect,  Herrick ;  enough  passion  and  pure  human  affection  for 
a  dozen  poets  like  (-rasliaw  or  William  Barnes;  they  breathe, 
in  every  line,  the  purest  t*pirit  of  womanhood,  yet  they  have 
not  sufficient  force  of  that  iiliimite.  womanhood,  the  expres- 
sional  hody^  to  give  her  the  right  to  be  counted  among  classical 
poets.  No  woman  ever  has  been  such  a  poet:  probably  no 
woman  ever  will  be,  for  (strange  paradox !)  though,  like  my 
present  subject,  she  may  have  enough  and  to  spare  of  the 
virile  intellect,  and  be  also  exquisitely  womanly,  she  has  not 
womanhotxl  enough. 

But,  in  a  very  small  volume  of  very  short  essays,  which  she 
has  just  published,  this  lady  has  shown  an  amount  of  percep- 
tive reason,  and  ability  to  discern  self-evident  things  as  yet  un- 
discerntnl  a  reticence,  fulness,  and  effectivenees  of  expression, 
which  place  her  in  tho  very  front  rank  of  living  writers  in 
prose.  At  least  half  of  this  little  volume  is  daMical  work, 
embcHlying,  as  it  d*H's,  new  thought  of  general  and  permanent 
significance  in  perf(H;t  language,  and  bearing,  in  every  sentence, 
the  hall-mark  of  genius,  uamtdy,  the  marria^ce  of  masculine 
force  of  insight  with  feminine  grace  of  tact  and  expression. 
THE  8TRUGQLB  FOR  REFORM  IN  1832. 

Mr.  Graham  Wallas  has  an  exceedingly  interesting 
historical  pa))er  describing  what  most  people  at  the 
present  day  have  forgotten,  or  never  learned,  how  serious 
were  the  measures  taken  to  overawe  the  House  of  Lords 
when  they  refused  to  pass  the  First  Reform  Bill.  That 
which  will  interest  most  readers  is  the  account  which 
Mr.  Wallas  gives  of  the  organised  run  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  was  brought  about  by  placarding  posters 
all  over  London,  containing  the  woids,  **  To  stop  the  Duke, 
go  for  Gold."  One  million,  five  hundred  thousand'pounds 
were  paid  out  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  a  few  days. 
It  is  specially  interesting  to  read  Mr.  Wallas's  story  tonlay 
when  we  are  once  more  approaching  a  struggle  with  the 


House  of  Lords.  It  would  probably  pass  even  the 
imagination  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  to  ccniceive  the 
ix)ssibility  of  a  similar  effervescence  of  jjopular  protest 
against  the  House  of  Lords  to-day,  no  matter  what  they 
proposed  to  do  in  Ireland.  If  Birmingham  were  ready  to 
march  on  liondon,  and  the  City  authorities  were  listening 
with  enthusiasm  to  Birmingham  deputations,  we  might 
hope  to  overawe  the  Peers;  but  until  the  decision  of 
Englishmen  is  much  more  unanimous  in  favour  of 
Home  Bule  than  it  is  at  present,  there  is  no  chance  of 
bouncing  it  through. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  SCIENXE. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  a  very  api)reciative  notice  of 
Bates  of  the  Amazons.  He  knew  Bates  jiersonally,  and 
describes  him  as  one  of  the  profoundest  scientific  intel- 
lects he  has  ever  known.  In  his  reminiscences  he  quotes, 
the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Bates  s  conversation  :— 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man,"  he  said  to  me  once  in  a  fireside- 
chat,  "  I  wanted  to  be  a  naturalist ;  but  very  soon  I  saw  tho 
days  of  naturalists  were  past,  and  that  if  I  wanted  to  do 
anything,  I  must  specialise:  I  must  be  an  entomologist.  A 
little  later,  I  saw  the  days  of  entomologists,  ^  such,  wor& 
numbered,  and  that  if  X  wanted  to  do  anything  I  must  be  a 
coleopterist.  By-and-by,  when  \  got  to  know  more  of  my 
subject,  I  saw  no  man  could  understand  aU  the  coleoptera,  and 
now  Tm  content  to  try  and  find  out  something  about  tho 
long^com  beetles."  The  pronouncement  was  characteristic; 
vet,  in  spite  of  all  this  specialism,  nothing  could  well  have 
been  more  different  than  Bates  from  tho  ordinary  type  of 
narrow  specialist. 

AHERIOAN  ASTRONOMERS. 

Sir  Bobert  Ball,  Astronomer  Koyal  for  Ireland,  has  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  fifth  moon  of  Jupiter,  which  has 
just  been  discovered  at  Lick  Observatory,  and  this  gives 
him  occasion  to  write  as  follows  on  the  Americans  as 
astronomers : — 

There  is  no  civilised  nation  whose  inhabitants  would  not 
have  experienced  a  thrill  of  pri<le  if  such  an  achievement  na 
the  discovery  of  the  two  moons  of  Mars  or  of  the  fifth  satellito^ 
of  Jupiter  had  been  made  within  its  borders  by  one  of  its  own 
people.  As  it  happens,  both  these  distinctions  Wonpr  to 
America,  and  those  who  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  matter 
know  how  valiantly  the  American  astronomers  have  struggled 
with  their  difficulties  and  how  triumphantly  they  have  over- 
come them.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that 
the  great  Lick  telescope  as  well  as  the  Washington  telescopo 
are  both  of  American  manufacture.  They  are  tlie  products  of 
the  consummate  optical  skill  of  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark,  of 
Massachusetts.  Those  who  provided  these  grand  instrument^,, 
those  who  made  them,  those  who  used  them,  and  the  nation 
which  owns  them,  are  all  to  sincerely  congratulated  on  thtv 
splendid  results  of  their  joint  efforts. 

There  are  several  other  articles  not  particularly  note- 
worthy—Mr. Swinburne's  brief  paper  on  W.  B.  Scott, 
Dr.  Momerie's  essay,  and  an  article  on  An  Australian's 
Impressions  of  India.  


Temple  Bar. 

Temple  Bar  continues  to  keep  up  its  reputation  as  one 
of  the  best  of  the  lighter  magazines.  In  the  December 
number  the  two  stories,  "  God's  Fool "  and  "  Mrs.  Bligh,'" 
by  Maarten  Maartens  and  Rhoda  Broughton,  are 
finished.  Next  number  two  new  stories  will  be  com- 
menced, *'  Nemesis,"  by  Miss  Cholmondcloy,  and  **  Sun- 
light and  Shadow,"  by  a  new  writer.  Thei-e  is  a  capital 
story  from  Sarawak,  which  is  said  to  be  true,  of  an  elope- 
ment which  fortunately  ended  happily.  There  is  an 
interesting  description  of  St,  Petersburg,  slightly  ex- 
aggerated, and  an  account  of  Will's  Coffee  House.  There 
is  also  an  interasting  paper  on  Jottings  from  a  Moorland 
Parish.   The  article  on  Constable  is  notical  elsewhere. 
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CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Thb  Cmtemporari/  Review  for  I)eceml)er  is  hardly  up 
to  its  usual  average  this  month.  I  have  noticed  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke's  article  elsewhere. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Archdeacon  Wilson,  of  Rochdale,  discusses  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  somewhat  sanguine  Churchman  the 
probable  solution  of  the  conti-oversy  between  the  vohm- 
tary  and  Board  schools.   He  says:— 

This  then  is  my  position.  I  believe  that  the  Great  Silent 
Creature,  the  British  public,  is  maturing  his  judgment,  among 
many  distractions,  on  this  great  and  vital  question,  a  question 
far-reaching,  affecting  ourselves  and  our  colonies  for  many 
generations  to  come.  And  he  is  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  and  will  secure  both  a  national  system  and  a  religious 
(and  for  the  present  that  means  a  i)artly  denominational) 
education.  He  will  do  this  by  assimilating  the  Bm\rd 
schools  to  the  denominational  schools,  by  setting  the  teachers 
very  much  freer,  and  valuing  more  evidently  and  more  highly 
their  religious  teaching  and  influence;  and  by  assimilating 
the  denominational  schools  to  the  Board  schools,  by  insisting 
on  better  buildings  and  plant,  by  having  School  Board  repr(»- 
sentatives  on  their  boards  of  management,  and  by  giving  them 
a  little  help  out  of  the  rates  when  required. 

A  FORGOTTEN  SAINT. 

Mr.  Richard  Heath's  paper  on  "  Hans  Denck,  the  Ana- 
baptist," calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  apostle  of  the  Anabaptists,  who  was  ex- 
communicated both  by  the  Lutherans  and  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was  a  great  deal  nearer  the  truth  than  those 
who  excoiumunicuted  him.    He  held — 

That  tlu?  spirit  of  love,  tlu^  mediator  from  eternity,  onco 
incarnate  in  Christ,  is  now  incarnate  in  all  those  who  iK'lievo 
in  and  follow  Christ.  They  form  the  iKidy  of  which  H(^  is  the 
head.  Identifying  the  spirit  of  love  with  the  Christ  conceived 
of  as  the  Lamb  slain  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
mediating  between  Divine  justice  and  the  sinner,  suffering  for 
the  sin  of  the  world,  and  ever  seeking  to  win  the  wanderer 
back  to  the  true  paths  of  right<!Ousness  and  pt»ace,  he  was 
ready  to  see  a  man  justified  in  Christ  wherever  lie  met  a  man 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  love.  "  All,"  he  said,  "  who  are  in 
truth  inspired  with  this  spirit  of  love,  are  one  with  Christ  in 
God." 

Human  nature  could  not,  he  said,  b?  wholly  depraved,  since 
in  every  man  there  was  a  spark  of  the  Divine  nature,  which 
urged  him  to  resist  evil,  and  impelled  him  to  seek  to  live  a  better 
life.  According  to  Denck,  the  faith  which  justifies  wasthefaitli 
which  implied  a  constant  and  unfailing  obedience  to  the  Word 
of  God  primarily  revealed  in  each  man's  conscience, 

THE  REMEDY  FOR  RELIGIOUS  DOUBT. 

Professor  Simon,  writing  on  the  "  Idealistic  Remedy 
for  Religious  Doubt;'  discusses  Mr.  Green's  and  Robert 
Elsmere's  belief  that  "  philosophical  dogma,  wrapped  up 
in  Pauline  language,  has  the  power  of  transforming  weak 
and  selfish  human  nature." 

This,  Professor  Simon  says,  is  Hegelianism,  and  he 
scouts  the  idea  that  the  actual  world  can  be  ^aved  by 
anything  short  of  the  objective  Christianity  of  history. 
Relief  should  be  sought  in  the  present  distress  in,  first 
and  foremost,  a  direct  intercourse  with  Christ,  who  is  the 
beginning,  middle  and  end  of  Christianity,  who  is  living 
and  working  now,  doing  to-day  what  he  professed,  Avhen 
in  Judea,  to  have  come  to  do. 

Let  men  investigate  as  critically  as  they  like ;  think  as  hard 
as  they  like;  speculate  as  boldly  as  they  like — the  more 
boldly  the  better,  so  long  as  they  remember  that,  if  what  they 


are  dealing  with  is  anytliing  objective  at  all  and  not  an 
illusion,  it  is  a  living  Lonl,  Kedeeraer,  tViend,  whose  natun- 
and  words  tliey  are  trying  to  understand.  Thinking  and 
speculating  will  then  only  quicken  spiritual  life.  But  if  He 
be  forgotten,  thinking  and  speculation,  even  though  their  issue 
should  be  a  theology  or  a  philosophy  absolutely  without  flaw, 
will  convert  lis  into* hard,  bigoted,  self-conceited,  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind. 

THE  UGANDA  PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  writes  a  frank,  well-informed 
paper  upon  the  retention  of  Uganda.  He  suggests  that 
the  Government  should  subsidise  the  Company  with 
£10,000  a  year,  which  is  no  more  than  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
subsidises  the  Government  to  secure  the  administration 
of  Nyassaland.  Mr.  Thomson  is  a  strong  advocate  for 
the  construction  of  the  railway,  as  he  does  not  believo 
that  the  line  of  communication  by  way  of  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika  can  pretend  to  compete  with  the  railway 
scheme  through  Masialand,  but  he  does  not  disguise 
from  himself  the  fact  that  the  railway  would  not  have 
business  enough  to  keep  it  going.   He  says : — 

Meanwhile  there  is  the  present  fact,  which  wo  cannot  be 
blind  to,  that  four  or  five  trains  in  the  year  would  probably 
suffice  to  bring  down  all  the  trade  of  which  we  can  be  abs<>- 
lutely  certain,  while  a  train  pt»r  month,  or  shall  we  say  per 
week,  would  probably  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  traftic 
to  Uganda. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Ernest  Bell  replies  to  Dr.  Ruffer  and  Professor 
Horsley  on  "  The  Morality  of  Vivisection ;"  Mr.  Stuart- 
Gleimie  writes  on  **  Aryan  Origins,"  an  article  in .  which 
he  discusses  the  origin  of  the  Aryan  race  and  the  Aryan 
civilisation,  and  endeavours  to  indicate  the  bearing  of  the 
new  conception  of  the  rise  of  a  white  Archaian  race  long 
before  either  Semites  or  Aryans  entered  the  historical 
arena.  Phil  Robinson  discourses  pleasantly,  as  is  his 
wont,  concerning  birds,  squirrels,  and  fallen  leaves  in 
an  October  Garden,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Dowling  gossips  plea- 
santly concerning  Christmas  flora. 


Our  Rising  Young  Men. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  New  lUmew  thus  sums  u]i 
the  young  talent  in  thg  new  Houfc  of  Commons : — 

Among  the  rising  young  men  on  my  own  side  of  the  House 
I  should  assign  a  high  place  to  Mr.  Cust,  who  is  a  l)ett<»r 
speaker  than  Mr.  Curzon,  with  less  pomposity  and  more  talent. 
Mr.  Wyndham,  though  perhaps  a  trifle  priggish,  is  also  a 
clever  fellow,  with  a  turn  for  epigram  which  he  exercised  in 
writing  Mr.  Balfonr*8  letters.  The  rest  of  our  youth  are  rather 
8i>Hd  than  brilliant;  and  Mr.  Darling  makes  one  suspect 
that  he  cannot  have  written  ScintUlm  Juris  even  fifteen 
years  ago.  On  the  other  side  most  of  the  young  orators  have, 
naturally  enough,  been  put  into  the  (iovernment.  For 
Mr.  Asquith  we  all  have  a  great  admiration,  and  only 
regret  that  we  do  not  hear  him  ofteuer.  Next  to  Inm 
I  should  put  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  man  of  the  future,  who 
thinks  for  himself,  always  argues  reastmably,  and  has  a  gixxl 
style.  Mr.  George  Russell  has  not  been  lieard  for  some  years 
at  Westminster.  He  used  to  l>e  an  eft*ective  d»*bater,  and  once 
pummelled  Lord  Randolph  Cliurchill  in  a  highly  eftective 
fashion.  Mr.  Acland,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  comparatively 
young  Parliamentary  hand.  He  only  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1885.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  did  a  very  wise  thing 
when  he  put  him  into  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Acland  has  Ikjcii 
compared  with  Cobden.  He  ct  rtainly  lias  the  ability  to  get 
up  his  sulijects  well,  and  tlie  art  of  jK-rsuasion  is  omt  wliicli  Ih' 
thoroughly  understands.  Mr.  Birrell  has  niadi'  some  happy 
little  speeches,  curiously  IxMjkish,  and  yet  oddly  familiar. 
But  he  is  rather  an  exotic  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  North  Amerifan 
Ileview  for  November  is  Lord  Playfieur's  paper  on  "  Waste 
Products  Made  Useful,"  which  is  noticed  elsewhere.  I 
also  notice  in  another  column  Colonel  Ingersoll's  article 
on  "  Renan,"  and  Mr.  Blaine's  and  Mr.  Harrity*s  papers 
on  the  Presidential  election,  and  Bishop  Foss's  *'  Politics 
and  the  Pulpit." 

SCANDINAVIANS  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Boyesen  has  an  interesting  article  upon  the 
Scandinavians  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Boyesen  thinks 
well  of  the  Scandinavians.  In  his  eyes  they  have  two 
great  virtues:  they  hate  the  anarchists  and  detest  the 
Irish.  They  are  so  law-abiding,  that  when  the 
anarchists  were  tried  in  Chicago,  no  Scandinavian  was 
allowed  to  be  on  the  jury,  because  they  were  supposed  to 
be  prejudiced  as  a  race  against  the  anarchists.  They 
easily  Americanise.  They  have  only  one  serious  vice-  - 
that  of  drunkenness.  They  are,  however,  very  much 
divided  among  themselves.  No  Swede  will  ever  support 
a  Norwegian,  but  they  both  agree  in  opix)sing  the  Danes. 
They  are  too  split  up  among  themselves  to  constitute  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  Americanisation.  The  750,000 
now  in  the  country  who  have  actually  emigrated  from 
Scandinavia  will  very  soon  become  English-speaking. 
There  are  500,000  people  of  Scandinavian  descent  in  the 
two  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  alone. 

WHAT  CHOLERA  00BT8  COMMERGB. 

Mr.  Erastufc*  Wimau  has  a  little  article  in  which  ho 
says  that  the  cliolera  will  spell  blue  ruin  to  the  whole 
trtide  of  the  country  in  general,  and  to  Chicago  in  parti- 
cular, if  it  brciiks  out  again.  He  thinks  that  the  cholera 
cut  down  the  earnings  of  the  European  steamship  com- 
jjanies  by  at  least  31  per  cent.  If  this  is  what  is  going 
t()  happen  in  the  United  States  when  cholera  settles  in 
the  Republic,  tliere  will  be  a  collapse  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 25  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  earnings  of  the 
railway  and  steamship  companies  would  destroy  the 
dividends  of  most  of  the  lines,  and  there  would  be  a 
commercial  collapse  almost  without  a  parallel.  The 
moral,  of  courso,  is  that  the  Americans  must  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  keep  the  cholera  out  of  the  country. 
The  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York  descrilies 
what  he  tried  to  do  this  year,  and  what  he  requires  in  the 
way  of  men  and  money  to  enable  him  to  cope  with  the 
plague  if  it  appears  again. 

HOW  TO  SOLVE  THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

Monsignor  Bernard  O'Reilly  declares  that  the  Denomi- 
national Education  Question  has  now  become  a  great 
American  question.  The  Common  School  system  can  no 
longer  he  enforced  without  religious  persecution.  There- 
fore, says  tlk'  writer: — 

Let  an  «'<liicalional  congress,  representing  every  religious 
denomination  among  us,  meet  during  two  or  thre*'  years  in 
succession  and  discuss  the  necessity  of  permeating  education 
with  the  M^Ut  and  warmth  of  religion.  We  should,  ere  the 
end  of  the  third  year's  friendly  discussion,  see  our  vray  towards 
a\  satisfactory  SL-ttK  ment  of  this  controversy. 

The  result  of  such  a  congress,  he  thinks,  would  be  the 
adoption  of  tlio  principle  upon  which  the  Board  of  Inter- 
luecliary  Education  in  Ireland  works.  Payment  shoukl 
be  by  results,  and  no  question  should  be  asked  alwut  the 
religious  tc^icliing  given  in  the  school  or  the  denomination 
of  the  teaclur.  Catholics  and  Protestants  should  be 
allowed  to  have  schools  of  their  own,  and  the  school  fund 
should  be  distributed  equally  among  all  denominations. 
In  other  Wijrds,  the  Americans  have  to  fall  Imck  from  the 
National  to  the  Denominational  system.  At  least,  so 
Siiys  Monsignor  O'Reilly,  but  there  will  be  many  wigs  upon 


the  green  before  the  Americans  consent  to  give  up  their 
National  School  system  at  the  bidding  of  a  priest  from 
Eome. 

A  PLKA  FOB  THE  PB0PLB*S  PARTY. 

Mr.  Powderly  thinks  the  time  has  come  when  a  people's 
party  must  arise— a  new  and  honest  party  to  grapple  in 
earnest  with  the  evils  which  threaten  the  country.  The 
people  8  party  is  the  party  of  his  choice : — 

That  party  aims  at  government  ownership  of  railroads  and 
ttdegraphs;  it  aims  at  establishing  a  pure  and  real  democracy 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  in  legisla- 
tion, and  is  therefore  the  real  party  of  democracy  in  this 
campaign. 

THE  OVERCROWDING  OP  THE  WORLD. 

President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  in  an  article 
entitled  "Are  There  Too  Many  of  Us?  "  puts  forward  the 
case  in  favour  of  Malthus,  with  such  corrections  as  the 
discussions  of  a  hundred  years  have  shown  to  be  necessary. 
He  says  that  while  the  earth  can  carry  more  people  than 
Malthus  imagined,  if  the  present  rate  of  growth  in  England 
and  Wales  is  kept  up :-  • 

the  failure  of  standing  room  would  be  but  a  matter  of  time. 
The  entire  globe  measures  about  600,000,000,000,000  square 
yards,  or,  allowing  a  yard- as  standing  room  for  four  persons, 
there  is  place  for  2,400,000,000,000,000,  Now  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  which  may  be  n^garded  as  about  normal 
for  civilised  lands,  doubled  between  1801  and  1851.  At  this 
rate  population  would  in  100  years  multiply  its^df  by  4 ;  in 
200  by  16;  in  1,000  by  1,000;000;  and  in  3,000  years  by 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000.  So  that,  even  if  we  begin  with  a 
single  pair,  the  increase  would  in  3,000  years  have  becomt; 
two  quintillion  human  beings:  viz.,  to  every  square  yard 
8,333^  persons  instead  of  four.  Or,  the  earth  would  be  covered 
with  men  in  columns  of  833 J  each,  standing  on  each  other's 
heads.  If  they  averaged  five  feet  tall,  each  column  would  be 
4,lt>6J  feet  high. 

Into  the  great  question  of  check  he  does  not  enter. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Karl  Blind  describes  Swiss  and  Trench  election  methods. 
The  Consuls-General  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  fore- 
shadow what  Germany  and  Russia  are  going  to  do  at 
the  Chicago  Fair,  Miss  Eustace  notes  some  objections 
to  theatrical  life,  and  Mr.  Bradbury  demands  that  the 
Naturalisation  Bureau  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  the 
Naturalisation  Laws  should  be  enforced  more  strictly  by 
the  judges  intrusted  with  carrying  them  out 


THE  ARENA. 

The  a  rena  for  November  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  picture 
of  Joaquin  Miller  in  front  of  his  log  hut  on  May  15th, 
1892.  It  also  publishes  a  long  poem  by  him,  "  Dawn  in 
San  Diego,"  under  his  own.  name,  Heine  Miller. 

THE  NRW  EDUCATION.     BY  PROFESSOR  BUCHANAN. 

Professor  Buchanan  has  an  article  on  the  "New 
Education,"  the  gist  of  which  is  that  school  ought  to  be 
made  interesting,  and  that  each  faculty  of  the  soul,  and 
especially  the  higher  and  stronger  faculties  which  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  brain  lying  above  the  lateral 
ventricles,  should  be  exercised  agreeably  and  vigorously. 
These  higher  and  vital  elements  of  the  soul : — 
are  to  be  cultivated  by  the  immtniiate  and  constant  perform- 
ance' of  every  duty,  until  by  habit  and  growth  such  action 
becomes  habitual  and  as  unchangeable  as  our  congenital 
nature. 

He  maintains  that  the  net  result  of  the  existing  system 
of  education  is  to  develop  homicide  and  insanity. 

The  brain  of  the  nation  is  reeling  under  our  false  system  of 
iHluc)iti(m,  which  hastens  instead  ot*  resisting  the  downfall  of 
the  intellectual  and  nH>ral  piwers;  for  under  this  system  our 
insane  have  mon»  than  doubhtl  in  thirty  years.    The  ratio  t>f 
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the  insane  to  the  i>oi)ulation,  which  was  ono  to  one  thousand 
lour  hifndri'd  and  sixty-fight  in  1850,  rose  in  1880  to  one  in 
six  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  is  still  rising;  rapidly  lioth  in 
America  and  Europe. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  AFGHANS. 

There  is  an  article,  which  is  not  up  to  much,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hughes  xipon  Lord  Salisbury's  Afghan  policy. 
Dr.  Hughes  was  missionary  in  the  Punjaub,  and  I  quote 
with  pleasure  the  following  tribute  which  he  makes  to 
the  Afghans  : — 

I  believe  in  the  Afghan ;  his  treachery  has  passed  into  a 
proverb ;  but  tluring  twenty  years  of  my  life  I  have  slept  in 
his  dwelling,  dined  in  his  guest  house,  and  trusted  niy  life  to 
his  protection ;  and  I  honestly  believe,  notwithstanding  much 
whicli  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Afghan  can  be 
trusted  and  can  be  true. 

THE  WEST  IN  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  writing  under  this  title,  declares 
that  the  future  of  American  literature  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  dialect  novels,  and  the  study  of  the  West  includes 
not  one  dialect,  but  twenty.  The  direct,  dramatic  and 
unconventional  speech  of  the  average  man  and  woman, 
swift,  humorous,  full  of  vital  energy,  embodies  in  itself 
all  that  is  most  distinctive  and  powerfiil  in  American  life 
to-day.  Mr.  Garland  mentions  the  following  as  amongst 
the  leading  dialect  novelists  of  the  United  States : — 

Cable  stands  for  the  Creole  South ;  Miss  Murfree  speaks  for 
the  mountaineer  life  in  Tennessee ;  JogX  Harris  represents  the 
new  study  of  the  negro ;  Miss  Wilkins  voices  the  thought  of 
certain  old  New  England  towns;  Mr.  Howells  represents 
truthful  treatment  of  the  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York; 
Joseph  Kirkland  has  dealt  with  early  Illinois  life  in  Zury  '* ; 
Harold  Fre<lerick  has  written  two  jjowerful  stories  of  interior 
New  York  life,  and  so  on  tlirougli  a  list  of  equally  brave  and 
equally  fine  artists. 

THOUGHT-READING  IN  THE  MILLENNIUM. 

Mr.  Will  Harben,  writing  a  fanciful  sketch,  entitled 
In  the  Year  Ten  Thousand,"  thus  explains  how  it  was 
that  thought-reading  brought  in  the  Millennium. 

In  4051  John  Saunders  discovered  and  put  into  practice 
thought-telegraphy.  This  discovery  was  the  signal  for  the 
introduction  in  scliools  and  colleges  of  the  science  of  mind- 
reading,  and  by  the  year  5000  so  great  had  been  the  progrt^ 
in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  that  words  were  spoken  only 
among  the  lowest  of  the  uneducated.  In  no  age  of  the  world's 
history  has  there  been  such  an  im]X)rtant  discovery.  It  civi- 
lised the  world.  Its  early  promoters  did  not  dream  of  the  vast 
good  mind-reading  would  accomplish.  Slowly  it  killed  €wil. 
Societies  for  the?  prevention  of  evil  thought  were  organised  in 
all  lands.  Children  were  born  pure  of  mind  and  grew  up  in 
purity.  Crime*  was  choked  «mt  of  existence.  If  a  man  had  an 
«vil  thought,  it  was  read  in  his  heart,  and  he  was  not  allowed 
to  keep  it.  Men  at  first  shunned  evil  for  fear  of  detection,  and 
then  grew  to  love  purity. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Edwin  Reed  opens  the  brief  for  Shakespeare  in  the 
case  of  "  Bacon  v,  Shakespeare."  Lord  Lome  has  been 
-added  to  the  list  of  jurors  who  have  undertaken  to  decide 
the  question.  Dr.  Shefl&eld  has  a  paper  on  the  cholera, 
Mr.  Dunning  another  on  the  currency.  Dr.  Hartt  replies 
to  Mr.  Gustafson  in  a  paper  on  Alcohol  in  its  Eelation 
to  the  Bible,"  in  which  he  calls  upon  the  publicans  to 
take  the  lead  in  licensing  reform.  He  thinks  the  only 
remedy  is  to  !«  found  in  making  drunkenness  a  felony. 
There  is  a  brief  poem  by  Gerald  Masscy,  entitled  "  The 
Poet's  Prayer." 


WOMEN  UBRARIANS. 

At  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Library 
Association  at  Paris, 
Miss  S.  R.  James, 
librarian  at  the  Peo- 
l)le's  Palace,  read  a 
]>ap€r  ( n  '*  Women 
Librarians."  It  is  re- 
printed in  full  in  the 
Library  (July-Sept- 
ember), and  from  it 
the  following  ex- 
tracts aie  taken: — 

It  is  useless  for  any 
woman  to  imagine  that 
she  can  take  up  tlie 
work  of  a  librarian 
without  some  previous 
training,  added  to  a 
knowledge  of  literature 
of  all  kinds  and  a  fond- 
ness for  books.  The 
idea  of  a  librarian  as 
MI86  s.  R.  JAKM.  carctakcr  is  happily  be- 

coming extinct,  and  it 
is  expected  of  all  librarians,  nowadays,  and  rightly  so,  that 
they  should  at  least  know  something  of  the  books  they  issue, 
and  the  best  ways  of  classif3'ing  and  cataloguing  them ;  in  fact, 
lib/ary  economy  is  about  to  become  an  exact  science,  and  those 
who  wish  to  take  up  the  duties  of  librarian  must  not  imagine 
for  one  moment  that  all  they  have  to  do  will  be  to  give  out 
books  and  sit  and  read  them  all  day  long. 

The  matter  of  training  is  of  great  moment ;  unfortunately 
we  have  no  Library  School,  such  as  our  American  cousins  have 
established;  and  the  jxwr  salaries  offered  to  assistants,  com- 
bined with  the  long  hours  required,  naturally  deter  many 
well-educated  jiersons  from  entering  as  candidates.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  women,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  em- 
ployed in  discharging  the  most  mechanical  duties  connectetl 
with  the  Lending  Dcj)artment,  and  who,  in  consequence,  get 
but  little  insight  into  the  higher  branches  of  the  work.  There 
are  not  many  women  in  the  jjosition  of  head,  partly  bticause  so 
few  posts  are  to  be  had,  partly  because  women  are  not  yet 
prei)are<l  to  take  them,  and  chiefly  lx»cause  the  Ix-st  educated 
women  will  not  accept  the  salary  and  social  position  in  such  a 
eapjicity. 

There  can  ho  no  doubt  that  women  are  in  every  way  as  well 
fitted  for  such  posts  as  men,  altliough  they  have  hitherto 
laboured  untler  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  no  regular 
business  training,  which  is  essential  to  the  adequate  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  required.  But  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  the  work 
is  what  the  worker  makes  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  it  yet 
remains  for  women  to  prove  themselves  capable  of  fulfilling 
such  responsible  posts.  In  America  they  manage  these  things 
difterently,  and  there  are  quite  as  many  women  as  men  em- 
ployed as  librarians,  and,  at  the  meetings  of  the  A.L.A.,  there 
are  often  more  women  present  than  men. 

The  librarian  has  gorgeous  opportunities  and  her  work  can 
never  be  really  finislicd.  She  should  always  be  accessible; 
and  should  realise  that  her  position,  to  be  prosaic,  much 
resembles  that  of  the  signpost  at  the  four  cross  country  roads ; 
the  great  thing  in  all  guidance  is  to  be  clear,  direct,  and  com- 
prehensive, and  the  librarian's  relation  to  her  readers  should 
be  that  of  the  proverbial    friend  in  need.'* 

A  great  deal  of  useful  and  technical  knowledge  may  Ix^ 
picked  up  by  visiting  public  libraries,  examining  application 
forms,  rules,  catalogue's  and  other  details,  all  of  which  can  be 
done  without  troubling  the  librarian;  indeed,  I  cannot  t(H) 
forcibly  insist  on  the  value  of  periodical  visits  toother  libraries, 
no  matter  in  what  district,  or  place,  not  only  to  obtain  know- 
ledge of  the  doings  thi'rein,  but  also  to  encoiunvfjfe  and  keep  up 
the  feeling  of  brotherlMxid  which  ought  to  exist  between  tho 
members  of  the  profession. 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  November  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Moudes 
is  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  that  periodical,  and 
varied  enough  to  suit  all  tastes.  M.  P.  Paulhan's  paper 
on  "Hallucinations  and  Mental  Suggestion,"  and  the 
Vicorate  de  Vogiie's  on  "  Renan,"  are  noticed  more  fully 
elsewhere. 

STEINA8A  LAND  REFOBMKB. 

M.  Godefroy  Cavaignac's  article  on  "  Agrarian  Evolu- 
tion in  Prussia  "  is  a  study  of  the  little-known  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  Germany, 
where  serfage  is  a  comparatively  recent  institution.  It 
was  as  flourishing  as  ever  in  1806,  in  spite  of  the  measures 
taken  for  its  suppression  by  the  Hohenzollems  during 
the  preceding  century.  The  much-vaimted  legislation 
of  Stein  (1807, 1808)  produced  no  great  effect,  and  was 
chiefly  of  value  as  a  humanitarian  protest.  Harden  berg's 
work  (1811-1816),  whose  imjportance  has  hitherto  not 
been  sufficiently  recognised,  was  of  a  much  more  prac- 
tical nature.  These,  however,  only  benefited  the  larger 
tenants ;  the  great  mass  of  the  peasantry  were  still  vir- 
tually subject  to  forced  labour,  and  the  result  of  the 
long-continued  misery  consequent  on  this  state  of  things 
is  seen  to-day  in  wholesale  emigration. and  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  rural  districts.!  The  whole  article  is  well 
worth  reading.  I 

A  FRENCH  PnOTMTANT  MYSTIC. 

M.  EmileFaguet  contribulfes  an  able  and  eloquent 
appreciation  of  Edgar  Quinet.\  He  lays  great  stress  on 
the  religious  instinct  which  wate  so  prominent  a  charac- 
teristic in  this  remarkable  malL  Bom  two  centuries 
after  his  time,  he  had  the  soul  of  a  Leaguer,  or  of  Theodore 
de  B^ze.  *'Quinet  is  a  Protestan\  De  Maisi  re— minus 
the  wit,  of  which  he  had  none ;  a  Yrotestant  Bouald — 
minus  the  logic,  which  in  him  wasXto  say  the  least  of 
it,  uncertain.  Like  both  these  men,  ahd  like  all  who  are 
overpowered  by  one  ruling  idea,  he  had  the  passion  for 
tinity.  A  national  unity,  growing  up  around  a  religious 
unity,  and  melting  into  it,  is  the  thought  which  underlies 
all  his  consciousness.**  His  fundamental  principle  is  that 
the  key  to  all  history  is  to  be  found  in  religion ;  in  other 
words,  the  histoiy  of  each  nation  is  directly  determined 
by  the  religious  ideas  it  has  adopted.  He  certainly  had 
hold  of  a  grand  truth— or  part  of  one — yet  ho  did  not 
altogether  escai)e  the  dangers  of  those  who  start  on 
their  investigations  with  a  i)reconceived  theory ;  he  wns 
inclined  to  make  his  history  fit  in  with  his  idea.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  insufficient  appreciation  of  facts  which  threw 
him  into  the  doubt  and  confusion  that  clouded  his  later 
days.    And,  strangely  enough,  his  influence,  so  far  as  it 

foes,  has  been  the  oirect  opposite  to  what  he  himself 
esired  and  intended.  "His  passionate  longing/*  says 
M.  Faguet,  was  for  a  religious  France — religious  after  his 
fashion,  but  still  religious.  He  has  contributed — in  the 
degree  in  which  any  thinker  does  contribute  to  these 
things,  that  is  to  say,  a  little— to  the  formation  of  an 
anti-theist  France. 

SUGGESTION  AND  CONTAGIOUS  EMOTION. 

M.  G.  Valbert  criticises  the  theory  of  Scipio  Sighele, 
whose  essay  on  "  Criminal  Crowds  "  formed  the  text  of  an 
article  in  the  Xouvelle  Revue  some  months  ago.  Eeferriiig 
to  the  passion  for  uniformity  which  inducas  the  scientific 
men  of  to-day  to  apply  the  laws  known  to  govern  animate 
and  inanimate  nature  to  every  fact  of  human  conscious- 
ness, M.  Valbert  observes,  most  justly,  "  The  higher  one 
rises  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  more  difficult  and  delicate 
docs  observation  become,  and  the  more  carefully  should 
we  abstain  from  giving  laws  a  character  of  inflexible 


rigidity.  Whether  it  bo  the  principle  of  heredity  or  the 
action  of  a  multitude  in  its  component  individuals  that 
is  in  question,  the  moral  sciences  are  the  region  of 
exceptions." 

A  RAILWAY  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE  ANDES. 

M.  Louis  Bastide  contributes  a  description  of  his  jouniey 
from  Havre  to  La  Paz  in  Bolivia,  which  has  many  x)ointJ!S 
of  interest.  Instead  of  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama^ 
he  chose  the  longer  route  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  then  coasted  along  northward,  touching  at  various 
Chilian  ports,  and  finally  landing  at  Mollendo  in  Peru. 
From  this  place  he  proceeded  by  rail  to  Puno,  and  thence 
took  steamer  on  Lake  Titicaca  for  La  Paz.  Among  the 
perils  of  this  r^iilway  journey  is  the  soroche,  or  mountain- 
sickness,  quite  as  much  dreaded  as  sea-sickness,  though 
different  in  its  symptoms.  It  shows  itself  in  difficulty  of 
breathing,  he^ulache,  more  or  less  violent,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  bleeding  from  the  nose.  Women  suffer  more 
severely  than  men  ;  but  it  is  only  really  to  be  dreaded  if 
the  heart  or  the  respiratory  tubes  are  already  affected. 
In  such  cases  it  has  sometimes  been  fatal. 

THE  RULING  RACES  OP  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

The  Chilians,  says  M.  Bastide,  are  the  only  nation  in 
South  America  who  can  be  said  to  have  the  invader's 
temperament,  and  have  on  this  account  been  compared 
to  the  Germans.  They  are  the  best  organised,  the  most 
enterprising  and  progressive  people  of  the  Continent. 
In  extending  their  dominions  they  are  not  likely  to 
encounter  any  resistance  worth  mentioning  towards  tlie 
north.  One  might,  indeed,  confidently  predict  for  them 
the  position  which  England  holds  in  Europe,  were  it  not 
that,  east  of  the  Andes,  a  race  is  being  elaborated  which 
has  not  yet  defined  its  type,  l)eing  incessantly  modified  by 
immigration.  There  is  a  large  French  element  in  the 
Argentine — so  much  so  that  Buenos  Ayres  contains  more 
Frenchmen  than  any  other  town  outside  French  terri- 
tories. M.  Bastide  compares  this  flourishing  commercial 
capital  to  Carthage,  but  he  does  not  undertake  to  fore- 
cast the  issue  of  the  struggle  which  will  one  day  take 
place  with  the  Romans  of  Chile. 

FICTION. 

M.  Edouard  Rod's  very  analytic  '*  Vie  Privee  de  Michel 
Teissier"  is  concluded  in  the  niunber  for  November  1. 
The  same  number  contains  a  curious  little  sketch  by 
M.  Jean  Reibrach,  entitled  "  Collal)oration."  It  is  a 
study  based  on  a  favourite  idea  of  the  late  Lawrence 
Oliphant  s — that  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  intellect 
working  in  unison.  Paul  and  Marie  have  grown  up 
together  almost  from  infancy.  After  their  marriage, 
the  wife  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  her 
husband's  literary  work,  they  resolve  to  write  a  novel 
together.  Their  method  is  this : — Having  planned,  in 
repeated  discourses,  the  plot  and  the  principal  situa- 
tions, and  settled  the  course  to  be  taken  in  the 
first  chapter,  they  sit  down  to  write  their  own  inde- 
pendent versions.  On  comparing  notes,  however, 
they  find  that  his  copy  and  hers  are,  point  for  point, 
almost  identical  in  detail.  The  forms  of  expression  are 
different,  but  even  these,  as  they  work  on,  assimilate 
more  and  more  to  each  oiher,  her  style  Ixjcoming  more 
torso,  and  his  more  fluent.  Tlie  \)Ook  is  a  success,  and 
thoy  continue  in  the  same  way  till,  at  last,  the  interaction 
of  the  two  minds  becomes  so  close  that  e^ch  is  scarcely 
conscious  of  any  separate  share  in  the  work  produced. 
At  last  Marie  falls  into  weak  health,  and  finally  dies.  On 
her  deathbed,  instead  of  being  tormented  by  the  appre- 
hension which  some  women  feel  lest  tJieir  husband  should 
love  another,  she  suffers  agonies  at  the  idea  of  his  con- 
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tinuing  to  work  without  her,  and  exacts  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  will  write  no  more.  He  gives  it  willingly 
enough,  though,  in  the  long  run,  he  finds  it  beyond  his 
power  to  keep  it.  But,  when  he  gives  way  at  last,  the 
strange  thing  is  that  his  conscience  does  not  reproach 
him.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  he  begins  he  becomes 
conscious  of  the  old  communion  of  mind  with  mind,  and 
knows — without  any  explicit  discovery  or  revelation — 
that  his  wife's  spirit  is  working  with  his — only  more 
directly  and  subtly  than  was  ever  possible  before. 
In  the  mid-November  number  appears  the  first  half  of  a 
graphic  story  entitled  "Popes  and  Popadias'*  ("Priests 
and  Priests'  Wives  "-—it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Greek  Church  allows  the  marriage  of  the  clergy),  by 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  Poradowska.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  a  wild,  little-known  part  of  South- Western  Russia, 
inhabited  both  by  Poles  and  Ruthenians.  The  married 
clergy  would  not  seem  to  be  invariably  popular.  The 
one  in  the  present  instance,  being  summoned  to  a  dying 
man  on  a  stormy  night,  refuses  to  stir  out,  on  the  ground 
that  the  father  of  a  family  has  no  right  to  run  risks,  and 
the  poor  woman  who  has  walked  miles  through  the  forest 
to  find  him  says,  bitterly,  that  the  "Latin"  cure  of 
Sambor,  who  has  no  such  reasons  for  remaining  at  home, 
would  have  come  at  once.  The  "  Pope  has  a  small 
stipend,  and  six  daughters  to  provide  for— which  may 
account  for,  if  not  excuse,  the  selfishness  shown  by  him- 
self and  his  wife,  and  the  schemes  they  resort  to  in  order 
to  secure  two  sons-in-law  of  diametrically  opposed  political 
and  religious  views.  The  Roman  Catholic  Pole  always 
makes  his  call  on  Sundays,  the  "  orthodox'*  Ruthenian  is 
requested  to  come  on  Wednesdays,  and  between  these 
days  the  pictures  in  the  family  sitting-room  are  regularly 
changed  twice  a  week,  the  Tzars  of  Russia  alternating 
with  the  heroes  of  Polish  history.  Altogether  the  story 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Cucheval-Clarigny,  of  the  Institut  de  France,  writes 
at  some  length  on  the  new  Currency  Conference.  He 
thinks  that  one  great  cause  of  the  present  depression  of 
trade  lies  in  the  great  quantities  of  gold  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  which  are  being  kept  in  reserve  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  and  the  withdrawal  from  active  in- 
dustry of  the  numbers  of  young  men  wanted  for  military 
service.  M.  Marcelin  Berthelot,  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences,  describes  the  processes  of  distillation  used  by  the 
ancients  and  the  mediaeval  alchemists,  and  shows  that — 
though  the  name  is  quite  modem — alcohol  must  have 
been  produced  as  early  as  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers  were  aware  that  wine 
contained  an  inflammable  substance,  but  they  never  hit 
upon  the  way  to  isolate  it.  M.  Alfred  de  Foville  treats, 
not  very  hopefully,  of  the  decreasing  population  of  France. 
He  suggests  that  marriage  should  be  made  less  difficult 
and  costly,  that  a  change  should  be  effected  in  the  laws  of 
inheritance,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  conscription  law 
might  be  modified  in  the  case  of  large  families.  M.  J. 
Fleury  contributes  an  interesting,  though  somewhat  tech- 
nical, paper  on  the  drainage  of  Paris,  in  which  he  demon- 
strates how  inefficient,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  are 
those  egouts  which  Parisians  consider  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  He  describes  the  English  system  as  far 
superior,  and  thinks  that  the  experiments  in  fertilisation 
by  sewage  made  at  Clichy  and  Gennevilliers  (on  the 
Seine)  ai-e  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  success  as 
far  as  they  have  gone.  There  remain — though  we  have 
no  space  to  notice  them— M.  Camille  Bellaignie*s  musical 
article,  and  M.  C.  de  Varigny's  on  the  Venezuelan  Revo- 
lution. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  principal  features  in  this  month's  issues  are  the 
two  instalments  of  a  solid  article  on  "The  Strategic 
Position  of  France  in  the  Coming  War."  The  anony- 
mous writer  regards  the  war  as  inevitable,  and  merely  a 
question  of  time.  Indeed,  according  to  him,  it  is 
essential  for  two  of  the  Allied  Powers,  England  and 
Italy,  that  it  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  Italy 
cannot  afford  to  throw  away  her  ruinous  military 
expenditure,  and  is  not  in  a  position  to  keep  it  up  much 
longer. 

"the  comutg  war." 

England,  to  quote  the  writer's  words,  "is  the  only 
one  of  the  Allied  Powers  for  whom  a  pacific  solu- 
tion to  the  present  state  of  affairs  would  be  directly 
disadvantageous — ^the  only  one  to  whom  war,  whatever 
its  issue,  is  necessary  and  desirable.  .  .  All  the  efforts  of 
this  Power  are  directed  with  a  view  to  hastening  the 
explosion."  Germany  and  Austria,  though  desirous  of 
war  in  the  long  run,  would  fain  put  it  off  for  the  present ; 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  risk  too  much,  and  do  not 
wish  to  Jbegin  the  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  The  united 
resources  of  Russia  and  France,  the  writer  thinks,  are 
more  than  equal  to  the  emergency;  also,  these  two 
Powers  have  the  advantage,  in  several  points,  if  attacked. 
Not  only  are  their  capitals  at  great  distances  from  the 
frontier,  but,  even  if  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris  were  taken, 
it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  mass  the  strength  of 
the  country  at  another  centre  (as,  in  1871,  the  French  fell 
back  on  Bordeaux);  while,  for  various  reasons,  the 
taking  of  Berlin  or  Vienna  would  mean  the  instant  dis- 
integration of  either  empire.  Again,  the  relative  positions 
of  France  and  Italy  are  unfavourable  to  an  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  Italians,  the  steep  and  difficult  slope  of  the 
Alps  being  on  their  side— the  easy  one  on  that  of 
the  French.  The  writer  denies  most  emphatically  that 
Russia  has  any  interest  in  going  to  war,  or  any  desire  to 
interfere  with  England  in  India.  Russia  has,  in  Asia,  her 
own  zone  of  influence  (bounded  by  the  Himalayas  and  the 
Hindoo  Koosh) ;  determined  by  the  very  nature  of  things; 
and  she  could  not  go  beyond  it  even  if  she  would. 

other  articles. 

There  is  not  much  to  say  about  the  other  articles. 
Billaud  Varenne's  "Memoirs"  are  now  complete; 
they  strike  one  as  hardly  worth  printing.  They 
are  stilted,  pedantic  and  long-winded,  and  contain 
a  very  small  allowance  of  incident  to  an  intolerable 
deal  of  verbiage.  There  is  a  Japanese  article  by  Moto- 
yosi-Saizau,  and  a  Persian  one  by  Ahmed  Bey,  neither  of 
very  striking  interest.  General  Caroll  T6vis,  in  a  short 
paper  entitled  "  The  Vitality  of  Pamellism,"  says  that 
the  Gladstone  Ministry  will  be  shipwrecked  on  the 
Irish  question  before  six  months  are  out.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
alleged  majority  of  forty  votes  is  only  fictitious,  for  he 
cannot  count  on  the  passive  obedience  of  the  Labour 
Party;  the  Radicals,  headed  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  will 
always  be  raising  difficulties,  and  the  eleven  Pamellite 
votes  will  always  turn  the  scale  at  the  last  moment. 
Thei-e  is,  according  to  this  writer,  only  one  way  of  saving 
Ireland  and  the  Liberal  Party— and  that  is  to  give  Ireland 
all  that  Parnell  demanded  for  her,  and  allow  an  Irish 
Parliament  to  legislate  for  her  without  restriction. 

M.  Frederic  Loliee's  Tennyson  article  strikes  an  un- 
expected note..  It  is  written  somewhat  grudgingly,  in  a 
tone  which  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  a  poet's  character  if  his  works  prove  a  financial 
success. 
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THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

In  the  New  Review  I  have  noticed  elsewhere  Mr.  Green- 
wood's speculations  as  to  the  future  of  parties  in  England, 
which  has  the  first  place  in  the  magazine.  The  last  place 
is  occupied  with  a  si)eoial  literary  supplement  hy  Mr. 
Gosse,  Mr.  Saintsbury,  and  Mr.  Traill.  Mr.  Barlow  replies 
to  Mr.  Henry  Irving  on  the  subject  of  the  English  drama. 
Mr.  Barlow  writes  with  considerable  smartness.  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  is  to  him  the  chief  and  most  successful  purveyor 
of  drcunatic  groceries,  who  regards  a  play  as  a  picture,  and 
the  Lyceum  a  cross  between  a  high-class  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  and  a  circus.  Of  all  the  successful  dramatists  of 
our  time,  which  one  has  written  a  single  line  that  will 
live,  or  a  single  play  that  can  be  read  aud  that  can  endure 
as  literature?  Mr.  Sims,  Sir  Augustus  Hams,  Mr. 
Buchanan  produce  multitudes  of  dramas  of  unspeakable 
worthlessness.  Mr.  Irving  murders  Shakespeare  by 
speaking  his  verse  as  prose,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

There  are  a  series  of  four  articles  under  the  misleading 
heading  **  Thrift  for  the  Poor."  Miss  Clementina  Black 
does  not  think  that  any  thrift,  except  the  paying  of  a 
subscription  to  a  Trewies  Union,  pays  its  expenses  to  the 
poorer  class  of  wage-eaniers.  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish 
lifts  her  voice  against  Free  Dinners,  and  urges  sensible 
women  with  time  to  spare  to  give  their  thoughts  and 
eflforts  to  Penny  Dinners.  Lady  Montague  of  Beaulieu 
describes  the  work  of  parochial  Mission  women,  who  it 
seems  are  employed  at  the  rate  of  from  10s.  to  12s.  a  week, 
but  this,  it  is  hoped,  does  not  take  any  account  of 
board  and  lodging.  The  Duchess  of  Butland's  paper  is  a 
pleasantly-written  tract,  suggesting  how  much  personal 
services  can  be  ren'^lcred  by  the  well-to-do  to  the  poorer 
classes.  Major  Le  Caron  replies  to  Michael  Davitt  in  the 
accustomed  manner.  An  anonymous  writer  discusses  the 
speeches  and  speakers  of  to-day  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Conservative  M.P.  Lord  Meath  pleads  for  small  open 
spaces  in  the  heart  of  the  great  cities.  There  are 
undeveloped  open  spaces  in  London  which  are  scenes  of 
vice  and  crime,  and  only  need  a  comparatively  small 
expenditure  to  be  turned  into  gardons.  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart,  in  an  article  entitled,  "  Women,  Clerjomen,  and 
Doctors,"  bits  out  vigorously  from  the  shoulder  at  Miss 
Cobl)e  and  her  allies.  Lady  Archibald  Campbell's  paper 
is  noticed  elsewhere.  

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Review  is  not  quite  up  to  its  level. 
Perhaps  the  most  useful  paper  in  it  is  Mr.  Palliser's 
**Plea  for  the  Reform  of  Parliamentary  Registration" 
from  a  Conservative  point  of  view.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  that  the  Conservatives  are  opening  their  eyes  to  the 
necessity  for  dealing  drastically  with  this  scandalous 
nuisance  of  Parliamentary  Registration. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  paper  upon  the  "  Literary  Sensitive- 
ness of  Tennyson"  is  very  slight.  To  the  very  last, 
Tennyson  was  keenly  sensitive  to  what  was  said  and 
written  about  him.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  seems  to  have 
somewhat  curious  notions  about  the  Day  of  Judgment: — 

When  that  last  groat  day  arrives,  when  we  shall  all  l>o 
reviewed,  the  Recording  Angel  will  pcTlmps  make  disclosures 
not  only  about  authors,  but  about  critics  likewise,  whoso 
humorous  character  will  in  some  degree  temper  the  terrors  of 
that  tragic  moment. 

Lord  Meath  repeats  his  sensible  plea  in  favour  of 
'*  Physical  Education  **  of  the  children  in  our  schools. 
There  are  136  school  boards  in  towns  of  over  15,000  in- 
habitants, and  there  are  only  28  schools  that  are  equippetl, 
either  fully  or  partially,  with  gymnastic  appliances.  The 


figures  seom  rather  extraordinary.  The  number  of  schools 
in  which  physical  education  is  taught  is  surely  more  than 
46— it  must  be  a  misprint  for  "  school  boards." 

Mr.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P.,  replies  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood,  and  points  out  that  the  consumer  under 
Free  Trade  does  get  the  benefit  of  the  falling  prices. 
Lord  Masham  sets  fortk  the  Fair  Traders*  view  of  the 
case.  Mr.  James  Edgcome  follows  in  the  same  line. 
Mr.  Keir-Hardie,  however,  maintains  that  Fair  Ti^do 
would  do  no  good,  and  that  before  he  will  listen  to 
Protection,  he  would  like  to  see  a  Protectionist  country 
which  had  solved  all  the  difficulties  which  surround 
us.  Mr.  Frederick  Whetstone,  of  the  Society  of  En- 
gineers, hates  Home  Rule,  and  says  so,  and  suggests  that 
the  working  class  would  do  well  to  look  into  the  question 
of  Protection.  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley  explains  what  is  being 
done  by  way  of  preventing  the  use  of  fraudulent  marks 
on  goods  made  abroad,  and  sold  as  if  they  are  made  here. 
Sir  W.  T.  Marriott  writes  upon  the  "  Buin  of  the  Soudan," 
and  declares  that  the  Unionist  Party  must  rally  round 
Lord  Salisbury  if  he  is  attacked  by  the  Badicals.  Pro- 
bably their  rallying  round  him  will  do  more  harm  than 
the  attack.  The  novelty  in  this  number  is  an  English 
rendering  of  Edouard  Rod's  novel,  "  The  Private  Life  of 
an  Eminent  Politician."  

The  Young  Gentlewoman. 

Thb  success  which  has  attended  the  publication  of  the 
Oenthwornan,  a  sixpenny  weekly,  has  induced  the  pro- 
prietors to  venture  into  the  field  of  literature  with  the 
Yoinig  Oenthwornan,  a  Journal  for  Girls.  The  first  place 
is  given  to  an  inferesting  article  by  Mra.  Jopling,  "  A  Talk 
to  those  who  wish  to  become  Artists."  Lady  Aberdeen's 
daughter— Lady  Marjorie — tells  a  story  of  "Waif,  the 
Scottish  Terrier."  Princess  May  of  Teck  appeals  on 
liehalf  of  the  suflfering  children  in  the  Victory  Home  for 
Children  to  be  established  at  Margate.  There  are  any 
number  of  illustrations,  sketches  and  photographs  chiefly 
contributed  by  members  of  the  Children's  Salon,  which  is 
established  in  connection  with  the  magazine.  The  Maga- 
zine is  edited  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  an  ac&iirable  portrait  of 
whom  under  her  fwm  de  plume  of  "  Levana  "  appears  as 
the  introduction  to  a  story  of  "  Three  Lives."  She 
begins  the  story,  but  twelve  other  readers  have  to  con- 
tinue it.   ^ 

The  Investors*  Review. 

The  November  number  of  this  review  is  full  of  good 
solid  reading.  Among  the  articles  specially  deserving  of 
notice  are  those  on  "The  Manchester  Madness  for  Bi- 
metallism " — which  I  notice  elsewhere ;  "  Plain  Words  on 
Life  Insurance!*— a  spirited  defence  of  New  Zealand 
Finance,  which  is  also  noticed  in  another  place ;  and  Mr. 
Wilsou's  paper  upon  Stock  Exchange  Prospects  for  the 
New  Year."  He  thinks  that  the  clouds  are  thinner  than 
they  were  and  the  sky  less  overcast,  but  it  is  still  a  grey 
sky.  The  investor  should  exercise  cautiou,  and  cultivate 
a  sceptical  mind.  The  wise  will  avoid  the  unknown  and 
unsound  spots  in  the  market  for  some  months  to  come. 
There  is  not  much  for  the  spirit  of  speculation  to  thrive 
upon.  In  South  Africa  there  seems  to  be  the  best  chance 
of  a  small  revival  which  may  pave  the  way  to  bigger 
things.  There  is  a  scathing  article  upon  Messrs.  Barker's 
"  Banks  "  and  the  Liberator  Building  Society.  The  editor 
thinks  that  the  power  to  receive  deposits  at  interest 
ought  to  be  taken  away  from  all  Building  Societies, 
'ihere  are  two  South  American  articles,  one  on  the 
"  Financial  Prospects  of  Brazil,"  the  other  upon  "  Ar- 
gentine Bailways,"  which  will  be  read  with  interest. 
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SOME  SUNDAY  MAGAZINES. 

The  bound  volumes  of  the  Sunday  Magazine  aud  Good 
WordSf  which  have  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Isbister  and 
Co./are  among  the  cheapest  and  most  handsome  of  the 
illustrated  gift-books  of  the  season.  The  mass  of  good 
reading  which  they  contain,  the  excellence  of  the  illus- 
trations, the  varied  nature  of  their  contents,  mark  them 
out  as  the  best  volumes  that  can  be  given  as  Christmas 
presents,  when  the  book  is  wanted  for  reading,  and  not 
for  mere  show.  They  cost  7s.  6d.  each.  I  wish  that  I 
could  send  one  of  these  volumes  to  e?ery  lighthouse  and 
lightship  round  the  British  coast.  With  the  lonely  life 
these  watchers  on  the  deep  are  compelled  to  lead,  it 
would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  their  little  library  if 
these  two  handsome  volumes  of  over  800  pages  each, 
costing  fifteen  shillings  the  pair,  were  sent  them. 

In  the  programme  of  the  Sunday  Magazine  for  1893 
Mr.  Waugh  announces  the  following  features  : — "  Chap- 
ters from  the  Early  History  of  America,"  by  Kev.  T.  Bow- 
man Stephenson ;  **  The  Communion  of  Saints,"  by  Arch- 
deacon Farrar ;  "  People  I  Have  Met  During  my  Fifty 
Years  of  Ministry,"  by  Newman  Hall ;  '-Mount  Athos 
and  its  Monks,"  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Mahaffy;  Illustrated 
Interviews  with  our  Contributors  at  Home  " ;  "  How  to 
Read  the  Bible,"  by  Julia  Wedgwood ;  and  "  Heroism  in 
the  Mission  Field,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland. 

In  Good  Wordu,  Edna  Lyall  will  write  the  serial  "  To 
Right  the  Wrong  " ;  D^vid  Masson  will  write  on  "  Milton 
and  his  Haunts " ;  Archdeacon  Farrar  upon  the  "  Sta- 
tuary in  Westminster  Abbey " ;  Dr.  A.  Jessop  on  "The 
tips  and  Downs  of  an  Old  Nunnery  " ;  Walter  Pater  will 
write  on  "Hugh  of  Lincoln";  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  on 
*^San  Remo.". 

The  "Fireside  Pictorial  Annual,"  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  reaches  me  this  Christmas.  It  is  a 
handsome  voliune  of  850  pages,  and  can  be  had  for  seven 
and  sixpence.  It  contains  a  great  quantity  of  varied 
literary  matter,  mostly  suitable  for  Sunday  reading  at 
the  fireside.   Flavour:  churchly  and  literary. 


ENGLISH  WRITERS  IN  FOREIGN  MAGAZINES. 

English  questions  are  being  more  and  more  discussed 
in  the  foreign  magazines— some  by  English  writers,  and 
others  by  foreigners ;  but  it  is  always  interesting  to  see 
what  subjects  are  taken  up,  what  writers  are  selected, 
and  how  the  questions  are  dealt  with.  Naturally  there 
are  also  several  notices  of  Tennyson. 

In  the  Beforme  Sociah  of  November  1,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock's  "Religious  Equality,"  dialogues  between  a 
Nonconformist  Doctor  of  Theology  and  a  student  of 
Political  Science,  is  translated  into  French  and  annotated 
by  Sidney  Dean.  The  same  number  contains  an  article 
on  "  Small  Holdings  in  England,"  by  J.  Cazajeux ;  while 
the  Beforme  Sociah  of  November  16,  has  an  article  on 
"  Economic  History  in  England,"  by  Claudio  Jannet. 

The  Bibliothique  Vuiverselle  (Lausanne)  of  November 
gives  its  fifth  article  on  "  Contemporary  English  Litera- 
ture,*' by  Auguste  Glardon,  the  subject  being  fiction 
and  the  novelist  "  Maxwell  Grey,"  while  "  Lucas  Malet " 
and  Mr.  Hall  Caine  are  held  over  for  a  further  article. 
Mr.  Fronde's  "  Spanish  History  of  the  Armada "  and 
"  Sir  Daniel  Gooch*s  Diary  "  are  noticed  in  the  Chronique. 

The  Bevue  de  FamiJle  is  giving  in  French  translation 
Mr,  George  R.  Sims's  "  Memoirs  of  a  Mother-in-Law." 
In  the  number  dated  November  15,  M.  P.  Villars  begins 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  Salvation  Army. 

Is  England  becoming  Catholic?  No,  replies  Dr. 
Buddensieg  in  the  November  Konservaiive  Monatsschrift, 


In  the  same  magazine  Lieut.-Col.  Rogalla  von  Bieberstein 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  occupation  of  Egypt  is 
of  great  importance  to  England  from  the  military  point 
of  view,  and  if  England  were  to  evacute,  France  would 
very  soon  control  the  Suez  Canal,  and  that  is  what  the 
Gladstone  Administration  must  prevent.  Besides,  the 
English  occupation  has  been  the  making  of  Egypt  from 
the  commercial,  intellectual,  and  especially  from  the 
military  point  of  view. 

In  the  November  GeseUscha/t,  Mr.  Henry  George's  open 
letter  to  the  Pope  on  the  Conditions  of  Labour  is  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Herr  Bemhard  Eulenstein.  In 
the  same  ma^zine  Herr  Hedwig  Lachmann  has  trans- 
lated Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Song  of  Life  "  and  "  Song  of 
Death." 

Dr.  Albert  Wittstock  publishes  his  reminiscences  of 
travel  in  England  in  Aus  Allen  Welttheilen  (November), 
and  his  criticisms,  are  even  more  libellous  than  were 
those  of  Df.  Heine  io  Alte  ur,d  Neue  Wdt.  "  The  heart 
of  the  Englishman,"  he  says,  "is  in  his  head.  Every- 
thing is  business,  and  has  to  pay ;  even  the  honour  of  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  need  not  be  a  matter 
of  merit,  for  money  will  buy  that  marble  immortality." 


Atalanta. 

Thr  Christmas  number  of  Atalanta  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  will  conmiand  a  large  sale  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  number  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  new 
story,  "David  Balfour:  Memoirs  of  his  Adventures  at 
Home  and  Abroad,"  is  begun.  Alice  Corkran  begins  an 
account  of  Journalistic  London.  Everard  Hopkins 
finishes  the  pathetic  story  of  "Charlotte  Corday." 
Arnold  Hamlyn  describes  the  cats  and  kittens  of  Hen- 
riette  Ronner,  a  Dutch  artist  who  has  devoted  the  last 
twenty  years  of  her  life  to  the  painting  of  cats  and  their 
ways.  She  is  now  seventy-one  years  old,  and  paints 
better  than  ever.  She  seems  to  have  borrowed  some  of 
the  seven  lives  of  her  feline  favourites.  Julia  Cartwright's 
paper  on  "  Some  Painters  of  the  Century  "  is  illustrated 
by  many  of  the  best-known  pictures  painted  since  the 
century  began.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  discourses  pleasantly 
in  three  pages  upon  colour  in  composition  in  the  writing 
of  novels. 


A  Model  of  Objective  History-writing. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  most  interesting  critical  study  of 
Arthur  Chuquet,  a  French  historian,  and  his  work  "  The 
AVars  of  the  Revolution,"  by  Herr  Ludwig  Bamberger,  in 
the  November  Deutsche  Bundsckau.  The  seven  volumes 
tell  the  story  of  the  campaigns  against  Germany,  Belgium 
included,  from  August  11.  1792,  to  July  25, 1793.  The 
volumes  are  divided  into  three  series,  the  first  including 
the  three  first  volumes,  the  second  the  Belgian  campaign 
or  the  deeds  of  General  Dumouriez,  and  the  third 
Custine's  Rhine  expedition  and  the  siege  and  capitulation 
of  Mayence.  Each  volume,  however,  seems  complete  in 
itself,  the  whole  being,  in  fact,  a  series  of  quite  respectable 
monographs  entitled  "The  First  Prussian  Invasion," 
"  Valmy,"  "  The  Retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick," 
"  Jemappes  and  the  Conquest  of  Belgium,"  "  Dumouriez," 
"  Custine's  Expedition,"  and  "  Mayence." 


Mr.  Freeman,  of  the  •  Society  of  Jesus,  devotes  the 
Scientific  Chronicle  in  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Beview  for  October  to  "The  Construction  of  Light- 
houses in  the  United  States." 
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The  Century. 

This  magazine  begins  with  an  article  executed  in 
the  Century's  usual  excellent  style,  of  picturesque  New 
York.  The  Pennells  continue  their  paper  on  "Gipsy 
Land."  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  gives  us  a  somewhat 
l^lated  paper  upon  "  Impressions  of  Browning  and  his 
Art,**  amnirably  illustrated  with  one  of  Mrs.  Myers's 
portraits  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Brooke  maintains  that  the 
l)est  work  of  the  poet,  by  which  he  will  always  live,  is  not 
in  his  intellectual  analysis  or  in  his  preaching,  or  in  his 
difficult  thinkings,  but  in  the  simple  sensuous,  passionate 
things  which  he  wrote  out  of  the  fubiess  of  his  heart. 
By  far  the  greater  space  is  given  to  stories.  The  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden,  however,  has  a  paper  upon  the 

Problem  of  Poverty,"  in  which  he  gives  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  in  London.  He  makes  eight  recommenda- 
tions. The  growth  of  i)auperism,  he  thinks,  if  not  of 
poverty,  is  due  in  part  to  the  decay  of  family  affection 
and  independence  of  character.  His  eight  suggestions 
are  as  follows — (I)  abolish  garret  masters;  (2)  help  the 
poorest  workers  to  combine;  (3)  train  the  chilaren; 
(4)  organise  and  humanise  the  helpers;  (5)  combine 
public  and  private  agencies ;  (6)  abolish  official  outdoor 
relief;  (7)  reform  and  reinforce  municipal  government; 
and  (8)  summon  the  philanthropic  landlord  to  the  rescue. 
Archibald  Forbes  has  a  good  gossipy  article  on  "  War 
Correspondence  as  a  Fine  Art." 


Harper. 

Ilarptr^s  Christmas  Number  has  blossomed  out  into  a 
new  cover  printed  in  silver  and  blue.  The  first  article  is 
ilevoted  to  China,  which  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Another 
feature  of  the  magazine  is  a  complete  play  entitled  "  Giles 
Corey,  Yeoman,"  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  The  scene  of  the 
play  is  laid  in  Salem  during  the  witch-hunting  times. 
Mr.  Theodore  Child  has  an  interesting  imper,  well  illus- 
trated, upon  Types  of  the  Virgin.  We  have  pictures  of 
the  Virgin  by  Bellini,  Lippi,  Botticelli,  Mantegna,  Peru- 
gino,  Leonamo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Memling.  Mr. 
Aldrich*8  long  poem  upon  Nourroadee  is  noticed  else- 
where. The  chief  feature  of  the  Christmas  number,  how- 
ever, is  **  Le  Reveillon,"  a  Christmas  tale  by  Ferdinand 
Fabre.  Another  feature  is  the  reproduction  of  some 
drawings  of  Thackeray  as  illustrations  of  the  ballad  of 
Lord  Bateman. 


Seribner. 

A  VERY  excellent  paper  by  W.  H.  Low  on  "Muml 
Paintings  in  the  Pantneon  and  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris," 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  tend  to  lead  cities  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world  to  emulate  the  good  work 
done  France  in  making  their  history  as  plain  as 
France  has  made  hers  in  monuments,  and  on  the  walls 
of  her  great  buildings.  G.  W.  Cable  descril)es  "  A  West 
Indian  Slave  Insurrection."  The  number  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  fiction  and  art,  although  Archibald  ForU's 
describes  the  Triumphant  Entry  into  Berlin  "  in  1871, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  poet^.  The  artistic  papers 
include  an  accoimt  of  the  "Norwegian  Painters,"  and 

The  Nude  in  Art,"  by  W.  H.  Low  and  Kenyon  Cox. 
There  is  also  another  article  on  the  "  Decoration  of  the 
Exhibition  in  Chicago." 


The  Antipodean. 

This  is  an  Australian  annual,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
form  a  literary  link  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
children  in  Australasia.  It  is  admirably  got  up,  and  it 
is  a  very  creditable  production  indeed.   The  Countess  of 


Jersey  writes  a  preface,  and  its  contributors  include  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  and  most  of  the  leading 
l)oets  and  journalists  in  Australasia.  It  is  excellently  illus- 
trated with  portraits  of  views  of  scenery,  and  fancy  sketches. 
The  article  on  the  Antipodean  Girl  is  interesting.  The  Aus- 
tralian girl,  it  seems,  is  at  the  zenith  of  her  beauty  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years  old.  Her  first  season  over, 
she  loses  her  freshness,  and  the  tendency  at  present  is  to 
a  certain  unmodulated  rowdiness.  Reading,  excepting  of 
the  lightest,  is  not  her  taste.  She  is  bright,  pretty,  and 
piquant ;  thoroughly  good-tempered,  excepting  with  her 
tongue — ^a  rather  important  exception. 

On  the  whole,  the  Antipodean  gives  a  brighter  picture 
of  the  variety  of  Australian  life  than  any  otlier  publica- 
tion that  I  have  recently  come  across. 

The  Australasian  Review  of  Reviews. 

Thb  Australasian  Review  of  Reviews  seems  to  be 
finding  its  feet.  The  October  number  w*hich  has  just 
reached  me  is  a  great  advance  \x\yon  those  which  preceded 
it.  No  fewer  than  eighty-nine  competitive  designs  for  a 
new  cover  for  the  Australasian  edition  have  been  sent  in 
from  all  the  colonies.  My  editor  says  this  proves  how 
vigorous  is  the  artistic  instinct  which  beats  in  the 
Australian  blood.  I  shall  \oiA  with  interest  to  see 
how  they  deal  with  the  tail  of  their  kangaroo.  I  am 
rather  in  a  difficulty  in  quoting  from  the  Australasian 
edition,  Ixjcause  what  I  publish  in  the  English  edition 
finds  its  way  to  Australia.  I  hoi)e,  however,  that  my 
readers  at  the  Antipodes  will  forgive  the  dui>lication  of  a 
page  or  two.  The  third  article  on  the  "  Groat  Australian 
Dailies"  is  devoted  to  the  >'ydNey  1>  lUy  IHujraph,  This 
is  the  youngest  of  the  great  Australian  paijers  and  has 
achieved  a  phenomenal  success  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
article  on  the  "  Religious  Census  of  Australia "  will  be 
found  noticed  in  another  column. 


United  Service  Magazine. 

The  December  number  of  this  magazine  has  a  very 
interesting  article  which  might  be  pillaged  with  advan- 
tafje  by  all  penny  papers,  entitled,  "  The  Amenities  of 
W^ar,''  by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths.  It  is  crammed  full  of 
anecdotes  of  civility  and  courtesy  of  opponents  even  in 
the  midst  of  throat-cutting.  A  naval  officer  gives  a 
pleasant  sketch  of  service  in  the  Bights  of  West  Africa. 
His  description  of  Fernando  Po  is  very  pleasant.  Richard 
Price,  under  the  somewhat  tall  title  of  **  The  Triumph  of 
the  23rd,"  describes  the  march  of  the  23rd  Royal  Welsh 
Fusiliers  through  North  Whales.  Major  Clarke  discusses 
the  question  of  defence  raised  between  Australia  and  the 
Empire,  and  Dr.  Parke  continues  his  brightly  written 
reminiscences  of  Africa. 


Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Blachvoo  i  opens  with  a  pleasant  paper  on  a  "  Bird's- 
eye  View  of  the  Riviera."  A  Tory  writer  discourses  on 
"  The  Long  Parliament  and  Dr.  Gardiner,"  from  the  point 
of  view  of  one  who  thinks  that  the  Civil  War,  with  all  its 
cruelty  and  atrocities,  was  the  direct  result  of  the  Puri- 
tanic outburst.  The  "  Son  of  the  Marshes"  has  another 
of  his  excellent  papers,  which  have  established  him  as  the 
successor  of  Richard  Jeflferies,  entitled  **  Alders  and 
Reeds."  There  is  a  brightly-written,  interesting  jmper 
concerning  the  lives  of  privatfcers*  men,  pirates,  and  other 
adventurers  of  the  sea,  under  the  title  of  By-ways  to 
Fortune."  There  are  several  carefully- writ  ton  reviews  of 
current  literature.  The  political  article  is  devoted  to  the 
election  in  America. 
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Constable  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

A  WRITER,  signing  himself  E.  B.,  in  Temple  Bar,  vin- 
dicates Constable,  the  publislier,  from  the  disparaging 
estimation  of  him  put  in  circulation  by  Lockhart,  Scott\s 
biographer.  He  describes  the  business  relations  between 
Scott  and  Constable,  and  sums  up  as  follows : — 

Lockhart  snmmarises  his  character  thus : — Vain  t(»  excess, 
proud  at  the  same  time,  haughty,  arrogant,  presumptuous, 
dosiX)tic — ^he  had  still,  perhaps,  a  heart."  It  would  be  more 
generous,  and  probably  nearer  the  truth,  to  say  that  he  was  a 
man  whom  prolonged  success  in  a  great  many  daring  com- 
mercial ventures  had  naturally  (for  such  is  human  character) 
made  too  trustful  of  friends  and  fate ;  who  had  raised  himself 
from  obscurity  to  be  the  companion  of  yery  great  men,  famili- 
arity with  whom  may  have  caused  him  to  hold  liis  head  a 
little  too  liigh;  who  did  as  much  as  any  man  iip  to  this  da}' 
has  done  to  secure  worthy  payment  for  wortliy  literary  work ; 
and  who  first  conceived  the  extent  of  the  populace's  need  of 
books:  who  in  his  buisness  dealings  of  all  sorts  was  uni- 
formly liberal,  and  in  his  private  life  proved  himself  possesstHl 
of  a  large  heart ;  and  who — in  the  midst  of  a  useful  career 
which,  if  unchecked  by  failure  on  the  jmrt  of  his  business 
correspondents,  miqhi  have  given  even  more  brilliant  evidence 
of  his  long-sighted  liberality  of  policy,  than  his  early  pros- 
perity did — was  swept  away  by  monetary  jwinic  that  no  sagacity 
could  have  foreseen.  The  fact  that  Scott  was  swept  away 
also  in  this  ]mnic  should  l>e  laid  to  the  blame  of  Scott  himself. 
Scott  helped  to  make  Constable  a  bankrupt,  after  CVmstable 
had  saved  Scott  from  bankruptcy. 


The  Boyishness  of  Russell  Lowell. 

There  is  a  very  charming  paper  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Still- 
man  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  entitled  "  A  Few  of  Lowell's 
Letters."  Mr.  Stillman  seems  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
exceeding  friendship  with  Mr.  Lowell  some  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  and  some  of  the  letters  which  he  reproduces 
from  his  wallet  give  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  the 
American  i)oet.  <»ne  of  his  reminiscences  relates  to  a 
perioil  immediately  before  the  war,  when  he  speaks  as 
follows  of  Mr.  Lowell's  overflowing  spirits : — 

In  those  days  the  boy  was  still  riotous  in  Lowell,  and  until 
the  war  came*  with  its  heart-breaking  for  him  and  his,  and  he 
entered  into  the  larger  sphere  of  public  affairs,  the  escapades 
of  his  overflowing  and  junvenile  vitality  were  irrepressible. 
In  the  Adirondacks  he  cast  off  all  dignity,  was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  devoted  shots  with  the  rifle,  but  proposed  to  intro- 
<luce,  by  regulation,  archery  for  our  deer-hunting.  He  was 
the  life  of  the  company,  always  running  over  with  fun  and 
contrivance  of  merriment.  I  remember  once,  coming  home 
from  Boston  with  those  members  of  the  Saturday  Club  who 
lived  in  Cambridge,  Agassiz,  Howe,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and 
others,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  grave  discussion  between  Agassiz 
and  himself  upon  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  Lowell,  pass- 
ing through  tne  exit  from  the  college  grounds,  vaulted  sud- 
denly on  one  of  the  great  stone  columns,  clapped  his  hands  to 
his  sides,  gave  a  lusty  cockcrow,  and  hopjxjd  down  again  to 
pursue  the  argument,  insisting  on  the  admission  of  the  Fsalms 
amongst  the  inspired  books.  Nothing  human  was  foreign  to 
his  sympathies.   I  loved  him  as  David  loved  Jonathan. 


Keely*s  Present  Position. 

The  indefatigable  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  once  more 
returns  to  the  charge,  in  Lippincott  for  December 
and  describes  the  present  position  of  Keely,  the  un- 
appreciated genius  of  Philadelphia.  The  devotion  which 
Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  as  show^n  to  the  cause  of  scientific 
research  has  exposed  her  to  much  misrepresentation,  but 
in  ill  repute  as  in  good,  she  holds  to  her  belief  that  Keely 
is  really  on  the  verge  of  a  discovery  which  will  revo- 
lutionise the  world.  The  following  is  her  account  of  the 
position  wliich  he  occupies  to-day : — 


At  the  present  time  Keely  is  concentrating  his  efforts  on  the 
perfecting  of  his  meclianical  eruditions  to  that  point  where, 
according  to  his  theories,  he  will  be  able  to  establish,  on  the 
*' Ninths,"  a  Bj-mimthetic  aflinity  with  pure  pjolar  negjitivo 
attraction  minus  magnetism.  In  his  own  opinion  he  has  so 
nearly  gained  the  summit,  or  completion  of  his  system,  as  to 
feel  that  he  holds  the  key  to  the  infinitely  tenuous  condi- 
tions which  lie  before  him  to  be  conquered,  before  he  can 
gain  control  of  the  group  of  depolar  discs  that  he  is  now 
working  upon.  Twenty-six  groups  are  completed,  and  when 
the  twenty-seventh  group  is  under  equal  control,  he  expects  to 
have  established  a  circuit  of  vibratory  force  for  running 
machinery  both  for  aerial  navigation  and  for  terrestrial  use. 
If  this  result  be  obtained,  Keely  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
give  his  system  to  science,  and  to  demonstrate  the  outflow  of 
the  Infinite  mind  as  sympathetically  associated  with  matter 
visible  and  invisible.  In  commercial  use  he  asserts  that  when 
the  motion  has  been  once  set  up,  in  any  of  his  machines,  it 
will  continue  until  the  material  is  worn  out. 


Woman  in  Music. 

"  Rubinstein's  slur  on  the  musical  capacity  of  woman," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Jjcider  of  November,  "  is  true 
and  false  at  the  same  time  " 

No  woman  has  become  a  great  composer ;  but  this  is  due, 
not  to  her  incapacity,  but  to  her  lack  of  opportunity.  Until 
ver>'  recentlv,  woman  has  been  excluded  from  the  field  of  art, 
while  man  has  had  hundreds  of  years  to  develop  his  intellect 
and  emotions  in  an  art  direction.  Now,  practice  not  only 
improves,  but  it  develops  capacity — opportunity  makes  while  it 
advances  the  musician. 

What  chance  had  woman  of  becoming  a  composer,  say,  in  the 
time  of  Palestrina  ?  What  was  her  social  position  ?  what  her 
art  cultivation?  If  she  could  have  written,  would  she  have 
been  allowed  to  write  ?  and  what  favourable  elements  were  in 
her  past  history  that  would  urge  her  to  write  ? 

For  countless  generations,  through  all  pro-historic  times, 
through  all  historical  times,  up  past  the  Middle  Ages,  man 
has  been  the  master,  woman  the  slave.  He  has  not  allowed 
her  to  cultivate  herself  up  to  the  height  of  her  mental  and 
e  motional  capacities ;  he  has  stood  in  the  way  of  nature  in  so 
doing;  and  he  has  cultivated  woman  down  to  the  low  level 
whereon  she  could  b?  a  useful  servant  to  him. 

In  recent  times  woman  has  been  allowed  more  Hberty;  but 
how  can  it  be  expected  that  she  could  do  in  a  few  years  what 
it  has  taken  man  centuries  to  perform  ?  Compared  with  the 
degradations  of  a  long  past,  what  could  she  accomplish  in  the 
short  space  of  half  a  century  ? 

In  some  things  woman  can  neither  wish  nor  hope  to  be  man's 
equal ;  in  other  things,  given  equal  time^  she  can  and  will  be 
his  equal.  Music  is  one  of  these.  It  is  the  most  emotional 
and  the  most  spiritual  of  all  the  arts ;  and  in  it  woman  will 
not  only  sing  her  love  duet  and  her  cradle  song,  but  express  all 
the  emotions  of  her  nature.  There  has  been  a  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  in  science ;  tliere  has  been  a  George  Eliot  in  literature ; 
there  has  been  a  Mrs.  Browning  in  poetrj' ;  there  has  been  an 
Angelica  Kaufmann  and  a  Rosa  Bonheur  in  painting ;  and  is 
it  reasonable  to'  claim  that  in  music — the  one  art  most  fitted 
for  her — she  shall  not  be  represented  ?  Truly,  when  she  sings 
her  cradle  song,  it  will  be  over  the  birth  of  her  liberty — when 
the  last  link  of  her  chain  has  fallen  from  her,  and  she  stands 
free  to  develop  her  art-capacity  according  to  the  full  bent  of 
her  nature. 


One  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  articles  seen  for  a  good 
while  is  the  Rev.  John  Morris's  paper  on  *  Dancing  in 
Churches."  Choir  boys  at  Seville,  in  the  church,  dance 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  five  days  in  the  year.  The 
habit  of  dancing  in  church  prevails  also  in  the  little  town 
of  Echternach,  and  this  year  no  fewer  than  14,000  persons 
took  part  in  the  dance. 
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poetrt  m  tbe  periodicals. 

JoAQiaiN  MxLVEB  haB  a  poem  in  the  Arena  for  Novem- 
ber, dedicated  to  *'  The  Unknown  God,"  the  close  of  which 
somewhat  resembles  Lowell's  poem.  A  priest  comes  to  a 
(lying  man,  who  replies  to  him  as  follows : — 

Good  priest,  good  prieBt,  your  God  is  where  ? 

You  come  to  me  with  book  and  creed, 

I  cannot  read  your  b(M)k»,  I  read 

Yon  boundless,  ojk  ii  Ixwks  of  air. 

Wliut  time,  or  \v;iy,  or  place,  I  look 

I  -  e  (iod  in  His  j^arden  walk; 

1  liear  Him  througli  the  thunders  talk, 

Ab  onoe  He  talked,  with  burning  tongue. 

To  Moses,  when  the  world  was  young ; 

And,  priest,  what  more  is  in  your  book? 

**  Behold  1  the  holy  grail  is  found. 
Found  in  each  ]»oppy'H  cup  of  gold; 
And  God  wrilks  witli  us  as  of  old. 
BelioMI  the  burning'  bush  still  burns 
For  man,  whicliever  way  he  turns; 
And  all  God's  earth  is  holy  ground.** 


In  Harper's  Magazine  tlicre  is  a  long  poem  entitled 
"  Nourmadee,"  hj  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  **  Nourmadoe,"  who  seemed  a  thing  of 
Paradise : — 

O  Shap?  of  )>l<  nde<l  tire  and  snow! 

Hacii  clime  to  iier  some  spell  had  lent — 
Tiie  North  her  cold,  the  South  her  glow. 

Her  languors  all  the  Orient. 
Her  scarf  was  as  the  cloudy  fleece 

The  moon  draws  round  its  loveliness. 
That  BO  its  beauty  may  increase 

'Hie  more  in  Iwins:  seen  the  less. 
^*         And  as  sIm'  move«l,  an<l  seemed  to  float — 
'  *    8o  floats  a  swan !— in  sweet  unrest, 
A  string  of  seqnins  at  her  throat 

Went  clink  and  clink  against  her  breast. 
And  what  did  some  sly  fairy  do 

Bnt  set  a  mole,  a  golden  dot, 
•  •  GkNie  to  her  lip — ^to  pierce  men  through  I 

How  eofuid  I  look  a|id  love  her  not  ? 


The  poetry  in  Lippincott  is  somewhat  above  the 
average  this  month.  Gertrude  Morton's  "  Love,  Come  to 
Me  "is  pretty  and  sweet  Florence  Earl  Coates's  *'Be 
Thou  my  Guide  "  is  good.  There  is  another  poem  called 
the  "  Autonomy  of  ^eams."  The  last  two  verses  are  as 
follows : — 

Dreams  dream  themselves.   Dear  Mother  Nature,  yearning 

Over  a  lov*  r  sIh-  has  laid  to  rest. 
Whispers  a  twl*'  so  sweet  tliat,  on  returning 

To  ef)n»eious  life,  all  dreams  to  him  arc  blest. 
Dn  anis  dn  jmi  themselves.    Yet,  when  the  heart  is  breaking. 

And  <larlxip  ss  falls  upon  us  like  a  pall, 
AVe  almost  Impr  tiicre  will  be  no  awaking, — 

That  endless,  dreamless  sleep  will  cover  all! 


The  Dnchcss  of  Sutherland,  in  Blackwood  for  December, 
writes  a  brief  poem,  dedicated  "  to  those  who  mouni  their 
dead  in  the  wreck  of  the  Bok/iara,  JRoumania,  and  Scotch 
Express."  It  begins,  "  Peace  I  Still  thy  sobbing."  The 
conclusion  is  as  follows : — 

Look  up  I  thy  darlings  live !  for  while  they  part 
With  tremblintr  kisses,  elinging  heart  to  heart. 
Their  piteous  ealls  by  storm  and  fire  defied. 
Death's  sable  mantle,  Pain,  hath  fallen  wiile, 
il  And  lo !  an  angel  stands  with  love-lit  eyes, 

Tnms  night  to  gloryt  Earth  to  Paradise  ! 


OF  Reviews. 

Mr.  Eudyard  KirLiNO  has  a  poem  in  the  C.nlnry, 
entitled  the    Gipsy  Trail."    It  is  musical  piece  with  a 
good  lilt  in  it.    I  quote  two  stanzas 
Follow  the  Romany  ]>a(teran 

North  wl»er»'  tlie  blue  In-r^rs  sail, 
And  the  Ixiws  ur.-      y  witli  the  frozen  spray. 
And  the  masts  arc  sliod  with  maiL 

Follow  the  llomauy  patteran 

Sheer  to  the  Awtial  Iiigbt» 
Where  tlie  besom  of  God  is  the  wild  west  wind* 

Sweeping  the  sea-fioors  white. 


Mr.  G.  F.  ChINNER  in  the  Adela'ule  Observer  publishes 
his  "Australian  National  Anthem,"  which  gained  the 
prize  at  the  annual  competition  of  the  Literary  and  Airtists 
Union.  The  IbUowing  two  Teraes  are  not  bad 

Hail,  our  Australia! 

GUrt  by  the  s(  m  ; 
Sons  of  the  suninierland. 

Brothers  an-  we. 
Bing  out  our  battle-cry  I 

MBoch  at  its  call; 
^Each  for  the  Commonwealtli ; 

(;<k1  for  us  all." 
^.  *  *  *  * 

( 'omrades,  Australian, 

l''o«  men  of  wron^r. 
Finding  the  feeble,  fight! 

Figh^  and  be  strong — 
Shoulder  to  shoulder,  stand — 

Stand  like  a  wall! 
Eaeh  for  the  Commonwealth; 

(jod  for  us  all! 

Mr.  W.  II.  Mallock  is  allowed  the  first  place  in  the 
Fortiwjlithj  with  a  rhymin<^  letter,  entitled  The  Souls," 
addressed  to  Miss  ]\Iargot  Ti  nnant.  The  following  three 
verses  are  samples  of  ^Ir.  Mallock's  ix)etry:— 

You  discuss  Aristotle  ami  Mill;  on  the  issue 

Of  creJMls  and  of  systems  your  brains  ar<'  employed. 

But  for  us,  they  are  merely  the  ra,L'"s  of  a  tissue 
Once  woven  t«»  shelter  Plan's  eyes  from  the  voi<l. 

You  keep  talking  of  faith,  and  devotion,  and  purity ; 

Things  deep  and  things  high  are  jw  fiaToaiito  themet* 
We  have  dreamed  of  them  too;  bnt  our  songs^  in  matiurity* 

IIav(  sunk  to  one  burden — Good-bye  to  our  dreana.** 

For  you  Life's  a  garden,  whose  vista  discloses 

The  Heavens  at  the  end;  but  it  looms  on  our  sight 

Like  a  thicket  of  briars  with  a  few  withered  roses. 
And  beyond  is  the  night,  is  the  ni<rlit,  is  the  night! 

In  the  CosmopoJifan  for  December,  Bliss  Carman  has 
a  long  and  very  beautiful  poem  entitled  The  Y'ule 
Guest,"  which  describes  how  Yanna**of  the  sea- gray  eyes, 
and  harvest  yellow  hair/'  sat  u\)  in  Yule  Tide  mourn- 
ing her  al)sent  lover,  for  wliose  return  she  was  waiting. 
Her  lover  has  been  wrecked,  and  at  Yule  Tide  he  retuniB. 
The  following  verses  give  a  sj^ecimen  of  the  poem: — 

T)  CJarvin  I  bonny  (iarvin  !  " 

She  murmurs  in  her  dream. 
And  smiles  a  moment  in  her  sleep 

To  hear  the  white  gulls  scream. 

Then  with  the  stonn  foreboding 

Far  in  the  dim  gray  South, 
He  kissed  her  not  upon  the  cheek. 

Nor  on  the  burning  month. 

But  once  above  the  forehead 

Before  he  turned  away ; 
And  ere  the  morning  light  stole  in. 

That  golden  lock  was  gray. 
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a  christmas  story  of  the  chicago 
exhibition. 

J^BOM  the  Old  World  to  the  New.  A  Christmas 
?'  Story  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition."  Our  Christmas 
Number  was  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  moi^b. 
It  may  be  at  least  said  of  tliis  Christmas  Number  that  it 
is  an  entirely  unique  publication.  Thero  is  usually  a 
deadly  sameness  about  Christmas  numbers.  Looking  over 
the  mass  of  Christmas  literature  which  accumulates  at  the 
end  of  every  year,  it  might,  for  the  most  part,  be  repro- 
duced year  after  year  without  an  anachronism.  The 
series  which  appeared  this  year  might  as  well  have  been 
published  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  those  which  were 
printed  six  years  ago  would  do  just  as  well  to-day.  It 
may  at  least  be  claimed  for  our  Christmas  Number  that 
it  is  up  to  date,  and  could  no  more  have  been  produced 
twelve  months  ago  than  to-day  s  newspaper  could  have 
been  printed  last  week.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  will 
commend  itself  to  my  readers; but  its  novelty  and  audacity 
ought  to  be  a  passport  to  their  favourable  consideration. 
The  following  extract  from  the  preface  will  enable  our 
readers  to  understand  the  drift  of  the  story 

In  telling  the  story  of  the  voyage  of  a  party  of  English 
tourists  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago^,  the  writer  has  endeavoured 
to  combine  two  somewhat  ineongruous  elements — the  love-story 
of  the  Christmas  annual  and  the  information  of  a  guide-book. 
Side  by  side  with  these,  in  the  main  features  of  From  the 
Old  World  to  the  New,"  are  ineori>orated  two  other  elements, 
viz.,  a  more  or  less  dramatic  representation  of  conclusions 
arrived  at  after  twelve  months*  experimental  study  of  psychical 
henomena ;  and  an  exposition  of  the  immense  political  possi- 
ilities  tliat  are  latent  in  this  World's  Fair.  To  deal  in  a 
Christmas  number  with  such  practical  questions  as  the  price  of 
tickets  and  the  choice  of  hotels,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  existence  of  thc^  soul  after  death  and  the  prospective 
assumption  by  America  of  the  leadership  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race,  without  sacrificing  the  human  interest  of  a  simple 
story  of  true  love,  is  an  undertaking  which  might  well  daunt 
the  most  practised  story-teller.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
intrust  the  task  to  one  who  had  the  audacity  of  the  novice  who 
always  believes  that  he  can  do  imiwesibilities  in  his  first  story. 

Speaking  critically,  as  editor,  of  the  result  of  this  bold 
attempt,  I  may  at  least  hazard  the  remark  that  this  Christmas 
story  deserves  the  compliment  paid  by  a  Scotchman  to  the  first 
number  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  :  *♦  It  is  like  a  haggis — 
there's  a  good  deal  of  confused  feeding  in  it.** 

One  chapter  of  the  book  stands  out  beyond  all  the  rest, 
and  will  probably  be  the  one  which  will  excite  most  con- 
troversy. It  purports  to  be  an  account  of  communications 
from  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  commimicated  by  means 
of  automatic  handwriting.  In  introducing  this  chapter  I 
have  appended  the  following  foot-note : — 

The  narrative  in  this  chapter  is  not  a  story,  it  is  a  fact. 
That  is  to  say,  the  communications  professing  to  be  written  by 
the  disembodied  spirit  of  Rolx'rt  Julia,  were  actually  written 
automatically  under  similar  circumstances  to  those  dejicribed 
in  thes*^  pages  by  the  hand  of  a  writer  who  was  unaware  of 
what  his  pen  was  writing,  and  who  did  not  know  the  persons 
correctly  named,  or  the  circumstances  accurately  referred  to 
by  the  intelligence  which  guided  his  ix»n.  Names  and  places 
of  course  have  l>een  altered,  and  whereas  in  the  story  the 
communications  are  represented  as  having  been  written  by  the 
spirit  of  a  man  through  the  hand  of  a  woman,  they  were  in 
reality  written  by  the  hand  of  a  man  under  the  allcjjed  control 
of  a  woman.  Whatever  explanation  may  be  oft'ertnl,  I  am 
prepared  to  vouch  absolutely  for  the  truth  of  the  following 
statements : — 

I.  Tliat  the  oommunications  were  written  by  the  pen  of  one 
whose  good  faith  cannot  be  impugned,  and  who  was  quite 
unaware  of  what  his  hand  waa  about  to  write  when  he  tooi  up 
his  pen. 


2.  That  the  communications  be;;an  and  are  continued  to  this 
hour,  under  circumstances  practically  identical  with  those  in 
the  story. 

3.  That  the  intelligence  which  controls  the  hand  of  the 
writer,  whose  own  Ciinsciousness  is  never  for  a  moment  in  al»(»y- 
ance,  always  alleges  that  it  is  the  disembodied  spirit  of  a 
woman  with  whom  the  writer  had  a  slight  personal  acquaint- 
ance, who  "  died  "  about  twelve  mtrnths  since. 

4.  That  the  intelligence  frequently  refers  to  names,  places, 
and  incidents,  in  the  past  and  present  of  which  the  irtsoh 
whose  hand  holds  the  jn^n  has  no  knowledge. 

All  this  is  true.  In  token  whereof  I  am  willing  to  submit 
all  the  evidence,  and  the  chief  iivitnesses  to  the  examinatitm 
of  the  Psychical  Research  Society.  1  know  of  my  own  know- 
ledge that  the  facts  are  as  stated. — Ed. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  numlier  is 
copiously  illustrated,  not  merely  with  photographs  of  the 
"World's  Fair  and  of  places  of  interest  seen  and  visited  on 
the  way,  but  also  with  a  considerable  number  of  illustra- 
tions specially  drawn  by  two  promising  young  artists, 
Mr.  Twidle  and  Miss  Ethel  Sykes,  to  both  of  whom  I  wish 
to  express  my  indebtedness  and  my  best  wishes  for  their 
future  success.  The  frontispiece,  reproduced  on  the  op- 
posite page,  is  Mr.  Twidles.  The  picture  of  the  other 
heroine  is  by  Miss  Sykes.  The  first  edition,  I  may  add, 
was  exhausted  before  any  actual  deliveries  could  be  made 
to  the  trade.  A  second  edition,  with  useful  information 
about  the  railway  systems  of  America,  is  being  printed, 
and  will  be  on  sale  before  this  December  number  of  the 
Review  is  published. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS. 

The  literary  features  of  this  year's  Christmas  numl>ers 
are  not  very  novel.  The  Illustrated  London  News  is. 
perhaps,  the  best,  with  a  weird  story  of  the  supernatural 
by  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  and  stories  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Stockton, 
Mr.  Barry  Pain,  and  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Black  and 
Wliite  has  an  excellent  number,  the  first  page  of  which 
contains  a  picture-story  by  Ren^  Bull,  printed  in  colours. 
The  stories  are  by  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  Mr.  Eden  Pliill- 
potts,  E.  Nesbit,  Oswald  Barron,  and  other  writers.  All 
the  pictures  in  the  Omphic  are  printed  in  colours  and 
are  very  successful.  The  stories,  all  of  them  excellent, 
are  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  and  Mr.  Henry 
James.  Messrs.  Cassell's  Annual,  Ytde  Tide,  strikes  out  a 
new  line  with  a  story,"  The  New  Babylon;  or,  the  Dream, 
the  Demolition,  and  the  New  Democracy,"  profusely  illus- 
trated in  black  and  white  and  in  colours,  by  Mr.  Harry 
Fumiss.  The  Genthmanh  Annual  contains  "  The  Loud- 
water  Tragedy,"  by  T.  W.  Speight;  and  the  Christ- 
mas numbers  of  Good  Words  and  Sunday  Magazine 
contain  long  illustrated  stories  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker 
and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  respectively.  The  Wodd  is  made 
up  of  profusely  illustrated  stories,  and  contains  a  large 
black  and  white  plate,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bryan,  of  a  garden 
party  at  Marlborough  House,  with  hkenesses  of  nearly 
three  hundred  personages  well  known  in  Society.  Truth 
contains  the  usual  political  medley,  illustrated  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Gould.  The  Queen's  best  feature  is  a  series  of 
articles  by  well-known  women  on  how  they  made  a 
start  in  life.  Sylvia's  Home  Journal  has  a  series  of  sketches 
of  Women  Workers  in  Many  Fields,  with  portraits.  The 
Gentlewoman's  chief  literary  feature  is  "  A  Stoi-y  of  Seven 
Christmas  Eves,"  by  seven  well-known  writers.  Phil 
May's  Winter  Annual  is  chiefly  notable  for  Mr.  May's 
excellent  comic  sketches,  but  it  also  contains  a  number 
of  short  stories  by  well-known  writers,  the  best  of 
which  is  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  "Jelland's  Voyage."  T/^e 
iMdys  Pictorial  has  a  long  story  by  Mrs.  W.  K.  Cliflfortl, 
"A  Wild  Proxy,"  illustrated  by  Mr.  Maurice  Greiflfenhagen. 
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A  REYOLUTIOW  IN  PRINTING  AND  IN  JOURNALISM? 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  REVOLUTIONIST. 


WHIS  month  The  Review  of  Reviews  is  printed  by 
Messrs.  Clowes  and  Sons,  one  of  the  highest-class 
printing  establishments  ill  the  Kingdom,  The  first 
numbers  were  printed  by  the  Hansard  Union,  then'the  print- 
ing was  transferred  to  the  Carlyle  Press,  where  it  remained 
until  the  present  number.  On  the  failure  of  Mr.  Burgess, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  fresh  printer,  and  the 
present  number  is  produced  by  Messrs.  Clowes  and  Sons. 
The  changes  which  circumstances  have  forced  upon  me  have 
naturally  led  me  to  take  more  interest  in  printing  estab- 
lishments and  printing  machines  than  I  have  hitherto 
done.  Although  it  was  a  foggy  night  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, when  I  was  much  too  busy  with  the  work  of  getting 
out  the  Review  to  have  much  time  to  devote  to  visits  of 
inspection  in  any  direction,  I  acceded  to  the  request  of 
Mr.  Byers  that  I  should  go  and  see  a  new  printing 
machine  which  has  just  been  installed  at  the  works  of 
the  English  Feister  Printing  Company,  Limited,  in  Cole- 
man Street,  Islington.  How  we  got  there  I  do  not 
exactly  know,  nor  how  we  got  back  again,  but  we  trusted 
ourselves  entirely  to  the  pilotage  of  the  driver  of  our 
hansom,  and  seldom  has  that  gondola  of  London  been 
more  indispensable  in  threading  the  maze  that  intervenes 
between  Mowbray  House  and  Coleman  Street.  When  we 
Arrived  at  our  destination,  we  found  it  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  English  Feister  Printing  Company,  Limited. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Byers,  as  we  entered,  "  you  will  see 
the  machine  which  is  going  to  revolutionise  the  printing 
trade  of  the  world." 

The  machine  for  which  such  lofty  claim  was  made  had 
just  been  put  up,  and  was  doing  its  first  round  of  printing, 
using  for  the  experiment  some  old  electrotype-plates 
which  liad  previously  been  used  for  one  of  the  numbers 
of  this  Review. 

"  Explain  your  revolution,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Byers,  who, 
nothing  loth,  entered  into  an  enthusiastic  description  of 
the  machine,  which  he  declared  was  the  latest  triumph  of 
the  mechanical  genius  of  man. 

Mr.  Byers  is  an  American,  who  for  the  last  two  years 
or  more  has  brooded  over  the  idea  pf  this  maqhine ;  and 
now  that  it  has  been  transferred  from  the  domain  of  the 
ideal  to  that  of  the  practical  and  material,  he  is  as 
proud  as  a  hen  who  has  hatched  her  first  chicken.  Not 
that  this  is  Mr.  Byers'  first  chicken,  for  Mr.  Byers  has 
had  many  chickens.  He  has  only  hatched  it,  as  the  egg 
was  none  of  his  own  laying.  The  machine,  to  drop  meta- 
phor, was  originally  an  American  invention,  but  it  has 
been  improved  by  the  genius  of  two  English  engineers, 
Mr.  Alexander  Gray  and  Mr.  Gibson.  The  original  in- 
ventor of  the  machine  was  Henry  P.  Feister,  who  went  to 
America  some  years  ago,  and  put  up  the  machine  called 
after  his  name  in  the  Quaker  city.  A  specimen  of  this 
imimproved  machine  has  been  at  work  for  some  time 
in  London,  grinding  out  pamphlets  with  an  automatic 
regularity. 

Mr.  Byers,  however,  has  a  soul  above  pamphlets,  and 
believes  that  the  new  improved  machine,  of  which 
Joseph  J.  Byers  and  Co.  are  the  sole  agents  in  England 
and  France,  is  destined  to  make  a  general  ovei-turn  in 
the  printing  trade  of  the  world.  But  it  is  best  to  let 
Mr.  Byers  speak  for  himself. 


"  Tliis  machine,"  said  Mr.  Byers  enthusiastically,  *'  has 
solved  the  problem  with  which  all  printing  engineers 
have  been  grappling  in  vain  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
It  will  print  at  newspaper  speed  from  an  endless  web 
with  the  precision  of  a  flat  machine.  It  will  not  only 
do  this,  but  it  will  fold,  paste,  cut,  and  deliver  at  the 
same  time.  The  machines  are  adapted  to  take  pamphlets 
or  books  varying  in  width  and  containing  pages  which 
are  multiples  of  four  up  to  thirty-two  pages.  These  sets 
of  thirty-two  pages  can  then  be  collated,  and  books  of 
larger  sizes  made  up.  The  old  Feister  was  no  use  except 
for  the  very  longest  orders.  The  cylinder  was  cased  jn 
wood,  and  the  plates  were  nailed  in  position.  It  took  six 
or  seven  days  to  prepare  for  printing,  and  it  was  not  worth 
while  unless  you  had  an  order  for  at  least  a  million  copies. 
Orders  for  a  million  copies  are  not  so  plentiful  as  smaller 
orders,  so  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  general  business 
to  provide  a  cylinder  in  which  plates  could  be  fixed  more 
rapidly.  This  object  has  been  attained  in  the  new 
machine.  We  can  put  on  a  plate  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  and  owing  to  the  perfection  with  which  all 
the  parts  have  been  made  and  put  together,  we  can 
undertake  to  print  anything,  and  we  are  not  without 
hope  that  some  day  we  may  even  print  The  Review  of 
Reviews." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  that  will  depend  upon  many  things. 
You  certainly  will  not  print  it,  unless  you  can  print  it 
as  well  as  it  is  being  pirinted  on  flat  machines." 

"  We  will  print  it  better,"  said  Mr.  Byers,  with  calm 
assurance.  "  We  will  print  it  better,  more  rapidly,  and 
more  economic-ally.  That  one  machine,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  it  with  pride,  ''dispenses  with  the  labour  of  about 
thirty  pair  of  hands.  One  man  and  a  boy  will  supply  all 
the  attendance  that  is  required." 

"  I  do  not  exactly  admire  that,"  I  said.  Your  ])asting 
arrangement,  for  instance,  will  destroy  the  indmstry  of 
the  girls  who  stitch  the  magazines." 

"All  labour-saving  apparatus,"  said  Mr.  Byers,  "in 
the  end,  creates  a  fresh  demand  for  labour.  For  one  of  your 
stitching  ^irls  who  is  thrown  out  of  work  as  a  stitching 
girl  two  will  be  wanted  to  deal  with  the  increased  busi- 
ness which  the  increased  facility  of  pixxiuction  will 
inevitably  bring  into  existence." 

"  Probably,"  said  I,  "  but  in  the  meantime   Well, 

well,  go  on  with  your  machine." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Byers,  "I  am  not  going  to  explain  this 
machine,  for  I  am  not  a  mechanician,  I  am  only  the 
holder  of  the  patents.  But  here  is  Mr.  Gray :  he  will 
explain  its  true  inwardness  to  you." 

I  turned  to  Mr.  Gray,  who,  on  being  appealed  to,  gave 
me  a  technical  account  of  the  machine,  and  the  points 
which  differentiate  it  from  any  other  machines. 

The  machine,  he  said,  is  designed  to  print  pamphlets  of 
various  sizes  without  the  necessity  of  having  rollers  of 
different  diameters.  It  takes  paper  from  the  reel,  feeds  it 
in,  cuts  it  into  sheets  of  the  required  length,  prints  first 
one  side  of  the  sheet  and  then  the  other.  The  sheets  are 
collected  together,  and  as  each  sheet  is  collected  it 
is  pasted  along  the  middle  line,  after  which  the 
bundle  of  sheets  is  thrown  down  on  to  the  cover  placed 
on  the  folding-table  you  see  in  front  of  the  machine. 
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The  sheets  and  caver  are  then  folded  so  as  to  form 
a  pamphlet  or  book.  The  pamphlets  thus  prepared, 
being  already  pasted,  require  nothing  more  than  to  be 
•cut  and  trimmed.  The  machine  consists  of  four  cylin- 
dei*8 ;  two  of  them  are  forme,  or  printing,  cylinders,  and  the- 
otlier  two  hold  the  paper  to  be  printed.  In  addition 
to  these  cylinders  tliere  are  the  necessary  subsidiary 
machines  for  cutting,  collecting,  pasting  and  folding,  all 
combined  in  the  construction  so  as  to  co-operate  har- 
moniously for  the  end  in  view.  The  cylinders  are 
sufficiently  wide  to  take  several  rows  of  printing  plates 
aide  by  side,  and  they  are  sufficiently  large  in  diameter  to 
be  able  to  print  thirty-two  pages  for  each  revolution  of 
the  cylinder.  It  is  consequently  possible  to  print  from 
two  to  six  or  more  complete  books  of  thirty-two  pages 
each,  side  by  side,  at  each  revolution.  All  this  is  done 
with  the  assistance  of  one  man  and  a  boy. 

"  Now  you  understand,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Byers,  "  these 
technical  details,  I  do  not  concern  myself  about  them,  I 
only  see  the  enormous  facility  which  this  machine  gives 
for  the  production  of  circulars,  catalogues  and  pamphlets 
of  all  descriptions,  and  printing  of  all  kinds." 

"Is  there  n^uch  demand  for  enormous  numbers  of 
pamphlet^  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Demand,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Byers.  "  Why  Mother  Seigel's 
Syrup  alone  requires  120  million  copies  of  a  thirty-two 
paged  pamphlet  _  One  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
avery  year." 

^*  One  hundred  and  twenty  millions,**  said  I,  sceptically. 

^' Yes,"  Baid  Mr.  Byers.  "But  let  me  introduce  you  to 
Mr.  H.  K.  Packard,  from  Chicago,  who  has  accepted 
A  seat  on  the  Board  of  the  English  Feister  Printing 
Company.  Mr.  Packard,  as  Managing  Director,  has 
mainly  contributed  to  the  enormous  success  of  'A.  J. 
White,  Limited.'" 

Yes,"  said  Mr.  Packard,  "  our  annual  consumption  of 
pamphlets  is  123  millions,  and  I  think  this  machine  will 
enable  us  to  get  them  done  quicker  and  better  than  we 
have  been  able  to  produce  them  hitherto." 

"But,"  said  I,  somewhat  dazed  with  the  figures, 
*'do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  actually  disseminate 
throughout  the  world  120  million  pamphlets  about  your 
syrnp 

'"That  is  the  figure,"  said  Mr.  Packard.  "To  send 
Ihem  out  co^ts  us  £100  a  day  in  postage  stamps,  to  say 
jiothing  of  the  cost  of  private  delivery.  We  produce 
these  pamphlets  in  twenty  diflferent  languages  at  present,, 
and  the  business  is  but  in  its  infancy." 

"  But  will  you  be  able  to  print  120  million  pamphlets 
on  this  machine  ?" 

"  How  you  talk ! "  said  Mr.  Byers.  "  You  see  these  two 
machints,"  pointing  to  a  second  improved  Feister  which 
was  being  fitted  up  opposite  to  the  one  which  was  print- 
ing from  the  old  electros.  "  These  two  machines  will  be 
iibleto  turn  out  180  millions  of  Mother  Seigel's  Syrup 
jpamphlets  in  a  twelvemonth ;  but  we  are  having  machines 
built,  each  of  which  will  be  capable  of  turning  out  one- 
ihird  more  work  than  these  can  do." 

"  It  will  take  some  business  to  keep  them  going,  and 
there  are  not  two  Mother  Seigels." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Byers,  "but  there  is  no  limit  to  this 
kind  of  printing.  We  are  simply  choked  with  orders, 
And  the  eiasting  machines  cannot  turn  the  work  out  in 
time." 

"  But  there  is  a  limit,  surely,  to  the  world's  consump- 
tion of  patent  medicine  pamphlets  ?  * 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Packard^  "  there  is  no  lunit.  We  find 
that  the  more  civilised  and  highly  developed  and 
prosperous  a  community  is  the  more  medicine  it  takes, 
in  fact,"  said  he,  "you  can  hardly  have  a  better  test  of 


the  prosperity  and  civilisation  of  a  community  than  the 
patent  medicine  it  consumes.  It  is  invariably  so.  The 
greater  the  health  of  the  community  the  more  medicine 
it  takes,  it  is  only  the  downright  sickly  localities  where 
medicine  seems  to  be  at  a  discount ;  people  lose  heart.  In 
prosperous  communities,  however,  such  as  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  the  demand  for  medicine  is  simply  in- 
exhaustible. There  is  more  syrup  taken  per  square  mile 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  than  anywhere  else  on  the 
world's  surface." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Byers,  "  we  are  not  going  to  stick  to 
patent  medicines,  never  you  fear.  We  are  going  to  print 
all  the  catalogues,  and  all  the  school  books,  and  all  the 
magazines,  everything  in  fact  which  needs  to  be  quickly 
produced  in  enormous  quantities." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  you  really  can  turn  out  pamphlets 
at  that  rate  then  there  is  a  chance  of  the  paper  which  I 
have  dreamed  of  for  many  a  long  year." 

"How?"  said  Mr.  Byers. 

"  How  ?  Why,  if  you  can  produce  pamphlets  as  rapidly 
as  newspapers,  the  newspaper  of  the  future  will  be  in  the 
shape  of  a  pamphlet,  and  if  you  can  get  magazine  printing  at 
newspaper  speed,  illustrations  and  all,  then  the  revolution 
which  you  will  make  in  the  newspaper  trade,  will  be 
greater  than  the  one  you  propose  to  make  in  the  printing 
trade.  J ust  imagine  the  convenience  of  having  a  newspaper 
which  you  can  read  without  putting  your  neighbour's  eye 
out  in  a  crowded  railway  carriage,  and  which  you  can 
double  up  and  put  in  your  pocket  as  easily  as  a  magazine. 
That  is  the  line  for  your  machine  if  you  can  really  do  all 
that  you  say  you  can." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Byers,  we  are  going  on  all  lines, 
newspaper  lines  as  well  as  other  lines.  There  is  nothing 
that  this  machine  cannot  do.  The  days  of  the  blanket 
paper  are  over  and  ended." 

"  Well,**  said  I,  "  we  shall  see ;  but  I  rather  doubt  the 
possibility  of  producing  your  pamphlets  at  the  Speed 
on  which  you  ore  reckoning.^ 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  deliver  240,000  copies  of  a  thirty- 
two  paged  morning  paper  with  the  new  macnines  which  we 
are  having  built,"  said  Mr.  Byers,  positively.  "  Magazine 
printed,  folded,  pasted  and  cut  in  four  hours^  using  six 
machines." 

"  At  what  price  do  you  sell  your  machines? " 

"  At  no  price,"  said  Mr.  Byers ;  "  we  would  not  sell  it 
for  its  weight  in  diamonds.  The  machine  is  not  for  sale. 
No,  sir,  it  is  too  valuable  a  patent  for  the  company  to 
part  with  the  machines." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Byers,  do  you  propose  to  keep 
the  lion's  share  of  the  printing  of  the  world  in  your  own 
hands?" 

"  Yes, '  said  Mr.  Byers,  "  that  is  what  I  reckon  we  are 
going  to  do. '  From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Byers  is  as  sanguine  as  he  is  audacious. 

The  machine,  as  I  saw  it  working,  was  making  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  revolutions  in  a  minute.  Mr.  Gray  is 
confident  that  the  machine  will  make  twenty-four  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  He  believes  it  is  quite  i)ossible  to  get 
the  speed  up  to  thirty,  and  even  forty  revolutions  in  the 
minute ;  but  that  is,  at  the  present  moment,  not  in  the 
piano  of  realised  fact.  The  machine,  however,  was  doing 
better  work  in  printing  the  illustrations  of  toned  blocks 
than  any  other  rotary  machine  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
was  obvious  that  if  this  could  be  done  with  a  scratch  set 
of  plates,  put  on  the  cylinder  without  overlay  or  under- 
lay, much  better  results  could  be  obtained  with  proper 
precautions.  I  left  the  building,  feeling  that  the  possi- 
bility of  an  improved  illustrated  English  Pe#i7  Journal  of 
handy  shape  was  at  last  brought  within  the  pale  of 
practical  possibilities. 
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fHESE  large  volumes  of  the  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Mrs.  Booth'*  will  fiud  many  sympatlietic  readers 
who  will  by  no  means  be  ccntined  to  the  Salvation 
Army.  Mrs.  Booth  was  a  typical  Englishwoman  of  the 
middle  class,  who, 
by  her  gifts  and 
graces,  succeeded 
in  exerting  a  much 
greater  influence 
upon  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thou- 
sands than  any  of 
her  contemporaries. 
These  two  volumes 
tell  us  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  little 
Miss  Mumford,  who, 
thirty  years  ago, 
was  but  an  indis- 
tinguishable unit 
among  the  masses 
of  our  millions, 
should  have  gradu- 
ally emerged  from 
that  position  of  ob- 
scurity to  one  of 
literally  world-wide 
renown.  How  was 
this  life  lived  which 
influenced  so  many 
other  lives?  In  what 
way  was  Mrs.  Booth 
led  from  childhood 
to  the  grave  that 
she,  alone  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  should 
not  only  be  at  this 
moment  revered  as 
a  saint,  but  humbly 
imitated  by  a  church 
militant  which  is 
in  a  large  measure 
composed  of  her 
spiritual  progeny  ? 

Mr.  Tucker,  to 
whom  the  task  of 
writing  the  book 
has  been  intrxisted, 
has  made  very  pai  ns- 
takingand  laborious 
use  of  the  volumin- 
ous materials  which  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal. 
For  eleven  months  he  has  toiled  over  the  work  of  editing, 
compiling,  and  condensing.  As  the  net  result  we  have 
three  volumes  of  one  edition,  and  two  of  another,  of 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Booth  (published  at  the 
Salvation  Army  Headquarters,  101,  Queen  Victoria  St., 
E.G.).  Mr.  Tucker,  as  befits  one  who  has  married  into 
what  profane  outsiders  call  the  "  sacred  family,"  is  not 
in  a  critical  moDd,  as  the  following  passage  from  his 
preface  shows : — 


MRS.  BOOTH  IN  1882. 


I  have  not  criticised  i  No  I  I  could  not,  for  I  loved.  With  the 
love  of  a  son — the  respect,  the  admiration,  the  enthusiasm  of  a. 
disciple.    For  critical  biograpliy  1  have  neither  time  nor  taste. 

The  book,  theiefore,  is  not  u  critical  estimate,  in  which 

the  writer  sits  as^ 
magistrate  weighing 
in  the  balance  of 
an  impartial  judg- 
ment the  merits  and 
demerits  of  a  fellow 
creature,  who  is 
often  immeasurably- 
superior  to  the  man 
in  the  judgment 
seat ;  but  the  enthu- 
siastic and  almost 
devotional  record  of 
the  life-history  of 
Mrs.  Booth.  Mr. 
Tucker  is  a  lively 
writer,  whose  natu- 
ral rhetoric  is  col- 
oured by  his  Salva- 
tionist surround- 
ings. The  following 
passage,  in  which 
he  expresses  the 
difficulties  under 
which  Salvationists 
labour  when  they 
betake  themselves 
to  literary  work,  is 
characteristic  both 
of  the  man  and  of 
his  cause : — 

The  life  of  a  Salva- 
tionist is  a  life  of  in- 
terruption. Wherever 
he  goes  there  are 
**  lions  in  the  way." 
Telegrams  and  letters 
follow  him  to  every 
retreat.  Seclusion, 
privacy,  and  tho 
quietude*  supposed  to 
he  necessary  for  hter- 
ary  enterprise  —  the 
wortls  have  been  oh- 
literate<l  from  his  dic- 
tionary, the  very  ideas, 
have  almost  faded 
from  his  mind.  His 
table  is  a  keg  of 
spiritual  gunpowder,  his  seat  a  cannon-ball,  and  he  writes  as  best 
he  may  amid  the  whiz  and  crash  of  flying  shot  and  shell, 
the  rush  and  excitement  of  a  never-ending  battle,  in  which 
peace  and  truce  arc  words  unknown,  and  rest,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  is  relegated  to  Heaven. 

Looking  at  these  two  portly  and  long-promised  volumes, 
the  criticism  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  an  out- 
sider is  that,  while  it  may  have  been  necessary  that  they 
should  have  been  written,  and  that  we  should  have  in 
authentic  shape  the  edited  literary  remains  of  Mrs.  Booth, 
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they  are  more  materials  for  a  biography  than  a  biography 
itself.  Comuiissioner  Tucker's  book  is  biography,  no 
doubt,  but  biography  of  the  monumental  kind.  Such 
great  books  are  too  heavy  for  the  frail  craft  of  popular 
memory.  No  doubt  they  look  well  on  library  shelves, 
and  are  useful  to  have  at  hand  to  consult ;  but  they  are 
too  much  like  Bushworth's  "  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War,** 
or  "Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,**  to  be  read  and 
remembered  by  the  ordinary  busy  man.  Out  of  these  two 
volumes  I  hope  that  we  shall  have  a  volume  containing 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sublimated  essence  of 
Mrs.  Booth's  biography.  It  should  not  be  much  larger 
than  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  whiSh  would  give 
it  a  general  circulation,  and  it  would  come  to  be  one  of 
those  volumes  which  the  devout  Englishman  and  English- 
woman would  always  have  within  reach.  The  Lives 
which  live,  from  those  in  which  Matthew,  Mark,  I^uke, 
and  John  give  us  the  biography  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
down  to  "  Plutarch's  Lives,"  deal  not  much  with  detail, 
but  rather  with  the  character-touches  and  light-points, 
which  leave  room  for  the  imagination  to  work,  and  pro- 
vide us  rather  with  the  outline  of  the  soul  rather  than 
the  complete  inventory  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with  the 
appurtenances  thereof. 

To  say  that  such  a  little  book  should  be  written  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  larger  book  which  lies  before  us, 
which  is  more  monumental  in  its  character,  and  which  is 
intended  to  place  on  permanent  record  all  that  is  thought 
should  be  known  of  the  life  and  labours  of  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  of  her  kind.  It  is  a  more  serious 
criticism  that  m  writing  the  life  of  Mrs.  Booth,  Mr.  Tucker 
has  naturally,  but  still  somewhat  unfortunately,  made 
the  memoir  a  history  of  the  Salvation  Army.  No. 
doubt  it  is  impossible  to  separate  Mrs.  Booth's  life  from 
the  history  of  the  society  which  she  and  her  husband 
founded,  as  it  is  as  to  separate  the  life  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
from  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  biographer, 
however,  would  probably  have  been  more  useful  if  the 
historian  of  the  Salvation  Army  had  been  kept  more  in 
the  background.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  M  r.  Tucker 
fell  before  this  temptation*  The  Army  is  a  living  entity 
which  is  constantly  with  him,  while  Mrs.  Booth  has 
passed  away  from  her  earthly  labours;  and  she,  good 
soul,  would  probably  indulge  in  exactly  the  opposite 
criticism  to  that  which  I  am  penning  here,  for  she  would 
have  eliminated  the  personal  element  and  brought  the 
Army  still  more  prommently  to  the  front. 

A  CHILD  OF  NATUBB  AS  WELL  AS  OP  GRACE. 

A  truce,  however,  to  such  observations.  The  important 
thing  is  not  the  question  of  detail  uix>n  which  the  authqr 
and  critic  may  differ,  but  the  life  that  is  revealed  in  these 
pages.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given 
to  Mr.  Tucker  to  say  that  the  net  result  of  reading  his 
voluminous  narrative  is  to  deepen  and  intensify  the  con- 
ception which  those  who  knew  her  well  during  her  life 
had  formed  of  her  remarkable  character.  We  have  here 
the  woman  as  she  was,  with  her  characteristic  traits  sot 
forth  naturally  and  simply,  fortunately  to  a  large  extent 
by  her  own  letters.  Notwithstanding  the  fear  under  which 
the  author  labours,  that  he  may  be  accused  of  exaggeration, 
the  net  result,  upon  outsiders  at  least,  is  that  he  has  been 
scrupulously  careful,  and  has  in  no  way  idealised  the 
character  of  his  subject.  Mrs.  Booth,  although  both  a 
saint  and  a  spiritual  genius,  as  well  as  a  woman  of  affairs, 
a  devoted  mother,  an  affectionate  wife,  is  not  idealised 
out  of  recognition.  She  was  a  very  practical,  matter-of- 
fact  person,  who,  with  a  shrewd  mother-wit  and  in- 
tense fervour  of  spirit,  brought  to  the  work  of  revivalism 
a  character  which^  while  admirably  adapted  for  the  task 


to  which  she  was  set,  disqualified  her  in  many  respects 
from  posing  as  a  romantic  heroine  of  the  saintly  imagina- 
tion. To  use  a  phrase  which  she  would  nof  have  resented, 
she  was  the  "  liord's  journeyman,"  doing  the  day's  job 
with  all  her  might,  knowing  that  the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work.  Those  who  have  gathered  their  con- 
ception of  a  saint  from  the  more  or  less  etherealised 
phantoms  of  the  cloister  or  the  shadowy  figures  of  legendary 
fame,  whose  most  substantial  possession  is  their  aureole, 
will  find  in  many  ways  their  susceptibilities  shocked  by 
the  mundane  English  middle-classness  of  the  Methodist 
type  which  characterised  Mrs.  Booth.  The  element  of 
self-assertiveness — not  on  behalf  of  herself,  if  I  may  be 
pardoned  an  Irishism,  but  on  behalf  of  her  husband  and 
the  Salvation  Army — somewhat  jars  upon  those  who  have 
not  learned  to  regard  that  organisation  as  the  divinely- 
appointed  instrument  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

HER  STANDPOINT. 

But  it  is  impoffiible  to  judge  Mrs.  Booth  unless  it  is 
constantly  borne  in  mind  that  to  her  and  to  those  about 
her  the  Salvation  Army  was  the  supreme  Church  of  God, 
as*  the  Church  of  Borne  was  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  to  St. 
Dominic,  or  to  any  of  the  founders  of  the  Catholic  orders. 
To  those  who  cannot,  by  any  strain  of  the  imagination 
realise  how  any  human  being,  on  looking  out  upon  the 
world  and  all  that  is  therein,  can  regard  101  Queen 
Victoria  Street  as  the  hub  of  the  universe,  Mre.  Booth 
will  be  an  insoluble  em'graa,  and  they  will  be  constantly 
affronted  and  sometimes  outraged  by  the  assumption  upon 
which  Mrs.  Booth's  life  was  based,  namely,  that  as  the 
world  needed  saving,  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Lord-had 
raised  up  the  Salvation  Army  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  regeneration  of  man- 
kind. It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  any  educated  man 
to  understand  such  a  mode  of  thought.  It  is  one  that 
has  be^  common  to  all  religious  reformers,  and  there  are 
few  who  have  injected  a  new  and  vitalising  current  of 
religious  faith  into  the  shrunk  veins  of  the  world  who  did 
not  more  or  less  feel  convinced  when  they  were  doing  it 
that  theirs  was  the  most  important  task  ever  intrusted 
by  the  Creator  to  any  of  those  who  are  the  work  of  His 
hands.  The  only  difference  between  the  Booths  and 
others  is  that  they  have  lived  more  in  the  open.  This 
conviction  of  an  exclusive  Divine  mission  does  not 
excite  opposition  as  long  as  it  is  the  secret  opinion 
cherished  in  the  cell  or  the  study ;  but  it  is  apt  to  provoke 
some  cynical  comments  when  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world  by  innumerable  brass  bands. 

THE  PASSION  OF  PB0PAGANDI8M. 

Even  the  most  cynical  critic,  however,  must  admit  that 
while  there  are  many  who  draw  all  the  radii  of  the  uni- 
verse from  their  own  centre  to  the  circuniference  of  space, 
there  are  very  few  whose  lives  are  as  consistent  as  those 
of  the  Booths.  Everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  insuf- 
ferable idiot  who  in  art  or  sociology  proclaims  that  he  has 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  universe,  but  who  never  takes 
the  trouble  to  communicate  the  precious  treasure  of  his 
inspiration  to  those  who  are  in  ignorance  of  it.  The 
degree  of  faith  with  which  a  man  believes  anything  is 
best  measured  by  the  energy  with  which  he  endeavours 
to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  to  his  fellow 
creatures.  Judged  by  this  test  no  one  can  complain  of 
Mrs.  Booth  or  of  her  spiritual  children. 

*     ITS  DAN0SB8. 

Mr.  Tucker's  book  in  every  page  glows  with  her  fiery 
earnestness.  Having  once  conceived  she  had  a  mission 
to  reform  the  world,  Mrs.  Booth  set  about  the  execution 
of  her  Divine  commission.  Believing  that  the  Salvation 
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Army  was  raised  up  by  God  for  the  salvation  of  perisli- 
ing  men,  hhe  dedicated  herself  to  Ihe  work  with  a  whole- 
hearted devotion.  In  her  this  was  very  beautiful,  and 
the  spiritual  pride  whicb  is  apt  to  be  engendered  in  such 
religious  orders  or  armies  was  in  her  case  kept  in  check 
by  a  very  sincere  personal  hiunility,  and  an  abiding  sense 
of  her  own  unworthiness  and  her  al>solute  dependence 
upon  the  grace  of  the  Infinite  for  daily  strength  for  daily 
needs.  Possibly  the  outsider  may  notice  the  latent  germs 
of  the  tendency  which  sooner  or  later  asserts  itself  in  all 
religious  organisations,  when  in  the  words  of  the  ancient 
prophet  the  man  burns  incense  to  his  drag  and  sacrifices  to 
his  net.  Even  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Booth  her  power  and 
influence  would  not  have  been  diminished  m  dealing 
with  the  outside  world  if  she  had  not  been  so  supremely 
conscious  of  the  Divine  call  of  the  Salvation  Army,  as  to 
he  more  or  less  oblivious  that  God  Almighty  is  not 
stinted  in  the  use  of  His  instruments,  and  that  Divine 
grace  finds  many  channels  through  whieh  it  flows  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  Of  course  she  would  not  have 
denied  them  in  the  abstract,  but  as  a  practical  working 
faith  she  sometimes  spoke  as  if  she  assumed  *'  we  are  the 
people,  and  there  are  none  other." 

THE  INTUEPIDITT  OF  MBS.  BOOTH. 

But  when  all  has  been  said  and  allowed  for,  there  is  an 
intense  human  interest  in  this  plain  little  woman  rising 
up  in  the  midst  of  her  contemporaries  as  the  founder  of 
a  new  religious  Order,  to  undertake,  with  her  own 
feeble  and  unaided  resources,  tasks  from  which  most 
persons  would  have  recoiled  in  dismay.  She  was  weak 
and  frail  of  body,  seldom  knowing  what  it  was  to  have  a 
month  of  unbroken  health,  she  was  the  mother  of  a  large 
family,  but  there  dwelt  in  her  a  spirit  like  a  consuming 
fire;  she  was  like  the  burning  bush  in  the  wilderness, 
which,  although  it  burned,  was  not  consumed.  It  is  not 
merely  the  physical  wear  and  tear,  the  immense  nervous 
exhaustion  of  acting  as  propagandist  and  oi^aniser  that 
you  feel  the  immensity  of  the  work  which  she  undertook. 
It  is  rather  the  intrepidity  with  which  she  essayed  the 
tasks  which  the  older  bodies  either  neglect  altogether  or 
relegate  to  special  boards.  I  specially  refer  to  the  caEes 
of  casuistry  which  her  letters  show  her  as  being  con- 
stantly engaged  in  resolving.  She  undertook  in  all 
seriousness  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  souls  of  her 
converts.  She  would  go  into  a  strange  town  and  stand 
up  before  an  audience  to  not  one  of  whom  had  she 
spoken  a  word  before.  She  would  speak  for  an  hour, 
with  power  pressing  the  message,  which  was  to  her 
the  very  Word  of  the  very  God,  home  to  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  those  who  sat  before  her.  Then  at  the 
end  of  the  meeting  a  certain  numJber  would  remain,  with 
whom  she  would  wrestle  in  prayer,  in  order  to  deepen 
their  conviction,  and  to  bring  them  from  darkness  into 
light.  ,  From  a  meeting  of  some  thousands  that  heard  her 
ghe  would  have  perhaps  six,  twelve,  a  score,  or  two  score, 
who,  under  the  impact  of  the  spiritual  influence  which 
attended  her,  would  rouse  themselves  to  a  resolution 
to  break  with  Iheir  old  life,  and  to  dedicate  themselves 
henceforth  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  man.  From  that 
moment  they  became  her  spiritual  children,  and  these 
converts,  who  until  they  had  come  within  the  range  of 
her  voice  she  had  never  seen,  were  straightway  adopted 
into  her  family,  and,  as  members  of  llmt  family,  they 
carried  to  her,  as  their  mother,  all  their  troubles,  diffi- 
culties, doubts,  and  temptations. 

THE  MOTHSB-CONFESSOB. 

In  this  way  she  became  the  supreme  mother-confessor 
of  our  time,  and  tin's  volume  gives  us  hints,  althonc^h 
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little  more  than  hints,  of  the  enormous  multiplicity  and 
complexity  of  the  problems,  moral,  social,  ana  reUgiotus, 
with  which  she  attempted  to  deal.  In  reading  those 
letters,  some  samples  of  which  are  given,  in  which  she 
essayed  to  act  the  part  of  spiritual  director,  we  are  often 
conscious  of  diflercnce  of  opinion,  and  in  some  cases  we 
see  where  a  wider  knowledge  and  more  varied  experience 
would  have  altered  the  somewhat  crude  judgment  which 
was  expressed.  But  they  all  give  the  impression  of  perfect 
sincerity  and  a  burning  desire  to  guide  those  who  sought 
her  counsel  into  the  path  of  righteousness  and  truth.  This 
training  of  the<M>nfessional — for  although  Mrs.  Booth  had 
a  holy  horror  of  the  confessional  as  practised  in  the 
Boman  Church,  she  was  herself  the  only  practical  working 
substitute  which  existed  for  thousands  of  English  men 
and  women — was  a  great  education  for  her,  and  brought 
her  into  more  or  less  vitalising  contact  with  all  phases  of 
human  life  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  the  Boman 
Church  casuistry  has  been  reduced  to  a  science,  and  the 
confessor  is  fortified  at  every  turn  by  what  may  be  OLlled 
leading  cases  to  guide  his  judgment  and  correct  the 
crudity  of  his  own  opinions.  Mrs,  Booth  had  nothing  of 
all  that.  She  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  applied  to  the 
solution  of  each  question  which  was  submitted  to  her  the 
sanctified  common  sense  of  a  shrewd,  practical  English- 
woman,  healthily  situated  in  her  human  relations,  and 
with  her  whole  heart  and  soul  consumed  by  a  desire  to 
save  mankind. 

HEBEDITT  AND  ANTE-NATAL  INFLUENCE. 

Characters  like  l^Irs.  Booth  are  not  made  in  one  gene- 
ration, they  represent  the  accumulations  and  tendencies 
of  the  faculties  of  many  generations,  and  especially 
in  the  generation  inamediately  preceding.  Mrs.  Booth's 
father  was  a  revivalist  preacher  of  a  somewhat  checkered 
career.  Her  mental  and  moral  inheritance,  however, 
seems  to  have  come  to  her  from  her  mother,  who  was  a 
Miss  Milward,  a  lady  of  extremely  hi^  principles  and 
indomitable  will.  Mrs.  Booth's  mother  was  brought  up 
hard,  in  a  loveless  home.  Her  mother  was  dead,  her 
father  indifferent,  and  her  aunt  housekeeper  harsh  and 
unsympathetic.  The  young  girl  rejoiced  therefore  to 
accept  an  offer  of  marriage  made  her  by  a  gentleman  of 
gooa  position,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  her. 

To  her  friends  the  match  seemed  a  desirable  one,  and  had 
met  with  their  unhesitating  approbation.  The  pniepects  were 
brilliant,  and  the  wedding  day  had  bet»n  fixcxl,  when,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  marriage,  certain  oircurostances  came  to  her 
knowledge  which  proved  conclusively  that  her  lover  was  not  the 
hi^h-souled,  noble  character  she  had  supposed  him  to  be — 
indeed,  that  ho  was  unworthy  of  the  womanly  love  and  con- 
fidence she  had  so  unreservedly  reposed  in  him.  With  the 
same  promptness  and  decision  which  afterwards  characterised 
her  daughter,  Miss  Milward*s  mind  was  made  up,  and  the 
engagement  was  immediately  broken  off. 

It  was  in  vain  that  day  after  day  her  lover  called  at  the 
house,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  pt^rsuade  her  to  relent  She 
dared  not  tmst  herself  even  to  see  him,  lest  she  should  fall 
beneath  the  still  keenly  realise*!  temptation,  and  lest  her  heart 
should  get  the  better  of  her  judgment.  At  length,  seized  with 
despair,  he  turned  his  luirse's  he^wl  from  the  door  and  galloiW 
away,  he  knew  not,  cared  not,  wliither— galloped  till  his  liorse 
was  covered  with  foam— f^alloped  till  it  staggered  and  fell, 
dying,  beneath  him,  while  be  rose  to  lus  feet  a  hopele«a 
maniac!  The  anxiety  had  \xKm  too  much  for  his  brain,  and 
the  next  news  that  Miss  Milward  received  was  that  he  had 
been  taken  to  an  asylum,  where  he  would  probably  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

FAITH  CURE  AND  CONVERSION. 

The  shock  to  Miss  Milward  almost  proved  fatal,  for 
sixteen  weeks  she  lay  between  life  and  death«  The 
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mental  shock  brought  on  severe  introspection  and  pro- 
longed meditation  npon  her  relations  with  the  invisible 
world.  For  a  long  time  she  was  in  despair ;  at  last,  the 
visit  of  a  Christian  minister  brought  her  from  darkness 
into  light.  In  the  account  which  Mr.  Tucker  gives  of 
her  conversion,  we  see  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
original  spark  ^om  which  the  Salvation  ^rmy  sprang : — 

The  preacher's  recipe,  "  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  was  almost  too  simple  to  be  trusted. 
It  appeared  at  first  incredible.  But  at  lenj^th  she  grasped  the' 
trutL  It  was  too  precious,  too  potent,  too  necessary  to  be 
doubted  or  denied.  •  With  all  her  heart  she  embraced  it,  and 
vas  able  to  realise  during  the  first  interview  that  her  sins  were 
forgiven. 

Wonderful  to  relate,  scarcely  had  the  minister  left,  when 
Miss  Milward  was  able  to  Hse,  dress,  and  leave  lier  room, 
healed  in  body  as  well  as  in  soul. 

With  Miss  Milward  the  change  was  not  one  of  mere  creed 
or  sentiment.  It  penetrated  every  fibre  of  her  being.  It  shone 
through  her  every  capacity.  It  revolutionised  her  life,  and 
marked  indelibly  her  whole  career. 

Miss  Milward  was  not  a  woman  to  do  things  by  halves, 
any  more  than  her  daughter  was  after  her.  She  became  an 
out-and-out  Methodist,  although  before  that  time  she  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  She  cut  up 
her  ball-dresses,  discarded  all  ornamentation  of  her  person, 
and  went  regularly  to  meeting. 

THE  OdUBSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER,  ETC. 

One  of  the  Methodist  preachers,  Mr.  John  Mumford,  a 
popular,  energetic  young  man,  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Milward,  and  offered  her  marriage.  Her  father  was 
furious : — 

Kot  only  was  the  young  preacher  ordergd  out  of  the  house, 
but,  as  the  door  slammed  behind  him,  Mr.  Milward  with  his 
own  hand  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  as  though  to  make  his 
return  doubly  impossible. 

He  then  sternly  called  upon  his  daughter  to  choose  between 
her  lover  and  her  home.  Either  the  proposed  engagement 
must  be  for  ever  abandoned,  or  she  must  leave  at  once  her 
father's  roof,  and  face  the  consequences,  be  they  what  they 
might.  The  ordeal  was  a  trying  one,  but  her  courage  did  not 
waver.  She  would  not,  even  in  appearance,  bow  before  the 
«torm. 

True  to  his  word,  and  urged  on  by  the  aunt,  Mr.  Milward  at 
length  commanded  his  daughter  to  leave  the  house.  She  went 
forth  penniless,  without  so  much  as  a  change  of  clothing,  sacri- 
ficing every  worldly  prospect. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  woman  that,  although  she 
left  home  under  these  circumstances,  she  made  a  vow 
that  she  would  never  marry  the  man  of  her  choice  except- 
ing with  her  father's  consent.  This  seemed  hopeless,  but 
within  a  few  months  she  did  marry  with  her  father's 
approval.  Of  the  marriage  thus  begun,  Catherine 
IBooth  was  the  only  daughter.  Both  physiologists  and 
psychologists  would  find  it  an  easy  thing  to  trace  many 
of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Booth  to  the 
ante-natal  experiences  of  her  mother. 

AB  THE  twig's  BENT  THE  TEEB's  INCLINED. 

Mrs.  Booth  is  not  only  a  strong  instance  of  the  working 
of  the  law  of  heredity,  her  character  is  equally  important 
as  bearing  upon  the  significance  of  early  training.  Mr. 
Tucker  says : — 

From  an  incredibly  early  age,  Catherine  became  her  mother's 
companion  and  confidnnte,.  With  the  exception  of  her  brother, 
who  went  to  America  when  only  sixteen,  she  had  no  playmates. 
Children,  as  a  rule,  were  so  badly  brought  up  that  Mrs. 
Mumford  dreaded  their  contaminating  influence  upon  her 
•daughter.  To  some  this  may  appoar  too  harsh  a  rule,  but  it 
"wn«  one  which  Mrs.  Booth  herself  adopted  in  bringing  up  her 
family,  and  the  result  has  surely  justined  its  wisdom. 
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Mrs.  Mumford,  alf;Tpug]i  a  woman  of  the  sternest 
principle,  was  exceedin^^  tender  and  sympathetic.  Her 
soul  ever  aspired  after  the  highest,  and  the  constant 
brooding  of  the  mother's  lovo  upon  the  child  produced 
such  an  cflFect  that  Mrs.  Booth  says  she  could  never 
remember  the  time  when  she  had  not  intense  yearnings 
after  God. 

NO  French! 

In  the  Mumford  family  no  novels  were  allowed.  The 
mother  could  not  endure  works  of  fiction — they  were  not 
true;  and  as  for  French,  she  simply  abominated  the 
language.  She  did  not  let  her  daughter  learn  one  word 
of  it,  for  it  would  have  given  her  the  key  to  what  she 
described  as  "an  infidel  and  impure  novelistic  litera- 
ture." Mrs.  Booth  on  those  questions  departed  from 
the  severity  of  her  mother.  Her  own  children  were 
taught  French  under  safeguards.  On  this  she  felt  very 
strongly,  as  she  believed  that  thousands  have  been  in- 
directly ruined  both  for  this  world  and  the  next,  owing  to 
the  use  in  schools,  of  "  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  other 
brilliant  but  ungodly  Frenchmen.'*  Mrs.  Booth  had  been 
taught  to  read  from  the  Bible  when  she  was  three,  and 
when  she  was  five  it  was  her  habit  to  stand  by  her 
mother's  side  on  a  footstool  and  read  the  Scriptures. 
Before  she  was  twelve  years  old  she  had  read  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  through  eight  times  over. 

DOLLS  AS  EDUCATORS. 

This  nervous,  susceptible,  Bible-educated  child  wfts  not 
altogether  denied  the  recreations  of  ordinary  childhood. 
It  is  a  relief  to  learn  that  she  was  passionately  fond  of 
dolls;  but  even  here  the  intensity  of  her  nature  asserted 
itself,  and  her  biographer  tells  us  that  dolls  became  the 
instrument  of  culture  rather  than  a  mere  recreation. 

So  devoted  was  she  to  her  miniature  family,  and  in  so 
practical  a  manner  did  she  labour  for  them,  that  with  her 
it  almost  ceased  to  be  play,  and  rather  became  a  pleasing 
education  for  the  heavy  and  responsible  maternal  duties  which 
fell  to  her  lot  in  after  life.  She  must  .feed  them,  dress  them, 
put  them  to  bed,  and  even  pray  with  them,  before  her  mother- 
heart  could  be  satisfied.  And  in  her  spare  moments  she  might 
be  seen,  with  earnest  face  and  bended  back<  eagerly  plying 
needle  and  thread,  thus  acquiring  a  skill  which  she  turned  to 
such  good  account  in  after  life,  that  ladies  in  admiring  her 
handiwork  would  beg  to  be  told  the  name  of  her  tailor,  in 
order  that  they  might  go  to  the  same  place  for  their  children's 
clothes. 

A  TEMPBRANCE  OFFICIAL  AT  TWELVE. 

Soon,  however,  she  gave  up  dolls,  and  when  only 
twelve  years  old  plunged  into  the  temperance  cause. 
When  twelve  she  became  the  secretary  of  a  juvenile 
Temperance  Society  which  arranged  meetings  and  col- 
lected subscriptions.  She  used  to  lock  herself  up  in  her 
bedroom  in  order  to  write  anonymous  letters  to  tem- 
perance magazines,  which  then  absorbed  her  attention. 

It  was  at  the  table  at  meal-times  that  she  received  her 
most  useful  education.  Her  father  was  an  ardent 
politician,  and  was  delighted  to  explain  to  his  child  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  This 
mature  little  miss  of  twelve  had  her  own  ideas  on  politics, 
and  fought  her  father  across  the  table.  One  particular 
subject  on  which  »they  diflfered  was  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, for  Mrs.  Booth,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  "  the  Catholics  so  invariably  misused 
political  power,  as  to  prove  that  they  were  unfit  to  be 
intrusted  with  it." 

Even  in  these  early  days  she  had  a  very  strong  sense 
of  responsibility  for  all  those  whom  she  could  in  any  way 
influence.  *'  When  I  see  people  going  wrong,"  she  said, 
"I  must  tell  the  poor  things  how  to  manage."  Her 
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passionate  sympathy  with  the  poor^  >  suffering  and  her 
intense  human  feeling  which  pre^|^  over  all  prejudices 
of  morality  early  asserted  itsel:?  "On  one  occasion,  says 
Mr.  Tucker 

While  running  along  the  road  with  hoop  and 'stick,  she 
saw  a  drunkard  being  dragged  to  the  lock-up  by  a  constable. 
A  jeering  mob  was  hooting  the  unfortunate  culprit.  His  utter 
loneliness  appealed  powerfully  to  her.  It  seemed  that  he  had 
not  a  friend  in  the  world. 

Quick  as  lightning  Catherine  sprang  to  his  side,  and  marched 
down  the  street  with  him,  determined  that  he  should  feel  that 
there  was  at  least  one  heart  that  sympathised  with  him, 
whether  it  mighty  be  for  his  fault  or  his  misfortune  that  he  was 
suffering. 

HEB  SYMPATHY  WITH  ANIMALS. 

And  here  it  is  well  to  note  with  what  passionate 
sympathy  she  regarded  those  who  were  suffering,  whether 
they  were  drunkards  or  animals,  so  long  as  they  were 
sentient  beings.  Up  to  the  very  last  this  was  one  of  the 
dominant  notes  of  Mrs.  Booth's  life.  When  a  mere  child 
the  sight  of  animals  suffering  would  send  her  into  a 
speechless  paroxysm  of  grief.  She  consoled  herself  by 
thinking  that  Butler  and  Wesley  might  possibly  be 
correct  in  their  speculations  as  to  the  future  life  of 
animals.  She  wished  that  animals  might  live  again, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  the  redress  which  they 
seemed  to  be  denied  in  this  world.  In  her  early  girlhood 
she  had  a  great  sorrow  in  the  death  of  a  retriever  dog, 
which  her  father  shot.  The  capital  sentence  was  inGicted 
because  the  dog  had  plunged  through  a  large  gla.ss  window 
in  order  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  child  Catherine,  who 
had  cried  out  suddenly  with  pain.   She  says : — 

For  months  I  suffered  intolerably,  especially  in  realising 
that  it  was  in  the  effort  to  alleviate  my  sufferings  the  beautiful 
creature  lost  its  life.  Days  passed  before  I  could  speak  to  my 
father,  although  he  afterwards  greatly  regretted  his  hasty 
action,  and  strove  to  console  me  as  best  he  c^uld.  The  fact 
that  I  had  no  child  companionB  doubtless  made  me  miss  my 
speechless  one  the  more. 

THE  HORSES*  LADY  BOUNTIFUL. 

In  after  life  this  habit  of  caring  for  animals  found 
constant  expression.  She  was  an  apostle  of  humanity  to 
the  donkey  boys.  On  one  occasion,  when  she  saw  a 
donkey  boy  strike  his  animal  with  a  heavy-heided 
hammer,  she  leapt  out  of  her  carriage,  and,  notwith- 
standing a  rather  nasty  fell  on  her  face  in  the  road,  ran 
after  the  boy  and  succeeded  in  rousing  him  to  some  sense 
of  his  wickedness.  She  got  the  hammer,  and  then,  over- 
come with  excitement  and  exhaustion,  she  fainted'away, 
and  was  with  difficulty  rjarried  home.  It  was  in  vain  to 
reason  against  this  passion  of  sympathy;  with  her,  it 
simply  possessed  her  with  an  overpowering  force — she 
lost  her  voice  and  became  for  the  moment  quite  spe-chless. 
Fortunately,  it  did  not  always  take  her  so  violentlv,  and 
Mr.  Tucker  gives  the  following  incident,  which  wilf  cause 
many  to  feel  a  liking  for  her  who  would  never  have  been 
excited  to  admiration  by  her  exploits  in  other  paths  :— 

If,  in  her  walks  or  drives,  Mrs.  Booth  happened  to  notice 
any  horses  left  out  to  graze  which  looked  over-worked  and 
ill-fed,  she  would  send  round  to  the  dealers  for  a  bushel  of 
com,  stowuig  it  away  in  some  part  of  the  liouse.  Then,  when 
evening  fell,  she  would  sally  forth  with  a  child  or  servant 
carrying  a  supply  of  food  to  the  field  in  which  the  ))oor 
creatures  had  been  marked,  watching  with  the  utmost  satisfao 
tion  while  they  had  a  "  real  good  tuck-in."  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  horses  were  wxm  able  to  recognise  her,  and 
would  run  a  Ions;  the  hedge  whenever  their  benefactress  passed 
by,  craning  their  necks  and  snorting  their  thanks,  to  the 
surprise  and  perplexity  of  those  who  were  not  in  the  secret. 


THE  METHODIST  CHILD. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  It  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  read  that  Catherine  and  her  mother  were  so 
deeply  attached  to  Methodism  that  little  Catherine  used 
to  watch  "  with  profound  pity  "  members  of  other  denomi- 
nations who  passed  the  house  on  their  way  to  their  various 
places  of  worship  !  She  made  sacrifices  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  her,  throwing  herself  with  ardour  into  mis- 
sionary work.  She  gave  up  the  use  of  sugar,  practised 
all  possible  self-denial,  collected  subscriptions  from  her 
friends  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  missionaries. 

THB  OLD  ADAM. 

Mrs.  Mumford  feared  sending  her  child  to  school,  but 
at  last  she  ventured  to  expose  her  to  the  risks  of  un- 
restrained contact  with  others  of  her  kind.  And  when 
she  made  the  experiment  the  home  training  asserted 
itself.  Catherine  became  monitor,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  general  referee  and  unimpeachable  authority  upon 
every  question  of  fact  that  might  be  in  dispute.  She  was 
a  good  deal  teased— as  might  have  been  expected,  i)ossibly 
it  would  have  been  better  if  she  had  b€«n  mare  teased. 
It  is  quite  refreshing  to  learn  that  the  Old  Adam  some- 
times asserted  itself  in  outbursts  of  anger.  The  capacity 
to  get  into  a  rage  was  always  latent  in  Mrs.  Booth,  but  she 
kept  it  well  in  hand,  and  was  always  desperately  sorry  for 
it  when  she  did  give  way.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
imgodly  and  profane  will  be  more  attracted  to  her  for  her 
faults  than  by  her  virtues.  But  for  these  occasional  out- 
bursts she  would  be  altogether  too  impossibly  and 
intolerably  good. 

THE  FIRST  LOVE  AFFAIR. 

When  she  left  school  she  had  an  incipient  love  afi&iir. 
She  was  only  fifteen.  Her  cousin  paid  her  attentions  which 
she  by  no  means  disliked.  But  her  cousin  was  an  unsaved 
man,  and  after  much  hesitation  she  ultimately  decided  to 
break  off  all  connection  with  him,  taking  her  stand  upon 
the  verse,  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  un- 
believers." This  faith  which  she  acted  upon  in  her 
youth  she  enforced  resolutely  in  her  lat^  years.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  pages  of  these  books  contains  a  long 
letter  written  to  a  Christian  woman  who  had  asked  her 
advice  as  to  whether  or  not  she  should  accept  a  proposal 
from  an  unconverted  lover. 

A  SPIRITUAL  GRISTS. 

In  1844  the  Mumfords  came  to  London,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  Brixton.  It  will  surprise  many  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  soul  experience  of  mortals  under 
the  Methodist  discipline  that,  although  Mrs.  Booth  had 
been  from  her  earliest  childhood  dedicated  to  the  Divine 
service,  and  had  actually  refused  a  lover  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  saved,  when  she  came  to  London  she 
pa8.«?ed  through  a  great  spiritnal  crisis  that  begim  in 
doubt  of  her  own  salvation.  Her  own  story  of  it  is  as 
follows: — 

I  was  terribly  afraid  of  being  self-deceived.  I  remembered, 
too,  the  occasional  ootbursts  of  tempter  when  I  was  at  school". 
Neither  could  I  call  to  mind  any  jMirticular  place  or  time 
when  I  had  definitely  stepped  out  upon  the  promises,  and  had 
claimed  the  immediate  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  receiving  the 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  I  had  become  a  child  of  God 
and  an  heir  of  heaven. 

It  seemed  to  mo  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  I  could  be 
saved  and  yet  not  know  it.  At  any  rate,  I  could  not  permit 
my8€*lf  to  remain  longer  in  doubt  regardinfif  the  matter. 

I  can  never  forpet  the  agony  I  passed  through.  I  used  to 
pace  my  room  till  two  oVlock  in  the  morning,  and  when, 
utterly  exhausted,  I  lay  down  at  length  to  sleep,  I  would 
place  my  Bible  and  hymn-book  under  my  pillow,  praying  that 
I  might  wake  up  with  the  assurance  of  salvation.  One 
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morning  as  I  opened  my  hymn-book,  my  eyes  fell  upon  the 
words : 

My  Gorl,  I  am  Thine  ! 
What  a  comfort  Divine, 
What  a  blessing  to  know  that  my  Jesus  is  mine.! 

Scores  of  times  I  ht^d  read  and  sung  these  words,  but  now 
they  came  home  to  my  inmost  soul  with  a  force  and  illumina- 
tion they  had  never  before  possessed.  It  was  as  imjiossible  for 
me  to  doubt  as  it  had  before  been  for  me  to  exercise  faith. 

THE  METHODS  OP  A  YOUNG  METHODIST. 

The  next  three  years  she  seems  to  have  gone  on  living 
as  a  good  Methodist,  occasionally  leading  the  class  in 
prayer  with  gi'eat 
palpitation  of  heart 
and  sense  of  burden. 
She  read  her  Bible 
twice  through  from 
end  to  end  in  six- 
teen months,  and 
then  read  it  over 
again  with  prayer 
for  light  and  under- 
standing.  She 
ordered  her  life  ac- 
cording to  a  printed 
set  of  rules  which 
she  read  over  once 
a  week,  and  added 
to  them  some  daily 
rules  for  her  own 
guidance.  She  ab- 
stained from  dinner 
on  Fridays,  and 
butter  in,  the  morn- 
ing. "  Oh,  my  Lord ! 
help  me  to  be  more 
fully  decided  in  all 
things,"  she  prayed, 
*'  and  not  to  confer 
with  flesh  and  blood, 
but  to  be  able  to 
take  up  and  able  to 
sustain  the  sacred 
cross."  She  had  not 
long  to  wait. 

HER  EXPrLSION  FROM 
THE  METHODISTS. 

In  the  next  year 
came  the  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of 
Methodism,  which 
led  to  the  secession 
or  expulsion  of  a 
body  known  as  the 
Methodist  Re- 
formers.  That  act 
of  folly  and  intoler- 
ance has  been  re- 
gretted  by  all 
rational  Wesleyans  ever  since.  But  forty  years  ago 
Wesley ans  were  not  very  rational,  and  were  very  intolerant 
and  despotic.  Not  only  were  the  leaders  of  the  Reformers 
expelled  from  the  Conference,  but  similar  expulsions  went 
on  throughout  the  country  of  those  who  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  excommunicated  minority.  Miss  Mum  ford, 
who  was  now  about  twenty  years  old,  was  warned  that  she 
could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  class  if  she  insisted  on 
extending  her  countenance  and  sympathy  to  the  cause  of 
the  expelled.   Finding  argument  of  no  avail  her  class 
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leader  reluctantly  dec-  led  to  withhold  her  ticket  of  mem- 
bership : — 

It  was  thus  that  Miss  M^unford  found  herself  expelled  from 
the  Wesleyan  Church.  ^'Tliis  was  one  of  the  first  great 
troubles  of  my  life,"  says  Mrs.  Booth,  **  and  cost  me  the  keenest 
anguish.  I  was  young.  I  had  been  nursed  and  cradled  in 
Methodism,  and  loved  it  with  a  lovo.  which  has  gone  al  ogetlRT 
out  of  fashion  among  Protestants  for  their  Church." 

THE  NEMESIS  OP  E0CLE6IA8TICI8M. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  consolatory  for  those  who  love 
to  see  letribntion  falling  upon  the  intolerant  to  reflect 

upon  the  loss  whicli 
Methodism  suflfered 
when  that  decision 
was  taken.  Since 
the  dajs  of  John 
Wesley  no  Englisli- 
woman  has  arisen 
who  was  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of 
Wesley,  and  who 
had  so  much  s]>in- 
tual  power  and 
genius  of  projja- 
ganda  as  Mrs.  Booth, 
and  yet  the  men 
who  called  them- 
selves by  his  name 
cast  her  from  their 
synagogue.  It  seems 
to  be  an  invariable 
law.  It  seems  to 
be  the  Nemesis 
which  dogs  tlic  heels 
of  intolerance. 
Thus  was  Mrs. 
Booth  turned  away 
from  the  denomina- 
tion in  which  she 
had  been  reared, 
and  which  she  had 
always  idealised. 
It  had  been  her 
highest  ambition  to 
serve  its  interests 
with  all  the  strength 
of  her  nature. 

HER  FIRST  CLASS. 

The  Reformers, 
as  they  were  called, 
were  not  slow  in 
availing  themselves 
of  her  remarkable 
talents.  They  com- 
menced to  hold 
meetings  in  a  hall 
near  her  home,  and 
they  oflered  her  the 
senior  class  in  the 
Sunday-school.  To  this  class,  which  consisted  of  fifteen 
girls  from  twelve  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  she  devoted 
herself  for  the  next  three  years.  She  laboured  with  the?e 
girls  as  she  afterwards  laboured  with  the  audiences  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  She  made  them  all  pray,  and  they  used 
to  have  protracted  prayer  meetings  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  class  was  over.  She  often  went  on  until 
she  lost  her  voice,  and  did  not  regain  it  for  a  day  or  two. 

THE  BOOK  AS  A  HUMAN  LOCUMENT. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  follow  ^Irs.  Booth's  pilgrimage 
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from  this  point  of  departure  d^^^'  to  the  close  of  her 
remarkable  career.  The  pictiuy  hich  Mr.  Tiicker  gives 
lis  of  her  courtship  and  manr«oa  life  is  very  interesting. 
As  a  study  in  human  nature  it  may  be  commended  to 
many  of  those  who  have  no  sympathy  whatever  in  the 
religious  convictions  which  were  the  very  atmosphere  of 
Mrs.  Booth's  life.  As  a  human  document  this  book  is 
interesting  apart  from  its  spiritual  value,  for  the  Booths 
obeyed  the  Positivist  commandment  to  "  live  openly  "  in 
its  strictest  sense.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  in  the 
l>ook  than  the  statement  that  Mrs.  Booth  was  wont  in  her 
later  days  to  lament  that  she  had  been  privately  married, 
as  the  sacrifice  of  what  might  have  been  a  means  of  grace 
and  a  useful  example  to  the  world.  It  may  safely  l^e  said 
that  it  was  upon  that  occasion  only  that  she  did  not  turn 
to  the  full  advantage  every  opportunity  which  was  afforded 
her  of  impressing  her  opinions  of  right  and  wrong  upon 
the  world! 

A  PIONEER  OF  WOMAN's  MINISTRY. 

It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  many  women  to  know 
that  Mrs.  Booth  found  the  burden  of  public  speaking  a 
cross  almost  too  great  to  be  borne,  and  that  she  was 
driven  to  it  by  an  inward  compulsion  which  gave 
her  no  rest.  The  story  of  her  struggle  against  the 
work  of  the  female  ministry,  and  her  gradual  arrival  at 
the  conviction  that  it  was  necessary  for  women  to  use 
^hcir  talents,  if  they  were  not  to  lose  them  to  the 
overpoiyeiing  sense  of  the  obligation  to  speak,  will  rank 
alongside  with  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Besant  ia  the 
history  of  the  evolution  of  womanhood. 

THE  DIVINE  CALL. 

The  story  of  how  this  occurred  she  tells  herself,  as 
follows : — 

During  a  season  of  sickness,  it  seemed  one  day  as  if  the  Lord 
revealed  it  all  to  me  hy  His  Spirit.  I  had  no  vision,  but  a 
revelation  to  my  mind.  He  seemed  to  take  me  back  to  the 
time  when  I  was  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when  I  first  fully  gave  my 
heart  to  Him.  He  showed  me  that  all  the  bitter  way  this  ona 
thing  had  been  the  fly  in  the  pot  of  ointment,  preventing  me 
from  realising  what  I  otherwise  should  have  done.  And  then 
1  remember  prostrating  myself  upon  my  faee  before  Him,  and 
promising  Him  there  in  the  sick  room,  **  Lord,  if  thou  wilt 
return  unto  me  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  revisit  me  with  those 
urgings  of  the  Spirit  which  I  used  to  have,  I  will  obey,  if  I  die 
in  the  attempt."  However,  the  Lord  did  not  revisit  me  im- 
mediately. But  He  permitted  me  to  recover,  and  to  resume  my 
usual  duties. 

About  three  months  afterwards  I  went  to  the  chapel  of 
which  my  husband  was  a  minister  (Bethesda),  and  he  had  an 
extraordinary  service  there.  There  were  a  thousand  people 
present.  I  was  sitting  in  the  minister's  pew,  and  as  the  service 
proceeded  I  felt  the  Holy  Spirit  eome  upon  me.  I  felt  it  to 
the  extremity  of  my  hands  and  feet  It  seemed  as  if  a  voice 
said  to  me :  **  Now  if  you  were  to  go  and  testify,  you  know  I 
would  bless  it  to  your  own  soul  as  well  as  to  the  people  1 "  I 
pisped  afToin,  and  said  in  my  heart :  •*  Yes,  Lord,  I  believe 
Thou  wouldst,  but  I  cannot  do  it ! "  I  had  forgotten  my  vow. 
1  did  not  occur  to  me  at  all. 

A  moment  afterwards  there  flashed  across  my  mind  the 
memory  of  the  bedroom  visitation  when  I  had  promised  the 
Lord  that  I  would  obey  Him  at  all  costs.  And  then  the  voice 
tiecmitl  to  ask  me  if  this  was  consistent  with  that  promise.  I 
almost  jumped  up  and  said,  No,  Lord,  it  is  the  old  thing  over 
a?rain.  But  I  cannot  do  it ! "  I  felt  as  though  I  would  sooner 
die  than  speak.  And  tlien  the  devil  said,  **  Besides,  you  arc 
not  prejittri'd.  You  will  l<K>k  like  a  fool,  and  will  have  nothing 
t»  say."  He  made  a  mistake.  He  overreached  himself  for 
one<».  It  was  this  word  that  settled  it.  **AhI"  I  said,  "this 
is  just  the  point.  I  have  nev^r  yet  been  w^illing  to  be  a  fool 
f<»r  Christ.    Now  I  will  be  one  I " 
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HER  FIRST  APPEARANCE. 
Without  stopping  another  moment,  I  rose  up  from  my  seat 
and  walked  down  the  aisle.  My  dear  husband  was  just  going 
to  conclude.  He  thought  something  had  happened  to  me,  and 
so  did  the  people.  We  had  been  there  two  years,  and  they 
knew  my  timid,  bashful  nature.  He  stepped  down  and  asked 
me,  "  ANTiat  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ? "  I  replied,  **  I  want  to 
say  a  word." 

I  stood — God  only  knows  how — and  if  any  mortal  ever  did 
hang  on  the  arm  of  Omnipotence,  I  did.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
clinging  to  some  human  arm,  but  it  was  a  Divine  One  which 
held  me  up.  I  just  stood  and  told  the  people  how  it  had  come 
about.  I  confessed  as  I  think  everybody  should  who  ha& 
been  in  the  wrong  and  has  misrepresented  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I  said,  "I  daresay  many  of  you  have  been 
looking  upon  me  as  a  very  devoted  woma^  and  one  who  has 
been  living  faithfully  to  God.  But  I  have  come  to  reahse  that  I 
have  been  disobeying  Him,  and  thus  have  brought  darkness 
and  leanness  into  my  soul.  I  have  promised  the  Lord  to  do  so 
no  longer,  and  have  come  to  tell  you  that  henceforth  I  will  be 
obedient  to  the  holy  vision."  There  was  more  weeping,  they 
said,  in  the  chapel  that  day,  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 
Many  dated  a  renewal  in  rignteousness  from  that  very  moment, 
and  began  a  life  of  devotion  and  consecration  to  God. 

From  that  time  onward  Mrs.  Booth  was  never  silent, 
and  spoke  with  ever-increasing  acceptance  down  to  the 
time  of  her  being  laid  aside. 

ON  THE  OTHER  BIDE. 

Passing  by  the  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  which  finds  a  very  appreciative  chroni- 
cler in  Mr.  Tucker,  we  come  down  to  the  story  of  the 
time  when  Mrs.  Booth  lay  dying  at  Claoton-on-Sea. 
That  prolonged  parting  is  described  with  intense  feeling, 
and  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all  who  knew  her 
and  the  multitudes  who  never  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  those  concerned.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  Mrs.  Booth  neared  the  Valley  of  the  Dark  Shadow 
the  animosity  which  she  bad  expressed  during  her  life 
to  all  communications  between  the  dead  and  the  living 
seemed  to  fade  and  grow  dim.  On  one  occasion,  speaking 
of  heaven,  she  said  : — 

"  I  don't  believe  I  shall  bo  fastened  up  in  a  comer  playing  a  * 
harp.    I  shall  let  the  folks  do  it  who  like,  but  I  shall  travel 
about  if  I  can.    I  shall  come  and  see  you  if  I  can,  and  whisper 
things  to  you — some  things  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  say. 
Oh,  I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  getting  a  letter  to  you  when 
I  am  gone.    But  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  visit  you  in  dreams 
and  visions  of  the  night."  Then,  tenderly  stroking  the  Generars 
grey  head,  bowed  by  sorrow  at  her  side,  she  took  his  hand, 
weeping,  and  pressing  it  fervently  to  her  lips,  said — 
«'  And  this  I  do  find. 
We  two  are  so  Joined, 
I  fihall  not  bo  in  glory  and  leave  yoa  behind  1 
*^  Not  long,  I  am  sure,  not  long  1 " 

Those  who  remember  the  account  given  by  her  only 
clairvoyant  daughter  in  coming  home  from  India,  which 
.  was  quoted  in  The  Review  of  Beviewb  for  Apiil,  1892, 
will  know  that  Mrs.  Booth  was  as  good  as  her  word.  Her 
practice,  after  having  had  experience  of  both  sides, 
naturally  discounts  the  value  which  nught  otherwise  bo 
attached  to  the  very  strong  denunciation  which  in  her 
earthly  life  she  levelled  against  all  those  who  ventured  to 
pay  any  attention  to  commimications  from  the  other  side. 

I  commend  these  volumes  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
what  a  woman  can  do  for  the  world  without  neglecting 
her  own  family,  or  ceasing  to  be  intensely  womanly. 
Those  who  desire  to  know  how  the  Salvation  Army  came 
into  being,  and  how  it  is  what  it  is,  will  find  Mr.  Tucker's 
volumes  their  most  trustworthy  guide.  Well  got  up,  care- 
fully printed,  and  copiously  illustrated,  they  are  not  an  un- 
worthy tribute  to  one  of  the  worthiest  women  of  our  time. 
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A    GUIDE    TO    THE    CHRISTMAS    BOOKS    OF  1802. 


VERY  year  the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  best  books 
from  the  huge  mass  of  miscellaneous  reading  which 
at  the  Christmas  season  encumbers  our  shelves 

becomes  greater,  for  every  year  the  output  of  Christmas 

literature  is  larger.   This  month 

scarcely  a  publisher  but  has  sent  us 

a  large  parcel  of  books  of  all  sorts 

and  sizes  aud  suitable  to  children 

of  all  ages.   The  elders,  too,  are 

not  uncatered  for.    Their  needs 

are  considered  almost  as  carefully, 

if  not  as  wisely,  as  thosa  of  the 

children,  and  the  result  is  a  goodly 

nuinber  of  what  our  grandfathers 

called  "  table-books,"  which  seldom 

manage  to  interest  their  readers 

for  more  thian  a  few  minutes,  and 

whose  sole  use  seems  to  be  to  en- 
cumber the  drawing-room  tables 

of  their  possessors.  Happily,  how- 
ever, this  class  of  book  this  year 

is  less  plentiful.   Publishers,  no 

doubt,  are  discovering  that  grown- 
up people  prefer  that  their  presents 

shall  he  books  of  constant  useful- 
ness.  In  speaking  of  those  books 

which  have  most  attracted  our 

fancy  this  Christmas,  it  will  be 

proper  and  seasonable  to  give  the 

little  ones  the  first  place.  The 

two  books  which  are  sure  to  gain 

the  most  readers  are  Mr.  Andrew 

Lang's  "  Green  Fairy  Book,"  which  we  noticed  last  month, 

and  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs's  '*  Indian  Fairy  Tales,"*  a  worthy 

successor  to  those  charming  volumes,  "English  Fairy 

Tales"  and  "Celtic 

Fairy  Tales."  Indeed, 

there  is  do  writer  for 

the  young  who  more 

deserves  canonization 

at  the  hands  of  his 

youthful  readers  than 

Mr.  Jacobs,  the  very 

chief  and  prince  of 

modem  story-tellers. 

He  has  revivified  and 

re-animated  the  old 

stories  of  our  child- 
hood  as   no  other 

modem  writer  has 

done,  and  his  three 

vohmies  have  won  for 

themselves  a  place  in 

the  row  of  nursery 

classics. 

FAIBY    TALES  FROM 
TBB  LAND  OF  IND. 

Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  folk- 
lorist,  and  conse- 
quently his  volumes 


MR.  JOSEPH  JACOBS. 
(From  a  pJtotograph  by  the  Stereoscopic  Company.^ 


have  ascientific interest  apart  from  their  appeal  to  children. 
But  he  has  wisely  packed  away  his  thirty  pages  of  learned 

•  <«IndiAa  Fairy  Tales."  By  Joseph  Jacobs.   D&vid  Nutt.  6s. 


notes,  in  which  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  different  stories 
and  notes  the  parallels  from  other  races  and  times,  at  the 
end  of  the  l)ook,  where  no  ordinary  child  will  care  to 
So  far  as  Europe  has  a  common  stock  of  fair'y 
iales,"  says  Mr.  Jacobs,  '  it  owes 
this  to  India,"  and  he  inclines  to 
the  belief  that  most  of  our  Euro- 
pean fairy  stories  have  been 
brought  from  thence  by  cmsaders, 
missionaries,  Gipsies,  and  travel- 
lers. ^Vhether  his  success  is  at- 
tendant upon  his  having  gone  to 
the  fountain-head  of  all  the  fairy 
stories  of  the  world  for  the  mate- 
rials for  this  new  volume  we  cannot 
say,  I)ut  we  have  never  read  fairy 
stories  which  delighted  us  more, 
and  which  seemed  more  likely  to 
please  the  children  for  whom,  of 
course,  they  are  primarily  written. 
"  Punchkin  "  is  a  tmly  charming 
story,  and  one  of  the  best.  It  is 
all  about  a  wicked  magician  whose 
life  depended  upon  the  life  of  a 
little  parrot.  If  the  parrot  was 
killed,  then  the  magician  must 
die ;  so  he  hid  it  in  the  midst  of 
a  jungle,  and  surrounded  it  with 
thousands  of  genii.  He  has 
wickedly  carried  oft'  a  beautiful 
princess,  and  her  son  finds  out 
about  the  parrot,  and  manages 
to  kill  it,  and  then  the  magician  dies,  and  the  princess 
and  all  his  captives  are  set  free.  "Loving  Laili"  is 
another  of  the  best  stories,  and  from  it  this  illustration 

is  taken.  Laili  is  a 
princess  seeking  the 
prince  whom  she  is 
to  marry.  She  meets 
a  fakir,  who  tells  her 
that  she  must  go  to 
the  river  and  jump 
into  the  mouth  of  a 
big  fish,  which  she 
will  see,  and  that  it 
will  take  her  to  her 
lover.  But,  in  tmth, 
all  the  stories  are  de- 
lightful, and  it  is  the 
manifestduty  of  every 
parent  to  present  liis 
or  her  children  witli 
the  book.  Mr.  John 
D.  Batten's  illustra- 
tions are  better  than 
ever.  He  is  far  away 
the  best  illustrator  of 
fairy  tales  that  wo 
have,  and  he  has  ad- 
mirably reproduced 
the  Oriental  charac- 
ter of  the  stories  in  his  many  and  pleasant  pictures,  one 
of  the  smallest  of  which  is  given  here.  The  binding 
deserves  a  word  of  praise. 


Indian  Fairy  Tala* 
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BF.0WNIE8  AND  BOSE-LEAYES. 

Not  quite  so  gootl,  but  still  a  very  excellent  volume  for 
children,  is  Roma  White's  (Miss  Blanche  Oram)  Brownies 
and  Rose-Leaves,"  *  which  is  very  well  illustrated  by 
Mr.  L.  Leslie  Brooke.  Of  course,  no  writer  of  fairy  tales 
in  the  present  day  has  the  slightest  possible  chance  in 
comi)etition  with  the  fairy  tales  of  the  past,  but  Miss 
Oram's  stories  are  as  good  as  any  modern  fairy  tales 
which  we  l.ave  read  for  some  time ;  and,  after  all,  the 
last  few  years  have  given  us  some  very  pretty  stories, 
although  nothing  approaching  the  excellence  of  the  tales 
of  the  past.  But  besides  telling  pretty  little  stories  in  an 
exceedingly  pretty  manner,  Miss  Oram  has  a  very  pleasant 
gift  of  song,  which  she  uses  to  great  advantage  in  the 
verses  which  alternate  with  the 
tales.  There  is  no  story-loving 
child  but  will  be  delighted  with 
Miss  Oram's  volume  and  with 
Mr.  Brooke's  pictures,  one  of  which 
wo  reproduce.  By  the  way,  the 
print  in  both  of  these  last  volumes 
is  very  good — ^a  most  imix)rtaat 
point. 

THE  LEGENDS  OF  IRELAND. 

Considering  its  excellence  and 
the  originality  of  its  contentn,  the 
cheapest  child's  l)Ook  of  the.  year — 
and  if  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Jacobs's 
volume,  we  should  say  the  best — 
is  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady's  "Finn 
and  His  Companions  "t  in  the 
clianningly  got  up  Children's 
Library.  Mr.  O'Grady  has  repro- 
duced in  singularly  pure  and  ex- 
cellent English  a  numlx^r  of  the 
less -known  Ossianic  legends  of 
Ireland,  as  were  told  by  Ossian's 
cousin,  Caelta,  to  St.  Patrick.  The 
volume  contains  four  stories,  and 
all  have  a  certain  continuity  of 
interest.  Fiim  and  his  people. 
Mr.  O'Grady  tells  us,  flourished 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
and  were  the  immediate  ancestor 
of  the  Scots,  who,  with  the  Picts, 
did  KO  much  to  destroy  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Empire'  in  Britain. 
He  is  of  course  as  mythical  a  cha- 
racter as  our  own  King  Arthur — 
who  by  the  way  figures  in  one  of 
the  stories  in  a  light  hardly  as 
favourable  as  that  in  which  we 
are  wont  to  see  him  —  and  his 
deinls  are  even  more  wonderful. 
None  of  liis  race  could  stand 

against  him.  And  it  was  he,  the  legends  tell  us,  who 
cleare<l  Ireland  of  the  dragons,  monsters,  and  sjwage 
beasts  with  wliich  it  was  infested.  Strictly  s])eakin?r, 
these  Ossianic  stories  are  not  fairy  stories,  but  their 
subjects  are  supernatural  and  marvellous,  and  children 
will  he  delighted  with  them.  The  description  of  a  light 
between  'Finn  and  a  blue  dragon  whose  mouth  was  as 
wide  as  the  gate  of  a  city  is  jiarticularly  enthralling. 
But  Mr.  O'Grady  has  done  something  else  Wsides  giving 

•  "  Brownies  and  Roee-I^vea."   By  Roma  White.   A.  D.  Innes  and  Co. 

3?.  C  I. 

t  "  Finn  and  His  Companions."  By  SUndiah  O'Grady.  T.  Fislier  Unwin. 

3s.  6 1. 


(/-Vow  "  Brownia  and  Hote-Jj^avci,") 


our  children  a  delightful  collection  of  wonder-stories: 
he  has  produced  a  volume  which  if  it  is  not  literature 
is  yet  remarkably  near  to  it.  We  hoiHJ  that  these  old 
Irish  legends  will  sujjply  us  with  a  yearly  volume  from 
Mr.  O'Grady's  pen. 

THE  8T0RIE8  OF  STANLEY'S  NEGROES. 

Certainly  there  was  no  necessity  for  Mr.  Mounteney 
Jephson  to  aiK)logise  for  his  very  pleasant  cliildren's 
book,  "  Stories  Told  in  an  African  Forest,*  which  should 
be  very  popular  this  Christmas.  In  an  introductory 
chapter  he  tells  his  readers  about  the  Emin  Pasha  Ex- 
l>edition  and  its  cause,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  had  to  l^e  overcome  in  the  march  through  the  great 
forest.  He  descrilx?s  the  building  of  Fort  Bodo,  and  the 
life  of  the  expedition  while  it  was 
resting,  in  a  very  interesting  man- 
ner, and  he  has  connected  the 
various  stories  by  a  description  of 
the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  told.  On  Sunday  after- 
noon, it  ai)pear8,  Mr.  Stanley  and 
his  officers  used  to  hold  a  gather- 
ing of  their  negroes,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  would  tell  them  some 
fairy  tale  or  a  story  out  of  the 
Bible,  and  then  the  Zanzibaris 
would  in  their  turn  i-epeat  one  or 
other  of  their  own  stories,  which 
are  here  collected  by  Mr.  Jephson. 
They  are  certainly  very  interest- 
ing, and  children  are  sure  to  like 
them ;  but  we  imagine  that  either 
Mr.  Jephson  has  set  them  down 
from  memory,  or  that  he  has  pur- 
posely altered  them  to  some  con- 
siderable extent,  for  they  have  not 
that  richness  of  colour  and  wealth 
of  incident  which  we  would  expect 
from  the  folk-tales  of  a  barbaric 
l)eople.  However,  children  are 
sure  to  be  delighted  with  the  book, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered.  It  is  prettily 
bound,  with  a  clever  little  sketch 
on  the  cover  by  Mrs.  Stanley  of 
negro  babies  dancing.  Mr.Buckly's 
illustrations  are  numerous  and 
generally  good,  but  the  volume  is 
a  little  too  expensive. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR  OP 
"RUDDER  ORAKGE.'' 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tanobar  had  dis- 
covered a  wonderful  fruit,  wliich 
he  called  the  Cosmic  Bean,  and 
which,  with  verv  little  cultivation,  would  provide  enough 
food  for  the  wiiole  nation.  But  the  wise  young  king 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  all  men  could  get  enough 
to  eat  without  working  they  would  never  do  anything 
at  all,  so  he  got  all  the  plants  together  and  destroyed 
them.  This  is  the  outline  of  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton's 
''Great  Show  in  Kolx)l-land."t  The  charaeters  also 
comprit^e  a  good  magician,  who  takes  a  servant  al)Out 
with  him  to  measure  liis  grin  when  his  plans  are  going 

•  "Stories  Told  in  an  African  Forest."   5y  A.  J.  Mounteney  Jephsoa. 

f'Tlie  Great  Show  ta  Kobol-land."  Qy  Fnuik  R.  Stockton.  James  B. 
Osgood,  McUvaiDe  and  Co.  28. 
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satisfactorily,  and  a  goodly  number  of  fairies  and  genii. 
Mr.  Dan  Beard's  illusti-ations  are  very  good,  and  the 
volume  is  beautifully  bound  and  printed. 

The  other  volume  which  Mr.  Stockton  has  contributed 
to  the  children's  literature  of  the  year,  "  The  Clocks  of 
Eondaine,"  *  is  sure  to  be  very  popular,  for  it  contains 
many  excellent  stories  told  in  the  manner  which  has 
so  pleased  his  youthful  readers  in  his  previous  volumes. 
"  The  Clocks  of  Rondaine  "  itself  is  a  delightful,  whimsical 
tale  of  a  little  girl  who  is  vexed  that  all  the  clocks  in 
the  town  do  not  keep  the  right  time,  which  she  fondly 
imagines  to  be  the  time  shown  by  her  own  little  clock. 
So  one  Christmas  Eve  she  gets  a  day's  holiday  from  her 
mother  in  order  to  go  round  with  her  own  clock,  and 
get  the  keepers  of  the  other  clocks  to  set  theirs  right, 
HO  that  every  one  may  know  exactly  when  Christmas 
Day  begins.  How  she  succeeds  in  her  mission  it 
would  l)e  spoiling  Mr.  Stockton's  tale  to  relat^.  "The 
Tricycle  of  the  Future "  is  another  amusing  story  of  a 
boy  who  determines  to  make  a  tricycle  which  will  be 
worked  by  half  a  dozen  horses,  and  which  will  be  able  to 
carrv  dozens  of  people  much  quicker  than  they  could 
be  drawn  by  horses  in  an  ordinary  carriage.  His  suc- 
cess IS  only  moderate,  but  Mr.  Stockton  writes  so  well 
that  he  thoroughly  convinces  the  unmechanical  reader 
of  the  possibility  of  his  scheme.  The  other  five  stories 
are  all  thoroughly  readable,  one  of  them  hemg  the  Great 
Show  in  Kobol-land,"  noticed  above.  The  volume  has 
no  lack  of  good  illustrations. 

A  REAL  COMIO  ARTIST. 

Beaders  of  "Eudder  Grange"  will  remember  the 
admirable  illustrations  by  Mr.  Frost  which  did  so  much 
for  the  success  of  that  amusing  story.  This  year  Mr. 
Frost  gives  us  a  book  similar  to  his  "  Stuff  and  Non- 
sense," a  delightful  collection  of  humorous  drawings 
which  everyone  was  langhing  at  a  year  or  two  ago. 
"  The  Bull  Calf  and  Other  Tales  "t  is  a  series  of  the  most 
laughable  stories  told  in  a  number  of  comic  ilUistrations 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  look  at  without  laugliing. 
The  gem  of  the  collection  is  the  story  of  the  tramp  who 
steals  the  clothes  of  a  scarlet  fever  patient,  and  on  dis- 
covering his  mistake  is  reduced  to  dressing  himself  in 
a  sheaf  of  wheat.  Wo  have  no  artist  in  England  so 
genuinely  funny  in  this  particular  way  as  Mr.  Frost, 
whose  pencil  is  as  skilful  as  his  wit  is  bright.  The  cliildren 
who  get  this  book  at  Cliristmas  will  be  assured  of  many 
happy  hours  both  for  themselves  and  their  friends, 

RUSSIAN  FAIRY  TALES. 

We  have  had  English,  Irish,  Celtic,  and  Indian  fairy 
tales  in  abundance,  and  now  we  have  a  collection  %  from 
Russia,  made  by  Mr.  li.  Nisbet  Bain,  from  the  volume 
which  Polevoi  himself  arranged  for  cliildren  from  the 
vast  store  of  Slavonic  folk-lore,  which  was  collected  by 
Afanasiev.  These  stories  are  all  vastly  entei-taining,  and 
we  can  well  believe  Mr.  Bain  when  he  says  that  those 
^jcholars  who  are  equally  familiar  with  the  Eussian 
^Skazki  and  the  German  Marchen  unhesitatingly  give  the 
palm  to  the  former.  The  volume,  which  is  of  a  good  size 
and  very  cheap,  is  bound  with  great  taste,  and  is  un- 
usually well  illustrated  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Gere,  a  new  artist, 
whose  work  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  again.  Russian 
Fairy  Tales"  is  one  of  the  best  half  dozen  children's 
Ijooks  of  the  season. 

OUIDA's  STORIES  POR  CHILDREN. 

Those  who  only  know  Ouida  from  those  Eovels  which 
first  gave  her  notoriety  will  be  surprised  at  the  excellence 

•  "  The  Clocka  of  Rondaine."  By  Frank  R.  Sto.kton.  Sampson  lA>yr.  la.  6d. 
t  "  The  Bull  CWf,  and  Otlier  Tale«."  By  A .  B.  FroBt.  J,  C.  N  immo.  3*.  6 J. 
X  •*  Kuuelan  Fairy  Tales."   By  R.  Nisbet  Bain.   Lawrence  and  Bullen.  6s. 


of  the  stories  in  "  Bimbi,***  a  new  edition  of  which,  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Edmund  H.  Garrett,  has  just  appeared. 
'Ihoroughly  healthy  in  tone,  and  full  of  the  tenderest 
imagination  and  symimthy  for  child-life,  "  Bimbi "  will 
be  welcomed  with  delight  by  children  and  their  elders 
alike  this  Christmas. 

We  have  read  far  enough  into  "  Nutcracker  and 
Mouse-King/'  which  Mr.  Ascott  R.  Hope  has  translated 
from  the  Grerman  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  to  see  that  it  is  a 
real  acquisition  to  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin's  beautiful 
Children's  Library.  It  only  costs  half-a-crown,  and  is 
very  well  illustrated,  so  that  a  great  many  copies  should 
find  their  way  into  the  childten's  hands  this  Christmas. 
Another  book  which  we  have  read  with  pleasure  is  Miss 
Effie  Johnson's  *•  In  the  Fire,  and  Other  Fannies  "  (Elkin 
Mathews  and  John  Lane,  3s.  6d.  net.),  a  pretty  collection 
of  fairy  stories,  having  as  frontispiece  a  picture  of  Elsie 
interviewing  the  Fire  King,  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  Miss 
Johnson  has  a  distinction  and  a  delicacy  of  touch  which  is 
very  pleasing. 

From  Messrs.  Routledge  we  have  received  "  Household 
Tales  and  Fairy  Stories  "  (7s.  6d.),  a  large  volume,  con- 
taining a  number  of  the  most  popular  nursery  stories, 
illustrated  with  nearly  four  hundr^  pictures  by  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  R.A.,  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  and 
others ;  also  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Ingraham's  "  Prince  of 
the  House  of  David  "  (7s.  6d.),  with  fifty-one  illustrations 
and  twelve  coloured  plates.  Messrs.  Dean  and  Son  (of 
160a,  Fleet  Street)  have  sent  us  a  number  of  their  excel- 
lent and  very  cheap  coloured  toy-books,  which  we  have 
no  space  to  notice  in  detail. 

Thvo  other  books  for  young  children,  which,  must  not 
be  overlooked,  are  Mrs.  Frances   Hodgson  Burnett's 

Children  I  Have  Known (James  R.  Osgood,  Mcllvaine, 
and  Co.,  3s.  6d.),  and  the  new  edition,  in  one  handsome 
volume,  of  Mrs.  Ewmg's  "  Jackanapes,** "  Daddy  Darwin's 
Dovecot," and"LobLie.by-the-Fire"  (S. P.  C.  K., 5s.).  The 
authoi-ess  of"  Little  Lord  Faimtleroy  "  always  writes  well, 
and  Children  I  Have  Known  "  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Mrs.  Ewing's  stories  are  too  well  known  to  need  conunenda- 
tion :  this  edition,  profusely  illustrated  by  the  late  Randolph 
Caldecott,  should  give  them  a  new  lease  of  life.  Few 
better  stories  for  children  have  ever  been  written.  To 
many  children  Christmas  would  hardly  seem  Christmas 
without  a  new  fairy-book  from  Canon  Atkinson,  who,  this 
year,  gives  us  a  charming  volume, "  Scenes  in  Fairyland,"t 
which  has  as  sub-title,  "  Miss  Mary*8  Visits  to  the  Court 
of  Fairy  Reabn."  The  illustrations  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Bi-ock 
are  very  pretty,  and  altogether  the  book  is  one  which  any 
child  will  bo  happy  to  get. 

A  GOOD  STOEY  FOR  GIRLS. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  is  in  many  ways  the  best  writer  of 
girls'  stories  whom  we  have,  so  that  a  reviewer  natiually 
turns  first  to  the  books  which  are  from  her  i)eii.  Her  l)est 
book  this  year  is  "  Out  of  the  Fashion,"t  a  very  interest- 
ing story  of  four  young  girls  whose  father  absconded  with 
a  large  smn  of  money,  leaving  his  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  is  only  twenty-four,  with  only  a  hundred  i)Ounds  to 
start  them  in  life.  Luckily  a  charming  old  maid  comes 
to  their  assistance,  and  buying  the  lease  of  their  old  house, 
turns  it  into  a  sort  of  cheap  and  homely  boarding-house 
for  girls,  with  the  four  sisters  as  managei*s.  The  house 
is  a  great  success,  and  is  immediately  crowded,  for  the 
girls  succeed  in  keeping  it  just  like  a  home,  and  as 
unlike  an  ordinary  boarding-house  as  anything  could  be. 

•    Bimbi :  Stories  for  Children."   By  OuM*.   Chatto  and  Windtis.  58. 
f  *' Scenes  In  Fairyland."   By  Canon  Atkinson.   Tamilian.   4s.  6d. 
.    i  "Out  of  the  Fashion."  By  L.T.  Meade.  Methuen.  6*. 
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The  old  maid,  too,  has  the  good  sense  to  allow  the  girls  to  ask  tlieir  young  men 
friends  to  visit  them  in  the  evening,  and  the  picture  of  home-life  which  Mrs. 
Meade  draws  is  truly  delightful,  and  should  move  many  a  rich  woman  to  think 
of  starting  a  boarding-house  on  the  lines  here  laid  down.  Of  course  there  is  a 
love-story  in  the  book,  which  many  besides  young  women  will  road 
with  pleasure.  Mrs.  Meade's  characters  are  charming  and  life-like, 
nnd  Mr.  Wal  Paget  has  been  very  successful  in  picturing  tliom  in  his 
illustrations.  Mrs.  Meade's  second  story,  Four  on  an  Island  "  (W.  and 
R.  Chambers,  3s.  6d.),  will  suit  both  boys  and  girls  alike,  and  is  a  really 
pleasant  and  original  story  of  child-life  and  adventure.  Mr.  \V. 
Rainey's  illustrations  are  unusually  good. 

Another  book  for  girls  which  must  not  be  overlooked  is  "  Imogen ; 
or,  Only  Eighteen  "  (\V.  and  R.  Chambers,  2s.  6d.),  by  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
No  need  to  recommend  Mrs.  Molesworth's  books  to  girls;  she  is 
an  authoress  too  popular  to  need  commendation  here.  "Eobiu 
Redbreast "  (Same  publishers,  3s.  6d.)  is  also  by  her. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "A  NEW  BNGLA^'D  XUN." 

English  story-tellers  will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels 
if  we  are  to  have  many  children's  books  from  America 
as  good  as  the  two  which  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  gives 
us  this  year.  "  Young  Lucretia,  and  Other  Stories,"* 
contains  things  every  bit  as  good  as  the  best  of  the 
tales  in  "  A  New  England  Nun,"  so  it  is  sure  to  attract 
many  readers,  l)esides  the  girls  for  whom,  we  suppose, 
it  is  really  intended.  Miss  Wilkins'  style  never  alters 
much,  nor  are  her  characters  other  than  those  with 
whom  she  has  already  acquainted  us,  so  that  the  new 
book  does  not  require  much  description.  The  only 
way  in  which  it  differs  from  her  previous  volumes  is 
that  its  charactei-s  are  mostly  young  i)eoplc,  and  very 
charming  young  people  too,  full  of  quaint  si)eech  and 
curious  habits.  The  illustrations  are  few,  but  good. 
Miss  Wilkins'  other  volume, "  The  Pot  of  Gold  "  (Ward, 
Lock,  Bowden  and  Co.,  2*.  6d.)  displays  her  as  a  writer 
of  fairy  stories.  Those  of  the  tales  which  we  have  read 
are  truly  delightful,  and  the  book  is  excellently  illus- 
trated. 

One  of  the  volumes  of  the  Children's  Library  is 
more  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  girls  well  on  in  their 
toons  than  by  children.  It  is  entitled  **La  Belle 
Nivernaise,"  f  and  is  an  excellent  translation  from  the 

French  of  M. 


*WIBU  ME  llAPPINKSP,  JEHSICA,     SAID  S 

(^From  "  Out  of  the  Fashion."} 


ICRS.  L.  T.  ITRADK. 


Al])honsc 
Daudet.  "La Belle  Ni ver- 
naise"  was  an  old  caiuU 
boat,  and  this  short  story, 
excellently  illustrated  by 
Montogut,  is  a  descri]ition 
of  the  family  which  lived 
in  it  and  of  one  or  two  of 
the  voyages  which  it  took  before  old  age  made  it  necessary  to  break  it  ii}> 
for  timber.  To  those  who  know  M.  Daudet  only  as  a  writer  of  novels  of 
Parisian  life  this  charming  little  story  will  come  as  a  complete  surprise. 

Messrs.  Blackie  and  Sons  are  never  as  successful  with  their  girls'  l)ook« 
as  with  their  boys',  but  this  year  they  make  a  very  fair  bid  for  success  with 
Miss  Anne  Scale's  "  Heiress  of  Courtloroy."  *  It  is  the  story  of  the  influence 
a  young  girl  has  upon  her  soured  and  misanthropic  uncle,  and  if  it  were  a 
little  shorter  would  be  in  every  way  admirable.  iMiss  Beale  must  learn  to 
compress  her  descriptions  somewhat  before  we  can  praise  l3€r  storj'  as  highly 
as  her  other  merits  would  make  us  desire  to.    The  book  is  illustrated. 

]\frF.  G.  S.  Reaney's  "  Gladys's  Yow  "  t  is  another  girls'  story  which  we 
have  enjoyed  reading.  Gladys,  in  whom  we  have  the  character  of  a  good 
and  charming  girl,  is  enjoined  by  a  letter  from  a  lienefactor  just  deceased 
to  vow  that  she  will  hold  herself  ready  to  succour  his  wife,  when  that 
lady,  whose  failings  his  love  had  not  hidden  from  him,  should  have  lost  all 
her  friends.    The  young  woman  keeps  her  vow  bravely,  and  is  ultimately 


•  "Yoong  Lacretla,  and  Other  Stories."   By  3Iary  E.  Wilkins.   James  R. 
Osgood,  Mcilvaine  and  Co.    3s».  6d. 
t  "  La  Belle  Mvemaifie."   liy  Alphonse  Tauiet.  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  2s.  61. 


•  "The  Heiress  of  Cwirtleroy."   Py  Anne  Beale.    Blackie  and  Sons.  6c 
+  "  Gla  dys's  Vow."   By  Aire.  G.  S.  lleaney.   James  Clarke  and  Co,   Ss.  64, 
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rewarded.  Most  of  the  characters  are  clearly  and  care- 
fully drawn. 

One  of  the  most  deservedly  popular  girls'  books  will 
always  be  the  bound  volume  of  "  The  Girl's  Own  Paper  " 
(Religious  Tract  Society,  8"*.),  which  keeps  up  ite  very 
high  standard  of  excellence  both  in  literature  and  illus- 
tration. The  serial  stories,  each  as  long  as  an  ordinary 
book,  are  by  Mr.  John  Saundeis,  Miss  ^rah  Tytfbr,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Lamb ;  and  there  are  also  a  large  number  of 
short  stories  and  special  articles  upon  all  subjects  of 
interest  to  girls. 

Another  story  very  much  shorter  and  much  cheaper 
than  any  other  we  have  yet  noticed  is  "  Baby  John,"  by 
the  authoress  of  "  Tip-Cat "  (W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Is.). 
It  is  a  very  prettily  told  story  of  a  factory  lass  who 
marries  the  owner  of  the  factory  in  which  she  works.  It 
is  just  the  book  to  give  away  as  a  Sunday-school  prize. 

THE  SC^OOLlEiOY  AS  HE  REALLY  W. 

There  are  always  more  books  published  for  boys  at  this 
season  than  for  any  other  class  of  readers,  and  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Anyone  who  is  fairly  handy  with 
his  pen  can  string  together  a  number  of  exciting  adven- 
tures calculated  to  please  boyish  readers ;  but  it  is  not 
given  to  everyone  to  be  able  to  write  an  interesting  story 
for  girls,  in  which  the  interest  has  almost  necessarily  to 
depend  upon  characterisation  and  unadventurous  plot. 
Consequently  the  writers  for  boys  are  numberless,  but  only 
occasionally  jio  we  find  an  author  who  really  looks  upon 
his  work  as  an  art,  and  whose  volumes  are  real  pictures 
of  the  life  which  they  attempt  to  depict.  Such  a  one  is 
Mr.  Ascott  R.  Hope,  who  seems  to  have  been  writing  boys* 
books  as  long  as  we  can  remember.  Let  him  who  will," 
he  says,  "  have  the  making  of  the  people's  laws,  plays, 
sermons,  novels,  blue-books,  and  so  forth :  give  me  the 
writing  of  stories  for  the  most  impressionable  age — a 
task  which  cannot  be  undertaken  too  conscientiously." 
There  spcnks  the  true  artist,  and  the  critic  turns  to  the 
volume  with  the  certainty  of  finding  something  good. 

Stories  "*  contains  nothing  but  what  has  appeared  in 
Mr^  Ho])e*s  earlier  volumes.  He  has  collected  what  seems 
to  him  be^t,  and  the  result  is  a  book  for  boys  which  is 
a  real  live  book,  in  which  the  characters  are  real  live 
people,  and  not  mere  pupi)ets.  For  Mr.  Hope  is  the  realist 
of  the  schoolroom,  and  in  his  stories  we  get  as  near  the 
heart  of  the  schoolboy  as  it  is  possible  to  got  in  fiction. 

TWO  NEW  HBNTY8. 

Mr.  Henty's  "Condemned  as  a  Nihilist"  we  noticed 
last  month,  but  he  writes  so  fast  that  every  year  we  have 
at  least  three  new  stories  from  his  pen.  The  best  of  the 
two  remaining  is  "  Beric  the  Briton,'  t  the  hero  of  which 
is  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid's 
never-to-be-forgotten  *' Boy-Chief '*  His  adventures  fail  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain,  when  cer- 
tainly there  were  great  op>)ortiinities  of  seeing  and  for 
doing  the  remarkable.  Beric  is  a  young  chieftain  of  the 
Iceni,  a  tribe  dwelling  in  what  are  now  called  the  Eastern 
counties.  Educated  by  the  Romans  as  a  hostage,  well 
treated  because  of  his  rank,  he  learns  all  the  best  side  of 
the  Roman  civilisation,  and  picks  up  more  than  a  smat- 
tering of  the  military  art.  Returning  home,  he  is  in  time 
to  join  in  the  rising  of  Boadicea,  and  to  help  destroy 
the  Roman  town  which  lie's  buried  under  the  houses  of 
Colchester.  When  the  insurgent  Britons  are  defeated, 
Beric  baffles  the  Romans  and  protects  his  tribesmen  by  a 
war  of  stratagems  and  hiding-places.   Captured  at  last 


*  "StorteP."   By  Asdt  R.  Hope.   A.  and  C.  Black.  6s. 

t  "  Eerie  the  Briton."   By  G.  A.  Henty.   Bla?kle  and  Sons.  6$. 


by  treachery,  he  is  carried  to  Rome  and  sent  to  be  a  gla- 
diator. Getting  mixed  up  with  the  then  obscure  sect  of 
the  Christians,  he  finds  himself  called  on  to  fight  unarmecl 
with  a  lion  in  the  arena.  Then,  we  nmst  confess,  we 
tremble  for  Beric.  But  all  ends  well,  and  the  young 
chief  presents  the  lion,  alive  and  bound,  to  the  emjjeror 
Nero.  Such  a  hero  must  obviously  either  be  put  todeatli 
or  be  turned  into  a  body-guard,  and,  luckily  for  us,  Nero 
chooses  the  latter  alternative.  How  Nero  next  throws 
away  the  services  of  his  loyal  protector,  how  Bene  be- 
comes an  outlaw  on  the  mountains  of  Italy,  and  in  what 
capacity  ho  returns  home,  it  would  not  be  fair  for  us  to 
toll.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  very  good,  and  all  help  us 
to  follow  the  story.  In  Greek  Waters  "  (Blackie  and  Sons, 
6s.),  Mr.  Henty's  other  story,  is  a  story  of  the  Grecian  War 
of  Independence  in  1821  to  1827.  It  is  a  rattling,  illus- 
trated yarn  of  adventures  of  the  hero  and  his  father,  who 
charter  a  privateer  and  sail  for  Greece,  where  they  join 
neither  with  one  side  nor  the  other,  but  give  all  possible 
aid  to  the  victims  of  war,  both  Greeks  and  Turks. 

THE  NEW  JULES  VERNE. 

The  fancy  of  Jules  A^eme  seems  hardly  as  fantastic 
as  of  old^  but  his  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning,  and  his 
new  story  is  no  whit  less  interesting  than  many  of  its 
famous  predecessors.  The  plot  of  "  Mi^ress  Bram'can  "  * 
is  obviously  suggested  by  the  search  made  by  Lady 
Franklin  for  the  remains  of  her  husband's  expedition  in 
the  Polar  Seas.  The  present  story,  however,  is  mostly 
laid  in  Australia,  which,  we  believe,  has  not  before 
furnished  incidents  for  M.  Verne's  pen.  Jules  Verne  is 
always  a  favourite  with  boys,  and  his  stories  are  always 
thoroughly  healthy  in  tone,  so  that  the  more  copies  of 
"Mistress  Branican"  which  are  given  away  this  Christmas, 
the  better.    The  illustrations  are  very  numerous. 

THE  LION  CITY  OF  AFRICA. 

In  a  prefatory  note  to  "  The  Lion  City  of  Africa  "f 
the  author  endeavours  to  make  it  clear  that  "  the  real 
Africa  being  sufficiently  marvellous  to  leave  little 
necessity  for  inventing  new  wonders,  the  story  has  been 
kept  as  far  as  possible  within  the  bounds  of  fact : "  and 
that  "  especial  care  has  been  taken  to  render  all  descrip- 
tions of  the  known  people,  places,  animals  and  plants  of 
the  Dark  Continent  perfectly  accurate."  To  a  great 
extent  this  is  true,  and  as  a  book  of  adventure  the  book 
is  good  enough ;  but  on  page  143  there  is  a  most  un- 
blushing bit  of  plagiarism,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Prof  Drummond's  "  Tropical  Africa,"  page  94. 

THE  WORLD  OF  ROMANCE. 

Last  year  we  spoke  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  "The 
World  of  Adventure."  This  year  the  same  publishers 
send  us  "  The  World  of  Bomance,"  t  ^  large  royol  octavo 
volume,  more  profusely  illustrated  than  any  other  lx)ok 
for  young  people  issued  this  Christmas,  and  contain- 
ing more  for  the  money.  Washington  Irving,  Sir  Walter 
Scot^,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Poc,  Dickens,  Charles  Eeade, 
Daudct,  Ly ttOki,  Dumas,  Tolstoi,  Bret  Harie,  Zola,  Steven- 
son, Hans  ChristfaiiAndersen,  "Q,"  and  Smollett,  are 
among  the  writers,  oSDcd  and  alive,  whoFC  woiks  ha\c 
l)een  ransacked  to  provia«^mat(irial  for  this  well-nigh 
inexhaustible  treasure-house  of  good  things.  One  reads 
Poe's  "  Gold  Bug,"  Stevenson  and  Dumas  with  a  new 
thrill  when  they  are  accompanied  by  such  excellent 
illustrations  as  those  in  the  prefeut  volumo^, » which  is 
bound  and  printed  in  splendid  fashion.  The  *'  Boy's 
O^m  Paper  "  vohmie  (Religious  Tract  Society)  is  anotiior 


*  *•  Mistress  Braniran."   Bv  Jules  Verne.   Fampson  6s. 

t  "The  Lion  City  of  Af.l.a."  By  W.  B.  Alien.   S.  W.  Partrl  'ge  and  Co. 
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book  which  ensures  the  purchaser  getting  plenty  for 
liis  money.  The  serial  stories  in  this  volume  are  by 
the  Kev.  A,  N.  Malan,  David  Ker,  Andre  Laurie, 
James  Cox,  S.  N.,  J.  Macdonald  Oxley,  Burnett  " 
Pallow^and  Dr.  Gordon  Strfbles. 

MODERN  NAVAL  WAltFXUE. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Hyiic's  "  Captiirtil  r/ruis(  r  "  *  is  a  really 
Htiri-iji^r  tale  of  the  sea,  dcsci-ijitivc  of  tlie  adven- 
tnr<\s  of  two  youths,  who,  after  various  tlirilling 
es«'a]K's,  are  ]>icke(l  up  by  a  steamer  earryiug  arms 
to  Santiago  for  tli<'  use  of  tlie  Peruvians  in  their 
war  against  Chili.  The  account  of  torpe<hi  warfare 
cannot  fail  to  interest  boys.  Mr.  F.  Brangwyn's 
marine  illustrations  are  excellent.  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher's 
•*  Thioa^i  Storm  and  Stress?*  (W;and  R.  Chambers, 
28.)  is  the  story  of  two  bojrs  wao  ran  away  to  sea  in 
the  Mxteenth  century.  Mr.  Fletcher's  story  is  per- 
fectly true,  and  contains,  among  other  excitements, 
a  graphic  account  of  the  cruelties  practised  by  the 
Turks  upon  their  English  captives.  Other  good 
boys'  books  are  Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon's  English- 
man's Haven"  (Warne,  ^s.  Gdj,  Mr.  Harry  Colling- 
wood's  Doetor  of  tlie  Juliet "  (Methuon,  6s.),  and 
the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Collin^rwoc*  I's  '*  Missing 
Mei'chantnian  "  (]^)laekie,  2s.) — Mr.  Collingwood  is  the 
Cl'irk  Kussell  of  the  sclioolroom— Mr.  Manville  Fenn's 
JJingo  Boys  "  (W.  and  R.  Clianibers,  :is.  (kl.),  and  "  The 
Great  Chaeo"  (S.  W.  Partridp-,  5s.! ;  Mr.  Audrd  Laurie's 
"  Axel  Elxjrson,  the  Graduate  of  Upsala"  rSamjjson 
Low,  68.)rOne  of  the  best  and  most  original  boys*  books  of 
the  year;  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke's  "Bush- 
ranger's Secret "  <aiackie,  2s.),  Mr.  Edgar 
Pickedog's  ^'Old  Time  Yarn?'  (Blackie, 
8s.  6d.),  and  Mr.  Bobert  Leighton's 
"Thirsty  Sword"  (Blackie,  5b.),  a  story 
of  the  Norse  invasion  of  Scotland  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 
Boys  who  [trefer  sonicthmg 
a  little  niorcseriouH  than 
tiction  have  the  choice 
of  Colonel  G.  B.  Malle- 
son's  iiefounding  of 
the  Ger- 
man Em- 
pire. 1848- 
1871" (See- 
ley  and  Co., 
58.),  in  the 
admirable 
Events  of 
our  Own 
Time  Se- 
ries, con- 
taining  .  a 
number  of 
excellent 
v*'  portraits 
and  maps; 
Mr.  Grant 
Allen's 
"Science  in 
Arcady" 
(Laurence 
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light  scientific  essays  of  unvarying  interest;  and  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson's  "Science  Stories"  (Osgood,  6s.),  a 
volume  of  similar  nature. 

GOOD  OLD  8IB  ROQEB. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  have  done  well  to  reprint 
"  Days  with  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley :  a  reprint  from  the 
Spectator,'**  in  a  form  similar  to  their  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," which  was  so  successful  the  year  before  last.  We 
reproduce  one  of  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's  very  numerous 
illuHt rations.  The  l>ook  will  make  a  charming  Christmas 
present,  and  will,  we  hope,  ho  very  popular  this  Christ- 
mas. Another  volume  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
"  Sir  Boger  do  Coverley,"  again  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Thomson,  is  Mr.  Austin  Dobs  on 's  "Ballad  of  Beau 
Broca  Je  and  other  Poenis."t  The  seven  other  pieces  are 
reprinted  from  Mr.  Dobson  s  "  Old  World  Idylls,"  and 
"  At  the  Sigh  of  the  Lyre,'*  and  include  the  very  |>opular 
"  Dead  Letter,"  and  Molly  Trefusis.**  .  To  the  lover  of 
poetry  and  the  lover  of  art  there  could  l>e  no  volume 
better  suited  as  a  Christmas  gift ;  it  contains  Mr.  Dobson's. 
best  poems,  and  some  of  Mr.  Thomson's  best  pictures. 

CHARING  CROSS  TO  ST.  PAUL'S. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  "  Cliaring  Cross  to  St.  Paul's  "J: 
is  a  book  which  the  country  cousin  will  receive  with 
rapture  and  the  Londoner  read  with  great  pleasure. 
Mr.  McCarthy  describes  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street, 
which  he  truly  says  are  **  the  backbone  of  London,"  with 
unfailing  vivacity  and  interest.  He  is  ably  secondeil 
by  Mr.  Jo9ex)h  Pennell,  than  whom  there  is  no  black-and- 
wliite  artist  whom  we  would  rather  see  undertake  the  task 
of  illustrating  the  scenes  of  our  great  city.  His  sketchc.'^ 
are  quite  wonderful  in  the  amount  which  they  convey. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  this  year's  gift-books  comes 
from  America,  and  is  illustrated  by  an  American  artist, 
Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  whose  pen-and-ink  sketches  are  not 
unlike  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to 
bind  up  in  one  volume  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's 
"  Dorothy  Q"**  with  his  "  Ballad  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
and  " Grandmother's  Story  of  the  Bimker  Hill  Battle"; 
and  when  the  binding  is  so  exceedingly  pretty,  and  paper 
and  print  m  excellent,  success  is  assurer.  Mr.  Pyle  has 
a  picture  on  every  page ;  one  of  them  we  here  reproduce. 

♦  •*  Davs  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley."   Ma^miUAn.  6«. 
t  "The  Ballad  of  Bean  Brocade."   By  Anutin  I>o»«au.    Kegan  Taol.  58. 
X  "Charlug  Cross  to  St.  Paul's."   By  JutJtin  McCarthy,  M.V.,  aud  Jueepb 
Peonell.   Seeley.  ft*. 

Donilhy  Q."   Jly  Oliver  Weudell  Holmes.   (Jay  and  Bird.   6s.  net. 
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OTHER  NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


XoTiCE. — For  the  convenience  of  mch  of  our  reaihrs  as  nuiy  live  at  a  distance  from  a  hookteVer,  any  Booh  iJiey  mtiy  I'equire^ 
mentioned  in  the  following  List,  tcill  }>e  forwarded  poet  free  to  any  part  of  the  tJnited  Kingdom,  from  the  PuUiifhing  Office 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  125,  Fleet  Streety  On  receipt  of  Postal  Ord^r  for  the  published  price  of  the  Booh  ordered. 


Pahkes,  Sir  Henry.  Fifty  Years  in  the  Making  of  Australian 
History.  (Longmans.)  Two  volumes.  8vo.  Cloth.  32». 
This  was  the  most  permanently  valuable  work  of  the 
historico-biographical  kind  issued  last  mouth.  The 
future  historian  of  Australia  will  find  these  volumes 
invaluable.  They  are  incomplete,  egotistical,  and  open 
to  criticism,  but  they  are  nevertheless  interesting,  valu- 
able, and  indispensable.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  lived 
through  the  making  of  Australia.  He  has  had  as  nmch 
to  do  with  it  as  any  single  man,  and  it  is  well  to  have 
in  handy  and  accessible  form  the  salient  features  of  his 
record  described  by  himself.  Apart  from  its  Australian 
interest  it  contains  much  to  attract  the  general  reader, 
notably  his  letters  from  Carlyle.  In  1862  Mr.  Carlyle 
drew  up  for  him  a  list  of  books.  He  had  asked  the  sage 
to  recommend  him  the  ten  or  twelve  authors  on  whom  a 
busy  but  imperfectly  educated 
man  should  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion and  thoroughly  master  their 
books.  The  list  is  so  odd  that  I 
quote  it  in  full : — 

Pope's  Works.  Swift's  Works 
(Gulliver,  Battle  of  Books). 

Lord  Haik's's  Annals  of  Scotland. 
Camden*8  Britannia.  Heiraskringlia. 

Anson's  Voyages.  Byron's  Narra- 
tive. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Smollett's  Humphrey  Clinker.  Ara- 
bian Tales.  Don  Quixote.  ^Richard- 
sfm.  Fielding,  etc.,  if  you  like  such 
things.) 

Franklin's  Essays  and  Auto- 
biography. 

Shenstone's  Works.  Bos  well's 
Johnson,  and  Journey  to  Western 
Isles. 

Plutarch's  Lives.  Fuller's  Worthies 
of  England.  Chaucer. 

To  these  he  subsequently  added 
Collins'  Peerage.  It  is  notable 
that  not  a  single  nineteenth  cen- 
tury author  is  included,  and 
neither  Homer,  SJiakespeare,  nor 
Dante  is  mentioned.  Shenstone 
and  Pope  are  the  only  poets  in  the 

list  "Fifty  Years  of  the  Making  of  Australia"  will 
help  to  make  Australia  more  vivid  and  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
more  i)opular.  In  England  there  is  a  danger  that  we 
may  see  him  too  much  through  the  spectacles  of  the 
caricaturist  of  the  Sydney  BuUetin, 

• 

Symonds,  John  Addington.  The  Life  of  Xicbelangelo 
Bnonarroti  (John  C.  Nimmo.)  Two  volumes.  Small  4to. 
Cloth.    Pp.  469,  443.    32s.  net. 

This  is  a  magnificent  monument  worthy  even  of  the 
great  Florentine  of  whom-  it  treats.  There  is  no  English 
writer  better  qualified  by  gifts  and  by  experience  to  write 
of  Michelangelo  than  Mr.  SjTHonds,  whose  Italian  studies 
have  endeared  him  to  all  lovers  of  literature.  "In 
writing  this  biography,"  he  says,  "I  have  striven  to 
exclude  extraneous  matter,  so  far  as  this  was  possible.  I 
have  not,  therefore,  digressed  into  the  region  of  Italian 


MR.  J.  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Rueschand  Jteisch,  Pavos-PUiiz.) 


history  and  comparative  artistic  criticism.    My  purpose- 
was  to  giv6  a  fairly  complete  account  of  the  hero's  life 
and  worki,  and  to  concentrate  attention  on  his  per- 
sonality.  Wherever  I  could,  I  made  him  toll  his  own 
tale  by  ptosenting  original  letters  and  memoranda ;  also, 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  narrative  permitted,  I 
used  the  language  of  his  earliest  biographers,  Condivi  and 
Vasari.   While  adopting  this  method,  I  was  aWare  that 
my  work  Would  suffer  in  regard  1o  continuity  of  style 
but  the  compensating  advantages  of  veracity,  and  direct 
appeal  to  authoritative  sources,  seemed  to  justify  this 
sacrifice  of  form."   In  a  short  preface,  Mr.  Symonds 
reviews  critically  the  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn 
the  materials  for  his  work.   By  far  the  most  important  is 
the  Casa  Buonarroti  at  Florence,  in  which  is  preserved  a 
lai^e  collection  of  letters,  poems  and  memoranda,  mostly 
in  Michelangelo's  own  autograph. 
Access  to  these  priceless  relics, 
however,  was  forbidden  by  the 
terms  of  the  will  of  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  artist's  family,  and  it 
was  only  by  special  favour  of 
the  Italian  Government  that  Mr. 
Symonds  was  allowed  to  examine 
them.   As  a  monument  of  labour 
this  work  stands  almost  alone 
among  recent  biographies,  and, 
coming  from  Mr.  Symonds,  it  has 
a  very  great  literary  interest  even 
apart  from  its  subject.   The  con- 
cluding chapters,  in  which  ho 
sums  up,  are  particularly  fine,  and 
it  is  these  chapters  wliich  the 
ordinary  reader  will  most  care  for, 
although  the  excellent  poetical 
translations    of  Michelangelo's 
poetry  are  foil  of  interest.  In 
discussing  his  temperament,  Mr. 
Symonds  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  theory  that  Michelangelo 
suffered  from  neurotic  disorder  is 
almost  entirely  without  foundation. 
"  The  truth  seems  to  be,*'  he  says, 
"  that  he  did  not  possess  a  nervous 
temperament  so  evenly  balancecl 
as  some  phlegmatic  men  of  average  ability  can  boast  of," 
and  that  he  must  be  "  considered  as  being  gifted,  above  all 
his  other  qualities  and  talents,  with  a  burning  sense  of 
abstract  beauty  and  an  eager  desire  to  express  this  through 
several  forms  of  art— design,  sculpture,  fresco- painting, 
architecture,  poetry."   A  word  as  to  the  format  of  these 
volumes.   Even  Mr.  Nimmo  has  surpassed  himself.  The 
binding  is  thoroughly  substantial  and,  blazoned  with  the 
Buonarroti  Simoni  arms,  is  thoroughly  tasteful;  while 
paper  and  type  are  as  fine  as  art  and  care  can  make 
them.   More  magnificent  tomes  have  seldom  appeared 
than  these  two  broad-margined,  ribbon-marked  volumes. 
In  reproducing  the  fifty  illustrations,  Mr.  Symonds  has 
been  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  and  the  results 
are  eminently  satisfactory;   the  portrait,  etched  by 
Damman,  being  one  of  the  best  etchings  we  have  ever 
seen  between  the  covers  of  a  book. 
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J?  ',fr«NOATO>  IfAwa,  F.  B.,  R.A.  Tin  Tears'  Captivity  in  the 
'  ifiOiai's  Gttnp^  1882-1892.   (bumpson  Low.)   8vo.  Cloth. 

■  I  V  This  is  fiBur  and*  away  the  best  yolume  of  travel  which 
I'tv^lMuB^  app^^  for  some  months.  It  is  compiled  from 
1^0  orlgihal  manuscripts  of  Father  Joseph  Ohrwalder, 
'  < '  wlio,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Soudan,  was  the 
iV'  iciest  of  Austrian  mission  station  at  Delen,  in 
H  Si^dpfon.  CJaptured  by  the  Mahdi,  Father  Ohrwalder 
V'l ;  edi^ped  m^ny  of  the  cruelties  and  indignities  which  were 
i  h^Biped  upon  his  fellow  prisoners,  owing  to  the  fact,  we 
!r  .  sop^^ose,  that  his  captors  kn^w  him  to  be  a  priest. 
%  1885.  he  is  the  first  European  who  has  escaped 

y  &0!m  the  Soudan,  and  consequently  Major  Winpate,  as  the 
V    rdireotor  of  military  intelligence  in  the  Egyptian  Army, 
^ '  /  had  to  see  a  great  deal  of  him,  in  order  to  ascertain  for 
5^.  ^  offl^l  pnipoBes  the  actual  situation.   His  narrative,  how- 
1  '  ^  .errer,  proyeJl  of  such  great  interest,  and  it  threw  bo  much 
'li^t  upon  many  obscure  events,  that  Major  Wingate 
jiiduoed^m  to  write  the  history  of  his  varied  and  terrible 
experieaees.  This  narrative  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
Enghmd,  as  t'ather  Ohrwalder  desired  to  pay  a  "  modest 
^  '  tribnte  to  the  nation  which  struggled  so  gallantly,  to 
'''^    effect  the  rescue  of  those  unfortunate  Europeans  who, 
.   like  h^self,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  cruel  and 
.    merciless  enemy."  'The  volume  is  well  and  profusely 
r     ilkifitrated,  and  has  some  excellent  maps.   Both  from  the 
*  .  '  point  of  view  of  historical  interest  and  of  personal  adven- 
'     turo,  it  is.  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  the  season. 

'    >  Watbon,   William.     LaohrymsB  Xasamio.  (Marmillan.) 
Gro>Ttt8vo.   Cloth.   Pp.79.   48. 6d. 
"Whether  Mr.  Watson's  ode  on  Lord  Tennyson's  death 
t      in  quite  so  magnificent  a  poem  as  Fome  of  its  admirers 
would  have  us  believe  is  open  to  question,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  roost  worthy  of  the  many  elegies 
which  have  appeared,  and  that  it  places  beyond  question 
the  claims  of  its  author  to  be  reckoned  amont?  the  few 
real  poets  who  are  left  to  us.   The  present  volume  con- 
tains this  elegy,  together  with  a  hitherto  unpublished 
poem  of  some  length,  the  **  Dream  of  Man,"  and  many 
shorter  pieces  and  sonnets  which  have,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  already  appeared  in  the  periodicals.  Although 
not  as  perfect,  from  the  point  of  view  of  style  and  language, 
as  "  Lachrymae  Musarum,"  the  "  Dream  of  Man  "  is  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  poem  which  Mr.  Watson  has  yet 
given  us.    Informed  throughout  with  the  mepsage  of 
Uod's  infinite  love  for  mankind,  it  soumls  a  note  of  re- 
action against  scepticism  and  doubt.   Indeed,  Mr.  Watson 
is  the  antithesis  of  the  "  idle  singer  of  an  idle  day  " :  his 
message  is  one  of  belief  and  of  truth,  and  he  neglects  it  in 
but  few  of  the  poems  in  the  present  volume.   The  remain- 
ing pieces  include  tbe  very  fine  "  Shelley's  Centenary," 
To  London  My  Hostess,"  and  '*  England  My  Mother," 
i      from  the  Spectator ;  and  "  Reluctant  Summer,"  which 
\      shows  how  admirably  Mr.  Watson  can  work  in  the  1  radition 
\     of  the  Restoration  lyrists.   "  Ijachrymee  Musarum  "  marks 
a  great  advance  upon  *'  Wordsworth's  Grave." 

Pabker,  Gilbert.  Pierre  and  hit  Pecple.  (Moth uon.)  Crown 
>  '        8vo.    Buckram.    Pp.  323.  t>8. 

Since  Mr.  Kipling's  *'  Plain  Tales"  there  has  appeared 
no  more  distinctive,  and  at  the  same  time  excellent, 
volume  of  short  stories  than  these  "  Tales  of  the  Far 
North. '*  To  Mr.  Kii)ling,  indeed,  Mr.  Parker  evidently 
owes  much,  both  of  style  and  treatment ;  he  is  influence^l 
alFO  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Bret  Harto  and  of  Mr.  Marriott 
Watson,  his  fellow  contour  on  the  National  Ohmver.  But 
nfter  allowing  for  these  influences  there  still  ri-mahis 
a  solid  substratum  of  originality  which  marks  Mr.  Parker 
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out  as  a  wTiter  whom  future  readers  of  fiction  vnW  he 
unable  to  ignore.  The  present  stories  are  rJl  laid  in  the 
territory  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  virgin  soil  to  the 
writer  of  serious  fiction,  and  all  combine  a  wealth  of 
exciting  incident  with  an  unusual  delicacy  of  literary 
finish.  Although  each  story  is  entirely  complete,  tlie 
same  characters  constantly  reappear,  as  in  the  "Plain 
Tales ; "  Pieri-e,  the  half-breed  outcast  and  gambler,  cynic 
and  prairie  philosopher,  being  the  thread  which  binds 
the  stories  together.  Mr.  Parker's  style  is  almost  always 
admirable;  occasionally  only  has  he  conceived  it  his 
dut>%  like  one  of  his  characters,  '*  to  emancipate  himself 
in  point  of  style  in  language."  And  even  then  he  is  im- 
pressive. Mr.  Parker  is  one  of  the  few  writers  whose 
women  are  thoroughly  life-like. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Waverley,  and  Ony  Xanneting.  (J.  C. 

Nimmo.)  *  Two  volumes  to  each  story.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
6s.  each  volume. 

If  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black's  new  Dryburgh  Edition  of 
the  Waverley  Novels  is  the  best  to  be  had  at  five  shillings 
a  volume,  the  Border  Edition,  of  which  "  W^averley  " 
forms  the  first  two  volumes,  is  the  best  that  can  be  had 
at  any  price.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott,  to  whom,  by 
the  way,  the  edition  is  dedicated,  consented  to  allow  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  the  editor  of  the  Border  Edition,  access 
to  the  MSS.  and  other  material  now  at  Abbotsford. 
Consequently  the  introductory-  essay  and  notes  to 
the  present  volume,  supplementing  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  contain  many  points  of  interest  relative  to  the 
production  of  the  novel;  and  future  volumes  will, 
we  understand,  be  equally  interesting.  In  a  prefatory 
note  Mr.  Lang  says  that  the  purpose  of  the  introductions 
and  notes  which  he  has  written  for  this  edition  is  "  to 
^ve  to  the  stories  their  historical  setting,  by  stating  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  comjx>s^  and  made 
their  first  appearance."  He  has  also  put  together  some 
examples  of  "  contemporary  published  criticism  which  it 
is  now  not  uninteresting  to  glance  over."  As  to  the 
appearance  of  this  sumptuous  edition :  the  binding  is  of 
a  rich  deep  red,  unomamented  save  for  a  small  reproduc- 
tion of  th^e  Scottish  lion.  The  volumes  are  printed  in  fairly 
large  type  upon  excellent  paper,  with  broad  margins,  by 
Messrs.  Ballantyne,  Hanson  and  Co.,  while  the  end-papers 
have  been  specially  designed.  The  twelve  illustrations  in 
Waverley,"  etch<^  and  printed  upon  Japanese  paper,  are 
by  Sir  Henry  Raebum,  R.A.,  Mr.  D.  Herdman,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Leitch,  Mr.  Robert  Herdman,  R.S.A.,  Mr.  R.  W.  Mac- 
beth, A.R.A.,  Mr.  John  Pettie,  R.A.,  Mr.  H.  Macbeth- 
Raeburn,  and  Mr.  J.  Eckford  Lauder,  and  are  all  very 
successful,  both  as  pictures  and  as  illustrations.  A 
splendid  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  frontispieces  the 
first  volume.  It  will  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  better 
this  edition,  and  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  produce 
anything  better  at  the  same  comparatively  low  price. 

ART. 

ICagacino  of  Art  Volnxne  for  1892.   (Cassell.)    Royal  4to. 
Cloth.  IGs. 

There  is  aniazlDg  value  In  this  annnal  volume  of  the  Mapiu.'ne  of  Art.  It 
titandt)  uurivalled  among  the  shilling  art  magaziues.  Tbe  binding  is  charming 
In  its  rfmplkity  and  guod  tahte ;  the  twehe  et^hiDg^  photogravuren,  and 
thromotyiHigravureu  whicli  form  tbe  monthly  frontl»pie.e«  are  aJtwe  worth  tbe 
prKe  of  the  volume ;  the  paper  in  in  every  way  suited  to  a  lijKh-cla.«  art 
leritKli  al,  and  the  five  or  six  hundred  engraNings  are  exettitoii  in  the  best 
)Ni^ble  style  from  famous  palntiugs  and  original  drawingn.  The  editing  of 
\\w  magaziue,  too,  is  well  done.  It  ii  up  to  liate,  and  the  editor  has  undoulitedly 
gathoml  around  him  the  )«bt  authoritieit  on  art  as  well  as  foremoht  men  in  tbe 
prt>fessiou  of  eugraving. 

TU?  Hnmonre  of  Cynicni.   (50,  Drnry  Lane.)   Cloth.   Ss.  Od. 

Uniform  with  the  cheap  etiition  of  the  ♦•Satire^"  tbej«e  "Humottra" 
fihonll  in  the  present  ch<wp  uncoloured  edition  find  many  admirer*.  In 
modem  cari  atnre  Cynicus  iiCands  entirely  aloncu  Vor  direct  and  fonible 
liumour  his  work  is  unequalled. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Santley,  Chakleh.  Student  and  Singer.  (Edward  Arnold.) 
8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.328.  16s. 

That  Mr.  Santley  was  a  stut^ent  lu  earnest  is  shown  by  the  re:»rd  which 
he  has  been  induced  to  give  us  of  bis  early  training  and  struggles  and  later 
Kuccesses ;  but  the  autobiography  dees  not  go  fkr  beyond  1H70.  It  contains 
however,  many  valuable  hints,  some  timely  criticism,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  stories,  and,  as  the  reminiscences  have  been  Jotte  l  down  chiefly  from 
memory,  dates  are  conspicuous  by  their  abi«nce.  Mr.  Santley  notes  tlie 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  students  of  musi::,  and  the  limite  1  oppor- 
tunities for  making  their  talents  available,  and  sighs  for  the  establinhment  of  a 
national  opera.  The  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  other  persons 
than  the  student  and  the  singer. 

The  Diplomatio  Beminiioencds  of  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  1837- 
1868.  (Cassell.)  Two  volumes.  8yo.  Cloth.  Pp.  428  and 
843.  328. 

This  is  a  very  readable  book,  and  one  invaluable  to  the  student  of  molem 
£uropean  politics.  For  nearly  fifty  years  has  Lori  Augustus  .Loftus  been 
connectel  with  the  diplomatic  servi.e,  and  his  reminiscences,  never  In- 
discreet, are  full  of  point  and  interest.  An  excellent  portrait  prefaces  the  first 
volume. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISMS  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 
Blades,  William,   ^okt  in  Chaini.   (Elliot  Stock.)  Fcap. 
8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  xl.,  232. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Blades  was  engaged  upon  a  series  of  Biblio- 
graphic Miscellanies,  only  three  of  which  he  was  able  to  complete.  These 
papers^  dealing  with  chained  librariesi,  of  whi:h  the  most  notable  example  is 
that  hi  Hereford  Cattieiral,  and  **  Signatures  in  Books,"  are  here  reprinted  as  a 
volume  of  the  Book-Lovers'  Library,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
value  to  the  bibliophile.  The  volume  further  contains  arti.Ies  upon  the 
Early  Schools  of  Typography,**  "  Who  was  the  Inventor  of  Printing  ?  "  *•  De 
Ortu  Typographiae,"  and  the  **  First  Printing  Press  in  England,  as  I'i.torially 
Presente  i.*"  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  reviews  Mr.  Blades's  life-work,  and  speaks 
in  enthusiastic  terms  of  his  contributions  to  bibliography. 

riNTSBURY,  George  (Editor).  Elisabethan  and  Jacobean 
Famphleta  (Percival.)  Demy  16mo.  Half  parchment. 
Pp.288.   38.  6d. 

There  are  few  series  more  wisely  choeen  and  better  calculate  I  to  be  of  per- 
manent use  to  the  reader  than  the  Po:ket  Library  of  Englif^  Literature,  of 
which  this  is  a  volume.  **  The  pamphlet  of  late  sixteenth  and  early  seven- 
•eenth  centuries  corresponded  mucn  more  nearly,"  Mr.  ^^aintsbary  says,  "  to 
the  moJem  periodical  than  to  anything  else."  The  seven  pamphlets  chosen 
for  this  volume  are,  Thomas  Lodge's  "Reply  to  Gosson."  John  Lyly's 
"Pap  with  a  HaUhet,"  Nicholas  Breton's  "Pretty  and  Witty  Discourse," 
Robert  Greene's  "Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,"  Gabriel  Harvey's  "Prerjrsor  to 
lierce's  Supererogation,"  Thomas  Nash's  "Prognostication,"  and  Thomas 
Dekker's  "  Gull's  Hornbook,"  and  it  will  be  well  if  in  this,  their  first  accessible 
form,  they  gain  a  wide  public.  Mr.  Saintsbury's  introduction  and  notes 
supply  all  lnformati(Hi  necessary  for  the  underatamling  of  tiie  pamphlets. 

Jessop,  Augustus,  D.D.  (Editor).  Wise  Words  and  Qnaint 
Cmmsdls  of  Thomas  Fuller.  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.) 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.   Pp.  245.  68. 

In  these  days,  when  nothing  of  value  escapes  the  haiMls  of  the  editor,  it  is 
well  that  Thomas  Fuller  has  not  been  neglected.  The  present  volume  is  a 
selectiMi  of  short  excerpts  from  his  very  numerous  writings,  pre&c-el  by  an 
interesting  biography  of  Fuller,  which  tells  the  ordinary  reader  everything  that 
he  can  possibly  want  to  know,  and  Which  contains  a  valuable  estimate  of  bb 
literary  powers.  Of  all  the  volumm  containing  snippets  and  short  passages 
from  the  great  writers  of  the  past  which  liave  appeared  of  late  years,  this  is  in 
every  way  cme  of  the  most  osefal. 

FICTION. 

Aldex,  W.  L.  a  Lost  SanL  (Cliatto  and  Windus.)  Fcap. 
8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  133.    la.  6d. 

An  unedifying,  unconvincing,  and  totally  tmpleasant  story  of  an  Italian 
Comitess  who  was  pushed  in  1526  into  the  crevasse  of  a  glacier  by  her  huslMmd. 
Three  hundre  I  and  fifty  years  afterwards  her  troxen  body  is  discovered  by  an 
English  doctor,  who  restores  her  to  life.  But  the  woman's  soul  has  fled,  and  she 
remains  utterly  without  morals  and  without  conscience,  and  the  doctor,  after 
being  tempte  1  to  sin  by  her  beauty,  decides  that  he  has  a  right  to  deprive  her  of 
life,  and  does  so.   Mr.  Clark  Ru»ell  has  the  same  idea  in  his  ■«  Frozen  Pirate." 

Barrie,  J.  M.  The  Little  Xinister.  (Cassell.)  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.   Pp.464.  68. 

The  appearance  of  a  cheap  edition  of  "  The  Little  Minister,"  in  a  form 
similar  to  his  other  volumes,  should  do  mu.h  to  revive  interest  in  Mr.  Barrie's 
beautiful  story. 

Buchanan,  Egbert.    Oomo  Liyo  with  Me  and  be  My  LoYd. 

(Heinemann.)   Crown  8vo.   Cloth.    Pp.  275.  58. 

This  story  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Hardy,  and  the  reader,  provoked  thereby  to 
a  comparitiou  of  itn  merits  with  those  of  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  can 
only  wonder  that  any  admirer  of  that  novelist  can  be  guilty  of  a  wjrk  w 
theatrical  and  Mi  unreal.  Mr.  Buchanan  Ixa^^es  his  story  upon  a  play  of  his 
own,  itself  adapted  from  the  French,  and  the  result  is  an  example  of  how  ill 
he  can,  on  occasion,  practise  the  art  which  be  prafiesses  to  despise. 


Clifford,  3Irs,  W.  K.  Th9  Last  Touches.   (A,  and  C.  Bluck.) 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  242.  Bs. 

Of  the  nine  stories  in  the  present  rolurae,  only  one,  "ThouMw,"  sugge^ 
that  life  may  not  be  all  disenchantment  and  disapnointment*  ami  coa«e(|ucutly  It 
seem*)  to  be  in  the  volume  by  gome  mistake.  Excepting  *'  Wooden  Town," 
it^lf  a  Homewhat  depressing  tale  for  chil  tren,  the  rest  of  the  stories  deal  with 
unreqnitel  love  or  blightel  affeition.  All  the  heroes  many  the  wrong 
persons,  and  the  heroines  are  left  to  possess  their  souls  in  misery  until  tbeli 
death.  Yet,  viewed  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  these  short  stories 
are  well  nif^  perfect.  There  is  sellom  a  word  too  much  or  a  word  too  little, 
and  the  result  is  always  one  of  truthfulness  and  fidelity. 

Dickens,  Charles.    His  Completo  Works.    (Cliapman  and 

Hall.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    2a.  6d.  each. 

Four  other  volumes  have  appeared  in  Chapman  and  Hall's  new  issue  of 
Dickens's  works  printe  I  from  the  edition  correac  I  by  the  author  in  1867  and 
1868.  Ten  of  the  twenty  volumes  have  now  been  publistied.  The  four  here 
refcrre  I  toare  "  Martin  Chnzzlewit "  (522  pp.,  and  the  40  original  illustrations) ; 

Dorabey  and  Son  "  (543  pp.,  and  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz) ;  **  SkeU  hes  by 
Boa"  (292  pp.,  and  40  illustrations  by  Crulkshank);  and  ••Christmas  Books^^ 
(349  pp.,  and  63  illustrations  by  Landseer,  Maclise.  Doyle,  Leech,  and  others). 

DoYLK,  A.  CoNAN.   Tho  Great  Shadow.   (J.  W.  Arrowsmitli^ 
Bristol.)   Paper  covers.  Is. 

In  the  limits  of  this  small  volnme  Dr.  Doylo  has  given  us  a  story  only 
less  gooil  than  his  '*  White  Company."  The  Great  Shadow  is  Napoleon,  anil 
the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  d  sorlptiou  of  what  one  soldier 
saw  of  the  battle  of  Waterh  o— one  of  the  most  masterly,  convincing  pieces  of 
wriUngofthe  sort  which  we  have  ever  read.  The  first  chapters  are  laid  in 
Berwickshire,  where  comes,  in  a  nuall  boat,  a  half-starvel  Frenchman,  who 
takes  this  means  of  escaping  from  Dunkirk,  and  who  aften%'ards  tnmsout  to- 
be  aule-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  hlmselfl  When  Napoleon  returns  from  Elba, 
the  refugee  leaves  Berwick,  taking  with  him  as  his  wife  the  hero's  cousin. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  the  narrative  of  the  heroV  adventures  at  Waterloo  and 
in  Paris,  and  the  revenge  which  the  girl's  sweetheart  takes  upon  the  Frenchman. 

DouDNEY,  Sarah.    Through  Pain  to  Peace.  (Hutcliinsoa.) 
Throe  volumes.    3 Is.  (id. 

Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  title,  which  expresses  the 
aspiration  of  the  human  race,  the  reputation  of  the  authoress,  or  the  merits  of 
the  book,  **  Through  Pain  to  I'eave"  has  run  through  its  first  editkm.  A 
second  edition  will  not  be  ready  till  next  year.  Miss  Dondney  is  a  bokt 
woman — venturing  in  this  story  into  the  more  or  leas  tabooed  ground  of 
palmistry,  spiritism  and  other  kinds  of  occult  Swedenborgian  lore.  The 
Htory  can  be  read  with  interest  and  satisfaction  even  by  thoee  who  hate  ghosts 
—for  such  folk  actuallv  exist,  so  unnatural  a  world  is  this— but  it  will  naturally 
be  most  attractive  to  those  who  know  that  the  ditfembodied  ones  do  iome  back, 
not  in  glimmering  horror  of  white  slieet  and  misty  terror,  but  Just  as  Wilmot 
Ltnn,  in  Miss  Doudney's  story,  appeared  to  Miss  Tracy  within  earshot  of  the 
muffled  roar  of  Cannon  Street. 

GossE,  Edmund.  The  Baoret  of  Varoitse.  (UeinemanD.)  Crowu 
8vo.   Buckram.   Pp.  190.  ds. 

Mr.  Goase,  the  poet  and  critic,  has  turned  novelist,  and  has  written  one  of 
the  most  c*onvincing  and  beautiful  little  pie:es  of  artistic  workmanship  which 
has  appearei  for  many  a  day.  Narcisse  is  a  young  craftsman  in  the  little 
town  of  Bar-le-Dnc,  in  the  I^orraine,  who^  desirous  <>f  reflecting  credit  upon  the 
teaching  of  his  master,  devotes  all  his  snare  time  tu  making  an  ingenious. 
wooden  skeleton,  so  contrived  that  it  will  play  upon  the  zither.  But  his  habit 
of  holding  himsdf  aloof  has  engendered  suspicion  among  his  fellow-tuwusmen. 
and  be  is  accuse  1  of  witchv-raft,  and,  his  mechanical  skeleton  being  discovered, 
he  is  condemned  to  death  by  the  superstitious  and  ignorant  tribunal.  A  preUy 
little  love  story  runs  through  the  volume,  which  is  so  well  written  that  the 
reader  hardly  understands  the  full  pathos  of  the  artist's  death  until  the  book  is 
ckjsed.   The  peilod  of  the  story  is  the  sixteenth  century. 

Newbolt,  Uenrt.  Taken  from  the  Enemy.  (Chatto  aiid 
Windus.)  Foolscap  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.170.  Is.  6d. 
A  rather  unconvincing  story,  not  particularly  well  told,  of  an  attempt 
made  by  some  French  residents  in  London  in  1821  t^i  rescue  Napoleon  froni 
St.  Helena  by  means  of  a  submarine  boat  'I  he  ch  iracters,  including  an 
English  naval  officer,  who  is  kidnapped  in  the  hope  that  he  can  be  indticed 
by  threats  to  give  his  aid  to  the  expedition,  are  shadowy  and  uninteresting  ; 
but  the  story  makes  good  railway  reading. 

OuiDA.  The  Towar  of  Tkddeo.  (Heinemuuii.)  Three  volumes. 
3l8.  6d. 

This  is  a  charming  and  pathetic  little  story  of  Italian  life,  told  with  great 
cleverness,  and  without  any  of  the  meretricious  aiiuriimenta  which  so  fatally 
marred  Ouida's  earlier  novels.  The  central  figure  is  on  old  bookseller,  whiwse 
love  for  books  is  the  one  influence  of  his  life,  preventing  him  selling  the 
)>re.  ions  examples  which  he  has  bought,  and  leading  him  int<»  debt  and  difficulty. 
At  last  his  creditMs  foreclo-e,  and  with  the  sale  of  hb  beloved  books  the  old 
bibliophile  dies.   It  is  not  a  long  stor>',  but  it  is  ex.  clleutly  told. 

BiDDELL.  Mrs.  J.  H.   Xho  Hsad  o!  the  Firm  (Heinemann.) 
Three  volumes.    31s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Rildell  has  written  better  stories  but  not  more  interesting.  *♦  The 
Heai  <if  the  Firm"  deals  mainly  with  City  life,  but  the  dry  detail  of  business 
is  never  allowed  to  obtrude  itself  unnecessarily.  Certainly  it  is  not  wpII 
arranged ;  the  plot,  in  fact,  does  not  hang  together,  epi«o!!e  follows  epltsude 
with  no  strong  conne;-ting  thread,  and  characters  are  alluwei  Ut  drop  out  in  a 
very  perplexing  manner.  Some  of  the  charatterH,  Imwever,  are  fresh  and 
excellently  drawn ;  and  in  two  places  at  least  Mrs.  Uiddell  leads  up  to  original 
situations  of  great  power. 
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Told  in  the  Verandah :  Passages  in  the  Lifo  of  Goli^iel  Bowlong 

(Lawrence  and  BuUen.)   Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  271. 

Admirers  of  the  Immortal  Baron  Mnncbanseu  will  welcome  thi»  volume 
with  delight,  for  Colonel  Bowlong's  expe.iences  were  eveiy  bit  as  wonderful 
and  ofteu  as  amu^dng  the  Baron's,  awi,  although  not  perhaps  as  well  told« 
kave  the  additional  merif  of  not  being  bald  imitations  of  thow  delightful  atorieK. 
The  Colonel  was  an  officer  in  the  Indian  Army,  and  these  are  the  tales  with 
whi -h  he  regaled  his  brother  officers  after  me^.  Adventures  with  Thugs,  witli 
uiau-<cating  tigers,  wrerl(8  at  twa,  fights  with  the  mntineers  are  among  his 
experiences,  and  the  reader  who  does  not  laugh  heartily  over  one  and  all  will 
iotleed  be  hard  to  please. 

Zola,  Emilg.  The  Attack  on  tbo  Mill.  (Heincmann.)  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  177.    3s.  Gd. 

To  this  volume  Mr.  Eilmund  Gosee  contributes  a  critical  study  of  some 
forty-ttve  pages  upon  M.  Zola's  shoit  stories,  which  reveal,  be  says,  "  a  M. 
Zola  considerably  dissimilar  to  the  author  of  •  Nana  *  and  of  '  La  Terre  '—a 
much  more  optimistic,  romantic,  and  gentle  writer."  Of  the  four  stories  here 
translated,  the  first  is  M.  Zola's  contribution  to  the  famous  •*  8oirt'es  de  Meian," 
and,  while  full  of  the  horror  and  pathos  of  war,  is  a.  powerful  little  sicetch, 
entirely  lai'kiug  in  the  detailet  realism 'whiih  its  author's  later  work  has  le  i 
us  to  expe.i.  "Three  Wars,"  too^  ia  a  very  strong  and  admirably  written 
story,  which  deals  with  the  Crimean  Expedition,  the  Italian  campaign,  and 
the  disaster  of  1870. 

HISTORY. 

U.^NSOME,  Cyril,  M.A.    The  Battles  of  Prederiok  the  Ghraat. 

(Edward  Arnold.)   Crown  8vo.    ClotJi.    Pp.  245.  Ss. 

This  book  is  an  al>strav-t  of  Carlyle's  "  FreJeslck  the  Great,"  preparel  with 
a  view  to  making  more  accessible  the  spiritei  anl  pi  tnreaque  l>attle-pleces 
now  emlteddeJ  in  tlie  ten  lengthy  volumes  which  contain  the  biography  of 
-that  mouarL'h.  Mr.  IlanM>me  has  written  a  brief  introduction  and  a  shmt 
outliue  of  the  operations  which  lei  to  ea^rh  fight,  which  greatly  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  volnme.  The  iUustratioiis  are  reproluceJ  from  "the 
famous  drawingN  by  Adolf  Menzel  in  the  German  Imperial  i>tate  edition  of 
tlie  wurkHof  Frederl  k  the  (Jreat.  The  book  is  well  done,  and  should  serve 
mauy  readers  as  an  introduction  to  a  closer  8tu<iy  of  Carlyle's  works. 

MUSIC,  POETRY,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

AisTiN,  Alfred.    Fortnnatns  ths  Passimlst.  (Macmillan.) 

•Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  179.  Gs. 

Mr.  Austin  as  a  lyric-p;^  is  in  the  forefront  of  modern  poetry,  but, 
uulucklly  tor  his  ultimate  reputation,  he  has  mA,  confined  himsdf  to  that 
hranch  of  his  art  for  whieh  his  gift*  best  alapt  him.  His  long  narrative  poems 
have  never  \)cen  as  wk- -cfy^ftil  as  his  lyric**,  and  the  i>reseut  drama,  altl>ough  it 
L-outalns  8f>nie  powerful  l>lank-verse  passages  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  pretty 
si  ngs  and  lyri.s,  of  wbi.h,  happily,  it  contains  many.  The  scene  of  the  play 
is  au  Kng'.ish  country  sitle ;  the  time  the  present.  Kortunatus  is  a  duke,  who, 
surfeltel  with  plea-nuro,  has  tejome  wholly  pe>«*imi8tic  and  dissatisfied  with 
life.  Kalltiig  in  io\ c,  however,  he  regains  his  lost  spirits.  The  plot  is  of  the 
^lighte^t,  and  the  dominaut  feeling  is  one  of  artificiality,  but.  on  the  whole,  the 
vulume  is  nn  enjoyable  one,  though  the  rhyming  of  *•  gartem  "  with  waters  " 
Is  much  to  l»e  deprc.ate.l. 

Allan,  O.L.  Th3  Elements  of  Music.  (Novello.)  Pp.54.  28. 6d. 

Til-?  fi.-fit  prinriples  of  music  elucidate  1  chiefly  for  stu  leats  of  vocal  mnsic. 

DowDEN.  Edward.  Tha  Poetical  Works  of  William  Words- 
worth. Volum«'  I.  (Bell  and  Sons.)  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth. 
l»p.  408.    2s.  t»d. 

The  first  volume  of  this  long  expectel  eiitlon  of  Wordsworth  in  tiie 
pxccUeut  Aldine  .series  contains,  in  addition  to  the  •*  Poems  Referring  to  the 
Period  of  Cliildhoo  i,"  "  l'<>era*  Founded  on  the  Affections,"  and  Poems  on  the 
Naming  of  I'iaces,"  an  excellent  memoir  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  a  portrait^ 
uuil  the  usual  notes.  Professor  Dowden  in  arranging  the  poems  has  wisely 
retiiine  i  Wordsworth's  owu  classification  by  subject,  but,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
'tudotit  who  is  nuxUnxs  to  read  the  poems  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  were 
writtou.  he  ha>«  a  ided  a  chronological  table.  The  elition  is  to  he  in  aeven 
volume-^,  whl  -li  will  \)o  publiahel  at  Intervals,  .'giving  the  lover  of  puetry 
wIkk^  \>nT!^  is  liintted,  but  wI>o  prefers  the  best  editiau  obtainable,  a  good 
«pp«/rtutiity  of  pur.  ba>*liiK  the  whole. 

DiTsN,  Sin»;lair.  Tha  Anld  Scotch  Bangs.  (Moriaon  Bros., 
filusgow.)  4to.  Red  cloth.  New  edition.  6s.  6d. 
*I  hree  conditions  are  e^ntial  to  the  success  of  a  volume  of  this  character. 
In  the  tin<t  place,  the  sele 'tlon  songs  .should  be  both  a  wide  and  a  compre- 
hensive une  ;  then  the  meloiiea  should  be  written  within  a  singable  compastt, 
and  the  a  coujpaninieiit  shoul  I  be  such  as  will  give  full  eife  i  to  the  melodiea ; 
.in<l,  lastly,  tbe  printing  and  bin  ling  should  be  adaptei  for  uae  on  the  piano. 
rhe>o  r«»u  liti«nib  are  all  fnlfiUel  in  this  volume,  which  contains  ninety-six  of 
the  l»est  .S.i>t  di  S4»ngs. 

HoLMKs,  Olivkh  Wen'dkll.  Poetical  Works.  (David  Douglas, 
K<linl>ur«;li.)    Four  volumes.    Paper  covers.    Is.  each. 
Mr.  Davil  Ikmglas  has  done  well  in  giving  us  a  complete  elition  of 
Mr.  oli\er  Wendell  Ib.lmes's  poetry  in  his  charming  Library  of  American 
Authors.    In  a  molest  prelate  Mr.  Holmes  excusos  himself  for  printing 
**  unny  immature  produ>.t>^ofan  earlier  period  "  on  tlie  grounds  that  if  the  reader 
|.I»tL-«eI  with  any  of  the  poems  he  nwy  "have  some  curloilty  to  see  the 
(fia  Ijitiuus  by  which  the  Author  reachel  the  standanl  of  those  which  he 
appr  tv*- 1."   The  piK^-ms  are  prlntel  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written, 
but  Mr.  liolme-t  says  that  the  earlier  pieces  "bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
writer'fi  mature  productifHW  that  his  early  copy-books  bear  to  his  be^t-finisheJ 
umuus  rlpts."   Although  paper-covere  1.  the  volumes  are  well  printed  on  ex- 
. client  )>a^>er,  and  once  read  can  be  carefully  bound. 


Martin,  G.C.  Christmas-Tide  Carols.  (Novello.)  Pp.20.  6d. 

A  second  series  of  carols  by  Prebendary  B.  Reynolds,  the  mtisic  being  old 
French  meloiUes  harmonised  by  Mr.  Martin,  organist  at  St.  Paul's. 

MoXaught,  W.  G.   Popular  Christmas  Carols.   (Novello.  1, 
Bemers  Street.)   Paper  covers.    Pp.  24.  Is. 
Twelve  Christmas  carols  arranged  for  two-part  singing,  with  an  ad 

libituni  pianoforte  ac'..ompanlnieut. 

Meredith,  George.  Jnmp-to-Olory  Jane.  (Sonnenschein.) 
Crown  8vo.   Parchment.   Pp.  37. 

Thb  poem  originally  made  ita  appearance  in  the  pages  of  the  defimct 
Vnivtrtal  Review^  of  which  Mr.  Harry  Quilter  waa  editor.  Mr.  QuUter  is  also 
reit^usible  for  its  appearance  in  its  present  form,  and  be  has  written  a  short 
"  >iote  on  the  Writing  of  George  Meredith,"  in  which  he  attempts  to  arrive  at 
the  reason  of  Mr.  Meredith's  comparative  unp(q»alarity.  The  note  falls,  how- 
ever, to  impress  the  reader,  being  but  a  mixture  of  uninteresting  autobiography 
and  platitudinous  criticisno.  Mr.  Ijaurence  Housman's  illustrations  are  very 
successful,  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem.  Tbe  letter- 
press of  each  verse  has  been  written  by  Sir.  Housman,  and,  w'ith  au  lllustratiou 
or  decoration,  has  a  page  to  itselL 

Palgraye,  Fkancis  Turner  (Editor).  The  Children's  Trea- 
sury of  Lsrrical  Poetry.  (Macmillan.)  16mo.  Cloth. 
28.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Palgrave  selected  poetry  for  this  volume  with  a  view  to  its  being  used 
by  young  people  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  excluded  everything  that  fell  short  of  h^h  rank,  so  far  as  poetical  merit 
was  concerned.  It  is  a  selection  which  is  in  every  way  calculated  to  give  high, 
pure,  and  manly  pleasure. 

Patmorb,  Coventry.  Tha  Unknown  Eroi.  (George  Bell  and 
Sons.)   18mo.    Cloth.   Pp.  131. 

The  disctission  as  to  who  is  to  succeed  Lord  Tennyson  in  tbe  Laureateship 
lias  sent  many  volumes  by  the  I)est  of  the  poets  who  are  still  left  to  us  Into  a 
new  edition.  Particularly  is  it  gratifying  to  find  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's 
volume  among  those  which  lovers  of  poetry  are  now  beginning  to  find  out. 

Vacarbsco,  HelI:ne.   The  Bard  of  the  Dimbovitia : .  Bonmanian 

Folk-SDngs.   (Osgood.)   SmaU  4to.   Cloth.    Pp.  130,   5s.  ' 

In  a  very  interesting  shrtrt  preface,  "Carmen  Sylva,"  who  with  Miss  Alma 
Strettell  is  responsible  for  tbe  translating  of  these  poems,  claims  that  the  «ongs 
of  which  the  present  volume  is  a  sele.ti^u  are  a  "real  treasure-trove,  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  literature  erf  the  world."  They  are  peculiar  to  a  certain 
district  of  Roumania,  and  are  JeaU>usly  guarded  from  strange  ears,  so  that  Mle« 
Vacaresco  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  inducing  the  peasants  to  repeat  them  t<» 
her,  and  had  often  to  hide  in  the  maize  in  order  to  catch  them  as  they  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  reapers.  To  the  translators  English  readers  of  poetr>*  owe  a 
debt  <rf  gratitude :  the  volume  once  read  they  are  not  likely  to  accuse  "  Carmen 
Sylva  "  of  extravagant  praise  in  the  phrase  we  have  quoted. 

POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS. 
Davidson,  J.  Morrison.  Politics  for  the  People.  (William, 
Reeves.)  Paper  covers.  Pp.  127.  Is.  ^ 
Mr.  Davidson  Is  a  very  Samson  of  a  Democrat.  He  smites  the  capitalistic 
Philistines  hip  and  thigh,  and  does  it,  too,  with  other  weapons  than  the 
Jawbone  of  an  ass.  In  this  volume  he  smites  them  on  the  land,  on  se  .*ou  1 
chambers,  on  mining  royalties,  on  war,  and  on  uaury ;  and  upholds,  amioig 
other  things,  cremation,  parish  councils,  paid  meml>ers,  and  free  railways.  Says 
St.  Basil :  TTie  rich  man  is  a  thief.  "  Hear,  hear,"  says  Mr.  Davidson,  "and 
likewise  a  murderer,  and  much  ebe  that  is  bad."  He  brings  together  some 
useful  precedents  for  member-payment,  and  some  striking  arguments  for  making 
travelling  free,  at  any  rate  between  city  and  suburbs. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Beet,  Joseph  Agar,  D.D.  Through  Christ  to  Ood  :  A  Study  ^ 
^  J  in  Scientific  Theology.   (H^dder.)   8vo.   Cloth.   6s.  6d, 

Theologians  are  learning  wisdom.  They  are  becoming  as  democratic  as 
the  age.  Fifty  years  have  not  onlv  transformed  much  of  their  teaching,  but 
all  their  methods.  Dr.  Beet  is  a  leader  in  the  revolution.  In  this  volume 
there  is  little  technical  language,  and  yet  careful  precision  of  stat'>ment,  n*]t 
much  theoriniug,  but  a  decide  1  holding  on  to  facts,  whither  soever  they  may 
lead.  In  the  shape  of  the  first  part  of  a  system  of  Theologj",  he  has  managed 
to  pack  away  a  vast  amotmt  of  Biblical  exposition,  and  to  emNNjy,  not  only 
the  results  of  most  of  his  minor  contributions  to  Theologi  -al  S  den.-e,  but  alfiin 
all  the  mure  important  work  he  has  done  in  his  Commentaries,  in  so  fiu-  'aa  it 
concerns  the  truth  he  here  expounds. 

SCIENCE. 

Hake,  C.  Napier,  and  Willlam  MacNab.  Xzplosiyes  and 
thsir  Power.  (Murray).  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp.563.  248. 
This  volume  is  a  condensed  trauHlation  fh>m  the  French  of  M.  Berthelot's 
great  work,  no  translation  or  adaptation  of  which  has  hitherto  appearel  in  thin 
country,  although  it  has  long  been  considered  the  standard  work  upon  the 
subject.  Tt»  the  translation  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  P.  Cundall,  R.A.,  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Explosive^  contributes  a  preface,  in  which  be  says  tliat  tbe  ke^'uote  of 
M.  Berthelot's  work  is  the  application  of  thermo-chemistry  to  the  study  of 
explosives,  and  that  "  scores  of  useless  and  dangerous  mixtures  would  never 
have  seen  the  light  had  the  inventors  known  and  profited  b>*  what  M.  Berthelft 
had  told  us."  The  volume  is  rendeiel  still  more  useftil  by  the  addition  of 
abatrai-tH  of  some  of  M.  Berthelot'»  essays  published  since  tbe  appearance  of  the 
main  work.  Tbe  diagrams  and  illustrations  are  numeroua  and  ex  cellent. 
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THE  COLOURED  PICTURES  OF  CHRISTMAS  JiUMBERS. 


A  SURVEY  OF  POPULAR  PICTORIAL  ART. 

fHE  British  public  has  not  mnch  reason  to  congratulate  itself  this  year  upon  the  oleographs  or  chromographs 
issued  with  Christmas  numbers.    They  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  conyentional,  and  some  are  exceedingly 
inane.    Most  of  them  are  garishly  OYer-coloured.   As  art,  they  are — some  of  them— better  than  the  advertising 
posters,  and  all  them  will  help  to  light  up  the  bare  walls  of  woithouses.   May  I  remind  my  readers  that  when  they 
have  done  with  the  coloured  supplements  they  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  master  of  the  local  workhouse? 


The  picture  to  which  many  will  adjudge  the  palm — or 
the  holly  sprig — not  for  novelty,  certainly,  but  for  cheery 
suggestion  and  pure  homelike  pathos,  is  issued  with  the 
Christmas  number  of  the  Illustrated  Lmidan  News,  Mr. 
Fred.  Morgan's  "  Willing  Hand  *'  has  become  well  known 
since  its  appearance  at  the  Academy.  On  a  calm  morn- 
ing, before  the  sun  has  quite  cleared  the  mists  off  the  face 
of  the  flowing  tide,  a  weather-beaten,  red-capped  old 
:fishennan  has  taken  his  grandchild  for  a  row.  The  baby's 

willing  hands  "  grasp  the  oars,  which  are  held,  too,  by 
the  sunburnt  brawny  ones  of  the  grandsire.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  faces,  in  particular  that  of  the  old  man  as  he 
looks  smilingly  down  on  his  tiny  comrade,  is  toiichingly 
rendered.  It  is  a  trifling  blemish  tbat  the  little  one's 
mouth  soems  to  have  been  in  contact  with  the  grand- 
father'a  paint-pot. 

The  Graphic  gives  us  "  A  Lucky  Dog,"  fro^m  the  paint- 
ing by  C,  Burton  Barber.  A  brown -haired  lady,  in 
•evening  dress,  is  fondling  the  fortunate  little  animal  who 
gives  the  picture  its  title.  The  faces  of  the  dog  and  his 
mistress,  the  flesh  tints,  and  the  sheen  of  the  dress,  are 
all  admirably  done ;  but  the  picture  is  not  remarkable. 

Black  and  White  has  a  picture  of  a  blooming  damsel 
with  laughing  blue  eyes,  cherry-ripe  lips,  and  chestnut 
hair,  who  locks  her  fingers  behind  her  neqk,  and  says 
roguishly,  in  the  words  of  .the  rhyme,  "Nobody  asked 
you,  sir."  Tlje  picture  is  a  charming  copy  of  a  pastel 
hy  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde. 

The  supplement  to  Father  Christmas  is  a  brightly- 
coloured  example  of  the  homely  rustic  style,  "Our 
Christmas  Goose,"  from  the  picture  by  A.  J.  Elsl^.  A 
little  boy  struggles  with  the  panic-stricken  Christmas 
goose  he  is  carrying  to  its  doom.  His  smaller  sister  joins 
in  the  laughter  as,  holly  in  hand,  she  trots  by  liis  side. 
In  the  background  another  goose  solemnly  meditates  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  anserine  affairs. 

"  Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle"  is  the  title  of  a  copy  of 
George  W.  Joy's  allegorical  picture  issued  with  Yule  Tide. 
It  is  much  over-coloured,  but  the  types  of  English,  Irish, 
mid  Scottish  beauty  (after  the  Three  Graces)  somehow 
suggest  a  summer  lesson  in  ethnography  rather  than 
Christmas  good  cheer  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
The  sky,  too,  is  a  very  curious  one  for  three  such  scantily 
attired  young  persons  to  be  under. 

"Flora,"  a  smiling  and  pretty  young  lady,  whose 
entourage  is  a  confusion  of  flowers,  is  the  Christmastide 
Ambassadress  of  the  Ladys  Fictorial,  from  an  original  by 
F.  Vinea;  It  is  a  specimen  of  Berlin  colour-printing,  but 
too  ornate  for  good  art. 

Much  better  from  that  point  of  view  are  the  Dhree 
plates  issued  with  Le  Fiqaro  Illustre,  depicting  respectively 
-'A  Skating  Lesson,''  "En  Vedette,"  and  "Falling 
Xeaves." .  In  the  first  grace  is  teaching  inexperience  how 
not  to  trip  the  light  fantastic  on  the  ice ;  in  the  second, 
a  picturesque  French  hussar  peers  keenly  from  his  post 
on  the  hillside;  in  the  third,  the  flailing  leaves  bring 
their  sad  memories  to  a  figure  garbed  in  black — it  may 


be  the  husband,  or  it  may  be  the  first-bom,  whose  form 
lies  under  the  turf  that  autumn  is  tenderly  covering. 

The  Gentlewoman  gives  "  A  Winter  Idyll,"  from  a 
pastel  by  Mrs.  Earnshaw— a  girl's  face,  with  gleaming 
eyes  under  pencilled  lashes  and  brows,  and  a  robin  red- 
breast in  her  wraps  to  afford  a  speck  of  bright  colour. 
The  distinction,  of  this  picture  is  that  it  is  printed  on 
satin.  As  a  study  in  pocket-handkerchiefs  it  can  hardly 
bo  called  successful :  it  wants  hemming,  and  the  satin  is 
too  stiff.   As  a  work  of  art—well,  perhaps  it  is  genteel. 

The  Christmas  numl)er  of  the  Fenny  Illtistrated  Faper 
.  has  a  picture  called  "  Playmates  " — a  ragged  little  girl 
with  a  ragged  little  kitten  on  her  shoulder. 

The  largest  Christmas  picture  published  is  one  in 
Chatterhdx  Christmas-Box — **  A  Christmas  Raid,"  from  a 
painting  by  Stanley  Berkeley.  A  country  boy  who  was 
carrying  home  the  Christmas  goose  and  sausages  has 
come  a  cropper  on  the  icy  road,  and  some  hungry  dogs 
are  off  with  the  pood  f?.re,  while  a  yokel  grins  in  unsym- ' 
pathising  amusement,   i'here  are  two  smaller  pictures. 

"  Bonnie  Kate,"  given  with  the  Christmas  number  of 
the  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramaiic  News,  represents  a 
pretty  but  rather  sulky  little  girl,  hunting-crop  in  hand. 
It  has  an  artistic  tone.  But  why  should  Mr.  Schmiechen 
Append  to  his  drawing  as  a  motto  the  line  from  "  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  " — "  The  prettiest  Kate  in  Christen- 
dom "  ?   That  Kate  was  not  a  child  by  any  means. 

If  you  want  a  large  shilling's  worth  you  will  certainly 
try  to  get  Fears*  Annual,,  There  are  four  coloured  plates — 
three  large  ones,  entitled  "  Curiosity,"  "  Pluck,"  aUd  "  A 
Merry  Christmas,"  the  fourth  the  familiar  "  Dirty  Boy." 
Dickens's  "Christmas  Carol,"  moreover,  is  illustrated 
anew  by  Mr.  Charles  Green,  R.I.  "Curiosity"  is  an 
unpleasant  picture  of  two  maidens  looking  "over  the 
garden  wall "  from  the  vantage  of  a  ladder.  "  Pluck  "  is 
a  touching  drawing  of  a  little  girl  earning  her  Christmas 
dinner  by  brushing  away  the  snow  from  the  gate  of  a 
big  house;  while  "A  Merry  Christmas"  shows  the 
inmates  of  the  big  house  at  their  Christmas  dinner. 

Coloured  plates  of  some  merit  are  also  issued  with  the 
Christmas  numbers  of  Fearscn's  Weekly,  The  Magazine  of 
Short  Stories,  and  Sylvia* s  Home  Journal,  the  latter  a 
large  one.  Fen  and  Fencil  gives  a  number  of  good  repro- 
ductions in  monochrome  and  a  pair  of  coloured  plates. 
Mr.  Alf.  Cooke,  of  Leeds,  sends  a  sheaf  of  his  artistic  picture 
calendars.  M.  Jan  van  Bears  has  two  plates  in  Searchlight. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  what  a  large  proportion  of 
these  Christmas  coloured  plates  have  been  printed  in  our 
own  country.  Le  Figaro  Mlustre  is  Parisian,  of  course ; 
the  Chatterbox  pictures  come  from  Holland;  and  one  or 
two  others  are  the  work  of  Berlin.  But  there  are  some 
flood  specimens  of  English  work.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  lllustraUd  London  News  plate.  Fear^  Annual  is 
entirely  printed  in  England ;  some  of  Mr.  Cooky's  Leeds 
work  is  very  fair  indeed;  and  the  Black  and  White 
picture  is  from  the  press  of  Grover,  of  Nottingham.  The 
Fen  and  Fencil  pictures  also  do  credit  to  Glasgow. 
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V  SOME  OF  THE  PUTES  IN  THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS. 


COWTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH. 


All  the  WopId.—lOl,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.   December.  61. 
The  Battle  for  the  Chillren.   Coraniifieioner  tUUtoa. 
The  Boy's  Hume.   Interview.   Illustrate  i. 

Amateur  Work.— Ward,  Lock,  Salisbury  Square.   Dcocmljcr  G !. 
By-wophanie:  a  Cheap  Substitute  for  Stained  Glass.    Illustrate  1     J  W 
Gleesou  White. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review.— 506»  Chestnut  street, 
Philaielphia.   O  ctober.   5  dollars  per  aunnm. 
The  Catholic  Idea  in  the  New  Testament.    Rev.  A.  F.  Hewit. 
The  Church  and  EnRliiJh  Liberty.   Michael  Henneawy. 
English  Kings  and  Roman  IVintiflb.   A.  F.  Mansball. 
Columbus.    R.  H.  Clarke. 
A  Retro^ot.    Pwif.  St.  G.  Mivart 
The  Friare  of  the  West  Indies.   J.  I.  Roirigues, 
The  Nimbus  and  Aureole.   Kills  Schreiber. 
CoIumbUB  and  the  "  SrientiBc  "  School.   J.  A.  Mooaey. 
Is  Irish  Home  Rule  Near  ?   B.  .1.  Clinch. 
Our  Parochial  System,   (i.  D.  Wolff. 

Lighthouse  ConwtrujUou  in  the  Unlfcsl  States.   Rev.  T.  J.  A.  Preemn. 

'Annals  of  the  American  Academy.— s.  King  street,  Westmi  jstcK 
November,   1  dol. 
Effects  of  Conenmption  of  Wealth  on  Distribution.   W.  Smart. 
.*{tandard  of  DeferreJ  Payments.   E.  A.  Rose. 
Parliamentary  Pro.^lnre.   Jesse  Mary. 
Social  Work  at  the  Krupp  Foundries.   S.  M.  Lindsay. 

Antiquary.— 62,  Patemoster  Row.    De:«m1)er.  Is. 
Notes  on  Archapology  in  Hereford  Mnsenm.   Illubtratel.  John  War ». 
The  Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Lake  Village  in  Somersetshire.   R.  Munro. 
The  Roman  Roads  of  Hampshire:   T.  W.  Shore! 

Arcadia.— 180,  St.  James  Street,  Montreal.   November.   10  cents, 
Wordsworth.— I. 

Arena,— 6,  Agar  Street,  Stranl.   November.   60  cents. 
IjOTii  Salisbury's  Afghan  Poll  y.   Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes. 
The  New  Education  ani  Its  Practi  al  Application.   Prof.  J.  R.  Bu -hanaa. 
The  West  in  Literature.   Hamlin  Garland. 
Psychical  Research  :  Its  Status  and  Theories.   M.  J.  Savage. 
In  the  Tribunal  of  Literary  Criti  ism :  Bacon  oersus  Shakespeare.   E  Jwin  Ree  I. 
Asiatic  Cholera,  with  some  Practi  -al  Suggestions.   H.  bhelHel  1. 
The  Volume  of  Currency.    N.  A.  Dunning. 
Alcohol  In  it*  Relation  to  the  Bibie.   H.  A.  Hartt 
tfome  of  Civilization's  Silent  C^irrents.   B.  O.  Flower. 

Arfirosy.— 8,  New  Burlington  Street.   December.  Is. 
In  the  Lotus  Land.   Illustrated.  Charles  W.  Wood. 

Atalanta.— 5a,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.   December,  la. 
New  Serial :  "  David  Balfour,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Charlotte  Coriay.   Illustrated.   Everard  Hopkins. 
Journalistic  London :  Alice  Corkran.  ' 
"  (Jooi  Genius :  "  a  New  Story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.   Mrs.  Mayo. 
Colour  in  Composition.   S.  Baring^oul  l. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— Ward,  Lock,  Salisbury  S<iuare.    Deiember.  Is. 
A  Few  of  Lowell's  Letters.^  Vi.  J.  StiUmau. 
A  New  England  Boyhood.   E.  E.  Hale. 
A  Morning  at  Sermlone.   Ellen  OIney. 
Wit  and  Humour.   Agnes  Repplier. 
An  American  at  Home  in  Euiope.   W.  H.  Bishop 
Mississippi  and  the  Negro  Question.   A.  C.  Mclaughlin. 

Australasian  Pastoralists*  Review.— 63,  Pitt  Stiect,  Sydney. 
October  16.   20s.  per  annum. 
Artesian  Boring.   Illustratei.  J.  Tolson. 
Our  Surplus  Sheep.  C.  Fetheistonhaugb. 

Bankers'  Magazine.— 85,  London  Wall.  December,  is.  6J. 
The  Depression  of  1892. 
Democrats  in  the  Unitel  States. 
Agriculture:  the  Low  Pri.-es  and  Prole;tion. 
Is  Silver  Hopeless  ?   W.  R,  Lawson. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— 37,  Paternoster  Row.  De:ember.  23.  6  L 
A  Blrd's-Eye  View  of  the  Riviera. 
ITie  Long  PariUment  and  Dr.  (iardiner. 
Alders  and  Reeds.   A  Son  of  the  Marshes. 
Byways  to  Fortune— By  Sea. 
The  RecoA'ery  cf  the  Soudan. 
Ele.iion  Week  in  America. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street.  61. 
November  15. 

.Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1890. 

Obstacles  to  the  Expansiou  of  Trade  with  Turkey 

Shipping  Facilities  and  Expenses  at  the  Ports  of 'Monte  Vi  leo,  Bueacs  Ayres. 

and  La  Plata.  ^ 
Foreign  Competition  with  Great  Britain  in  Trade  with  Uruguay. 


Bookman.— 27,  Paternoster  Row.  6J.  December. 
The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes.   J.  Bell. 
George  Henry  Lewes. 
Unpublishel  Lettenj  of  George  Eliot. 

Boy's  Own  Paper.— 66,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G.   December.  61. 
Our  Llghthou8«.   lUustratei.   T.  Williams. 
ITie  At  B.  C.  of  Conjuring. 

Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery.— CasseU.  Part  39.  is. 
l»jrtralts  and  Biographies  of  Mr.  Bryce,  the  Misses  Dene,  and  Professor  Max 
Mailer. 

Califprnian  Illustrated  Magazine.— 430,  Strand,  London.  Noreml^er 

25ceati.  ~ 
Pagan  Temples  In  San  Francisco,    illustrated.    Rev.  F.  J.  Masters 
t  offee  in  Guatemala.   Illustrated.    E.  T.  Y.  Parkhttrst. 
Did  the  Phoeni  ians  Discover  America  ?   Illustrated.   T.  C.  Johnston. 
Millionaires.   Syman  Allen. 

The  Administration  of  Jamea  A.  Garfiell.    Lionel  A.  Sheldon. 
,    RlveTKide,  Califoruia.    lUustrat;  1. 

Our  Commercial  Growtii  a  id  tiie  Tariff.    lUuKtratel.    R.  H.  McDonald.  Juur 

and  Hon.  S.  M.  White;  ' * 

Traffic  in  White  GirK   lllust.ate  1.   M.  G.  C.  Edbolme. 
The  Pre-Columbian  of  the  South  West.    Illustrated.   J.  J.  Peat6cld. 

CasselPs  Family  Magazine.— Lndg^te  HiU.  December.  7d. 
Mr.  Walter  Besant  and  the  Extenders.  Illustrated. 
On  the  "  Underground.".  lUustratsd.    F.  M.  Holmes. 
Some  Famous  Ilesidents  at  Hamptju  Court.  Illustratei. 

CasselFs  Saturday  Journal.— Ludgate  Hill.   December.  6 1. 
How  to<jet  a  Play  Produce  I.    Interview  wiUi  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  AVith  Portrait 
Can  Balloons  Ever  be  Steered  ?   Interview  with  Henry  Coxwell.   With  Portrait! 

Catholic  World.— 28,  Orchard  Street,  W.   November.   35  cts. 
Tennyson.   With  Portrait    M.  F.  Egan. 
The  Future  of  the  Summer  School.   Rev.  M.  M.  Sheedy. 
The  Elocution  of  the  Pulpit    Rev.  J.  V.  O'Connor. 

An  Interesting  Chapter  of  the  Early  History  of  Maine.   With  Map.   Gen  E. 

Parker-Scammon. 
Joan  of  Arc.   Rev.  T.  O'Gorman. 
Evolution  and  Darwinism.   Rev.  G.  M.  Searle. 

Century.— Fisher  Unwin,  Paternoster  Square.   December.   Is.  4d. 
Picturesque  New  York.   Illustrated.   Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer. 
Ijeaves  from  the  Autobiography  of  Tommaso  Salvlnl.   With  Portraits. 
Imprewlonsof  Browning  and  his  Art  With  Portraits.  Rev.  Stopfoid  A.  Brooke. 
The  Problem  of  Poverty.   W.  Qladddn. 
To  Gipsy  Land.   Illustrated.   II.   Mrs.  E,  R.  Pfennell. 
The  Effect  of  Scientlflc  Study  upon  Religious  Beliefe.   H.  S.  Williams. 
War  Correspondence  as  a  Fine  Art    With  Portrait*.   Archibald  Forbes. 

Chambers's  Journal.— 47,  Paternoster  Row.  December.  7d. 
The  Recreations  of  Eminent  Men. 
A  Russian  "  Day^of  Recollection." 
Black  labour  in  Oueenshind. 
I>ong  Distam^e  Rides. 

Chautauquan.— 57,  Lndgate  Hill.   November.   25  cts. 
Influence  of  Greek  Architecture  la  the  United  States.  '  Illustrated.   Prof.  W. 
H.  Goodyear. 

The  Columbus  Monuments.  Illustrate  I.   W.  Eleroy  Curtis. 

Mortality  in  the  Unite  1  States.   J.  S.  Billings. 

The  Greek  and  the  American  DemtK-ra-  ies.   II.   D.  H.  Wheeler. 

The  Crossing  of  the  Britbth  Channel.  J.  Fleurv. 

Columbus  Daypne  Hundred  Years  Ago.  C.  T.  Thompson. 

To  the  Rescue :  Chinea  Girls  In  California.   Illustrate  i.    F.  C.  Williams. 

*'  Saint  Courageous :  "  Mrs.  Wlllard.   Lady  Henry  Somerset. 

Chtu*ch  Missionary  Intelligencer.— church   Missionary    So  iety, 

Salisbury  Square.   December.  6d. 
Mis5lons  and  Misnmceptions  in  Japan.   Rev.  G.  Ensor. 
P.  Venkazzi.   Rev.  P.  Y.  DarUng. 
En  Route  to  Uganda. 

Clergyman's  Magazine.— 27,  Patemoster  Row.  December.  61. 
Lord  Tennyson.   Rev.  F.  B.  Proctor, 
i'he  Problem  of  Immortality.— III.   Rev.  C.  S.  Bird. 

Contemporary  Review.— 15,  Tavistock  street  December.  2s.  6d, 
Tennyson,   Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
Tlie  Uganda  Problem.  Jo6«pb  ThomMn. 
The  International  Monetary  Conference.   Prof.  H.  S.  Foxwell. 
"Exultet Terra":  Christmas.   A.  E.  P.  R.  Dowling. 
Aryan  Origins.    With  map.   J.  S.  StuarV-Glennle. 
The  Morality  of  Vivisection :  IVo  Replies.   Ernest  Bell. 
The  Idealistic  Remeiy  for  Religious  Doubt.    Prof.  D.  W.  .Simon. 
Wine-Month  and  Wind-Month  :  O  tober.    Phil  Robinson, 
lians  Denck,  the  Anabaptist.   Richard  Heath. 
Elementary  Education  and  Voltmtary  Schools.   Archdeacon  Wilson. 
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Cornhlll  Magazine.— 15,  Waterloo  Place.  December.  61. 

Up  a  Creek  in  Demerara. 

Unpablished  Letters  of  Charles  and  Maiy  Lamb. 

The  Itise  of  Towns. 

Cosmopolitan,— International  News  Co.,  Bream's  Buildings  Chancer}' 
Lan«.   December.   25  cents. 
AtamI :  A  Japanese  Watering  Place.   Illustrate  1.   Sir  E.  Amol  1. 
The  Silent  Monks  of  Oka.   Illustrated.   T.  P.  Gorman. 
French  Journalists  and  Jonmalism.   With  portraits. '  A.  Homblow. 
Tennyson.    With  Portraits  and  IlluKtrationa.   G.  Stewart. 
A  Day  with  Chivalry.   Illustrated.   J.  B.  Osborne. 
Where  the  Mocking'Blrl  Sings.   Illustrated.   M.  Thompson. 
The  Varieties  of  Journalism.   Mnrat  Halstead. 
Light  on  the  Black  Art.   Illustrated.   A.  Hermann. 
A  Colonial  Survival :  American  People.   T.  Roosevelt. 
Duck-Shooting  in  Australia.   Illustrated.   M.  M.  O'l^eary. 

Dial.— a*.  Adams  Street,  Chicago.   November  16.    10  cts. 
The  American  University'  Press. 

Eastern  and  Western  Review.— 21,  Fumival  Street.  E.G. 
November  16.  61. 

Turkey  To-day. 

**  Egypt  for  the  Egj'ptians." 

Supeistitions  in  Cireece. 

King  Lear  "  at  the  Lyceum.  C.  T.  J.  Hiatt. 
Educational  Review    (America).— Kegan  Paul,  Charliig  Cross  Roatl. 

Nt)vember.   35  cts. 
The  Service  of  Psychologj'  to  Education.   James  Sully, 
Normal  Training  in  Women's  Colleger.   F.  A.  Walker. 
HabitTial  Postures  of  School  Children,    Eliza  M.  Mosher. 
Educational  Methods  at  West  Point.    P.  S.  Michie. 
The  Univei-Klty  Spirit,   J.  M.  Coulter. 
Some  New  Text-Books  of  Ethics*.   J .  H.  Hyslop. 

Educational  Review  (I/>ndon).— 2,  Cree  I  Lane,  Ludgate  Hill.   Dc:.   6 J. 
The  Relation  of  Universities  and  Schools.   T.  H.  Warren. 
:aiu8ical  Drill.   Illustrated.   Miss  0.  Toplis. 
The  Danger  (»f  Athleticism.    1  .ouls  1  )yer. 
Note*  on  I^rturiug.    Arthur  Berr>'. 

The  Aclaud-Roscoe  Secondary  Education  Bill  and  Private  S.hwK    J.  S. 

Thornton,  J.  V.  Milne,  and  others. 
Engineering  Magrazlne.  —  World  BulLUng.  New  York.  November. 
25  cts. 

Industrial  Development  of  the  South.   II.    R.  H.  Edmonds. 

Our  Costly  Geological  Survey.   Senator  E.  O.  Wolcott  and  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler. 

What  EngineerlDg  Owes  to  Chemistry.   A.  L.  Grlswold. 

Relative  Cost  of  Gas  and  Ele-trlclty.   C.  J.  Russell  Humphreys. 

The  Electric  Motor  and  the  Farmer.   William  Nelson  Black. 

Bn-slness  Opportunities  In  Cuba.   E.  J.  Chlbas. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— 29,  Belfor  l  street.  De:eml>er.  6J. 
Portrait  of  Henry  Irving. 

Tennyson's  Homes  at  Aldworth  and  Farrlngford.    Illustrate  1.   tyrant  Allen. 
"  Lear  "  on  the  Stage.    lUurtrated.    F.  Hawkins. 

An  Historic  Pharmacy :  Allen  and  Hanbury.   Illustrate!.   Joseph  Hatton. 
Winter  on  the  CatskUls.   Illustrate  1. 

Pickwickian  Topography.    Illustrate  1.   Charies  Dlrkens  the  Younger. 
New  Narrow-(Jauge  tireat  We-itaru  Engine-*.    Illustrate  L   A.  H.  Mahin. 

Expositor.— 27,  Paternoster  Row.    December.  Is. 
The  Princlpleof  the  Revised  Version.    Bishop  ElllcoU. 
The  I>octrine  of  the  Atonement  in  the  New  Testament.    Prof.  Agar  Beet. 
Christ's  I'se  of  the  Term  "Son  of  Man."   V.  Bartlctt. 
The  QuesUon  of  Sychar.    Prof.  G.  A.  Smith. 

Expository  Times.— Simpkin,  Marshall.   Dejeml>er  6. 
Is  the  Revised  Version  a  Failure?   By  Rev.  J.  F.  B.  Tluling  and  others. 
The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Literature  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 
T.  G,  Pinches. 

The  Moral  and  Devotional  Value  of  the  Old  Testament.   Canon  Driver. 

Fireside.- 7,  Paternoster  Square.   De.emljer.  61. 
Tennyson.   H.  S.  Bullock  and  others. 

Bishop  Mackenzie.    Continued.   Illustrated.   W.  H.  D.  Alams. 
AVUliam  Cowper.   Illustrated.   W.  Mackay. 

Fortnightly  Review.— 11,  Henrietta  Street.   December.   2s.  6J. 
An  Australian  (Dcakln's)  View  of  India.  Si»  C.  W  Dllke. 
Mr.  Huxley's  Ironicon.    Frederic  Harrison. 
A  Plea  for  Amnesty.   J.  E.  Relmond. 
Jupiter's  New  Satellite.   Sir  Robert  Ball. 
The  American  Tariff.   J.  Jeans. 
Mrs.  Me>Tiell :  Poet  and  Essayist.   Coventry  Patmore. 
The  Story  of  Eleven  Daj-s :  The  Passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Graham 

Wallas. 
The  Sins  of  Society.  Outda. 
Bates  of  the  Amaxous.   (Irant  Allen. 
The  Chlnde  Month  of  the  Zambezi.   D.  J.  Rankin. 
The  New  Terror :  Wm.  Bell  Scott's  Autobiography.   A.  C.  Swinburne. 
Religion  :  its  Futnie.    Rev.  Dr.  Momerie. 

Forum.— 37,  Bedford  Street,  Strand.   Noveml)er.   50  cents. 
Municipal  Institutions  in  America  and  England.   Joi.  Chamberlain. 
I.,cssons  from  the  Experience  of  Quinc>',  Massachusetts.   C.  F.  Adams. 
The  Public  School  System :  The  Schools  of  BulfWo  aul  CincimiatL    Dr.  J .  M. 

Rice. 


English  Views  of  the  McKlnley  Tariff.   Sir  T.  H.  Farrer. 
Has  England  Proflte  1  by  Free  Trade  ?    I^rd  Masham. 
Endowed  Theatres  and  the  American  Stage.   Madame  Mo^Jeska. 
'I1ie  New  Impulse  to  an  Old  Go^l.   Jane  Addams. 
What  We  Really  Know  about  Mars.    Prof.  E.  S.  Holden. 
The  Library  of  the  United  States.    Ainsworth  R.  Spofford. 
The  Matter  with  the  Small  Farmer.    Prof.  R.  Means  Daxies. 
The  I'residential  ElecUon :  For  ^Vhom  I  shall  Vote  and  ^Vhy.   Hon.  Dudley 
Field,  and  others. 

Frank  Leslie*s  Popular  Monthly.— 110,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

De.^mber.    25  cents. 
Tennyson.   AVith  Portrait  and  Illustrations.   E.  S.  Nadal. 
Naples.    Ulustratei.    E.  A.  R.  Ball. 
A  Bottle  of  Champagne.  Dlustratel. 
Old  lime  English  Inns.   Ulustratei.   Q.  C.  Muuyer. 

Gentleman*s  Magazine.— 214,  Piccadilly.  De.'ember.  is. 
The  Mask.   Richard  Marsh. 
Ijouth  Grammar  School.   John  W.  Hales. 
Swan-Songs  of  the  Poets.   Alex.  Small. 
An  Island  Hostelry.   Alan  Walters. 
Cholera.   F.  H.  Candy. 

Tlie  Literary  Suburb  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    W.  C.  Sydney. 

Bargis :  A  Stor>'  of  SuperstitionK.   Sybil  Maxwell. 

Birds  of  a  Sea  Marsh.    F.  A.  Fulvher. 

"  King  I-<car  "  at  the  Lyceum.   H.  J.  Jennings. 

GirPs  Own  Paper. — 56,  Paternoster  Row.   December.  6d. 
(iirls  as  Needloworkers  for  the  Poor.   With  Portrait.   Duchess  of  Te.k. 
Our  Friends  the  Servants.   Mrs.  Brewer. 
The  Formation  of  Children's  Character  by  Edu  cation. 
How  to  Help  the.Poor  Birds  in  the  Winter.    Rev.  Dr.  A.  Jessopp. 
The  AVomen  of  the    Idylls  of  the  King."   With  Portrait.   E.  0.  Payne. 

Good  Words.— 15,  Tavistock  Street,  Cavent  Garden,  W.C.    December.  6 1. 
Old  Huguenots:  Dublin  and  its  Weaving  Industries.    Ulustratei.    R.  S. 
Swirles. 

TheGulf  of  Corinth.   Illustrated.    Piof.  Harrower. 
Haute\ille  House.   Illustrated.   Herbert  Rlx. 
lJullthgow.  Illustrated. 

Great  Thoughts.— 28,  Hutton  street,*  Fleet  Street.  December.  6i. 
The  Pathos  of  London  Life.   Ulustratei    Arnold  White. 
Fergus  Hume.    Witli  Portrait.   R.  BUthwayt. 
John  Addington  Symonds.    With  Portrait. 
Ocean  Steamships.    Illustrated.   F.  M.  Holmes. 

The  Japs  at  Home:   An  Interview  with  Douglas   Sladen.  Illustrated. 

R.  Blathwayt. 
The  DaUy  Chrmicle  and  Mr.  Fletcher.   W.  Roberts. 

Greater  Britain.— 128,  Palmerston  Buildings,  Old  Broad  Street. 
November.  61. 
Lord  Ripon's  Colonial  Policy.   G.  W.  Rnsden. 
A  Sugg<»tion  towards  the  Abolition  of  Strikes.   J.  I.  Wright. 
Home  Rule  and  Imperial  Federation.   Professor  Cyril  lUnsome. 
Does  Australia  Favour  Federation  ? 
.Tames  Rwwell  Lowell.   Rev.  Astley  Cooper. 
How  to  Start  in  Rural  Australia.   George  (Jeddes. 

Harper's.— 45,  Albemarle  Street.   December.  Is. 
A  New  Light  on  the  Chinese.    Illustrated.    H.  B.  .McDowell. 
(Jlles  Corey.  Yeoman  :  A  Play.   Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Lord  Bateman:  A  Ballal.    Comment  by  Mre.  Ritchie.     Ulustratei  by 

AV.  M.  Thackeray. 
Pastels  in  l^roee.   Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Idler.— 214,  Piccadilly.   December.  6d. 
My  First  Book.   AVith  Portraits  and  IlluslraUons.   Rudyard  KlplUig. 
The  Idler's  Club :  Ghosts.    Mrs.  Besant  and  others. 

niustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder.- 3i3,  strand.  December.  6 1. 
The  Old  Halls  of  Lancashire  anil  Cheshire. 

Investors*  Review.— I^'''ig«nau8,  Paternoster  Row.  Quarterly. 
November.  58. 
Argentine  Railways.— I.  C.  E.  .\kerd. 
Plain  Advii'e  about  Life  Insuran.-e. 
The  Financial  Prospects  of  Brazil. 

"  Heavy  Laden  New  Zeahind :  "  A  Rejoinder,  by  the  Agent-General  of  the 
Colony. 

Mexico  and  Ito  Silver  Problem. 

Irish  Monthly.— 50.  O'Connell  Street,  Upper  Dublin.   December.  6i. 
Reuan's  Beginnings  and  End. 
Dr.  Russell  of  Maynooth.— IX. 

Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society.— 

33,  Patrick  Street,  Cork.   Novemljer.  6d. 
Castlemore,  and  Connectel  Castles  in  Muskerry.    Illustrate.!.     H.  Webb 
<;illman. 

The  IMvate  Bankers  of  South  Ireland.   C.  M.  Tenlsjn. 

Journal  of  Education.-«6.  Fleet  Street.   December.  6d. 
Ada  Negri,  Italian  Poet.   S.  B.  Albini. 
The  Future  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
Does  Training  I'ay?   E.  P.  Hughes. 

Note«  on  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  Germany,  with  Snggestiooa  tor 
EngUnd.  J.  J.  Findtoy. 
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JouPnal  of  Education.— EsplAQ&le  Row,  Mairas.    4  rupees  8  annas 

yearly.  October. 
Education  a^  a  Meitis  t  j  Patriotiiim. 

KlnddPfirarten  Mafirazlne.—Woniau's*  Temple,  CW^o.  November. 
20  cents. 

A  ChlM's  ArUsti?  Seeing  Powere.   0.  L.  Schrelber. 
The  International  Kindergarten  Union. 

Klngr'S  Own.— *8,  Paternoster  Row.   61.    De. ember. 
The  Great  Eartliquake  of  Japan.    Ulustiate  1.   Sir  Robert  Ball. 
IL  M.  Custom  House.    Illustrate  1.    Rev.  11.  Shlndler. 

KnowledfiTO.— 326,  High  Holbom.    De:«mb8r.  61. 
On  the  Distribution  of  Stars  in  the  Milky  Way.   J.  R.  Sntton. 
On  the  Forms  of  Camets'  Tails.    A.  C.  RanyanL 
Re  eat  Trale  au  i  the  Nation's  Drinking  Habits.   A.  B.  MacDowall. 

Ladies*  Home  Journal. — 53,  Im|>erial  Buildings,  LuJgate  Circus. 
DecemlKfr.    10  cents. 
A  Christmas  with  Dirkens.    Mamie  Di  .kens. 
Ecdesiasti  -al  Embroilery.    Illustrate  1.    Harriet  0.  Morlscn. 
Unknown  Wives  of  Eminent  Med:— Mdme.  Julo*  Verne,  Mrs.  0.  M.  Pullman, 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Blaine,  and  Mis.  L.  P.  Morion.    With  Portraits. 

Ladles*  Treasury.— 23,  OU  Bailey.   De::ember.  7d. 
I^d  Tennvson.   With  Portraits.    El  ward  Bradbury. 
Wedding  Rings  and  Bridal  Wreaths.   J.  C.  Ha  iden. 

Leisure  Hour.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.   December.  6d. 
The  Peoples  of  Italy.— U.  lUastrated. 
The  Chinejje  Dis.-overy  of  America.    R.  S.  I^g. 
A  Few  >V'ordM  about  Tennysoo.   John  Denuis. 

An  Old  Bubble  in  a  New  Light :  The  South  Sea  Bubble.   W,  J.  Gordon. 

The  Bla:k  Country.    Thomas  Pinnock. 

A  City's  Housekeeping :  Paris.    E.  R.  Spearman. 

LlppinC0tt*S  Monthly.— Ward,  Lock,  Salisbury  Square.    December.  Is. 
A  Spedal  Correspondent's  Story :  The  Surrender  of  the  Virginiut.   M.  P. 
Handy. 

An  Old  Amerl  an  China  Manufti  tory.    IllustrateJ.    E.  A.  L.  Barber. 
-  In  the  French  Champagne  Country.    Illustrate  1.    F.  B.  Wilson. 
Paul  H.  Hayne's  MethoJ  of  ComposiUon.   With  Portrait.   W.  H.  Hayne. 
Keely's  Present  Position.   Clara  J.  Moore. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty.    Illustrate  I.    I).  P.  Heap. 

Little  Folks.— Cassell  tod  Co.   December.  6J. 
Monkeys  at  Home.   Illustrate  1. 

Longrman^s  Magrazlne.— 39,  Paternoster  Row.  December.  6d. 
Inaugural  liCrlnre  delivered  before  the  l^niverslty  of  Oxford.   J.  A.  Fr«iide. 
A  Whitsuntide  Sanitary  Pilgrimage,  with  Its  Lessons.    Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
sou. 

Lucifer.— 7,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi.   November  15.   Is.  61. 
The  Resurrection  :  its  (Jenulne  Character  ConsldercL  Alex.  Wilder. 
Tao.    W.  R.  Old. 
Death  and  After?   Annie  Besaut. 
Simon  Magus.   G.  R.  S.  Mea  1. 
The  Co-operation  of  Man  and  Woman  in  Humm  Life. 

Ludgrate  Monthly.— 1»  Mitre  Court,  Fleet  Street.   De:cmber.  61. 
Tour  in  France.  IllustrateJ. 
Kt*)n  College.  Illustrated. 
Football.  Illustrated. 

Lyceum.— 28,  Orchard  Street,  W.   November  15.  4d. 
The  BlHhope  and  Politi  al  Morality. 
Improve!  Election  Methods. 
Alfre  I  Tennyson. 
Intermediate  Education. 
Ernest  Renan. 

Macmlllan*s  Magrazine.- 29,  BelforJ  Street.  December,  is. 
The  Unemployed.   H.  C.  Bourne. 
Our  Young  Historians.    Mark  Reld. 

College  Life  in  the  Tropics :  CoJrington  College,  Barbados.   T.  Bindley. 
In  the  Days  of  John  Company.   Col.  Kenney-Herbert. 
^iome  Contrasts  of  Canadian  Civilisation. 
Herrick  and  hb  Frien  ls.   A.  W.  Pollard. 

Magrazlne  of  American  History.— 743.  Broalway,  New  York. 
November.   50  cents. 
New  York's  Great  Object- Lesson :  The  Columbus  Festival.  IllustrateJ. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb. 
Dbwvery  and  Settlement  of  Louisiana.   With  Portraits.   Col.  J.  Doniphan. 
Memoirs  of  the  Dls  overy  of  Columbus.   Otto,  Count  de  Mosloy. 
Washington  and  His  Mother.    Dr.  J.  M.  Toner. 

Magrazlne  of  Christian  Literature.— Clinton  HaU,  Astor  PUce,  New 

York.   November.   25  cents. 
Native  Agents  and  their  Training.   Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Dennis. 

Medical  Magrazlne.— 4,  King  street,  Cheapslde,  E.C.  Nox-ember.  2s.  6d. 
The  Vivisection  Controversy  :  Are  Experiments  on  Living  Animals  Justifiable.' 

Dr.  Charles  £.  Fitzgerald. 
Some  of  the  Physician's  Developmental  Problems.    Dr.  T.  S.  Clonstou. 
The  Victorian  Era  :  The  Age  of  SauiUtlon.   Sir  C.  A.  Cameron. 
Medical  Aid  Association.    Dr.  Leslie  PhilUps. 

A  StuHy  of  Cholera  in  .St.  Petersburg.    Dr.  F.  Clemow  and  Dr.  R.  Slsley. 
The  Anthropometric  Method  of  Identifi.atlon.  O.  Pemet. 


Mind.— 14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.   Quarterly.   October.  3s. 
The  Field  of  .listheti  »  Psychologically  ConsldereJ.   H.  R.  Marshall.  - 
Lestze's  Antithesis  between  Th<iught  and  Things.  A.  Eastwuod. 
TTjeStudy  of  Crime.    Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison. 
On  the  Properties  of  a  Oae-Dimensi  jual  ManifoU.   B.  1.  Oilman. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  W^orld.— 44,  Fleet  Street.  November. 
25  cents. 

The  Metropolitan  Taberna:le  as  a  Missionary  Centre.   Rev.  A.  T.  Plerson. 

The  Samoan  MI-S8i:>n  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.    Rev.  J.  E.  Newell. 

Native  Instrumentality  iu  Foreign  Missions.    Rev.  A.  Bunker. 

Juhann  Ludw  ig  Kiapp :  A  Pioneer  of  African  MLaslons.    Rev.  F.  Wilkinson. 

Forerunners  of  Carey.    Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon. 

Africa  In  a  Worll's  Cougre^. 

Affairs  in  Japan.    Rev.  11.  Loomls. 

Modern  Langruagrd  Monthly.— 86,  Fleet  Street.   December.  6d. 
Modern  Language  Holi  lay  Course. 

Modern  Review.— 6,  Temple  Chambers.   December,  61. 
The  Sin  of  Our  Cities.   I.— Liverp  wl,    With  Portraits.   L.  F.  Pearson. 
Woman's  Position.    Lady  Floreu  e  Dixie. 
Immoral  S|>ort.    Howard '^Villlams. 
Is  Cancer  Curable  ?   Dr.  J.  McLachlan. 

Month,— 48,  South  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.   December.  2s. 
Evolution  and  E.\act  Thought.    Rev.  J.  (ierard. 
The  Writings  of  Ernest  Renan.   J.  (i.  Colclough. 
J)ancing  in  Churches.   Rev.  J.  Morris. 
The  German  Catholic  Congress  of  1892.   E.  Schrelber. 

Monthly  Packet.— 3l.  Belford  Street.   December.  Is. 
The  Lady  of  AU  Work.   Chrlstabel  R.  Coleri  Ige. 
Studies  in  lUlian  Literature.— III.    F.  J.  Snell. 

National  Review.- 13,  Waterloo  Place.    De -ember.    2s.  6  J. 
Free  Trade  and  Bad  Trade.    Leonard  H.  Courtney. 
Who  Profits  by  Free  Tra  le  ?    I^rd  Ma.<<ham  of  Swinton. 
The  ElTect  of  au  Import  Duty.    Jamen  Edg.ttmbe. 
The  Views  of  Labour.   J.  Keir-Hardie  and  J.  Whetstone. 
Tennyson's  Literary  Sensitiveness.    Alfre  1  Austin. 
Mij'sical  EJucatlon.    tlarl  of  Meath. 
Merchandise  Marks  l^islation.   C.  Stuart- Wortlcy, 
Crlandere  and  Fare  v.    Col.  Col  vile. 
The  Ruin  of  the  Sou  lan.   Sir  W.  T.  Marriott. 
Early  Treatises  on  Ireland.   Warden  of  Merton. 

New  Serial :  "  The  Private  Life  of  an  Emhient  Politician."  Edouard  Rol. 

Natural  Science.— 29,  Bedford  street.    December.  Is. 
Further  Observations  on  the  Permanence  of  Oceans  and  Continents,   Prof.  J. 

D.  Dana  and  Others. 
An  Evolutionist  in  Ea.st  Africa.    Frank  Finn. 

An  Advance  in  Our  Knowledge  of  See:llings,   Illustrate i   A.  B.  Rendle. 
Exploration  iu  New  Guinea.    H.  O.  Forbes. 
The  MigraUon  of  Birds, 

Nautical  Magrazlne.- 28,  Little  Queen  Street,  W.C.   November,  la. 
Modem  Mail  Steamers.   <J.  H.  Little. 

The  Track  of  Columbus  on  His  Vint  Voyage.    A.  HasUngs  White. 
A  Graphic  Methol  of  Determining  a  Ship's  Geographl  al  Position.  AVilllam 
Ailingham. 

New  Christian  Quarterly.— St.  Louis,  Mo.   October.   50  cents. 
Attitude  of  English  Scholarship  to  the  Higher  Criti  lsm  of  the  Old  Testament. 
J.  J.  Haley. 

Church  and  State  in  Great  Britain.   B.  A.  Hlnslale. 

The  Relation  between  Baptists  and  Disciples.    D.  G.  Potter. 

The  Crime  Problem.   J.  W.  Lowber. 

The  Endeavour  Movement  as  it  .Stands  in  History.   T.  Chalmers. 
The  I^vitical  Code  :  When  Written  .> 

Christianity  and  Civil  Government :  Their  Jlehtion  and  Reciprocal  Obligations. 
J.  H.  Garrison. 

New  Review.- 39,  Paternoster  Row.    December.  Is. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Last  Campaign  and  After,    Frelerlck  Greenwood. 
Mr.  Irving  and  the  English  Drama.   George  Barlow. 

Thrift  for  the  Poor.   Clementina  Black,  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,  Lady 

Montagu  of  Beaulleu,  aud  DuchesH  of  Rutland. 
My  Critics  and  their  Methods.    Major  Le  Caron. 
Speeches  and  Speakers  of  To-day.    "Miles  Inglorins." 
The  London  County  Council  and  Open  Spaces.    Earl  of  Meath. 
Women,  ClerK3rmen.  and  Doctors:  Vivisection.    Dr.  Ernest  Hart. 
The  Men  of  Peace:  A  HighUnd  Tradition.   Ijidy  ArchiUU  CamplieU. 
A  Special  Literary  Supplement.     Edmund  Gosse,  Andrew  Lang,  George 

Saintsbury,  and  H.  D.  Traill. 

Newbery  House  Magrazlne.— Griffith  and  Farran,  Charing  Croes  Road. 
December.  Is. 

An  Ancient  Manuscript  on  Pilate.   Illustrated.   Rev.  A.  Baker. 

A  Trappist  Mona*1ery  in  Chinese  Mongolia.   Illustrated.   Savage  Landor. 

A  I^ayman's  Re  ollectious  of  the  Church  Moveme.it  iu  1833. — V. 

Tlie  Sense  of  Humour  in  its  Relation  to  a  Future  State.   J.  E.  A.  Brown. 

The  Mercers*  and  the  Drapers'  Companies.   lllustrate<l.   Chas.  Welch. 

Jewish  Sketches. — V.   H.  Ormonde. 

Nineteenth  Century.— Sampson  Low,  Fetter  Lane.   December.  2s.  6d. 
The  Unemployed.   John  Bums. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Programme:  Thomas  Bart,  H.  H.  Champion,  J.  Keir- 
Hardie,  and  Sam  Woods. 
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Hi^ploefls  tn  Hell.  St.  George  Mivart 

Walling  the  Cuckoo :  Reply  to  2An.  Lynn  Liutou'd  "  PLtare  of  the  Past" 

•  Sir  Herbert  MaxwelL 
Squandered  Girlhood.   H<m.  Mm.  Lytteltou  GelL 
Railway  Mi8maDag80ieiit.j  W.  M.  Acworth. 
Aspects  of  TennytiOiL— I.   H,  D.  Traill. 

£38,000,600  per  Annum  I  Agricultaral  Depreasioo.   Jesse  Collbigs. 

A  ••Candidates'  Protection  Society."  J.  A.  Farrer. 

The  Morality  of  Vivtoctkm.   BtehoJ)  Moorhonse. 

**  Spheres  os  Influence  in  AfHca."  Sit  George  GoUie. 

Alaiika  and  its  GUciers.   Lady  Grey  £gerton. 

Recent  Science,   Prince  Krapotkln. 

North  American  Review.— 6,  Agar  street.  Strand.    November,  socts^ 

The  Presitiential  Election  of  1892.   J.  G.  Blaine. 

The  Scandinavian  in  the  United  States.   Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen. 

l'olitiC8  and  the  Pnlplt.   Bishop  Cjtus  D.  Fosa. 

What  Cholera  costs  Commerce.   K.  Wiman. 

The  Democrttlc  Outlook.   W.  F.  Harrlty. 

WaMe  ProdnoU  vwSit  Useftal.   Ijovd  Playfair. 

How  to  Solve  the  S<^ool  Qnestion.   Major  O'Reilly. 

Swl*  and  French  Elevtion  Metho  b.    K.  Blind. 

C^uarantine  at  New  York.   Dr.  \V.  'J'.  Jenkins. 

Wantei,  a  New  Patty.  T.  V.  Powderly.' 

Are  there  Too  Many  of  Ua? 

Emeot  Badmi.  Col.  B.  G.  IngersolL 

Korope  at  the  World's  Fair : 

<;ierraany.   W.  H.  Eiwar  ls. 

Riuida.  J.  M.  OraT^-ford. 
Directions  to  Theatrical  Life.   Jennie  A.  Eustace. 
The  Reli^oufi  Intsnes  in  Politics.    A.  R.  Kimball. 
Sanitation  verntu  Qnarantiiie.   T.  P.  Hoghes. 
The  Naturalization  Problem.   H.  B.  Bradbury. 

Outingt— 170,  .Strand.   Derrember.  6J. 
A  thietlcs  in  Japan.   Uh^HMftt  1.  J.  A .  MacPhail. 
Canadian  Wtajter  FiaOmM.  lUuMtrateJ.   E.  W.  .Sandys. 
Through  DnMiiUetle*.  UlnatrateL   T.  White. 
Aronnd  the  World  with  V(haA  and  Camera.   Illustrate  1 .    F.  G.  Lcnz. 
National  Guard  of  New  Jefflcy,   Illustrate  1.    Lieut.  W.  H.  C.  Bowen. 

People's  Friend.— 186,  Fleet  Street.   December.   6 J. 

Thoee  Hamliuri?  l.ottorios. 

Philosophical  Review.— 37,  Be.lford  Street,  Strand.   November.   75  eta. 
Green's  Theory  of  the  Moral  Motive.   Professor  .1.  Dewey. 
Thought  fid|n»  Isngumt.   Proferaor  WiUiam  James. 
PleMore,  BdD,  and  BeuatlflO.  H.  Rntgeis  Marshall. 

Poet-Lore.— 27.  King  AVilliam  Street.   November.   25  ctj. 

I}<  C'liau'  er  Irreligious  r    l.leanor  Baldwin. 

The  I'oots-I^iireate,    <  ha rlotte  Newell. 

The  Music  (»f  LanKua^o.    rrofewwr  S.  E.  Bengough. 

The  Source  of  Browning's  ( >]itimii;m.    Mary  M.  Cohen. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.— 29,  Bedford  street,  Strand.  October 

2  dollars  per  annum. 
Legal  Tender  Notes  in  CalUbrnia.   Bernard  Mom». 
Reciprocity  in  the  Usitod  States.   F.  W.  Taussig. 
Insaiance  and  BndiMn  Ptofit  J.  B.  Clark. 
The  Bank  Note  Questkm.  G.  F.  Dunbar. 
Ooloiiial  TarifTs.   William  niU. 

Quiver. —Otssell  and  Co.   Dererober.  6d. 
Some  London  riinn  liyar.!s.    Illustrated.  -E.  H.  Fitchew. 
The  Ik-i  's  W  ay  H. me.    Illustrated.    Rev.  B.  G.  Johns, 

Religrious  Review  of  Reviews.— 6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 
November.  6d. 
The  Management  of  the  Smiday  School.   Rev.  F.  F.  Irving. 

TheChnuh.    f'anon  Mathows. 

The  Folkesti.np  Cluin  h  < migress.   G.  H.  F.  Nye. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— John  Haddon,  Salisbnry  Square. 
No\  ember  15.  6J. 

Lord  Tennyson  as  a  Kelij/i^  us  Teacher.    With  Portrait.   Arohdeacon  Farrar, 

Hev.  11.  K.  Havveis.  aii.l  W.  J.  Dawson. 
Thv  Kffeot  of  I  >ise>ial.li>lmi.-nt  on  the  Irish  Chunh.    Professor  Stokes, 
rhonphts  ..n  the  Chtirch  <  '<,nf?re8S.    With  Portraits.   Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Eme«A  Reuan.    With  iv.rtrait.    H.  R.  Haweis. 
An  JBaiiter  Pilgrimage  to  Rome.    With  Portraits.   J.  T.  W.  Perowne. 

Science  and  Art.— 11,  Henrietu  Street.  December.  31. 
The  Street  of  Unman  Hahitations.— III.  Illustrate  1.  R.  S.  Liueham. 
Instrualon  in  Processes  of  Agriculture.    With  Portraits. 

Sects  llaffazine.—lI<'>ilHton  and  Sons,  Paternoster  Sq.  December.  6U 
nkiiftlaafSoollrail.   LIxxie  Deas. 

The  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul, "  by  Adeline  Sergeant.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Tullojh. 
Encouragement  to  Home  Industries.   R.  Ewen. 

Scottish  GeOflrraphical  Masrazine.- 27,  Cockapur  Street.  November. 
Is.  6i!. 

Explorations  in  the  Loangwa-Zambesi  Bafin.    D.  J.  Rankin. 

A  Re.ent  Journey  in  Northern  Korea.    Map.    C.  W.  Campbell. 

Ancient  Imaus,  or  Bam-I-Dunia,  and  the  Way  to  Serica.   Map,   R.  Michell. 

Scribner's  Hafirazine. — Sampson  Low.   December.  Is. 
The  Decoration  of  the  Exposition.   Illustrate  1.    F.  D.  Millet. 
The  Triumphal  Entiy  into  Berihi,  1865.   Archibald  Forbes. 


OF  Reviews. 


Shakespeariana.— 4,  Trafalgar  Square.  October.  50  cents. 
FalstalTand  Equity.— li.    Hon.  C.  E.  Phelps. 
The  Supernatural  in  Shakespeare.    H.  M.  Doak. 
The  Hontie  Known  as  Shakespeare's  Birthplace. 
Mistress  Quickly  of  Windwr.    W.  ReynolJs. 
Editions  of  Shakespeare :  Elementary  and  Classical. 
Fielding's  Unconscious  Use  of  Shakespeare.   B.  Rush  Ficl  l. 

Silver  Link.— 56,  Old  Bailey.   December.  Id. 
Dr.  Bamardo.   With  Portrait.   Rev.  E.  Grifflth-Jones. 

Strand  Magazine.— Southampton  street.  Strand.   November.   6  J. 
Olistacle  Races,   illustrated.    Frank  Feller. 
The  Camera  Among  the  Sea  Birds.    Illustrated.   B.  Wytes. 
Gas.   Illustrate  i.   E.  Salmon. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry.   With  Portrait  and  lUnstrations.   H.  How. 

Types  of  Englbth  Beauty. 

ZIg-Zags  at  the  Zoo.    illustrate  1.    A.  Morrison. 

lV>rtraits  of  Mme.  Amy  Sherwlu,  the  Prince  of  Naples,  Count  GleLhen,  Frfel 
Terry,  C.  Co(iuelin,  Sir  J.  Bamby. 

Sunday  at  Home. — so,  Paternoster  Row.    l)e  ember.   6  L 
New  Serial :  "  The  Family."   By  E.  Everett  (ireen. 
Life  on  Our  Lightships.    lUustratel.    Rev.  T.  S.  Treanor. 
Police  Seasi  ie  Home  at  West  Brighton.  lUustratei. 
Monument  to  a  Hero  of  the  Police  in  Chicago.   Illustrate  J. 
The  First  Voyage  of    Rob  Roy." 

Sunday  Masrazlne. — is,  Tavistock  street,  Covent  Garden.       ember.  61- 
The  Vinion  of  Eoves :  Evesham  Abbey.    lUustratel.   O,  W.  Wool. 
The  Congo  Training  Institution,  Colwyn  Bay.   ^Irs.  Brewer. 
MuiUoal  Sand.    F.  A.  Flet?her. 

The  Pioneer  Missionary  In  Japan.   lUustratel   Rev.  A.  R.  Ba  kland. 

Sword  and  Trowel.— Passmore  and  Alabaster,  PatemoKter  Buil.iings. 
De.-emljer.  3i. 

The  Preacher  among  His  People.   Dr.  Pierson. 

Sydney  Quarterly.— 545,-Kent  street^  South  Sy,lney.    September,  is.  61. 
Dr.  James  Martineau.   J.  L.  Robsou. 
IMUaim  and  Norf  ilk  Islands. 
The  Black  Ra?e»  of  Aubtralia. 
Siiiuey  Gilchriat  lliomas. 

Sylvia's  Journal. — Ward,  Lock,  Charing  Cross  Road.  December,  la. 
Women  Workers  in  Many  Fields.   With  Portraits. 

Temple  Bar.— New  Burlington  Street.   December,  is. 
ConsUble  and  Sir  W.  Scott. 
In  the  Streets  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Will's  Coffee  House. 

Theatre.— 78,  Great  Queen  Street,    De.emljer.  Is. 
Some  Eccentric  Stage  Costumes.    A.  J.  Daniels. 
The  Origin  of  Pantomime. 
Portraits  of  CUra  Jecks  and  J.  Nntcombe  Gonld. 

Theosophist.— 7.  I>uke  Street,  Adelphi.    Novem1>er.  2a. 
on  Diarv  I^ves.    W.  S.  Olcott. 
\\'illiam  Stanton  Moses.   H.  S.  Oloott 

Thinker.— 21,  Bemera  Street.    De.eml)er.  Is. 
Zoroaster  and  Israel.— IIL    Rev.  J.  H.  Moulton. 
The  Classi  al  Ixuiining  of  .<t.  Paul.    Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Thompson. 
The  Fir«t  I^jalm.    Rev.  Dr.  Glnaburg. 
The  Truth  of  the  Chrintlan  Religion.— II.   Julius  KafUn. 
Errors  in  the  Bible.    Rev.  H.  S.  Escott. 

United  Service  Magazine.— l^,  Vork  t^trect,  Co%-eat  Garden. 
December.  2k. 
The  Coming  War.    From  an  Austrian  I'oint  of  View. 
The    Great  Line  "  of  our  Naval  IV>licy. 
The  Age  and  Physique  of  Onr  Reoruita.   F.  P.  SUples. 
Servl.e  In  the  *•  Bights"  West  Africa.— III. 
The  Amenities  of  War.   Major  A.  (vriffithN. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  United  .*<ervice  Clnb.   Capt.  Gooch. 
The  Triumph  of  the  Twenty-Third :  The  A\'elah  FusHien*  in  ^Vale«.    Ri  har.I 

John  Lloyd  Price. 
Marriages  in  the  Army  "  Without  I^ve."   Rev.  S.  P.  H.  .Vtathcm. 
Studies  in  Troop- Leading.    BascJ  on  the  Franco-German  Wa*-  of  18TO-71. 

Gen.  Yon  Venly  Du  Vemois. 
AustralU  and  the  Empire.   3iaJor  G.  S.  Clarke. 
Reminiscences  of  Africa.   Dr.  T.  H.  Parke. 

University  Correspondent.— 13,  Booksellers'  Row,  strand. 
November  15.  2d- 
The  Standard  of  the  Scotch  M.  A. 

University  Extension.— ISth  and  Chef»tnut  Streets,  PhlladelphU, 
November.    15  cents. 
The  First  E.xtensioa  College  in  Reading,  England.    W.  Palmer. 
Western  Antiquary. — 62,  Paternoster  Row.    December.    7s.  per  annum. 
Crooken  Toi,  and  the  Ancient  Stannary  Parliament.    Wm.  Trosrfng. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Mairazine.— B53,  Broadway,  New  York. 
November  5.   20  cent**. 
Tolnnring  Photogiaphs  a  id  Photographs  in  C<Joar^. 
The  Heliov.'hromt.«roi  e.    F.  E.  Ives. 
Simple  Emulsion  Makmg. 
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November  19. 

Flash  Light  rhotogiaphy.   Dr.  N.  A.  Powell. 
PrinUng  and  Toning  Albumen  Paper. 

Wit  and  Wisdom.— 98»  Shoe  Une.   December.  3d. 
Trial  by  Jury. 
The  Unemployed. 
Capital  Puntshmeat. 

Work.— Caasell.   December.  6d. 
Design  and  De;:oratloD  of  All  A  get*.   Illustrate  J. 
Mr.  <»eorge  Livesey.    With  Portrait. 
JN'eedle-Maklng.  lUnstrated.-, 

YounsT  Ensrland.— 56,  Old  Bailey.  December.  3J. 
Home  Life  on  a  Prairie  Farm.  lUustrated.   Helena  Heath. 


Young  Gentlewoman.— Howard  House,  Anmdel  Street.  Deiember.  6J. 
Albeit  Victor  Christian  Cot.  Illustrated. 

YounfiT  Man.— 9,  Paternoster  Row.   December.  3d. 
Money.   \V.  J.  Dawson. 

Tennyson's  Ideal  of  Young  Manhood :  Gareth.   Dora  M.  Joces. 

Notes  and  Sketches  Abroad.   Rev.  C.  A.  Berry. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuj  ler.   With  Portrait.   Dr.  Newman  Hall. 

Young  Woman.— 9,  Paternoster  Row^.   December.  3i. 
Grace  Darling.   IllustrateJ.   Florence  Balgamie. 
Gardening.    Hulda  Friederichs. 

Young  Women  of  the  Bible :  Lydla.   Dr.  Thain  Davidson. 

A  Woman's  Work  in  South  London:  lnter\iew  with  Miss  H.  Smith. 

Illustrated. 
Skating.   F.  Laura  Cannan. 


POETRY,    MUSIC,   AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

Arena.— November. 
Dawn  In  San  Diego.   Joaquin  Miller. 
The  Poet's  Prayer,   Gerald  Massey. 

Argosy.- De:«mber. 
Transplanted.   C.  E.  Meetkerke. 
The  Miracle  of  Music.   Mrs.  Mayo. 

Atalanta.— December. 
The  Dead-Tryst.    Katharine  Tynan. 

The  Christmas  Tree.    From  the  German  of  Gnstav  Hartwig. 
«•  A  Garden  White  Lay  AU  the  Land."   lUustrate  i. 

"  Atlantic  Monthly.— December. 

At  Night.  Lilla  C.  Perry, 
De:«mber.   J.  V.  Cheney. 

Blackwood's.— December. 
To  Those  who  Mourn  their  Dead  In  the  Wrecks  of  the  Bokhara,  Roumania, 
and  the  Scot.-h  Express.    Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

Bookman.— December. 
The  Fiddler  of  Dooney.    W.  R  Yeats. 

•  Catholic  World.— November. 
Legends  of  the  Cid.— III.   Aubrey  de  Vere. 

Century.— December. 
A  Madonna  of  Dagnan  Bouveret  Illustrate!. 
Madonna.   H.  S.  Morris. 
.Seeming  Failure.   T.  B.  Aldri.h. 
Noel.    R.  W.  Gilder. 

Cld  Ruy  the  Campeador.   Illustrated.  J.  Malone. 

Compensation.   John  Hay. 

The  Gipsy  Trail.   Rudyard  Kipling. 

Chautauquan. —November. 
John  (ireenleof  Whittier.   EmUie  H.  Davies. 

Comhill  Magazine.— De:^ber. 

Chimes. 

CosmopoUtan.— December. 
A  Porch  in  Belgravia.    Louise  I.  Guiney. 
Criticus  Ixtqultur.  Illustrated. 
The  Neophyte.    M.  Baldwin. 
The  Scaldlno.   H.  Tyrrell. 
A  Place  of  Sorrows.   J.  R.  Perry. 
The  Yule  Guest.   Illustratei.   Bliss  Carman. 

Fortnightly  Review.- December. 
••The  Souls."   W.  H.  MaUock. 

GlrFt  Own  Paper.— De. ember. 
A  Lover'rt  Answers.   Ida  Lemon. 
Doris.   Sarah  Doudney. 

Good  Words.— December. 
A.n  Old  Soug.   Hamish  Hendry. 

Harper's  Magazine.— December. 
Tryste  Noel.   Illustrated.   Louise  I.  Guiney. 
Nt»urmade.   Thi>maH  liailey  Aldrich. 
The  Mystery.   Julian  Hawthorne. 

Idler.— December. 
Primum  Tempus.   lllustratetl.   Rudyard  Kipling. 
Christmas  Walts.    Illustrate!.  Cynicns. 
The  Two  Clergj  meu.   Illustrated.   M.  B.  Bayley. 

Leisure  Hour.— Decemijcr. 
The  Return  of  Iduua.   R.  II.  Benson. 

Lipptncott*s.— De  .ember. 
I^ve,  Come  to  Me.   Gertrude  Morton. 
The  Autonomy  of  Dreams.   S.  R.  Elliott. 
Be  Thou  my  Tiuide.   Florence  £.  Coates. 


Longman's  Magazine.— December. 
To  a  Wee  Laddie.   £.  H.  Hickey. 

Macmlllan's.— De-ember. 

A  Breton  Beggar. 

Magazine  of  Art.— December. 
The  Unseen  Land.   The  late  J.  Rnnclman. 
Deveml)er.   Illustrated.   A.  C  Swinburne. 

Monthly  Packet.— December. 
Resignatioo :  On  Tennyson's  Death.   A.  Gumey. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.— Deceml>er. 
The  Traveller.   Illustrated.   G.  ManvHle  Feuu. 

ReHglous  Revlewof  Reviews.— November. 
Latin  Version  of  "  Crossing  the  Bar.' '  Oswald  F.  Smith. 

Scribner*s  Magazine.— December. 
A  Shadow  of  the  Night.   T.  B.  Aldrich. 
Love'a  Link.   Agnes  Lee. 
Eben  Pynchot's  Repentance.    E.  S.  Martin. 
One,  Two,  Three.   H.  C.  Bunner. 
Fantasy.   Graham  R.  Tomson. 
In  a  GaUery.   lUustrated.   JulU  C.  R.  Dorr. 

Sunday  Magazine.— November. 
Singing  Stars.   Katharine  Tynan. 
Shadows.   Clara  Thwaites. 
From  Peace  to  Rest.  Sarah  Doudney. 

Sylvia's  Journal.— December. 
My  Poplar  Tree.   Lady  Lindsay. 
The  ^^llite  Knight.   Graham  R.  Tomson. 

Temple  Bar.— X>e:ember. 
Vale.   A.  E.  Mackintosh. 
Aunt  Anne.   AUce  M.  Christie. 

MUSIC. 

.  Century.— December. 
Jenny  Lind.   With  PortraiU   R.  J.  McNeiU. 

Chambers's  Journal.— December. 
The  Origin  of  the  Opera.   J.  F.  Rowlxjtham. 

Church  Musician.— 11.  Burleigh  Street.   November  15.  2d. 
Dr.  Churchill  Sibley.    With  Portrait. 
Musical  Monopolists  and  their  Vested  Interests. 

CTiristmas  Carols:  " There  Dwelt  in  Old  Judaea,"  and  •*l"he  Shepherd."  By 
A.  H.  Brown. 

Etuds.— 1704,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.   November.   15  cts. 
Rubinstein's  Historical  Recitals. —I  L  '  AV.  Tappert. 
Modem  Wanlsts.    With  Portraits.   F.  Pfohl. 

Piano  Solos:    "Chant  du  Voyageur,"  by  J.  J.  Palerewdii ;    **  Dauza 
Habanera,"  by  T.  H.  Northrup ;  and    Song  of  May,"  by  D.  Magnus. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— December. 
The  Artistic  Life  of  rx)uisa  Pyne.    Ruth  I^mb. 
Piano  .Solo  :  "  To  Dolly."   Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Parry. 

Keyboard.— 22,  I>atemo8ter  Row.   De /ember.   29.  61.  per  annum. 
Joseph  Slivinski.   With  Portrait. 

Leader.— 226,  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Novemlier. 
1  dol.  per  annum. 

Woman  in  Music. 
Musicians  of  Liove. 

Song :  *'  Ya.-hting  Song."   A.  S.  Kendall. 

Lute. — Great  Marlborough  Street.   De. ember  2nd. 
Meiora  Henson.   With  Portrait. 

Anthem :  "  It  is  High  Time  to  Awake."   By  W.  Spinney. 

Lyra  Eccleslastica.— 40.  Dawson  street,  Dublin.   November.  6i. 
Extracts  from  Dr.  Witt's  Treatise  on  Church  Mu»i\ 

Duets  for  Two  Voles:  "Gloria  et  Honore,"  and  "In  Omnem  Tenrnm." 
Kommuller. 
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MeisteP.— 33,  Soutb&mptoD  Street.    November  14.  Quarterly.   48.  per  aiin. 

The  Wagner  Mnscuin  in  Danger. 

Ill  Hooonr  of  Julias  Cyrlax.    W.  A«bton  Ellis. 

The  Gernian'tf  Fate  in  Paris.   ConclodeJ.    Richard  Wagoor. 

Hichard  Wagner  as  3lan.   Concluded.   C.  F.  (ilascnapp. 

Minstrel.— 115,  neet  street,   remember.    1  i. 
W.  If.  Commincps.   WHh  Portrait.   Chas.  Gardner. 

Music— 240,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi^^go.   November.   30  eta. 
Wagner  and  the  Vuiire.    C.  Teteloux. 
1  be  National  Klemeut  in  Mu^tic-al  Art.   Jean  >Io(». 
Wagner's    Parsifal."    L.  S.  Russell. 

The  Reariugi*  of  Blindness  on  Mnsldanahip.   .7.  S.  Van  Cleve. 
Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of  Singing.    J.  W.  SufTeru. 
Philosophy  in  Piano  Playing.—ll.   A.  Carpe. 

Musical  Herald,— 8,  Warwick  Lane.  December.  2J. 
Sir  Wm.  O.  C'usins.    AVith  Portrait. 
Robert  Frau2.    A.  Ashton. 
Loudon  Boanl  School  (.'cmtcstf. 
Be  Merry  and  WLse  "  :  Chrittmai*  Carol.   By  E.  M.  I-ee. 

Musical  Herald  of  the  United  States.— Pot^tHrfBte  Dra\rcr  Y,  CW.ago. 

November.   10  ttw. 
4'olumblan  ReflectionH.    H.  K.  Krehbiel. 
The  Orchestra  of  the  Past.    L.  C.  Elson. 
The  Musical  Art  in  Italy.    V.  Zeggio. 

I'be  Dedication  of  the  World's  Fair.   With  Portraits  and  DhistratioDB. 
Music  at  the  World's  Fair.    With  Portrait-*  and  Uluetratlons. 

Musical  Messenger.— 141,  West  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.   Nov.  IScte. 
Essentials  for  Good  Singing.   T.  Ifarrison. 
Reeil  Organ-playing.— 1.    W.  J.  Baltzell. 
Anthem :  •*  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  Soul,"  by  F.  A.  Fillmore. 

Musical  Times.— 1,  Bemers  Street,   remember.  4d. 
A  Musical  (Jraduates'  Society. 

Beethoven's  Sketch  Books.   Continued.   J.  S.  Shedlock. 

"  The  Star  that  now  is  Shining  " ;  Carol  Anthem,  by  Oliver  King. 

Musical  World.— 145,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicugo.   Novemlier.    15  eta, 
Mendelssohn's  Piano  Works.   E.  Lieblinjc. 
Elementary  llano  Teaching.    Mlas  L.  Wilson. 
I'fano  Solo :  *•  Amitle  pour  Amitie,"  by  W.  Mason. 

Piano,  Organ,  and  Music  Trades*  Journal.— 14,  Bartholomew  Close, 

E.C.   Novem^•e^  15.   5h.  )ier  annum. 
Portraits  and  Biograjibies  of  Music  I*ul>lishers. 

School  Music  Review.— 1,  Hemers  Street.   I  etemler.  l^d. 
The  Ixiudon  Board  School*.'  Vocal  Music  Comi>etition. 
Tmining  fur  Telling  by  Ear.   Concluded.    W.  d.  McXaught. 
•'Christmas  Time  " :  Two- Part  Song.   By  B.  Mansell  Ramsey. 

Strad.— 186,  Fleet  street.   I  e<.emlx;r.  2d. 
The  Technlcn  of  Violin-Playing.   C.  Courvokier. 
Alfred  Oiessing.   With  Portrait. 

University  Corr^pondent.— November  is. 

The  Position  of  Masi.>  in  E  lucation.   H.  Walker. 


THE  GERMAN 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Benziger  &  Co.,  Einsiedehi,  Switz.   50  Pf. 
Heft  3. 

1  he  Hihtory  of  Church  BelK   Dr.  DreiUch. 

Metz.    Illustrated.    Fr.  (irinime. 

1  »r.  Nansen  at  the  North  Pole.   With  Map  and  Portrait. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.-r.u»tav  Uhl,  Leipzig,   so  Pf.  November. 
Italy.   Concluded.   R.  Neumann, 
gueseant  Island,  Brittany.    Illustrated.   Alex.  SihCtte. 
TraNel  in  Spain.  Illustrated. 

From  Kimberley  to  Kort  Sall^l)ury  in  Mashonaland.  Concluded.  II.  Frpge. 
ImprewioDS  of  'lYavel  in  England.   Dr.  A.  Wittstock. 

Der  Chorgesang.— Hans  IJcht,  l^lpzlg.  4  Mks.  per  half-year. 
November  I. 

A(k>lf  Ehcmann.   With  Portrait. 

(.  horuses  fcr  Male  Vol  es :     Mein  Hen  ist  im  BlOheo,"  by  W.  Sturm  ;  and 
"  Uoihieitslied, "  by  C.  Weltig. 

Novemlwr  16. 
Mary  Kreba-Brennlng.    With  Portrait. 

Choruses  for  Male  Voices:  "Harden,  auf!"  by  W.  Kieuzl ;  and  "In  die 
Welt,"  by  0.  Neubncr. 

Daheim.— 9,  Poststr.,  LeipHg.   2  Mks.  per  quarter.   October  29. 
Fanny  Moran-Oldeo.    With  Portrait. 
(;oethe's  I>otte.  Illustrated. 
Art  In  the  Sthool.    r)r.  C.  von  Sallwllrk. 
"  John  the  Baptist "  :  Oratorio  by  K.  .Mengewein. 

Noveniljer  5. 

Types  of  Ships  In  the  German  Navy.   Illustrated.   Admiral  D.  K.  Wcmer. 
1  Le  Women  of  India.   L.  Thiele. 

November  12. 

The  Long  Distance  Ride.  With  Map  and  Illu6tratlor.s.   H.  von  Zobeltits. 


Werner's  Voice  Magazine.— 28,  West  Twenty-Thlni  street.  New  V  k. 

November.   25  cents. 
The  Elocution  of  Singing.— ill.   J.  Williams. 

The  Delsarte  Philosttphy  and  System  of  Expressi  jn.   Mary  S.  Thompson. 

ART. 

Art  Amateur.— <»rifHth,  Farran,  Charing  Cross  Road.    December.   U.  6 1. 
A  Half-Forgotten  Genius:  Simeon  Solomon.    Illustrate  J.    S.  T.  Whiteforl. 
WooJ-Carviug  for  Amateurs.    Illubtrated.    L.  Parj<ey. 
Tajiefctry  I'aluting  as  Decoration. 
The  spitzer  Museum.  iUmtrateJ. 
Wall  I'aper  i)esiguing. 

Art  Journal.— 294.  City  Road.   December,   la.  6d. 
"  When  Daylight  Dies  ":  Etching  after  Ernest  Parton. 
Eme:(t  Parton.  Illustrated. 

Recent  Fahhious  in  French  Art.— II.   Illn.^trated.    Marion  Hepworlh  P/Ucu. 

D(»gi>  of  War.   Illustrated.    Eve  Blantyre  Simpson. 

<'on.eming  a  Revival  of  Art  Guilds.    ^V.  S.  Sparrow. 

Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Pre^eut  Time.   Illubtrated.    Ix)uifie  Berens. 

Window-Blinds,  Llghthig,  and  Accessories.   Illugtrated.   A.  Vailance. 

Atalanta.—De -ember. 
Some  Painters  of  the  Century.    Illu^trated.   Julia  Cartwright. 
Kittens  and  Cats  of  Henrietta  Ronner.   Illustrate!.   A.  Hamlyu. 
Child  Art.    Illustrated.    Hume  Nibbet. 

Bookman.— December. 
Thomas  Wooluer.   AVitb  Portrait. 

Fortnightly  Review.— December. 
The  English  Revival  of  Decorative  Art.   Walter  Crane. 

Good  Words.— December, 
ome  Old  (iennan  Wool  Engravers.    IllustrateJ.    R.  Walker. 

Harper*s  Magazine.— December. 

Some  Tj-pes  of  the  Virgin.    Illustrated.   Theo.  Child. 

Magazine  of  Art.— Cassell,  Ludgate  mil.   December.  Is. 
The  Portraits  of  Ix)rd  renny*>n.    llhixtratel.   T.  Watts. 
**  Lord  Teunystra."   Ph<'tt)gravure  after  (ilraniot. 
The  Leicester  Corporation  Art  Gallery.— II.   Illustrated.   S.  J.  Vlccars. 
Daniel  Vierge.  Illustrated. 

Sculpture  at  the  French  Salens.    Illustrated.   0.  Phillips. 
On  the  Shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.   lllmstrateJ.   G.  A.  T.  MUldleton  aixl 
H.  Vos. 

The  Noble  Amateur.    M.  H.  Spielmann. 

Nineteenth  Century.— December. 
Our  National  Art  Museums  and  (ialleries.   Sir  Chas.  Robinson. 

Scribner*s  Magazine.— December. 
The  Mural  Paintings  in  the  Pantheon  and  Hotel  de  Villo  of  Paris.   W.  lU 
Ixiw. 

The  Nude  in  -4rt.   W.  II.  Ix)w  and  Keuyon  Cox. 
Norwegian  Painters.    H.  11.  Boyesen. 

Young  Gentlewoman.— November. 
Talk  with  Those  who  Wish  to  Become  Artists.   Mrs.  Jopling. 


MAGAZINES. 


November  19. 
Mary  Krebs-Brenning.   With  Portrait. 

Castle  Hlmroelhkron,  a  Forgotten  Home  of  the  ZoIIema.    Illostrated.  U. 

von  Zobeltltz. 
Tennyson.   With  Portrait.   R.  Koenig. 

Noveml)er  26. 

The  Dedication  of  the  Church  at  Wittenberg.   Illustrated.   B.  Rogge. 

DeutSCher  Hausschatz.— Fr.  I»nBtet.  Regensburg.   40  If.   Hen  2. 
Fulda,  the  Home  of  St.  Boniface.   Illustrated.    Dr.  J.  RObsam. 
The  Great  Plague  at  Athens  In  the  Time  of  Thucy^ldea.   Dr.  A.  Schmid. 
Courtesy  and  Manners  in  the  Middle  Ages.   O.  von  Schaching. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— 7,  Lntzowstr.,  Berlin.  6  Mks.  per  qr. 
Noveml?er. 

To  the  Grand  Duke  and  ruthera  of  Saxe-Welmar-Ei«?nach :   a  Poem  by 

Dr.  Julius  Rodenlierg. 
I^»nore  von  Ehte  in  (ioethe's  •*  Tawo."    H.  Grimm. 
Mont  Blauc.   Conclude*!.    P.  ^inK^fcldt 

Arthur  Chu<iuet,  an  Objective  AVriter  of  History.   U  Bamberger. 
Florence  and  Dante.    Concluded.   0.  Hart  wig. 

The  Origin  of  the  Mrdler  Songs:  A  Reminiscence  of  Frau  voo  Ollcia, 

M.  Friedlftnder. 
David  Grieve.    A.  E.  Schrrtibach. 

Politital  i'orwwpondente.— The  German  Army  Bill,  the  Valmy  Celebratlorp. 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  the  Savoy  Festivals,  the  Political  Sltuatlcu  in 
Italy,  kc. 

Deutsche  Worte.— VIII.  I^gegaw,  16,  Alenna.  60  kr.  November. 
A  New  Way  to  Social  Reform.   Dr.  A.  MUlberger. 
Karl  Marx.   Conrinned.    Dr.  R.  l  lblng. 

The  Mc»t  Important  Tendencies  of  Modem  Philosophy.   Dr.  T.  Acbtli«. 
Young  Germany  in  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 
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Die  Gaptenlaube.— Ernst  Keil'a  Nachf.,  Leipzig.   60  Pf.   Heft  12. 
The  Cholera  Orphans.  Illustratel. 
The  Police  Ser\'lce  of  Berlin,   IllustrateJ.   P.  Lindenbertt 
Ancient  American  Civillaation.-ll.   llluatratei.   P.  bchellhas. 
The  FesUval  at  Weimar.  lUustrateJ. 

Wcctricity  and  BaUooniog  in  the  Wars  of  the  Future.   Illostratea.   B  voo 
Uraberg. 

Die  G6sellscliaft.-~VV.  FrieJrlcb,  Leipzig.   1  Mk.  30  Pf. 
.  Berlin,  Vienna,  Munich.   M.  G.  Conrad. 
The  CondiUon  of  Labour:  A  Translation  of  An  Open  i;etter  to  the  Pope  by 

Henry  George.  i"' 
CbriHtendom.   KatI  Bleibtreu. 
Anna  Nitsehke.    With  Portrait.    P.  Barsch. 

IJ^w^e^  Actors  of  Shakespeare's  Time  were  esteemel  in  Frankfort,  H. 

The  Cry  of  the  Labourer  for  Bread  and  Amusement.   H.  Merian 
The  Duel.   H.  HSfker. 

Poems  by  Anna  :Nitschke,  Ottokar  Stauf  von  der  March,  etz. 

Die  Kathollschen  Missionen.— Herder,  Freiburg,  Ba  len.   4  Mks. 
per  annimi. 

Christmaa  in  AVallan  and  Kendal.   H.  Daliug. 

Twelve   Hundre^i   MUes   in   an   Ox-Waggon.     ConckideJ.  IllustrateJ. 
Mgr.  Proulx. 

Kon$ervative  Monatsschrift.— E.  Ungiei^h,  Leipzig.  3  Mks. 
per  quarter. 

Theologia  Sancta.   Otto  Kraus. 

The  Banger  and  the  Spread  ofthe  Siberian  Cattle  Placue.   F.  AV  Gross 

1* England  becoming  Catholic?   Dr.  Buddemdeir  •  v.  . 

The  Ruins  of  Tyre.   Dr.  Van  OoKterzee. 

Leopold  von  Sacher-Masoch  and  hi8  Works.    Dr.  G.  Oertel 

England  and  Egypt   Lieut.  R.  von  Bieberrtein. 

Uterarische  Run^chaii  fQp  das  KathoHsche  Deutschland.- 

Herder,  Freiburg.   9  Mk«.  per  annum. 
On  the  Question  of  Luther's  Death.   H.  Wedewer. 

Magrazln  fOtP  Litteratur.— Union  Deutsche  Verlag^geseUschaft.  Berlin 

40  Pf.    Owtober  29. 
The  Zamcke  Goethe  Collection. 
Renan'B  Philosophical  Dramas. 

Berthold  Auerbach's  Dramatic  Impressions.  Continued. 

November  5. 

Pertwual  ItecoUectious  of  Bemhard  Winds.heiJ.   F.  Servaes. 
Berthold  Auerbach.  Continued. 

November  12. 
Tbeodor  Fontane,    p;  Schlentber. 
Berthold  Auerbach.  Continued. 

November  19. 

Georg  EgestorfT.   F.  Servaes. 

Newspapers  and  Literature.— VI.   A.  Kerr. 

Novemljer  23. 
Friedrich  Rohmer.   R.  M.  Meyer. 
Hehirich  Heine.— I.    E.  Orenier. 
Helene  BfJhlau.   A  If  re  1  Kerr. 
St.  Columbus  !  Spectator. 

MusikaUsche  Rundschau.— I.  »hreyvogBlgai«e  3,  Vienna.   2  Mks. 
60  Pf.  per  quarter,  ^ovember  1. 

A  Letter  of  Wagner's. 

•Jlie  "  Woirs  Glen."   Vi.tor  Joos. 

November  15. 
Die  Rantzau,"  by  Masragni.   C.  GiordanL 

Die  Neue  Zeit.->T.  Dietz,  Stuttgart.  20  Vf.  No.  6. 
The  Australian  Wool-.Shearers.   Max  Schippel. 
Industrial  Aitaodations. 

No.  r. 

State  Socialism.   G.  von  VoUmar  and  K.  Kautskr. 
The  State  of  Labour  in  Australia.— 111^    M.  ScbippeL 
No.  8. 

Buffalo  and  Tennessee.   F.  A.  Sorge. 
The  State  of  Labour  in  Aust  ralla.— I V. 
The  Strike  at  Carmaux.   P.  Lafkrgue. 

No.  9. 

Buffalo  and  Tennessee.  Concluded. 
Militarism  and  the  MUiUry  Situation. 

Nopd  und  SGd.— Siebenhufenerstr.  2,  Breslau.    6  Mks.  per  qr.  Nov. 
TannhSueer  in  Song  aujji  legend.   Erich  Schmidt,   With  Portrait. 
Morocco  and  the  Mono -co  Question.   G.  Diercks. 


BJami  Thorarensen,  an  Icelandic  Poet.   J.  C.  IV>estion. 
Easter  In  Spain.   T.  Puschmann. 

Ppeussische  JahrbOoher.— 42,  Liukstr.,  Berlin.  1  Mk.  so  Pf.  Nov 

Christian  Friedrich  Schwan.   J.  M^uor. , 

The  New  Dutch  Tax  on  Property.   Dr.  G.  Ki?nig. 

Berlin  Municipal  Reform.   R.  l^berstadt 

.lulius  FrObel's  Autobiography.   Dr  H.  Weber 

PolIUcal  Correspondence.— The  Army  Bill,  Tax  Reform. 

Schweizerische  Rundschau.— Albert  Mi  ller,  Zurich.  2  fra.  Nov. 

The  Right  to  AVork  in  Different  Industries.   E.  Eckenstein 

Syml)olism  in  German  Home  Life.   Prof.  G.  Cohn. 

Poem*  by  Maurice  von  Stem  and  others. 

Sphinx.— Kegan  Paul,  Charing  Cross  Road.   2s.  3J.  November. 
Theoftiphy  and  MystLism.    Dr.  HObbe-Schleiden. 
i?^        V^"^  Pwti.al  Mysti  Ism  of  the  Hindus.   W.  von  SaiutgeoTKe. 
The  Ideal  Naturalism  of  Ri.hard  Wagner.   C.  Bering  *"'B«OTge. 
Sewnd  Sight  and  Double  Personality.   Dr.  C.  du  Prel. 
Death.   Helene  von  >SteJem. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Deuts.he  Verlags-Anstalt,  Stuttrart. 

IMk.   Hefts.  .       K  V. 

In  the  Rheingauofthe  Alps.   lUustrated.   A.  Adileitner; 
Ihe  New  Docks  at  Dusseldorf.    JUustratci.    E,  Kraus. 
Fishing  on  the  Austrian  Coast.    Jlluhtrate  l.   T.  Schlegel 
The  Ele  trie  Underground  Railway  at  Berlin.   Hlustrate'i.   F.  Beudt. 
A  Bacillus  for  Mice.    Dr.  K.  Russ. 
Otto  Balsch.    With  Portrait.   L.  Thaien. 

The  Monument  to  the  Empress  Augusta  at  Baden-Baden.  lUustrateJ. 
U.  Beyer. 

The  Cholera  in  Hamburg.  lUustratei, 
The  l^ng  Distance  Ride.  Illustrated. 

UnivePSum.— A.  Hauschlld,  Dresden.   50  Pf.   Heft  6. 
The  Long  Distance  Ride  between  Vienna  and  Beriin.   Illustrated.   B.  GroUer 
New  Contributions  to  the  Investigation  of  Snake  Poison.   C.  Falkenhurst. 
Alfre.1  Tennyson.    With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.   W.  l\  Brand 
« itches'  Herbs.   J.  Stinde. 
Kurd  von  SchUjzer,  Diplomatist.   With  Portrait 
Heft  7. 

uaratSea.   IllustrateJ.   R.  Blumenau. 

Ten  New  Found  Poems,  by  Emanuel  Gelbel.   K.  T.  Gaeiertz 

Cheap  Nhops.   Dr.  Paul  Schumann, 

LudwigLoefltz.   With  Portrait.   A.  Feldmann. 

Velhasren  und  Klasings  Monatshefte.— 53,  Steglitzerstr.,  Beriin. 
IMk.  25Pf.  November. 
On  Etna  during  its  Last  Eruption,   llhistrated.   R.  Hartwich. 
Brandenburg.   IllustrateJ.   C.  F.  Boelcke. 
Charlotte  von  Stein.   A\' it h  Portrait.   J.  E  Frhr.  von  Grotthuss. 
Cattle  Trails  and  Cowboys.   Illustrate  1.    F.  Melster. 

"Sistovez-vous!":  Reminiscences  of  Prince  Emll  von  Wittgenstein,  General 
SkobelefT,  and  the  ^\'a^  Correspondent,  MavHahan.   H.  Dalton 

VierteUahrsschrift  tdr  Muslkwissenschaft.~Breitk«jpf  and  Hartei 

Leipzig.   12  Mks.  per  anntmi.   111.  Quarter. 
The  Life  and  Work  of  J.  G.  Renter,  Jun,   Concluded.   L.  Stollbrock 
Girolamo  Diruta's  Transfloauo.   C.  Krebs. 

The  Printing  of  Music  with  Changeable  Metal  Tj-pes  hi  the  16th  Century. 
A.  Tharlings. 

Correspondence  between  Mendelssohn  ajnd  Julius  Schubring. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.— Union  Deutsche  VeriagsgesoUscbaft,  Stuttimrt. 
Heft  4.  IMk. 
The  Bavarian  Forests.   Illustratel.   M.  Haushofer. 
Scheffel's  I^etters  on  his  Travels.    J.  Proelss. 
Italian  Cemeteries.    IllustrateJ.   0.  Juftinus. 
Some  Things  to  be  Noticed  in  Chicago.   E,  von  Hesse- Waiiegg. 
From  the  Heart  of  Vienna.   Illustrated.   J.  von  Falke. 
Prince  Bismarck  at  Home.   With  Portraits. 
The  Cholera.   Dr.  E.  M'emftce. 

A  Month  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.   Illustrated.   H.  Picbler. 

■  Die  WafTen  NiedeP !— 27,  Potsdamerstr.,  Beriin.   75  Pf.   NovemTjer  16. 

I^rd  Byron  and  War.   Concluded.   J.  V.  Widmann. 

ITie  Military  Position.   G.  EU«rklund. 

Wiener  Literatup-Zeitunfir.— I.  Wollzelle  2,  Vienna.  25  kr. 
Ileft  11 

Immortality  in  Literature.  Vlous. 

Are  Feuilletonists  the  Enemies  of  Viennese  Literature  ?  M.  Brociues. 
Dramas  of  Ideas  and  Dramas  of  Passion.   Marie  Herzfeld. 


THE    FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


Association  Catholique :  Revue  des  Questions  Sociales  et 

Ouvridres.— 262,  Boulevard  St.  Germain.  I^ris.   2  fr.   NovemlJer  n. 
Sketch  for  a  Programme  of  Sorial  Studies.   R.  P.  de  PascaL 
The  Funeral  KneU  of  Liberalism  sounded  by  the  Liberals.   Comte  de  Seirur- 
I>amoignon. 

Liberty  in  the  Middle  Agee,  etc.   Conttaued.   J.  Roman. 

Biblloth^que  Universelle.<-27  Cockfpur  street.  2  fr.  60  c.  November. 

The  Theory  of  Sleep.   E.  Yung. 

A  Botanibt  s  Impressions  in  Che  Can.asua :  V.  £.  Levier, 


Contemporary  English  Novels:  V.    "The  Silence  of  Dean  MaitUnd,"  by- 
Maxwell  Gray.  A.Glaidon. 
The  Political  Ideas  of  Dante.   Concluded.    E.  Rod. 
Liberty  and  I^tection  in  Europe.   E.  'i'alUchet. 

Chroniques— Parisian.  Italian,  German.  English,  Russian,  Swiae,  Political. 

Chretien  Evanfirdlique.— <j.  Bridel  et  Cie.,  Laocaime.  1  fr.  50  c. 

November. 

The  Attual  Conditions  of  the  Christian  Faith.   Concluded.   G.  Frommel. 
Jesus  CTirist,  the  Only  hon  of  God.   J.  Reymoud. 
The  Problem  of  Immortality.   H.  Narbel. 
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Entretlens  Polltlques  et  LltUralpes.— 12,  passage  NoUet,  Paris.  60  c. 
November. 

Virtue.  Paul  Adam. 

Art  In  the  Society  of  the  Future.   E.  Cousturier. 

Initiation.— 68.  Rue  St.  Andre-des-Arts,  Paris.  1  fr.  November. 
Camllle  Flammarton  and  the  Spiritualist  Science.   With  Portrait.  Papus. 

Journal  des  Economlstes.— 14,  rue  Richelieu,  Paria.  3  fr.  so  c. 

November. 

The  Reform  of  Landel  Property.   Y.  Guyot. 

The  Arab  Taxes  In  Algeria.   A.  Bochard. 

The  Actual  Condition  of  the  Money  Question.   O.  Frangola. 

The  Agricultural  Movement.   G.  Fouquet 

The  Price  of  Cattle  and  the  Customs  Tariff.   D.  Zolla, 

I^etter  from  AuBtria-Ibmmiry.   A.  E.  Horn. 

3IeetUig  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  on  November  6. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— is.  King  Willlam  street.  Strand.   «2  fr.  per  annum. 
November  1. 
rnpublinhe  I  Memoirs  of  Billaul  Vareane.  II. 
The  Strategic  .*^ituatlon  of  France  in  the  Next  War. 
A  Papal  Legate  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.   Cte.  de  Mony. 
Art  and  the  Provinces.   I.   H.  Jouin. 
.Tapan  and  the  West.  Motoyosi-Saizau. 
Hellenic  Schools  In  Egypt.   J.  Fournier-Lefort. 
Alfie  I  Tennyson.    F.  LoHee. 
Tue  Vitality  of  Pamelllsm.   General  CaroU  Tevls. 

November  15. 

The  Strategic  Situation  of  France  in  the  Next  War.  Concluded. 

KlUaud-Varenne.  Concludel. 

I'ersiun  So;^^iety.   Ahmed  Bey. 

French  Colonisation  and  the  Colonial  Army. 

The  Love  Affairs  of  Chateaubriand.    I.   A.  Abbalat. 

Art  and  the  Provinces.   II.   H.  Jouln. 

A  Strange  Storj'.   G.  Senechal. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.— 23,  boule\-ard  PolsBonnl^re,  Part. 

50  fr.   per  annum.   November  1. 
l^emlulscences  of  W.  C.  Bjuaparte-Wyse.   Marquis  de  YlUeneuve-Eselapon- 

Vence. 

•  iambetta  as  a  Barrister.   Contlnuei.    A.  Tournler. 
international  Chrunitiue.   E.  Castelar. 
The  Jubilee  at  AVeimar. 

R^forme  Soctale.— 54,  me  de  Seine,  Pitris.  1  fr. 
November  I. 
Religious  Equality.   Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
I'he  Basis  of  Intere-^t.    E.  Cheyssou. 

An  Inquiry  into  Salaries,  etc..  in  Belgium.   Continue  1.   A.  Julia. 
J  he  New  English  Small  Holdiug-»  Bill.   J.  Cazj^eux. 

November  16. 

The  Bishoprics  of  France  aid  the  Budget  of  1893.   I.   Comte  de  Lti<^y. 

TiiK  Basis  of  Interest  anl  Ita  luflueace  on  Proviieut  Institutions.  E. 

CheyssoD. 
Inquiry  Into  Salaries,  CrmcluJei. 
Kcouomlc  History  in  EngUind.   C.  Jannet. 

Revue  d*Art  Dramatlque. — ^4,  rue  de  Rennes,  Paris.    1  fr.  25  c 
November  1. 

Stage  Mounting  among  the  Ancients.  A.  Lamberi. 
The  Russian  Theatrical  Season,  IH91-92.   M.  Deval. 

November  15. 
Kaclne  and  Novels.   G.  Tlmory. 
^Uige  Mountiug.  CuutiuueJ. 
IK^eu  and  the  Coutemporary  Drama.   H.  Blo-jk. 

Revue  Bleue.— Fisher  Unwln,  11,  Paternoster  Buildings,  Paris.   60  c 
November  5. 

The  Russo-French  Entente  and  German  Opinion.   H.  Hauser. 
M.  de  Fersen  and  Marie  Antoinette.    P.  Gaulot. 
i  hc  Homes  of  La  Bruj'ere  and  Racine.    A.  Saglio. 

November  12. 

A  Question  for  the  Due  de  Broglie  on  the  Talleyrand  Memoirs.   F.  A.  Aulard. 

Teuiiysou.   Mme.  .Mary  Damiesieter. 

M.  de  Fersen  and  Marie  Antoinette.  Continued. 

November  19. 

^Ttndentsaud  University  Life  in  the  Olden  Tim^:  the  Diary  of  the  Brothers 

Platter  (1552-1599).   G.  Lanson. 
^tcneral  Dodds's  Kxpelltion  in  Dahumey.    J.  Bayol. 
y\ .  de  Fersen  and  Marie  Antoinette.  Concluded. 

November  26. 

Bismarck  an<l  the  De -laratlon  ol  War  in  lw70.   Jam&t  Darmesteter. 
I»ynaniite  and  Dynamiters  I  j  the  Unitei  btates.   C.  de  Varigny. 
The  French  Army  :  Officers  and  Men. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— ib.  King  William  Street  62  fr.  yearly. 
Noveml»er  I. 

The  Private  Lift  of  Michel  Teissier.   Concludel.   Edouanl  Rtwi. 
The  Agricultural    Evolution  of   Prussia  in  the  19th  Century.  GoJefroy 
Cavarguac. 

True  Hallucinations  and  Mental  Sngfjestlons.   F.  Paulhan. 

The  Latiu  Union  of  the  New  Currca.y  Conference.   I.   M.  Cucheval- 

Clarigny. 
The  Sewage  t^uefllon.   .T.  Fleury, 
Ivtgar  t^uinet.   E.  Fagnet. 


OF  Reviews. 

An  Italian  Positlvlst's  Theory  of  Criminal  Crowds.  G.  Valbert. 
Re\iew :  M.  Bourget's  "  La  Terre  Promise/*   F.  Bmoetlere. 

November  15. 

Popes  and  Popadlas.   A  Ruthenian  Story.   I.   Mme.  M.  Poradowska. 
The  Discovery  of  Alcohol.   M.  Berthelot. 
The  Population  of  France.   A.  de  Fo>ille. 
From  Havre  to  La  Pass.   Louis  Barildi. 

The  Latin  Union  of  the  New  Currency  Conference.   M.  Cu^heval  Clariguy. 
The  Venezuelan  Revolution.   C.  de  \  arigny. 
Heroism  in  Music.   C.  Bellaigoie. 
After  Kenan.   Vte.  de  VogQe. 

Revue  Eneyclop6dlque. — 17,  rae  Montpamasse,  Paria.   1  fr. 
November  1.   ^Renan  Memorial  Number.) 
Renan  at  Home.   With  Portraits  and  Hlustratioos.   N.  Quellieu. 
Tb(Mights  and  Fragments  from  Renan's  Works. 
Renan  and  Renani^m.   With  Portraits.   Q.  Deschamps. 
Renan  as  a  Philosopher.   F.  PiUon. 
The  Opera  "Salammbo."   With  Portraits.   A.  Pougin. 
The  Monteil  Missiou  in  the  French  Soudan.   With  Portrait  and  Map.  .T. 
Haussmann. 

The  Brussels  Congress  on  Criminal  Anthropology.     With  Portraits.  P. 
Sarraute. 

November  15. 
«« La  Debacle,"  by  Zola.   With  Maps.   G.  Pellssler. 
Works  on  J.  J.  Rousseau.   Illustrated.   J.  Grand  Carteret. 
The  French  Theatrical  Season,  1891-92.    With  Portraits.   L.  CUretie. 
Armenian  Affairs.   lUuatrated.    M.  Petit. 
The  Talleyrand  .Memoirs.    With  Portraits.    P.  Bertrand. 
Electricity  in  Houses.   Illustrated.   G.  Dumont. 
Silhouettes.   Illustrated.   J.  Grand  Carteret. 

Revue  de  FamUle. — S»  rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antln,  Paris.   1  fr.  50  c. 
November  1. 
Lcmis  Harmel.  III.   M.  Jules  Simon. 
The  American  Revolution  of  1892.    P.  Bigelow. 
The  "Grandes  Dames  "  of  the  First  Empire.   H.  Bouchot. 
The  Purification  of  the  Sehie. 

November  15. 
Louis  HarmeL   IV.   Jules  Simon. 
The  Museum  Question.   A.  l^nst. 
The  Court  of  France  in  1760.  G.  Maugras. 

The  Salvation  Army.  I.  General  Booth :  the  Maa  and  his  Work.  P.  VUlarA. 
Money  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  I.   F.  Massoa. 

Revue  Fran^alse  de  PEtranser  et  des  Colonies.—!,  Place 

d'lena,  Paris.    1  fr.  50  c. 

November  1. 

The  Anglo-Russian  Coafli?t  in  Central  Asia.    R.  de  Treveneuc. 
Creole  Memuries  of  Bourb-ju,  or  Reunion  Island.    With  Map.    Dr.  H.  La  .ase. 
November  15. 

The  Hindu  Immigration  to  the  Mas:arene  Islands.    A.  A.  Fauvel. 
The  New  Exploration  of  Emln  Pasha.    With  Map. 
The  Resources  of  Dahomey. 

Operations  at  Dahomey :  the  Battles  of  Dogba,  Poguessa. 

Revue  G6n^rale.— 16,  me  Treurenbfrg,  Brussels.  November. 
12  frs.  per  annum. 
The  Talleyrand  Memoirs.   Ch.  Woeste. 

Some  Works  on  the  Revolution.   Concluded.  C.  de  Ricault  d'HericauU. 

The  Reminisi-ences  of  Marshal  Maodonald.   A.  De  Bidder. 

The  Ch.»lera.   Dr.  Moeller. 

Ernest  Renan.    H.  Bordeaux. 

The  Itevisiou  of  the  Constitution.    A.  Nyssens. 

The  Senate  in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands.   N.  Dupriez. 

Revue  de  l*Hypnotlsme.— no,  me  St.  Antoine,  Paris.  76  c.  November. 
The  Psycho-therapeutic  Treatment  of  Morphinomauia.   Dr.  Berillon. 
Eloquence  and  Suggestion.    V.  Souriau. 
Hysteric  Contagion.   Dr.  Paul  Joire. 

Revue  du  Monde  Cathollque.— 46,  me  LafeyeUe,  Paris.  2  fr.  50  c. 
November. 

fitieune  Conty,  A  Christian  Student.   A.  LevaL 
Man  and  Beak.   Comte  de  Maricourt. 
The  Politk-i  of  Leo  XII.    Mgr.  Rutten. 
The  Social  Movement.   U.  «iuerln. 

The  Manners,  Laws,  and  Superstitions  of  the  Races  of  the  Higher  Congo.  A. 

Merlon. 

Scientific  (Questions.   J.  d'F.f<tlenne. 
Re.ent  Historical  Books.   L.  de  hi  Rallaye. 

Revue  Phllosophlque.— lo>^.  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris.  3  fr. 
November. 
James's  Psychology.    L.  IVTarillier. 
On  the  Unity  of  sdeuce.    E.  de  Robertf. 
Uu  the  Diverse  Forms  of  Charatler.   Th.  Ribot 

Revue  des  Revues.—",  Rue  le  Peletier,  Paris.   1  fr.  DeL-ember. 
Italy  as  She  Is.    Prof.  G.  Ferrero. 
Balloons  in  li:i92.    H.  de  Grafligny. 

Revue  Sclentlflque.— Fbher  rnwin.  11,  Paternoster  Buildings.   60  c. 
November  5. 

The  Hl.Ht*>ry  of  the  Employment  of  Photography  In  the  Drawing  up  of  PU'ia. 
A.  Lauiv^elat. 

Ch  ristoplier  Columbus  and  Amerigo  Veq^uccl.   H.  Welter-Crox. 
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The  Present  State  of  Morocco. 
The  Embryogeny  of  Language. 


Novenil)er  12. 
A.  I^e  Chatelier. 
A.  Lefevrp. 
Noveml>er  19. 
The  History  of  Surgery.   A.  RL-het. 

The  Voyage  of  the  Manche  to  Spltxbergp  1.    With  Map.    A.  Bieaaym?. 
Nuvemlier  3tf. 

The  Work  of  the  Coogreu  of  the  Aitiuriatioa  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Scienoea.   M.  Baoitonin. 

Revue  Social  Is  te. — lO,  me  Chabanats  Paris.    1  fr.  50  c.  November. 
Socialism  at  the  University  of  BruHHelH.    K.  VandervelJe. 
The  Physiology  of  Workmea'8  AsBociatiunH.    A.  Delun. 
The  Revolutk)u  uf  the  Future.   Continue  I.    H.  Aimel. 
Socialism  and  Its  Detractors.   <}.  Ghlsler. 

The  Limitation  of  Houra  of  Labonr  in  Belgium.   Con?lu  ie.'.    K.  VanderveLle. 

Revue  de  Th^Ologle, — 3l,  faubourg  du  Moustier,  Montanlian.   1  f.  50  c. 
Novembei*. 

The  Theology  of  Julius  Kaflau.  Chas.  Favre. 


Three  Lives  of  Christ— Strati88,  Reimn,  ajvl  Koim,    Alrx.  F'l.rret. 
A  Christian  Critic— M.  Trail.    E.  Ikrnanl. 

Revue  du  Vinerti^me  Sl6cle.— K ;.i)ieni>erg,  uiie.  i  fr.  25  c. 

November  5. 

Heuan.  ConoludeJ. 

The  Colmar  Club  during  the  Ilevolutiao.   P.  Kalteubach. 

The  Fraa.o-Swi-wConveatijQ. 

Kovember  30. 

The  Bile  Sto  k  Exchange. 
The  Colmar  Cub.   Contiuue  I. 

L*Universit6  Catholique.— 2K,  Orchani  street.   20  tr».  Iter  annum. 
JNovcmlMr  U. 

The  Coafessions  of  St.  AugMttoe.  ConliltBe  1.  C.  tkmttL 
Mgr.  de  MioUis,  Bishup  of  Digili.   A.  BiOMd, 
Pere  Fonmier,  Almjuer      llie  FM  wutor  Loob  XIIL  i 

Arnault. 
Chinese  Poetry.   C.  de  Harlez. 


THE    ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


CivUt^  Cattollca.— Rome,  Via  Celsa,  8.   25  fr.  yearly. 
November  5. 
The  Tenth  Catholic  Congress  at  rieneva. 
The  Inductive  Method  and  Darwinism. 
The  Uittites  and  their  MigraUons. 

Novembpr  19. 
The  Mission  of  Freemasonry  in  Italy,  lHt»2. 
The  Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  titeat. 
The  Position  of  the  French  Kciyull.st<. 

Nuova  AntolOfiria. — we,  \'ia  del  Cono^  Rome.  46  fr.  yearly. 

November  I. 

Ernest  Renan.   6.  A.  Cesareb. 

Custom  House  Policy  and  Commercial  Treaties  in  1892.  A***. 
ItalUn  Life  in  a  16th  Century  Novel.   ConiluieJ.   K.  Ma^i. 
An  Egyptian  Discovery.   O.  Marucchl. 

The  Fourth  Railway  Congress  at  St.  ['eternbitrg.    F.  Martorelli. 

November  16. 

The  Governing  Classes  and  the  Workers  in  Kngland.    L.  Luzzatti. 

Admirers  and  Imitators  of  Shakes|>eare  l)ef<»re  .Manzoni.    AI.  S/herilb. 

The  Ideal  and  the  Real  in  Politi.^.    L.  Palma. 

Terenzio  Mamiani  in  Exile.— II.   T.  Casini. 

Custom  House  Policy  and  Treaties  of  Commerce  in  1892.  A***. 


Rasseffna  Nazionale.— 2,  Via  della  Pa?e,  Fknearc.  96  fir.,  ymtty* 
November  1. 
An  Unpublished  Paper  by  Father  Curd. 
A  New  Philosophic  Work  cm  Liberty.  Contfaiiiei.  G.  Monuidki. 
From  Ancona  to  Naples-^leMnl  Berel'e  Be.xiilerttaML  Jfi.  A.  FoptrtL 
The  Hexameron.   ContiimetL  A.  iSkiaauA^ 

An  Ambassador  of  Lotif  XIT.  U  SUmm  end  Mis.   CmOaM.  T. 

d'Arisbo. 

The  IWnt  and  Future  of  iBtenatlaiMaATMMkiB.  A.  BninbtIL 

The  History  of  HeroiotuL   G.  Foitebncci. 

The  Catholic  8tndents'  ikidal  Sdeooe  OoogreM.  O.  B.  V«I|M  Lindt 

Kovenbef  16* 

The  Origin  and  Vi.iatflata  if  tbe  Tmponl  Vwm.    OoottmMiL  0. 
Cassani. 

Agrarian  Cre  lit  In  rmbctak  P.  Maoipwl. 
RevlHiou  of  the  Statute  LatT.  OmIud  Bu^dil. 
Realk^m,  Naturalism,  and  Mnidl^  in  llw  ainjmil 

del  Rosso. 

A  New  Philosophi.^  Work  OD  Ltbeitjr.  GobilaieJ.  G. 
The  Hexameron.   Coutiniwl.   A.  Hto|lpeili. 
Italy  at  the  Brussels  Currency  CooftRKKt.  A. 


Dnafti    P.  Mliisoci 


THE    SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Dagrny,— FreJrika-Bremer  So.iety,  Stoikholm.  Yearly,  kr.  4.  No.  7. 
The  Pension  Question. 

On  the  Reviewing  of  Recreation  Rooks  for  the  Young. 
< Communications  fi-om  the  Freirika- Bremer  Society. 
The  Swedish  Woman's  Participation  in  the  Worl  I's  Fair. 

Danskeren.— Fr.  Jungersen,  Fr.  NygrJ,  and  L.  SihrJUer,  Kol.liug. 
Yearly  subscr.,  8  kr.  November. 
Professor  Emil  Chr.  Hansen.    H.  Jessen-Hansen. 
The  Spiritual  Life  of  Israel  during  the  Kxo  ius.   J.  Be.  hmann. 
I^er  from  Bohemia. 

The  Book  Market.   S.  K.  Soreasen  and  L.  S.  hrixier. 

Idun.— Fiithiyf  Hellberg,  St  ..kh  »lm.    Yearly  subscr.,  8  kr. 
No.  44  (254). 

ElLse  Hwasser.   With  Portrait.   (Jeorg  Norden.«*van. 
Anna  Charlotte  Leffler  di  Cajanello.    llelleu  Lindgreu. 

No.  45  (255). 

The  Swedish  Lakes'  Committee  for  the  World's  Fair.   With  Portraits. 
Dairy-keeping.   Efralm  Ruseuiur. 


No.  46  (356> 

Wilhelmina  Strandberg.  With  Portrait.   II.  L.  TklDriB. 

No.  47  (257). 
Sophie  Hermansson.   With  Portrait.    H.  H. 

Nordisk  Tldskrift.— Lcttorsto  lt  So.ietv,  Sto.khului.    Yearly  subacriptioo, 

kr.  10.    No.  6. 
Gold  and  Silver :  II.    Hatis  Forss*!]. 

Ijawsuit  Reforms  in  Northern  (  VmntrieH    0.  W.  Stael  von  Hol.>.tpin. 
Later  Investigations  concerning  ColumbiL-^  and  his  Dlsioverv  of  the  New  World. 
E.  W.  Dahlgren. 

Henrik  Sch  ick,  on  *'  Sweden's  Literary  Uistoiy."   Richard  ifteffeu. 

The  SwL^  Democracy.   H.  Kw  Bemer. 

The  Chief  Laws  of  Hnmao  IntfUe.^tlul  LfflK   C.  N.  9tKchL 

Svensk  Tldskrlft.— Frans  von  s.iuVif*.  Tpijak,  tmtlj,  kr.  19,  Ko.  15. 

More  about  our  Defence.-*.    C.  0.  Nur.IcusvaJi. 

The  Norwegian  Militia-Clause.    Rudolf  lijelben. 

Memoriam-Spee  h  oa  Gui^taf  Adoire  Day  el  UpMelft.  BATtM  l^S^le. 


MILITARY  PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale.— 30,  rue  et  pamage  Dauphine,  Paris. 

66  frs.  per  annum.  Novenii)er. 
On  the  Best  MethQ|l  of  Lauding  an  E.xpe  liti  mary  Corps.  Captain  Don  German- 

Hermi  ia  y  Anrarez. 
Ix>Dg  Distance  Aerial  Voyages.   Contiuue  1.    Let*  Hex  and  Maurice  Diboc<. 
Vocabulary  of  Powders  and  Explosives.  ContinueJ. 
The  German  Navy.   Continued.    E.  Gulffart. 

Historical  Study  of  the  Fren.  h  MiliUry  Marine  :  The  Fren:  h  Navy  before  and 

during  the  Seven  Years'  War.   Continue  1.    Captain  Chabaud- Arnault. 
Journal  des  Sciences  Hllitalres.— 30,  me  et  passage  Dauphine,  Paris. 

40  frs.  per  annum.  November. 
Strategy  of  the  March.   Continued.   General  Laval. 

I'ampaigQ  of  the  Alps  in  1692 :  Catinat  and  the  Invasion  of  the  Daupbiuy. 

Couclnded.   Captain  Perreau. 
The  l>efence  of  a  I'lateau.  3  maps  and  3  figs.   Concluded.   Captain  de  Cugna-. 
Military  Stutly  on  Tonquin.   Conclude  J.   Commandant  de  Prince. 
The  Fight  at  Chatillon,  and  the  Investment  of  Parb  on  the  South  by  the  6th 

I*russian  and  2nd  Bavarian  Corps.  Continued. 

GERMAN. 

Internationale  Revue  Qber  die  flresammten  Armeen  und 
Plot  ten. — Max  Babenzieu,  Rathenow.   2s.  6d.  November. 
German  Cotst  Defence.   Vice-Admiral  Henk. 
The  North  BalUc  Canal.  Concludeil. 


Changes  in  the  Riding  Instru.-tions  and  TMolng  «f  GermiB  Ctwtigf,  Omi- 

cludel.    Otto  von  MontPton. 
Erfurt  under  Freiivh  Rule,  Imos-i^i  1.    Lieutenant  wu  Scribe. 
The  Au.strian  Military  Ball«M»ninj;  Turps. 
The  Pre|>arati:m  of  Russian  infantry  for  the  Fight. 
Military  Re  onnalssance  in  France.  Concluded. 
The  Ameri.-an  Fleet. 

Neue  Milit&rische  Bl&tter.— Dievenow  a.  d.  Ostzee.  Quarterly  8a. 
November. 

Tbe  Question  of  Army  Promotion :  Generals  von  Witzleben  and  Natmer,  aud 

King  William  I.  when  a  Prince. 
Pon  ierings  on  the  Military  Life  of  Napoleon  I. 
The  St.  Maurice  Fortifications  in  the  VaUey  of  the  Rhone. 
The  American  Navy  and  tbe  Chicago  ExhibitiflO. 
The  Field  Gun  of  the  Future  and  Critlclanis  oa  flie  One  mm  la  Uaei. 
The  English  Military  Ballooning  Material. 
The  French  Defence  of  the  Franco-Italian  Alpine  Frontier.  I. 
The  Modem  Cruiser  and  Its  Employment  in  Naval  Warfare.  I. 

Jahrbacher  ftkr  die  deutsclie  Armee  und  Marine.— u,  Mofax«n* 
straaae,  Berlin.  32b.  per  anoaill.  KovMBbir. 
On  the  Control  of  the  Movements  and  Fire  of  AttOlsry  en  tiie  FMtf  cf  Battle. 
MiUtary  High  Treason.   Dr.  DuadBiaier. 
The  Action  of  Small  Bore  Bilto  BSktB,  Dr.  W.  Saclia. 
The  Scientific  Further  Edncetton  elTOIIIoea. 
Theory  in  Military  Riding  T 
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Ahhreviatione  of  Magazine  TiVes  used  in  UiU  Index, 


^  C.  Q.  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review.  Ex. 

A.  R,  Andover  Review.  F.  L. 
A.A.  P.S.  Annab  of  tlM  Ameri  an  A  aJemy  of  F.  K. 

Political  and  Social  .^i-ien  e.  F. 

Aot.  Antiquary.  Fr.  L. 

Arch,  R.  Architectural  Uecor  I.  <i.  M. 

Jt.  •  Arena,  G.  O.  P. 

Arg.  Argosy.  O.  W. 

Aa.  Asdepiad.  .G.  B. 

A.  Q.  Asiatic  Quarterly.  Harp. 

Ata.  Atalanta.  Horn.  R. 

A.  M .  Atlantic  Monthly.  J. 
Bank.  Bankers'  Magazice.  I.  J.  £. 
Bd.  M.  Belford'8 Monthly aniincmix rati  Review.   1.  R. 
Black.  BUckwooi'H  Magazine.  Ir.  K.  R. 

B.  T.  J.  Board  of  Trade  Junrnal.  Ir.  M. 
Bknun.  Bookman.  Jew.  Q. 

C.  1.  M.  Califomlan  IUu^tratc  I  ^lagaziue.  J.  K  I. 
C.  F.  H.  Caiwell'H  Family  Magazine.  J.  Mi  ro. 
C.  8.  J.  Caseell's  Satnn^y  Journal.  J  nr.  R. 
C.  W.  Catholic  Worl  I.  J.  R.  C.  I. 
i).  M.  Centnry  Magazine.  K.  0. 

C.  J.  Chamher»'a  Jounml.  K. 

Char.  R.  Charltte«  Review.  L.  H. 

Cbaut  Chantauquan.  I^ibr. 

Ch.Mto.I.  Church  Missionary  JntelUgencer.  IJbr.  R. 

Cb.  Q.  Church  Quarterly.  LIpp. 

C.  R.  Contemporary  Review.  L.  Q. 

C.  Corahlll  IxiDg. 

Cm,  CoRmopolitan.  Luc. 

Crit.  R.  Critical  Review.  i.ud.  M. 

I>.  R.  I>nblln  Review  Ly. 

£.  W.  R.  £aiitem  and  Western  He  view.  Ma:. 

Kcom.  J.  Economic  Journal.  M.  A.  H. 

Econ.  R.  Eionoml.*  Review.  M.  E. 

£.  R.  Edinburgh  Review.  Mind. 

Ed.  R.  A.  EducaUonal  Review,  Ameri  a.  Mis.  R. 

Ed.  R.  L.  Education  Review,  l^udoti.  Muu. 

E.  H.  Englihh  llistori.^l  Review.  M. 

E.  1.  English  lUus>tratel  Magazine.  M.  P. 


Expofitor.  Kat.  R. 

Folk- Lore.  N.  Sc. 

Fortnightly  Review.  N.  N. 

Forum.  N.  E.  M. 

Frank  Leiilie'.s  Popular  Monthly.  New.  R. 

Gentlemau'M  Magazine.  N.  H. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.  N.  C. 

Good  Woida.  .  N.  A.  R. 

Greater  Britain.  '  Nov.  R. 

Harper'^  Magazine.  O.  D. 

Homiletlc  Review.  O. 

Idler.  P.  E.  F. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.  1\  L. 

Investorn'  Review.  P.  R.  R. 

Irish  Eccl&Kia.-tical  Re.t>rd.  P.  M.  Q. 

Irt«h  Monthly.  P.R.G.S. 
Jewish  Quaiteily. 

Journal  of  Edu.ation.  Piqr.  R. 
Journal  of  Mi  roH.opy. 

Juridical  Review.  Q.J.Econ. 
Journal  of  the  Ri»yal  CVbuUl  Institute.      Q.  R. 

King's  Ovra.  Q. 

Knowledge.  Rel. 

Leisure  Hour.  R.  C. 

Library.  Sc.  A. 

Library  Review.  Scots 

Llpplncott's  Monthly.  Scot.O.M. 

London  Quarterly.  Scot.  R. 

Longman's  Magazine.  Scrib. 

Lucifer.  Shake. 

Ludgate  Monthly.  Str. 

Lyceum.  Sun.  H. 

MacmlUan's  Magazine.  Sun.  M. 

Magazine  cf  Ameri  an  Histoiy.  T.  B. 

Merry  England.  Th. 

Mind.  Think. 

Miarfonary  Review  of  the  World.  U.  S.  M. 

Monist.  W.  R. 

Month.  Y.  M. 

Monthly  Packet.  Y.  W. 


National  Re\iew. 

Natural  Si  ten  .  c. 

Nature  Notes. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

Newbery  House  Magaziue. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

North  American  Re\iew. 

Novel  Review. 

Our  Day. 

Outing. 

Palestine  Expbratlon  Fund. 
Poet-Lore. 

Presbyterian  and  ReformeJ  Review. 
Primitive  Methudkit  Quartet  ly  Review. 
I*roceedinga  of  the  Ri<yal  Geograpbiial 

Society. 

Proceedtngs  of  the  Society  for  Psy.bl  tt) 

Research. 
Quarterly  Juumal  cf  E.ommi  s. 
Quarterly  Review. 
Quiver. 
Reliquary. 

Review  of  the  Chur.  he*. 
Science  and  Art. 
Scots  Magazine. 

Scottish  Geographical  ?.!agaziQe. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Shakespeariaua. 

Strand. 

Sunday  at  Home. 
Sunday  Magazine. 
Temple  Bar. 
Theatre. 
Thinker. 

United  Servi  ce  Magaziuc. 
Westminster  Revi3«v. 
Young  Man. 
Young  Woman. 


Afghanititan: 

l^rd  Salisbury's  Pulley,  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes  on,  A,  November. 
Africa: 

Tganda,  Jo!«.  Thonwcm  on,  CR,  De.-ember. 

Explorations  In  the  l^angwa-Zambesl  Basin,  D.  J.  Rankin  on,  St-otGM, 
November. 

The  Chinde  Mouth  of  the  Zambewi,  D.  J.  Rankin  en,  FR,  De  ember. 

Ser\ice  In  the    Bights,"  West  Africa,  USM,  De  ember. 

Reminiscences  of  Africa,  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Parke,  I  SM,  De.^mber. 

*•  Spheres  of  Influence,"  by  Sir  (i.  Goldle,  NC,  De. ember. 
Agricultund  Laliourers,  >iee  under  Rural  Life. 
Alaska  and  its  (ilaciers,  I^dy  Grey  Egerton  on,  NC,  De  ember. 
AUou  and  HanburyV  Chemical  Works,  J.  Ilatton  on.  El,  De. ember. 
America  (see  also  Articles  under  Columbns)  : 

I  Hi  tlie  Phtpul  lans  discover  America  ?  by  T.  C.  Johnston,  CIM,  November. 

The  Chinef*e  Dis  overy  of  .America,  R.  S.  I^mg  on,  LH,  De  eml*.*. 
American  People,  T.  Hwsevelt  on,  tVis,  De.-embei. 
A r.  liRi»lf»Ry  ill  lleref  »rl  Ma«euiii.  J.  Ward  on,  Aut,  De'eml)er. 
ArJdte  tare  :  latlueno  of  (ireek  Archile.ture  la  the  Uuitel  ^'tat^»s  by  W.  H. 

Goodyear,  I'lmul,  Noveml>or. 
Argentioe  Railway.t,  ('.  K.  Akers  on,  in,  November. 
.\rmies  (nee  also  C'ttntentH  of  the  VuH-d  Service  Magat  'n-)  : 

Lting  Di^tance  Riles,  CJ,  l>e.eml»er. 

National  Gua.d  of  .New  .lernny,  Lieut.  W.  II.  C.  Boweu  on,  0.  Pe  cml-or. 
Aryan  O.ipla.*,  J.  S.  .^tuart  Gle'inie  on,  I  R,  De  emlwr. 
.Astronomy : 

-Ifan*.  E.  S.  Holden  on,  F,  November. 

Jupiter's  New  .Satellite,  Sir  H.  Ball  on,  FK,  De.^mljcr. 

Ou  the  Dbtribution  of  Surslu  the  Milky  Way,  by  J.  K.  Sutton,  K,  t»e  emlKT. 

V\\  the  Fonus  of  Comets'  Tails  by  A.  C.  Ranyard,  K,  De.eml»er. 
Athleti.^: 

The  DansrerK  of  Athleti.ism,  L.  T>yer  on,  EIRL,  December. 
tHjhittie  Ra.-eN  F.  Feller  on,  Mr,  Novemlier. 
AthletUs  In  Japan,  J.  A.  Ma  l'hail  on,  O,  De.ember, 
AiLNtralU : 

Au^trulia  an  J  the  Empire,  by  Major  G.  S.  Clarke,  I'SM,  De  ember. 

\^*^  Aui-t  alla  Favour  Fele  atloa  .*   «;B,  .November. 

n«.w  t»  Ma  1  j  »  Rural  An-tralia,  !»y  •;.  Go  Ides,  GB,  November. 

f!la  k  l.nl*  .;ir  i  i  <^.ic  ;  u>Iau  l.  y  J,  iV  em>»pr. 

Duck  Mio*'ti:iK.  b.v  M.  M.  G'Leary,  « V,  Do  eral)cr. 
lUiUoons  an  I  I  heir  Mc<>rin>r :  liitfrvirw  with  H.  Coxwoll,  C-.T.  Dc  eml^r. 
Mailui  N.^:  < '.. Ii i:!>rt..n  r'oJlr-L'p,  1'.  II.  Hin.llpy  on.  Mat,  De  cuiV^er. 
itanil.y,  *«ir  )..  I' 'M-alt.s  ut.  Mr.  .V..\ "ui'-fr. 


Bates,  Henry  Walter.  Grant  Allen  on,  FR,  December. 

Bees,  B.  G.  Johns  on,  Q,  December. 

Besant,  Walter,  and  the  East-Enders.  CFM.  December. 

Birds: 

The  Camera  Amongst  the  Fea-Birls,  by  B.  Wyles,  Str,  November. 

Blnls  of  a  f-'ea-Marsh.  by  F.  A.  Fulcher,  GM,  Dc  ember. 

Where  the  Mocking- Bird  Sings,  by  M.  Thompson,  Co^  De  emlwr. 
Black  Art,  A.  Hermuum  on,  Cos,  December. 
Bhick  Country,  T.  Plnnock  on,  LH,  December. 
Brazil :  Financial  Prospects,  IR,  November. 
Browning,  Robert, 

The  Souices  of  His  Optimism,  M.  M.  Cohen  on,  PL,  Noveml  er. 

I^fownlug  and  His  Art,  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  CM,  De  eml-er. 
Hyways  to  Fortune— by  Sea,  Black,  De  ember. 

(  ulifomla  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Calif ornxan  Illustrated  Mt'naji.  t) : 
Traffic  In  Wlille  (Slrls,  M.  G.  C.  Edh..lme  »»u,  (TM,  Novemlier. 
C  hinese  (Jlrb  in  California,  F.  C.  William^  tm,  l  haut,  Noveuilipr. 

Tana  la : 

>ome  t  ontrasts  of  Canadian  Civilisation,  Ma  -,  De.  ember. 

(  analiau  Winter  Pa8tlmc^  E.  W.  Sandys  on,  O,  De  ember. 
(  atboll^  Church  (see  also  Contents  of  the  Am':rican  Cathvlk  QnarUrly, 
Catholic  Worlds  Lyceum)  ; 

Hie  »;erman  Cathiili  •  Congress  of  1892,  E.  S.hreil>er  on,  M,  De  emW:. 
( 'haraiiag;ie,  FrL,  December. 

«  baucer.  Is  He  Irreligious  ?  by  E.  Ballwln,  PL,  Noveml»cr. 
i  hi  ago  and  the  Worid's  Fair : 

I  be  Dc  oration  of  the  Exposition,  F.  D.  Mfllet  on.  St  rib,  De  emlfr. 

<Jormanv  at  the  World's  Fair,  by  W.  H.  Edward^  NAR,  No\em»KT. 

Riu^-;ia  at  the  Worid's  Fair,  bv  J.  M.  era>»ford,  NAR,  November. 
«  biua:  A  New  Light  on  the  Chinese,  by  H.  B.  McD«.well.  Harp,  \  c  \ 
rhina  ManulacU.r>'  in  Ameri  a,  E.  A.  L.  Barber  on,  l.lpp,  I'e  emlwr. 
(  hlN  alry,  J.  B.  Osborne  on,  Cos,  De.ember. 
Cholera : 

K.  II.  i'nndy  on,  GM,  De  emiier. 

11.  Mi<*ft1«»l  I  on.  A,  Noveml)er. 

What  civlera  i'tustn  Commerce,  by  E.  Wiman.  NAR,  Noveml'er. 
Vuaruunueai  New  York,  Dr.  W.  T.  Jeaklu.- on,  NAR,  N«»'.cmlKT. 

i  hiiMianitv  : 

Ih"  1  loaluvti.  Uem.'ly  for  RcliKi..u.-%  D  .uht,  by  D.  W.  Mmon,  CR,  I  c- 
tfn>l>pr. 

Th.>  Ktb-  t  of  Siieutlfl:  Slu  ly  ou  IUligi  >u>  Ikli.  f.  Ly  II.     WilHams  «'  V. 
iH*'  t-mlier. 
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Chrlatmas:  Exullet  Terr*,  by  A.  E.  P.  II.  D  .wliog,  CB,  De  eraber. 
Cbnixh  of  Eogland  (see  also  0<inteatt*  of  tbe  Hc'igioug  Hepie'c  of  I  enews") : 

A  TAyraau'd  RecoJle  iloof*  <.f  tbe  Chur  h  Movement  la  1833,  NH,  lie  ember. 

Thoughts  on  the  (Church  Congress,  by  Ar.  h.lea?oo  Farrar,  UO,  Noveinl>cr. 
v'banhe:^:  Eveiibam  Abbey,  G.  W.  Wooi  m,  SunM,  I>e:eniber. 
t  hur  hyards of  London;  E.  H.  Fit  hew  on,  Q,  I>e  ember. 
C  ivilisation's  bilent  CnrrentH,  by  B.  0.  Flower,  A,  November. 
Colonlet*  and  Imperial  Fe  leratlon  (see  al^  under  Australia) : 

I»rd  Blpon's  Colonial  Polly,  (4.  \V.  Uuslen  on,  «iB,  November. 

Home  Rule  and  Imperial  Federation,  C.  Uan^Jtue  on,  UB,  November. 
Colnmbte : 

R.  H.  Clarke  on,  ACQ.  October. 

J.  A.  34ooney  on,  ACQ,  October. 

The  Columbus  Monuments : 

\V.  E.  Curtis  on.  Chant,  Novemlwr. 

Memoirs  of  the  Dis?overy  of  Colombas  Otto,  Count  i!e  Mosloy,  on,  ^FAII, 
November. 

Congo  Training  Institution,  Colwyn  Bay,  Mrs.  Brewer  on,  SurfM,  De.emlwr. 

Coqoelin,  C,  Portraits  of,  Str,  November. 

Cwday,  Charlotte,  E.  Hopkins  on,  Ata,  De  ember. 

Corinth,  Gulf  of;  Profes«»r  Harroweron,  GNV,  De  ember. 

Cuyler,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.,  Dr.  Newman  Hall  on.  YM,  De. ember. 

Dancing  in  Chur  bes,  Rev.  J.  MorriK  on,  M,  De  ember. 
Darling,  Grace,  F.  Balgamie  on,  YW,  December. 
Demerara :  Up  a  Creek  in  Demerara,  C,  December. 
Denck,  Hans,  Anabaptist,  R.  Heath  on,  CR,  De  emlier. 
Dickens,  Charles, 

Pickwickian  Topography,  by  Charles  Dickens,  jun.,  EI,  De. ember. 
Doyle,  Dr.  Conan  (*'  sherlo.k  HoUnes"!  Dr.  J.  Bell  oa.  Bkman,  De  emlier. 
Drapers'  Company,  Chas.  Welch  on,  NH,  December. 
Dublin  and  ltd  Weaving  Industries,  by  R.  S.  Swirles,  G  W,  De  ember. 

Education  (sec  also  Contents  of  the  Educational  Revitwf,  Journal  of  i:incu' 
tio»t  i'r'ivertity  Correspondent^  Vnieertity  Exten»ion) : 

The  New  Education  and  It*  Pra;liral  Application,  by  ProC^wor  J.  R. 
Buchanan,  A,  November. 

Elementary  Education  and  Voluntary  Schools,  by  Ar.hdea  oa  Wiko.i.  CR, 
December. 

Intermediate  Education,  Ly,  NovemW. 

How  to  Solve  the  S  hool  Question,  by  .Mgr.  O'Reilly,  NAR,  N.ivembcr 
Eton  College,  LudM,  De  ember. 

Louth  Grammar  School,  J.  W.  Hales  on,  GM,  De  ember. 

The  Schools  of  Buffalo  and  Cincinnati,  J.  M.  Rice  on,  F,  November. 

tigypt:  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,  ENVR,  November. 

In  the  Lotos  Land,  by  C.  W.  Wootl,  Arg,  December. 
E(U'pt  and  the  Soudan  : — 

'1  he  Recovery  of  tbe  Soudan,  BU?k,  December. 

Tbe  Ruin  of  the  Soudan,  by  Sir  W.  T.  Marriott,  NatR,  Decemljer. 
Electoral  (see  ulso  under  Unite i  States,  France,  Switxerland) : 

Improved  Election  Methods,  Ly,  N^  ember. 

•*A  Candidates'  Protection  Society, '•j.  A.  Farreron,  NC,  De  emlier. 
Eliot,  George,  UupnbUsheJ  Letters  of,  Bkman,  December. 
Engineering,  see  Contents  of  the  Engineering  Magazine. 
Eton  College,  LudM,  December. 
Evesham  Abbey,  G.  W.  Wood  on,  SunM.  De:ember. 
Evolution  : 

EvoluticHi  and  Darwinism,  by  Rev.  G.  M.  Searle,  CW,  Nt>vember. 
Evolution  and  Exact  Thougbt,  by  Rev.  J.  Gerard,  M,  December. 
Exultet  Terra,  by  A.  E.  P.  R.  Dowling,  CR,  December. 

FLtlon  :  Colour  In  Compoeltioo,  S.  Baring  Gould  on,  Ata,  De.  ember. 
Finance  (see  also  (Contents  of  the  Banker*'  Magatinf^  Board  of  Trade  Jourr.al, 
Investors'  Review,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Econaniicf)  : 

The  Standard  of  Deferred  Payments,  E.  A.  Ross  on,  A  A  PS.,  November. 

The  Volume  of  Currency,  N.  A.  Dunning  on.  A,  Novemlier. 

The  International  Monetary  Conferee e,  H.  S.  Foxwellon,  CR,  De.eml)er. 
Football,  LudM,  December.  , 
France  (see  alno  under  Paris) : 

French  Elficiion  Metho:l»,  K.  Blind  on,  NAR,  November. 

A  Tour  in  France,  LudM,  December. 

In  the  French  Champagne  Country,  by  F,  B.  Wilson,  Lipp,  De.emlier. 
Free  Trade,  see  under  lYotection. 

Froude,  J.  A. :  His  Inaugural  Lecture  at  Oxford,  Long,  De.  ember. 

Gardening,  Miss  FrieJerichs  oo,  YW,  De.ember. 
Gardiner,  Dr.,  and  the  Long  Piarliament,  Bla  k,  De  eml.*er. 
Gas,  by  E.  Salmon,  Str,  November, 

Germany  :  The  Triumphant  Entry  into  Berlin,  1886,  A.  Forbes  on,  Sv  tib,  De  -. 
Gipsyland,  Mrs.  E.  R,  Peunell  on,  CM,  De.enil)er. 

Gla.lstone,  W.  E.,  His  Lart  Campaign  and  After,  by  F.  Cireenwoo  I,  NewR, 
De.ember. 

Ctlel  hen.  Count,  Portraits  of,  Str,  November. 

(itKild,  J.  Nutrombe,  Portrait  of,  Th,  December. 

( ;  ree  :e :  Superstition  s,  E  W  R,  N  ovember. 

Guatemala :  Coffee,  E.  T.  Y.  Parkhiirtt  on,  CIM,  November. 

Hale,  E.  E.,  AutobiTgraphiral  (A  New  Englaal  Bi»yhwn.  AM,  De  cmlK?r. 
Hampton  Court:  Some  Famous  Ke-i  leuts,  CFM,  De  emijer. 
llarrl.-on,  Fre]e^i^  on  Prof,  Iluxlev's  Ironi.on,  FR,  De  ember. 
Hauteville  Hoiii^e,  H.  Rlx  on,  <;W,  De  ember. 

Hayop,  Paul  H.,  and  his  Methol  uf  Comiwcsltluo,  W.  H.  IIayr.e  on,  Lipp. 
De.emlier. 

Hell  :  ]i«ppine*i«  in  Hell,  by  St.  Gcf.rg^  Mivart.  NC,  De  emlior. 
Herri  k  and  Hi.**  Friends  by  A.  N.  ?N.llar.l.  Ma-,  I'c  emlc-. 
ili^to^y:  Our  Young  HistorianN,  by  Vmk  Rei  >.  Ma  -.  I»e  eiul  or. 
ilorven:  « i lan«IcrH  and  Far  y,  r».l.  VMvile  on,  NatH,  Dp  emlKT. 
Hugo,  Vi  tor,  and  HI)*  Hou:je,  "Haut.«  ille,"  H.  Rix  on,  G\V  ,  iViemUT. 


Humour: 

Wit  and  Humour,  by  Agne-i  Reppller,  AM,  De  eml^er. 
The  Sense  of  Humour  in  iU  lielation  to  a  Future  ^^tate,  bv  J.  E.  A.  Hroun. 
NH.  De.ember. 

Huxley,  Prof.,  and  hi^  ironi.'-on,  by  Freicric  lUrrlsou,  FR,  De  emlier. 

imperial  Feleratton,  see  under  Colonies. 
India : 

An  Aastralian  (Deaklii's)  View  of  India,  Sir  C.  M'.  Dilke  on.  Vi:,  D<»  -. 

in  the  Days  of  John  Company,  by  Col.  Kenney-Hei  bert,  Ma.-,  I  e  enil»er. 
Inns  of  on  EngUnd,  G.  C.  Munger  on,  FrL,  December, 
in-surance:  Plain  AdvLe  AbjutLife  Insuran  e,  IR,  November. 
Ireland : 

Is  Home  Rule  Near  ?  by  B.  J.  Clln'^h,  ACQ,  O.iiber. 
A  Plea  for  Amnenty,  by  J.  E.  Redmond,  FR,  De.ember. 
I'^rly  Treatises  on  Ireland,  NatR,  Decemljer. 

The  Effect  of  Dlsestabliebment  on  the  Irish  Church,  by  l»r«'f.  St.  ke.*.  RC, 
November. 
Irving,  Henry, 

Portrait  of,  EI,  December. 
•  Irving  and  the  English  Drama,  by  G.  Barlow,  NewR,  De  ember, 
Italy :  Peoples  of  Italy,  LH,  Do^ember. 

A  Morning  at  Sermlone,  by  E.  Olney,  AM,  De  ember. 
Italian  Literature  Studies,  by  F.  J.  SneU,  MP,  De.ember. 

Japan: 

Atami.  Watering-Pla-e,  Sir  E.  Arnold  on,  Cw,  De\ 

The  Great  Fjtrthciuake,  Sir  R.  Ball  on,  KG,  De-ember. 

AtbleUcs  In  Japan.  J.  A.  MacPhall  on,  O.  December. 
Je-jkB,  Miss  Clara,  Po.-trait  of.  l*h,  December. 
Jewish  SketcheH,  by  H.  Ormonde,  NH,  December. 
Jo«n  of  Arc,  Rev.  X.  0'(iomian  oo,  CW,  November. 
Jottmalism : 

.loumallstL*  Ixmdon,  A.  Oorkran  on,  Ata,  De?ember. 

French  Journalists  and  Journalism,  A.  Horablow  on,  Cos,  De  enilxr. 

A  Spe.ial  Correspondent's  Story:  The  Smrendei*  of  the  Vivifiniuf,  by  M. 

P.  Handy,  Lipp,  December. 
The  Varieties  of  Jonmallsm.  by  M.  Halstead.  Cos,  Peceiulier. 
War  Correspondence  as  a  Fine  Art,  by  A.  Forbes,  CM,  De  •. 

Keely's  Present  Position,  Clara  J.  Moore  on,  Lipp,  De  emlicr. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  On  His  First  Book,  I,  December. 

Korea:  A  Re -ent  Journey  in  Northern  Korea,  by  C.  W.  Cani|il>ell  S-.ift,  c,M. 
November. 

Krupp  Foundries :  Social  Work,  S.  M.  Lindsay  on,  A.\PS,  Novemlier. 
Labour  Questtooa : 

ASuggestioo  towards  tbe  Abolition  of  Strikes,  by  J.  I.  Wright,  Cli, 

November. 
Tbe  Unemployed: 
H.  C.  Bourne  on,  Mac,  December. 
John  Bums  on,  NC,  De.ember. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Labour  I*rogramme :  Thos.  Burt,  H.  H.  (  bamidon, 
J.  K.  Hardie,  and  8.  Woocte  on,  NC,  December. 
I^mb,  Charles  and  Mary,  Unpublished  Letters  of,  C,  Decemler. 
l^guage.  Music  oi;  Professor  8.  E.  Bengongh  on,  PU  Novemlier. 
Ix!  Caruo,  Mfljor,  on  His  Criti^-a  and  Their  Methods,  NewR,  De  eml»er. 
I^wes,  George  Henry,  Bkman,  De.ember. 
Liberty  Statue,  D.  P.  Heap  oo,  Lipp,  December. 

Libraries:  The  Library  of  the  United  States,  A.  R.  Spoffonl  on,  F,  Xo\pnil)ei. 
Lighthouse  Ctmstmctloo  In  tbe  Unite!  States,  Rev.  T.  J.  A.  Freeman  on. 

ACQ,  October. 
Liglitfibips,  Rev.  T.  S.  Treanor  on,  SunH,  December, 
l.iylithgow,  GW,  December. 

Literature  :  The  West  in  Literature,  by  H.  Garland,  A,  NovemT«er. 
Twl -kenham :  The  Literary  Suburbof  tbe  Eighteenth  Century,  W.  C.  Sy  lney 
on,  (iM,  December. 
Ixindon  Churchyards,  K.  H.  BTtchew  on,  Q.  December. 

l^isiania :  DL^overy  and  Settlement,  Colonel   J.  Doniphan  on,  MA  If, 

November, 
l^twell,  James  Russell, 

Rev.  As! ley  Cooper  on,  OB,  Novemlier. 

A  Few  of  HU  Letters,  W.  J.  Stillman  on,  AM,  December. 

Me<liclne,  see  eContents  of  the  Medical  yarazine. 

Morxen'  Company,  Charles  Welch  on,  NH,  De-cemlw. 

Merchandise  Marks  Legislation,  C.  Stuart- Woitley  on,  NatR,  IV  puil»er. 

Mcxi  x»  and  Its  Sliver  Problem,  IR,  November. 

Meynell,  Mrs.,  Poet  and  Essayist,  Coventry  i*atmore  on,  FR,  De  enilHT. 
Millionaires,  L.  Allen  on,  CIM,  November. 

Mi.Nsions  (see  also  Cuntents  of  the  Missionary  Beneu',  church  JJi^'fuum.  if 
JnteUiger.cer) : 

Tbe  Pioneer  In  Ja)>an,  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckl«id,  SunM,  Deteml-cr. 
Municipal  (Joverument : 
Municipal  Imtitutions  in  America  and  England,  Jos,  Chamlf  iLin  o;i,  F, 
.November. 

t^uiu  -v,  ,Ma«ea  husetts,  C,  F.  Adams  on,  F,  November. 
Mi-i  al  l)rill,  by  MlssG.  Toplbs  EdRL,  l^e  ember. 

Naples.  E.  A.  R.  Ball  on,  FrL,  De.em1)er. 
Napl«^  Prln.e  of.  Portraits  of,  Str,  November. 

Ni-uiral  History  (see  also  under  Bees,  Birds,  and  Contents  of  Xatural  Srit  vc>  ^ : 
AMen«  and  Reels,  by  a  Son  of  tbe  Marshes,  Black,  De.ember. 

Navies:  The  "Great  Line"  of  our  Naval  Policy,  USM,  I>ecenil)er. 

New  York  i'lty : 
-Mrs.  Nihuyler  Van  Rensselaer  on,  CM,  De  eniWr. 

New  York'Hijreat  Obje  t  Ler«)n:  The  ddtmibu^  Festival,  .Mr,-.  M.  J.  Lamb 
MAH,  N<.veinber. 
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•  JJcw  Zealand  : 

Hca%r  La  leu  New  ZealaDd :  a  Rejoinder,  IR,  November. 

:  October :  Wine-Month  and  Wind-Month,  by  Phil  Robinson,  CR,  December. 
Oicfc  Monks,  T.  P.  Gorman  on,  Cos,  December. 

Open  8m-  eg :  The  London  Ckmnty  Council  and  Open  Space?,  Earl  of  Meath  on, 
N«iwK,  December. 

^unirs :  Anrlent  Imaos,  or  Bam-I-Dunia,  R.  Michell  on,  ScotGM,  November. 
Parte ;  A  City's  Housekeeping,  by  £.  R.  Spearman,  LH,  December. 
Ihirijamentary  Procedure,  J.  Macy  on,  AAPS,  November. 
Pauperism  :  The  Problem  of  Poverty,  by  W;  Gladden,  CM,  December. 
Photography  (see  also  Contents  of  Wilgon'g  Photographic  Magazine) : 

The  Camera  amons  the  Sea-Blrds,  by  B.  Wyles,  Str,  November. 
Physical  Education,  Lord  Meath  on,  NatR,  December. 
Pickwickian  Topography,  by  Chaf.  Dickens,  Jun.,  EI,  December. 
Pilate,  Ancient  Manuscript  on.  Rev.  A.  Baker  on,  NH,  December. 
Ptoetry :  Swan-Songs  of  the  Poetis  Alex.  Small  on,  GM,  December. 
PMttr-Laureate,  C.  Newell  on,  PL,  December. 

Political  ELt>nomy :  The  Effects  of  Consumption  of  Wealth  on  Dii>tribution,  by 

W.  Smart,  AAPS,  November. 
Pblitlca,  Miscellaneous: 

Politics  and  the  Pulpit,  by  Bishop  C.  D.  Foas,  NAR,  November. 

The  Religious  I»«ues  in  PoUU:s,  by  A.  R.  Kimball,  NAR,  November. 

The  Bishops  and  Political  Morality.  Ly,  November. 
Population :  Are  there  too  many  of  us  ?.  NAR,  November. 
f  Preaching :  The  Elocution  of  the  Pulpit,  by  Rev.  J.  V.  O'Connor,  C\\\  Nov. 
Protection  and  Fair  Trade,  (see  also  McKlnlev  Tariff  under  United  States) : 

Has  England  l»rofited  by  Free  Trade  ?  by  Lotd  Masham,  F.  November. 

Who  Profits  by  Free  Trade?  by  L.  H.  Courtney  and  Lunl  Masham  of 
Swinton,  NatR,  December. 

The  Effects  of  an  Import  Duty,  by  Jas.  Edgcombe,  NatR,  Decemljer. 

The  Views  of  Labour,  by  J.  K.  ilarJle  and  F.  J.  Whetstone,  NatR,  De  \ 
I'wcbi  al  Research :  Its  Status  and  Theories,  by  M.  J.  Savage,  A,  Novemlier. 

i^uarantine,  see  under  Cholera. 

Race  Problems  of  America  : 

Missi^dppi  and  the  Negro  Question,  A.  0.  McLaughlin,  AM.  De  em))er. 
Rallwayi*:  — 

New  Narrow-(Jauge  Great  Western  Engines,  A.  H.  Malan  on,  EI,  De  ember. 

Railway  Mismanagement,  W.  M.  Acworth  on.  NC,  December. 

On  the  "  I'uderground,"  by  F.  M.  Holmes.  CFM,  De-^ember. 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  Graham  Wallas  on,  FR,  December. 
Religion :  Its  Future,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Momerie,  FR,  De.*eml)er. 
Renan,  Ernest :  Ly,  November,  IrM,  I>ecember. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  on,  RC,  November. 

Ck)l.  It.  G.  Ingersoll  on,  NAR,  Derember. 

His  A\'ritiug.s  J.  (J.  Coldough  on,  M,  December. 
Riviera.  BirdVEye  View  of.  Black,  I>e.ember. 
*•  Rob  Roy,"  First  V^oyage  of;  SunH,  December. 
Roman  Roads  of  Hampshire.  T.  W.  Shore  on.  Ant,  Deceml)er. 
Rural  Life :  Agricultural  Depression,  Jesse  Colllngs  on,  Nl',  Dc-emlier. 
Russell,  l>r,,  of  Maynooth,  IrM,  Decemlier. 
Rui«ia :  In  the  Stree  ts  of  St.  Petersburg,  TB,  December. 

.*^alvlai,  Tomniaso.  Autobiographical.  CM.  December. 
SaiMl :  Musical  Sand,  F.  A.  Fletcher  on,  SunM,  De:eml>er. 
Satiitatittu  (see  also  under  Cholera) : 

A  Whitsuntide  Pilgrimage,  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  I^ng,  December. 

^anitat^t>n  versus  Quarantine,  by  T.  P.  HugbeH.  NAR,  Novemlier. 
Science :  Rei-ent  Science,  by  Prince  Krapotkin,  NC,  December. 
SL-otlau  i,  ThUctle  of,  L.  Deas  on,  Scots,  Dcrember. 
S-jott,  Sir  Walter  : 

New  SU>rv  of,  Mrs.  Mayo  on.  Ata,  I>ecember. 

Oonhtal>le*and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  TB,  December. 
^c^vants :  Mrs.  Brewer  on,  GOP,  l>ecember. 
?*hake.<])eare  (see  also  Contents  of  Shakefprariana) : 

Ba.ou  fr.rtius  shakesiteare,  E.  Reed  on.  A,  November, 
sherwiu.  Amy,  Portraits  ot,  Str,  November, 
."^lilppi  ig  Contents  of  the  yautical  Magazine) : 

iMeivhant  Shipping  Act.  1H90,  BTJ,  November. 
Skating,  V.  L.  Cannan  on,  YW,  December. 
Society,  Sins  of,  by  Ouida,  FR,  Delimiter. 
South  sea  Bubble,  W.  ,1.  (Gordon  on,  LH.  December. 
S|>eei  hp.-«  and  Speakers  of  TtMlay,  NewR,  Det-ember. 
Sunmier  Schools :  Rev.  M.  M.  Sheehy  on,  CW,  November. 
Superstitious  in  Greece,  EWR,  Novemlier. 

Swinburne,  A.  C.,  on  Paiwage^*  in  W.  B.  Scott's  Autobic^raphy,  I'll, 
Swiss  Election  Methods,  K.  Blind  on,  NAR,  November. 

'j  em|>erance  an  I  tlie  Liquor  Traffic  : 
lie  eut  Trade  and  the  Nation's  Drinking  Habits,  by  A.  B.  Macl^v>t\ all,  K, 
DeoemJ)er. 

Alcohol  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Uartt.  A,  November. 


OF  Reviews. 


Tennyson,  Lord,  Ly,  November. 
Rev.  S.  A.  Brooke  on,  CR,  Decenober. 
J.  Dennis  on,  LH,  Dumber. 
M.  F.  Egan  on,  CW,  November. 
E.  S.  Nadal  on,  FrL,  December. 
G.  Stewart  on,  Cos,  December. 

Tennyson  as  a  Hellgious  Teacher,  by  Archdeacoii  Farrar,  Rev.  H.  R.  Hai^ete, 

and  \y.  J.  Dawson,  RC,  November. 
Tennyson's  Literary  ScsisltlvenesB,  by  Alfred  Austin,  NatR,  December. 
Aspects  of  Tennyson,  by  H.  D.  Traill,  NC,  December. 
The  Women  of  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  by  E.  0.  Payne,  GOP,  December. 
Gareth:  Tennyson's  Ideal  of  Tonng  Manhood,  by  Dora  M.  Jones,  YM, 

December. 

Tennyson's  Homes  at  Aid  worth  and  Farringford,  Grant  Allen  on,  EI, 
December. 

Terry,  Miss  Ellen,  H.  How  on,  Str,  November. 
Teiry,  Fred,  Portraits  of,  Str,  November. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama  (see  also  Contents  of  the  ncatre) : 
"  King  I>ear  "  at  the  Lyceum : 

C.  T.  J.  HUtt  on,  EWR,  November. 
H.  J.  Jennings  on,  GM,  December. 
"  I^r  "  on  the  Stage,  by  F.  Hawkins,  EI,  December. 
Henry  Ir>'ing  and  the  English  Drania,  by  G.  Barlow,  NewR,  De  ember. 
How  to  Get  a  Play  Produced  :  J.  K.  Jerome  Inter\iewed,  CSJ,  De-.-ember. 
Objections  to  Theatrical  Life,  by  J.  A.  Eustace,  NAR.  November. 
Endowed  Theatres  and  the  American  Stage,  by  Mdme.  Mo  ijexka,  F, 
November. 

Theology',  see  Contents  of  the  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature,  ffomiletic 
Review,  American  Catholic  Quarterly,  Catholit*  World,  New  Christian 
Quarterly,  Expository  Times,  ErposiUrr,  Clergyman's  Magazine , 
Thinker. 

Theosophy,  see  Contents  of  Lucifer,  Theosophist. 

TUrlft  for  the  l*oor,  by  Clementina  Black  and  others,  NewR,  l;e.enil»er. 

Towns,  Rise  of,  C,  December. 

Trappist  Monastery  In  Chinese  Mongolia,  S.  Landor  on,  NH,  De?eml)er. 
Turkey  To-day,  EwR,  November. 

Twickenham,  the  LIteiary  Suburb  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  W.  C.  Sythiey 

OD,  GM,  December. 
Uuemploye;!,  see  under  Labour. 

I'nited  Servi  *  Club  and  the  House  of  Commons,  Capt,  Go<»ch  on,  I'S.M,  Dec. 
TniteJ  States,  (see  also  under  Race  Problems,  Ameri.an  People). 
The  I'reHiilential  Ehectiou : 
Dudley  FieM  and  others  on,  F,  Novem1>er. 
J.  (i.  Klaine  on,  NAR,  November. 
Election  AVeek  in  Ameri  a,  Black,  December. 
The  Demo.rati'  Outlook,  by  W.  F.  Harrlty,  NAR.  November. 
Wanted,  a  New  Party,  by  T.  V.  Powderly,  NAR,  November* 
Demo  rats.  Bank,  December. 

The  Greek  and  the  American  Democracies,  by  D.  U.  Wheeler,  Chaut, 

Noveinl>er. 

The  Administration  of  James  A.  Gtrfleld,  L.  A.  Sheldon  on,  CIM, 
Noveml»er. 

The  Ameri  an  Tariff,  by  J.  S.  .leans,  FR,  De  ember. 
TJie  Mi  Kinley  Tariff:  English  Views,  J.  M.  Rice  on,  F,  Noveu»l>er. 
Reciprocity,  F.  W.  Taussig  on,  QJEcon,  October. 
The  Matter  with  the  Small  Farmer,  R.  M.  Davien  on,  F,  Novenil»er. 
MnniJpal  ln^titutionH,  Jos.  Chamberlain  and  C.  F.  Adams  on,  F,  No\  cml)er. 
Mortality,  J.  S.  Billings  on.  Chant,  November. 
The  Naturalization  l*rol>lem,  l)y  II.  B.  Bradbun',  XAR,  Noveml>er. 
The  Scandinavian  in  the  United  States,  by  H.  H.  Boyenen,  N.\R,  Xoveiiil)er. 
Througli  Darkeitt  America,  by  T.  White,  0,  De.-eraber. 
ruiversilie» :  The  Relations  of  Universities  and  Schwls,  by  T.  II.  \\'arren, 
Ed.RL,  Decemljer. 

Vlviie.tlon  : 
E.  Bell  on,  CR.  December. 

Morality  of  Vivisection,  Bishop  Moorhoa'*  on,  NC,  Decemlxr. 
Women,  Clerg>-men  and  Doctors,  by  Dr.  E.  Hart,  New  II,  I)ecem1)er. 

War :  The  Coming  War  fVom  the  Austrian  Point  of  View,  US.M,  Dec. 

The  Amenities  of  War,  by  Mijor  A.  Griffiths,  USM,  Deceml)er. 
Washington  and  His  Mother,  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner  on,  M  AH,  Novemlier. 
Waste  lYtKlu'.t^  made  U>eful,  by  Lord  Playlair,  NAR,  Noveml>er. 
Willanl,  Mrs.,  I^ady  Henry  Somerset  iM,  Chaut,  Ntaemlier. 
Will's  Coffee  Howe,  TB,  December. 

Wine-Month  and  Whid-Month,  by  Phil  Robinson,  CR,  Deceml)er. 
Wit,  t4ec  under  Humour. 
AVoman : 

A  Reply  to  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  "  Picture  of  the  Past,"  by  Sir  H.  Max^vell, 
Ni',  Decemlter. 

Squandered  (ilrlhood,  bvilon.  Mrs.  L^itelton  Gell,  NC,  December. 
The  Lady  of  All  Work,  by  C.  R.  Coleridge,  MP,  December. 
Worl  r-s  Fair,  sec  under  Chicago. 
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